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CUBA  AND  SPAIN. 


In  Putnam's  Monthly  for  January, 
1858,  we  gave  a  historical  account  of 
Cuba,  and  discussed  yery  fully  the  situ- 
ation of  the  island,  its  relations  with 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
duty  of  the  latter.  Power  with  regard 
to  it.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there 
was  much  excitement  in  consequence 
of  the  various  so-called  filibustering 
expeditions,  commencing  in  1850  and 
continuing  to  1854.  These  expeditions, 
though  carried  on  by  Cuban  funds,  were 
composed  of  Americans,  whose  landing 
in  Cuba  was  to  produce  an  uprising 
there. 

There  was  no  insurrectionary  moy9- 
ment  meanwhile  on  the  island. 

In  that  article  we  expressed  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  Cubans,  but 
maintained  the  United  States  could  not 
properly  interfere,  and  suggested  that 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  at- 
tempted under  President  Polk  should 
be  renewed  for  the  purchase  of  the  isl- 
and from  Spain.  The  fierce  political 
contests  in  the  United  States  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
withdrew  the  attention  of  this  country 
from  Cuba  only  to  have  it  again  ex- 
cited, and  with  a  tenfold  interest. 

Once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  seven- 
teen years,  we  approach  the  subject. 

The  topic  of  slavery  la  dead  in  the 


United  States,  and  should  be  buried  out 
of  our  sight;  but  in  explaining  the 
causes  which  have  produced  for  so  many 
years  the  bitterest  disaffection  in  Cuba 
toward  Spain,we  have  distinctly  to  bring 
it  forward.  In  this  connection  wo  make 
the  following  statements. 

1st.  That  the  slave-power,  which  for 
extent,  influence,  and  resources,  has  been 
the  most  powerful  engine  ever  wielded 
in  civilized  communities,  still  rules  un- 
restrained and  omnipotent  in  Spain. 

2d.  That  the  terrible  oppressions  ex- 
ercised against  the  Cubans  by  the  sys- 
tem of  monopolies,  exactions,  and  taxa- 
tion, and  by  the  importations  from  year 
to  year  of  blacks  from  Africa,  were  by 
the  slave-oligarchy.  That  these  impor* 
tations  kept  the  Creole  population  in 
perpetual  fear,  and  enabled  their  des- 
pots to  wring  fh>m  the  inhabitants 
sums  which  appear  fabulous  in  the 
aggregate. 

Sd.  That  the  Cubans  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  slave-trade,  and 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
colored  population. 

In  these  statements  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Insurrection. 

We  will  first  devote  a  few  sentences 
to  a  historical  summary. 

The  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  first 
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Napoleon  produced  an  uprising  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  gave  as  its  result  the 
Constitution  of  1812.  The  assembly 
which  formed  that  code  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  seeds  planted  by  the 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  last  century 
— Florida  Blanca,  Aranda,  Jovcllanos, 
and  others — were  not  lost  to  the  country. 
It  was  democratic  in  its  character,  and 
its  deliberations  were  marked  by  mode- 
ration and  enlightened  views.  This 
Constitution  declared  that  the  "  Spanish 
nation  consisted  in  the  Spaniards  of 
both  hemispheres,"  and  acknowledged 
equal  rights  to  all.  In  1814,  on  the 
return  of  Ferdinand,  both  Spain  and 
Cuba  were  again  subjected  to  absolute 
rule.  In  1820  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  restored  to  Spain  and  the  col- 
ony. In  1823  the  absolute  power  of 
Ferdinand  VIL  was  restored  over  both. 
In  1834  Cuba  was  placed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  rights  as  Spain,  and 
she  sent  deputies  to  the  Cortes.  In 
1837  these  rights  were  denied  to  her, 
and  her  deputies  refused  admittance, 
while  it  was  decreed  that  the  colonies 
should  be  govcraed  by  special  laws. 

Here  let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  while  up  to  1837  Cuba  main- 
ly followed  the  fortunes  in  government 
of  the  mother-countrj',  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  liberal  changes,  and  return- 
ing with  it  to  absolute  rule ;  from  this 
year  (1837),  when  her  deputies  were 
excluded  from  the  Cortes,  she  has  had 
no  representation — ^lias  not  received 
the  promised  special  laws  but  htio  been 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
Governor-General,  who  has  had  the 
same  power  as  is  given  to  "  governors 
of  besieged  towns,"  with  the  right  of 
deportation  of  persons,  and  of  suspend- 
ing royal  orders  or  general  decrees  in  all 
the  branches  of  administration. 

Against  this  state  of  things  the  in- 
habitants have  struggled  for  the  last 
thirty-two  years,  in  which  their  re- 
sources have  been  drained  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  slave-oligarchy. 

While  the  "  wrongs  of  the  Cubans," 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  tlie  exactions 
wrung  from  them,  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  have  been  governed,  arc 


now  well  known,  it  is  not,  we  believe, 
generally  understood  in  this  country 
that  not  only  has  the  slave-trade  been 
carried  on  against  the  protest  of  iho 
inhabitants,  but  that  slavery  itself  has 
been  maintained  in  spite  of  their  earnest 
desire  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  this 
point  we  wish  especially  to  present  to 
our  readers ;  for  it  changes  the  aspect 
of  the  Cuban  question,  and  places  the 
situation  of  the  Cubans  toward  the 
civilized  world  in  its  proper  light. 

In  Spain  itself,  during  the  last  half- 
century,  there  has  been  a  constant 
struggle,  or  rather  yearning,  of  a  brave 
and  well-meaning  but  uneducated  and 
ignorant  people  on  one  side,  and  the 
slave-power  on  the  other,  which  power 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  per- 
severance in  carrying  on  a  traffic-  con- 
demned by  the  age,  than  for  its  successful 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  freemen 
of  old  Spain.  We  must  state  facts, 
though  they  destroy  cherished  ideas  of 
the  honor  and  high  tone  of  the  Spanish 
hidalgo,  and  weaken  the  charm  which 
surrounds  the  descriptions  of  some  of 
our  most  popular  writers. 

The  peninsular  crusades ;  the  Moorish 
tinge  of  chivalry  and  romance  imbibed 
by  the  Spaniard  from  the  Saracen  dur- 
ing a  war  of  eight  centuries ;  the  ardent 
poetry,  the  tender  ballads,  and  the  pre- 
cious remains  still  extant  of  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  that  peculiar  race ;  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
kings,  and  the  fleeting  greatness  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL,  have  pro- 
duced in  literary  men  all  over  the  world 
an  almost  idolatrous  regard  for  the 
Spanish  name.  It  i3  therefore  in  a 
kindly  spirit  that  inquiry  has  been 
raised  to  ascertain  why  so  many  draw- 
backs have  accompanied  the  labor  of 
political  regeneration  on  that  soil.  Some 
observe  that  Spain  has  been  unfortunate 
in  the  period  when  she  undertook  to 
develop  constitutional  rule,  because  it 
is  one  of  selfishness,  unbelief^  and  sen- 
sual proclivities.  Others  contend  that 
the  precious  metals  proflisely  poured  in 
from  the  newly-discovered  regions  cre- 
ated a  foolish  vanity  among  the  hidal- 
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gos,  stimulated  luxury,  idleness,  and 
vice,  discountenanced  labor,  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  virtue,  and  thus  liberty 
was  neither  sought  for  nor  valued. 
Buckle,  in  his  English  civilization, 
traces  the  course  of  the  Spanish  intel- 
lect from  the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  ascribes  its  backwardness 
to  a  superstitious  spirit  unable  to  dis- 
card faith,  which  element  the  writer 
considers  a  drawback  to  intellectual 
progress  I  The  author  further  points  to 
the  geological  formation  of  the  soil,  the 
earthquakes  and  frequent  famines,  as 
natural  visitations  inducing  a  timid 
state  of  the  mind,  and  consequent  in- 
eflBciency  in  progress. 

Leaving  it  to  others  to  discover  the 
abstract  reason  why  the  Spanish  mind 
has  struggled  in  vain  to  throw  off  its 
shackles,  we  charge  expressly  that  the 
slave-trade  organization  has  tenacious- 
ly and  successfully  absorbed  all  power, 
and  has  smothered  the  sparks  of  free- 
dom which,  if  allowed  to  kindle,  would 
have  consumed  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  its  polluted  wealth. 

Whatever  cause  of  decline  be  ascribed 
to  the  last  weak  sovereigns  of  the  Aus- 
trian dynasty  in  Spain,  it  is  certain  that 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
found  the  nation  entirely  dependent  for 
its  vitality  and  prosperity  on  the  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  with  its  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere.  This  embraced  the 
following:  Privileges  to  work  the 
mines ;  privileged  cities  in  Spain  which 
could  alone  carry  on  commerce ;  privi- 
leged commercial  and  shipping  com- 
panies ;  privileged  mercantile  fleets  sail- 
ing in  convoys  at  stated  periods ;  excise 
customs  everywhere  directing  the  course 
of  trade ;  patents  for  providing  salt  and 
selling  cattle,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life;  privileges  to  the  class  of  mar- 
iners ;  patents  for  executing  judiciary 
acts.  Each  production  and  each  in- 
dustry was  at  war  with  the  other,  and 
the  general  advance  was  based,  not  on 
reason,  not  on  the  price  of  man^s  labor, 
but  on  might  and  the  passive  obedience 
of  the  colonists.  Jorge  Juan  and  Ulloa, 
eminent  Spanish  mariners,  in  secret  and 
aocuntte  reports,  in  vain  warned  the 


court,  unveiling  the  hideous  features  of 
oppression  and  corruption  which  "  dis- 
honored the  Spanish  rule  in  America." 
When  nothing  remained  of  the  vast 
Spanish  possessions  but  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  un- 
taught by  the  past,  the  energy,  the 
mercantile  spirit  and  the  capital  of  the 
Spaniard  still  clung  to  monopoly  as  the 
only  means  of  prosperity.  Light  was, 
however,  piercing  through  ecclesiastical 
and  monarchical  darkness.  The  author 
of  the  agrarian  law  had  published 
principles  sustained  in  our  day  by  Cob- 
den  and  the  League.  Some  of  the  limi- 
tations of  trade  were  reluctantly  re- 
moved, and  when  the  alliance  with 
Napoleon  drove  the  flag  of  Spain  from 
every  sea,  we  notice  the  efforts  of  Cuba 
to  free  herself  from  commercial  bond- 
age; they  are  visible  in  the  debates 
which  took  place  in  1808  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Consulado,  now  extinct,  where 
we  read  such  words  as  the  following : 

"  And  what  if  because  the  motber-couutry 
cannot  provide  articles  wo  need  :  shall  she  pun- 
ish in  us  the  deficiency  of  her  manufactures 
and  territorial  productions  ?  " 

Peace  was  restored,  and  the  exclusive 
system  had  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  existence,  which  broke  through  all 
restrictions  and  fixed  on  Cuba  a  contra- 
band trade  as  regularly  organized  as  if 
it  had  been  legal.  This  system  and  the 
slave-trade,  clandestine  in  name  also, 
became  the  source  of  Spanish  power 
and  prosperity  in  Cuba. 

Soon  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  condemned  the  African  trade,  Spain 
accepted  the  treaty  of  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  making  the  trade  illegal 
for  Spaniards.  It  is  curious  to  watch 
from  that  day  the  constant  struggle 
between  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  terrible  avarice  of  the  slave- 
dealers.  On  the  80th  of  October,  1820, 
that  being  the  date  when  importation 
of  slaves  should  cease,  a  frirther  tolera- 
tion of  two  years  was  obtained.  Then 
followed  repeated  seizures  of  Spanish 
vessels  engaged  in  the  forbidden  trafic ; 
prizes,  courts  to  settle  their  legitimacy, 
and  the  condition  of  the  captured  Afii- 
can.     A  profoundly  exciting  interna- 
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tional  agitation  followed  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  kept  up  by  a  laudable 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  former  in  behalf 
of  the  negro,  which  has  only  died  away 
since  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

The  importation  of  slaves,  however, 
went  on  without  regard  to  treaties  or 
subsequent  stipulations.  The  Britbh 
Government  urged  the  want  of  a  law 
which  should  make  known  to  Spaniards 
that  they  could  no  longer  trade  in 
human  beings.  A  royal  order  appeared 
in  consequence  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1826,  especially  forbidding  any  investi- 
gation about  the  origin  of  the  African 
slaves  who  might  be  imported  previous- 
ly to  a  decree  that  the  Captain-General 
toould  give  at  9ome  future  time.  This 
promised  decree  teas  never  made,  Eng- 
land was  mystified,  and  the  importations 
were  continued  without  interruption. 

The  widow  of  Ferdinand  Vil.,  at  a 
much  later  period,  had  placed  her  for- 
tunes in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  lib- 
erals in  order  to  secure  the  throne  from 
the  grasp  of  Don  Carlos.  A  charter  of 
political  rights  called  ^*  the  Estatuto 
Real "  was  proclaimed,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Government 
being  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
Cortes,  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1835,  the  publicity 
of  which  was  the  first  efficient  check  on 
the  African  slave-trade.  But  the  specu- 
lations were  too  lucrative ;  the  agents 
of  the  Queen  at  Havana  were  largely 
engaged  in  them ;  the  officials  both  in 
Cuba  and  in  Spain  participated  in  the 
profits.  Hence  a  powerful  struggle  en- 
sued between  the  Cubans  aspiring  to  ob- 
tain free  institutions  and  the  clique  of 
slave-dealers  which  was  publicly  de- 
nounced by  Jos6  Antonio  Saco. 

Ever  since  the  report  of  Serrano,  the 
present  Regent  of  Spain,  was  published 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  well  under- 
stood that  up  to  1837,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  Spain  and  Cuba  had 
always  followed  the  same  political 
fate.  But  the  coincidence  of  time  may 
have  escaped  many,  between  the  blow 
at  the  slave-trad&  by  the  act  of  1835 


and  the  exclusion  from  the  Cortes,  in 
1837,  of  the  representatives  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.  For  it  could  only  be  under 
an  exceptional  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, that  violation  of  treaties  could  be 
so  scandalously  committed.  Without 
knowing  this  secret  motive  of  the 
Spanish  rulers,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  why  General  Tacon  was  at 
war  with  the  Corporation  of  Havana, 
strenuously  opposing  political  reforms, 
asking  for  means  to  put  down  the  ex- 
pected rising  of  the  colored  population 
announced  by  the  Spanish  Legation  at 
Washington;  and  permitting  at  the 
very  same  time  vast  and  public  impor- 
tations of  Africans.  Salustiano  Olo- 
zaga,  the  fascinating  orator  of  the  Cor- 
tes, was  the  counsel  for  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on  it 
by  Tacon,  and  nothing  could  better 
show  the  uselessness  of  battling  against 
the  slave-oligarchy  than  the  despotic 
decision  of  the  Court  on  that  occasion. 

Baffled  in  its  demands,  yet  continual- 
ly coming  forward  to  ih^  charge,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  after 
many  vain  remonstrances,  proposed  on 
the  17th  of  December  of  1840  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  introduced 
since  1820  in  violation  of  the  treaty ; 
which  the  Spanish  officials  admitted 
would  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  efficient 
labor  then  in  existence.  Tumbull,  the 
British  Consul,  being  ejected  from  the 
Sociedad  Patriotica,  Jos6  de  la  Luz 
Caballero,  the  distinguished  Cuban 
patriot,  and  others  equally  known  as 
enemies  to  slavery,  appeared  at  the 
society  and  demanded  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain  should  be 
received  back  into  the  Corps. 

In  1843  and  1844,  slight  disturbances 
were  noticed  among  the  slaves,  and 
imder  General  O'Donnell,  who  after- 
ward controlled  the  destinies  of  Spain, 
a  method  of  expurgo  and  precautionary 
punishment  was  applied,  which  finds 
no  parallel  in  the  age  we  live  in.  The 
indiscriminate  persecution  of  the  ne- 
groes in  1844  is  a  deep  stain  on  the 
national  character,  proving  how  Spain 
is  bound  downward  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization in  order  to  retain  her  grasp  on 
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Cuba.  The  scaffold  did  not  fill  the 
measure  of  blood  required  by  the  mili- 
tary attorneys  appointed  to  execute 
what  was  called  summary  justice.  The 
victims  were  shot  in  groups,  but  the 
greater  number  sank  in  deadly  agony 
under  the  lash  during  interrogatories 
called  "  proceedings ;  "  and  in  order 
not  to  disgust  the  sensibilities  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  certified  on 
the  official  records  that  the  victims  had 
expired  fix>m  natural  diseases.  Thus 
perished  Riuz,  Tolon,  Blakely,  Andrew 
Dodge,  Pedro  Nufiez,  Thomas  Vargas, 
Lorenzo  Sanches,  Jos6  Caballero,  Juan 
Agustin  Molina,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
The  fiscal,  Fernando  Percher,  in  render- 
ing an  account  of  the  cases  committed 
to  his  charge,  adduced  certificates  of 
the  death  of  twenty-nine  freemen  and 
forty-three  slaves.  From  three  to  four 
thousand  of  the  colored  population 
were  swept  away  unrelentingly  through 
this  system  of  torture.  Deceived  by 
the  indifference  shown  by  civilized  na- 
tions, the  agents  of  Spain  attempted  to 
involve  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
Elkins  in  their  savage  persecution. 
Crawford,  the  British  Consul,  addressed 
General  O'Donnell,  and  with  the  wont- 
ed firmness  of  a  British  ofiScial  told 
him,  as  the  testimony  against  Elkins 
had  been  obtained  by  forcible  means, 
the  proceedings  inculpating  him  were 
null ;  O^Donnell  hesitated,  was  pressed, 
and  the  victim  was  spared. 

Pedro  Llanes,  one  of  these  military 
tools  or  fiscals,  when  the  echo  of  the 
abominations  had  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  the  home  government,  was 
accused  at  last  of  extortions  of  money 
and  cruelties  to  his  victims,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  prison. 

At  length  the  Spanish  Cortes,  under 
the  pressure  of  Great  Britain,  passed  a 
law — 2d  of  March,  1845— the  penalties 
of  which  were  apparently  decreed  for 
the  better  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  It  was,  however,  only  efficient  in 
making  the  titles  secure  to  slaves  im- 
ported in  violation  of  treaties,  while 
slaves  continued  to  be  introduced  and 
great  agricultural  enterprises  were  under- 
taken, depending  on  their  labor  I  Ayes- 


teran,  Santos  Suarez,  and  Escobedo, 
eminent  Cubans,  boldly  made  a  report 
in  1844  in  the  Junta  de  Fomento,  and 
Cintra  in  1847,  in  the  Corporation,  which 
demonstrated  the  superior  advantages  of 
free  labor ;  but  the  Government,  to  wit 
the  slavers'  clique,  was  deaf. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Palmerston  was  too 
shrewd  to  be  duped  by  the  penal  law, 
whicb,  had  it  not  been  enacted  under 
the  infiuence  of  this  clique,  must  have 
nearly  stopped  the  obnoxious  traffic. 
He  became  roused,  and  claimed  the  per- 
emptory investigation  of  the  origin  of 
the  existing  slaves,  accepting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Africans.  Spain  replied, 
invoking  her  duty  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity, prosperity,  and  contentment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  which  would 
be  forfeited  by  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Government. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Lord 
Howden  received  from  the  British  Pre- 
mier the  following  communication,  dated 
the  20th  of  October,  1851. 

"  As  to  that  portion  of  Seiior  Miraflores's 
letter  wherein  he  affirms  that  the  Spanish  Got- 
emment  cannot  understand  how  the  Govern- 
ment of  H.  B.  M.  can  seriously  recommend  a 
measure  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
natives  of  Cuba,  while  recommending  that  the 
Spanish  Government  endeavor  to  conciliate 
the  affection  of  those  Cubans  ;  I  have  to  com- 
mission your  lordship  to  state  to  Senor  Mira- 
florea  that  the  slaves  constitute  a  great  portion, 
and  certainly  of  no  slight  importance,  of  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  that  any  measures  adopted 
to  promote  their  emancipation,  would  be  in 
harmony  (as  to  the  colored  population)  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Government 
of  H.  B.  M.  to  the  effect  thai  measures  be 
adopted  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  con- 
nection of  said  island  with  the  Spanish  crown : 
and  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  the  colored 
population  became  free,  that  fact  would  raise 
a  most  powerful  element  in  opposition  to  any 
project  to  annex  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  where  slavery  still  exists.  With 
reference  to  the  influence  which  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks  would  have  in  the  interest 
of  the  white  proprietors,  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave 
labor,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  a  free 
and  contented  working  class  is  a  safer  neigh- 
bor for  the  wealthy,  than  ill-treated  and  ag- 
grieved slaves." 

England  obtained  more  enactmenta 
from  the  Court    A  royal  order  of  May 
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6th,  1853,  authorized  the  seizure  of  im- 
ported Africans  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  1845,  "with  the  evident  object  of 
appeasing  the  English;  the  Audiencia 
of  Havana,  hovrever,  paid  no  regard  to 
it,  so  that  another,  to  the  same  effect, 
appeared  on  the  21st  of  March,  1854. 

The  accomplished  scholar,  Marquis 
Pezuela,  then  filled  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  endeavored  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  and  to  prepare  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  labor.  His  two  pro- 
clamations, so  entirely  contradictory, 
issued  with  but  an  interval  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  are  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  clique. 

He  said,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1854  : 

• 
*'  It  is  also  time  to  make  the  life  of  the  slave 

more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  white  man 

who,  with  auother  name,  labors  in  Europe. 

The  planters  may  exchange  their  present  rapid 

but  precarious  gains  for  others  of  less  present 

value,  yet  more  certain  and  lasting,  which 

will  pass  to  their  grandchildren  instead  of 

being  destroyed  in  one  generation;  thus  be* 

coming  consolidated    and    in    harmony  with 

religion,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  clique,  he 
says: 

"  The  €k)veniment  of  Her  Majesty  is  but  too 
well  aware  that  this  unhappy  race  which  un> 
derstands  by  liberty  nothing  but  vagrancy, 
for  the  honor  of  mankind  should  not  be  taken 
oat  of  the  soil  of  their  birth,  but  once  among 
civilized  men,  protected  by  religion  and  by  the 
great  laws  of  our  fathers,  is^  in  its  so-called 
slavery,  a  thousand  times  happier  than  por- 
tions of  the  European  population  who  arc  free 
only  in  name." 

The  organization  of  the  slave-dealers 
owned  the  stock  of  the  Diario  de  la 
Marina  in  shares,  and  this  journal  toaa 
the  organ  of  the  Oovemment  The  hu- 
manitarian, whether  Spanish  or  Cuban, 
urged  freedom  for  all  slaves  seized  in 
violation  of  the  treaties;  registration 
of  those  in  existence,  so  as  to  reject 
claims  to  future  importations;  and  a 
schedule  to  secure  the  titles  of  the 
owners.  Those  forming  that  party  were 
without  influence.  The  cmancipadocs, 
or  prize  negroes,  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  profit  at  the  Government  pal- 
ace ;  the  schedules  were  sold  at  thirty* 
four  dollars  a-piece,  and  the  registra- 


tion, after  being  a  short  time  in  opera- 
tion, was  annulled  in  a  proclamation  of 
General  Concha,  that  subsequent  impor- 
tations might  not  be  questioned  !  Lat- 
terly, when  a  feeling  of  national  dignity 
was  awakened,  and  Francb^co  Duran  y 
Cuervo  was  dismissed  from  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  sent  to  Spain  on 
accusations  of  bribery  in  the  case  of 
free  negroes  converted  into  slaves,  the 
clique  at  once  brought  him  safely  back 
to  Havana,  where  he  now  urges  the 
volunteers  to  robbery  and  murder. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  protracted  agi- 
tation to  obtain  the  execution  of  treaties 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  trade 
has  placed  it  in  possession  of  the  ne- 
cessary testimony  to  fully  establish  the 
unblushing  power  and  action  of  the 
oligarchy. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1854,  Julian 
Zulucta,  the  slaver,  Isidore  Lira,  of 
the  "  Diario  de  la  Marina,^'  and  Sabino 
Ojero,  of  the  mercantile  house  known 
as  J.  Morales  &  Co.,  petitioned  the 
Queen  to  grant  political  freedom  to 
Cuba !  These  parties  were  spurred 
to  the  movement  by  the  Quitman  ex- 
citement in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
even  more  by  Mr.  Everett's  letter  of  the 
1st  of  December,  1852,  which  had  just 
been  made  public,  and  which  destroyed 
the  slave-dealers'  hopes  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tripartite  alliance,  wherein  it  was 
proposed  that  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  should  guarantee  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba  to  Spain. 

In  January,  1865,  Serrano,  the  present 
Regent,  said  in  the  Spanish  Senate,  in 
answer  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet : 

"  That  he  ought  to  know  that  wherever  the 
in/amotu  traffic  was  practised,  complete  de- 
moralization reigned;  that  under  the  pretext 
of  the  trade  every  iniquity  and  horror  was 
committed ;  that  in  those  negotiations  nothing 
was  committed  to  writing,  that  contracU  were 
verbal,  and  where  the  conditions  were  broken, 
it  was  usual  to  resoH  to  the  dagger  for  redress. 
We  call  (he  said)  upon  the  civilized  world  to 
hear  the  acknowledgment ;  that  he  had  found 
out  that  all  parties  participating  in  the  African 
trade  uere  opposed  to  tJie  sending  of  deputies 
from  Cuba  and  to  tiftry  reform  whatsoever!** 

Very  soon  after,  the  noble  Duke  re- 
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ccivcd  a  petitioD,  signed  by  twekty 
THOUSAND  of  the  luost  distinguished 
inhabitants  of  Cuba,  which  from  its 
spontaneous  character  gives  a  con-cct 
idea  of  the  political  sentiment  prevail- 
ing at  the  jtime,  and  justifies  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extracts.  We  aHow 
ourselves  no  freedom  in  translating : 

"  How  could  those  reaping  tbo  advantage:* 
of  commercial  monopoly,  or  enriching  them- 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  honor,  ever 
consent  to  the  political  reforms  to  which  Cuba 
is  entitled,  and  which  are  called  for  by  the 
general  weal  as  long  as  tlioso  reforms  are  sure 
to  produce  the  suppression  of  the  privileges, 
and  the  end  of  so  egregious,  immorality? " 
«••••■ 

'*  Between  the  mother-country  and  the  Ul- 
tramarine Provinces  a  wall  has  been  raised  in 
the  shape  of  a  political  charter*  robbing  the 
latter  of  the  rights  and  guarantees  which  they 
have  enjoyed  at  all  times  in  common  with  tho 
Peninsular.'* 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  The  time  bos  come  to  return  to  the  path  of 
reason,  justice,  and  expediency.  As  men  and 
as  Spaniards ;  by  natural  law ;  by  tho  law 
written  and  stamped  in  all  the  constitutions 
preceding  the  constituents  Cortes  of  1837, 
these  were  incompetent  to  rob  from  us  a  right 
exercised  before  on  all  occasions  when  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Spanish  nation  had 
exercised  them.  Wo  neither  participated  in, 
or  consented  to,  that  usurpation,  and  the  right 
has  not  come  under  prescription,  and  it  is  in 
vigor.  Cuba  protested  then  through  ber  re- 
jected deputies,  and  has  protested  ever  since 
by  all  Indirect  means  in  her  power." 

On  the  28th  of  June  following,  the 
slavers'  oligarchy  addressed  the  Gov- 
ernment in  support  of  their  exclusive 
policy ;  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  one 
month  later,  July  28th,  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty : 

"  As  to  the  conspiracies  (it  said),  the  expa- 
triation and  executions  which  we  all  deplore, 
prove  (and  it  is  proper  not  to  forget)  that  as 
long  as  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  native 
Cubans  were  equal,  no  conspirators  existed, 
and  never  was  it  fouud  necessary  to  spill  one 
drop  of  blood  for  political  motives." 

The  petitioners  mention  unfair  means 
employed  to  obtain  signatures  by  the 
slave-oligarchy  in  support  of  their 
views,  stating  that  in  some  cases  the 
parties  had  disavowed  their  incautious 
adhesion.    It  adds : 

'*  No,  Sefioro,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Inhabit- 

•  That  of  1837. 


ants  of  Cuba  are  in  a  majority  so  abject  as  to 
reject  and  fear  political  reforms :  the  truth  is, 
that  they  arc  anxious  to  receive  them,  and  that 
they  require  them  of  every  kind." 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
their  opponents,  a  time  arrived  when 
the  Government  could  no  longer  resist, 
and  on  the  25th  of  November,  1865,  the 
Queen  issued  an  order  creating  a  Junta 
merely  to  report  "  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  laws  that  should  be  presented  to 
the  Cortes  for  the  government  of  the 
Antilles ;  on  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
isting labor  and  emigration,  on  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  nations,  and 
on  the  tariflf  question."  The  Junta 
should  consist  of  a  number  of  officials 
not  limited,  of  twenty-two  Commission- 
ers elected  by  tho  people,  and  of  twen- 
ty-two more  of  Government  choice. 

General  Domingo  Dulce,  then  Gov- 
ernor-General, was  the  man  whose  duty 
it  became  to  direct  the  election  of  Com- 
missioners ;  and  it  was  so  unfairly  done 
that  the  Corporation  of  Havana  itself 
condemned  the  illegality  of  the  act; 
the  Court,  however,  sanctioned  the  un- 
lawful trick  practised  to  favor  the  oli- 
garchy in  tho  election.  But  in  spite  of 
intrigues,  the  reformists  elected  their 
Commissioners  almost  to  a  man.  It  is 
proper  to  state  with  reference  to  the 
manoeuvre  of  General  Dulce,  that  in  the 
Spanish  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  unfair  management  of  the  election, 
as  having  been  ordered  by  him  in  a  pri- 
vate communication  to  Dulce. 

We*have  shown  what  were  the  lawAil 
demands  of  twenty  thousand  leading 
citizens  of  Cuba.  The  proof  that  they 
really  expressed  the  public  sentiment,  is 
demonstrated  in  the  consideration  shown 
in  the  timid  royal  decree  for  convening 
the  Junta  at  Madrid.  The  unquestiona- 
ble validity  of  that  expression  is  also 
proved  by  the  extraordinary  success  in 
the  election.  We  will  next  briefly  revert 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Junta  install- 
ed at  Madrid. 

At  the  inauguration,  the  Commission- 
ers were  told  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  discuss  any  question  except  that  of 
national,  monarchical,  and  religious 
unity;  yet  the  first  interrogatory  pre- 
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eented  for  them  to  answer  referred  only 
to  how  the  labor  of  the  colored  and 
Asiatic  population  should  be  regulated, 
and  what  immigration  should  be  favor- 
ed. Upon  that  Jos^  Marales  Lemus,  now 
the  representative  of  Cespedes  at  Wash- 
ington, and  then  one  of  the  elected 
Commissioners  from  the  people,  re- 
minded the  presiding  officer  that  such 
a  course  was  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ject and  the  pledges  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Colonies.  The  latter,  however,  de- 
nied the  Commissioners  the  right  to 
question  the  order  of  interrogatories. 

Among  the  remarkable  incidents  was 
a  proposition  made  by  the  Commission- 
ers from  Puerto  Rico  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  with  or  without 
indemnification,  and  a  report  of  the  ma- 
jority, requesting  the  slave-trade  to  be 
declared  piracy,  and  those  engaged  in 
it  to  be  excluded  from  Spanish  nation- 
ality. To  sustain  our  statement  as  to 
the  power  of  the  slave-oligarchy,  we 
make  some  extracts  from  this  report. 
Alluding  to  the  ejection  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  1837,  it  says : 

"  From  that  time,  instead  of  begging  for 
toleration,  the  African  trade  lifted  its  head 
proudly,  and  woe  to  whoever  should  dare  cen- 
sure it.  He  would  show  himself  thereby  a 
false  Spaniard,  a  rebel  opposing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  races  in  order  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  power  of  the  mother-country:  he  would 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  at  least 
be  deported  from  the  country.  In  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  be  an  African  trader,  to  buy  and 
hold  slaves,  was  evidence  of  being  a  good 
Spaniard,  because  these  means  were  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  national  sentiment.  To 
oppose  the  contraband  in  slaves,  to  refuse  to 
purchase  the  recently  imported,  or  to  free  the 
slaves,  was  to  show  wicked  intentions.  Not 
even  public  functionaries  were  spared  trouble 
and  hidden  attacks  if  they  showed  zeal  in  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  slave- 
trade." 

A  gentleman  of  great  honesty  and 
superior  acquirements — ^Antonio  Gon- 
zales de  Mcndoza — awake  to  the  perils 
of  further  introductions  of  Africans,  had 
obtained  permission  to  organize  a  so- 
ciety, whose  members  bound  themselves 
to  purchase  no  slaves  arriving  after  the 
19th  November,  1865 : 

**  The  basis  of  this  project  (we  quote  from 


the  Commissioner's  same  Report)  could  not  be 
more  simple,  inoficusive,  and  innocent,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  copy  annexed,  and  tiierefore 
the  worthy  General  did  not  hesitate  to  approve 
it  pro  tern.,  but  the  slave-dealers,  on  finding  out 
that  all  classes,  especially  the  planters,  sympa- 
thized with  the  object  of  the  association  and 
were  hastening  to  subscribe  the  engagement 
not  to  purchase  recently  imported  negroes,  nor 
aid  directly  or  indirectly  the  African  traffic, 
felt  that  they  were  in  great  danger,  and  initiated 
a  species  of  crusade  against  it.  They  said  that 
it  was  revolutionary  in  its  character,  that  it 
covered  hidden  views,  that  it  attacked  national 
unity  under  pretext  of  opposing  the  slave-trade, 
and  by  these  means  succeeded  in  having  the 
association  disproved  and  the  sanction  of 
the  Governor-General  invalidated ;  thereby 
strengthening  the  belief  in  some  that  it  is 
really  anti-national  to  oppose  the  slave  trade 
and  in  others  that  it  is  useless  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  battle  against  it,  or  to  urge  the  appli- 
cation of  laws  sanctioned  for  its  suppression. 

"Cuba  is  no  longer  bent  on  sustaining 
negro-slaver}',  though  it  may  so  seem  ;  she  was 
so  for  reasons  we  all  know,  and  she  laments 
it;  she  has  been  drawn  in  spite  of  herself  to  be 
an  unwilling  accomplice  in  the  unjustifiable 
contraband.  The  majority  of  her  people  are 
now  aware  that  negroes  are  not  the  only  vic- 
tims sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  the  slave- 
dealers  ;  they  understand  how  far  their  future, 
and  even  their  present  mode  of  being,  are  com- 
promised through  the  persistency  in  that  traf- 
fic :  they  ardently  desire  to  see  it  forever  end- 
ed ;  they  are  anxious  to  prove  how  much  the 
past  weighs  on  their  minds  and  brings  shame 
to  their  cheeks,  and  how  sincerely  they  are 
determined  not  to  fall  again  into  a  fault  which 
has  been  the  source  of  so  many  evils.  TVe  are 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  sustain  the 
laudable  sentiment  of  our  constituents,  and  if, 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
enter  into  details  distasteful  perhaps  for  some, 
the  fault  lies  in  those  who  by  their  tenacious 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  means  to 
which  they  have  resorted,  have  forced  us  to 
the  sad  necessity  of  protesting  against  the 
injury  they  are  inflicting  on  that  island,  and 
against  accusations  which  that  island  no  longer 
d*e8erves. 

"  A  day  may  come  (we  quote  again),  when 
this  Report  may  be  published,  and  it  may 
perhaps  incline  some  to  desist  from  specula- 
tions which  they  undertake  possibly  without 
reflection  and  not  comprehending  the  shame- 
ful hideousness  of  the  crime  and  the  horrorn 
of  its  efiects.  77ie  World  sltaUthen  know  that 
Cuba  has  availed  herself  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  has  been  granted/or  her  totpeahf  in 
order  to  protest  energetically  against  the  abom- 
inable trade,  and  the  idea  of  a  common  respon- 
sibility existing  between  the  country  and  the 
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smiigglers  wba  dishonor  it,  being  made  to  dis- 
appear, the  former  will  be  spared  some  of  the 
dangers  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the 
latter  will  be  less  inclined  to  indulge  hopes  of 
impunity."  * 

The  Commissioners  proposed  the  abo- 
lition of  customs,  the  substitution  of 
income  tax ;  a  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment involving  representation  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  colonial  vote  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes ;  and  they  also  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, from  which  we  feel  compelled  to 
give  these  extracts : 

"We  think  with  Mr.  Poey,  that  a  cause 
based  on  the  precedents  of  slavery,  is  irretriev- 
ably lost  at  the  tribunal  of  human  conscience. 
We  add,  that  a  social  system  needing  the  sup- 
port of  laws  oflfensive  to  good  morals,  which,  in 
its  excess  of  precautions  against  the  slave,  at- 
tacks the  security  of  the  free,  though  belonging 
to  the  dominant  race  which  is  also  suspected  ;— 
a  system  in  which  we  find  a  man  coarse  and 
cruel,  wielding  discretional  power  over  two 
hundred  or  more  individuals,  whom  he  is,  at 
liberty  to  chastise  or  hold  in  fetters— which 
condemns  a  human  being  to  a  brutal  existence, 
and  allows  him  to  be  sold  as  sheep ;  an  insti- 
tution which  corrupts  the  master  and  degrades 
the  slave,  which  tarnishes  the  modesty  of  the 
maid,  and  stimulates  the  sensuality  of  the  youth 

is  one  of  whose  existence  every  honest  soul 

should  be  ashamed  to  be  an  accomplice."    .    . 

**  Man  carries  providentially  in  himself  the 
necessity  of  labor  and  the  capacity  to  produce, 
the  power  to  use  the  elements  which  nature 
places  within  bis  reach,  the  calling  to  exercise 
that  power,  and  consequently  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  labor. 

'^The  abolition  of  slavery  no  longer  depends 
on  the  Government,  or  people,  of  countries 
which  yet  retain  the  few  remains  of  the  fatal 
institution.  It  is  a  fact  irrevocably  consumma- 
ted in  the  general  sentiment  of  the  world ;  it  is 
the  logical  result  of  a  series  of  acts  and  events 
becoming  more  magnificent,  more  exacting, 
and  more  irresistible." 

No  annals  of  any  civilized  state  have 
ever  furnished  such  instances  of  injus- 
tice, as  these  records  disclose  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Cubans  by  the  slave- 
oligarchy.  The  solemn  appeal  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1867,  only  two  years 
ago,    demanding   for    themselves    the 

♦  Signed  by  J.  M.  Angulo— Aco«fi— CastellanoB 
— AjBcaxate--Jos6  Moraleii  Lemus— <:ioant  Foios— 
Dnloes— Antonio  Bodrigncz— Tomas  Texry— J.  A. 
SeheTBrrlar-QiufioneB — JBomal — Camcrjo— B.  Bel- 
vW— Ortega. 


rights  of  freemeb,  and  rejecting  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  is  a  solemn  spectar 
cle,  having  no  precedent  in  the  history 
of  any  slave  country ;  and  it  is  in  this 
aspect  we  present  the  case  of  Cuba  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.* 

What  excuse  did  the  rulers  of  Spain 
offer  for  disregarding  the  requests  of 
the    colonists?  .  None.      Still,    thirty 
years  of  patient  endurance  were  insuffi- 
cient to  exhaust  forbearance.    The  Cu- 
bans continued  to  manifest  a  submis- 
sive spirit.    The  disturbed  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  changes  among  the  offi- 
cials in  power,  which  accompanied  the 
last  days  of  the  reign  of  the  Queen, 
were  accepted  as  causes  sufficient  for 
slighting  their  demands.     And  when 
the  nation  seemed  to  awake  from  a  pro- 
longed trance  of  comiption  and  tyran- 
ny, and  the  cry  of  "  8pain  with  Tumor  P^ 
was  launched  as  the  watchword  to  the 
expectant  citizens  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  Serrano  and  Dulce,  and  their 
Liberal  associates,  were  installed  in  the 
government   palace  of  Madrid,  could 
any  one   imagine  that  the   rights  of 
Cuba  would  still  be  withheld  ?    Every 
military  conmiander  was  at   once  re- 
moved, excepting  the  one  whose  cor- 
ruption was  the  most  glaring,  whose 
administration    was    the    most    venal, 
whose  profligacy  was  the  most  scandal- 
ous and  repugnant.      That   man  was 
Lersundi,  who  respected  no  principles, 
who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  firan- 
chises,  having  come  as  Governor-Gene- 
ral to  Cuba  to  amass  a  fortune,  which 
could  only  l)c  acquired    through   the 
slave-dealers'  clique. 

While  raising  altars  to  liberty  in 
Spain,  the  people  there  were  neverthe- 
less imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that 
clique,  and  cruelly  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  Cubans.  Notwith- 
standing the  rising  of  a  resolute  small 
band  of  patriots  at  the  village  of  Yara, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1868,  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  distinguished 
citizens  of  Havana,  anxious  to  avoid 


♦  We  commend  the  foregoing  account  to  Wendell 
Fhlllips,  who  asserts  the  Cubans  have  no  desire 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  I  See  Antt-Slavery  Stan- 
dard, October  20. 
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civil  war,  waited  on  tho  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and,  in  conrteons  and  respectful 
terms,  asked  that  Cuba  should  be  as- 
similated to  the  European  provinces,  as 
in  1812  and  1820.  The  refusal  was  ac- 
companied with  remarks  of  disrespect 
to  the  assembly ;  and  Colonel  Modet,  a 
Spanish  officer  in  the  service,  was  in- 
stantly shipped  to  Spain  for  daring  to 
sustain  the  wishes  of  the  Havanese. 
Still,  the  latter  did  not  relinquish  a  lin- 
gering loyal  hope.  They  remembered 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  grievances 
by  the  Duke  de  la  Torre  (Serrano),  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment; they  trusted  the  man,  and 
many,  whose  hearts  have  become  filled 
with  resentment  since,  wrote  to  him, 
describing  that  last  affront ;  while  they 
begged  for  one  drop  from  the  fountain 
of  liberty,  to  in  some  degree  appease 
the  excited  islanders.  The  telegraph 
brought  the  public  answer — ^it  was  the 
sanction  of  the  exclusion  enforced  on 
the  citizens  of  Havana  by  Lersundi, 
the  old  soldier  of  despotism.  At  the 
Cortes,  which  soon  after  met,  there 
were  some  European  Spaniards  who 
generously  demanded  justice  and  free- 
dom for  the  West  Indian  Colonics ;  they 
were  chiefly  from  the  republican  ranks. 
The  eloquent  Emilio  Castelar,  whose 
voice  has  stirred  many  districts  of 
Spain  while  resounding  praises  to  the 
American  nation,  advocated  the  cause ; 
and,  pointing  to  the  British  colonial 
policy,  claimed  that  the  institutions  for 
Cuba  should  be  so  ample  and  free,  that 
the  union  with  the  mother-country 
should  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Cu- 
bans. In  answering  these  suggestions, 
this  very  summer,  the  Duke  Regent  re- 
minded the  orator  that,  in  Cuba,  shtcry 
existed;  apparently  forgetting  that  he 
had  himself  advocated  emancipation, 
and  that  to  grant  it  would  be  to  con- 
form to  the  popular  will  on  the  island. 
His  policy  became  that  of  the  slave- 
clique— viz.,  to  compel  blind  obedience, 
and  sustain  the  obnoxious  institution. 

When  the  outcry  against  Spanish  rule 
became  literally  wild,  and  Cespedes  and 
Harmol  had  shown  that  there  were  firm- 
ness and  energy  in  the  revolution,  Dulce 


was  sent  to  Havana  to  appease  the 
storm,  not  by  the  granting  of  rights, 
but  by  his  personal  popularity.  He 
called  around  him  the  reluctant  reform- 
ists of  old,  issued  an  amnesty  to  those 
in  arms,  talked  of  reforms  extensively 
but  guardedly,  allowed  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  permitted  citizens  to  assem- 
ble and  discuss  all  subjects 

But  he  studiously  withheld  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  allowing  the  bureaucratic 
structure  still  to  represent  the  various 
interests  at  stake.  It  was  simply  his 
will,  or  exclusive  authority,  which  ruled. 
For  nearly  two  weeks  he  permitted  the 
people  freely  to  express  their  opinions, 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  almost  seem, 
of  ascertaining  the  victims  that  were  to 
fall  at  the  appointed  time. 

Dulce  soon  saw  that  the  slave-oligar- 
chy— never  well  pleased  with  hiin — had 
organized  volunteer  corps,  exclusively 
composed  of  peninsulars,  to  oppose  all 
political  concessions. 

His  predecessor,  Lersundi,  relied  on 
this  armed  cohort  of  factious  spirits  for 
all  emergencies ;  to  uphold  the  clique, 
to  frown  upon  free  institutions,  and  to 
even  raise  in  America  the  throne  of  tho 
wandering  Queen.*  He  boasted,  as  he 
left  the  Cuban  shores,  that  his  successor 
woulS  find  it  a  hard  task  to  control  tho 
ferment  he  bequeathed  him  in  the  vol- 
unteers ;  and  later  events,  ending  in  the 
ejection  of  Dulce  himself  from  the  isl- 
and, proves  the  correctness  of  the  threat. 
One  word  as  to  these  volunteers.  From 
the  name,  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
them  charged  with  the  defence  of  all 
peaceful  citizens.  They  are  a  body  or- 
ganized by  Lersundi,  in  the  country 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  and 
consist  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and 
their  clerks,  in  the  seaports  and  in  the 
interior — wherever,  in  fact,  a  shop  ex- 
ists. They  constitute  the  Spanish  Eu- 
ropean element  (67,562  in  numbers,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census),  who,  as  a 
body,  youthful  and  strong,  had  appa- 
rently thrived  in  the  drygoods,  hard- 
ware, and  grocery  business,  while,  in 


*  He  recoircd  a  t^^^m  lh>xii  Isabel,  dated  at 
Pan,  appealing  to  his  loyalty  when  it  waa  too  lata 
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reality,  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
the  chief  source  of  their  profits.  Even 
if  the  edncation  of  the  masses  had  at- 
tained a  decent  deyelopment  in  Spain, 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  business 
they  upheld  would  haye  made  them 
cruel,  as  they  were  really  ignorant. 
Since  the  time  when  the  lucrative  trade 
stopped,  many  had  become  bankrupt; 
and  they  could  no  longer,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  satisfy  the 
inordinate  wants  and  habits  created 
and  easily  provided  for  by  the  favorite 
speculation.  In  a  Creole,  the  volunteer 
saw  one  possessing  superior  intelligence, 
a  rival  in  power,  rising  in  proportion  as 
liberal  ideas  progressed — an  opponent 
to  the  system  which  had  enriched  the 
elder  peninsulars  of  his  party.  Thwart- 
ed in  his  personal  expectations,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  look  upon  the  native 
Cuban  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  It 
is  in  this  way  the  strength,  joint  action, 
and  ferocity  of  the  volunteers  can  bo 
explained.  Our  readers  remember  how 
they  rushed  from  an  ambuscade,  to  fire 
on  the  defenceless  people  at  the  Yilla- 
nueva  theatre,  and  paraded  the  streets 
for  whole  days,  massacring  the  innocent 
inhabitants,  on  the  ground  that  they 
heard  seditious  cries;  how  they  shot 
down  people  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  capa- 
city of  police-agents,  and  crowded  into 
the  jails  to  insult  the  powerless  victims ; 
how  they  sacked  the  Aldama  palace 
— deposing  governors,  who  resisted 
their  merciless  purposes— insisting  on 
immediate  executions.  And  when,  as 
an  act  of  clemency,  to  save  the  lives  of 
hundreds  unjustly  imprisoned,  Dulce 
succeeded  in  shipping  the  latter  to  an 
inhospitable  island  on  the  African  coast, 
the  volunteers  murdered  numbers  on 
the  Havana  wharf,  who,  they  said,  had 
manifested  sympathy  for  their  exiled 
friends. 

This  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  1869. 
Scarcely  had  they  finished  their  coward- 
ly assassinations,  when  they  forced  Gene- 
ral Dulce  to  leave  his  palace,  to  sanc- 
tion the  immediate  execution  of  a  poor 
man  whom  a  policeman  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  protect.  The  Havanese  wit- 
nessed with  terror  these  acts  of  atrocity. 


which  was  intensified  by  the  powerless 
condition  of  the  Govemor-jQeneral.  All 
have  heard  the  account  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  gentlemen,  rudely  thrust 
on  board  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  and 
subjected  to  every  species  of  abuse  and 
sufiering  during  a  long  voyage  to  Af- 
rica, at  the  hands  of  the  "  volunteers." 

Next  came  the  executions  of  Leon 
and  Medina,  who  had  been  legally  con- 
demned, and  who  uttered  inflammatorp 
patriotic  words  on  the  scafibld.  Some 
one  in  the  crowd,  it  is  said,  made  a 
sympathetic  response.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  armed  soldiers  and  volunteers 
at  the  time  in  the  square,  and  through 
the  city,  yet  they  fired  instantly  on  the 
populace,  and  six  victims,  including  a 
woman,  were  killed.  Dulce  himself 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  blame.  He 
praised  them  for  their  loyalty,  and 
gave  them  encouragement.  **  You  must 
seize,"  he  said  to  the  volunteers,  in  a 
proclamation,  "  whosoever  shall  spread 
alarming  reports,"  etc. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  the 
thirst  for  blood  was  inspired  through- 
out the  Spanish  ranks ;  and  the  killing 
of  suspected  citizens,  not  by  judicial 
decree,  nor  even  by  order  of  a  com- 
mander, but  by  the  infuriated  armed 
rabble,  became  the  rule.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  turned  against  Dulce,  when  he  at 
last  attempted  to  control  it.  Then  it 
was  the  volunteers  ejected  him — the 
representative  of  Spain  1  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  these  outrages.  The 
silent  murder  of  prisoners  at  Santiago 
and  (by  wholesale)  in  the  camps ;  the 
treacherous  death  inflicted  on  Augusto 
Arango  by  the  Governor  of  Principe 
not  heeding  a  safe-conduct,  on  the  faith 
of  which  he  had  trusted ;  the  disgrace- 
ful proclamation  of  Valmaseda;*  the 
burning  of  prisoners  at  Las  Tunas. 
We  pause  before  the  heart-rending 
drama  of  Jiguani.  Eight  universally 
beloved  and  wealthy  citizens  of  San- 


*  It  pnmshcd  with  death  whoever  was  not  nt  his 
residence,  and  did  not  accoxxnt  for  it  satisfactorily ; 
it  ordered  that  women  found  awaj  from  their 
homes,  should  be  conducted  forcibly  to  Bayamo ; 
and  that  houses  not  bearing  a  white  flag  should 
bo  destroyed. 
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tiago,  with  their  eeryants  and  friends 
who  came  to  soothe  them  in  their  grief 
(twenty- one  in  number),  were  shot,  on 
the  8d  of  last  August,  by  the  escort  of 
Colonel  Palacios. 

When  they  were  made  acquainted 
with  Valmascda^s  order  for  them  to  go 
a  long  land-journey,  they  petitioned, 
through  the  foreign  consuls,  to  be  judg- 
ed at  their  domicile,  requesting,  if  go 
•hey  must,  to  do  so  under  an  escort 
which  they  could  trust,  declaring  their 
fears  of  what  might  happen  on  the 
road.  They  reached  Bayamo  safely, 
and  then  they  were  made  to  undertake 
another  unexpected  journey  under  the 
terrible  Palacios,  who,  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, fell  on  the  defenceless  prisoners, 
leaving  not  one  alive.  Of  the  victims, 
not  one  had  been  judged.  Many  had 
not  been  accused,  and  some  had  actu- 
ally been  released  as  innocent.  Palacios 
was  allowed,  by  General  de  Rhodas,  to 
reach  Spain  unmolested.  While  allud- 
ing to  these  records  of  official  crime,  we 
have  evidence  of  similar  deeds  commit- 
ted on  the  19th  and  22d  of  October,  at 
Roque  and  Palmillas,  within  six  and 
twelve  hours'  ride  from  Havana.  Twen- 
ty citizens  were  tied,  carried  off,  and 
slaughtered — nine  at  Aizpwinas,  eleven 
at  Palmillas.  The  volunteers,  the 
chapelgorri,  and  the  Governor  of  Colon, 
are  implicated ;  but  they  are  ««/<?,  being 
agents  of  a  recognized  Power. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  far 
these  sanguinary  persecutions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  peace  to  the  people 
and  security  to  the  Spanish  hold  on 
Cuba?  Nearly  fifty  thousand  regular 
troops,  and  as  many  volunteers,*  perfect- 
ly armed  and  equipped,  have  up  to  this 
time  been  employed  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion, aided,  besides,  by  a  powerful  navy 
and  abundant  cash  resources  drawn  on 
the  credit  of  the  island.  What  is  the 
result  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  Western  Department,  from  Cape 
San  Antonio  to  the  east  of  Cardenas, 
bears  the  oppressive  weight  of  stupen- 
dous military  array,  comprising  the  for- 
tifications of  Havana ;   and  no  mo^e- 

♦Tbey  have  by  their  own  aooonnii  >ost  lO^OOO 
men. 


ment  is  heard  there  save  murders,  like 
those  of  Guansgay  and  the  Oliveras. 

In  the  section  of  the  Cinco  Villas,  or 
the  space  lying  between  Remedios  and 
Sagua  on  the  north,  and  Cienfuegos  and 
Jaguey-Grande  on  the  south,  including 
Santa-Clara  and  the  mountains  of  Mani- 
caragua,  there  are  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand patriots,  under  General  Federioo 
Cabada,  who,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
persed, have  commenced  the  threatened 
war  of  fire  on  the  canefields.  It  is  said 
that  at  Cienfuegos  they  have  received 
an  important  accession  h'om  the  Spanish 
ranks,  of  republicans  who  refuse  to 
attack  their  political  brethren. 

In  the  Central  Department,  Ignacio 
Agramonte  commands  10,000  Camague- 
yanos,  intercepting  the  road  between 
KucTitas  on  the  northern  coast  and 
Puerto-Principe,  holding  in  check  four- 
teen thousand  well-armed  regular  troops, 
with  abundance  of  artillery.  Puerto- 
Principe  is  deprived  of  trade  and  provi- 
sions, cruelly  oppressed  and  reduced  to 
very  small  numbers. 

Generals  Jordan  and  Marmol,  in  the 
east,  from  Santiago  to  Bayamo,  have 
under  their  command  about  13,000  men. 
The  General  Commander-in-Chief,  Que- 
sada,  counts  besides  on  several  thou- 
sands, of  all  shades  of  color,  who  are 
waiting  for  arms ;  and  also  on  the  en- 
tire population,  whose  soul  is  with  the 
Liberals.  With  hands  and  feet  tied  by 
want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  in 
the  absence  of  municipal  concert  and 
authority,  with  no  proper  organization 
in  the  outset,  the  resistance  of  the  Cu- 
ban army  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  despair. 

The  Cubans  fight  bravely.  No  one 
can  read  the  Spanish  version  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Baire,  which  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters— the  fight  being  carried 
on,  not  with  fire-arms,  but  with  cold 
steel — ^without  being  satisfied  of  their 
valor,  and  the  spirit  which  inspires 
them.  The  struggle,  however,  is  un- 
equal. The  Spaniards  hold  possesion 
of  the  towns  and  forts ;  they  are  not 
entangled  by  family  ties,  maintaining, 
as  they  do,  disreputable  intimacies  wi^ 
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colored  mistresses  whom  they  despise. 
The  Cubans  lack  diBcipline  and  arms, 
and  even  clothing,  while  they  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  their  wives,  mothers,  and 
children.  The  cause  of  Spain  is  sus- 
tained by  a  reign  of  terror  (unchecked 
by  the  least  restraint),  such  as  has  never 
been  justified  by  civilized  governments ; 
while  the  Cubans,  separated  from  their 
friends  by  an  inhospitable  sea,  are  hem- 
med in  by  their  narrow  territory,  and 
watched  by  a  powerful  navy.  They  are 
obliged  to  seek  secretly  in  America  the 
support  and  the  arms  which  our  coun- 
try has  always  before  tendered  to  strug- 
gling republics,  and  which  we  openly 
grant  to  their  enemies. 

To  show  the  animus  with  which  the 
contest  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  future, 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  we  translate  from 
the  Cronista,  the  Spanish  organ  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  of  date  November  20. 
Speaking  of  the  proposed  burning  of 
the  canefields,  by  command  of  Cespe- 
des,  it  says : 

''Nothing  seems  easier  (ban  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  if  the  Spanish  authorities  do  not 
adopt  measures  of  teiT(Mr  of  such  nature  that 
the  bare  enunciation  of  them  be  sufficient  to 
freeze  with  fear  the  blood  of  the  bandits." 

"  It  will  certainly  happen  (in  cose  the  burn- 
ing is  not  stopped)  that  on  a  day  least  expect- 
ed, the  Spaniards  will  rise  in  wrath,  and  ex- 
ecute on  the  Island  a  general  robber-deed 
{Barrabasada !)  that  will  resound  over  the 
earth  until  the  end  of  the  world." 

**  The  Spaniards  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  hare 
sworn  to  defend  it  at  any  hazard,  even  to  bury- 
ing U  in  the  abjfse  of  the  eea  if  necessary,  that 
our  enemies  shall  not  gain  her  ;  and  they  will 
perform  this  as  loyal  men,  doing  all,  oil  that 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfil  their  oath." 

Does  it  seem  credible  that  such  lan- 
guage could  appear  in  print,  here  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1869  ?  We  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  had  we  not  the  CronUta  lying 
on  the  table  before  us. 

The  question  rises  directly  from  the 
subject — a  question  not  to  be  blinked 
or  evaded,  except  with  the  loss  of  na- 
tional dignity — What  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  ?    We  answer : 

First,  to  interfere  to  compel  the  con- 
test in  Cuba  to  be  carried  on  according 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 


Second,  to  accord  to  the  Cubans  bel- 
ligerent rights. 

Of  the  precedents  (and  precedents 
are  very  soothing  to  the  diplomatist), 
to  justify  the  first  proposition,  the  one 
which  most  naturally  occurs  to  us  is 
the  "Elliot  Treaty,"  so  called,  where- 
in England  interfered  during  the  Car- 
list  war  in  Spain,  to  stop  the  sangui- 
nary character  of  the  contest.*  ^ 

Let  the  United  States  follow  a  prece- 
dent so  noble  and  humane,  and  compel 
the  contest  in  Cuba  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

Next,  as  to  granting  Cuba  belligerent 
rights.  According  to  Vatt^l,  neutrals 
are  bound  to  consider  the  parties  in  a 
civil  war  as  independent. 

That  belligerency  is  not  a  right,  but  a 
fact  which  must  be  admitted  in  prac- 
tice, though  it  may  not  be  recognized 
in  an  official  declaration. 

Such  have  been  the  principles  sus- 

*  This  was  in  1835,  the  year  after  a  treaty  of  ol* 
liance  had  been  entered  into  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  object  being  the 
■upport  of  Maria  of  Portugal  and  Isabel  IL  of 
Spain,  the  *^  Constitution  '*  harlng  n  few  days  he- 
fore  l}een  accepted.  At  that  time  the  party  of 
Don  Carlos  was  making  headway  under  its  fa- 
mous leader  Zumalacarregui.  The  contest  as- 
sumed a  most  snnguinory  character  on  both  aides, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  requested  the  Marquis  Ml- 
raflores  to  make  known  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain,  **  the  inmost  and  personal  desire 
of  Ills  Britannic  Mi^jeety  to  have  measures  adopted 
which  shall  subject  the  proceedings  of  the  offlciali 
and  commanders  of  her  Government  nnd  army 
to  a  system  calculated  rather  to  conciliate  than  to 
destroy  those  whom  it  is  Her  Majesty^*  interest  t« 
call  to  duty." 

Subseqaently,  on  the  27th  and  2Sth  April,  1835, 
on  agreement  proposed  by  Lord  Elliot,  Commia« 
sionor  of  His  Britannic  Ms^estjr,  was  adpoted  aa  a 
rule  for  the  boUigerenta  at  Gaipuzooa,  Alava, 
Vlzcaya  and  Navarra.    It  was  as  follows  : 

Art.  Ist.  The  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  ar- 
mies now  at  war  (in  the  'proTinces)  agree  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners  made  on  cither  side  and 
to  exchange  them  in  the  following  manner,  etc. 

Arts.  2d,  3d,  and  4th  refer  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

Art.  5th,  fixes  a  place  for  security  for  prisoners 
not  exchanged. 

Art.  6tli.  During  this  contest  no  life  shall  be 
taken  of  any  person,  civilian  or  military,  for  his 
political  opinions,  without  his  having  been  Judged 
and  condemned  according  to  military  rules  and 
the  ordinances  of  Spain,  this  condition  not  being 
applicable  to  prisoners  of  war  whose  fate  la  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  articles. 

Art  7  protects  the  wounded  and  slok. 
Signed:  Gbbosimo  Valobz, 

TOMAS  ZUMALACABBSOUl. 
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tained  by  England,  France,  and  other 
nations,  especially  during  the  wars  of 
the  various  Colonies  of  America  against 
the  parent  State. 

The  United  States  have  officially  de- 
clared that  they  would  admit  the  flag 
of  any  party  in  rebellion,  provided  it 
respected  the  law  in  this  country  ;  and 
they  have  further  declared  that,  from 
the  conmiencement  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  Spanish -American  provinces 
against  Spain,  they  admitted  their  flags 
without  investigating  whether  the  pa- 
triots had  just  cause  for  rising  or  a 
probability  of  success. 

The  flag  pf  Cuba  should  therefore  be 
admitted  in  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  that  of  Spain.* 

We  claim  to  have  proved  the  three 
statements  with  which  we  commenced 


*  Mr.  Snmner  allogosi  on  the  other  side,  that 
neither  Poland  nor  Ilungary  \7ere  acknowledged 
OB  bclligt«renta. 

But  the  British  Government  Bald  in  1825,  on 
the  Qreclan  question,  that  the  national  interest 
required  tliat  the  riglit  of  belligerency  be  granted 
to  any  portion  of  a  people  rising  in  arma  The 
Poles  were  belligerents,  whether  Europe  were 
just  or  not  in  their  behalf 

As  to  Hungary,  In  Wheaton's  Elements  of  In- 
ternational Law,  edited  by  B.  H.  Dann,  Jr.,  8th 
edition,  we  read  on  page  46  : 

*'  The  state  of  things  in  Hungary,  in  1849,  would 
doubtless  have  Justified  any  nutlon  in  recognizing 
the  l>elligerency  of  Hungary,  if  her  own  relations 
with  the  parties  to  the  contest  bad  bren  such  as  to 
require  such  a  declaration  as  a  guide  to  her  own 
officials  and  private  citizens  and  as  a  notice  to  both 
parties." 

Mr.  Sumner  falls  into  the  error  of  claiming  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  strength  to  conquer, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  unsound.  What  of 
our  own  struggle  in  1778,  brought  to  a  happy  issue 
by  the  aid  rendered  by  Franco,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Sumner's  Commentary  on  National  Law  7 


this  article.  We  believe  we  have  re- 
corded enongh  to  satisfy  every  one  who 
reads  it,  of  the  character  of  the  Cuban 
struggle. 

As  to  our  (Government's  interfering  to 
humanize  the  contest,  precedent  justi- 
fies it  and  humanity  demands  it.  Fur- 
ther, the  law  of  nations,  the  custom  of 
civilized  States,  and  our  own  course 
hitherto,  demand  that  we  accord  to  the 
Cubans  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  struggle.  How 
long  it  may  be  protracted  depends  on 
intercurrent  events.  The  responsibility 
rests  on  our  own  Government.  It 
should  adopt  a  just,  humane,  and  dig- 
nified position,  uninfluenced  by  and 
without  reference  to  Castilian  arro- 
gance and  pride,  or  to  the  fears  of 
timid  and  shallow-minded  politicians. 

The  day  of  personal  government  is 
past.  The  power  of  emperor,  king, 
sultan,  pacha,  have  all  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  opinion  over  the  whole  world. 
The  tide  of  human  progress  bears 
down  the  ramparts  of  tyranny,  inspires 
everywhere  a  keener  sense  of  men's 
rights,  which  is  to  result  in  exact  and 
equal  justice  to  all.  Spain  alone,  of  all 
constituted  Governments,  defies  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  The  character 
of  her  present  revolution  has  become 
narrowed  to  a  strife  for  control  between 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  chiefs. 
The  republican  party  there  is  crushed, 
while  she  retains  her  grasp  on  Cuba  by 
a  series  of  enormities  which  outrage 
the  moral  sense  of  all  Christendom. 
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AMERICAN    HOTELS. 

[BT  a  C08M0F0LITAIT.] 
**  Shall  I  not  take  mine  eaae  In  mine  inn  f  "'-Shakaptart. 


Ik  the  memorable  year  of  European 
Reyolutions,  1848,  a  young  Austrian 
prince  took  it  into  his  head  to  run 
away-  with  the  prima  donna  of  the 
Vienna  Stadt  Theatre,  and  to  spend  his 
honeymoon  in  America.  Having  taken 
rooms  at  the  Astor  House,  where  his 
wife's  magnificent  toilette,  her  pretty 
maid,  and  the  gigantic  chasseur  in  fuU 
humting  costume  had  created  no  small 
sensatioD,  he  startled  the  waiter  in  at- 
tendance at  his  rooms  by  ringing  the 
bell  furiously,  and  ordering  him  per- 
emptorily "to  send  the  landlady  up." 
The  disconcerted  waiter  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, and  to  inquire  what  the 
grievance  was.  "Tell  the  landlady," 
was  the  answer,  "to  come  up  here. 
The  sheettt  are  damp  1  This  will  never 
do  I"  Whether  the  "landlady"  ever 
received  the  message  or  not,  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  little  incident  there 
was  a  flood  of  light  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  American  hotels. 

Experienced  travellers  state  with 
much  force,  that  one  of  the  happiest 
results  obtained  from  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  the  habit 
of  rejecting  all  comparisons,  and  the 
knack  of  discoyering  what  is  good  and 
pleasant  in  every  country  and  every 
national  habit.  They  will  never  ask 
whether  the  Rhine  is  the  finer  river  or 
the  Hudson,  or  think  of  balancing  the 
beauties  of  Lake  George  against  those 
of  Lake  Como ;  but  rather  try  to  prove 
their  skill  in  pointing  out  to  you  charms 
in  a  landscape  where  before  you  saw 
no  attraction,  and  merits  in  local  pecu- 
liarities which  had  escaped  your  atten- 
tion. So  it  is  with  hotels.  American 
hotels  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
those  of  Europe.  They  have  great 
merits  of  their  own,  and  not  a  few 
defects,  of  both  of  which  it  may  not 


be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words^  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake,  as  becauso 
they  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  and  their  national 
habits. 

A  good  hotel  is  a  word  suggestive  of 
very  different  meanings  in  dificrent 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Englishman, 
reproducing  in  himself  the  insular  type 
of  his  country,  loves  to  be  by  himself, 
looks  upon  his  house  as  his  castle,  and 
wants  "  his  ease  in  his  inn."  Hence  the 
domestic  character  of  the  English  hotel, 
with  its  perfect  stillness,  its  thickly- 
carpeted  staircases  and  private  apart- 
ments. The  British  require  of  a  good 
hotel  the  closest  imitation  of  a  peace- 
ful home.  They  ask  for  their  sitting- 
room,  have  their  meals  served  up  pri- 
vately, and  never  see  nor  hear  the  other 
guests.  They  expect  to  pay  high,  but 
they  exact  also  a  full  equivalent  for 
tbeir  money,  not  in  luxury  and  splendor 
of  outfitting,  but  in  real,  substantial 
comfort.  The  very  costume  of  the  ser- 
vants is,  hence,  prescribed :  the  gloomy 
undertaker's  dress  for  the  silent,  well- 
trained  waiter,  and  the  coquettish  cap 
with  the  smart  ribbons  for  the  pretty 
chambermaid.  So  far  is  this  desire  to 
see  only  what  is  fiuniliar  and  homelike 
carried  by  certain  classes  in  England, 
that  country  squires  and  ministers  of 
the  church,  legal  men  and  country 
practitioners,  the  magnates  of  one  shire 
and  those  of  another,  have  each  their 
favorite  hotel  in  town,  to  which  they 
and  their  fathers  have  gone  faithfully 
for  generations.  Travellers  will  easily 
recall  such  old  establishments  in  Han- 
over Square,  Piccadilly,  or  Comhill, 
just  as  others  are  equally  favorite  re- 
sorts of  the  old  Catholic  families  or 
foreign  diplomats.  "  Commercial "  men 
and  foreigners  have,  of  course,  hotels 
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of  their  own,  after  special  patterns; 
bnt  the  good  hotel  of  the  Englishman 
is  uniformly  quiet,  dear,  and  eminently 
comfortable. 

The  good  hotel  of  the  German,  on 
the  contrary — and  they  are  very  good — 
bestows  its  main  efforts  upon  the  table, 
which  must  offer  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  respectable  quantities  with  su- 
perior quality,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
customer.  The  German  eats  no  break- 
fast, in  the  English  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  satisfied  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  roll ;  but  he  makes  two  most  substan- 
tial meals  of  his  dinner  and  his  supper, 
and  here  lies  the  excellency  of  German 
hotels.  The  cuisine  of  Vienna,  where, 
by-the-by,  a  table  d'h6te  was,  until 
within  a  few  years,  unknown,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  gourmeU  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  combining  the  merits  of 
German  and  Frencli  cooking  in  the 
happiest  manner.  The  rooms  are  a  mi- 
nor consideration  in  German  hotels, 
mainly  because  the  prudent  economy 
which  prevails  in  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  very  highest,  leads 
guests  to  choose  their  apartments  ac- 
cording to  their  purse.  The  German 
well-to-do  merchant  does  not  think  of 
going  into  a  first-floor  sitting-room, 
which  is  kept  for  fools,  piinces,  and 
Americans;  but  he  would  instantly 
leave  the  house  where  a  room  should 
be  offered  to  him  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
story,  with  furniture  which  his  coach- 
man might  think  barely  admissible. 
The  German  landlord  manages  every 
thing  himself,  leaving  to  his  dberheUner 
merely  the  distribution  of  rooms  and 
superintendence  of  waiters.  He  is  ever 
at  hand  to  hear  complaints,  to  ftimish 
information,  and  to  aid  the  traveller 
with  his  advice  and  experience.  He 
does  not  take  a  hotel  on  speculation,  or 
because  he  has  failed  elsewhere :  with 
him  the  business  is  a  profession,  for 
which  he  is  trained,  and  in  which  he  is 
as  anxious  to  win  an  honored  name  as 
well  as  to  earn  a  fortune.  Generally 
the  son  of  a  landlord,  he  is  sent  as  a 
young  man  to  some  renowned  hotel  in 
Fhmkfort  or  Vienna,  where  ho  serves 
bis  apprenticeship  as  a  conmion  waiter, 


napkin  on  arm,  and  piles  of  plates  in 
his  hands.  He  thus  becomes  familiar 
with  all  the  minor  details  of  the  kitch- 
en, the  cellar,  and  the  dining-room; 
with  all  the  habits  and  cunning  tricks 
of  waiters,  and  the  different  ways  of 
procuring  supplies  prevalent  in  different 
countries.  He  is  next  promoted  to  the 
responsible  position  of  head-waiter,  in 
order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
room-letting,  and  the  nature  of  gene- 
ral supervision,  while  he  is  now  also 
brought  in  contact  with  the  guests  of 
the  house,  and  acquires  that  marvellous 
tact  by  which  the  experienced  landlord 
detects  the  sharper  instantly,  and  reads, 
by  a  glance  at  the  cut  of  the  traveller's 
coat,  the  shape  of  his  trunk,  and  the 
manner  of  entering  the  house,  not  only 
to  what  class  of  society  he  belongs,  but 
his  nationality  also,  and  his  peculiar 
tastes.  Then  only,  when  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  keep  up  the  fair  renown  of 
some  great  hotel,  which  has  been  well 
spoken  of  for  a  century  throughout  the 
broad  German  land,  he  returns  home, 
and  assumes  either  the  house  over  which 
his  ancestors  have  ruled  for  many  gene- 
rations, or  some  new  enterprise,  in  which 
he  may  show  that  his  training  has  not 
been  in  vain.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  a  "  good  hotel "  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  is  kept  by  women,  whose  judi- 
cious management  results  in  the  great 
comfort  of  the  guesta  and  the  clear 
profit  of  the  owner.  Few  travellers 
who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  admirable 
table  of  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue,  in  Brus- 
sels, or  sat  in  its  hanging  gardens  on 
the  flat  roofs  overlooking  the  park,  will 
forget  the  excellent  lady  who  presides 
over  the  well-kept  establishment,  and 
points  with  legitimate  pride  at  the  tab- 
let in  her  dining-room,  on  which  the 
remote  year  of  the  last  century  is  re- 
corded, which  witnessed  the  first  open- 
ing of  her  house. 

The  Belgian  hotels,  though  more 
German  than  French,  still  resemble  the 
**  good  hotel "  in  France  in  many  points. 
There  the  late  breakfast,  equal  in  all 
points,  but  the  missing  soup,  to  a  full 
dinner,  and  the  late  dinner  itself,  mak- 
ing any  additional  meal  superfluous,  if 
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not  impossible,  form  the  characteristic 
feature.  Here,  also,  generation  after 
generation  often  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  house,  and  here  also  women 
frequently  manage,  if  not  the  whole 
establishment,  at  least  the  financial 
part.  But  the  caf6  proves  in  France  a 
serious  rival  to  the  hotel.  The  rooms 
arc,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factoi7,  if  in  spit-e  of  the  never-failing 
abundance  of  mirrors  and  cheap  bron- 
zes, and  the  annoying  wax  candles,  to 
be  paid  over  and  over  again  by  suc- 
ceeding relays  of  guests.  The  French- 
man lives  80  exclusively  at  the  caf<6,  to 
which  the  pleasant  air  of  his  native 
land  and  the  firmly-rooted  habits  of  his 
coxmtrymen  lead  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  requires  of  his  hotel  little 
more  than  a  modest  bed-room  for  the 
night,  and  his  two  good  meals  for  the 
day. 

Other  nations  have  either  no  hotels 
at  all — Stockholm,  a  king's  residence, 
and  the  superb  capital  of  a  great  realm, 
had  a  few  years  ago  not  a  single  hotel 
—or  inns,  which  are  the  horror  of  all 
travellers,  like  those  of  Spain  and  the 
interior  of  Russia.  In  other  lands, 
again,  they  are  so  closely  modelled 
after  the  pattern  of  French  hotels,  that 
it  would  be  wrong,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  compare  them  to  American  houses 
of  the  better  class. 

The  American  hotel  derives  its  pecu- 
liarities from  two  characteristic  features 
of  the  people,  for  whom  they  are  built 
and  kept.  The  American  is  emphati- 
cally a  gregarious  animal :  he  loves  a 
crowd,  and  prefers  living  in  a  crowd. 
Ho  is  born  in  a  crowd ;  for  physicians 
tell  us  that  there  are  more  births  of 
twins  in  the  Union  than  in  other  lands. 
He  swarms  in  crowds  to  public  schools, 
and  lives  in  commons  at  higher  colleges. 
He  rushes  in  crowds  upon  railways  and 
steamboats,  which  are  always  filled  to 
excess,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  aught 
but  monster  meetings.  He  dies  in 
crowds;  for  nowhere  do  disasters  kill 
larger  numbers  at  once,  whether  it  be 
an  explosion  on  the  railroad-track  or 
in  the  miner's  shaft.  And  even  after 
death  he  loves  to  lie  amid  a  crowd  in 
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those  enchanting  cemeteries  which  his 
quaint  hospitality  leads  him  to  show  in 
every  town  to  the  visitor  from  foreign 
landi?,  as  the  cheeriest  spot  and  fairest 
resort  in  his  magnificent  country.  The 
same  tendency  makes  him  fond  of  liv- 
ing in  a  crowd  at  a  hotel.  No  house  is 
a  "  good  hotel "  to  him,  that  does  not 
count  its  guests  by  the  thousand,  or 
at  least  by  hundreds,  and  opens  to  him 
a  suite  of  gorgeously  furnished  apart- 
ments, where  he  can  meet  large  num- 
bers of  friends,  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter can  exhibit  their  expensive  ward- 
robe before  a  critical  crowd,  which 
stands  them  instead  of  Mends  and  ac- 
quaintances. He  would  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  quiet  porte  oocJibre  of  a 
European  hotel,  with  its  grand  Suisse 
in  the  hall,  and  no  other  earthly  being 
near,  could  lead  to  a  "  first-rate  "  house. 
To  be  cooped  up  in  his  sitting-room  all 
day  long  would  be  intolerable  to  him, 
and  he  would  scorn  the  idea  of  dining 
with  his  family  in  a  pleasant,  cheery 
room,  all  by  themselves  I  He  demands 
that  he  shall  be  met  with,  as  he  enters 
the  hotel,  by  an  immense  host  of  smok- 
ing and  spitting  men,  which  surges  up 
and  down  the  vast  hall,  overflows  upon 
the  street  without  and  up  the  broad 
staircase  within,  and  through  which 
he  has  to  make  his  way  by  sheer  force, 
in  order  to  reach  the  counter  behind 
which  stands  the  impassive  master  of 
his  life  for  the  time  during  which  h© 
will  stay  at  the  house.  Woe  is  him  if 
he  has  not  followed  the  now  universal 
custom  of  the  Old  World,  to  cngago 
rooms  beforehand  by  telegram  1  A  cold 
refusal  meets  him,  or  he  is  reluctantly 
assigned  to  a  room  which,  upon  follow- 
ing the  morose  waiter  who  leads  him 
up-stairs,  he  finds  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  story,  and  is  expected  to  share 
with  a  number  of  other  guests.  The 
latter  he  hardly  objects  to,  for  the 
American  is  not  averse  to  sleeping  in 
crowds  also,  and  many  a  visitor  si>e- 
cially  demands  to  be  put  into  the  same 
room,  nay,  in  the  same  bed,  with  oth- 
ers. Did  not  a  President  of  the  United 
States  share  his  bed  with  a  renowned 
politician,  and  leave  tiie  record  of  their. 
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joint  consul tatio as  during  the  night  on 
the  record  of  history  ? 

In  this  assignment  of  rooms  occurs 
the  first  serious  objection  to  American 
hotels — the  rooms  have  all  one  and  the 
same  price,  whether  they  are  conven- 
iently situated  on  the  first  floor  and 
furnished  with  splendor,  or  lie,  at  the 
end  of  a  ten  minutes'  ascent,  in  the 
garret,  and  hold  merely  a  bed,  a  wash- 
stand,  and  a  chair.  Thousands  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  slight  addition  even 
t©  the  exorbitant  rates  exacted  now,  to 
be  spared  the  fatiguing  journey  to 
and  fro.  As  many,  perhaps,  would  be 
equally  willing  to  content  themselves 
with  a  remote  room  and  plain  furni- 
ture, if  by  so  doing  they  could  be  at  a 
good  hotel,  and  yet  live  somewhat 
more  cheaply.  Then  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  chance  or  of  partiality  what  room 
the  unlucky  traveller  is  forced  to  oc- 
cupy. The  American  has  always  been 
famous  for  his  chivalrous  appreciation 
of  a  lady — which  means,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, every  white,  decently  dressed  wom- 
an—but the  gentleman  is  as  yet  a  myth 
to  him.  The  days  have  happily  gone 
by,  when  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
admit  male  travellers  to  the  ladies' 
ordinary,  and  the  privilege  of  dining 
there  liad  to  be  paid  for  in  addition  to 
the  usual  charges ;  but  a  man  is  a  man, 
and  no  more,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rhada- 
manthus  in  the  office,  and,  unless  he 
can  claim  acquaintance  with  the  haugh- 
ty clerk,  and  shake  hands  across  the 
counter,  he  goes  the  way  of  the  me- 
chanic in  his  holiday  suit,  or  the  gam- 
bler with  the  huge  diamond  in  his  cra- 
vat. If  he  asks  to  be  allowed  a  room 
for  himself,  he  is  looked  at  askance, 
and  gruffly  answered  that  the  house  is 
full ;  and  with  the  marvellous  life  that 
surges  continually  up  and  down  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  land,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  private  parlors  arc 
full  of  cots,  and  the  passages  even 
blocked  up  by  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. This  is  especially  the  case  in 
houses  situated  on  some  of  the  main 
arteries,  as  the  Delavan  House  in  Albany, 
the  Massasoit  House  in  Springfield,  and 
others,  where  hundreds  of  travellers  ar- 


rive nightly,  to  depart  again  by  an  early 
morning  train.  It  is  here  and  on  such 
occasions  that  the  American  displays  in 
its  full  vigor  his  national  virtue,  pa- 
tience ;  for  the  book  of  Job  is  evident- 
ly his  favorite  reading,  and  in  his  green 
and  yellow  melancholy  he  worships  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument  above  all  earthly 
deities.  He  allows  himself  to  be  push- 
ed to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  to  be  ordered 
to  the  Mansard,  as  if  a  great  favor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  to  be 
bullied  by  Paddy,  who  tells  him  he 
must  do  this  and  not  do  that,  and  when 
he  is  hungry,  to  wait  patiently  till  it 
pleases  his  majesty,  the  landlord,  to  let 
him  have  his  meals. 

For  his  insane  passion  to  be  ever  in 
a  crowd  breaks  forth  most  powerfully 
when  he  is  hungry.  He  cannot  enjoy 
the  abundance,  even  of  excellent  pro- 
visions, which  the  good  hotel  in  Amer- 
ica almost  invariably  provides  for  him, 
unless  he  hears  a  fearful  din  and  tur- 
moil around  him,  and  feels  himself, 
here  also,  one  of  the  people.  Great  is 
the  consternation  of  the  uninformed  for- 
eigner, who  expresses  a  modest  wish  to 
dine  at  his  favorite  hour;  greater  yet 
the  dismay  of  the  unlucky  traveller,  who 
arrives  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  during 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  fast,  wea- 
ried  and  exhausted,  but  at  an  hour 
when  a  meal  has  just  been  concluded, 
and  is  peremptorily  told  that  the  doors 
will  not  open  again  for  hours  I  He 
cannot  breakfast  when  he  chooses,  nor 
dine  at  the  hour  which  would  suit  his 
engagements.  He  has  bound  himself 
over  to  a  tyrant,  who  summons  his 
slaves,  when  it  pleases  him  and  his  con- 
venience, by  a  barbarous  gong  or  a 
thundering  knock  at  the  door,  to  come 
to  table.  And  woe  is  to  him  again,  if 
in  his  innocence  he  should  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  sit,  where  he  chooses,  near 
friends,  or  facing  the  bright  scene  1  A 
stern  master  seizes  him  as  he  enters, 
and,  with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand, 
delivers  him  over  to  another  official, 
who  sternly  assigns  him  his  seat,  and 
vanishes  instantly,  totally  unconcerned 
about  the  traveller's  wishes,  and  deter- 
mined to  ignore  his  request  to  ayoid  a 
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glaring  light  in  front  or  a  trcachercus 
draught  from  behind.  The  American's 
patience  is  admirable.  He  enters  the 
room,  he  takes  the  chair,  he  waits  the 
signal  as  his  master  ordains,  and  nine 
times  in  ten  he  eits  what  his  so-called 
servant  behind  his  chair  decrees  shall 
be  his  dinner.  If  he  sighs,  the  waiter 
grows  sulky,  declares  that  the  dishes  he 
wants  **  are  out,"  and  disappears  before 
he  has  done.  If  he  insists,  and  orders 
what  he  wants  like  a  gentleman  accus- 
tomed to  dine  well,  the  man  obeys,  but 
expects  a  liberal  fee  to  compensate  him 
for  the  unusual  trouble. 

Finally  comes  the  quart  d'heure  d6 
Babdais.  The  bill  is  not  sent  to  him. 
He  is  ordered  to  appear  at  a  certain 
opening  in  a  grated  cage,  and  sum- 
moned to  state  his  name  and  the  nun^ 
ber  of  his  room.  The  amount  is  made 
out  in  a  few  seconds,  and  in  a  round 
sum,  and  he  is  expected  to  pay  what  is 
asked,  without  inquiring  about  the  de- 
tails. As  the  rates  are  fixed  at  a  cer« 
tain  sum  per  day,  and  besides  wines— 
which  are  very  little  in  demand — no 
additional  charges  are  likely  to  bo 
made,  the  computation  is  easy  enough. 
Bat  here  also  the  grand  style  of  these 
great  hotels  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  the 
loose  way  in  which  money  is  spent.  A 
meal  mor^  or  less  matters  apparently 
little  to  landlord  or  guest,  and  as  the 
day  is  computed  from  the  meal  first 
served  after  the  traveller's  arrival,  the 
parting  guest  who  rises  from  dinner  at 
six,  and  leaves  the  house  at  seven,  is, 
notwithstanding,  expected  to  pay  for 
tea,  which  is  served  at  six,  because  he 
was  at  that  hour  still  in  the  house. 
The  general  custom  of  charging  three, 
four,  and  five  dollars  a  day  for  rooms 
and  meals  has,  no  doubt,  its  advantages 
— to  a  Gargantua.  He  can  enjoy  ^yq 
subntantial  meals,  the  most  modest  of 
which,  lunch  and  tea,  would  afford  in 
meats  alone  abundant  support  for  a 
navvy.  But  the  less  happy  man,  whose 
appetite  is  more  moderate,  and  content 
with  three  good  meals;  the  traveller, 
who  baa  the  good  fortune  of  enjoying 
the  liberal  hospitality  for  which  Ameri- 
cans  are  jnsfly   renowned;   the  sick 


man,  whose  physician  enjoins  absti- 
nence or  an  extremely  light  diet,  often 
lor  days;  and  the  curious  explorer,  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  cuisine  of  famous  establish- 
ments like  Delmonico's,  Guy's,  and  oth- 
ers— all  these  classes  are  grievously 
punished  for  their  inability  to  obey  the 
landlord,  who  orders  them  to  take  their 
five  meals,  and  to  take  them  at  his 
house.  The  high-bred  lady,  in  her 
sumptuous  room  on  the  second  floor, 
facing  Broadway,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate traveller  in  the  attic  over  the 
steam-kitchen  ;  the  hungry  farmer,  who 
comes  to  town  but  once  a-year,  and  eats 
his  fill  at  the  sumptuous  table,  and  the 
delicate  girl,  who  hardly  touches  what 
is  set  before  her — all  pay  one  and  the 
same  price.  The  will  of  the  landlord 
is  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altereth  not. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  obviate  this  seri- 
ous grievance,  hotels  have  been  opened 
on  what  is  absurdly  called  the  Euro- 
pean plan,  Aimishing  rooms  at  a  special 
rate,  and  meals  in  a  restaurant,  where 
g jests  eat  d  la  carte.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  European  plan,  the  pleasant 
table  d'h6te,  and  meals  served  in  the 
rooms  of  the  guests,  are  still  unknown ; 
and  the  charges,  so  far  from  being  less 
than  those  of  American  hotels,  amount 
in  the  end  even  to  more.  Room-rent  is 
still  demanded  of  each  of  two  occu- 
pants, as  if  it  cost  the  owner  more  to 
lodge  two  persons  than  one  in  the  same 
apartment,  the  only  article  of  towels, 
perhaps,  excepted.  And  the  prices  of 
the  restaurant  are  generally  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  the  traveller  who  should  at- 
tempt to  offler  a  really  good  dinner, 
Euch  as  he  would  obtain  at  an  ordinary 
hotel,  would  be  fairly  amazed  at  the 
bill.  The  great  desideratum  in  the 
way  of  good  hotels,— a  class  of  well- 
kept  houses,  with  clean,  neatly  furnish- 
ed rooms,  and  a  good  but  unprctend^ 
ing  table,  where  travellers  of  moderate 
means  might  find  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  at  home,  and  are  able  to 
pay  a  fiair  price  for, — is  still  wanting  in 
the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
such  houses  will  soon  bo  established,  at 
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least  not  as  long  as  money  is  so  easily 
made  and  so  lavislily  spent  in  the  States, 
and  as  every  body,  true  to  republican 
instincts,  insists  upon  being  treated 
with  the  best  in  the  land.  The  Ameri- 
can, the  nomad  of  ciyilization,  always 
has  money  for  trayelling.  He  demands 
for  his  money  the  right  to  walk  on  rich 
carpets  in  a  blaze  of  gas,  with  gilding, 
and  mirrors,  and  costly  furniture  all 
around  him,  and  an  unlimited  abun- 
dance of  provisions  on  what  he  loves 
to  call  a  "  table  groaning  under  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season."  He  would 
never  acknowledge  that  at  home  he 
dispenses  with  his  coat  at  dinner,  and 
is  content  with  pork  and  beans,  or  mid- 
dling and  cabbage.  When  he  travels, 
he  is  the  gentleman  in  black  broadcloth, 
who  is  far  more  fastidious  about  his 
dishes,  and  orders  the  servants  far  more 
imperiously  about,  than  the  well-bred 
gentleman  who  has  come  to  town  from 
his  country-place  on  the  Hudson  or  his 
sugar-plantation  on  the  Mississippi. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  from 
an  American  standpoint,  the  American 
hotel  is  perfection.  It  is  a  large  and 
splendid  edifice,  often  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  always  decorated  with  a  profu- 
sion of  architectural  ornaments.  Vast 
halls  and  vestibules,  with  superb  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  upper  stories,  give  a 
palatial  air  to  the  whole,  while  the  long 
suite  of  public  parlors  displays  a  splen- 
dor of  upholstery  dazzling  even  to  the 
habitue  of  Fenton  and  Mivart,  or  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris.  The  private 
rooms,  although,  with  the  exception  of 
ft  small  number  of  suites  of  parlor  and 
bed-room  adjoining  each  other, — they 
are  simple  bed-rooms  only, — arc  richly 
furnished  in  the  lower  stories,  and  com- 
fortably on  the  higher  floors.  Separate 
breakfast  and  tcorrooms  near  the  public 
parlors  abound  in  costly  mirrors  and 
bright  frescoes,  while  the  huge  dining- 
hall  is  apt  to  be  overloaded  with  showy 
ornamentation.  The  meab  are  liberal 
beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe, 
but  on  the  whole  leas  well  prepared,  as 
it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  where  such 
immense  quantities  are  to  be  made 
ready  at  odcc.    If  a  certain  hotel  on 


Broadway,  in  New  York,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  modc^l  of  the  "good  hotel" 
of  America,  the  utmost  profusion  reigns 
at  table,  the  bill  of  fare  is  almost  over- 
whelming in  its  wealth,  making  the 
choice  a  trouble,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing that  can  fairly  be  desired  and  is  in 
season.  The  Englishman,  to  be  sure, 
misses  his  cuts;  the  Frenchman  his 
ragouts  and  fricasses,  which  are  rarely 
successfully  imitated.  The  foreigner, 
moreover,  finds  it  diflScult  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  manner  of  serving 
what  he  orders :  a  slice  of  meat,  almost 
unavoidably  cold  from  its  small  size 
and  the  long  distance  from  which  it 
comes,  and  a  number  of  small  deep 
dishes  with  vegetables,  are  piled  up 
around  him,  the  latter  provided  with 
tea-spoons,  with  which  he  sees  them 
very  generally  eaten.  The  dessert  is 
especially  rich  in  pies — a  favorite  dish 
at  the  North— and  in  the  superb  fruits 
of  the  country.  But  what  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
American  hotel,  is  the  completeness 
with  which  provision  is  made  for  all 
possible  wants  of  the  guest.  A  bril- 
liant saloon,  often  the  most  gorgeous 
room  in  the  house,  contains  a  bar,  where 
an  infinite  variety  of  simple  and  com- 
pound liquors  is  dispensed  by  a  num- 
ber of  experienced  men,  while  smoking 
and  reading-rooms  are  near  by,  and 
ample  accommodation  is  afiforded  for 
writing  letters.  A  special  post-office,  a 
desk  for  the  sale  of  stationery  and 
stamps,  and  a  telegraph  office,  are  at 
hand  to  help  him  in  his  correspondence, 
while  a  large  book-stall  furnishes  him 
an  abundant  choice  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  Further  on  he 
sees  an  office  where  he  can  purchase 
tickets  for  every  conceivable  journey  by 
land  and  by  water,  from  a  trip  to  the 
nearest  town  to  an  excursion  on  the 
Pacific  Railway  to  distant  California. 
A  couple  of  clerks  arc  consta^itly  en- 
gaged in  receiving  and  .despatching  let- 
ters and  parcels  that  arrive  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  hotel,  while  in  the  vesti- 
bule a  lot  of  waiters  are  sitting  in 
readiness  to  answer  the  bells  from  the 
rooQis.    If  the  guest  is  in  need  of  a 
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barber,  he  enters  a  magnificent  cstab- 
lisliment  situated  on  the  ground-floor, 
but  in  the  hotel,  where  hairdressers 
are  busy,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the 
toilet  is  laid  out  in  tempting  array. 
The  tailor  and  the  hatter,  the  boot- 
maker and  the  haberdasher,  have  stores 
adjoining,  and  there  is  literally  nothing 
that  man  needs  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
hotel  itself. 

The  inner  administration  of  the 
American  hotel  has  been  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  excites  the 
admiration  of  foreigners,  and  requires 
so  much  talent  and  energy,  that  to 
"  know  how  to  keep  a  hotel  "has  be- 
come a  proverbial  expression  for  great 
administrative  ability.  The  division 
of  labor  is  systematically  carried  out, 
and  every  department  is  strictly  kept 
apart  from  all  others.  The  clerk  who 
makes  out  the  accounts  does  not  receive 
the  money,  and  the  waiter  assigned  to 
certain  rooms  is  not  allowed  to  attend 
on  others.  There  are  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  gas  or  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  ladies'  visiting 
guests ;  others  who  carry  parcels  about 
the  house ;  and  thus,  down  to  the  de- 
tective, who  watches  over  the  safety, 
and  the  resident  physician,  who  attends 
to  the  health,  of  the  guests.  Each  floor 
has  its  female  employes  to  watch  over 
the  furniture,  the  carpets,  and  the  linen. 
A  whole  bevy  of  washerwomen  are 
steadily  at  work  in  the  steam-laundry, 
which  is  kept  busy  with  the  thousands 
of  napkins  and  towels  that  are  daily 
used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  linen  of  the 
guests;  and  chambermaids  are  placed 
under  matrons  responsible  for  their 
special  department.  It  is  only  by  such 
an  admirable  organization  that  i^  be- 
comes possible  to  lodge  and  feed  a 
thousand  guests  daily,  without  causing 
complaint,  or  creating  the  slightest 
hitch  in  the  complicated  machinery. 
The  landlord  himself  never  appears  in 
his  public  capacity,  and  yet  the  whole 
works  as  smoothly  as  if  his  eye  were  in 
every  room  and  on  every  guest. 

The  fact  is,  he  is  not  a  landlord,  but 
a  simple  speculator,  who  has  taken  up 


the  keeping  of  a  hotel  as  oiher  men 
run  a  steamboat  or  manage  a  railway. 
He  may  or  he  may  not  have  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  business, 
but  he  enters  upon  it,  not  because  his 
father  did  so  before  him,  or  because  he 
likes  it,  but  simply  in  order  to  make  a 
fortune.  With  that  truly  marvellous 
versatility  of  American  genius  which 
changes  the  divine  of  to-day  into  a 
politician  to-morrow,  and  the  renowned 
judge  of  a  Southern  State  into  a  success- 
ful cotton-broker  at  Liverpool,  he  bends 
at  once  all  of  his  energies  and  all  of 
his  ability  upon  the  new  enterprise; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  retires 
in  a  few  years  with  a  large  and  well- 
earned  fortune. 

And  finally,  who  are  the  guests  at 
the  American  hotel  ?  It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  the  European  custom 
of  providing  at  certain  houses  for  cer- 
tain classes  is  unknown  in  the  Union, 
with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  one  hotel  is  almost 
exclusively  frequented  by  foreigners, 
and  another  by  politicians,  and  one  or 
two  by  Southerners.  Generally,  every 
body  goes  wherever  he  chooses,  or 
rather  where  fashion  or  business  leads 
him.  In  the  large  cities  the  last-built 
hotel  invariably  becomes  the  fashion, 
and  all  rush  there  to  see  its  splendor, 
and  to  boast  hereafter,  at  home,  that 
they  also  have  been  at  that  superb 
place.  Other  hotels  are  built  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  centre 
of  business,  and  they  are,  of  course, 
frequented  by  business  men,  unaccom- 
panied by  their  families,  for  mere  con- 
venience' sake.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  guests  quite  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
can hotels — the  boarders.  The  difficul- 
ties and  the  expensivcness  of  house-keep- 
ing are  so  great,  that  large  numbers  of 
bachelors  not  only,  but  of  families,  pre- 
fer abandoning  their  home  and  living 
at  a  hotel.  As  Americans  have  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  living  in  flats, 
after  the  custom  prevailing  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Scotland,  the  house-rent 
becomes  a  heavy  charge  on  a  limited 
income,  and  servants'  wages  are  im- 
moderately high.    But  the  main  trouble 
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is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  ser- 
vants from  abroad — Americans  hardly 
ever  enter  domestic  service — and  espe- 
cially of  keeping  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  Paddy  very  soon  has  laid  by 
enough  to  buy  himself  a  snug  little 
farm  in  the  West,  where  he  can  be  his 
own  master,  and  Bridget  knows  that 
no  "  character  "  is  needed  to  find  a  new 
place ;  so  if  her  tea  is  not  strong,  or  her 
mattress  not  of  good  hair,  if  break- 
fast is  ordered  too  early,  or  dinner  kept 
waiting,  she  packs  up  her  traps,  de- 
mands her  wages,  and  off  she  goes, 
leaving  the  lady  of  the  house  in  dire 
distress.  That  elderly  people  should 
weary  of  all  such  continuous  troubles, 
and  enjoy,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
probably  less  alone  in  the  world,  the 
easy  comforts  of  a  first-class  hgtel,  can 
well  be  understood,  and,  at  the  worst, 
docs  no  one  any  harm  but  the  indolent 
couple.  It  is  far  different,  however, 
witli  young  married  people,  who  but 
too  frequently  shun  the  trouble  rather 
than  the  expense  of  beginning  house- 
keeping, and  spend  year  after  year  at  a 
hotel.  They  forget  that  nothmg  knits 
two  hearts  so  closely  together  as  the 
common,  patient  endurance  of  the  j)ctty 
annoyances  of  life,  and  that  no  happi- 
ness equals  the  delight  of  two  happy 
beings  who  have  gradually  built  up  a 
sweet  home  from  small  beginnings  and 
after  much  tribulation.  They  forget 
that  nothing  on  earth  can  replace  a 
home  with  its  simple  joys  and  sad 
memories;  and  above  all  that,  to  de- 
prive children  of  a  home,  with  which 
to  associate  the  unclouded  and  only 
real  happiness  of  their  lives,  is  to  do 
them  a  grievous  injury.  Peoj^le  who 
always  dine  in  public  perform  a  penance 
to  which  of  old  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 


rope were  periodically  condemned. 
The  husband  is  sure  to  seek  comfort  in 
his  clubs;  the  wife,  having  no  duty 
and  no  occupation  save  that  of  dressing 
finely  to  be  admired  by  a  mixed  crowd 
of  strangers,  becomes  listless  and  indo- 
lent, and  the  children,  growing  up  amid 
people  with  whom  they  have  nothing 
in  common,  lose  forever  the  blessed 
teachings  of  home-life,  and  the  simple 
purity  of  their  affections. 

Like  all  public  institutions  of  the 
Great  Republic,  American  hotels  also 
are  strikingly  unifoim  throughout  the 
land.  From  east  to  west,  and  from 
north  to  south,  the  "  good  hotel "  is 
absolutely  the  same  in  every  city ;  the 
same  in  its  high  charges,  without  re- 
gard to  what  the  guest  consumes ;  the 
same  in  its  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
landlord  by  means  of  a  villanous  gong, 
and  the  same  in  the  promiscuous  crowds 
that  fill  its  rooms  from  day  to  day. 
The  prices  diminish  somewhat  as  the 
traveller  penetrates  into  the  interior, 
but  the  outfit  of  the  hotel  and  the 
character  of  the  table  keep  duly  pace. 
Still,  such  is  the  marvellous  restlessness 
of  the  people,  and  such  their  habit  of 
spending  money  with  a  lavish  hand, 
that  good  hotels  with  high  city  prices 
are  oncn  found  in  remote  watering 
places  or  favorite  resorts,  from  the  nu- 
merous houses  of  this  kind  which 
abound  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
Xev/  Uampshirc  to  the  modest  cottages 
at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  American  evidently  has 
both  a  passion  for  keeping  a  hotel,  and 
a  special  talent  for  it;  and  whatever 
impressions  the  traveller  from  foreign 
lands  may  carry  home  with  him  on  his 
return,  he  can  never  forget  his  admira- 
tion for  the  American  hotel. 
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Ip  the  gentleman  who,  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  TimeSy  pours 
out  his  soul  in  such  bitter  lamentations 
oyer  "  the  youth  of  our  city,  whoso 
constitution  is  being  undermined  by 
the  defective  ventilation  of  our  public 
schools,"  could  have  seen  the  building 
where  we  daily  superintended  the 
shooting  of  ideas,  young  and  old,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  sent 
down,  by  the  next  train,  all  of  the 
youth  aforesaid  under  his  control,  to 
share  with  us  the  blessing  of  thorough 
ventilation.  He  will  probably  considei 
it  strong  evidence  of  total  depravity, 
if  I  say  that  we  could  have  wished  it 
were  a  little  less  thorough  ;  neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  fact. 

The  building  was  a  barrack,  formerly 
occupied  by  soldiers,  but  not  needed 
just  then,  and  given  to  us  for  school 
purposes  until  the  good  time  coming, 
when  something  more  suitable  could  be 
procured,  which  time,  however,  never 
arrived.  Wc  finished  our  work  whore 
we  began  it — in  the  barrack ;  the  per- 
fect ventilation  of  which  was  its  chief, 
though  somewhat  doubtful,  merit. 

It  had  been  built  when  our  troops 
first  occupied  the  place,  not  of  very 
good  material,  nor  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner;  and  summer  suns  and 
winter  frosts  had  shrunk  the  boards, 
and  opened  the  cracks,  and  made  great 
gaps  around  the  windows,  through 
which  the  winds  of  heaven  blew  in  as 
they  listed,  and  whistled  through  the 
rooms  in  most  independent  fashion,  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  they 
were  still  out  of  doors.  It  was  not 
possible  for  any  fire  to  warm  rooms  so 
slightly  built,  and  unplastered;  and, 
contrary  to  all  our  anticipations  of  a 
southern  climate,  the  cold  was  severe — 
a  damp,  pinching  cold,  infinitely  more 
trying  than  the  clear  frosty  weather  of 


the  North.  There  was  no  snow,  but 
cold,  drizzling  rains,  with  heavy  fogs, 
continued,  with  scarcely  a  day  of  smi- 
shine,  for  nearly  two  months.  It  was 
just  the  weather  for  rheimiatism ;  and 
the  ague-demon  seemed  to  hover  in  the 
air,  so  close  that  we  could  almost  hear 
the  rustle  of  his  wings. 

Our  school-rooms  were  furnished  in 
a  style  of  "  severe  simplicity ; "  rather 
too  severe  for  comfort  or  convenience. 
Desks  were  unthought  of  There  were 
only  long  benches,  many  of  them  with- 
out backs,  and  a  common  pine  table 
and  chair.  One  of  the  rooms  had  not 
even  this  luxury,  and  the  teacher  made 
an  empty  flour-barrel  do  duty  as  a 
tabic,  and  enthroned  her  dignity  upon 
a  three-legged  stool.  But  these  ap- 
pointments were  luxurious,  compared 
with  those  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  some 
of  our  sisters  farther  south.  Some  of 
them  taught  in  bams ;  others  in  rooms 
so  small,  that  the  children  were  literally 
packed  in,  and  where  the  air  was  sti- 
fling; others  still  in  churches,  where, 
besides  the  inconvenience  of  the  pews 
for  such  a  purpose,  several  schools  were 
in  operation  at  the  same  time,  making 
a  *'  scene  of  confusion  and  creature 
complaint"  that  cannot  be  described, 
and  only  faintly  imagined.  Thinking 
of  all  this,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  our  lot ;  for  our  rooms  were  large, 
and  eacli  school  had  its  own. 

In  this  building,  a  week  after  our 
arrival,  wc  gathered  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  shades, 
from  jet  black  to  pure  blonde.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  very  beautiful,  and 
so  free  from  any  trace  of  colored  blood, 
that  visitors  have  frequently  asked  in 
surprise,  "  Do  you  have  white  children 
in  your  schools?"  and  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  that  these  were  not  in 
name  what  they  really  were  in  fact. 
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TJie  work  of  classifying  was  soon 
disposed  of,  for  they  were  nearly  all  at 
the  fi)ot  of  Ibe  ladder,  gazing  with 
eager,  wondering  eyes  up  tLc  steep 
ascent.  Most  of  tliem  hud  some  kind 
of  hook,  scarcely  two  alike ;  and  some 
with  only  a  leaf  of  a  i)rimer  or  spell- 
ing-hook, of  which  they  knew  not  a 
single  letter,  but  which  they  still  held, 
upside  down  as  frequently  as  any  v/ay, 
and  pored  over  assiduously. 

What  a  work  it  was  to  bring  them  to 
any  kind  of  order !  They  had  no  idea 
of  the  pro])rictie3  and  discipline  of  a 
school — (how  should  they  i)  ;  and  when 
the  awe  of  novelty  had  a  liltle  worn 
off,  they  chattered  and  gesticulated  like 
so  many  monkeys.  When  v,e  hr.d  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  them  under- 
stand that  they  must  not  lull:,  nor 
leave  their  scats  without  per;rJ^;>ion, 
we  wore  almost  as  much  trouMcd  by 
Uitir  zoal  in  looking  after  one  another, 
and  reporting  any  violation  ofihe  rules 
that  h:M)pened  ti»  fall  und.'r  ilu  ir  notice. 
Everv  ft;w  nTonients  a  h;ind  wtyuld  be 
raise;!,  an. I  ils  owner  v.oiild  report, 
**  bov  o'lt.  hi.-i  s:c'at:"    '* '^'il   a-ialkinV' 


lCC. 


VjMt  C:ic  ninst  frequent  coiii])l:\Ir;t  wa-i 
tliat  roine  one  was  *'eiis..InY'  t.h-it  );i:ir.g 
the  chosen  word  of  the  whole  nc^^^ro 
rjico  to  describe  any  ofuTU",'  of  the 
tongue.  *'  Dis  yer  boy  a-cii  ^sinV'  ^^'^ 
v.'ould  bo  i?ifornied ;  and  on  iiivcotlga- 
tion  would  find  the  OiTen-lrr  h:id  been 
calling  naniCH,  or  soniei-hiug  cf  the 
kind;  not  i^ropcr,  to  be  s::ie,  but  .still 
scarcely  answering  to  the  charge  made 
!)y  the  insulted  party — as,  f  >r  in>lance, 
when  one  day  a  little  ebony  lj;:juro,  half 
Uoleep,  raised  its  morsel  of  a  hand,  and 
drawled  out, 

"  Boy  a-cuthin' ;    called    r.ie  a   foo- 

00-1." 

Once,  without  any  premonitory  sig- 
nal to  attract  attention,  a  boy  exclaimed, 
in  "wi de-eyed  horror, 

*'  Cussin' !  cussin'  in  dis  ycr  corner ; 
gal  a-eussin'  I '' 

''  Oh  I  teacher,  I  nebber  cuss  a  bit ; 
my  mammy  don't  'low  mo  to  cuss ;  boy 
jes'  a-cussin'  hesc'f;"  indignantly  re- 
sponded the  accused. 


The  almost  invariable  answer  of  the 
children,  when  charged  with  any  mis- 
demeanor, is,  **'deed  I  nebber.  My 
mammy  don-t  Uow  me  ter  do  it." 

The  boy  persisted :  "  Gal,  yer  done 
cuss ;  knows  yer  did ;  'deed,  teacher, 
she  cuss  a  heap." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  say  ? "  I  asked. 

*'  Say  I  done  took  her  book,  an'  my 
mammy  buyed  dis  yer  book  she  own 
se'f  at  de  sto'  yeVday ; "  then  in  a  stage- 
whisper  to  the  girl,  *'  Gal,  r;:e  gwino 
mash  yer  mouf  when  I  glt3  ver  outside 
do  doV' 

Threatened  with  such  au  assault,  the 
girl  took  up  the  complaini. 
^   ii  Teacher,  can't  yer  make  dis  ycr  boy 
'have  hissclf?  he  cussin'  me  here;  say 
he  gwine  mash  my  mouf." 

**  So  I  is  gwine  mash  ycr  mouf,  ycr 
ole  black  nigger."  * 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the 
blacker  of  the  two ;  but  h  is  curious 
how  univer^villj  children  ur.d  grown 
people  use  this  as  a  tcnn  of  ri-proach 
in  their  qu.irrels  ;  "  you  ol-j  nigger,"  or 
"you  black  nigger,"  are  hou-:=cbold 
words  v,i:h  them;  and,  "  I'sc  gwino 
mash  TCT  mouf"  is  the  gr.ind  climax 
of  their  vengeance. 

Our  [iTcatLi^t  trouble  dr.rin;;  tlie  Cirt 
few  days  arose  from  the  chihlron  giving 
diiK-rtnt  nanus.  And  what  r.;;:r.cs  ircmc 
of  tht-ni  were  I  I  rcmcmljcr  thn  e  broth- 
ers, nnmrd  respectively,  Jcnuh,  Judah, 
and  Jubilee ;  and  an  adopted  child  of 
the  f:imily,  Jenisalem  Caleb  ('c.rr.clius. 
The  01 1  Testament  wort  hi  ."^s  had  nume- 
rous namesakes;  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  ovary  name  that  can  h-^  fv^und  in 
the  Bible  excepting  Maher-:;halal-hash- 
baz.  It  was  very  rarely  that  the  chil- 
dren bore  the  same  surname  as  their 
parents.  In  one  family  there  were 
seven  children,  each  with  a  different 
surname,  and  not  one  of  the  seven  the 
same  as  the  father's. 

They  wouM  come  int.)  o^e  school, 
give  a  name  whieh  would  L-o  registered. 
and  the  next  day,  ]:i'r:iap.',  ?;/>  into 
another,  giving  tr.ere  a  diffcri'nt  name  ; 
and  so  through  ti^em  all,  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  Kuppo.se,  of  delennining  which 
teacher  they  like  1  best,  before  settlinr» 
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themsclyes.  Tliey  had  the  advantoge 
of  us  at  first,  for  the  little  black  faces 
looked  all  alike  to  us,  and  it  took  some 
time  to  learn  to  distinguish  them  ;  and 
in  order  to  gather  together  our  scattered 
flocks,  we  had  to  go  from  room  to  room, 
calling  the  missing  names  in  each  one ; 
and  even  so  they  were  sometimes  too 
sharp  for  us. 

This  changing  of  names  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  fancies  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, old  as  well  as  young.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly wear  off  as  they  grow  accus- 
tomed to  their  freedom,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  desirous  of  exercising 
their  new  privileges  in  this  as  in  every 
thing  else,  and  would  take  a  new  name 
whenever  it  suited  them,  giving  some- 
times most  original  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing. A  boy  belonging  to  our  school 
came  one  day  and  informed  his  teach- 
er, 

"3Iy  name  ain't  Lewis  Jackson  no 
more." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ? " 

"  It's  Lewis  Taylor." 

"  What  have  you  changed  it  for  ? " 

"My  sister  done  got  married  last 
night,  so  now  my  name's  gwiue  ter  be 
Lewis  Taylor.'^ 

I  have  known  a  whole  family  change 
their  names  on  the  occasion  of  one 
member  being  married.  Some  would 
have  two  or  three  names,  which  they 
used  indiscriminately.  We  frequently 
went  to  look  for  children  whom  we 
could  not  find  at  all  by  the  names  they 
had  given  us.  Some  of  them  had  one 
name  for  school,  another  among  their 
playmates,  and  a  third  for  home  use — 
as  a  boy  who  entered  under  the  name 
of  Joseph  lilarshall ;  the  boys  called 
him  Marshall  Black  ;  and  the  name  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  parents,  and 
by  which  he  was  called  at  home,  was 
Joseph  Black  Thomas. 

We  wrote  a  great  many  letters  for  the 
colored  people,  and  often  they  would 
dictate  at  the  close, 

"  Toll  her  to  write  to  so-and-so." 

"  Why  1  V  we  would  ask,  ••  don't  you 
want  her  to  write  to  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Miss,  dat's  me." 

"  But  that  is  not  your  name." 


"Dat's  my  name  now;  done  change 
de  olc  one." 

"  What  do  you  do  that  for  ?  " 
"  Dunno,  zackly ;   thought  I  jes'   try 
dis  yer,  an'  see  ef  I  likes  it  Letter." 

And  they  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience could  possibly  arise  in  the  de- 
livery of  letters,  or  in  any  other  way, 
from  such  an  arrangement. 

The  incidents  of  our  school-life  were 
so  unlike  any  thing  in  our  previous  ex- 
perience, so  novel,  so  entirely  unique, 
that  we  often  stopped  and  gathered  our 
bewildered  ideas  together,  trying  to 
realize  it  all ;  doubting  much  whether 
we  were  not  only  reading  some  wild, 
extravagant  narration,  from  which  we 
should  by-and-by  awake  to  the  old 
matter-of-fact,  orthodox  life. 

There  were  not  nearly  enough  seats 
for  the  numbers  that  crowded  our 
rooms,  and  they  sat  anywhere  and  any- 
how, on  the  floor,  under  the  table,  on 
stones  and  \o^  which  thev  brought  in 
for  the  purpose.  We  could  scarcely 
move  without  walking  on  them ;  and 
we  came  to  have  a  sympathizing  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation  of  "  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and  had  so 
many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to 
do." 

The  mothers  of  some  of  tlie  children 
went  daily  to  work,  and  there  rrere  lit- 
tle ones  left  to  the  care  of  their  elders, 
who  had  cither  to  stay  away  from 
school,  or  bring  their  charges  with 
them ;  so  that  we  not  seldom  had  school 
and  nursery  combined — a  new  develop- 
ment of  the  Kinder-garten.  One  boy 
came  regularly  vith  his  baby,  and  a 
cup  of  hominy.  lie  deposited  the  little 
bundle  on  the  floor,  where  it  slept  qui- 
etly until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  it 
would  open  its  eyes,  and  make  some 
slight  demonstration — (colored  babies 
never  cry) ;  the  juvenile  nurse  would 
drop  his  book,  unroll  the  bundle,  and 
cram  down  the  hominy  till  it  seemed  as 
if  the  child  must  choke ;  tlun  roll  it 
up  again  and  lay  it  oji  the  floor,  where 
it  would  sleep  until  the  close  of  school. 
The  colored  boys  make  very  good 
nurses ;  better,  I  think,  than  tlie  girls. 
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They  are  uniformly  kind  and  gentle, 
and  have  a  wonderful  tact  in  soothing 
fretful  children.  There  is  something 
about  them  which  little  children  recog- 
nize, and  are  attracted  by.  The  hos- 
pital surgeon  had  a  child  a  year  old, 
whose  fretfulness  resisted  the  combined 
eflforts  of  parents  and  nurse,  but  who 
would  go  to  almost  any  ragged,  dirty 
colored  boy,  and  allow  itself  to  be  en- 
tertained and  soothed  into  a  state  of 
smiling  complacency,  to  which  it  rarely 
condescended  in  any  other  society. 
Certainly,  I  would  rather  trust  a  child 
with  one  of  these  rough-looking  colored 
boys,  so  patient  and  faithful  underneath 
the  roughness,  than  with  nine  tenths  of 
the  nurses  who  are  so  largely  paid  to 
neglect  and  ill-treat  the  little  ones,  too 
young  to  tell  of  it. 

All  our  "  extras,"  as  we  called  them, 
w^ere  not  so  peaceful  as  the  baby.  One 
of  our  boys  came  in  one  day,  leading  a 
child  about  six  years  old,  whom  lie 
brought  to  me  with  this  encouraging 
introduction : 

*'  Dis  yer's  my  bniddcr,  an'  my  niani- 
my  done  sont  him  to  school ;  an'  dis 
ycr's  a  book  fer  him  to  learn  out  of,  an' 
she  says  he  can't  see,  an'  he  ain't  got 
good  hard  sense  neither." 

Ilaving  deposited  this  promising  pU' 
pil  in  a  corner,  with  a  slate  and  pencil, 
which  I  thought  might  amuse  him 
sufliciently  to  kecj)  him  quiet,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  a  class,  and  was  soon 
so  absorbed  that  I  forgot  ever}'  thing 
else,  until  roused  by  a  sudden  rush  and 
clatter,  and  a  simultaneous  giggle  from 
the  children.  My  new  pupil  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  second  slate, 
which,  together  with  his  own,  he  fastr 
cned  by  a  long  string  about  his  waist, 
and  started  on  a  cautdr  through  the 
room,  the  slates  clattering  after  him.  I 
hastened  in  pursuit,  but  he  eluded  me 
— by  instinct,  it  must  have  been,  for  he 
had  partially  lost  his  sight.  After  fol- 
lowing him  in  and  out  among  the 
benches,  doubling  and  turning  like  the 
old  game  of  *'  hare  and  hounds,"  I  was 
about  to  lay  my  hands  upon  him,  when 
he  made  a  spring,  disappeared  through 
the  open  window,  and  went  prancing 


dov;n  the  street,  with  the  slates  rattling 
at  his  heels. 

After  a  time  he  returned,  and,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  when  I  was  busy, 
came  in  again.  Seizing  upon  one  of 
the  pointers  used  for  the  charts  and 
black-board  exercises,  he  poked  at  the 
little  bundle  on  the  floor  until  he  had 
worked  off  the  shawl  in  which  it  was 
rolled ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
which  he  had  pulverized  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  tattooed  the  baby's  face,  and 
powdered  its  head ;  and  all  so  quietly 
that  no  one  was  aware  of  his  return, 
until  he  had  accomplished  his  work.. 
Ko  words  can  do  justice  to  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  that  baby,  one 
of  the  blackest  of  its  kind,  tattooed 
with  white.  I  was  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  collision  between  the  artist  and 
baby's  nurse,  who  had  become  aware 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  threat- 
ening to  "  mash  his  mouf."  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  about  time  for  him 
to  go  home ;  and  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  receive,  in  future,  scholars  whose 
lawful  guardians  acknowledged  them 
to  be  destitute  of  "  good  hard  sense." 

One  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
busy  session,  the  door  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  a  little  figure,  with  a  mass  of 
rags  and  tatters  hanging  around  it,  and 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  stood  looking  at 
us  v;ith  T.idc,  wondering  eyes.  I  went 
toward  the  door  to  close  it,  and  he 
shrunk  away  like  some  frightened  wild 
thing ;  but  after  a  little  coaxing  w-as 
persuaded  to  enter. 

"  Do  you  want  to  come  to  school  ? " 
I  asked. 

"  Dunno." 

"Don't  you  want  to  Icam  to  read, 
and  have  a  slate  to  write  and  draw  pic- 
tures on  ? " 

"  Spec  I  docs." 

**  What  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Name  Jim." 

**  Jim  what  ?  " 

"  Jim  Crow." 

Ah  I  we  had  got  it  now.  Here  was 
the  veritable  article;  and  I  can  bear 
witness  that  he  did,  on  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  "  wheel  about,  turn  about, 
and  do  just  so,"  after  a  fashion  that 
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seemed  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
of  bi3  direct  descent  from  the  real, 
original  Jim. 

To  learn  to  write  is  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  old  and 
young.  To  deprive  a  child  of  its  slate 
was  the  greatest  pimishment  that  could 
be  inflicted ;  and  the  writing-hour  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  though  not, 
in  all  cases,  appropriated  to  its  legiti- 
mate uses.  There  was  one  boy  in  the 
school  who  was  a  bom  artist.  He 
drew  incessantly — ^naughty,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  with  a  great  deal  of  character, 
and  a  sort  of  wild  grace  that  gave 
promise  of  future  excellence,  if  he  could 
only  have  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment and  cultivation  of  this  talent. 
It  was  only  by  refusing  him  slate  and 
pencil  until  his  lessons  were  done,  that 
I  could  get  him  to  learn  any  thing. 
And  when  he  once  more  held  the  be- 
loved article,  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  do  any  thing  but  draw.  Write, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not ;  and 
when,  in  examining  the  copies,  I  came 
to  him  in  turn,  he  would  hand  me  his 
slate  —  his  face  expressing  a  curious 
mixture  of  defiance,  and  longing  for 
sympathy  in  his  favorite  pursuit;  and 
underneath  a  spirited  group  of  animals, 
or  heads — the  latter,  frequently,  perfect 
likenesses — I  have  sometimes  found  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  in  rough  "printing 
letters,"  this  query :  "  Ant  Jon  a  badboy 
to  spen  his  tim  draan  picters  instcd  of 
riten  his  kopi  ?  "  "  Kopis  "  and  spell- 
ing were  his  abomination ;  and  he  never 
made  much  greater  progress  in  either 
than  is  indicated  by  the  above  speci- 
men. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  experience 
of  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  South 
has  been,  but  we  found  the  colored 
boys  far  more  intelligent,  quicker, 
brighter,  more  interesting  in  every  way, 
than  the  girls ;  and  I  think  the  same  is 
true  relatively  of  the  men  and  women ; 
the  former  have  generally  much  the 
most  character  and  intelligence.  The 
^Is  in  our  schools  had  a  frightful  fash- 
ion of  decorating  their  heads,  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  in  part  the  cause  of 
their  uninteresting  appearance.    They 


separated  the  hair  into  small  locks; 
then,  beginning  at  the  roots,  wound 
each  one  tightly  round  with  scarlet 
worsted,  fastening  it  securely  at  the 
end,  not  breaking  it  off,  but  canying  it 
on  to  the  next,  until  their  heads  were 
covered  with  scarlet  rolls  about  the  size 
of  a  caterpillar,  and  disagreeably  sug- 
gestive of  those  animal  horrors,  l^o 
persuasion  could  induce  them  to  aban- 
don this  style  of  decoration,  which  they 
considered  very  ornamental ;  and  it  im- 
parted a  half-barbarous,  half-stupid  ex- 
pression to  their  faces,  that  was  unat- 
tractive  in  the  extreme. 

The  parents  were  very  desirous  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. They  were  all  firm  adherents 
to  Uncle  Phil's  doctrine  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  neither  by  argument 
nor  persuasion  could  we  bring  them  to 
our  view  of  the  subject — that  while 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  instances  in 
which  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial,  it 
is,  when  constantly  resorted  to,  the 
worst  possible  mode  of  government. 
They  would  bring  their  children  to  us 
v.ith,  "  Dis  yer's  my  boy.  Miss.  I  wants 
him  ter  come  tcr  school ;  an'  cf  he  don't 
'have  hissc'f,  hopes  you'll  whop  him ; " 
then  to  the  youngster,  with  a  shake  of 
the  finger  accompanying  each  word, 
"  You  hears  dat  ar  now  ?  Ef  yer  don't 
mind  de  teacher,  I'sc  gwine  whop  yer, 
'sides  de  whoppin'  she  gib  yer." 

One  woman  left  her  boy  with  the  re- 
mark that  she  "  would  like  to  be  re- 
formed ef  he  misbehaved,  and  she'd 
'tend  to  his  bcin'  rectified." 

The  command  "  thou  shalt  not  go  up 
and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy 
people,"  has  apparently  been  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  colored  children, 
with  the  "  not "  left  out ;  for  they  are 
universally  inveterate  tale-bearers.  If 
any  child  was  in  disgi'acc  at  school,  his 
or  her  parents  were  very  sure  to  hear 
of  it  from  the  others ;  and  frequently 
they  would  bring  the  ofienders  to  no 
with,  "  I  hearn  'bout  dis  yer  chile  mis- 
behavin,'  an'  troublin'  all  you  ladies, 
an'  I  jcs'  gib  him  a.  gcn-tccl  whippin', 
an'  I  spec  he  'have  hisse'f  now."  The 
children's  idea  as  to  the  gentility  of  tho 
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whipping  probably  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  their  ciders. 

The  colored  people  are  very  cruel  in 
this  matter  of  "  rcctifyin' "  their  chil- 
dren. I  have  never  been  able  to  recon- 
cile it  with  their  other  characteristics, 
for  their  dispositions  are  not  generally 
cruel.  But  I  have  often  doubted  wheth- 
er the  children  would  have  received,  in 
slavery,  any  treatment  one  half  so  cruel 
as  they  experience  almost  daily  from 
their  parents.  I  have  known  of  their 
being  beaten  with  broomsticks,  and 
other  heavy  pieces  of  wood ;  and  of 
their  being  knocked  down,  kicked,  and 
stamped  upon,  so  that  they  were  not 
able  to  attend  school  for  two  or  three 
days,  on  account  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment. We  frequently  expostulated  with 
the  parents  upon  the  cruelty  and  folly 
of  their  course,  but  received  the  invari- 
able answer,  "  Dese  yer  chillens  is  so 
bad,  got  ter  git  dc  badness  outen  'cm 
some  way.  You  ladies  is  too  easy  wid 
'em ;  oughter  gib  'cm  dc  stick."  And 
the  fact  of  our  plan  being  entirely  suc- 
cessful had  no  wcii^ht  at  all  with  them. 
The  **  old  paths  "  are  the  *'  good  ways  " 
to  them.  They  "  ncbber  seed  chillens 
brunged  up  widout  whoppin'  'em  ;  "  so 
they  will  probably  continue  in  the  same 
way,  imtil  educated  to  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  right. 

Having  brought  our  turbulent  juve- 
niles to  something  like  order,  and  hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  books  by  friends 
at  the  North,  so  as  to  proceed  regularly 
with  the  work  of  teaching,  w^e  began 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
our  way.  The  children  generally  learn- 
ed readily ;  but  the  almost  impossibil- 
ity of  making  them  pronounce  proper- 
ly, or  articulate  distinctly,  made  the 
task  of  teaching  them  to  read,  with  any 
degree  of  clearness  and  precision,  far 
greater  than  we  had  imagined.  Their 
voices  arc  frequently  thick  and  indis- 
tinct; they  run  their  words  together, 
and  almost  invariably  drop  the  last 
letter,  pronouncing  last,  las' ;  best,  bes'; 
and  so  on.  "Wherever  the  letter  e  oc- 
curs, they  call  it  m  ;  and  a  they  pro- 
nounce as  e.  The  word  cUar  they  call 
clarCy  while  -chair  is  cheer ;  fear  they 


transform  into  fare^  and  care  into  Jceer  ; 
and  usually  they  give  r  the  sound  of 
aw  ;  as  bom,  lawn  ;  sure,  shuah. 

For  a  time  we  were  in  despair  of  ever 
bringing  them  to  any  thing  like  cor- 
rectness or  propriety  in  reading;  but 
having  overcome  in  a  measure  the  diffi- 
culty of  pronunciation,  the  work  was 
nothing.  The  imitative  powers  of  the 
colored  race  are  wonderful.  Tliey  copy 
an  expression  or  a  tone  exactly ;  and 
owing  to  this,  will  read  with  taste  and 
apparent  feeling  passages  of  which  they 
do  not  understand  one  word.  I  have 
heard  the  veriest  little  scapegraces  in 
our  schools  read  the  Scriptures  with  a 
solemnity  of  utterance,  and  an  impres- 
siveness  of  accent,  that  many  a  Rever- 
end might  envy. 

Thinkinf):  over  all  the  colored  schooh 
that  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  if 
there  is  now  one  thing  in  which  they 
particularly  excel,  it  is  in  reading. 
They  are  very  bright  in  arithmetic, 
though  it  has  so  often  been  asserted 
that  the  negro  brain  is  deficient  in 
mathematical  power.  My  experience 
has  been  directly  the  reverse ;  still  I 
think  their  speciality  is  reading.  Cer- 
tainly I  never  heard,  in  any  reading- 
class  at  the  North,  the  perfect  intona- 
tion, the  force  of  expression,  and  the 
carefulness  with  regard  to  pauses  and 
inflections  that  characterize  the  reading 
in  the  colored  schools. 

A  lady  who  had  taught  for  many 
vcars  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  schools 
have  been  carried  t)  such  a  point  that 
teacliers  and  scholars  are  just  ready  to 
join  the  perfectionists,  expressed  the 
opinion,  alter  careful  and  extended  ob- 
servation, that  the  Second-Reader  class- 
es in  the  colored  schools  are  generally 
better  readers,  particularly  as  regards 
inflection  and  expression,  than  the 
Fourth-Reader  classes  in  New  Enjjland 
schools ;  and  I  can  believe  it.  Yankee 
independence  reads  for  itself,  each  in 
its  own  fashion :  negro  imitativencss 
copies  exactly  the  model  given  it.  This 
seems  to  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
heads. 

Geography  is  the  favorite  study  of 
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the  colored  children,  when  the  instruc- 
tion is  oral,  and  a  school  recites  in  con- 
cert ;  but  when  they  progressed  beyond 
this,  and  used  books,  I  have  generally 
found  tbem  impatient  of  the  trouble 
of  looking  out  map-questions,  and  com- 
mitting to  memory.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  them  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
names,  especially  in  teaching  orally, 
for  their  attention  is  not  easily  fixed ; 
they  will  half  catch  a  word,  and  fill  it 
out  as  their  £aucy  suggests,  making  the 
most  ludicrous  blunders.  I  have  heard 
of  the  State  of  KanturJcey  ;  the  Bay  of 
canned  peaches  (Campeachy)  ;  Cape  Medi- 
cine  (Mendocino)  ;  Isthmus  of  Susan ; 
Desert  of  Sarah;  and  sundry  others 
that  would  be  sought  in  rain  in  any 
pronouncing  gazetteer. 

Those  who  feel  sufficient  interest  in 
the  subject  to  read  this  at  all,  will  prob- 
ably ask  here  the  question  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  discussions, 
and  which  the  teachers  of  freedmcn 
hare  grown  weary  of  answering :  "  How 
do  colored  children  compare  with  the 
whites?  do  they  learn  as  readily?" — 
and  which  is  usually  answered  by  a 
very  decided  negative  or  affirmative, 
never  a  half-way  opinion,  according  to 
the  speaker's  convictions  or  prejudices. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  or  deny 
either  answer.  I  have  found  many 
colored  children  who  learned  as  quick- 
ly, as  intelligently,  as  appreciatively,  as 
the  brightest  white  children.  Again,  I 
have  found  many  who  were  "stony- 
ground"  learners;  their  lessons  were 
learned  quickly,  but,  taking  no  root, 
were  forgotten  almost  immediately. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  at  all  tell 
now,  in  these  first  years  of  emancipa- 
tion, what  are  the  real  capacities,  capa- 
bilities, or  dispositions  of  the  colored 
race.  Comparisons  are  idle.  Slavery 
changes  the  character  of  any  people. 
Some  faculties  develop  only  partially 
under  the  restraint ;  others  not  at  all. 
Kot  until  we  see  a  generation  of  edu- 
cated freemen,  who  shall  be  the  chil- 
dren of  educated  freemen,  can  this 
vexed  question  of  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  negro  race  be  fairly,  or 
indeed  be  at  all,  settled. 


All  the  hifluenccs  of  slavery  were  de- 
grading. The  minds  of  its  victims  re- 
volved in  the  smallest  possible  orbit, 
compatible  with  any  degree  of  human 
intelligence.  Their  whole  cxistencQ 
was  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  The  phys- 
ical was  dominant,  and  ground  down 
with  an  iron  heel  the  spiritual ;  and  the 
mind  lay  blind,  helpless,  crushed  almost 
out  of  all  semblance  of  life  beneath  its 
weight.  Sometimes — as  if  to  show  that 
the  gifts  of  God  are  independent  of  cir- 
cumstance and  situation— there  appear- 
ed a  mind  like  a  lost  star,  whose  radi- 
ance not  even  the  darkness  and  degra- 
dation of  its  surroundings  could  dim. 
But  these  were  necessarily  exceptions, 
and  very  rare  ones. 

Childrei^  partake  naturally  of  the 
mental  condition  of  their  parents,  their 
capacities,  and  habits  of  thought — re- 
produce them,  in  fact.  And  it  is  of  this 
reproduction  of  generations  of  a  slug- 
gish, grovelling,  debased  slave-nature, 
the  question  is  asked,  "  Are  they  equal 
in  capacity  to  white  children  ?  "—chil- 
dren inheriting  as  their  birthright  the 
clear,  keen  Saxon  brain,  the  broad  in- 
telligence, the  quick  perceptions,  the 
lightning-like  intuitions,  that  have 
come  to  them  through  centuries  of 
freedom  and  of  progress. 

Beside  these  children  of  generations 
of  freemen  we  place  the  children  of 
generations  of  slaves,  and  would  insti- 
tute a  comparison — their  friends  pro- 
nouncing them  fully  equal ;  their  ene- 
mies, hopelessly  inferior,— folly  on  the 
one  side,  cruelty  on  the  other.  The 
question  must  remain  an  open  one  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
"  Men  are  what  they  make  themselves." 
True,  undoubtedly,  to  a  limited  extent ; 
but  they  are  also  in  large  measure  what 
their  ancestors  were ;  and,  says  one  of 
the  greatest  living  writers,  "It  takes 
many  generations  to  breed  high  quali- 
ties, either  of  mind  or  body."  Judging 
from  what  the  colored  people  have  ac- 
complished in  this  so  short  time  of 
their  freedom,  I  feel  assuredly  that 
equal  liberty  and  equal  advantages  will 
place  them  aide  by  side  in  intelligence 
with  the  Saxon  race — ^a  different  in- 
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telligencc,  it  may  be,  as  every  nation 
and  people  has  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics; different  in  kind,  but  not 
in  degree. 

For  the  fears  of  those  who  are  always 
"careful  and  troubled"  about  the  fu- 
ture, on  the  subject  of  a  possible  "  negro 
supremacy"  in  this  country,  I  think 
they  may  lay  them  to  rest.  Wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  foot  has  trod,  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brain  worked,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  been  the  dominant  race,  and 
will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  It  will 
know  no  rule  but  its  own;  and  the 
African  race  must,  like  every  other,  give 
way  before  its  aggressive  and  conquer- 
ing energy. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me,  that 
this  continent  will  not  witnoes  the  full 
development  of  the  African  race ;  that, 
it  may  be,  it  will  be  reached  in  the  land 
whose  name  tliey  bear.  Why  not  ? 
Every  other  part  of  the  earth  has  had 
its  harvest-time ;  this  has  lain  unreaped 


because  unsown.  But  now  the  seed- 
time has  come,  why  not  also  in  due 
time  the  harvesting  ?  The  old  civiliza- 
tions of  the  East  ai*e  buried  and  for- 
gotten ages  since ;  that  of  Europe  is 
already  on  the  wane ;  a  twilight  shadow 
gathered  on  its  glory  when  "  the  star 
of  empire*,  westward  took  its  way  "  long 
years  ago,  and  it  has  deepened  and 
broadened  since ;  the  light  of  the  Kcw 
World  is  even  now  at  its  brightest ;  and 
shall  not  the  reflection  of  its  radiance, 
that  flashes  over  all  the  earth,  reach 
that  far-off  land,  and  brighten  into  full- 
orbed  day,  in  whose  light  Ethiopia  shall 
rise  from  the  darkness  that  has  covered 
her,  and  the  "  gross  darkness  "  that  has 
enveloped  her  children,  and  take  her 
place,  youngest  of  the  civilizations  of 
the  earth — ^last,  but  not  least,  honored 
in  the  sisterhood  of  nations  ? 

Only  a  vision,  perhaps.  But  visions 
seemingly  wilder  and  more  improbable 
have  been  realize(L 
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"  If  you  will  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row," said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  as  she  kiss- 
ed Charlotte  good-by,  "you  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  Mr.  Lauderdale's  new 
pet,  Mr.  Allston." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  rich,  and  her 
handsome  grounds  adjoined  those  of 
Charlotte,  who  was  also  rich.  In  other 
respects,  she  and  her  neighbor  were  as 
similar  as  a  pumpkin  and  a  melon  re- 
posing in  the  same  garden-mould,— a 
happy  comparison,  of  which  the  reader 
may  perhaps  be  again  reminded  in  the 
course  of  this  history. 

Charlotte  as  yet  had  married  nobody ; 
but  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  married  Mr. 
Lauderdale.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I 
use  this  form  of  expression  to  describe 
the  marriage  contract.  Every  one  knew 
that  it  was  the  lady  who  had  become 
first  enamored,  and  anxious  to  ex- 
change her  acres  and  her  liberty  against 
Henzy  Lauderdale^s  beauty  and  talent. 


The  profits  of  this  exchange  were,  how- 
ever, in  themselves,  insufficient  to  tempt 
a  romantic  youth,  just  embarked  on  a 
minor  literary  career.  But  when  he  had 
been  informed,  by  oflicious  friends,  that 
the  heiress  was  dying  of  love  for  him, 
and  growing  thin  under  the  ravages 
of  unrequited  passion,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  pity  and  remorse.  A 
practical  mind  would  have  consoled  it- 
self with  the  reflection  that  thinness 
was  more  becoming  than  flounces  to  the 
imhappy  fair,  and  that  tlie  agent  of 
such  a  change  in  her  personnel  might 
justly  be  considered  as  hur  greatest 
benefactor.  Henry,  however,  had  not  a 
practical  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  sensibility  and  all  the  vanity 
characteristic  of  young  literary  men. 
His  imagination  was  familiar  with 
broken  hearts,  and  with  consumptions 
consequent  upon  unreturned  affection. 
Only  a  brute  conld  be  indifferent  to 
such  woeful  possibilities,  and   Henry 
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flattered  himself  he  was  no  brute.  In 
proof  thereof,  he  resigned  certain  airy 
fancies  hovering  in  a  distent  ideal,  and 
saflfered  himself  to  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Lauderdale.  She  was  immensely  proud 
of  her  acquisition,  and  sported  her 
husband  like  a  new  diamond.  And, — 
evidence  perhaps  of  some  sterling  quali- 
ties in  the  good  darnels  character,— she 
continued  to  be  just  as  prcud  of  Henry 
after  ten  years'  married  life,  as  at  the 
beginning.  She  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  off  his  taste,  his  refine- 
ment, liis  culture,  and  seemed  to  derive 
an  odd  satisfaction  from  the  contrast 
that  the  world  drew  between  her  hus- 
band and  herself  in  these  respects.  The 
more  valuable  a  person  he,  the  more 
adroit  she  to  have  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing him.  So  egotism  tempered  by  loyalty, 
or  loyalty  stimulated  by  egotism,  kept 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  a  faithful  and  attentive 
wife,  and  Henry  lived,  if  not  in  happi- 
ness, at  least  in  clover.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  was  all  he  really  de- 
served. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
antecedents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
— precisely  because  they  have  very  little 
to  do  with  my  story.  I  imitate  a  host 
who  dresses  in  conspicuous  brocade  the 
valets  that  shall  open  the  door  for  his 
guests,  while  he  and  they  retreat  to- 
gether InUy  undistinguishable  broad- 
cloth. 

**  Who  is  Mr.  AUston  ? "  asked  Char- 
lotte. 

"  He  is  a  political  exile,"  replied  Mr. 
Lauderdale;  "  a  man  whose  entire  life 
has  been  expended  in  heroic  enterprises. 
He  played  a  conspicuous  part  during 

the  revolution  in  X ,  and  for  a  time 

held  a  position  in  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. "When  the  reaction  occurred, 
he  was  exiled,  and  since  that  time  has 
lived  in  this  country,  supporting  him- 
self by  his  pen,  which  he  wields  with 
great  ability.  While  here,  he  married 
a  poor  seamstress,  whom  hard  work  and 
privation  were  driving  into  a  decline. 
The  girl  was  pretty,  but  uneducated, 
and  entirely  below  Allston's  level.  How- 
ever, as  his  only  object  was  to  take  care 
of  her,  his  marriage  might  be  considered 


a  perfect  success.  His  own  means  were 
very  small  at  the  time,  but  he  pinched 
himself  narrowly,  and  often  lived  upon 
bread  and  water,  to  be  able  to  procure 
luxuries  for  his  sick  wife.  She  lingered 
three  years,  and  died  eighteen  months 
ago.  I  am  daily  expecting  to  hear  that 
AUston  has  married  some  factory-girl, 
now  that  his  hands  are  a  little  free." 

"  Mr.  Lauderd^jle,"  observed  his  bet- 
ter half,  "  always  manages  to  find  out 
something  romantic  about  people.  I 
don't  believe  any  one  else  ever  heard 
that  story,  or  would  take  the  trouble  to 
remember  it  so  well.  I  must  confess 
that  /  don't  see  any  thing  so  remarka- 
ble in  Mr.  Allston ;  but  since  Mr.  Lau- 
derdale likes  to  patronize  him,  of 
course  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  Patronize  Allston  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lauderdale. 

**  That  is  Mr.  Lauderdale's  delicacy," 
continued  the  wife  in  a  confidential 
aside,  **  and  I  fall  in  with  it  to  please 
him  ;  but  we  all  know'  what  it  means." 

"Well,"  said  Charlotte,  "do  you 
want  me  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow  ? " 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  beamed  hospitality 
from  every  comer  of  her  ample  hice. 

"  My  dearest  Charlotte,  you  know  we 
are  always  delighted  to  have  yoxi.  Pot- 
luck  or  grandiose,  you  ate  always  wel- 
come ;  and  I  would  mention  that  it  is 
grandiose  to-morrow,  on  account  of  the 
Stebbinscs." 

"  How  thoughtful  you  arc,"  observed 
Charlotte.  "  I  know  now  that  I  must 
come  in  my  good  clothes." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  looked  a  little  sol- 
emn at  this  speech.  She  felt,  with 
vague  alarm,  that  dinner-silks  had  been 
alluded  to  with  levity;  and  on  such 
subjects,  levity  was  dreadfully  unbe- 
coming. Unable,  however,  to  fix  the 
offence  precisely  with  her  fat  forefinger, 
she  was  obliged  to  pass  it  over  in  si- 
lence. Embracing  Charlotte  again, 
though  a  little  more  coldly  than  before, 
she  took  leave. 

Charlotte  stood  on  the  piazza,  and 
watched  her  guests  walk  down  the 
lawn.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  kr])t  the  middle 
of  the  path,  tugging  stoutly  at  the  folds 
of  her  riding-skirt.     Mr.   Lauderdale 
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strayed  nonchalantly  on  the  gras?, 
striking  at  the  shrubs  with  his  whip. 
Presently  Mrs.  Lauderdale  called  him 
to  her  side,  gathered  her  troublesome 
skirt  on  one  arm,  and  placed  the  other 
in  that  of  her  husband,  and  thus  in 
most  conjugal  fashion  the  pair  disap- 
peared in  the  shrubbery. 

Charlotte,  observing  this  manccuyrc, 
laughed  maliciously. 

"  A  sweet  domestic  tableau,  and  got 
up  at  the  most  cflectivo  moment !  "  she 
said  to  herself. 

Among  all  the  contrivances  for  ac- 
complishing the  ends  of  justice  that 
have  been  devised  by  man,  it  is  aston- 
ishing no  one  has  yet  thought  of  hand- 
ing over  female  culprits  to  the  mercies 
of  feminine  juries.  The  chances  of  es- 
cape would  be  diminished  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

The  hall-cloek  struck  half-past  six, 
but  the  July  day  was  still  wide  awake, 
and  the  reapers  still  at  work  in  the  rye- 
fields.  Charlotte's  house  faced  the 
lawn,  but  the  piazza  in  the  rear  com- 
manded a  view  of  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  that  belonged  to  the  property,  the 
orchards  and  fields  of  many-colored 
grain,  from  the  rye,  already  yellow  for 
the  harvest,  to  the  fall-wheat,  still  green 
as  the  lush  grass  in  the  meadows.  Char- 
lotte, who  had  a  strong  instinct  of  prop- 
erty, rather  preferred  this  view  to  that 
of  the  lawn,  for  she  liked  to  be  remind- 
ed of  her  possessions,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  thereto  apper- 
taining. She  superintended  the  farm 
herself,  and  now,  when  the  afternoon 
shadows  had  sufficiently  tempered  the 
sunlight,  she  resolved  to  go  down  into 
the  fields,  and  see  what  the  reapers  had 
accomplished  that  day. 

Taking  her  hat  from  the  peg  in  the 
hall,  Charlotte  traversed  the  garden, 
crossed  the  brook  that  encircled  it,  and 
was  presently  standing  amidst  the  fallen 
rje.  At  some  distance,  the  men  whetted 
their  scythes  for  a  final  onslaught,  and 
the  women  bound  in  sheaves  the  grain 
already  reaped.  The  comer  of  the  field 
close  to  the  brook  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
some  w^alnut-trees,  and  a  woman  had 
availed  herself  of  the  grateful  shelter, 


to  leave  her  baby  aF.lccp  on  a  pile  of 
dry  straw.  As  Charlotte  approached, 
the  baby  awoke  and  began  to  cry,  after 
the  imperious  fashion  of  babies.  She 
kneeled,  and  took  the  little  one  in  her 
arms.  To  his  hungry  instiucts,  all 
women  represented  but  one  possibDity, 
and  his  hand  immediately  began  tug- 
ging at  Charlotte's  bosom,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  accustomed  refreshment. 

In  face  of  this  naive  confiden'-e,  Char- 
lotte felt  a  sudden  contempt  for  her  use- 
less, maiden  breasts,  and  a  whimsical 
sympathy  for  the  disappointment  of  the 
poor  baby,  whose  sobs,  for  a  moment 
arrested  by  a  glimmer  of  hope,  now 
broke  forth  afresh. 

**  I  might  as  well  be  a  man ! "  she 
exclaimed,  angrily.  Fortunately,  suc- 
cor was  not  far  distant.  Charlotte  es- 
pied the  mother  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
and  carried  the  child  to  her,  to  be  over- 
whelmed  with  thanks  for  her  facile 
complaisance. 

She  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
laborers,  inquired  about  the  day's  work 
and  the  calculations  for  to-morrow,  her- 
self assisted  to  bind  some  sheaves,  and 
then  continued  her  walk  through  the 
odorous  meadows. 

On  arriving  again  at  the  brook  Char- 
lotte encountered  an  old  woman  about 
to  cross  the  plank,  and  tottering  under 
the  weight  of  a  great  bundle  she  carried 
on  her  back.  Charlotte  helped  her 
over,  and  then  exclaimed  in  pity  of  a 
heavy  burden  for  such  aged  shoulders : 

"  Please  let  me  carry  it  for  you,"  she 
said. 

"  It  is  too  heavy." 

"  If  it  is  too  heavy  for  me,  what  must 
it  be  for  you  ?  I  entreat  you,  let  me  at 
least  try." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  *'  you  may 
try;  but  you'll  soon  sicken  of  your 
bargain.  Fine  ladies  do  not  like  such 
work." 

"I  am  not  a  fine  lady,"  said  Char- 
lotte, and  heaved  the  bundle  on  her 
back. 

Charlotte  was  strong,  but  naturally— 
(that  is,  as  the  world  is  arranged) — ^un- 
accustomed to  this  kind  of  work,  and  she 
staggered  not  a  little  under  the  burden. 
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The  old  woman  walked  by  her  side, 
eyeing  her  with  more  malice  than  grati- 
tude. 

"You  feel  very  grand  now,  don't 
you  ?  "  she  remarked,  presently. 

"  Grand ! "  returned  Charlotte  gently. 
"  I  feel  ashamed  to  think  that  you,  who 
are  old  and  poor,  must  also  suffer  from 
all  the  hardships  of  labor,  while  I,  who 
am  young  aud  strong,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  amuse  myself." 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  repeated  the  dame 
with  obstinate  conviction.  "/  know 
how  you'll  boast  to  your  sweetheart 
about  having  helped  an  old  woman, 
and  entice  him  on  to  think  you're  such 
a  pink  of  perfection." 

The  blood  flared  up  into  Charlotte's 
face,  and  she  dashed  the  bundle  on  the 
ground.  "  Carry  your  load  yourself,  old 
lady,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  next  time 
learn  how  to  be  decently  civil  to  peo- 
ple ; "  and  she  strode  off  in  great  wrath, 
of  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  was 
presently  extremely  ashamed. 

The  other  watched  her  for  awhile, 
and  then,  resuming  her  bundle,  trudged 
homewards,  chuckling  as  she  went  over 
her  own  smartness,  which  had  proved 
so  poignantly  effective. 

Charlotte  arrested  her  indignant  steps 
in  a  grove  of  beech-trees   near    the 
brook.    These  trees  were  dearer  to  her 
than  any  living  thing  on  the   farm. 
When  a  child,  she  had  sought  them  as 
her  most  constant  playmates  in  moments 
of  sunshine,  her  most  steadfast  friends 
in  the  frequent  storms  that  darkened 
the  in&ntile  horizon.     Here  she  had 
nursed  her  doll,  here  she  had  trained 
her  dog,  here  she  had  studied  her  les- 
sons, or  pored  over  marvellous  romances, 
till  the  grove  grew  peopled  with  imag- 
inary Mends.     An  hour  in  the  calm 
society  of  these  trees  had  never  failed 
to  soothe  the  most  passionate  grief  or 
woeful  despair  of  that  restiess  child- 
hood.     Charlotte    remembered   those 
days  at  that  moment,  and  clasping  an 
arm  around  the  smooth  bole  of  a  noble 
beech^  and  pressing  her  forehead  against 
its  fine  cool  rind,  she  laughed  over  the 
ridiculous  impertinence  which  had  been 
able  to  so  ruffle  her  equanimity. 

VOL. 


"  I  would  climb  this  tree  this  minute, 
just  as  I  used  to,"  she  thought,  "  if  I 
had  not  a  muslin  dress  in  the  way. 
When  the  world  has  outgrown  its  pres- 
ent wretched  civilization,  it  will  reckon 
clothes  as  its  most  dreadful  Limbo  of 
Vanity." 

From  the  beeches  to  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, to  see  if  the  lettuce  had  gone  to 
seed,  and  thence  to  the  stable  to  pat 
the  white  forehead  of  her  saddle-horse, 
and  finally  to  the  house  again,  when  the 
night  had  begun  to  embrace  the  earth 
with  dewy  kisses,  and  above  the  dark- 
ness the  July  heavens  brightened  with 
golden  stars. 

After  tea,  Charlotte  settled  herself 
luxuriously  in  the  parlor  to  read. 

(There  was,  of  course,  a  housekeeper, 
or  retired  governess,  or  dame  de  compch 
gnie,  who  lived  with  Charlotte,  and  pre- 
served the  proprieties.  As,  however,  I 
have  no  use  for  her  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proprieties,  I  prefer  not 
to  charge  myself  with  her  description. 
But  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  beg  my 
readers,  who  are  undoubtedly  more 
posted  in  such  matters  than  I  am,  to 
themselves  introduce  this  needful  per- 
sonage into  any  scene,  or  at  any  junc- 
ture that  their  finer  instincts  may  deem 
desirable.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  this 
device  we  shall  aU  be  better  satisfied ; 
I  shall  avoid  the  risk  of  blundering, 
and  innumerable  tediums,  and  my  cour- 
teous readers,  having  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility, must  blame  themselves  if 
the  situations  are  not  arranged  to  their 
liking,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
highesl^  principles.) 

The  book  selected  for  this  evening's 
perusal  was  Wilhehn  Meister.  Char- 
lotte always  derived  singular  enjoyment 
from  Goethe,  whose  vast,  calm  mind, 
composed  in  such  unfathomable  seren- 
ity, never  failed  to  open  to  her  endless 
fiucinations.  The  serenity  arises,  not 
from  indifference,  but  from  the  perfect 
balance  of  all  conceivable  elements, 
that,  isolated,  might  have  tended  to 
excess.  Every  thing  is  there,  and  each 
detail  tends  to  harmonize  the  rest,  as  in 
a  broad  landscape  that  reposes  in  the 
mellow  sunshine  of  an  autumn  day — 
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frowning  mountain  and  placid  Talley, 
sombre  forests  peopled  witii  hobgoblins, 
and  bourgeois  Tillages  where  mugs  of 
ale  froth  incessantly  on  inn-signs, — 
nothing  omitted,  nothing  out  of  place, 
the  whole  perfectly  combined  as  the 
strains  in  an  orchestral  symphony. 

There  is  no  comfort  like  that  arising 
from  communion  with  these  unirersal 
minds, — ^no  thought,  or  feeling,  or 
passion,  that  they  cannot  understand, 
explain,  and  soothe.  We  yield  our- 
selres  to  them  with  the  same  confidence 
as  we  follow  Nature,  knowing  that  any 
momentary  antagonism  will  be  balanced 
further  on  by  some  new,  profound  sym- 
pathy. It  was  in  this  way  that  Char- 
lotte read  Gtoethe. 

The  volume  opened  of  itself  at  the 
charming  description  of  Theresa,  her 
orderly  house,  and  the  well-scoured  tubs 
ranged  before  the  door.  Charlotte  had 
read  the  chapter  many  times,  but  this 
evening  it  struck  her  in  a  new  light. 

'*  I  believe  I  am  just  like  Theresa," 
she  said  to  herself.  ''Only  I  am  afraid 
my  tubs  are  not  quite  as  brilliantly 
clean." 

She  read  on,  through  the  Confessions 
of  a  Beautiful  Soul,  the  history  of 
Nathalie,  and  into  the  Second  Purt,  in 
whose  mysterious  depths  she  finally  lost 
herself,  and — ^no  ofience  to  Goethe — ^fell 
asleep. 

She  slept  comfortably  for  several 
hours,  and  was  at  last  awakened  by  a 
crackling  sound,  and  the  smell  of  some- 
thing burning.  A  great  light  filled  the 
room  and  dazzled  her  eyes,  so  that  it 
was  several  seconds  before  i^e  was 
clearly  aware  ihat  the  window-curtains 
were  on  fire.  They  had  caught  from 
the  lamp,  as  its  fiame  fiared  up  just 
before  being  extinguished. 

The  clock  pointed  to  one,  the  house- 
hold was  therefore  certainly  in  bed,  and 
the  mistress  resolved  to  leave  well-earn- 
ed slumbers  undisturbed,  and  rely  upon 
her  own  exertions  for  mastering  tiiefire. 
She  pushed  a  table  against  the  wall, 
mounted  upon  it,  and  tried  to  wrench 
the  curtains  from  their  fastenings.  They 
came  away  in  fragments,  which  she 
threw  out  of  the  window,  not  daring  to 


trust  them  to  the  fioor  covered  with 
summer  matting.  Once,  however,  some 
burning  pieces  dropped,  and  set  the 
matting  on  fire.  Charlotte  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  curtains,  and  busy  her- 
self in  treading  out  the  new  flame. 
Then  a  pile  of  newspapers  caught,  and 
the  whole  room  seemed  to  be  endanger- 
ed. Charlotte  turned  over  on  the  floor 
the  table  which  held  the  combustible 
material,  and  beat  upon  the  fire  until 
the  papers  had  been  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  charred  cinders ;  then  to  work  again 
at  the  curtains,  now  nearly  consumed, 
but  falling  in  glowing  drops  that  inces- 
santly menaced  destruction.  Chailotte 
worked  fUriously,  she  burned  her  dress, 
her  hands,  even  her  hair  was  on  fire  for 
a  moment.  A  wild  exultation  animated 
her  in  this  struggle  with  the  beautiful 
writhing  fiame,  and  shut  out  the  faint- 
est whisper  of  terror.  On  this  account 
she  was  stronger  than  the  elements,  and 
prevailed  against  them,  and  finally 
stood  victor, — ^in  rags — amidst  a  heap 
of  ashes, — and  before  a  blackened  walL 

"  This  is  what  all  victories  amount 
to,"  thought  Charlotte.  "They  leave 
you  alive, — in  the  midst  of  desolation." 

She  could  not  abandon  such  desola- 
tion without  attempt  at  relief.  Pulling 
off  her  shoes  to  tread  more  softly,  she 
searched  pantry  and  kitchen  for  candles 
and  matches,  for  broom,  dustpan,  basis, 
soap  and  water,  and  set  to  work  to 
sweep  and  scrub  with  immense  energy — 
energy  entirely  superfiuous,  since  the 
whole  work  could  have  been  done  rath- 
er better  the  next  morning  by  the  house- 
maid. But  Charlotte  was  so  roused  and 
wide-awake  after  the  excitement  of  put- 
ting out  the  fire,  that  she  could  not  bear 
Ihe  thought  of  sleep.  She  measured 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  not  by  what 
was  to  be  done,  but  by  the  surplus 
activity  at  her  disposal  for  doing  it, — 
and  which  devoured  the  material  ele- 
ments placed  before  it,  with  scarcely 
less  impetuosity  than  the  fiame  had 
done  the  hour  before. 

At  last  all  was  finished  and  in  order, 
tiie  broom  and  other  implements  scm- 
pnlously  restored  to  their  places,  and 
Chailotte  leaned  on  the  partially  reno- 
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vated  window-sill,  to  watch  the  coming 
dawn.  It  was  half-past  three  o^dock ; 
the  greater  number  of  the  stars  had 
faded,  but  those  that  remained  were 
large  and  bright,  as  they  always  are  at 
that  hour  in  summer,  like  the  eyes  of 
children  who  listen  to  fairy  tales.  The 
darkness  had  thinned  to  a  silrer  mist, 
resting  on  the  lowlands  watered  by 
the  brook;  a  little  breeze  stirred  in 
the  shrubbery  and  heralded  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  compass  of  a  single  day  is  wide 
enough  for  almost  all  possibilities  of 
thought  or  f^reaks  of  imagination.  Like 
a  woman  who  resumes  many  women  in 
herself  to  fix  the  fickle  fancy  of  her 
lover,  the  day,  having  offered  aU  varie- 
ties of  reality  during  its  hours  of  sun- 
shine, encompasses  the  vaster  regions 
of  unreality  during  the  hours  wasted 
by  the  world  in  sleep.  At  this  strangest 
moment  between  darkness  and  dawn, 
all  life  becomes  weird  and  fantastic,  the 
Bolidest  foundations  of  things  waver 
like  cobwebs  hanging  on  the  rose- 
bushes, the  most  unquestionable  truths 
look  as  grotesque  to  our  irreverence  as 
the  shadows  lying  on  the  lawn.  People 
inclined  to  scepticism  should  avoid 
this  hour  like  poison.  But  others, 
rather  too  firmly  planted  amidst  the 
goods  of  this  life,  amidst  irreproachable 
principles  and  unquestionable  truths,— 
it  were  not  ill  for  them  to  hold  an  oc- 
casional vigil  at  half-past  three  o^clock 
on  a  summer  morning. 

Charlotte,  still  haunted  by  the  me- 
mory of  Theresa  and  her  well-scoured 
tubs,  was  dimly  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  vigil,  and  still  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  being 
awake  at  that  time  of  the  morning. 

^^I  never  sat  up  all  night  before,'^ 
she  said.  '^It  is  delightAil.  I  wish 
the  curtains  would  catch  fire  every  even- 
ing." 

And  she  watched  the  dawn  until  the 
East  had  reddened  like  a  country  milk- 
maid, and  every  thing  returned  to  com- 
monplace. Then  she  washed  her  face, 
and  went  to  bed,  to  recruit  decent  en- 
ergies for  Mrs.  Lauderdale^s  dinner  that 
afternoon. 


THJB  DXXNZtt-PASTT. 

When  Charlotte  awoke,  late  in  the 
day,  ahe  discovered  that  her  left  hand 
had  been  badly  burned,  and  was  by 
this  time  swollen  with  infiammation. 
The  pain,  at  first  rather  severe,  yielded 
to  soothing  topics,  but  the  hand  was 
helpless — must  be  enclosed  in  wrappings 
— and  stood  decidedly  in  the  way  of 
due  enjoyment  of  the  dinner-party. 
But  Charlotte,  whose  very  latent  friend- 
ship for  the  Stebbinses  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  fanned  to  flame,  could 
not  refuse  herself  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed for  meeting  them.  She  therefore 
threw  a  light  scarf  over  her  dress,  cour 
oealed  her  burned  hand  in  its  folds,  and 
in  this  fashion  presented  herself,  not 
unpresentably,  at  Mrs.  Lauderdale^s. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  a  handsome 
youth  came  forward  eagerly  to  greet  her. 

''  Mrs.  Lauderdale  has  commissioned 
me  to  take  you  to  dinner,"  said  he  im- 
mediately. 

"  Ingenious  Mrs.  Lauderdale  1  I  trust 
that  masterly  manoeuvre  did  not  cost 
her  many  hours*  sleep  last  night  ? " 

'*  I  did  not  ask  her,  and  did  not  care. 
I  only  know  that  she  has  made  me 
supremely  happy,  and  relieved  my  mind 
of  a  load  under  which  it  has  been 
groaning  all  day." 

"  Poor  boy !  If  it  is  not  an  indiscre- 
tion, may  I  inquire  tohat  load  ?  Have 
you  been  helping  Canton  carry  pota- 
toes? But  no,  you  never  would  have 
engaged  in  any  thing  half  so  useful." 

"Now,  Charlotte  1  Don't  begin  to 
be  vicious  already.  You  know  well 
enough  I  had  every  reason  to  fear  that 
you  would  be  assigned  to  some  one  else 
— this  Allston,  for  instance,  about  whom 
Lauderdale  talks  so  much." 

Charlotte  bit  her  lip.  "  Oh  Gerald  t 
how  profound  is  the  selfishness  of  hu- 
man nature  I  Have  you  no  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Allston,  whom  you  have  thus 
cruelly  deprived  of  the  pleasure  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit.  Every  one  for  himself 
in  cases  like  this.  Let  my  conscience 
alone,  will  you  ?  I  am  perfectly  happy 
at  this  moment,  and  don't  want  to  be 
troubled,  especially  just  before  dinner. 
It  spoils  the  digestion." 
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As  Charlotte  suspected,  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale did  pride  herself  on  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  the  assortment  of  this  pair 
of  guests, — and  that  for  a  reason. 

Gerald  was  suitor  to  Charlotte. 

Had  he  not  been,  Charlotte  would 
probably  have  fallen  in  love  with  him 
long  ago,  for  he  was  handsome,  grace- 
ful, charming  in  every  respect.  As  it 
was,  she  could  not  quite  make  up  her 
mind  whether  to  accept  or  reject  him. 
She  was  quite  indifferent  to  him  when 
he  was  hot,  and  quite  fond  of  him  when 
he  was  cold,  and  never  could  strike  an 
average  sentiment  sufSciently  reliable 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. In  the  meantime  there  was  no 
hurry, — Gerald  was  young— just  her 
own  age, — and,  as  Charlotte  observed  to 
him,  could  not  have  lighted  upon  a 
more  fascinating  employment  than  that 
of  making  love  to  her. 

"  There  is  therefore  no  harm  in  pro- 
longing it,"  she  added.  "I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  the  most  serious  business  in 
which  you  have  ever  been  concerned. 
In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  probable  that 
your  attentions  will  have  produced  the 
requisite  effect, — and  then  I  will  marry 
you." 

"  But  don't  you  love  me  a  little,  just 
a  little  now,  to  start  with  ? "  urged 
poor  Gerald. 

"  Ah,  well  I  I  really  don't  know.  That 
is  your  business  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
ever  bored  with  the  effort,  you  are 
always  at  liberty  to  resign, — and  on  my 
part,  I  promise  you,  should  I  come 
spontaneously  to  any  conclusion,  I  will 
tell  you  at  once." 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  a  person  not 
to  know  whether  they  love  another  or 
not  ? " 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  a  well  be- 
haved young  woman  to  know  what  she 
thinks  about  a  gentleman  until  he  has 
asked  her  ? " 

"  Well,  I  hate  asked  you." 

"  Precisely, — and  so  I  am  beginning 
to  think  about  it.  But  these  things 
take  time.  Don't  imitate  the  children, 
and  pull  up  the  seeds  as  soon  as  plant- 
ed, to  see  if  they  have  taken  root." 

Faute  de  mieuXy  (herald  accepted  this 


provisory  arrangement,  and,  as  Char- 
lotte had  predicted,  found  it  to  be  not 
destitute  of  charm.  He  saw  Charlotte 
frequently,  and  she  always  enjoyed  his 
society,  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  interfered  with  something  else. 
Gerald's  last  remark,  as  he  handed  her 
to  dinner,  now  restored  her  to  thorough 
appreciation  of  him. 

"  I  do  not  believe  Allston  has  come, 
after  alL  Lauderdale  would  have  been 
introducing  him  to  every  body." 

At  table,  Charlotte  became  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  helplessness  of  her 
burnt  hand.  The  soup  and  fish  were 
easily  discussed,  but  when  the  roast  was 
served,  the  difficulty  grew  insurmounta- 
ble,— and  unable  to  resolve  it,  she  left 
her  plate  untouched.  This  Gerald  did 
not  fail  to  notice. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat  ? "  asked  he. 

"  I  am  not  hungry." 

"  Oh,  are  you  ill  ? "  he  exclaimed,  this 
time  in  a  tone  of  extreme  anxiety. 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  Charlotte,  what  is  the  matter  f  ** 
repeated  Gerald,  turning  pale  and  lay- 
ing down  his  fork  in  consternation.  *'  I 
should  not  have  supposed  you  were  ilL" 

^^  That  is  just  like  men's  thoughtless- 
ness. How  can  you  look  in  my  face, 
and  not  perceive  there  the  stamp  of  suf- 
fering ? " 

"But,"  hesitated  Gerald,  looking  at 
her  in  perplexity,  "  your  lips  are  red." 

"  That  is  the  fever." 

"  And  your  eyes  are  bright." 

"  That  is  delirium." 

"Charlotte,"  said  Gerald,  solemnly, 
"  you  make  me  miserable  by  such  sus- 
pense. I  entreat  you  to  tell  me,  on  your 
word  of  honor,  are  you  ill  ? " 

"  Grerald,"  returned  Charlotte  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I  perceive  that  your  sensi- 
bilities must  not  be  trifled  with.  On 
my  word  of  honor,  then, — no." 

"Then  why  don't  you  eat  your 
dinner  ? " 

As  Charlotte  beat  her  brains  for  some 
new  excuse,  she  happened  to  drop  her 
handkerchiefl  Gerald  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  in  so  doing  caught  sight  of 
the  wounded  hand,  which  Charlotte, 
trusting  to  the  concealment  of  the  table. 
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bad  diBentangled  from  her  scarf.  Light 
dawned  upon  him. 

*^  Ah,  I  see  what  13  the  matter.  You 
have  hart  your  hand.  Poor  little 
hand  I " 

^*  Nonsense,  yon  know  that  my  hands 
are  not  little." 

"They  seem  so  to  me  when  they 
suffer.     What  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  burned  myself." 

"  Good  heavens  I  How  ?  What  were 
you  doing  ? " 

**  Roasting  chestnuts." 

"  How  could  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  cat's  paw  to  get  them  out 
of  the  fire  for  me." 

"  But,  Charlotte,  there  are  no  chest- 
nuts at  this  season  ? " 

"  Gerald,  your  rural  knowledge  will 
soon  be  oyerwhelming.  Before  long 
you  will  be  conyinced  that  tomatoes  do 
not  grow  out  of  doors  in  December." 

"Tell  me  honestly,  Charlotte,  how 
you  burned  yourself." 

"  I  will.  But  prepare  your  nenres  for 
another  shock.  First,  which  way  did 
3rou  come  here  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  By  the  Croflon  road." 

"Then  you  did  not  pass  by  my 
house.  Otherwise,  you  would  have 
noticed  (casually)  that  it  is  a  mass  of 
blackened  ruins." 

"  Charlotte ! " 

"  I  assure  you.  The  curtains  in  the 
parlor  took  fire, — the  woodwork  caught, 
— ^presently  the  whole  house  was  in  a 
blaze.  I  have  lost  every  thing,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  jewelry, — ^not  to  speak  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  wooden 
secretary.    I  am  nearly  beggared." 

"  And  you  sit  there  so  quietly  and 
tell  me  that  1" 

"Three  months  ago  I  read  Beneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  all  at  once.  I  knew  some- 
thing would  come  of  it.  But  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  so  calm." 

"I  hardly  know  whether  to  believe 
you  or  not.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  cut  up  this  chicken 
for  me.    I  am  half  starved." 

Gerald  readily  accepted  the  charge. 
Bat  to  get   possession  of  Qh&rlotte's 


plate,  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  other  guests,  was  a  feat  that 
required  rather  complicated  manoeuvres. 
To  such  manoeuvres,  renewed  with  every 
course,  the  two  friends  addressed  them- 
selves in  ridiculous  earnestness  and 
profound  enjoyment.  Several  times  they 
were  nearly  swept  out  of  all  table  pro- 
prieties, by  a  suppressed  gale  of  laugh- 
ter at  their  own  absurdities. 

"Gerald,  you  are  delicious,"  said 
Charlotte. 

"And  you  are  a  sugarplum  from 
heaven,  to  say  so.  To  what  else  can  I 
help  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  for  the  moment  It  is 
astonishing  how  the  appetite  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  possession  of  some  one 
ready  to  do  all  the  hard  work  for  you. 
You  ought  to  sigh  for  the  pudding  as 
for  Elysian  fields." 

"  I  don't  see  why." 

"  Because  that  is  eaten  with  a  spoon, 
my  brilliant  friend.  And  think  of  the 
raisins  and  the  nuts  1 — which  you  shall 
crack  for  me, — and  the  bonbons  I  I 
will  give  you  all  my  prettiest,  with  the 
most  touching  mottoes,  as  a  slight  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  inestimable  ser- 
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vices. 

"Do  not  insult  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  or 
her  housekeeper,  by  the  supposition 
that  there  will  be  bonbons.  I  should 
think  you  had  not  been  out  to  dinner 
since  you  were  ten  years  old." 

"  So  should  L  I  wish  I  were  no  more 
now.  However,  I  have  my  wish  when- 
ever you  are  at  my  elbow,  for  you  are  a 
very  fountain  of  eternal  youth." 

"I  wish  you  would  consent  to  re- 
juvenate yourself  with  me  eternally," 
said  Gerald  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  will — when  I  am  thirty,"  answer- 
ed Charlotte. 

During  the  monotonous  interim  that 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  places  between 
the  excitement  of  dinner  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  "gentlemen"  after- 
wards, Charlotte  sat  in  a  sandbank, 
covered  with  artificial  flowers,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Stebbinses.  Just  as 
eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  ears  were  becom- 
ing choked  with  flying  sand,  dusty  and 
g^tty  as  is  its  nature  so  to  be,  there 
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fell  a  shower  of  pure  cool  rain,  and  laid 
the  duBt.  This  refreshing  effect  be- 
longed more  to  the  voice  than  the 
words,  which  were  as  follows : 

"  No,  Lauderdale,  this  is  only  another 
of  the  prejudices  by  which  you  Anglo- 
Saxons  shut  yourselyes  out  from  com- 
munion with  humanity.  You  cannot 
imagine  that  any  thing  which  is  not 
yqu^  has  any  claim  to  serious  considera- 
tion. If  you  are  narrow-minded,  you 
hate ;  if  you  are  liberal,  you  regard  with 
superb  pity  all  wretches  lying  in  the 
outer  darloiess,  beyond  the  sacred  in- 
fluence of  your  regulation  broadcloth, 
condemned  to  bearskin  or  pigtails.  That 
the  Chinese  like  their  pigtails,  that  they 
have  as  good  reason  for  maintaining 
them  as  you  have  for  shaving  your 
faces, — that  never  enters  your  practical 
imaginations.  Tou  send  missionaries 
to  these  benighted  heathen  to  convert 
them  from  their  absurdities  to  your 
own;  you  poison  them  with  opium, 
and  try  to  outcheat  them  in  trading. 
But  as  to  calling  the  Chinese  men, — as  to 
admitting  the  Celestial  Empire  into  the 
Federation  of  the  World, — ^you  would 
as  soon  extend  your  fellowship  to  the 
man  in  the  moon." 

The  diction  of  the  speaker  was  so 
rapid,  that  Charlotte  would  have  sup- 
posed English  to  be  his  native  lan- 
guage, except  for  the  slight  foreign 
accent  and  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the 
tone.  He  had  entered  the  room  with 
Mr.  Lauderdale,  and  the  host  now  led 
him  directly  towards  Charlotte. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  i»  you  Mr. 
Ethelbert  Allston,"  said  Mr.  Lauderdale. 

"Ethelbert  Allston,  Ethelbert  All- 
ston,''  repeated  Charlotte  to  herself  as 
she  looked  at  the  stranger.  And  from 
that  moment  she  was  never  able  to  dis- 
sociate the  name  from  him,  or  himself 
from  the  name. 

"  We  have  been  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  Chinese,"  continued  Lauderdale, 
"  whom  Mr.  Allston  seems  to  have  taken 
under  his  special  protection.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Allston  only  uses  the  Chinese  to 
defend  a  general  theory." 

"  The  doctrine  is  certainly  general^" 
answered  Mr.  Allston.    "  But  you  can- 


not fail  to  see  how  specially  it  applies 
to  these  outrageously  abused  Chinamen. 
Here  is  an  Empire  that  has  subsisted 
for  centuries,  and  developed  an  elabo- 
rate and  polished  civilization;  whose 
political  economy  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  supporting  the  densest  popula- 
tion on  the  smallest  territory;  whose 
administration,  a  marvel  of  ingenious 
mechanism,  has  preserved  order  and 
stability  on  an  immense  scale,  and  for 
immense  periods  of  time ;  whose  leam^ 
ed  societies  have  furnished  the  model 
for  European  institutes,  and  whose 
learned  men  have  given  the  ton  to 
European  savants;  whose  commerce 
rivals  Liverpool,  and  whose  industry 
throws  Manchester  into  the  shade; 
whose  religion  is  among  the  most  moral 
ever  invented,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
system  is  as  skilfully  balanced  as  that 
of  Catholicism  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. ThU  is  the  people  reckoned  as  a 
deadweight  among  the  nations  of  the 
world!  Socialists  devise  systems  that 
ignore  China;  thinkers  proclaim  phil- 
osophies that  despise  China ;  moralists 
castigate  their  countrymen  with  the 
dread  of  imitating  China ;  all  Europe, 
this  speck  on  the  face  of  the  world,  this 
moment  in  the  history  of  time,  this 
parvenu,  big  with  its  own  conceit,  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  belabor,  to 
calumniate,  to  sneer  at  China." 

"  So,  in  chivalrous  opposition  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  Mr.  Allston  uses  every 
opportimity  to  defend — China." 

"  Quite  true,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr. 
Lauderdale.  "  And  I  confess,  Allston,  I 
hardly  understand  such  quixotic  chiv- 
alry. You  of  all  men,  with  your  passion 
for  movement  and  progress  and  liberty, 
should  be  stifled  by  the  eternal  flxity 
and  monotony  and  ingenious  despotism 
of  China." 

"  I  do  not  admire  either  monotony  or 
despotism,"  answered  Allston,  "  But  I 
claim  that  those  who  admire  them  in 
Europe  have  no  right  to  despise  them  in 
China.  Mandarins,  and  state  religions, 
and  intellectual  aristocracies,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies,  are  as  respectable  there 
as  in  France.  And  I  doubt  if  the  flxity 
be  as  eternal  as  you  suppose.    These 
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iDtumal  revolationfl,  this 
TiiepLn^  this  emigratioii  to  Califdraift, 
i  alli&nce  with  America,  these  de- 
I  monds  for  Coolie  natural  izatiou,  all  this 
Bigmficonce,  But  it  is  easier  for 
tii  to  analfso  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
than  the  nature  of  hnmao  beings  that 
!  hHTQ  hod  tho  had  taete  to  settle  at  the 
Altai  Moautaimi  ioBtcad  of  tho  Alps. 
It  becomes  us  well  to  talk  about  bar- 
barism I " 
How  mncb  Ihrther  might  have  pro- 
I  ceedcd  the  rehabiliution  of  Chinese 
cliaracter,  I  cannot  eaj,  not  being  well 
on  all  ita  posablo  claims  to  re- 
qiectful  consideration.  Bat  at  that 
juncture  somebody  came  along  and 
iwept  off  in  another  direction  the  cham- 
pion of  linmanity  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, and  Charlotte  was  left  alone. 

She  did  not,  therefore,  fall  back  into 
tho  aandhunlc,  for  its  hour  was  over. 
Various  companions  and  varied  convcr- 
■atioDH  beguiled  tho  time  agreeably, 
until  the  advent  of  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, tt  fanner,  a  most  worthy  man  but 
dow  talker,  and  in  regard  to  whom 
eyen  Cborlotte'a  inventive  mind  fore 
boded  difficulties.  She  had,  however, 
prepared  herself  for  heroio  enterprises; 
had  previously  discnsaed  servonta  with 
Uie  lady  on  hcc  right  in  a  tone  aa  ani- 
mated as  the  subject  admitted;  and  now 
plunged  with  good  heart  into  beets  and 
turnips.  But  in  spite  of  tho  most  can- 
BcientioUB  efforte,  the  conversation  laa- 
guiahcd.  At  a  critical  moment,  Char- 
lotte observed  Mr.  Allston  approach. 
And  seat  himself  on  an  adjoining  sofa. 
&ispired  by  a  new  idea,  she  addressed 
'   her  companion  in  a  different  key. 

"  After  all,  Mr.  Fenton,  we  ninst  ac- 
knowledge that  farming  is  slow  work. 
I  Here  jon  and  I  vegetate  in  the  country, 
Vlike  ferns  before  the  pre-Adnmite  del- 
I  Vge,  and  insteud  of  growing  richer,  wo 
~:  all  our  money  into  machines  that 
't  work,  and  into  drains  that  don't 
Agricaltace  is  a  syren,  a  chcot, 
imcrce  alone  opens  to  the  entcrpris- 
agrecable  and  profitable  means  of  - 
^getting  their  living." 
"  Hnw  1  " 
"  In  the  Rnt  place,  the  mental  satis- 


faction of  the  merchant  is  infinitely 
BUperior  to  that  of  tho  farmer.  Instead 
of  poking  away  over  his  own  miserable 
potato-patch,  he  busies  himself  with 
distributing  potatoes  to  the  entire  globe, 
and  thus  aeconipliahea  work  for  human- 
ity. The  Chinese,  our  forerunnets  in 
civilization,  and  from  whom  we  have 
derived  every  thing  that  we  have  worth 
speaking  about,  have  long  ago  divined 
this  moral  superiority.  They  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  arU 
of  comnicrce,  cheating  included,  and  on 
the  most  sublime  scale.  Why,  I  have 
read  that  in  China  a  merchant  is  allow- 
ed by  law  to  keep  three  balances,  one 
for  selling  too  light,  one  for  bnying  too 
heavy,  and  one  for  private  corroetion  of 
his  own  operations ;  that  grocers  cover 
blocks  of  wood  with  layers  of  meat 
and  sell  them  for  Wes^lialian  hams,  as 
fresh  from  tho  pig  as  is  compatible  with 
irreproachable  salting  in  material  ob- 
tained from  tho  debrit  of  Lot's  wife. 
You  know  the  Dead  Sea  is  moreacceagi- 
bio  from  Fekin  than  from  London.  On 
tho  whole,  I  cannot  sufBcicntly  admire 
this  wonderful  people  for  the  wonderful 
use  thoy  have  made  of  the  most  won- 
derfol  institutioQ  of  modem  society — 
commerce.  I  think  I  shall  sell  my  &nn, 
and  emigrate  to  Hong  Eong  to  engage 
in  silk-worms  or  the  tea-trade.  Which 
do  you  advise,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  " 

Before  that  gentleman  could  collect 
lib  ponderous  wits  for  a  reply,  Mr.  AU- 
atoa  bad  drawn  nearer,  as  if  to  join  in 
the  conversation.  The  worthy  farmer 
avuled  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
bent  a  retreat,  and  Allat«D  installed 
himself  in  his  place. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  have  so  aoon  the 
privil^e  of  hearing  sach  an  ablo  de- 
fence of  China,"  said  ho,  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  been  mischievona  la  a 
more  jiersonal  kind  of  person. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Charlotte 
gravely.  If  you  have  a  proselytizing 
disposition,  yoa  must  be  enchanted  with 
your  rapid  succees  in  bringing  over  to 
your  theories  even  so  insigmficant  a 
convert  as  myself." 

"  ITo  person  is  insignificant  when 
their  relationa  to  troth  are  concetnod," 
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replied  Allston,  with  entire  serioosnesS) 
and  completely  ignoring  the  opportunity 
for  gallantry  afforded  by  Charlotte's 
remark,— a  fact  of  which  she  took  due 
notice.  "  And  I  am  sorry  to  perceive 
that  you  share  the  ordinary  delusion  in 
regard  to  the  majesty  of  commerce.  I 
know  you  were  jesting,  yet  you  seemed 
partly  in  earnest  when  you  spoke  of  the 
services  rendered  by  commerce  to  hu- 
manity. Is  it  possible  that  you  also  do 
reverence  to  this  monstrous  Baal, — ^this 
overgrown  parasite  that  drains  the 
strength  from  our  sinews, — ^this  gigantic 
tissue  of  fraud,  lies,  cheating,  supersti- 
tion and  oppression  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  I  have  never  thought  much  about  it, 
except  when  my  butcher  sells  me  stale 
meat  or  my  grocer  falsifies  the  butter. 
But  I  should  be  most  happy  to  hear 
your  exposition  of  the  subject.  Icono- 
clasm  is  always  exciting, — and  profita* 
ble, — for  the  by-standcrs  can  steal  the 
stones  from  the  ruins,  and  use  them  to 
build  up  their  own  bams." 

**  No,  I  will  not  bore  you  with  two 
harangues  in  one  evening.  Besides,  I 
came  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  is 
that  young  lady  sitting  alone  in  the 
comer?"  . 

"  With  the  heliotrope  in  her  hair  ? " 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  I  perceive  that 
she  has  one." 

"  It  is  the  only  flower  she  ever  wears. 
It  is  Margaret  Bumham,  governess  to 
Mrs.  Lauderdale's  children.  8he  is  a 
very  lovely  person,  and  one  of  my  best 
friends." 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  know  many 
people  here." 

"No,~or  at  least  she  is  shy  and 
diffident  about  talking  in  company." 

"  Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
introduce  me  to  her  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

They  crossed  the  room  to  Margaret, 
rousing  her  from  the  dream  in  which 
she  had  been  absorbed,  to  complete 
oblivion  of  every  thing  around  her.  As 
Charlotte  introduced  Mr.  Allston,  she 
colored  faintly,  but  apparently  more 
from  embarrassment  than  pleasure.  But 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Charlotte, 


looking  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
was  astonished  to  see  her  engaged  in 
animated  conversation  with  the  stranger. 
He,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  in  every 
tone  of  his  flexible  voice,  every  graceftd 
swaying  gesture  that  accompanied  his 
fluent  speech,  seemed  to  adapt  himself 
with  such  friendly  tact  to  the  shy 
thoughts  of  his  companion,  that  he 
elicited  their  expression  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  herself.  Her  color  rose,  her 
eyes  sparkled  softly. 

^^Can  that  be  Margaret  I"  thought 
Charlotte,  wonderingly. 

When  Charlotte  entered  the  dressing- 
room  for  her  shawl,  preparatory  to  de- 
parture, Margaret  followed  to  inter- 
change a  friendly  salutation. 

"  How  well  you  look,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  really  happy,  Madgeling." 

"  I  feel  quite  happy  to-night,"  answer- 
ed Margaret    "  I  hardly  know  why." 

"  Little  goose,"  said  Charlotte,  taking 
Margarct^s  chin  in  her  hand  and  kissing 
her  forehead,  "/  know  why.  It  is 
because  you  have  enjoyed  the  refresh- 
ment of  talking  to  a  person  bright  and 
intelligent,  and  able  to  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  shrink- 
ing ;  ^*  I  hope  I  am  not  so  egotistical  as 
to  be  affected  by  such  a  circumstance ! " 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  observed  Char- 
lotte, wisely,  "  when  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  you  will  have  learned  the  tme  value 
of  occasional  egotisms." 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you 
now." 

"  By  the  calendar,  yes ;  but  any  one 
properly  informed  concerning  thepre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  must  perceive  in 
an  instant  that  I  have  sojoumed  several 
ages  in  other  planets,  and  arrive  in  this 
world  already  ripened  by  experience." 

"  What  planet  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  First,  I  believe,  from  Mars,  but  my 
latest  residence  was  in  Jupiter,  so  that 
my  originally  combative  instincts  have 
been  overmastered  by  instincts  for 
domination.  But  you^  little  friend, — 
you  sprang  to  life  all  at  once — and  not 
long  ago — from  a  conjunction  of  moon* 
shine  and  silvery  cobwebs." 

^'  Nonsense !  do  not  talk  about  such 
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fantasies  just  before  going  to  bed.    It     top,  while  you  will  lie  awake  half  the 
will  trouble  your  sleep."  night  firom  the  excitement  of  talking  to 

"  I  shall  go  home  and  sleep  like  a     Mr.  Allston.*^ 


AD    MEIPBUM. 

Had  I  the  words  which  weave  and  twine 
Around  dull  things  with  Nature's  art ; 

Or  if  the  gift  were  only  mine 
By  some  old  power  to  moye  the  heart ; 

Then  would  I  sit  and  catch  the  notes 

Which  birds  upraise  with  happy  throats, 
And  mine  should  be  the  happier  part. 

0  master-singer  t  far  away 

Thy  strong,  free  pinions  bore  thee  on : 
We  only  wait,  and  sadly  say, 

"  The  old  heroic  times  are  gone." 
We  strike  the  strings  with  feeble  hand. 
We  wake  no  long-unheeding  land : 

Though  we  are  many,  thou  art  one. 

Music  I    This  measure  cannot  reach 
Those  clear,  sweet  heights  of  sound  serene. 

1  Ml  with  all  the  rest,  and  teach 

No  better  souls  to  stand  between 
The  throng  who  look  with  eager  eyes 
On  unavailing  Paradise, 

And  them  who  tread  the  fadeless  green. 

But  if  God  grant  me  now  and  then 
A  verse  from  some  dear  angel's  book — 

If  He  shall  help  me  upward,  when 
It  may  be  given  that  I  look 

For  one  brief  moment  at  the  plan 

Framed  with  the  earth  as  time  began — 
That  shall  seem  better  which  I  took. 

And,  even  as  a  child  may  tell 
Of  hidden  and  mysterious  things, 

I,  too,  may  utter  passing  well 
Our  longings  and  the  inward  strings 

Which,  unto  eveiy  soul  of  man 

Bom,  with  onr  being,  under  ban 
Forever  this  existence  brings. 

Then,  if  the  breath  of  some  new  thought 
Thrills  the  slow  music  of  the  time — 

If  hopes  of  higher  help  are  brought 
Out  of  another,  purer  clime — 

If  men  grow  better  and  their  hearts 

Lighter  through  this,  the  best  of  arts, 
I  shall  have  prospered  with  my  ihyme. 
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m  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

80MB  ASPECTS  OF  THE  "CIYIL  SEBTICB." 


Mt  object  in  penning  tliis  article  is 
to  put  upon  record  a  few  cursory  ob- 
servations and  thoughts  suggested  dur- 
ing several  years  of  service  in  the  De- 
partments at  Washington. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
persons  appear  to  do,  that  the  clerk  is 
a  mere  drone,  or  machine,  at  the  best. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  and  indefat- 
igable workers  that  I  have  ever  met 
belong  to  this  class;  and  he  who  is 
really  willing  to  labor  will  seldom  be  at 
a  loss  for  objects  on  whidi  to  exercise 
his  industry;  while  he  who  prefers  idle- 
ness cannot  long  continue  to  shirk  his 
proper  duties.  Every  piece  of  work 
which  he  neglects  accumulates  upon 
the  hands  of  some  one  else ;  then  fol- 
low grumblings  from  equals,  and  censure 
from  superiors ;  and  sooner  or  later  dis- 
charge is  inevitable.  A  merely  orna- 
mental clerk  is  a  costly  luxury  for  any 
office,  and  one  which  is  not  apt  to  be 
particularly  prized. 

In  the  Departments  are  many  men 
once  widely  known  in  business  circles, 
who  have  here  sought  and  found  a  tem- 
porary resting-place,  where  they  can 
take  fresh  breath  and  nerve  themselves 
anew  for  the  toilsome  ascent.  Here, 
too,  are  men  deeply  versed  in  profes- 
sional learning, — ^lawyers,  doctors,  cler- 
gymen, editors,  and  others — many  of 
whom  have  enjoyed  somewhat  of  local 
reputation  in  their  day,  and  could  no 
doubt  better  their  condition  even  now, 
if  they  but  dared  to  trust  to  their  wings 
again. 

Several  ex-Congressmen  and  officials 
of  no  mean  rank  share  their  fate,  and 
may  be  seen  at  their  respective  desks, 
plodding  along  as  resignedly  as  though 
their  aspirations  had  never  passed  be- 
yond the  granite  walls  that  now  contain 
them. 

Here,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
goodly  delegation  of  autl^ors  may  be 


found.  The  hours  of  labor  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  suit  thdr 
tastes  and  convenience,  leaving  abun- 
dant leisure  for  the  exercise  of  their 
favorite  art.  Nevertheless,  with  few, 
if  any,  exceptions,  they  are  accounted 
among  the  most  valueless  clerks  in  the 
governmental  service. 

Some  time  since  I  was  amused  to  see 
in  an  article  written  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lady-editors  of  our  day,  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  high  salar 
ries  paid  to  clerks  as  a  class,  immediate- 
ly followed  by  this  qualification : 

^  Of  coarse  I  do  not  mean  to  inclade  in  these 

remarks  the  aathor  of ,  or  the  author  of 

.    The  talenta  which  these  gentlemen 

bring  to  the  public  serrioe  are  but  poorly  com- 
pensated by  the  salaries  which  they  receive." 

Did  it  never  occur  to  the  fair  admirer 
of  genius  that  a  man  might  be  perfectly 
capable  of  composing  faultless  poetiy 
or  fiction,  and  yet  be  utterly  without 
value  as  an  accountant,  a  copyist,  or  a 
man  of  business  ?  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  talent  which  a  man  possesses,  but  its 
adaptation  to  the  work  in  hand,  that 
constitutes  his  real  worth  in  any  capa- 
city ;  and  plain  Tom  Johnson  or  Dick 
Jones,  who  could  not  scribble  a  pre- 
sentable couplet  or  chapter  to  save  their 
lives,  may  be  far  more  useful  in  the 
practical  working  of  an  office  than 
Charles  Dickens  or  Alfired  Tennyson. 
Furthermore,  the  particular  authors 
whom  she  has  specified  are  reported  to 
be  far  less  efficient  clerks  than  hundreds 
of  patient,  unknown  workers  whom  she 
would  deprive  of  a  portion  of  their 
pay,  because  they  are  deficient  in  liter- 
ary "  talents." 

Instead  of  anecdotes  about  the  minor 
literary  notabilities  to  be  found  in  the 
Departments,  let  me  name  an  exceUent 
example  of  a  most  praiseworthy  class — 
the  unassuming  hard  workers.  For 
eighteen  years  before  obtaining  his  ap- 
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lintment  lia  was  a  privoto  aoldier  ia 
regular  arm;,  and  served  through 
vhole  of  the  war.  Ho  b  one  of 
those  to  whom  tha  country  owes  mora 
than  it  probabl;  wiUevcracknowlodge. 
His  aamc  is  Beajaniin  E e. 

When  the  rebels  under  Eurlj  ad- 
ranced  to  attack  the  Capital,  be  was 
placed,  on  account  of  his  long  ciperi- 
eoce,  in  command  of  a  redoubt  on  the 
Tenallytown  road,  the  point  where  tba 
tint  attack  was  made.  It  waa  vrcakl; 
garrisoned  by  some  volunteers  who  had 
nevvr  been  imder  fire,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  the  first  gun  that  was  broaght 
to  bear  upon  tliemwaa  near  terminating 

the  contest.    But  E e,  manosuvring  a 

heaTy  piece  with  his  own  hands,  replied 
so  effectually  that  the  enemy  were  glad 
to  withdraw  their  battery,  not  without 
loss,  A  doah  of  cavalry  was  repulsed 
in  the  some  manner,  and  by  keeping  up 
a  bold  front  the  enemy  were  induced  to 
change  their  point  of  attack  to  one 
which  waa  far  less  vulnerable.  Had  the 
little  fort  been  taken,  Washington  would 
lULvo  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
within  an  hour,  for  its  defences  then 
were  in  the  condition  of  an  egg-Bhell, 
only  needing  to  be  pierced  at  any  one 
point  to  become  utterly  valueless  every- 
where. 

This  man  ia  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  for  montlis  remained  habitually  at 
his  desk  from  nine  in  the  monung  till 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  midnight. 
He  is  D  rough,  blunt,  good-hearted  Ger- 
man ;  has  u  ludicrous  habit  of  solilo- 
quizing ;  and  at  present  occupies  the 
position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  one  of  the 
branch ea  of  tlie  Adjutant-General's 
081ce. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  our 
public  men  in  tlieir  manner  of  transact- 
ing business.  Oeueral  Sherman,  for  in- 
stance, amasbes  through  it  as  he  did  at 
AtlantathrougbtheConfederacy.  Many 
lOf  bis  endorsements  are  estremely  char- 
acteristic He  bad  ordered  a  certain 
depot  to  be  discontinued,  at  which  a 
large  amount  of  Government  property 
stored.  Some  delay  in  its  removal 
naturally  took  place,  which  waa  no 
doubt  protracted  fay  the  usual  obstruc- 


tions of  red-tape.  After  being  annoyed 
by  several  communicationa  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  was  heartily  tired,  he 
blurts  out  thus ;  "  Better  bum  the  whole 
concern  down  than  go  on  in  this  way." 

Again,  information  ia  recdved  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Seminolea  still  resident 
in  Florida  are  likely  to  give  trouble ; 
whereupon  he  endorses  as  follows : 
"  Try  and  get  the  Indian  Bureau  to  lake 
care  of  these  Indiana.  Don't  let  us  have 
another  Seminole  war,  for  Heaven's 
sake.  Better  give  up  the  whole  penin- 
sula, which,  at  a  tair  valuation,  is  not 
worth  the  coat  of  a  single  campaign."  I 
quote  him  literally.  There  are  many 
more  Uke  these;  and  all  beartho  titamp 
of  the  same  impatient  energy,  and  i9in- 
tempt  of  obatacles. 

Grant  in  the  Department  was  qoiet 
and  gravv,  seldom  smjling,  and  general- 
ly keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  except  when  he  raised  tlicm 
with  a  quick,  searching  glance  to  the 
face  of  some  passer-by. 

His  adopted  son  is  a  remarkable  litUo 
fellow,  who  is  generally  taken  for  ouo 
of  his  own,  and  seems  to  be  completely 
unknown  to  the  public.  During  the 
war,  1  waa  amused  on  meeting,  at  the 
residence  of  a  lady-friend,  a  boy  of 
about  three  fe-et  six  inches  in  height, 
who  talked  with  all  the  self-possession 
of  a  veteran  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
thin  and  pale-faced,  but  seemed  possess- 
ed of  unusual  ambition  and  good  sense. 
I  soon  learned  that  be  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  long  been  with  the  army,  ia 
the  capacity,  I  believe,  of  drummer. 
Altogether,  he  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
a  remarkabie  character. 

Soon  aftemord,  the  rebels  under 
Early  javestud  the  city,  and  citizens  as 
well  as  soldiers  took  up  arms  in  its 
defence.  Every  body  was  alive  with 
enthusiasm  who  was  not  quaking  with 
fear;  and  the  little  warrior  caught  the 
infection. 

He  was  standing  close  to  my  sido 
when  a  gun  rattled  past  followed  by 
another  and  another.  On  each  were 
seated  several  men,  who  had  cluiscu  this 
novel  means  of  conveyance,  rather  than 
wait  for  any  other.    At  once  he  leaped 
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into  the  street  and,  making  for  the 
nearest,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  them  and  fight  the  rebels.  He 
was  answered  by  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  climb  in,  retired 
discomfited. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  his  eyes  brimful  of 
tears  and  his  face  more  than  brimful 
of  disgust,  "  well,  I  don't  care  if  they 
do  get  whipped.  They  say  they  want 
men  to  fight  the  rebels ;  and  when  a 
man  offers  to  go  they  won't  take  him." 

This  spirit  probably  accoimts  for  his 
adoption  by  the  General,  which  soon 
afterward  occurred.  But  to  return  to 
the  Departments. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  general 
tendency  of  office  routine  is  far  from 
beneficial.  A  vast  majority  of  the  clerks 
have  of  necessity  but  little  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  them,  and  soon  learn 
to  let  their  interest  in  their  work  cease 
with  each  day's  allotted  portion.  Their 
minds  are  tbus  left  vacant  during  the 
remaining  eighteen  hours,  and  suscepti- 
ble to  all  external  temptations,  while 
salaries  regularly  paid  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  their  de- 
sires. It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  should 
be  beguiled  into  follies  that  at  home 
would  be  almost  without  attraction. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  effect 
produced.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  situations  in  the  various  offices 
which  require  unusual  ability,  diligence, 
and  learning,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  at  most  of  the  desks  but  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  brainwork  is  re- 
quired, and  no  body-work  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
unused  faculties,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, lose  their  power;  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  patient  study  at  school  and 
college  is  forgotten  little  by  little ;  the 
skill  of  hand  in  more  laborious  avoca- 
tions steadily  decreases ;  and  even  bod- 
ily health  and  vigor  soon  waste  away. 
Besides,  the  cheerlfulness  and  self-respect 
that  come  from  continuous  and  useful 
labor  is  at  least  partially  lost;  while 
the  consciousness  of  being  an  underling 
with  no  chance  of  promotion  tends  to 
dwarf  all  ambition  and  undermine  all 


self-reliance  and  independence  of  char- 
acter. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the 
young  men  who  enter  the  Departments 
marry  within  two  or  three  years  after- 
ward ;  and  to  some  of  them  marriage 
proves  a  blessing.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  remark  that  for  every 
single  clerk  who  lays  up  money  there 
are  five  married  ones.  But,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
experiment.  Even  if  the  couple  suc- 
ceed in  saving  any  thing  at  first,  which, 
considering  the  exorbitance  of  Wash- 
ington prices,  is  no  easy  matter,  their 
slender  resources  are  sure  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  family  increases,  till  noth- 
ing is  left.  Then  there  is  the  ever-pres- 
ent danger  of  discharge  continually 
hanging  over  their  heads.  With  every 
change  of  administration  it  comes  in 
the  guise  of  rotation  in  office ;  while 
between  times  "  reduction  "  (that  terri- 
ble word  I)  constitutes  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation at  any  moment.  Very  often 
this  same  "  reduction  "  is  only  apparent, 
consisting  simply  in  the  removal  of 
strangers  or  personal  enemies  to  make 
room  for  the  friends  of  those  in  power. 
But  that  is  a  poor  consolation  to  the 
helpless  discharged  one.  His  only  re- 
source is  to  dog  the  heels  and  play  lac- 
quey in  the  anterooms  of  our  little 
great  men,  hoping  that  by  Congression- 
al influence  he  can  procure  reinstate- 
ment. 

This  failing,  as  it  usually  does,  a 
hard  lot  awaits  him.  His  long-con- 
tinued sedentary  life  has  totally  unfit- 
ted him  for  either  manual  labor,  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  or  the  practice  of  a 
profession;  and  in  all  probability  he 
has  no  resource  either  of  mind  or  body 
that  possesses  a  market  value.  Then  he 
has  been  tugged  so  long  in  the  wake 
of  the  Ship  of  State  that  he  doubts  his 
ability  to  row  alone,  and  is  half  in- 
clined to  shrink  from  the  undertaking. 
Without  money,  friends — for  he  has 
probably  made  none  in  Washington 
who  can  help  him — or  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  with  a  family 
looking  to  him  for  support,  his  condi- 
tion is  far  £h>m  enviable. 
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Indeed,  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
results  from  the  present  arbitrary  sys- 
tem of  discharges  is  far  greater  than  is 
generally  known,  and  perhaps  than 
would  be  generally  believed.  The  trou- 
bles and  trials  of  a  clerk  attract  no  at- 
tention from  the  world  outside;  and 
but  very  little  from  even  his  companions 
at  the  office.  They  recognize  in  him  a 
bird  of  passage  like  themselves,  who 
comes  no  one  knows  whence,  and  goes 
no  one  knows  whither.  While  together, 
they  have  their  petty  merry-makings 
and  heartburnings,  their  common  griev- 
ances and  pleasures;  but  when  the 
hour  of  discharge  comes,  he  passes  from 
their  little  world  like  a  star  blotted  out 
of  heaven,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind. 
No  wonder  then  that  his  after-struggles 
and  sorrows  remain  hidden  from  the 
world's  eye. 

One  or  two  incidents  illustrate,  as 
well  as  sustain,  my  assertions. 

Several  years  ago  a  party  were  visit- 
ing an  insane  asylum  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  The  gentleman  who  was 
conducting  them  over  the  establishment 
being  caUed  away  for  a  few  moments, 
they  were  left  to  await  his  return. 

Within  the  next  room  they  heard 
footsteps  pacing  continually  backward 
and  forward  like  those  of  some  chained 
animal.  Now  they  sounded  with  a 
slow,  heavy  regularity,  as  if  they  were 
the  mechanical  action  of  one  who  was 
plunged  in  reverie  or  depressed  by  sor- 
row; now  with  nervous  rapidity,  as 
though  an  inward  excitement  too  strong 
to  be  contained  had  sought  this  means 
of  relief  It  broke  by  fits  and  starts 
from  one  gait  to  the  other;  and  be- 
tween the  footfaUs  they  could  hear  low 
moans  scarcely  rising  above  the  breath, 
but  telling  an  inexpressible  degree  of 
suffering. 

At  length  the  walker  seemed  aware 
of  their  proximity,  and,  coming  close 
up  to  the  door  which  separated  the  two 
apartments,  tapped  gently  upon  it  sev- 
eral times.  Then  they  heard  her  voice ; 
for  a  woman's  voice,  and  a  very  sweet 
and  heartbroken  one  it  was.  She  said : 
"  Ladies  —  ladies — gentlemen — ladies 
and  gentlemen— iroTi'^  you  do  a  little 


favor  for  me.  WciCt  you  cany  a  letter 
to  my  djMLT  husband,  and  my  little  son 
only  iva  years  old.  They  won't  let  them 
come  to  see  me ;  and  Tve  been  here  I 
don't  know  Juno  long.  Now  do,  do  hfi 
kind,  ladies ;  Tm  sure  Tve  asked  you 
humbly;  I'm  sure  Tve  been  polite  to 
you.  Won't  you  give  a  letter  to  my 
husband  and  my  dear  little  son  only  six 
years  old  f " 

The  whole  afiair  was  extremely  affect- 
ing ;  and  when  their  conductor  return- 
ed he  was  at  once  besieged  with  in- 
quiries. "  Poor  thing,"  said  he,  "  her 
husband  and  son  are  both  dead ;  but 
we  cannot  make  her  understand  it.  He 
was  a  Government  clerk,  and  a  most 
estimable  man ;  but  his  life  in  the  De- 
partment nourished  a  natural  tendency 
to  consumption,  and  when  his  discharge 
came  it  found  him  utterly  unfitted  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  It  was 
based  entirely  upon  political  grounds. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  he  had 
neither  friends  nor  money,  and  his  deli- 
cate wife  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
helpless.  The  hardship  and  poverty 
that  followed  killed  him,  and  made  her 
a  lunatic.  Their  little  son  died  soon 
after  his  father,  for  ho  had  inherited  all 
the  feebleness  of  his  parents.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  both,  and,  as  you 
see,  cannot  be  made  to  realize  that  they 
are  dead ;  but  weeps  and  moans  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  and  tries  every  way  to 
communicate  with  them." 

Another  case  fell  more  immediately 
within  my  own  knowledge.    Old  Mr. 

F had  been  for  many  years  a  clerk  in 

the  Treasury,  having  managed  to  weath- 
er the  periodical  storms  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  and  almost  equally  dan- 
gerous gusts ;  and  had  begun  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  possession  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  of  a  position  which 
long  practice  had  enabled  him  to  fill 
well,  and  which,  indeed,  was  now  about 
the  only  one  that  he  could  fill  at  all. 
But  "  the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the 
well  wiU  be  broken  at  last ; "  and  so  he 
was  finally  discharged. 

Of  course  current  expenditures  had 
swallowed  up  his  salary  as  fast  as  it 
accrued ;  and  ho  was  as  totally  unfitted 
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for  the  duties  and  struggles  of  active 
life  as  a  mummy  newly  taken  from  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  His  only  resource 
was  to  seek  other  employment  similar 
to  that  of  which  he  had  been  deprived ; 
and  a  wearisome,  hopeless  search  it 
seemed.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  passed — and  still  nothing  to  do. 
It  was  not  till  absolute  destitution  had 
long  been  at  their  door  that  help  ar- 
rived; and  then  it  came  too  late  to 
remedy  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done. 

The  mental  agony  which  his  wife  had 
undergone  at  that  trying  period,  to- 
gether with  the  desperate  and  long-con- 
tinued struggles  which  she  had  made 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  had  so 
affected  her  nerves  that  she  became  to- 
tally blind.  What  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  prolongation  of  that  anguish 
can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured. 

Mr.  F still  is  a  clerk,  a  little, 

thin,  tottering  old  man,  with  pale, 
shnmken  face,  and  hair  that  is  nearly 
white.  He  moves  feebly  from  place  to 
place,  like  one  whose  enjoyment  in  life 
has  long  ceased,  and  who  walks  amid 
the  ghosts  of  his  former  pleasures.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  ever  be 
reduced  to  want  again,  but  his  whole 
life  is  a  living  death.  His  wife  has  but 
partially  recovered  her  eyesight,  and 
never  will  be  again  what  she  was  be- 
fore their  great  trouble.  It  is  often 
observed  that  elderly  clerks  very  sel- 
dom survive  their  discharges  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  total  change 
of  habits  and  pursuits  which  is  thus 
forced  upon  them  is  Uke  tearing  up  a 
tree  by  its  roots ;  and  the  anxieties  of  a 
helpless  and  moneyless  old  age  aid  Id 
breaking  down  their  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions. 

But  clerks,  whether  discharged  or 
not,  seldom  live  very  long.  Senility 
comes  to  meet  them  with  hasty  steps ; 
and  their  gait  becomes  a  totter  at  a  time 
of  life  when  the  farmer  exults  in  the 
full  vigor  of  a  healthy  middle  age. 

The  instances  of  suffering  which  I 
have  given  are  not  solitary,  but  are 
taken  from  large  classes  of  which  the 
public  never  hear.    All  of  these  are  due 


first  to  the  injurious  influences  of  cleri- 
cal life;  and  secondly  to  the  present 
system  of  arbitrary  discharges.  It  is 
ail  very  well  to  cry  "to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils  I  *'  and  to  laud  the 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  office;  but 
would  the  country  be  greatly  injured  if 
the  spoils  were  to  be  placed  where  none 
could  grasp  them  ?  And  does  this  sys- 
tem of  constant  shifting  produce  any 
benefits  that  will  counterbalance  such 
evils  as  these  ?  By  all  means  remove 
the  incompetent  and  unworthy;  but 
why  discharge  useful  workmen  merely 
for  the  sake  of  change  ?  Who  would 
not  stigmatize  a  man  as  a  fool  who  waf 
constantly  turning  away  skilled  me- 
chanics from  his  establishment  in  order 
that  new  hands  might  supply  their 
places  ?  Tet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Government  is  doing  all  the  time — and 
yet  people  wonder  that  the  civil  service 
is  expensive,  and  far  from  perfect  in  its 
organization. 

There  is  urgent  need  that  some  plan 
sl\ould  be  adopted  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jenckes  during  the  last  Congressional 
session.  Applicants  for  appointments 
should  be  examined  so  as  to  test  their 
fitness  for  the  position ;  but  the  exami- 
nation should  be  of  an  exclusively  prac- 
tical kind.  This  is  an  all-important 
requirement ;  and  yet  it  is  one  that  will 
very  probably  be  overlooked.  The 
work  of  a  clerk  is  ordinarily  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  and  requires  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental 
branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
nothing  more.  In  some  offices  a  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  is  required;  in 
others  facility  and  accuracy  of  composi- 
tion ;  in  almost  all,  handsome  penman- 
ship, and  spelling  as  nearly  faultless  as 
may  be.  He  who  possesses  these,  to- 
gether with  a  stock  of  good  common 
sense  and  industry,  will  speedily  make 
the  best  of  clerks  for  all  positions  ex- 
cept a  very  few.  But  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  €he  greatest  genius  or  most 
erudite  savant  may  be  deficient  in  thenii 
and  consequently  of  little  value  for 
Departmental  purposes.  As  before  re- 
marked, it  is  not  the  extent  of  a  man's 
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acqairements  so  much  as  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  baaineflB  in  hand  which  con- 
stitatea  their  real  value ;  and  an  exami- 
nation aimed  solely  at  the  former  object 
will  fiul  most  lamentably  in  producing 
any  good  results. 

Once  appointed,  the  derk  should  be 
removed  only  because  of  incompetency 
or  unworthiness,  clearly  proven  by  a 
fair  trial.  And,  when  worn  out  in  the 
service,  justioe  and  humanity  alike  sug- 
gest that  his  declining  years  be  secured 
from  want  and  suffering. 

Let  these  three  desiderata  be  properly 
attended  to — the  securing  of  competent 
clerks  by  means  of  suitable  examina- 
tions, the  abolition  of  arbitrary  dis- 
charges, and  the  support  of  those  who 
have  grown  old  in  harness — and  the 
(dvil  servipe  at  Washington  will  become 
a  Sax  more  efficient  instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment than  it  ever  has  been;  and, 
furthermore,  there  will  be  an  end  to 
this  periodical  snfliaring  and  hardship 
which  has  so  long  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  country. 

A  derkship,  however,  never  will  be  a 
suitable  place  for  any  independent,  en- 
ergetic, ambitious  spirit;  nor  will  it 
ever  cease  to  totally  unfit  all  who  long 
abide  in  it  for  any  other  mode  of  life. 
It  should  be,  and  must  be,  the  lot  of 
that  quiet  dasa  of  men  who  are  satisfied 


with  a  life-long  possession  of  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  There  will 
always  be  a  suffident  supply  of  these, 
and,  harassed  by  no  external  cares,  and 
distracted  by  no  ulterior  aims,  they  will 
make  the  very  best  body  of  clerks  that 
could  possibly  be  found.  But  let  all 
others  shun  the  Departments. 

To  this  dictum,  however,  I  would  make 
one  exception.  The  clerkships  of  the 
Departments  may  be  made  the  step- 
ping-stones to  higher  and  nobler  objects 
by  one  who  has  the  resolution  to  leave 
them  when  the  proper  moment  has  ar- 
rived. He  who  can  do  this  is  blessed 
with  rare  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. His  labors  at  the  office  occupy 
but  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  if  he  will 
resolutely  apply  the  remainder  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  profession  which  he 
has  chosen,  rapid  progress  lies  within 
his  power. 

But  it  is  hard  to  keep  straight  on, 
never  glancing  at  the  allurements  which 
bespread  the  right  hand  and  the  left ; 
and  harder  still  to  drop  the  staff  that 
has  so  long  upheld  one's  footsteps,  when 
it  is  becoming  a  weight  dogging  the  , 
heeK  Yet  it  can  be  done,  and  he  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  do  it  will  have  lit- 
tle occasion  to  look  upon  the  years  of 
his  clerk-life  as  wasted  and  profitless 
years. 


— ♦— 


HABVEST. 

Lo,  on  our  land  ftdfilment's  gradous  birth 
From  that  sweet  prophecy  glad  April  breathed 
When  the  white  bloom  of  her  soft  arms  had  wreathed 

80  tenderly,  erewhile,  the  enraptured  earth  I 

Lo,  her  fiur  dowry  of  illimited  worth 
Divindy  to  the  full-grown  year  bequeathed : 
Bipe  firuitage,  crimson,  purple,  or  gold-sheathed, 

In  mdlowing  pomp ;  a  gaudier-petalled  mirth 

Of  gardens,  lovelier  than  their  soil  has  worn 
Since  May  dropt  silver  in  the  robins'  notes ; 

And  out  where  breezy  uplands  front  the  mom. 
Wide  fields  of  billowy  wheat  and  twinkling  oats. 

And  radiance  of  pennon-tossing  com 
The  shadowless  heaven's  blue  splendor  overfioats ! 

S 
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I  MIGHT  have  known  something  queer 
was  going  to  happen  when  the  Simple 
Susan  went  down. 

Dame  Fortune,  or  the  equally  un- 
amenable female  yclept  Evolution,  who 
has  usurped  her  place  in  nineteenth 
century  mythology,  always  makes  two 
bites  at  a  cherry  when  she  considers  it 
worth  her  while  to  taste  it  at  all — as  wit- 
ness the  old  proverbs :  "  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours;"  "Misfortunes  never 
come  singly ; "  "  Accidents  hunt  in  cou- 
ples ; "  and  the  like — and  I  might  have 
foreseen  that  more  would  come  of  it 
than  a  simple  shipwreck,  if  I  had  not 
been  too  ardently  engaged  in  rescuing 
myself  from  the  debris  of  my  belong- 
ings, to  speculate  upon  the  law  of  se- 
quences. 

And,  even  in  the  light  of  antiquity, 
condensed  into  proverbs  and  polarized 
by  personal  experience,  I  feel  inclined 
to  excuse  myself. 

Tossing  up  and  down  in  an  open  boat 
on  the  stormy  waves  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, and  watching  the  tea-chests  and 
spice-bales  into  which,  in  an  evil  hour, 
one  has  metamorphosed  one^s  precious 
eagles  and  moidores,  bob  away  into 
Ultima  Thule,  or  wherever  it  is  all  the 
lost  things  go  to— (a  shrewd  old  tar,  of 
my  acquaintance,  has  a  theory  which 
he  maintains  in  the  face  of  all  geogra- 
phy, and  with  considerable  show  of 
reason,  too,  that  there  is,  in  some  unex- 
plored, unexplorable  region,  such  a  hole 
as  Syms  dreamed  of,  and  that  it  is 
crammed  and  jammed  full  of  them) — is 
not  a  situation  eminently  conducive  to 
the  exercise  of  philosophy,  Spencerian 
or  otherwise.  And  when  to  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances  are  added  a 
sick  Irishman  as  sole  comjyagnon  du  vo- 
yage, and  a  half-empty  cigar-case  and 
pocket-flask  of  brandy  as  sole  provision 
for  what  bids  fair  to  be  a  lengthy  cruise, 


I  think  one  may  hold  oneself  fairly 
justified  in  thinldng  and  acting,  as  the 
saying  is,  from  hand  to  mouth;  and 
denouncing  Dame  Fortune,  or  the  other 
woman,  for  the  rum  old  jade  she  looks 
to  be. 

It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  pickle  to 
be  in,  I  assure  you ;  and  being  in  it  was 
all  owing,  under  Dame  Fortune,  or  the 
other  woman,  to  the  American — ^I  b^ 
pardon  —  the  Great  American  Tea 
Company. 

I  had  fallen  heir  to  a  fortune,  or,  at 
least,  the  rudiments  of  one— just  that 
snug  little  sum  which  bloated  capital- 
ists are  always  likening  to  the  snow- 
ball which,  skilfully  turned  over,  gath- 
ers and  grows  into  a  mountain. 
*  Looking  around  for  a  comfortable, 
well-powdered,  inclined  plane  down 
which  to  roll  it,  I  stumbled  upon  one 
of  the  advertisements  of  that  immortal 
company. 

Good  reader,  did  you  ever  peruse 
one  ?  If  you  have  not,  try  it.  You'll 
find  it  even  i  yet,  along  with  Tagliabue's 
Efiervescent  Seltzer  Aperient,  and  the 
Gingham  Elec|bro-plate  (no  charge  for 
these  notices)  upon  the  cover  of  your 
favorite  magazine,  or  in  the  columns  of 
your  daily  paper. 

Try  it ;  and  Pll  guarantee,  unless  you 
are  a  boarding-house  keeper,  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  the  economies,  it  will  have 
the  same  effect  upon  you  that  it  had 
upon  me.  You  will  immediately  make 
a  rough  guess  at  the  sum-total  of  those 
^^  eight  profits,"  and  paint  upon  the 
fumes  of  your  meerschaum  a  picture 
in  gold-foil,  regular  pre-Raphaelite  style, 
of  yourself  as  banker,  owner,  shipper, 
importer,  speculator,  dealer,  «&c.,  all  in 
one. 

And  Fll  engage,  too,  if  you  happen 
to  have,  as  I  had,  a  snug  little  pile 
awaiting  investment,  and  no  femininea 
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to  cry  you  nay,  you'll  charter  a  ship,  as 
I  did,  and  Lire  a  captain  and  crew,  and 
go  out  as  your  own  supercargo,  and 
buy  your  tea  at  a  bargain, — and  here's 
wishing  you  better  luck  with  your  ven- 
ture than  I  had  with  mine. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  at 
first,  though — ^have  you  observed,  they 
always  do  when  one  is  getting  into  a 
scrape  ? — I  secured  a  splendid  ship,  and 
a  capital  captain,  and  a  creditable  crew. 
We  made  a  good  voyage  out,  bought  a 
fine  cargo  of  teas  at  a  bargain  in  Hong 
Eong,  filled  up  the  chinks  with  spices 
at  Manilla,  and  set  sail  for  home  in  the 
best  health  and  spirits,  all  hands  round. 

We  were — somewhere — ^I  don't  know 
precisely  the  latitude  and  longitude; 
and  I  had  just  settled  fairly  to  work 
boring  my  way  through  the  plickage 
of  cigars  and  chest  of  novels  I  had  re- 
served for  the  home- voyage,  when,  one 
afternoon,  just  at  the  middle  of  a  choice 
Havana,  and  at  the  very  denouement  of 
Miss  Braddon's  last,  we  were  struck  by 
— something — I  don't  know  to  this 
hour  whether  it  was  a  simoom,  or  a  cy- 
clone, or  a  sirocco— I  am  not  a  meteor- 
ologist, and  I  have  been  prevented,  by 
circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol, firom  comparing  notes  with  Simp- 
son, my  skipper. 

O'Shca,  my  comrade  in  the  boat,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  si- 
rocco; but  I  have  a  vague,  spectral 
association  of  that  word  with  Don  Pa^ 
dilla  and  the  Three  Spaniards,  which 
leads  me  to  mistrust  O'Shea's  geogra- 
phy, ril  tell  you  how  it  acted,  and 
perhaps  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

I  was,  as  I  said,  lounging  in  my  cabin 
at  the  choicest  puff  of  a  cigar,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  detecting  and  exposing 
Miss  Braddon's  murdcring-thief-of-a- 
bigamist  hero,  when  I  heard  a  sudden, 
sharp  call,  unmistakably  the  captain's, 
"  All  hands  on  deck  I "  What  with  the 
cigar  and  the  novel,  my  wits  were  rather 
in  the  abstract,  but  I  remember  glanc- 
ing out  at  the  open  cabin-window,  men- 
tally exclaiming,  "What's  up?  The 
sea's  as  smooth  as  a  duck-pond  I "  and 
then  relapsing  again.  Two  minutes 
afterward  a  shadow  like  midnight  fell 
VOL.  V. — 5 


across  my  page,  shrouding  the  rascal  in 
congenial  darkness,  and  leaving  me  to 
this  hour  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  he 
ever  got  his  deserts. 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  ship 
was  sinking,  and  the  cabin  already  un- 
der water.  Then  I  remembered  the 
open  window,  and  scrambled  hastily  to 
the  deck. 

If  I  were  a  Salvator  Rosa,  I  should 
like  to  paint  you  the  scene  which  met 
my  eye.  I  have  a  mental  photograph 
of  it  which  no  pen  can  do  justice  to— 
nor  brush  cither,  for  that  matter.  To 
leeward  the  sky  was  soft  and  fair,  and 
bright  with  the  reflected  hues  of  sun- 
set, and  the  sea  calm  as  a  summer  lake ; 
to  windward  the  one  was  like  ink  and 
the  other  like  buttermilk.  For  one 
breathless  instant  wo  seemed  to  hang 
between  the  two  in  motionless  suspense ; 
the  next,  it  was  all  mixed  together  in  a 
seething  mass,  with  the  Simple  Susan 
spinning  round  in  the  midst,  humming 
like  a  gigantic  top. 

I  heard  a  groaning  crash  of  timbers ; 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Simp- 
son's white,  despairing  face ;  felt,  rather 
than  heard,  through  the  din,  his  des- 
perate order,  "  To  the  boats  I  •'  and 
thought,  God  knows  how  or  why,  of 
O'Shea,  the  Irish  sailor,  helpless  with 
fever  down  below. 

Poor  fellow  I  I  found  him  sitting  up 
in  his  berth,  drenched  with  the  sea 
which  was  already  spouting  in,  in 
bucketfhls,  and  muttering  his  Aves  and 
Paternosters  with  frantic  devotion.  We 
got  upon  deck  somehow ;  but  what 
happened  afterward  I  can't  tell  you,  for 
I  don't  know  myself. 

I  have  a  confused  remembrance  of 
plunging  about  for  an  indefinite  period, 
with  one  arm  round  poor  Patsey,  amid  a 
surging  mass  of  timbers,  and  bales,  and 
boxes.  I  think  the  ship  must  have 
literally  broken  in  pieces ;  and  how  we 
came  out  of  her  alive,  passes  my  com- 
prehension. 

However,  we  did ;  and,  what  is  more, 
so  did  Simpson  and  the  rest.  They 
picked  each  other  up  into  the  long- 
boat, and  were  picked  up  again  by  a 
British  merchantman,  and  so  got  home, 
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safe  and  sound.  IVe  ncTcr  seen  any  of 
them  since;  for,  when  I  got  back  to 
New  York  the  other  day,  they  had  all 
shipped  again  for  various  ports ;  but  I 
am  told  they  searched  for  us  long  and 
faithfully.  I  suppose  we  parted  com- 
pany in  the  night,  and  they  finally  gave 
us  up  for  lost,  and  told  O'Shea's  mother 
some  sort  of  cock-and-bull  story  about 
my  heroism  in  sacrificing  myself  to 
save  her  son,  which  put  the  poor  old 
lady  to  great  expense  in  masses  for 
"  the  two  of  us." 

Meanwhile  wo  had  found  ourselves  at 
last  under  a  clear,  star-lit  sky,  clinging 
to  a  piece  of  the  wreck ;  and,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  with  the  small- 
boat,  half  full  of  water,  floating  near. 
I  baled  her  out  with  a  pipkin  which  I 
managed  to  catch,  and  got  O'Shea  in ; 
and  so  in  the  morning  there  we  were, 
as  I  said,  afloat  on  the  broad  Pacific, 
with  a  half-pint  of  brandy  and  a  brace 
of  Avet  cigars  for  our  breakfasts,  watch- 
ing my  te^-chesfs  bob  away  toward 
some  Pacific  Ultima  Thule. 

Three  mortal  days  we  floated  there — 
days  which  won't  bear  talking  about. 
I  fed  the  brandy  by  thimblefuls  to  poor 
O'Shea,  and  chewed  away  at  the  cigars 
myself. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  I  had  begun  to  think  a  good  deal 
about  the  ancient  mariner,  and  Patsey 
had  begun  to  call  pitcously  upon 
St.  Lazarus,  a  Russian  whaler  hove  in 
sight,  and  was  finally  induced  to  reply 
to  my  frantic  pantomime,  by  sending 
out  a  boat  to  our  rescue. 

Queer,  isn't  it,  what  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstance we  are!  Positively,  now, 
that  abominable  stench  of  train-oil, 
with  which  the  whole  vessel  was  reck- 
ing, smelled  fragrant  as  the  perfumes 
of  Araby ;  and  that  ofi'-scouring  of  Ba- 
bel— that  charkari  of  consonants  de- 
mented which  serves  the  Sclavonics  in 
lieu  of  a  language — sounded  sweet  as 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  Russian  captain  spoke  no  English, 
or  next  to  none ;  but  O'Shea  had  a  little 
Russian,  and  I  some  German  and  French ; 
80  between  us  we  mixed  up  a  polyglot, 
which  answered  indifierently  -well. 


They  were  bound,  we  learned,  for 
Petropaxdouski,  the  seaport  of  Kam- 
tschatka,  and  purposed  to  winter  there. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  certain- 
ly, to  exchange  for  my  anticipated 
Christmas  en  famille  with  an  old  friend 
at  San  Jos^;  but  we  had  still  a  slim 
chance  of  being  taken  off  iVom  cithex 
the  vessel  or  the  port,  and  "  any  thing 
in  life  was  better,"  as  O'Shea  remarked, 
"than  following  the  tea-chests,  and 
starving  of  thirst  upon  brandy  and 
cigars." 

Of  course,  you  have  always  looked 
upon  Kamtschatka  as  the  jumping-off 
place,  and  Petropaulouski — if  you  were 
not  in  blissful  ignorance  of  its  exist- 
ence— as  the  residence  of  the  last  of 
men.  So  did  I,  dear  reader,  until  I 
went  there ;  and  being  convinced  against 
my  will,  Pm  much  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  as  the  old  rhyme  gives  me  prece- 
dent; nevertheless,  Kamtschatka  is  a 
very  tolerable  country — for  Siberia  and 
the  Samoides  dwell  somewhat  farther 
north. 

It  boasts — the  country,  I  mean— of  a 
first-chop  mountain,  Klioutscherski  by 
name — ^pronounce  it,  if  you  dare — a 
lively  volcano,  an  annual  earthquake  or 
so,  and  hunting  and  fishing  fit  for  the 
Czar  himself. 

As  to  the  town,  though  it  is  built  of 
logs,  warmed  with  brick  stoves  and 
glazed  with  talc,  it  would  be  very  much 
like  other  towns  of  a  Russian  origin, 
but  for  the  singular  and  somewhat  un- 
comfortable fact  that,  of  its  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  fully  tliree  fourths  aro 
of  the  canine  persuasion.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  trifle  humiliating  to  biped  self- 
suflSciency  to  find  itself  so  largely  in 
the  minority,  cj^pccially  when  "  the  ad- 
ministration "  has  such  a  boisterous 
habit  and  manner  of  asserting  its  su- 
premacy. 

However,  the  snug  little  harbor  of 
Peter  and  Paul — *  the  heavens  be  their 
bed !  *  (O'Shea)— with  its  girdle  of  snow- 
capped mountains,  rosy  with  the  hues 
of  sunset,  looked  very  inviting  after  our 
long  contemplation  of  the  viewless 
horizon  where  the  tea-chests  had  van- 
ished;   and   its   rugged  shore,  albeit 
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80  close  to  the  nether  fires  that  the 
heat  is  said  to  come  through  and  melt 
great  caverns  under  the  snows,  felt  very 
firm  and  substantial  after  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  while  the  kindly  welcome  of  the 
biped  Petropaulouskans  went  far  to  re- 
concile us  to  tliie  chorus  of  canine  remon- 
strance with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

Any  of  the  American  residents — and 
the  universal  Yankee  nation  was,  as 
usual,  largely  represented — ^would,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  received  us,  for  Colum- 
bia's sake,  with  open  arms ;  but  Techul- 
ski,  the  Russian  captain,  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  as  his  lawful  prize ;  and  as  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  comfortable,  well-to- 
do  householder,  with  a  notable  wife  and 
a  Yet  J  pretty  daughter,  wc  mildly  ad- 
mitted the  claim. 

Russian  hospitality  is  proverbially  of 
the  frankest  and  heartiest;  but  the 
motherly  assiduities  of  Madame  Techul- 
ski,  with  the  shy,  sweet  sympathy  of 
the  charming  Katinka,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex,  was  clearly  fain  to 
"  love  us  for  the  perils  wo  had  passed  " 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  fragrant  cups 
of  tea,  and  multitudinous  "  three  drops  " 
of  stronger  beverage,  the  bountiful  sup- 
per, and  comfortable  beds,  were  cer- 
tainly something  sui  generiSy  even  for 
the  autocrat's  dominions. 

Whether  by  dint  of  the  dieting,  or  the 
ducking,  or  both  combined,  I  could  not 
determine,  but  O'Shea's  fever  had  long 
since  left  him,  and  he  was  already  far 
on  the  high  road  to  convalescence.  His 
first  thought,  good  fellow  I  upon  rising 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  was  for 
the  cathedral,  whose  dumpy  dome  he 
had  espied  bulging  above  the  log  roofs 
the  night  before.  I  represented  to  him, 
as  in  duty  bound,  that  the  Greek  Church 
was  in  fiagrant  heresy ;  that  she  denied 
in  toto  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  and 
anathematized  the  Twmodnnon  or  the 
Tunnawnsiany  I  was  not  quite  clear  which, 
as  an  unauthorized  and  abominable  in- 
terpolation. But  when  the  poor  lad, 
having  no  answer  to  give,  turned  upon 
me  with  such  a  bewildered,  imploring 
look  in  his  pleasant  Milesian  eyes,  I 
just  hooked  my  arm  into  his,  and 
walked  oflf  to  the  cathedral  with  him. 


to  kneel  down  upon  the  damp  stone 
floor,  and  ofier  a  thanksgiving  or  two  on 
my  own  account.  And  I  don't  believe 
the  blessed  Peter  lays  it  up  against 
either  of  us. 

For  a  recruiting-station,  after  an  anx- 
ious and  ill-provisioned  voyage,  I  can 
cordially  recommend  Petropaulouski. 
The  American  residents  are  good  fel- 
lows, every  one ;  the  Russians  hospit- 
able as — ^Russians ;  the  tea  is  imperial, 
the  punch  superlative  and  inexhausti- 
ble, the  fishing  fit  for  a  Walton,  and 
the  hunting  for  Nimrod  himself.  But, 
being  neither  a  J>on  mvanty  a  spinster, 
nor  a  tippler,  a  disciple  of  Walton  nor 
a  descendant  of  Nimrod,  when  I  did 
get  recruited,  I  soon  began  to  weary  of 
it  all.  Even  Madame's  kind  attentions 
irked  me,  and  Katinka's  sweetness  cloy- 
ed ;  in  a  word,  I  grew  homesick,  and 
began  devising  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting home. 

It  was  rather  a  bad  lookout  at  that 
season,  for  the  commerce  of  those  north- 
em  ports  hibernates  like  the  bears,  and 
my  hospitable  entertainers  made  it  a 
point  of  etiquette  to  prove  such  a  thing 
impossible.  But  I  stumbled  at  last 
upon  an  Ohkotsk  merchant,  uncivil 
enough  to  inform  me  that  his  house 
were  about  shipping  a  late  cargo  of 
ivory,  in  which  I  could  get  passage  to 
Shanghai — so  the  harbor  did  not  freeze 
before  it  was  gotten  off. 

"  Ivory  from  Ohkotsk  !  "  exclaimed  I 
in  surprise.  I  am  neither  a  geogijapher 
nor  geologist,  kind  reader. 

"  Surely  you  are  aware  that  walrus 
tusks  and  fossil  ivory  form  one  of  our 
principal  exports,"  was  the  reply.  And 
then  followed  a  long  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  fossil  elephants,  which, 
as  vou  are  doubtless  familiar  with  it,  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  to  repeat. 

Now,  my  best  reader,  you  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  as  you  please,  after 
reading  the  rest  of  my  story.  I  have 
not  set  up  any  theory  of  my  own  to  be 
jealous  about  seeing  knocked  down ; 
but,  from  the  very  first  mention  of  those 
antediluvian  elephants,  ray  home-sick- 
ness vanished  like  the  smoke  of  Awat- 
cha  before  the  morning  breeze. 
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I  never  had  tlie  slightest  taste  for 
geology  or  paleontology — ^the  very  name 
exhausts  me.  I  always  hated  natural 
history,  and  had  a  neirous  dread  of 
herbariums,  museums,  and  "  cabinets ; " 
and  yet  about  these  blessed  old  relics  I 
felt,  from  the  very  first,  just  as  I  did 
about  that  tea  when  I  read  the  adver-, 
tisement  of  the  Gbkat  Company;  or, 
as  the  Welsh  giant  did  (wasn^t  ho 
Welsh  ?)  when  he  smelled  the  blood  of 
the  Englishman—"  Fe !  Fi  I  Fo  I  Fum  I 
dead  or  alive  I  idHI  haVe  some." 

And  so,  in  place  of  quizzing  the  fel- 
low about  his  ship,  I  began  at  once 
asking  all  manner  of  questions  about 
her  cargo.  "  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
How  could  one  get  to  the  elephant 
country?  Was  it  possible  to  reach  it 
at  this  season  ? "  etc. 

"Oh,  yes;  nothing  easier,"  was  the 
nonchalant  answer.  "Winter  —  early 
winter  is  the  season  of  all  others  for 
travelling  in  Siberia.  With  plenty  of 
dogs  and  provisions,  one  could  reach  the 
Pole  at  this  season,  for  aught  he  knew." 

"  Could  I  organize  a  party  at  Ohkotsk, 
did  he  thmk  ? " 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  There  were  always 
plenty  of  whalers  and  such  folk  hang- 
ing about  there  at  this  time  of  year, 
ready  for  any  thing." 

And  here  Techulski  chimed  in.  If  I 
wanted  to  go  hunting  in  the  elephant 
country— the  elephant  islands,  he  called 
it — lie  was  my  man.  "Moosh  time, 
moosh  dogs,  moosh  blubber,  and  dried 
fish  to  feed  them."  And  he  had  been 
there  once  already — prime  hunting  all 
the  way — paid  well — silver  foxes,  ermine, 
sable,  seal,  and  walrus.  I  had  no  need 
to  go  to  Ohkotsk — we  could  make  up  a 
jolly  party  here  in  Petropaulouski — and 
straightway  half-a-dozen  good  fellows 
volunteered  themselves,  their  dogs,  and 
sledges,  and  provisions,  for  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  expedition  became  the 
sensation  of  the  hour. 

As  in  duty  bound,  I  consulted  O'Shea. 
Would  he  go  with  me  to  the  Pole,  to 
look  for  elephants  ? 

"  Anywhere  wid  you,  Misther  Allen," 
was  the  ready  answer.  "Afther  any 
thing — the  pole  or  the  aquather,  ele- 


phants or  squiiTels — it's  all  the  same  to 


me." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  organized  forthwith. 

Katinka  pouted  a  little  at  the  rival 
diversion,  but  managed  the  matter  so 
impartially  that  I  am  to  this  moment 
in  doubt  whether  it  was  O'Shea's  &wi- 
hammie  or  my  savoir  /aire  she  parted 
from  most  reluctantly.  Anyhow,  she 
got  a  promise  of  unlimited  sable  and 
ermine  from  each  of  us;  and,  with  a 
misty  farewell  glance  from  her  sweet 
blue  eyes,  a  hearty  kiss  from  Madame, 
and  a  heartier  chorus  of  barks  from  the 
canines,  we  scampered  off 

I  do  not  mean  to  bore  you  with  the 
details  of  our  journey ;  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  do  so  if  I 
would.  It  seems,  to  look  back  upon, 
a  mere  dizzy  whirl  of  dogs,  and  snow, 
and  carte  llanche  below  zero  in  the  day- 
time, and  smoke,  and  naked  Indians, 
and  curte  llancJie  above,  in  the  native 
huts,  at  night. 

My  companions  boasted  hugely  of 
their  hunting  spoils ;  but  I  proved  such 
an  indifierent  marksman,  that  Katinka's  i 
prospects  began  to  look  slim ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  was  really  so  wholly  bent  upon 
bagging  a  primeval  elephant,  that  I  had 
very  little  enthusiasm  to  spare  for  lesser 
and  more  modem  game. 

So,  nmning  the  gauntlet  of  smoko 
and  snow,  frost  and  fire,  Heym  and 
L6ke — as  the  old  Moosemen  put  it — ^we 
came  at  last  to  the  dreary  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  crossed,  upon  the 
perilous  bridge  of  the  ice-pack,  to  some 
adjacent  islands  which  were  said  to  be 
a  mere  conglomerate  of  ice,  sand,  rocks, 
and  fossils. 

A  grim  and  grewsome  place  enough 
it  looked — the  island  where  we  landed 
— ^to  have  been  the  cemetery  of  Antedi- 
luvia.  But  my  companions,  who  seem- 
ed, somehow,  to  the  manner  bom,  ap- 
peared to  think  it  all  jolly  as  need  bie, 
built  us  a  cluster  of  snow-huts  in  regu- 
lar Esquimaux  fashion,  and  set  about 
their  explorations  as  gayly  as  if  it  had 
been  hen's  nests,  instead  of  graves,  they 
were  hunting. 

And,  truly,  they  recked  very  little,  I 
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think,  of  Antedilavia;  for  no  sooner 
di'l  they  scent  the  seals  and  wakus  in 
the  open  water  to  the  westward,  than 
they  all  scampered  off  thither,  and  left 
O'Shea  and  me  to  our  solitary  investiga- 
tions. 

Very  solitary,  aod  very  futile,  too, 
they  seemed  at  first.  There  were  traces 
of  fossils,  indeed,  scattered  here  and 
there ;  and  even  an  occasional  tusk,  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  but  I 
cared  nothing  for  these.  I  had  set  my 
heart,  with  what  seemed,  even  to  my- 
self, an  utterly  absurd  and  insensate 
longing,  upon  a  whole  elephant — body 
as  well  as  bones,  skin,  hair,  flesh,  and 
all — such  as  I  had  been  told  had  once 
floated  up  upon  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea,  and  been  devoured — a  savory  and 
well-mellowed  morsel — ^by  the  dogs  of 
that  favored  clime. 

What  I  should  have  done  with  the 
animal  ifl  had  found  him — for,  reader, 
I  did  not  find  him — remains  to  this 
hour  an  unattempted  problem.  In  my 
wildest  flights  of  fancy  —  and  never 
lover  dreamed  of  his  mistress  more 
diligently  and  perseveringly — I  never 
got  beyond  the  vision  of  him  stretched 
out  in  revered  and  colossal  majesty  bo- 
fore  my  longing  eyes. 

And  so,  while  my  merry  companions 
slaughtered  the  seals,  and  fought  val- 
iant battles  with  the  walri  (I  wonder 
if  that  is  the  orthodox  plural),  I  wan- 
dered up  and  down  among  the  ice-cliffs 
with  poor,  pa^nt,  bewildered  O'Shea  at 
my  heels,  a  regular  Yankee  "  questing 
beast,"  seeking  and  seeking  that  blessed 
old  elephant. 

Fearful,  dizasy,  wearing  work  it  was, 
clambering  about  in  the  twilight  gloom 
of  the  gathering  Arctic  night,  scaling 
the  cliffs  and  exploring  the  vast  gloomy 
caverns  with  which  the  island  seemed 
to  be  literally  riddled  through  and 
through.  Into  these  last  O'Shea  ven- 
tured somewhat  reluctantly.  He  had 
the  lingering,  Irish-peasant  belief  in 
fairies  and  genii ;  and  one  could  scarce- 
ly blamo  him,  for,  indeed,  they  looked 
uncanny  enough  by  the  flickering  light 
of  our  torches,  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  gnomes  and  kobolds  innumerable. 


Weird,  awful  places ;  grand  enough  for 
cathedrals,  gloomy  enough  for  cata- 
combs. They  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
impressed  even  my  unimpressible  Yan- 
kee imagination  with  a  sense  of  terror, 
had  not  the  said  imagination  been  al- 
ready crammed  to  repletion  with  ele- 
phants. 

As  it  was,  however,  I  only  looked 
upon  them  as  probable  lurking-places 
of  my  favorite  beast ;  and  disregarding 
all  warnings  and  entreaties,  plunged 
recklessly  into  their  deepest  depths,  and 
flung  the  light  of  my  inquisitive  torch 
remorselessly  into  their  remotest  cor- 
ners, while  poor  Patsey  followed,  faith- 
ful but  trembling,  in  my  wake,  holding 
up  a  toe  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Katinka's  parting  gift,  as  a  charm  to 
ward  off  the  demons.  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  comforted  the  dear  old  lad 
to  know  that  I  had  the  blessed  Chry- 
sostom's  third  right-hand  finger-nail 
in  my  breast-pocket;  but  fearing  to 
awaken  his  jealousy  I  did  not  tell  him. 

We  had  explored  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  the  island,  except  one  small 
cave  which  I  had  reserved  as  a  honTie 
louche,  because  from  a  projecting  cliff 
above  the  entrance  one  could  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  retreating  sun  when 
he  took  his  final  dip  beneath  the  hori- 
zon. Ui>on  this  crag  we  stationed  our- 
selves one  queer  November  noon,  and 
bathed  our  eyes  in  the  last  ripple  of  the 
dying  light,  then  turned  away — O'Shea, 
with  a  groan,  and  I,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, with  a  shiver,  to  finish  our  work. 

Whether  it  was  the  feeling  that  the 
dreadful  Arctic  night  had  fairly  closed 
down  upon  us  in  these  dreary  solitudes, 
or  whether  it  was  something  begotten 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  itself,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  seemed  to  imbibe  a 
modicmn  of  O'Shea's  superstition  at  the 
very  entrance,  which  deepened  and 
strengthened  into  absolute  terror  as  wo 
proceeded. 

The  cave  was  far  smaller  and  less 
imposing  than  many  we  had  visited, 
yet  a  strange  uncanny  infiuence  seemed 
to  pervade  it,  exalting  and  magnifying 
even  its  physical  proportions.  An 
awful  stateliness  loomed  in  its  gloomy 
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arclies,  a  weird  magnificence  flashed  out 
from  its  icy  walls ;  a  solitude  pregnant 
with  preternatural  presence  brooded 
there,  a  silence  instinct  with  solemn 
sound ;  and  as,  with  bated  breath  and 
hesitating  tread,  we  groped  along,  the 
conviction  strengthened  into  certainty 
that  we  were  approaching  some  dread 
mystery;  or  trampling  with  sacrileg- 
ious foot  upon  the  hoary  sanctity  of 
either  a  temple  or  a  tomb'. 

O'Shea  felt  it,  and  brought  his  white 
face  round  close  to  mine :  *'  Shure,  Misthcr 
Allen,  there's  something  here.  Is  it  the 
elephant,  think?  The  saints  preserve 
us,  then,  for  he's  not  a  beast  1 "  As  he 
spoke,  we  turned  the  sharp  comer  of  a 
projecting  rock ;  and  the  light  of  our 
torches  flashed  back  to  us,  reflected  in 
a  thousand  varying  hues  from  the  glit- 
tering sides  of  a  sort  of  recess  in  the 
wall  of  ice  which  blocked  our  further 
passage. 

*'  No,  Pat,"  I  answered,  in  a  startled 
shout,  which  echoed  through  the  cavern 
like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  "  No,  Pat, 
he's  not  a  beast !  " 

We  had  entered  the  presence.  We 
had  found  him  ;  not  an  ichthys  of  any 
kind,  dear  Agassiz ;  not  eleplias  priml- 
genius^  O  wise  Palaeontologist ;  not  the 
elephant,  O  royal  Public ;  but — ^what  ? 

O'Shea  made  half-a-dozen  ineffectual 
cross-shaped  lunges  with  St.  Gregory's 
toe ;  and,  failing  to  exorcise  the  appari- 
tion, dropped  his  torch  and  fled  incon- 
tinently ;  while  I  sank  upon  my  knees 
dumbfounded  with  awe  and  wonder  be- 
fore the  glorious  vision  which  revealed  it- 
self—the colossal  figure  of  a  man  fully 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  magnificently 
proportioned,  reclining,  in  an  attitude 
of  dreamless  slumber,  upon  a  sort  of 
couch  or  altar  of  ice  within  the  recess. 

The  ice  had  evidently  once  formed  a 
solid  wall  across  the  passage ;  but  from 
some  cause  it  had  crumbled  and  melted 
away  until  only  a  thin  transparent  film 
covered  the  recumbent  figure.  The 
massive  brow  gleamed  through  it  placid 
and  fair ;  the  full-fringed  eyelids,  the 
manly  bronze  upon  the  cheek,  the  long, 
fair  hair  falling  to  the  shoulders  and 
mingling  with  the  golden  beard  upon 


the  breast ;  the  shapely  limbs,  half  hid- 
den, half  revealed  by  some  glittering 
garment  of  strange  stuff,  showed  "  mock- 
ingly like  life."  There  was  nothing 
sodden,  nothing  death-like  about  the  fig- 
ure. It  was  not  death,  but  sleep,  pro- 
found, dreamless,  eternal,  perhaps,  but 
living  sleep. 

And,  being  so,  the  feeling  which  it 
inspired  w^as  not  terror,  or  even  fear, 
but  simple  soul-subduing  awe  and  rev- 
erence and  wonder,  such  as  a  child 
might  have  felt  on  fii*st  beholding  a 
man,  or  a  savage  on  meeting  a  sage. 

Klneeling  there,  the  curtain  of  the 
ages  seemed  to  draw  aside  and  reveal 
to  mc  the  earth  in  its  primeval  glory, 
the  race  in  its  pristine  beauty  and 
strength.  Fragments  of  old  Scripture 
floated  through  my  brain,  strange  rec- 
ords of  the  grand,  dim  Adamic  time : 
"  And  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days,  mighty  men  which  were  of 
old,  men  of  renown ; "  queer  specular 
tions  about  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal, 
great  forefathers  of  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics, and  the  arts ;  or,  again,  the  later  ex- 
perience of  the  Hebrew  spies :  "  And  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers, 
and  so  we  were  in  their  sight." 

IIow  long  I  should  have  remained 
thus  I  know  not,  had  not  a  sudden 
fiickcring  roused  me  to  the  fact  that 
my  torch  was  going  out.  I  picked  up 
O'Shca's,  lighted  it  mechanically,  and 
stumbled  back  through  the  cavern  like 
a  man  in  a  trance.  Hajf  way  to  the 
entrance  I  met  Pat,  pale  and  haggard, 
a  veritable  Irish  ghost.  The  faithibl 
fellow  had  gone  out  to  the  huts  for 
another  torch  and  ventured  back  to  find 
me,  in  spite  of  his  fears. 

"  Ah,  thin  ye're  alive  yet  I  God  be 
praised  1 "  he  cried.  "  I  was  coming  to 
fetch  ye.  Bedad,  I  was  afraid  the  janus 
would  make  'way  wid  yo  before  this. 
Is  he  there  yet  ? " 

**It's  not  a  genius,  O'Shea,"  I  an- 
swered, coolly ;  '*  it's  a  man." 

"  A  man  !    He's  as  big  as  twelve  I " 

"  Of  course ;  he's  an  antediluvian,"  I 
replied,  with  the  quietest  assurance. 
The  big  word  and  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner silenced  him,  as  I  intended. 
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"  Now,  Pat,"  I  added,  "  go  and  find 
Techulaki  and  the  rest,  and  tell  them 
to  bring  a  keg  of  rum  and  some  blan- 
kets, and  ail  the  peat  and  blubber  they 
can  spare." 

"  Holy  Moses  I  You're  not  going  to 
bum  him  1 " 

"No,  Pat,  I'm  going  to  thaw  liim 
out,  that's  all." 

He  scampered  off  readily  enough ; 
glad,  I  suspect,  of  an  excuse  for  sum- 
moning assistance ;  and  left  me  pacing 
up  and  down  before  the  entrance  of  the 
caye,  standing  guard,  as  it  were,  over 
the  mighty  sleeper  within.  I  am  not 
going  to  analyze  my  feelings  for  your 
benefit,  dear  reader ;  for  I  am  not  clear 
that  I  had  any  feelings  to  analyze.  I 
was  conscious  only  of  an  intense  curios- 
ity, and  a  resolute  determination  to 
gratify  it,  if  possible,  at  whatever  cost. 
I  had  espied  a  sort  of  rift  or  crevice  in 
the  roof  of  the  cave  near  the  recess, 
which  I  thought  could  be  cleared  into 
a  passable  chinmey.  I  meant  to  make  a 
fire  there  and  thaw  him  out.  That  he 
would  wake  to  life  again,  once  he  got 
warm,  absurd  as  the  expectation  seems, 
I  never  doubted  for  an  instant.  He 
might  have  been  sleeping  there  for 
ages;  it  certainly  looked  like  it;  but 
dead  he  was  not.  Of  that  I  was  moral- 
ly sure. 

My  recruits  came  in  promptly,  duly 
armed  and  equipped;  the  Russians 
slightly  demoralized  by  O'Shea's  report, 
but  the  Yankees  full-primed,  and  dou- 
ble-shotted with  curiosity  and  interest. 
We  held  a  little  council  of  war  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  went  in  to  recon- 
noitre. I  must  confess  to  putting  up  a 
counter  petition  to  O'Shea's  devout 
prayer  that  we  might  find  the  **  janus  " 
vanished  in  smoke  and  brimstone.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  so  incredible  when 
viewed  in  any  thing  like  a  business-like 
way,  that  I  felt,  in  spite  of  my  senses, 
some  doubts  of  its  reality.  But  no,  we 
found  him  there,  reposing  in  serene 
majesty  upon  his  chilly  couch ;  and  it 
even  seemed  to  me  that  the  film  of  ice 
had  grown  thinner,  and  the  slumber 
more  life-like  in  the  interim. 

I  was  cool  enough  by  this  time  to 


note  the  efibct  of  the  strange  sight  upon 
my  companions.  The  Yankees  took  it 
with  aboriginal  sangfroid;  the  Russians 
wavered  a  little,  but  rallied  bravely ;  and 
O'Shca,  after  the  mercurial  fashion  of  his 
race,  even  volunteered  to  play  showman ; 
though  I  observed  that  the  little  velvet 
bag  which  held  Katinka's  keepsake 
flourished  rather  conspicuously  in  the 
foreground. 

We  cleared  out  the  crevice  for  a 
chimney,  and  made  a  rousing  fire  of 
blubber  and  dried  peat,  with  such  wood 
as  we  could  spare;  the  Russians  even 
sacrificing  one  of  their  cherished  sledge- 
frames. 

It  was  a  picture  to  remember  for  a 
lifetime ;  the  gloomy  cavern  lighted  up 
into  weird  splendor  by  the  dancing 
flames,  the  irregular  arches  and  broken 
pillars  stretching  away  into  interminable 
vistas,  peopled  with  shadowy  shapes; 
the  group  of  awed  and  anxious  faces, 
each  mutely  qiiestioning  its  neighbor; 
and  that  beautiful  serene  Colossus  lying 
there,  dwarfing  us  all  into  pigmies  with 
his  magnificent  proportions. 

It  was  a  trial  of  courage  to  touch 
him,  and  so  we  watched  and  waited  till 
the  cavern  steamed  like  a  native  hut, 
and  the  ice-film  vanished  into  mist ; 
then  I  rose  and  turned  to  my  compan- 
ions with  a  gesture  of  mute  appeal. 
They  responded  as  mutely ;  and  silently, 
reverently,  as  those  who  minister  about 
the  newly  dead,  we  lifted  him  upon  a 
couch  of  skins  we  had  prepared,  and 
set  to  work. 

The  garments  dropped  into  impalpa- 
ble powder  at  a  touch,  and  I  looked  to 
see  the  whole  form  follow  them ;  but 
no,  the  flesh  was  icy  cold,  indeed,  but 
firm  and  human-feeling ;  the  long  fair 
hair  and  golden  beard  silky  and  fiexile 
as  the  tresses  of  a  woman. 

One  by  one  we  tried  all  the  accredited 
Russian  remedies — rubbing  with  snow, 
domiciles  of  ice-water,  rum,  hot  blankets, 
artificial  respiration — and  one  by  one 
they  failed  us.  The  flesh  grew  softer, 
the  muscles  relaxed,  the  frost  went  out, 
as  O'Shea  expressed  it ;  but  that  was 
all.  One  after  another  my  comrades 
shook  their  heads  hopelessly  and  turned 
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away.  What  had  inBpired  them  all 
with  the  feeling  that  he  would  come 
back  to  life  again  I  never  knew.  I  had 
said  nothing  of  my  own  convictions  in 
the  matter,  and  yet  they  evidently  did 
expect  it,  and  were  as  disappointed  at 
the  failure  as  I  myself. 

A  failure  it  plainly  was, — a  waste  of 
time  and  labor  and  good  spirits — as 
Techulski  prudently  hinted.  The  crea- 
ture was  clearly  dead — had  been  dead 
probably  ages  before  one  of  our  number 
was  born.  And  yet  he  did  not  look 
dead ;  he  did  not  feel  dead ;  he  did  not 
seem  dead.  We  had  found  "the  ele- 
phant "  indeed.  What  to  do  with  him 
was  now  the  question.  One  could  not 
leave  him  there  to  freeze  up  again  while 
he  looked,  and  felt,  and  seemed  like 
that. 

And  so  we  all  sat  down  again,  and 
stared  at  him  and  at  each  other  in  help- 
less, hopeless  bewilderment,  imtil  sud- 
denly a  German  of  the  company,  an 
odd  fellow  full  of  crotchets,  who  had 
lumbered  the  expedition  with  a  whole 
sledgeful  of  private  baggage,  sprang 
up,  lighted  a  torch,  and  darted  out  of 
the  cavern  as  though  possessed  with  a 
new  idea. 

"  Lager,  or  die  Metaphydk,  which  ? " 
whispered  an  irrepressible  Yankee  at 
my  elbow. 

"  Hush  !  Mauer's  the  very  man  to 
have  the  very  thing,"  I  answered ;  and 
in  a  trice  the  fellow  was  back  again, 
bearing,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
portable  galvanic  battery. 

"  Just  so,"  he  muttered,  in  response 
to  my  ecstatic  pantomime  of  approba- 
tion. "  When  a  man — ein  Qeschopf 
(apologetically)  has  been  sleeping  an 
<Eon  or  so,  we  must  get  pretty  close  in 
order  to  wake  him." 

And  close  enough  we  got,  sending 
the  subtle,  mysterious  force  through 
brain  and  marrow  and  nerve,  along  the 
wonted,  yet  so  long  unwonted,  courses 
of  vital  action ;  but  in  vain. 

The  muscles,  indeed,  responded,  after 
a  time,  in  a  deliberate,  majestic  fashion 
of  their  own,  strangely  unlike  the 
ghastly  contortions  of  a  human  subject. 
And  this  result  was  so  far  satisfactory 


that  it  proved  the  whole  body  to  be 
still  intact,  uninvaded  by  the  slightest 
touch  of  corruption  or  decay ;  but  the 
movements  were  so  plainly  and  pcr- 
severingly  automatic  that  even  Mauer's 
patience  and  my  hopefulness  failed  at 
last. 

And  yet  he  did  not  look  dead — we 
could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  he 
was  dead.  So  we  sat  down  again  and 
stared  at  him  and  at  each  other — ^Mauer 
in  a  brown-study,  I  in  despair — ^miti- 
gated, however,  by  some  vague  rem- 
nants of  hope  from  the  brown-study ; 
for  I  had  begun  to  believe  in  Mauer. 

And  not  without  reason,  for  presently 
a  gleam  of  speculation  lighted  the 
vacant  pale  blue  eyes,  a  flash  of  energy 
kindled  and  stirred  in  the  stolid  face, 
and  the  good  fellow  sprang  up  alert 
and  eager,  fired  with  a  new  idea. 

"  I  have  it ! "  he  cried,  speaking 
aloud  for  the  first  time  since  our  en- 
trance. "  I  have  it  1  This  atmosphere 
is  too  weak — too — what  vou  call— di- 
lute.  It  must  have  been  richer  in  the 
old  time  to  develope  (he  called  it  devil- 
op),  such  a  physique  as  that.  We  must 
make  it  for  him." 

"  Make  what  ? " 

"  Sauerstoff—oxygcnJ*^ 

**  Make  oxygen  I  In  an  ice-cavern — 
at  the  North  Pole  I  Mauer,  are  you 
mad  ?  You  talk  as  though  we  were  in 
a  chemist's  laboratory." 

Talk  about  French  8a?ig  froid  and 
Yankee  impudence — for  cool,  impertur- 
bable audacity,  in  theory  at  least,  your 
speculative  German  tops  us  all. 

"  We  are  in  Nature's  laboratory,"  an- 
swered Mauer,  quietly,  "and  we  can, 
because  we  must.  Behold  him  I  Catn- 
ment  il  est  magn\fique!  Ah,  yea,  we 
must  Hist,  let  me  think.  The  chlorate 
— I  have  it  in  mine  arzenei-Jciste — a  spe- 
cific for  diphtheria,  you  know.  And 
manganese — the  peroxyd — one  may 
scrape  it  from  the  rocks  there  at  the 
entrance.  I  saw  it  but  now  as  we  came 
in— a  brace  of  oil-flnsks,  a  tube,  the 
stem  of  my  meerschaum,  will  do  with  a 
bit  of  rubber.  Ah,  yes,"  rubbing  bis 
hands  gleefully ;  ^'  ah,  yes,  we  shall  do 
well— we  shall  feed  him  with  his  mu^- 
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terluft — bis  native  air.  We  can,  becaase 
we  must ; "  and  off  the  brave  fellow 
darted,  to  return  again  laden  with,  I 
know  not  what,  clumsy  but  efficient 
chemist's  paraphernalia,  with  which  he 
managed  to  manufiEK^ture,  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  several  gallons 
of  pure  oxygen. 

Then,  by  a  dexterous  application  of 
needles,  directing  the  current  to  the 
proper  nerves,  he  managed  to  produce 
a  perfect  simulation  of  the  respiratory 
action,  and  cause  the  giant  actually  to 
inhale  the  vivifying  fluid. 

With  the  first  flask  full  there  came  a 
scarcely  perceptible  yet  startling  change 
upon  the  marble  face,  a  faint  dawning 
of  expectant  life,  a  shadowy  hint  of 
possible  expression  which  brought  with 
it,  to  me  at  least,  a  thrill  of  mingled 
hope  and  horror.  It  was  sleep,  not 
death  then,  and  the  hour  of  waking 
was  near.  He  vxis  coming  to  life  again, 
and  if  he  did — ^when  he  did — ^what 
should  we  do  with  him  ?  or  rather — 
perhaps  that  was  the  question — ^what 
would  he  do  with  us  ? 

Mauer,  however,  seemed  to  be  trou- 
bled with  no  misgivings.  He  had  set 
the  Russians  at  work  collecting  man- 
ganese and  O'Shea  manufacturing  oxy- 
gen, while  he  went  on  breaking  and 
mending  his  circuit  with  monotonous 
regularity,  pointing  out  to  me,  mean- 
while, with  an  appearance  of  the  coolest 
satisfaction,  the  gathering  signs  of  life 
in  his  strange  subject — ^the  deepening 
glow  upon  the  lips,  the  slight  quiver  of 
the  muscles,  the  faint  flutter  of  the 
heart,  the  shadowy  semblance  of  a  re- 
spiration which  was  still  kept  up  when 
the  galvanic  irritation  was  withheld. 
The  work  of  resuscitation  went  on 
apace.  The  faint  flush  deepened  to  a 
healthy  glow — the  fluttering  pulse  grew 
full  and  firm,  the  feeble  respiration 
gathered  strength,  yet  patience  had  her 
perfect  work.  I  grew  as  nervous  as  an 
old  woman,  and  even  Mauer's  steady 
face  caught  a  shade  of  worry  and  anx- 
iety :  the  chlorate  was  exhausted,  and 
the  stock  of  manganese,  which  O'Shea, 
by  the  help  of  an  old  iron  pemmican 
case  and  an  improvised  blow-pipe,  had 


managed  to  use  by  itself,  was  running 
very  low,  before  the  slow  muster  of 
the  vital  forces  became  complete,  and 
conscious  life  began. 

Yet  it  was  well  worth  waiting  for,  to 
witness  the  serene,  complacent  majesty 
of  that  awakening,  the  slow  dawning 
of  life  and  expression  in  the  beautiful 
face — the  gradual  unclosing  of  the  glo- 
rious blue  eyes — the  calm,  deliberate 
survey  of  the  cavern  and  its  occupants, 
the  look  of  wondering  incredulity,  melt- 
ing by  degrees  into  compassionate  in- 
dulgence, with  which  he  contemplated 
his  discoverers. 

Mauer  had  entrusted  to  Techulski  the 
brewing  of  a  vast  bowl  of  superlative 
punch  with  which  to  inaugurate  the 
supreme  moment  of  recovery.  'This  he 
now  offered,  sinking  on  one  knee  with 
an  instructive  gesture  of  admiring  rev- 
erence, which  the  stranger  acknowledged 
by  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
graciousness,  and,  rising  upon  one  elbow, 
quaffed  the  whole  portion  at  a  single 
draught,  then  sank  back  upon  his  couch 
again  with  an  expression  of  sweet  lazy 
brightness  which  reminded  me  curiously 
of  a  newly-awakened  child. 

"  Bedad,  that's  a  good  notion,"  mut- 
tered O'Shea,  who  had  latterly  betaken 
hiniself  to  a  renewed  gyration  of  St, 
Gregory's  toe.  "  A  very  good  notion. 
Give  him  another,  Techulski ;  there's 
nothing  in  earth  so  good  for  swatening 
the  temper."  , 

It  was  the  first  time  one  of  us  had 
spoken  since  the  signs  of  life  began  to 
show  themselves,  and  the  giant's  awak- 
ened senses  evidently  caught  the  sound. 
A  curious,  half-puzzled  expression  came 
into  his  face ;  he  turned  his  head  quick- 
ly, and,  looking  straight  at  O'Shea,  ut- 
tered in  a  low,  clear,  exquisitely  modu- 
lated voice  a  single  word. 

Not  one  of  us  imderstood  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  yet  it  thrilled  through  every 
one  of  us  like  an  electric  shock.  I  have 
compared  notes  with  my  companions 
since,  and  I  find  their  experience  corre- 
sponded in  every  particular  with  my 
own ;  but  I  almost  despair  of  convey- 
ing to  you  any  idea  of  its  singular 
effect. 
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There  was  such  a  vague,  tormenting 
suggestion  of  familiarity  about  the 
word,  a  just-missed  meaning,  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  sound  had  gone  wander- 
ing away  into  my  brain,  seeking  in 
some  long-closed,  long-forgotten  cham- 
ber for  the  slumbering  idea  which, 
wakened  by  its  echoes,  should  breathe 
into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  make  it  a 
living  word  again. 

O'Shea's  interpretation  of  the  feeling 
would  have  been  comical  at  any  other 
time. 

^*  And  is  it  spaking  to  me  he  is  ?  "  he 
cried^  glancing  round  at  us  in  hopeless, 
appealing  bewilderment.  "And  I  not 
to  sense  the  maning  of  it,  at  all,  at  all ; 
though  it^s  Irish,  as  thrue  as  you^re 
born  I  God  be  good  to  us  I  And  it's 
maybe  St.  Pathrick  himself  I " 

A  shadowy  reflection  of  O'Shea's  be- 
wilderment seemed  to  pass  into  the 
stranger's  face  at  this.  Ho  looked  in- 
quiringly at  the  Irishman  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  turning  half  impatiently  to- 
wards Mauer,  spoke  half-a-dozen  words 
in  a  clear,  full  voice  which  echoed 
through  the  cavern  like  the  notes  of  a 
silver  trumpet,  bringing  into  every  face 
the  same  eager,  hopeful,  baffled  expres- 
sion as  before. 

"  It  is  not  Deutsch,"  said  Mauer,  re- 
flectively ;  **  and  yet  it  is  liker  than  any 
language  I  know.  I  shall  try  him  with 
die  Sprache,  It  is  neaicst  the  mother- 
tongjie." 

Poor,  dear  fellow ;  it  was  not,  to  my 
ear,  in  the  least  like  Deutsch ;  yet,  with 
that  sublime  confidence  in  the  antiquity 
and  adaptability  of  "  die  Sprache  "  which 
never  deserts  your  true  German,  he 
answered  with  a  simple,  reverent  cour- 
tesy infinitely  becoming:  "ic^  'cerstehe 
sie  nichty  Mein  Kerr,  Sprachen  aie 
Deutsch  f  " 

The  giant  shook  his  head ;  and  this 
time  we  saw  our  own  feelings  plainly 
reflected  in  his  face.  The  language  of 
gesture  and  expression,  at  least,  is  as  old 
and  as  broad  as  the  world. 

*•  Ah  I  "  said  Mauer,  mournfully ; 
**  the  parent  cannot  recognize  the  child 
any  more  than  the  child  the  parent" 

"Try    him    with    Latin    or    Greek, 


Mauer,  German's  the  grand-daughter; 
you  must  get  farther  back,"  whispered 
my  irrepressible  Yankee  friend ;  and 
Mauer  obeyed,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
most  painful  and  persevering  efforts  to 
understand  only  resulted  in  a  concen- 
tration of  the  baffled  expression  which 
we  understood  so  well ;  and,  wearied 
out  at  last  with  the  fruitless  attempt, 
the  giant  waved  his  would-be  interpre- 
ter aside  with  an  impatient  gesture; 
and,  rising  hastily  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, began  examining  first  himself,  then 
the  cavern,  and  then  each  of  us  in  turn, 
as  if  he  were  seeking  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  his,  or  our,  existence. 

Then  first  we  saw,  or  noticed,  the 
startling  change  which  was  passing 
ujjon  him.  The  freshness  and  bright- 
ness were  fading  rapidly  out ;  the  glo- 
rious beaming  expression  of  vigor  and 
youth  was  wearing  away ;  he  was  aging 
visibly  and  momently  before  our  eyes. 

Mauer  saw  it,  and  snatching  from 
Techulski  the  bowl  of  punch  he  had 
been  industriously  brewing,  offered  it 
as  before  upon  his  bended  knee;  but 
the  giant  put  it  absently  aside,  and 
Went  on  with  the  study  of  bis  mighty  •' 
problem. 

I  never  saw  so  much  expression  con- 
centrated in  a  human  (and,  reader,  this 
was  a  human)  face.  We  could  read  its 
changes  almost  as  if  it  had  been  an 
open  book  spread  out  before  us :  utter 
bewilderment ;  a  dim  memory,  kindling 
gradually  into  clear  and  perfect  remem- 
brance of  some  glorious,  ineffable  past ; 
the  sudden,  paralyzing  recollection  of 
some  tremendous  catastrophe ;  agony, 
horror,  unutterable  despair,  as  the  whole 
truth  burst  upon  him,  and  finally,  grand- 
est of  all,  a  stem,  hopeless  resignation, 
calmly  accepting  the  inevitable. 

Meanwhile,  the  change  which  was 
passing  upon  his  physical  being  grew 
every  moment  more  appalling.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  time  were  avenging  itself ;  as 
if  the  ages,  held  so  long  in  abeyance  by 
that  icy  wall,  had  leaped  in  one  fell 
host  upon  their  prey,  and  were  doing  in 
a  moment  the  work  of  centuries— blight- 
ing with  a  breath,  crumbling  by  a  touch, 
that  glorious  image  of  immortal  youth 
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and  vigor  into  the  very  impersonation 
of  decrepitude  and  decay. 

It  was  a  terrible  spectacle.  Fancy  it, 
only ;  a  man  aging  by  lifetimes  before 
your  very  eyes,  driven  with  awful 
strides,  moment  by  moment,  through 
the  w^hirling  centuries,  and  laden  re- 
morselessly by  each  with  its  dread  bur- 
den of  care  and  weariness  and  sorrow. 
Fancy  it,  if  you  can ;  we  have  no  words 
to  describe — as,  thank  God,  we  have 
rare  occasion — the  horrors  of  such  a 
sight 

We  stood,  I  know  not  how  long, 
speechless,  spell-bound,  watching  those 
minute  ages  doing  their  fearful  work, 
and  their  magnificent  victim  calmly 
noting  its  progress  with  an  eye  that 
defied  eternity.  Mauer,  as  usual,  was 
the  first  to  break  the  spell. 

"  Oh  I  he  is  dying,  perishing  before 
our  eyes  I  "  he  cried  in  despair.  "  And 
he  can  tell  us  nothing ;  we  shall  never, 
never  know  who  ho  is,  or  whence  he 
came  I  Oh  !  for  a  scholar,  a  linguist  I 
He  is  a  waif  from  antiquity ;  he  holds 
secrets  of  the  world's  history,  the  key 
of  the  ages ;  and  wc  shall  let  him  die, 
perish,  wither  away,  and  make  of  it  no 
sign  !  Stay — hist— ho  cannot  speak  to 
us.  Can  h^  wriU?  Qrotefcnd  deci- 
phered the  Keilschriften ;  Champollion 
interpreted  the  Rosetta  stone :  there  may 
be  scholars  now  in  France,  in  Germany. 
O'Sheal  pen— ink — paper!  quick!  for 
your  life ! " 

The  writing  materials  were  -brought, 
and  Mauer  spread  them  out  before  him ; 
gesticulating  like  a  Frenchman — scrib- 
bling a  word  or  two,  and  offering  the 
pen  imploringly.  He  was  put  aside 
absently  at  first ;  but  his  eager  panto- 
mime soon  attracted  a  sort  of  half  in- 
dulgent attention  which  by-and-by  gave 
place  to  curiosity  and  interest.  The 
giant  took  the  pen  into  his  huge  fingers, 
examined  it  with  a  half  quizzical  smile, 
and  turned  to  Mauer,  questioningly. 
Then  his  face  lighted  up  with  eager, 


intelligent  comprehension,  melted  again 
into  a  warm,  thrilling,  human  expres- 
sion, a  look  of  being  en  rapport  with  us, 
which  brought  the  moisture  to  Mauer*s 
honest  eyes,  and  sent  the  blood  tingling 
through  all  our  veins,  and  settled  at 
last  into  a  sort  of  introspKiCtive  incx- 
pression,  as  he  began  rapidly  tracing 
some  strange  cabalistic  characters  upon 
the  paper. 

Several  pages  were  written  thu?,  into 
every  line  of  which  the  memories  of 
ages  seemed  to  be  condensed ;  and  with 
every  line  of  which  the  weight  of  ages 
seemed  to  descend  upon  the  writer; 
then  the  huge  fingers  slowly  relaxed, 
the  majestic  form,  venerable  now  be- 
yond all  human  imagination,  sank 
wearily  back  upon  the  couch  again ;  the 
spent  life  flickered,  faded,  went  out, 
and  the  leng  baffled  centuries  reclaimeil 
their  prey. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? "  ask- 
ed Mauer,  at  length,  breaking  the  awful 
silence  in  which  we  had  watched,  I 
know  not  how  long,  by  that  strange 
deathbed.  "  He  u  dead  now,  and  what 
shall  we  do  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  bent  forward  to  close 
with  reverent  hand  the  sunken  eycd, 
and  started  back  with  a  shriek  of  hor- 
ror firom  a  sight  which  froze  the  very 
life-blood  in  our  veins ;  for  at  his  touch 
the  whole  gigantic  frame  crumbled  into 
atoms  and  fell — the  merest  shapeless 
stain  of  inorganic  dust  upon  the  pile  of 
skins. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  will  not  care  for  further  d.-.-ili- . 
Suffice  it  that  we  brought  away  the  MS., 
the  only  tangible  witness,  even  to  our- 
selves, of  the  reality  of  our  strange 
adventure. 

Mauer  has  since  submitted  it  to  the 
savans  of  Germany  and  France ;  but  he 
writes  me  they  can  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  asks,  pathetically,  "Is  not  some 
American  scholar  brave  enough  to 
try?" 
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"  Well,  will  you  go  ? "  asked  my 
friend  Mahler,  drawing  back  a  little, 
and  contemplating  bis  picture  with 
those  half-shut,  complacent  eyes  that 
artists  are  apt  to  turn  upon  their  own 
works.  "It  will  be  new  and  queer, 
possibly  entertaining;  and  then,  if 
there  is  nothing  else,  you  will  see  Adair 
Douglas." 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  I  inquired,  carelessly, 
as  I  pulled  out  a  fresh  cigar  from  the 
box  under  the  table.  Mahler  was  al- 
ways very  free  with  his  Havanas. 

My  friend  turned  and  contemplated 
me  with  a  gaze  in  which  pity  struggled 
with  amazement. 

"  He  I  Adair  Douglas  is  the  most 
beautiful  foreigner  in  Paris." 

"  Is  he  a  model  ?    I  don't  paint." 

"  Good  heavens  1  man,"  cried  Mahler, 
aghast  at  my  stupidity.  "  It  isn't  a  Tie 
at  all ;  she's  a  woman  !  " 

**  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  at 
once  ?  How  the  d — 1  was  I  to  knov/ 
that  Robin  Adair  was  not  a  man  ? " 

"  I  said  Adair  Douglas." 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same ;  it  is  not  a 
feminine  api^cUation,"  I  growled. 

"  But  she's  a  glorious  woman  !  "  said 
Mahler,  waving  his  brushes  and  mahl- 
stick  enthusiastically;  "a  great  crea- 
ture, with  such  eyes  and  hair,  and  figure 
and  complexion  I  A  perfect  Hebe.  A 
trifle  too  large  to  marry,  you  know ; 
but  splendid  to  look  at.  Every  motion 
is  a  study." 

"  I  think  I'll  go,"  said  I,  nonchalant- 
ly ;  and  put  my  feet  on  the  mantelpiece, 
thereby  establishing  my  nationality. 

Mahler  is  a  Frenchman,  and  not  quite 
used  to  American  ways,  but  a  good  fel- 
low in  the  main.  He  looked  uneasily 
at  his  delicate  bronzes,  but  he  did  not 
say  any  thing. 

"Admire  the  attitude?"  I  inquir- 
ed. "  Striking  design  for  a  new  coin, 
when  my  free  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment resumes  specie  payments, — ^young 


Columbian  trampling  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  imperial  arrogance ; "  and  I  put 
my  toe  on  the  cocked  hat  of  the  figure 
of  Napoleon,  which  surmounts  the  col- 
umn of  the  Place  Vend6me.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Mahler's  model,  of  which 
he  was  proud. 

"Why  don't  you  have  this  figure 
altered  ? "  I  asked ;  "  it  is  no  longer  a 
fac-siraile.  They've  got  a  prizefighter 
in  a  Scotch  kilt  up  there  now,  with  a 
ragged  towel  round  his  head." 

"It  is  a  farce ! "  said  Mahler,  con- 
temptuously. "But  this  fellow  here," 
— it  is  thus  that  he  designated  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  Tuileries, — 
"  was  always  subject  to  idecs  fixes.  One 
of  them  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
France,  another  to  make  this  alteration 
in  the  column.  You  know  that  at  first 
there  was  a  statue  on  it  of  Napoleon,  in 
his  full  imperial  robes.  When  the  Allies 
were  in  Paris,  Wellington's  soldiers  got 
a  rope  round  its  neck  to  haul  it  down, 
but  were  prevented.  However,  it  was 
decently  removed,  and  the  white  flag 
of  the  Bourbons  put  up  in  its  stead, 
alternated  with  the  tri-color  when  there 
was  a  revolution.  Louis  Philippe,  who 
was  always  a  gentleman,  and  disposed 
to  do  honor  to  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
brought  glory  to  la  grande  nation^ 
with  Ills  usual  magnanimitj"  put  up  the 
well-known  semblance  of  Ic  petit  Capo- 
ral  in  his  cocked  hat  and  gray  ridiug- 
coat,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished General  Bonaparte.  That 
pleased  every  body. 

"But  nothing  would  satisfy  ^Celuirci^^ 
but  he  must  have  up  this  ridiculous 
eflSgy  of  a  Roman  emperor,  with  a  crane 
neck,  and  impossible  legs,  that  make 
you  shiver  of  a  winter's  day,  they  look 
so  bare  and  cold.  Then  he  sends  the 
little  corporal  out  to  Neuilly,  and  sticks 
him  on  a  pillar  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Rond  Point,  to  be  seen  by  nobody. 
If  I  wete  the  Invalides,"  said  Mah- 
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ler,  growing  excited,  "  I  would  never 
lay  an  immortelle  at  the  foot  of  this 
mummy ;  I  would  carry  them  all  to  the 
dear  old  soldier  at  Neuilly,  and  say  my 
prayers  to  him  there." 

"  And  raise  a  row  with  the  paternal 
government,  and  have  your  rations 
stopped  in  consequence,"  I  remarked,  in 
parenthesis. 

"  I  conclude  our  views  will  not  affect 
the  arrangements  of  the  public  monu- 
ments of  Paris,"  Mahler  continued; 
"  therefore,  suppose  we  return  to  the 
original  topic." 

"  Begin,  then,  with  the  history  of  the 
lady  whose  salon  you  propose  visiting." 

"Madame  Canseuse,"  said  Mahler, 
dabbing  away  at  his  canvas,  "is  an 
originals — queer,  you  understand.  (That 
fellow  never  would  believe  that  I  could 
comprehend  a  French  idiom.)  She^s 
an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  and  married 
to  a  Frenchman,  who  is  dead.  One  of 
her  daughters  sings  at  rOp^ra.  Anoth- 
er is  an  accomplished  pianiste,  artiste. 
The  son  is  superb  on  the  violin,  and  has 
a  gift  for  drawing,  too,  I  believe,  but 
of  that  I  am  not  sure.  Madame  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  Indian  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Hesperus.  Per- 
haps you  remember  those  clever  letters 
from  Singapore,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  and 
the  rest  of  the  places  where  the  army 
went.  But,  anyhow,  you  know  the 
story  of  Jessie  Brown  ? " 

"JSTot  *The  Campbells  are  Comin'' 
woman  ? " 

"The  same.  Madame  Canseuse  is 
the  inventor  of  that  pathetic  tale." 

"  Mahler,  spare  me  I  have  all  those 
tears  been  shed,  those  poems  written, 
those  sermons  preached, — about  a  hum- 
bug ? " 

"  Veritahlement  I  Madame  Canseuse 
wrote  those  letters,  conceived  that  ro- 
mance, in  her  apartment  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honors.  It  is  a  pretty  well- 
known  fact.  The  Hesperus  got  into 
some  disgrace  for  the  cheat." 

-''You  delight  me  I  This  is  better 
than  the  beauty.  What  time  will  you 
come  for  me  ?  I  bum  to  throw  myself 
at  Madame's  feet.  She  is  a  great 
woman  I" 


"  Beware,  my  friend.  Remember  she 
is  an  Englishwoman,  and  restrain  your 
ardor.  After  eight  o'clock  we  are  at 
liberty  to  visit  her." 

My  cigar  had  burnt  out.  I  threw  the 
stump  in  the  fire,  extricated  my  limbs 
from  the  bronzes,  left  Mahler  cleaning 
his  brushes,  and  went  home  to  dinner. 
That  is,  I  stopped  at  Dotesio's  and  got 
the  best  mackerel  d  la  maitre  WMUl 
that  Paris  can  furnish,  to  preface  my 
chicken  with ;  and  such  an  omelette 
doufflee  as  only  No.  10  Rue  Castiglione 
can  provide.  After  which  I  went  to 
my  lodgings  for  a  white  cravat. 

Mahler  came  for  me  punctually  at 
eight ;  and  we  strolled  up  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  across  the  broad  and  brilliantly 
lighted  Rue  Royale,  int(>  the  less  crowd- 
ed Faubourg. 

We  stopped  before  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  large  old  houses,  with  curi- 
ously decorated  facades,  not  far  up  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honor6.  The 
great  oaken  doors  swung  open  mysteri- 
ously, in  answer  to  our  ring,  and  we 
stepped  at  once  into  a  large  and  dimly- 
lighted  quadrangle,  with  walls  rising 
on  all  sides. 

"  Aufond  de  la  cour,  au  quatritme  au- 
cUssus  de  Ventresoly  d  gauche^''  said  the 
concierge,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries ; 
"  and  take  care  of  the  staircase.  Mes- 
sieurs, for  it  is  very  dark,"  she  added, 
wamingly. 

We  stumbled  across  the  courtyard,  by 
the  faint  light  of  a  huge  oil-lamp  placed 
on  an  iron  column  before  the  vesti- 
bule ;  and  with  some  difficulty  found  a 
narrow  stone  staircase  winding  upwards, 
with  a  dim  glimmer  at  each  6tage,  by 
which  we  guided  ourselves.  The  win- 
dows which  gave  light  to  this  gloomy 
escalier  were  narrow,  and  barred. 

"  I  believe  it  was  built  for  a  convent," 
said  Mahler,  as  we  groped  our  way  up 
six  flights  of  stairs  to  what  was  called 
by  courtesy  the  fourth  story.  We  pull- 
ed the  bell-rope  which  hung  beside  the 
door  on  the  left  of  the  landing,  and 
aft;er  some  little  delay,  were  admitted 
by  a  neat  old  woman  in  a  ruffled  cap 
into  an  antechamber,  where  we  de- 
posited our  overcoats,  clinging  to  our 
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hats  with  that  desperation  which  is  the 
mark  of  a  man  of  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  the  antechamber,  an 
open  door  disclosed  a  long  low  room, 
with  ceiling  slightly  sloping  on  one 
side,  and  one  broad  window  set  deep  in 
the  wall,  showing  that  we  were  directly 
under  the  roof.  A  small  wood-fire  was 
smoking  in  the  back  of  a  narrow  chim- 
ney-place, across  one  comer  of  the 
apartment. 

The  floor  was  waxed,  with  ruga  of 
different  patterns  disposed  before  the 
sofas  and  chairs.  At  one  end  of  the 
parlor  stood  an  upright  piano.  The 
room  was  furnished  in  the  French  style, 
but  with  a  certain  air  of  English  home- 
liness and  comfort  wanting  in  the  na- 
tive salon.  Orowps  of  people  were 
gathered  there  already,  who  were  sip- 
ping chocolate  and  coffee,  as  they  stood 
or  sat  about,  and  nibbling  wafcry,  roll- 
ed-up  cakes,  called  "  plaisirs,"  probably 
on  account  of  their  unsubstantiality. 

Madame  sat  near  the  door,  in  the 
corner  of  a  sofa,  talking  animatedly  to 
two  gentlemen.  She  rose  as  we  enter- 
ed,— a  large,  fair  Englishwoman,  with 
bright  gray  eyes,  fresh  color,  and  thin 
lips.  Her  light  hair  curled  on  both 
sides  of  her  comely  face ;  her  brow  was 
broad  and  unwrinkled.  Her  manner 
was  cool  and  critical.  She  simply  greet- 
ed us,  and  then  resumed  her  interrupted 
conversation,  leaving  us  to  find  our  own 
amusement  and  companions.  Fortu- 
nately, Mahler  was  well  acquainted,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  seated  beside 
Mdlle.  Fran^oise,  the  younger  and 
sprightlier  of  the  sisters,  and  being 
informed  by  her  as  to  which  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room  were  notables. 

"That  gray-haired,  handsome  gentle- 
man talking  to  my  mother,'*  she  said, "  h 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Jupiter,  a  most  charming  man.  You 
must  talk  to  him.  He  knows  every 
body  and  every  thing,  and  has  done  so 
for  a  thousand  rears.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Blesaing- 
ton ;  knew  Byron  well,  and  is  intimate 
with  the  beautiful  Guiccioli,  now  Mar- 
quise de  Boissy.  Ah,  she  is  a  marvel, 
Monsieur !  hard  upon  sixty,  and  with 


the  air  and  complexion  of  thirty — not 
a  gray  thread  in  her  lovely  auburn 
curls,  and  at  night  you  would  take  her, 
in  full  dress,  with  her  white  smooth 
neck  and  arms,  for  a  young  woman. 

"  The  other  gentleman,  who  gesticu- 
lates so  much,  is  a  friend  and  aide-de- 
camp  of  Garibaldi,  who  has  fought  all 
his  campaigns  by  his  side.  He  loves 
the  General  with  perfect  enthusiasm.  It 
is  an  absolute  cwZf€." 

"  And  who  is  the  remarkable  lady 
with  the  ringlets  ?  "  I  asked,  indicating 
a  much-befrizzed  and  befurbelowed 
female,  sitting  with  one  knee  crossed 
over  the  other,  in  a  somewhat  d^gag^ 
attitude,  while  she  talked  volubly  in 
French  in  a  very  high  key  to  a  hand- 
some but  indolent-looking  youth,  with 
hair,  eyes,  and  beard  of  that  beautiful 
reddish  brown  the  Venetian  painters 
loved. 

*'That  is  Madame  Dcspleurs,"  said 
my  informant,  "  author  of  those  cele- 
brated poems,  *  Lcs  Larmes  de  Mon 
Ccpur.'  She  is  vcrv  sentimental  and 
impulsive." 

**  And  M.  Despl GUI'S  ?  " 

"  JSl'exiate  phfs^-'*  said  Mile.  Fran^oise, 
with  a  curious  little  look  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  interpret.  "  That  is  my 
brother,  to  whom  she  is  talking." 

"  And  who  is  the  dark-browed  lady 
in  the  wig  ?  "  I  pursued. 

*'  It  is  not  a  wig,  it  is  her  own  hair ; 
but  she  wears  it  in  that  eccentric  fash- 
ion, because  it  is  classic.  That  is 
Marcia,  once  a  celebrated  tragedienne 
at  7>  Frangais ;  she  is  married  now, 
and  has  left  the  stage.  That  little, 
quiet  man  in  the  comer  is  her  husband, 
M.  Brunon.  If  he  will  permit  her,  she 
will  recite  something  by-and-by." 

'*  Permit  her  !  Why,  she  is  twice  as 
big  as  he  ;  and  strong  enough  to  knock 
him  down." 

**  That  may  be  ;  but  she  is  the  most 
lamb-like  of  wives,  and  he  the  most 
jealous  of  husbands,  and  he  hates  any 
thing  that  reminds  the  world  of  her 
former  position." 

At  that  moment  a  charming  child  of 
about  fourteen  entered  the  room,  closely 
followed  by  a  middle-aged  man  with 
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dark  eyes  and  hair,  eyidently  her  father. 
The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
came  timidly  to  the  side  of  my  com- 
panion. 

Mile..  FranQoiso  kissed  her  on  the 
broad  white  forehead,  and  said  simply, 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  H^Idne ;  and 
thy  studies  ?  do  they  progress  ?  Is  thy 
aunt  pleased  with  thee  ?  " 

"  She  is  content,"  said  the  child ; 
"  but  it  is  diflScult  work,  and  the  learn- 
ing by  heart  takes  so  many  hours ;  but 
I  am  fond  of  it." 

"  My  little  friend,"  said  Mile.  Fran- 
^oiso,  turning  to  me,  "  is  studying  for  the 
stage.  She  is  a  niece  of  the  Brohaus, 
80  celebrated  in  high  comedy.  Did  you 
never  see  Augustine  in  Suzanne,  in  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro?  Ah,  that  was 
superb  !  It  was  her  best  role.  Made- 
leine was  clever,  but  Augustine  was 
something  more.  She  wrote  a  little, 
herself  and  she  was  very  high-spirited 
and  haughty,  a  great  decote  in  her 
youth ;  and  proud  as  Lucifer.  Did  you 
ever  hear  her  device,  paraphrased  from 
the  old  Rohan  motto  ?  *  Coquette  ne 
eeuXj  soubrette  ne  daigne^  Rrohan  jt  suisJ' 
Madeleine  is  married  now  to  M.  Achard, 
a  playwright  and  poet,  and  it  is  she 
that  is  training  her  niece  to  take  her 
place  some  day  at  Lc  Fran^ais." 

"And  do  you  like  it?"  I  asked, 
admiring  the  quiet  mien  of  the  little 
maid,  whose  great  brown  eyes  were 
raised  to  mine.  It  was  a  calm,  steady 
face,  with  an  innocent,  child-like  expres- 
sion, and  a  grave  mouth  and  smile. 

"Much,  Monsieur,"  she  answered, 
frankly.  "  I  always  hoped  papa  would 
permit ;  but  he  waited  a  great  while  to 
say  yes." 

"Not  a  century,  jpeti^"  said  the 
father,  smiling  down  upon  her  with 
well-pleased  eyes.  "  Thou  art  not  quite 
an  old  maid  yet,"  and  he  began  talking 
to  me  with  much  pride  of  her  career, 
of  the  prizes  she  had  already  taken,  of 
her  high  standing  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  of  the  severe  training,  physical  and 
mental,  to  which  she  was  subjected; 
while  H61dne  chatted  affectionately  with 
Fnmcoiae. 

'*  Ah  I  there  is  M.  Plaudrin  t "  cried 


the  latter,  suddenly  springing  up.  "  He 
is  the  first  trombone  at  the  Opdra.  I 
hope  he  has  not  forgotten  his  instru- 
ment." 

As  she  passed  me,  a  hand  fell  on  my 
shoulder.  "Why,  Clarke,  how  came 
you  here  ? "  asked  my  friend  Karslake, 
a  wandering  Member  of  Congress,  who 
had  been  my  neighbor  over  Madame 
Busque's  excellent  buckwheat  cakes  at 
the  American  restaurant  that  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  came  with  a  friend ;  but  you  ? " 

"Z««  beaux  yeux  of  Mile.  Fran^oise 
brought  me,"  he  replied.  "  I  met  her 
at  the  Consul's  last  Monday,  and  found 
her  charming.  But  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  compatriots  here.  What  a  queer 
lot  they  are,  to  be  sure  I  Who  are  they 
all  ?  " 

I  repeated  such  information  as  I  had 
already  received,  and  in  return  had 
several  other  celebrities  pointed  out  to 
me. 

"That  tall,  hawk-eyed,  thin  man, 
with  the  lump  on  his  forehead,  is  Gar- 
nier  Pag^s,"  said  Karslake,  "  President 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  1848. 
I  have  been  talking  to  him ;  but  these 
fellows  are  not  practical,  they  don't 
understand  this  question  of  self-govern- 
ment. Just  listen  there,"  and  he  drew 
my  attention  to  a  fiery  little  French 
artist,  arguing  a  point  with  the  Jupiter 
correspondent,  who  listened  with  a 
bland  smile. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  the  speaker  de- 
clared ;  "  the  system  of  free  speech  is 
all  very  well  for  the  Americans,  and 
you  cool-blooded  Englishmen.  You 
talk,  and  talk,  and  talk,  and  it  ends  in 
talk.  Every  thing  grows  smooth,  and 
you  settle  matters;  but  with 'us,  it  is 
different.  Allow  free  speech  one  day, 
you  must  have  tribunes  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  the  next;  the  third  day,  La 
Guillotine  I  No,  no  ;  we  Frenchmen 
have  but  one  force,  and  it  is  a  great  one 
— ^la  bayonette  1 "  and  here  he  gave  a 
great  thrust  with  his  two  hands,  illus- 
trative of  the  practical  workings  of 
that  instrument 

"  Ah  I "  broke  in  the  clear  voice  of 
Madame  Canseuse ;  *'  you  go  so  fast,  it 
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is  terrible !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how 
I  stood  on  a  balcony  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  in  1848,  and  saw  the  crowd  heave 
and  surge  under  the  windows,  waiting 
for  somebody.  They  did  not  wait  in 
vain ;  the  King  and  Queen  came  quietly 
down  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries,  walked 
to  the  gate,  got  into  a  carriage,  and 
drove  away.  There  was  a  minute's 
pause.  Then  a  man's  voice  struck  up 
La  Marseillaise.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  third  line,  it  waa  echoed  from  a 
hundred  thousand  throats.  Such  a 
sound  I  An  old  Frenchwoman  standing 
by  me,  who  remembered  1793,  threw 
up  her  hands  and  cried, 

"  *  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  cV«i  fini  !  it  is  all 
over ; '  and  we  felt  as  if  it  was,  when 
the  bullets  came  in  at  the  upper 
windows." 

'^  Mamma,  we  are  to  have  some  mu- 
sic," said  Mile.  Fran^oise  who,  mind- 
ful of  French  surveillance,  did  not  like 
the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

Every  body  became  sUent  in  an  in- 
stant. Kear  the  piano  was  standing, 
facing  the  audience,  with  a  sheet  of 
music  in  her  hand,  a  tall,  fair,  cold- 
looking  woman,  with  regular  features 
and  golden  hair.  Her  bearing  was 
haughty  and  impenetrable,  her  figure 
commanding,  her  profile  classic  in  its 
perfection  of  outline.  This  was  Mile. 
Nina,  the  prima  donna.  Her  sister 
played  the  accompaniment,  while  she 
sang.  Her  voice  was  beautiful ;  clear, 
flute-like,  and  powerful,  with  a  bell-like 
precision  in  the  notes.  So  exquisitely 
modulated  was  it,  that  though  possess- 
ing volume  of  tone  enough  to  enable 
her  readily  to  fill  the  Grand  Opera 
House  with  waves  of  sound,  not  a 
cadence  was  too  full  for  the  low  and 
stifled  apartment  in  which  we  sat. 
When  she  ceased,  a  vigorous  clapping 
of  hands  attested  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company.  Mile.  Nina  looked  unmoved, 
merely  acknowledging  the  courtesy  by 
a  slow  benoing  of  her  stately  head. 

"  What  a  statue  she  is !  "  whispered 
Karslake.  "  There  is  no  fire  in  her 
tones,  it  is  perfect  melody ;  but  it  does 
not  reach  the  heart." 

"So  the  bird  sings,"  said  Mahler, 


who  had  joined  us,  "  without  sympathy 
and  without  passion.  She  needs  to  fall 
in  love." 

"Now  I  wiU  play  for  you,"  said 
Fran^oise;  and  a  graceful  melody  of 
Stephen  Heller  rippled  from  imder  her 
fingers.  Her  execution  was  perfect,  her 
movement  free,  her  touch  full  of  feeling. 

"  She  is  a  pupil  of  Hall6,"  said  Mah- 
ler ;  "  she  has  caught  a  bit  of  his  soul : 
that  is  not  a  woman's  renderiug,"  and 
we  all  listened  silently. 

"  That  was  not  a  fair  thing  to  say," 
said  the  artiste,  turning  to  Mahler, 
under  cover  of  the  clapping  of  hands 
which  succeeded  her  performance.  "  I 
never  heard  Hall6  play  that  Tarantel- 
la." 

"  All  the  better.  Mademoiselle ;  you 
only  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark. 
You  will,  be  none  the  worse  for  an  in- 
grafting of  Hall6." 

A  little  flush  rose  to  the  girl's  cheek. 
She  turned  again  to  the  instrument  and 
began  improvising.  Strong,  sweet 
chords  prefaced  the  melody.  Then 
came  a  soft,  "berceuse  movement,  follow- 
ed by  a  strain  of  such  wild  lament,  that 
tears  came  into  the  listeners'  eyes  at 
hearing.  Slowly,  from  the  hurried, 
jDassionate  arpeggios  which  followed, 
was  evolved  a  harmony  of  single  notes, 
which  culminated  in  the  grand  strains 
of  a  choral.  Full,  powerful  chords, 
with  a  certain  proud  triumph  in  their 
majesty  of  conscious  strength,  closed 
the  melody. 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that  it  is  your 
own,"  said  Mahler.  "  It  is  written  in 
your  face.    After  struggle,  victory." 

The  girl  rose  up ;  the  color  had  died 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  glowed. 

*'  It  is  only  a  study,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
it  was  hard  to  master." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  bustle  in 
the  antechamber,  a  rustling  of  silken 
robes ;  and  a  vision  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

I  saw  Adair  Douglas  not  long  ago, 
walking  with  the  man  she  is  to  marry. 
Her  roses  had  not  paled,  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes  is  undimmed  ;  nor  has  she  lost 
her  grand  stateliness  of  manner,  nor  her 
rare,  sweet  smile;  but  something  has 
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gone  from  her  that  die  pooBcaaed  that 
night.  The  room  aeemed  to  expend  aa 
she  entered  it|  ao  qneenly  waa  her  ges- 
ture, so  saperb  her  air. 

She  was  aboYO  the  ordinary  height 
of  women,  with  magnificent  phjsiqne, 
and  firm,  round  outlines.  Her  hair  W73 
dark  brown,  with  golden  threads  still 
lingering  in  its  meshes;  heroomplexion 
was  fine  and  fresh,  her  features  loTdy. 
Her  mouth,  when  she  smiled,  showed 
the  pearliest  teeth,  and  her  great  dark- 
blue  eyes  opened  under  perfect  brow? 
and  long,  sweeping  lashes.  Her  yoice, 
when  she  spoke,  waa  the  sweetest  I  haye 
erer  heard,  and  her  carriage  was  slow 
andgraoefuL 

Earslake,  who  knows  every  body,  went 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  spoke  to  her 
chaperone,  a  pleasant,  talkative  £ng- 
^lishwoman,  who  seemed  on  sociable 
terms  with  the  whole  world.  The 
Jupiter  correspondent  hastened  to  the 
side  of  the  old  lady,  saying, 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Claymont,  this  is  an  un- 
expected pleasure.  I  thought  I  should 
never  meet  you  again.  They  will  not 
let  me  in  at  your  door.  I  have  broken 
my  nose  there  twice  within  the  last 
fortnight.  '  On  ne  refoU  pca^  is  the 
continual  answer.'* 

*'It  is  too  bad,''  replied  the  lady, 
smiling.  *'  My  servant  is  as  stupid  as 
Lady  Blessington's,  though  with  less 
tragic  a  cause." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Hadame 
Canseuse. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  my  last  call 
on  poor  Lady  Bleasington  ? "  said  the 
gentleman.  "  I  went  there  one  evening 
to  a  reception,  having  received  cards  a 
week  before.  I  was  en,  grands  Unue^  of 
course ;  and  having  reason  to  think  I 
was  expected,  was  rather  surprised  to 
be  told  by  her  '*  iStfUM"  that  Madame 
did  not  receive." 

'<  *  How  ? '  I  asked.  *  Have  I  made  a 
mistake  in  the  evening? '  and  I  glanced 
at  my  card. 

*''Non,  Monsieur,'  responded  the 
valet, '  Monsieur  haa  made  no  ■«^«*^v^ ; 
but  Madame  ne  revolt  pas.' 

*««yei7wel],'laaid;  '  I  presume  that 

Madame  is  indi^oeed.    Pray  make  her 

fou  T.- 


my  eomplimeota,  and  express  my  re- 


^  *  Mais,  MoDSflzr,'  said  the  footman, 
once  again, '  Madame  is  not  indisposed, 
but  Madame  ne  re^oit  pas  to-night.  The 
fact  is,  Madame  is  dead.^ 

^Poor  lady !  she  had  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  that  afternoon,  and  had  died 
in  half  an  hour;  and  the  blockhead 
was  so  stupefied  bj  the  catastrophe  and 
the  oonfnsion^  that  he  had  nothing  left 
in  his  brain  but  the  usual  formula. 

""  By  this  time  D^Orsay  had  heard  I 
was  there,  and  sent  down  for  me ;  and 
knowing  him  very  well,  1  went  up.  I 
found  him  in  the  room  above  the  one 
where  Lady  Blesmngton  lay  dead.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  state,  poor  fellow ;  it 
was  a  shocking  thing  for  them  alL 
Your  beautiful  friend  is  strikingly  like 
one  of  Lady  Blessington's  nieces,'^  he 
continued,  turning  to  Mtl  Claymont. 
^  Did  I  understand  you  that  she  is  an 
American?" 

At  this  point  I  at  once  claimed  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Douglas,  cm  the 
ground  of  being  a  compatrioc ;  Kars- 
lake  presented  me,  and  I  found  the  lady 
oonveniDg  amiably  with  little  M.  Plau- 
drin.  Alter  gracefully  returning  my 
greeting,  she  turned  again  to  the  mu- 


"  I  hope  I  have  come  in  time  for  the 
trombone,"  she  said.  "  Mile.  Franfoiae 
has  told  me  about  it,  and  I  would  not 
miss  it  for  the  world.^ 

M.  Plaudrin  bowed,  and  glowed  all 
over.  He  was  ^*  too  happy  to  afford 
Mademoiselle  any  pleasure,"  and  went  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  the  means  of  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  trombone  waa  in  the  antecham- 
ber. The  little  man  skipped  out,  and 
was  soon  seen  extricating  the  ^gantic 
instrument  from  its  case  of  green  oaize. 

After  some  delay,  during  which  I 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  seat  by  Miss 
Douglas,  M.  Plaudrin  reentered  the 
apartment  in  the  wake  of  a  hiige  brass 
trumpet,  with  three  tubes  appertaining 
thereto,  and  established  himself  by  the 
piano. 

**  I  try  to  persuade  him  to  pot  the 
mouth  of  the  trombone  out  of  Uie  win- 
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dow,"  whispered  Mile.  Francoise ;  "  but 
I  think  it  insults  him.  I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  you  will  all  be  blown 
away.    It  is  tremendous !  " 

It  toas  tremendous.  Plaudrin  swell- 
ed his  cheeks  till  he  looked  like  Boreas 
blowing  a  northeaster.  Ho  clattered 
up  and  down  with  the  movable  tube 
at  the  side,  and  blew  such  a  blast  as 
might  have  brought  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  Mile.  Fran^oise  played  a 
charming  accompaniment,  and  the 
trombone  would  have  been  magnificent 
— out  of  doors.  As  it  was,  it  was  sim- 
ply intolerable. 

The  company,  with  real  French  cour- 
tesy, looked  delighted.  I,  who  was 
brought  by  my  change  of  position  un- 
comfortably near  the  thing,  overcame 
my  strong  inclination  to  put  my  fingers 
in  my  ears,  and  held  my  chair  firmly 
with  both  hands,  fully  convinced  that  I 
should  never  hear  again. 

Miss  Douglas  sweetly  smiled. 

How  long  it  lasted  I  shall  never 
know  ;  for  I  sat  in  expectation  of  total 
deafness  through  what  seemed  a  never- 
ending  period  of  sound,  I  was  relieved 
at  length  from  my  agony.  There  was 
an  awful  silence,  followed  by  a  burst  of 
applause;  and  then  I  heard  the  en- 
chanting voice  at  my  side  thanking  the 
villain  for  the  great  pleasure  she  had 
enjoyed  I 

"  This  is  all  the  music  we  shall  have 
for  the  present,"  said  Madame  Causeuse. 
"  Madame  Brunou  has  kindly  consented 
to  give  us  a  recitation." 

"  Wc  have  enticed  her  husband  into 
the  next  room,  to  look  at  some  old  MS., 
of  which  he  is  very  fond,"  whispered 
Fran^oise,  **  and  we  hope  he  will  not 
hear  what  she  is  about." 

Marcia  stood  near  the  door,  facing 
us  all.  She  was  a  tall,  dark-eyed,  vig- 
orous woman,  with  a  profusion  of 
bushy  black  hair  that  rose  in  frizzes 
and  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  head  and 
neck.  She  struck  a  tragic  attitude, 
assumed  a  sepulchral  tone,  and  began. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  it  ridiculous. 
No  stage  effect,  no  costume ;  only  an 
ugly  woman  in  a  red  gown,  standing  in 
a   crowded    parlor,   repeating   stilted 


French  poetry,  with  rhymes  at  the  end 
of  every  two  lines. 

In  one  minute  I  had  discoyered  my 
mistake.  The  passage  chosen  was  firom 
Comeille^s  M6d6e— the  scene  between 
Medea  and  N6rine,  where  the  enchan- 
tress describes  the  concoction  of  her 
hellish  poison.  To  read,  the  lines  are 
not  especially  impressive ;  bat  as  that 
strange,  deep  voice,  thrilling  with  ho^ 
ror,  repeated  their  weird  burden,  the 
small  room  faded  away,  we  forgot  the 
audience,  the  surroundings,  the  iDCon- 
gruities — every  thing.  We  saw  only  the 
barbarian  queen,  wandering,  impelled 
by  passion,  to  seek  wild  herbs  for  her 
unholy  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  impression  of  the  lines — 

«« Moi-mSme  en  Ics  cneillant  jc  fis  p&lir  la  Inne^ 
Quand  les  chcvcux  flottants,  le  bras,  et  le  pied  va, 
J'cn  d6pouiIIai  jadis  un  dimat  mconBTL** 

From  this  she  passed  suddenly  into 
the  invocation  in  the  first  act,  where 
Medea  calls  upon  the  gods  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  and  implores  them  in  their 
just  wrath  to  send  down 

"  Quolquo  choso  de  pire  i>oar  mon  perfide  Apoux.^ 

Every  lineament  of  the  actress  ex- 
pressed the  profoundest  scorn,  her  tones 
quivered  with  indignation,  her  quick, 
fierce  gestures  conveyed  a  world  of 
vehement  anguish ;  and  she  ceased 
abruptly  with  the  concluding  words: 

*^£t  que  mon  Bonvcnir  jusque  dans  la  tombcaa 
Attucho  k  son  esprit  un  Eternal  bourrean.** 

It  was  magnificent  I  There  was  a 
hush  for  a  full  minute  after  the  trage- 
dienne ceased,  and  then  came  a  storm 
of  applause.  I  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  such  an  effect  was  possible. 

"  Soul  of  a  tigress  I "  said  Mahler. 

"Now  we  will  hear  H6Une,"  said 
Mme.  Canseuse ;  and  the  father  opened 
a  little  volume  of  Molibre,  while  my 
little  friend  of  the  Brohan  family  stood 
before  him. 

It  was  the  r61e  of  Agnes,  in  L'Scole 
dcs  Femmes,  and  the  father  read  the 
part  of  the  husband  ;  while  the  youth- 
ftil  character  of  the  heroine  suited  per- 
fectly the  immature  actress.  Her  self- 
possession  was  wonderful,  her  intona- 
tions excellent,  her  gestures  simple  and 
impressive.    She  entered  fully  into  the 
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part,  and  showed  eyidence  of  carefol 
ixaining,  and  much  promise. 

She  was  most  kindly  applauded,  and 
Marcia  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  com- 
mented farorably  on  seyeral  points  in 
her  acting,  while  the  girl  listened,  and 
asked  judicious  questions,  evidently 
valuing  criticism  as  much  as  praise. 

I  was  struck  with  the  nice  discrimi- 
nation shown  by  all  who  commented ; 
the  fine  appreciation  of  the  good  parts, 
the  prompt,  though  not  unkindly,  re- 
cognition of  defects,  all  conveyed  with 
that  graceful  elegance  and  felicity  of 
phrase  of  which  only  the  French  tongue 
and  French  critics  are  capable. 

Miss  Douglas  approached  the  little 
actress  and  spoke  gently  to  her. 

"  We  shall  hear  of  you  some  day," 
she  said. 

"I  hope  so,  Mademoiselle,''  replied 
the  child,  with  quiet  confidence.  *'I 
shall  do  my  best  for  it." 

Mile.  Nina  sang  again,  and  then  with 
horror  I  saw  M.  Plaudrin  sliding  the 
tube  of  his  trembone  up  and  down 
once  more. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  effect  a  diver- 
sion," I  implored  in  an  awful  whisper, 
as  Elarslake  passed  me,  knowing  him  to 
possess  a  brain  fertile  in  expedients. 

He  turned  to  Miss  Douglas. 

"  Now  you  must  sing,"  he  said. 

"No,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "not 
among  these  artistes;  it  would  be  a 
farce." 

"  Not  for  me  t "  he  asked  persuasive- 
ly, in  very  low  tones. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  lady  in 
yery  clear  response.   "  Why  should  I  ? " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  little  air  I 
taught  you  in  Romel"  he  inquired, 
with  a  significant  expression. 

"  Which  ?  there  were  so  many." 

Karslake  hummed  a  few  bars. 

"  Yea,  I  remember ;  I  did  not  like  the 
words." 

"  I  have  made  new  ones  for  it.  I  will 
sing  them  for  you  to-morrow." 

"Ton  shall  do  it  now,"  she  cried, 
with  sweet  authority.  "  Mademoiselle, 
Mr.  Earslake  sings  delightfully ;  make 
him  fi&vor  us." 

The  gentleman  was  at  once  beset. 


There  was  no  escape ;  and  being  really 
a  highly  cultivated  musician,  he  con- 
sented gracefully  at  length,  though 
against  his  will. 

"  I  did  not  deserve  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
left  Miss  Douglas'  side. 

He  played  a  low  gondolied  accom- 
paniment, and  sang  with  pointed  em- 
phasis and  marked  expression. 

A  RECOGNITION. 
« If  paiudng  in  a  crowd, 

Two  hands  meet,  and  tonoh. 
Would  the  world  think 
That  were  muoh  ! 

**  If  a  casement  gape, 

And  a  man's  glance  fSedl. 
On  a  small,  bright  lace  ;— 
That  IB  alL 

*'  Does  it  end  there,  then  t 
Is  the  meeting  yain? 
Shall  we  know  that  grace 
Ne'er  again  ? 

**  If  one  snmmcr-day 

My  sonl  met  your  own. 
Do  we  two  forget, 
Though  'tis  gone  I 

•«  All  the  world  I  rove, 
Seeking  still  for  thee ; 
Do  thy  glance  and  hand 
Wait  for  me  7 

**  Though  the  end  may  come. 
Though  the  dream  depart, 
We  shall  meet  once  more 
Heart  to  heart ! " 

The  glance  with  which  he  concluded 
the  last  bar  brought  a  deep  flush  to 
Adair  Douglas'  cheek. 

The  Frenchmen  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  words  of  the  oong;  but  the 
glowing  eyes  and  impassioned  accents 
of  the  singer  interpreted  its  burden. 

Miss  Douglas  crossed  the  room  slowly 
to  her  chaperone's  side. 

^^  FUre  coquette /^^  said  a  gentleman 
behind  me,  "but  magnificent;  d'un 
beauts  superbe  I " 

"What  a  nation  you  must  have  I" 
said  Mile.  Fran^oise.  "  All  your  wom- 
en are  beautiful." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  Mahler ;  "  you  look  dazed." 

"I  think  Karslake  has  forgotten 
something,"  I  said,  watching  him  as  he 
followed  Miss  Douglas.  "  I  wonder  if 
she  knows " 

"  That  he  is  very  much  in  love  with 
her?  Trust  a  woman  for  that!  But 
she  holds  him  off  welL" 
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"  Mahler,  I  must  speak  to  Miss  Doug* 
las  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Can  you  draw  off  that  gentleman 
for  awhile  ?  I  can  say  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  five  minutes." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  get  into  difi&cul- 
ties  with  your  compatriot,"  said  Mahler, 
laughing  good-naturedly.  "I  do  not 
mind  helping  you  on  a  little  with  the 
beauty,  however,"  and  he  intercepted 
Earslake  in  his  ^ow  progress  across  the 
room,  and  detained  him  till  I  had 
reached  Miss  Douglas'  side. 

"  Our  friend  has  improved  his  tenor 
of  late,'*  I  said.  "  I  think  he  must  be 
in  good  practice." 

"  Mr.  Karslake  has  a  charming  voice," 
she  said  in  reply ;  **  but  tries  rather  too 
much  for  dramatic  effect — don't  you 
think  ?  " 

"  He  is  always  fond  of  that,"  I  said. 
"  I  have  frequently  remarked  it.  I  used 
to  hear  Mrs.  Karslake  speak  of  it  as  an 
inherited  gift,  before  ever  I  knew  her 
husband." 

**  Mrs.  Karslake  ?  " 

**Did  you  not  know  he  was  mar- 
ried?"' 

I  looked  Miss  Douglas  full  in  the  face 
as  I  spoke.  She  was  too  thorough  a 
woman  of  the  world  to  pale  or  blush, 
but  her  eyelids  quivered  a  little,  and 
her  pupils  dilated,  as  she  calmly  return- 
ed ray  gaze,  and — lied. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  she  was  a  Miss 
Davenger,  of  Philadelphia;  was  she 
not  ?  " 

"  No ;  Miss  Moore,  of  Boston." 

"Ah,  another  family.  I  have  con- 
founded two  families.  She  is  not  abroad 
with  him  ? " 

"  I  believe  not.  I  knew  her  in  the 
country,  by  accident.  I  do  not  think 
Karslake  is  aware  that  I  ever  met  her. 
She  is  a  lovely  woman." 

"  No  doubt ;  her  husband  is  a  fastid- 
ious man.  Mrs.  Claymont,  I  believe  the 
carriage  is  waiting  for  us.  Had  we 
better  go  ? " 

"  As  you  please,  my  love,"  said  the 
obligiDg  matron. 

'^Are  you  going?    May  I  take  yea 


down?"  asked  Karslake's  voice  over 
my  shoulder. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clarke  will  be  so 
kind,"  said  Miss  Douglas,  with  quick 
anticipation  of  my  intention.  Her  per- 
fect gentleness  of  manner  was  un- 
changed ;  but  there  was  a  little  steely 
gleam  in  her  blue  eyes. 

The  gentleman  drew  back. 

"  May  I  come  to-morrow  ? "  he  asked. 

"Certainly;  Mrs.  Claymont  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  you.  I  am  going  out 
of  town  for  two  weeks,  and  shall  not 
see  you  again.  So  I  will  say  good-by 
now.  Bon  voyage !  When  I  meet  you 
in  Washington  next  winter,  you  must 
present  me  to  your  wife." 

An  ugly  look  came  into  Karslake's 
face. 

"  I  hope  I  may  have  that  pleasure," 
he  said,  and  turned  away. 

Mahler  and  I  took  leave  of  our  host- 
ess and  her  daughters,  and  escorted 
Mrs.  Claymont  and  Miss  Douglas  down 
the  narrow  stone  steps  to  their  carriage. 

"  It  has  been  a  curious  experience,"  I 
said. 

"  Remarkably,"  replied  Miss  Douglas, 
and  said  no  more. 

Mrs.  Claymont  put  her  head  out  of 
the  carriage-window. 

"  Come  and  see  us,"  she  cried ;  "  we 
are  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  just  above 
the  Rue  d'Angoul6me;  and  always  at 
home  on  Saturdays." 

"  Is  she  not  enchanting  ? "  asked  my 
friend,  as  we  turned  down  the  Fau- 
bourg towards  home. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  shall  not  go 
to  see  her.  She  will  hate  me  forever, 
because  I  told  her  Karslake  had  a  wife 
at  home." 

"  Didble  !  "  said  Mahler.  "  I  would 
not  like  to  do  that.  Will  he  call  you 
out  ? " 

"Hardly,"  I  replied;  "even  if  he 
knew  who  betrayed  him.  But  I  would 
not  have  believed  him  capable  of  such 
treachery." 

"  Ah,  mon  ami,"  replied  my  cynical 
friend,  "in  Borne  one  does  as  the 
Romans." 
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I. 


LBiTnro  Roum. 


"  QooD-BT,  ReDe." 

"  Gk)od-by,  Win."  Here  the  soft  Toicc 
broke,  and  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  looked 
through  gathering  tears,  while  the  young 
girl  who  owned  them  leaned  across  a 
rough  gate  and  kissed  a  boy  who  stood 
inside. 

"  Good-by,  Pansy,"  she  said,  turning 
to  a  little  girl.  ^^  Be  a  good  girl  to 
mother  till  I  come  back,  and  I  will 
bring  you  a  new  dress  as  blue  as  the 
sky.  Tliink  of  it.  Pansy,  and  don't 
cry  I" 

This  promise  of  a  new  dress  stopped 
Pansy's  tears.  She  opened  her  purple- 
blue  eyes  wide  and  laughed  with  de- 
light She  threw  her  arms  around  her 
dster,  and  exclaimed :  **  Rene,  how  long 
before  you  will  comeback  and  bring  me 
the  new  frock  ? " 

"  Very  soon,"  said  Rene,  and  she  kiss- 
ed the  child  on  her  yellow  hair. 

"  Mother  I    You  will  pray  for  me  ? " 

"  Yes.    Always." 

*^  Come  I  We  shall  be  too  late  for  the 
cars!  They  never  stop  for  goodrhyi^'^ 
said  a  kind  voice  ,a  little  impatiently. 
This  call  came  from  an  elderly  man  who 
sat  waiting  in  a  rickety  buggy.  As  he 
spoke  he  mildly  jerked  the  reins,  as  if 
to  impart  a  little  of  his  own  impatience 
to  his  horse ;  but  the  jerk  only  made 
the  meek  old  mare  stretch  out  her 
straight  neck  a  little  straighter,  stiffen 
her  legs  as  if  they  were  riveted  in  the 
sod,  and  she  herself  willing  to  stand  till 
the  end  of  the  world  without  stirring. 

At  the  sound  of  her  father's  voice 
Eirene  turned  to  her  mother  with  a 
sadden,  deep  embrace,  then  hurried 
from  the  gate,  climbed  up  into  the 
ancient  vehicle,  tucked  herself  into  a 
comer  of  the  rusty  seat,  and  without 
looking  back  said,  **  Now,  father." 

"  Oct  up.  Muggins ! " 

But  Muggins  was  decidedly  averse  to 


"getting  up."  She  seemed  to  know 
that  it  involved  carrying  Eirene  away. 

"  Muggins,  I  say,  get  up  !  " 

The  injunction  this  time  was  accom- 
panied by  so  decided  a  jerk,  that  Mug- 
gins did  "  get  up  ; "  that  is,  she  l>egan 
to  move  away  at  the  slowest  of  all 
paces.  The  aged,  straight-necked  horse, 
the  old  wagon,  the  gray-haired  man, 
the  young  girl,  went  shaking  together 
along  the  stony  hill-road. 

A  COUXTRT   RAILWAY -STITIOX. 

The  Octol>er  sun  had  filtered  its  gold 
through  a  hazy  heaven  till  the  wide 
spaces  of  air  palpitated  with  topaz 
mist.  An  uplifted  veil,  it  trembled 
above  the  faces  of  the  hills,  and  floated 
in  luminous  nebulas  far  down  the  valley. 

On  the  mountain-sides,  in  the  deep 
gorges,  in  the  wide  woods,  the  carnival 
of  color  had  begun. 

The  maples  fluttered  their  vivid 
ambers  and  scarlets;  the  oaks  wore 
their  garnet ;  vines,  ruby  and  yellow, 
festooned  the  rugged  boulders  with 
flame-like  hues. 

Armies  of  ferns  stood  by  the  way 
with  nodding  plumes  and  crimsoned 
falchions.  Throu^  the  mellow  air 
rained  the  ripe  leaves  of  OctolxT. 

With  a  low  stir  of  melody,  they  rus- 
tled down  into  the  stony  road,  and  the 
ruthless  wagon-wheels  passed  over  them 
and  crushed  them.  Thev  were  full- 
juiced,  and  their  exuding  wine  filled 
the  atraosi)hcre  with  a  faint,  delicious 
fragrance.  The  air  was  sweet  also  with 
the  perfume  of  the  pines,  distilling 
their  balsams  umld  the  stillness  of  the 
hills.  The  world  was  all  athrill  with 
murmurous  music — ^the  quick  rustle  of 
the  squirrel  running  through  the  loosely- 
meshed  leaves,  the  shrill  trill  of  the 
cricket,  and  the  low  hum  of  insect- 
wings  astir  on  the  borders  of  silence. 
Over  all  bent  the  azure-amber  firmament 
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It  was  one  of  the  rare  days  which  God 
makes  perfect. 

"  How  sweet  the  pines  smell,  father. 
I  can't  make  it  seem  that  I  am  not  going 
to  see  these  dear  old  woods  any  more ; " 
and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  Eirene, 
who  had  been  silently  taking  in  color 
and  odor  and  sound,  gazed  around  her 
with  an  expression  of  unutterable  love 
and  sadness,  strangely  at  variance  with 
a  face  so  young. 

"  Yes,  you  will,  child.  You  will  see 
the  old  woods  at  Thanksgiving.  You 
know  that  I  am  coming  down  after  you 
then,"  said  her  father. 

"  Yes,  but  at  Thanksgiving  the  leaves 
will  all  have  fallen.  The  woods  will  be 
gray — not  my  woods,  all  in  a  glory  as 
now.  But  then  I  am  going  to  something 
better.  I  am  glad  of  that,  father,"  and 
the  girl  looked  anxiously  into  his  face, 
as  if  sorry  that  she  had  uttered  a  repin- 
ing word. 

"  I  wish  that  you  were  going  to  some- 
thing better,  Rene.  I  haven't  said  any 
thing  about  it  before,  because  I  felt 
that  I  couldn't.  It  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  send  my  Rene  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  her  bread,  instead  of  sending  her 
to  school,  and  giving  her  the  start  in 
life  which  I  always  intended  that  she 
should  have.  But  I  have  done  the  best 
that  I  could,  child.  It  is  not  my  lot  to 
be  lucky." 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  man's 
voice  and  utterance  which  brought  the 
swift  tears  back  intj  Eirene's  eyes, 

"  Oh,  father,  I  didn't  know  that  you 
felt  so  bad  about  my  going  away,"  she 
said,  "  or  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
spoken  a  word  about  leaving  the  woods. 
You  know  that  I  want  to  go.  I  am 
young  and  strong ;  why  shouldn't  I  do 
something  ?  After  my  work  is  done,  I 
shall  find  some  time  to  study.  And  if 
Win  and  Pansy  can  be  educated,  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  about  me. 

"  Now,  •  father,  don't  feel  bad  any 
more,  because  there  isn't  any  reason 
why  you  should,"  she  continued,  as 
looking  up  she  saw  that  her  words  had 
failed  to  bring  any  smile  into  the  sor- 
rowftd  eyes.  "  Father,  mind  me ; "  and 
with  an  effort  to  be  playful,  she  took 


the  comer  of  her  shawl  and  wiped  away 
the  solitary  tear  that  was  making  its 
way  down  a  groove  of  the  furrowed 
cheek. 

It  was  only  two  miles  to  the  railroad- 
station,  down-hill  all  the  way.  Eirene 
and  her  father  had  ridden  in  silence 
but  a  little  way,  when  the  most  uninter- 
esting of  all  material  objects,  a  country 
railway-depot,  confronted  them  at  the  * 
angle  of  two  roads.  It  looked  like  a 
diminutive  bam  painted  a  blackish 
brown.  Inside  it  boasted  of  a  dirty 
floor,  a  spittoon  half  filled  with  saw- 
dust, a  rusty  stove,  a  bleared  looking- 
glass,  two  unsteady  benches,  and  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  in  which  was  set  the  red 
face  of  a  man  waiting  to  sell  tickets. 
Yet  this  depot  was  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  miles  around.  It  was  the  grand 
hall  of  reunion  for  all  the  people  of  the 
scattered  town,  not  second  in  import- 
ance even  to  the  meeting-house.  Here, 
twice  a-day,  stopped  the  great  Western 
and  Eastern  trains,  the  two  fiery  arte- 
ries through  which  flowed  all  the  tu- 
multuous life  of  the  vast  outer  world 
that  had  ever  come  to  this  secluded 
hamlet.  Its  primitive  inhabitants  in 
their  isolated  farm-houses,  under  the 
hills  and  on  the  stony  mountain  moors, 
could  never  have  realized  the  existence 
of  another  world  than  the  green,  grand 
world  of  nature  around  them  and  above 
them,  and  would  have  been  as  oblivious 
of  the  great  god  '*  News  "  as  the  deni- 
zens of  Greenland,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  daily  visits  of  this  Cyclops  with 
the  burning  eye.  Now  twice  a-day  the 
shriek  of  his  diabolical  whistle  pierced 
the  umbrageous  woods  and  hilly  gorges 
for  miles  away,  and  its  cry  to  many  a 
solitary  household  was  the  epoch  of  the 
day.  Hearing  it,  John  mounted  his  nag 
and  scampered  away  to  the  station  for 
the  Boston  journals  of  yesterday.  Seth 
harnessed  Peggy,  and  drove  off  in  the 
buggy  in  all  possible  haste  to  see  if  the 
mail  had  brought  a  letter  from  Amzi 
who  was  in  New  York,  or  from  Ninirod 
who  had  gone  to  work  in  "  Bosting,"  or 
if  the  train  had  brought  Sally  and  her 
children  from  the  city,  who  were  ex- 
pected home  on  a  visit.    Here,  under 
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pretext  of  waiting  for  the  cars,  congre- 
gated the  drones  and  Bupemumeraries 
of  the  different  neighborhoods,  loung- 
ing on  the  steps,  hacking  the  benches 
with  their  jack-knives  for  hours  togeth- 
er, while  they  discussed  politics,  and 
talked  over  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bors' affairs. 

A  walk  to  the  station  on  a  summer 
evening  was  more  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  rural  region  than  a  Broadway 
promenade  to  a  metropolitan  belle. 
Their  day^s  tasks  done,  here  they  met  in 
pairs,  comparing  finery,  and  indulging  in 
flirtations  with  an  impunity  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  their 
elders  at  the  Sunday  recess  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. Then,  besides,  it  was  such  an 
exciting  sight  to  see  the  cars  come  in, 
to  sec  the  long  rows  of  strange  faces, 
and  to  datch  glimpses  of  the  new  fash- 
ions at  their  open  windows.  Besides, 
at  rare  intervals,  a  real  city-lady  would 
actually  alight  at  the  rustic  station  of 
Hilltop,  followed  by  an  avalanche  of 
trunks,  "larger  than  hen-houses,"  the 
girls  would  afterward  affirm  to  their  as- 
tonished mothers,  when  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  city-lady,  in  her  languishing 
necessity  for  country-air,  had  really 
condescended  to  come  in  search  of  a 
remote  country-cousin.  Besides  the  fine 
lady,  sometimes  small  companies  of 
dashing  young  gentlemen,  with  fishing- 
rods  and  retinues  of  long-eared  dogs, 
or  a  long-haired  artist  with  a  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  all  lured  by  the  moun- 
tains and  woods  and  streams  to  seek 
pleasure  in  far  different  ways,  would 
alight  at  the  station  and  inquire  of 
some  staring  rustic  where  they  could 
find  the  Hotel. 

The  question  invariably  called  forth 
the  response, 

"  Thar'  ain't  nun' ;  but  Farmer  Smoot 
accommodates." 

The  dog-star,  whose  fiery  rays  sent 
these  pilgrims  of  the  world  to  the  cool 
bosom  of  the  hills,  had  long  set.  It  was 
October  now.  No  one  was  expected. 
Bat  the  girls  and  boys  of  Hilltop  ha4 
heard  on  Sunday,  **  at  meeting,"  that 
on  Monday  Eirene  Vale  was  going  down 
to  BusyviUe  to  work  in  a  factory,  and 


they  had  come  to  the  station  to  see  her 
off. 

She  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group, 
her  plain  brown  dress  and  shawl,  her 
dark  straw  bonnet,  with  its  blue  ri])bon, 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
glaring  finery  of  her  companions. 

"  Now,  I  say,  Rene,  if  you  don't  bring 
the  Fashion  Book  when  you  come  hum 
at  Thanksgiviu',  you'll  see  what  you'll 
git.  You  know  we've  sech  lots  of  com- 
pany tu  our  house,  I've  got  to  be  dress- 
ed," said  a  coarse,  red-haired  girl,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  mellifluous  appellation 
of  Serepty  Hepzibah  Smoot. 

**  See  here,  Rene  I "  and  a  tall  girl  with 
glowing  red  cheeks  and  flaming  black 
eyes  took  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her 
aside  with  an  air  of  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. *'  See  here.  Bene,  and  don't  you 
tell,  for  if  it  gits  out,  mother'U  set  her 
back  agin  it,  and  I  can't  bring  it  round. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  like  it 
down  to  BusyviUe,  I'm  coming  tu.  Til 
work  and  board  with  you.  I  know 
thar'  ain't  no  need  on't.  Father's  fore- 
handed. He  sez  I  can  go  tu  school,  but 
I  ain't  goin'.  I  never  could  lam ;  now 
I'm  eighteen,  I  ain't  goin'  to  try.  I'm 
goin'  to  have  clothes.  Father  don't 
half  dress  me,  so  Fm  goin'  to  work  tu 
earn  'em.  I  ain't  goin'  to  live  and  die 
on  this  old  mountain.  I'm  goin'  whar* 
I  can  see  and  be  seen  I  "  and  the  rustic 
beauty  tossed  her  head  with  a  self-con- 
scious and  defiant  air. 

"Let  me  speak!"  said  a  squeaky 
voice,  in  an  imploring  tone.  "The 
cars'U  come  and  I  shan't  have  no 
chance ; "  ami  black-eyed  Nancy  Drake 
made  way  for  Moses  Loplolly,  a  tall, 
lank  youth,  with  a  crotchet  in  his 
shoulders,  yellow  locks,  and  small,  i)ale 
eyes  of  a  goosc^berry  green. 

"  Rene,  here's  a  keepsake  fur  yer  to 
remember  me  by,"  he  said,  thrusting 
into  her  hand  a  small  metallic  cage, 
inside  of  whose  swinging  ring  sat  a 
little  green  parrot,  muffling  its  bill  in 
its  feathers,  and  peering  and  blinking 
with  great  solemnity  from  a  pair  of 
yellow  eyes. 

"  Yer  can't  guess  the  lots  of  time  I've 
spent  a-lamin'  on't,  and  it's  learnt.   Say 
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your  lesson,  Polly :  *  Pretty  Rene.  Poor 
Mo — ,  Poor  Moses  Lop " 

As  it  heard  these  words,  the  bird 
plucked  its  bill  from  out  its  breast, 
nodded  its  head,  winked  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  and  with  a  shrill 
scream  called  out,  "Say  your  lesson, 
Polly.    Pretty  Rene,  poor  Mo — ,  poor 

Moses  Lop ;"  at  which  utterance 

the  boys  and  girls  of  Hilltop  broke 
forth  into  simultaneous  laughter.  All 
but  Moses  Loplolly ;  he,  with  a  very  sor- 
rowful visage,  leaned  over  Eirenc,  and 
whispered :  "  When  it  screeches,  you'll 
think  of  me,  won't  yer,  Rene?  Yer 
won't  forget  me  'mong  the  scrumptious 
fellers  you'll  see  down  in  Busyville,  will 
yer  ?  Tou  know  I  never  sot  so  high  by 
nobody  as  I  set  by  you,  Rene  ? " 

"I  shan't  forget  you,  Moses,"  said 
Eircne.  "  You  have  been  too  kind  to 
Win  and  Pansy,  as  well  as  to  me." 

"  Why  should  I  forget  any  one  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  Busyville?"  she 
asked.  "  I  shall  think  of  you  all,  and 
of  the  pleasant  times  that  we  have  had 
together."  This  was  an  exceedingly 
popular  remark.  The  young  Hilltopers 
naturally  wished  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  their  young  companion  amid 
the  splendors  of  Busyville,  and  they 
gathered  closer  around  her  with  part- 
ing injunctions  and  ejaculations. 

"  Wal,  neighbor  Vale,  so  yer  goin'  to 
send  yer  little  gal  out  to  seek  her 
fortin',"  said  red-faced  Farmer  Stave 
to  the  sad-eyed  man  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  door,  gazing  at  his  child. 

"  I  reckon  she  hain't  goin'  far  to  find 
it.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  be  mor- 
rid  afore  this  time  next  year.  Sech 
eyes  as  hem  warn't  sot  in  no  gal's  head 
for  nothin'.  I  tell  yer  what,  neighbor 
Vale,  they're  mighty  takin',  them  are 
eyes,  leastwise  they'd  be  to  me,  if  I  was 
a  youngster.  'Tween  me  and  you, 
neighbor  Vale,  if  your  little  gal  wasn't 
jest  sech  a  gal  as  she  is,  I  should  say 
it's  tarnal  risky  bus'nis  a-sendin'  on  lier 
down  into  the  pomps  and  vanities  and 
tem'tations  of  Busyville,  and  not  a 
blessed  soul  to  look  arter  her  but  her- 
Bdf." 

<'  Here  they  are,  the  cars  I  you  must 


be  on  the  platform,  or  you'll  get  left," 
exclaimed  a  voice,  and  all  rushed  out 
as  the  shrieking  whistle,  piercing  the 
gorge,  announced  the  arrival  of  Cyclops. 
He  condescended  to  tarry  but  a  moment 
at  the  unimlK>rtant  station  of  Hilltop. 
There  was  just  time  for  Eirene's  father 
to  lift  her  upon  the  platform.  In  anoth- 
er moment,  with  her  satchel  in  one  hand, 
and  Moses'  bird-cage  in  the  other,  with 
a  tremulous  "  Qood-by,  father,"  and  a 
strangely  palpitating  heart,  Eirene  had 
vanished  through  the  car-door.  In 
another,  the  engine  with  a  scream  and 
a  snort  was  off;  and  in  another  the  long 
train  had  darted  behind  the  sharp  curve 
of  an  aggressive  mountain,  leaving  the 
little  group  upon  the  station-steps  still 
gazing  in  its  wake. 

As  they  turned,  each  instinctively  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  the 
silent  man  who  was  slowly  untying  his 
horse  from  a  tree  near  by,  and  who, 
with  a  kind  "  Good-day,  all,"  mounted 
into  his  ancient  vehicle,  and  drove  away 
without  another  word. 

"  Neighbor  Vale  seems  clean  cut  up 
about  his  little  gal's  goin'  away,"  said 
Farmer  Stave,  looking  after  him  ;  **  and 
I  think  myself,  she  might  as  well  a-staid 
to  hum.  It's  mighty  risky  bus'ness 
a-scndin'  on  such  a  purty  cretur  into 
sech  a  sink-hole  as  Busyville,  and  neigh- 
bor Vale  is  jest  clean  cut  up  about  it. 
It  doesn't  seem  more  nor  a  year  ago, 
sence  me  and  him  sot  eatin'  doughnuts, 
and  noonin'  it,  on  the  meetin'  'us  steps, 
and  the  purty  little  cretur  was  a  sittin' 
in  the  middle ;  and  neighbor  Vale  was 
a-starin'  at  her.  And  sez  he :  *  Neigh- 
bor Stave,'  sez  he,  *  this  child  shall  be 
eddicated.  She's  a  destiny  -to  fill  in 
the  world,  and  it  haint  triflin'.  I  can 
afford  to  be  of  small  account  if  my 
child  is  eddicated  and  look'd  up  to  in 
the  world.' 

"  I  looked  at  him  so  kind  a-droopin'- 
likc,  and  sez  I,  in'ardly,  her  destiny's 
mighty  doubtful  if  it  depends  on  the 
eddication  that  you'll  give  her.  For 
vou  all  know,  though  neighbor  Vale 
nas  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  he 
haint  a  mite  of  kalkerlation ;  and  none 
of  the  Vales  never  had,  as  ever  I  heerd 
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on.  When  he  thinks  of  what  he  said 
to  me  about  bereddication  and  sees  her 
when  she  ain^t  no  more  than  eighteen, 
goin'  behind  that  scrcechin'  enjin'  to 
am  her  bread  and  butter  in  Busjyille, 
it  ain*t  no  wonder  he's  clean  cut  up.'' 

"  No,  'tain't  no  wonder,"  chimed  in  a 
crony.  Then  these  two  old  gossips,  with 
the  assistance  of  occasional  data  from 
half-a-dozen  others,  began  to  enumer- 
ate how  many  times  Neighbor  Yale's 
crops  had  failed;  how  many  mishaps 
had  be&llen  him  since  the  beginning 
of  his  career;  how  large  a  mortgage 
there  was  on  his  farm ;  ^^  for  nuthin' 
under  the  sun,"  they  said,  "only  for 
the  want  of  kalkerlation."  "  Yes  I "  cried 
Fanner  Stave,  bringing  his  heavy  stick 
upon  the  dirty  floor  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  growing  very  red  in  the 
face.  *^  There  ain't  no  better  man,  no 
more  feelin'  man  in  the  world  than 
neighbor  Yale,  and  it's  a  thousand  pit- 
ies for  him  and  *hisen,  that  he  hain't  a 
mite  of  kalkerlation." 


TBB  TALXa. 


"Ef  he'd  only  tuk  to  lamin'  that 
had  a-brought  in  su'thcn,"  Farmer  Stave 
continued,  '^  ef  he'd  only  tuk  to  lamiu' 
that  he  could  ha'  turned  to  account, 
there's  the  pint !  Ho  needn't  be  dig-* 
gin'  in  the  rocks  now,  and  nuthin'  to 
show.    I  tell  ye,  Deacon  Smoot  1 " 

'*It's  a  myst'ry  to  me,  with  sech  a 
little  schoolin',  how  he^s  picked  up  sech 
a  lot  of  lamin.'  I  tell  ye  thar'  ain't 
nuthin'  from  doctorin'  a  child  all  tuck- 
ered out  with  teetliin'  to  namin'  on  the 
stars,  but  he  knows  suthin'  about  it. 
Wall  I  lamin'  doos  wall  enough,  when 
it  brings  in  a  fortin' ;  but  what  the 
deuce's  is  its  vally  if  a  chapes  got  to  be 
a  poor  CUBS  all  his  life,  with  a  mortgage 
on  his  farm  ?  I'm  glad  I  alias  teas 
back'ard.  I  hain't  ha<l  nuthin'  to  ben- 
der me  gettin'  forehanded.  Like  cnuf, 
if  rd  tuk  to  lamin'  as  Yale  did,  me  and 
my  folks  might  a-ben  a-livin'  from  hand 
to  mouth  as  well  as  him  and  hiscn.  The 
matter  with  him  is,  he  liain^t  no  kalkeiv 
lation.  But  all  the  Yales  never  had, 
none  as  ever  I  heerd  on ;  they  was  all 
cracked  for  lamin',  that's  my  idee." 


It  is  tme,  the  Yales  were  a  cultivated 
and  gifted  race,  long  before  one  of  its 
sons  bn)ught  his  moderate  temporal 
fortune,  his  elegant  tastes,  and  rich 
mental  possessions  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  were  opulent  in  those  days.  Then 
the  wealth  which  maternal  ancestors 
had  garnered  for  them  (a  Yale  never 
could  have  accumulated  a  fortune)  w:u4 
not  nearly  exhausted. 

Nothing  in  their  necessities  prompt- 
ed them  to  coin  their  large  gifts  into 
gold  for  their  own  uses.  Each  gener- 
ation slipped  away  devoted  to  reli- 
gion, to  science,  and  to  the  lesthctic 
arts,  and  every  son  found  himself  a  lit- 
tle poorer  than  his  father.  At  last  it 
came  to  pass,  upon  a  later  day,  one 
Aubrey  Yale  found  himself,  upon  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  an  orphan  ;  his 
only  inheritance  a  University  education, 
a  learned  scroll  (proclaiming  him  to  be 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine),  his  father's  li- 
brary, and  his  father's  spotless  memory. 
With  a  Yale's  abilities,  any  one  but  a 
Yale  would  have  planted  himself  in  ii 
flourishing  place ;  there  investing  this 
capital  as  a  sure  guarantee  for  future 
success. 

But  a  Yale  had  never  been  known 
who  knew  how  to  struggle  for  his  own 
fortune  or  his  own  fame.  The  town  of 
his  nativity  was  amply  provided  with 
physicians,  but  Aubrey  Yale  knew  that 
the  not-distant  hamlet  of  Hilltop  did 
not  possess  one  resident  medical  man. 

He  said :  "  What  a  quiet  spot  for  a 
home !  what  magnificent  scenery  !  Its 
practice  will  aiford  me  suppoij,  its  re- 
tirement opportunities  for  study.  If  I 
ever  want  the  world,  I  know  where  to 
find  it." 

But  the  air  of  Hilltop  was  ])leak,  too 
bleak  for  Aubrey  Yale,  too  bleak  for 
Alice  Yale,  the  young  wife,  the  tropical 
flower  transplanted  from  a  richer  and  a 
sunnier  soil.  They  never  saw  their  sum- 
mer. It  was  yet  their  spring  when  all 
that  was  left  of  them  mortal  was  laid 
away  in  one  grave  in  the  neglected 
graveyard  of  Hilltop,  a  desolate  place 
half  overgrown  with  blackberry  bushes, 
and  left  open  as  a  pasture  for  cows.  It 
was  many  years    afterward    that   the 
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briers  were  torn  away  from  the  else  for- 
gotten grave  by  a  strong  man's  bands, 
and  the  new  turf  planted  with  violets 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  by  the  hands  of 
a  child — a  child  wondrous-eyed,  with 
a  low,  vibrating  voice.  6he  was  Eirene 
Yale,  and  the  dark-eyed  man  was  her 
father. 

Lowell  Vale  was  left  an  orphan  when 
but  six  years  old.  After  the  small 
homestead  was  sold,  to  provide  in  part 
means  for  his  support,  nothing  was 
left  the  child  but  the  Vale  library. 
There  were  no  near  kin  to  claim  the  lit- 
tle boy. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Lowell 
Vale  was  thrown  from  the  track  of  life 
over  which  his  ancestors  had  glided  so 
smoothly  and  gracefully  for  centuries. 

Doubtless  he  had  his  own  niche  in 
the  world ;  but  as  there  was  no  one  to 
tell  him  what  it  was,  he  never  found  it. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  childhood  for  a 
child  of  such  a  nature — no  father,  no 
mother  1 

No  one  wad  cruel  to  him,  but  who  was 
tenderly  kind  ?  They  would  have  liked 
him  better — those  sturdy  farmer-women 
— if  he  had  borne  a  closer  resemblance 
to  their  own  tow-headed  urchins.  "  Such 
a  queer  cretur,  to  be  sure  !  "  they  said 
to  each  other.  "  So  still  and  mopin'. 
Why  didn't  he  thrash  about  like  Hezc- 
kiah  ? "  Thus  he  was  tossed  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse  till  he  came  to 
man's  estate.  Then  why  did  he  not  fly 
from  this  desert-bondage  ?  you  inquire. 
Oh,  he  could  not ;  he  was  a  Vale. 

The  vifirmity  of  his  race  was  in  his 
blood,  its  weakness  in  his  brain.  With 
a  little  more  self-reliance,  a  little  more 
hope,  a  little  surer  faith  in  himself,  only 
a  little  more  of  positive  qualities,  he 
would  have  gone  forth  into  the  world 
where  he  could  have  wrestled  with  men 
for  the  world's  prizes,  and  he  would 
have  won  them.  His  comprehensive 
mind  would  have  compassed  success; 
his  lack  of  executive  power  made  his 
life  a  failure. 

Here  was  a  Vale  at  last,  who,  with 
the  lack  of  business  qualifications  which 
marked  his  family,  had  been  denied  the 
liberal  culture  which  had  helped  many 


of  them  to  eminence  in  the  professionB. 
He  bought  a  little  rock-bound,  rock- 
sown  farm,  and  his  life  shrank  into  one 
hopeless  effort  to  wring  from  the  stony 
soil  gold  enough  to  make  this  sterile 
piece  of  earth  his  own  and  his  chil- 
dren's. To  fail  even  in  this,  what  a  fate 
for  a  Vale  I 

When  Lowell  Vale  said  to  Eirene,  "  I 
have  done  the  best  that  I  could.  It  is 
not  my  lot  to  be  lucky,"  he  told  the 
whole  story  of  his  life.  We  see  many 
men  who  never  learn  to  fit  their  natures 
to  the  groove  of  life  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  At  Hilltop  life  had  gath- 
ered itself  into  one  narrow  channel  for 
generations.  Here  human  nature  had 
repeated  itself  in  one  phase  for  centuries. 
The  railway  cut  its  first  path  out  to  the 
great  world.  Cyclops  was  the  first 
screaming  herald  of  progress,  the  first 
innovator  upon  the  imutterable  dulness 
of  Hilltop. 

Yet  even  now  the  topics  of  conversa- 
tion were  very  scanty ;  its  people  had 
little  to  talk  about  but  each  other.  One 
variety  in  the  genus  homo  made  an  in- 
exhaustible theme;  thus  it  happened 
that  Lowell  Vale  and  his  aflfairs  were 
more  talked  of  than  of  all  others  put 
together.  It  was  of  no  account  to  these 
sturdy  yeomen  that  his  organization 
was  more  delicate,  his  instincts  finer,  his 
aspirations  higher,  while  his  house  re- 
mained smaller,  his  stock  poorer,  and 
his  crops  scantier  than  their  own. 

Of  these  spiritual  facts  they  were 
very  dimly  conscious ;  but  the  material 
ones  stood  with  painful  palpability  be- 
fore their  scrutinizing  eyes.  They  be- 
held them,  to  gaze  with  ever-renewed 
complacency  upon  their  own  jjosses- 
sions,  and  to  exclaim  for  the  ten  thou- 
sandth time,  with  pharisaical  commis- 
eration :  "  Poor  neighbor  Vale  I  a  bet- 
ter critter  never  lived,  nor  none  more 
feelin',  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  for 
him  and  hisen  that  he  hain't  a  mite  of 
kalkerlation." 


LBFT. 


The  unfortunate  object  of  all  this 
mingled  criticism,  commiseration,  and 
good-will,  slowly  urged  Muggins  up 
the  mountain-road,  through   the    for- 
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est,  under  the  scarlet  rain  of  leaves, 
just  as  he  did  an  hoar  before  when 
Eirene  sat  by  his  side.  No,  not  just  as 
he  did  then.  He  was  alone  now.  He 
had  never  felt  so  alone  in  all  his  life 
before.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  Ipst  his  child. 

"And  yet,"  he  reasoned,  "she  has 
only  gone  to  Biisyville.  I  can  drive 
down  there  after  her  any  day.  It  is 
only  twenty  miles  away."  The  fact  that 
she  was  there  did  not  seem  in  itself 
sufficient  to  fill  him  with  such  a  sense 
of  loss.  For  eighteen  years  his  meagre 
life  had  absorbed  grace  and  beauty, 
poetry  and  love,  from  this  child.  But 
never  until  now  had  he  realized  that 
she  was  the  very  soul  of  his  soul ;  that 
to  him  the  very  light  of  the  world  had 
gone  away  with  her  eyes. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  forest-road 
and  saw  his  home  before  him,  he  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  look  forsaken 
and  desolate  before. 

He  remembered  that  all  the  fine  houses 
in  Busyville  had  failed  to  disgust  him 
with  this  lowly  abode;  that  it  never 
turned  such  an  inviting  face  toward  him 
as  when  he  returned  from  that  hand- 
some but  commonplace  village.  With 
a  thrill  of  joy  he  had  always  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  its  dormer  win- 
dows, of  its  low  roof,  of  its  brown 
walla.  He  could  see  nothing  which  fill- 
ed him  with  such  positive  delight  as 
the  sight  of  those  trees  and  fiowers  and 
vines  planted  by  his  own  hands.  Then 
all  his  loved  ones  awaited  his  return 
within  this  home.  Now  for  the  first 
time  one  was  wanting,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  little  house  looked  dreary. 
This  look  must  have  been  the  rcfiec- 
tion  of  his  own  feelings ;  for  any  travel- 
ler would  have  said  at  this  moment, 
that  in  all  the  scattered  town  of  Hilltop 
there  was  not  another  abode  so  lowly 
and  yet  so  homelike  in  its  aspect.  A 
painter  would  have  seen  before  him  a 
picture  of  such  brilliant  autumn  beauty 
that  he  would  have  longed  to  transfisc 
it  on  canvas  forever. 

Everywhere  the  red  maples  had  cast 
down  tiieir  scarlet  leaves,  now  lying  in 
glowing  drifts  in   the  hollows  of  the 


roads.  The  yellow  maples  ripening 
slowly  in  the  soft  shelter  of  the  hills, 
still  fluttered  their  green  skirts  edged 
here  and  there  with  gold ;  while  others, 
standing  in  the  crisp  air  of  some  open 
space,  spread  out  their  tremulous  pano- 
plies of  unbroken  amber. 

The  old  vines,  which  festooned  the 
gables  and  dormer  windows  of  the  cot- 
tage, hung  in  vivid  relief  beside  the 
dark  green  of  the  dappled  English  ivy — 
an  ivy  sprung  from  the  immemorial  vine 
which  an  elder  Yale  had  brought  across 
the  seas  and  planted ;  a  souvenir  amid 
the  rocks  of  New  England  of  his  old 
English  home. 

The  Swiss  larches  which  Eirene^s 
father  planted  when  she  was  a  baby 
waved  their  green  plumes  above  the 
russet  grass  in  the  yard  before  the  house, 
while  on  each  side  of  the  path  stood 
the  sturdy  autumn  flowers  which  had 
defied  the  early  frosts.  A  few  mari- 
golds still  flaunted  their  brazen  splen- 
dor, here  and  there  a  garnet  dahlia 
looked  down  from  its  blackened  stalk, 
and,  each  side  of  the  porch,  beds  of 
crysanthemums  brightened  the  air  with 
their  delicate  bloom.  On  one  side,  the 
meadow  sloped  down  to  a  narrow 
river  running  swiftly  away  from  the  far 
mountains  in  its  rear;  on  the  other, 
the  little  farm  stretched  away  to  the 
woods  that  crowned  the  hill.  Before  it, 
far  below,  spread  a  lovely  valley,  while 
beyond  it,  another  chain  of  purple 
mountains  bound  the  horizon. 

For  the  first  time  in  liis  life,  Lowell 
Vale  was  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world  around  his  home ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  little  group  about  its  hearth, 
and  that  one  was  wanting. 

Win  and  Pansy  heard  the  wagon- 
wheels,  and  ran  out  to  meet  their  father, 
their  eyes  still  swollen  with  weeping ; 
and  as  if  to  console  themselves,  began 
to  quarrel  as  to  who  should  drive 
Muggins  into  the  barn.  Pansy  ended 
the  discussion  as  her  father  alighted, 
by  scrambling  up  one  of  the  wheels, 
and  quickly  seizing  the  reins,  which 
feat  being  accomplished,  she  turned  to 
her  amazed  brother  with  an  indescriba- 
bly triumphant  air,  and  exclaimed  : 
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"There,  MiBter  Win,  who'll  drive 
now  ? " 

He  sprang  forward  as  if  to  seize  the 
bridle,  but  Pansy's  sudden  pull  of  the 
reins  sent  Muggins  off  at  a  frantic  gal- 
lop toward  the  barn — a  gallop  which 
proved  that  Muggins  was  a  susceptible 
animal  in  spite  of  appearances;  that 
she  thrilled  to  her  very  shoes  with  the 
nervous,  wilful  pull  of  Miss  Pansy,  al- 
though no  amount  of  mild  orthodox 
jerks  could  ever  induce  her  to  "get  up." 

"  For  shame  on  a  girl  driving  a  horse  1 
I  wouldn't  stoop  to  quarrel  with  a  girl 
anyhow  I "  cried  the  discomfited  Win. 

A  moment  after,  he  saw  Muggins  in 
her  unprecedented  momentum  not  only 
knock  the  buggy-shafts  and  her  own 
nose  against  the  door  of  the  bam,  but 
toss  the  triumphant  Pansy  from  her  seat 
against  the  front  of  the  vehicle ;  seeing 
which  sight,  this  young  man  of  four- 
teen turned  and  walked  slowly  away 
with  a  lofty,  injured,  yet  satisfied  air. 

Nevertheless,  the  moment  he  reached 
the  house,  he  quickened  his  steps,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Oh,  father,  I'm  afraid 
Pansy  is  hurt !  Won't  you  go  and 
see  ? " — an  act  which  he  very  much 
desired  to  perform  himself,  only  his 
pride  and  sense  of  injury  would  not  let 
him. 

At  supper,  Pansy  had  a  black  eye,  and 
her  pretty  nose  was  very  much  swelled. 
But  little  Win  looked  away  from  her 
with  a  severe,  offended  air.  He  was  too 
magnanimous  to  say  that  he  was  glad, 
yet  altogether  too  angry  to  say  that  he 
was  sorry. 

Pansy's  nose  ached,  so  did  her  heart. 
She  had  a  confused  feeling  that  she  had 
already  forfeited  the  blue  frock,  and 
that  every  thing  was  going  wrong.  The 
peacemaker  who  had  always  poured  oil 
on  their  naughty  tempers  was  gone ; 
her  seat  between  the  scowling  brother 
and  sister  was  empty. 

The  most  eventful  day  that  ever 
comes  to  a  New  England  household 
had  come  to  the  lowlv  home  of  the 
Vales. 

The  first  child  had  gone  out  from  its 
shelter  into  the  world.  Sooner  or  later 
this  day  comes  to  every  country  New 


England  home :  its  sons  and  daughters 
must  go  forth  to  be  educated,  or  to 
work.  The  secluded  farm,  the  scatter- 
ed town,  afford  scanty  advantages  and 
few  employments.  Thus  the  girls  and 
boys  must  go  elsewhere  to  work  in  shops, 
to  study  in  college,  to  teach  school ;  and 
to  those  who  are  left,  home  never  seems 
quite  the  same  that  it  did  before  they 
went  away. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  this  father  and 
mother  to  know  that  their  young  child 
had  gone,  not  to  the  BusyviUe  Academy, 
but  to  the  Busyville  factory ;  that  from 
morning  till  night  she  was  to  be  shut 
up  to  work  in  a  close  shop,  with  little 
choice  of  associates,  and  with  none  of 
the  amusement  and  interest  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  young.  But  the  poor, 
who  have  never  learned  the  trick  of 
making  life  easy  for  themselves,  can 
hardly  do  more  for  their  children. 

Eirene  had  gone ;  what  was  left  for 
them  now  but  resignation  ? 

Pansy's  little  purple  nose  was  bathed 
in  camphor,  and  she  had  mounted  the 
confessional  of  her  mother's  knee,  there 
to  confess  he?  sins  and  say  her  prayers 
before  going  to  bed.  She  was  very 
penitent  at  first. 

She  had  been  naughty,  she  said  ;  she 
was  sorry,  and  would  be  good  to-mor- 
row. 

Suddenly  another  mood  swept  over 
her.  She  wouldn't  have  been  naughty 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Win.  Mister  Win 
needn't  think  that  he  was  always  going 
to  drive  Muggins,  and  leave  her  stand- 
ing on  the  ground.  Her  head  ached, 
her  nose  was  sore — "  it  was  Muggins 
who  was  wicked  to  bump  her  against 
the  barn  there  I  "  Thus,  with  a  passion- 
ate sob,  the  penitent  suddenly  passed 
into  a  severely  abused  child  bewailing 
its  grievances  without  stint.  She  re- 
fused to  be  soothed,  till  at  last  her 
mother  suid  : 

"  What  would  Rene  say  to  sec  Pansy 
so  angty  with  Win  ?  How  sorry  it 
would  make  her  I  " 

These  words  were  magical.  Pansy 
saw  as  in  a  vieion  the  receding  outline 
of  a  sky-blue  frock,  and  the  eyes  of  her 
sister  full  of  tears. 
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Thus  together  loye  and  selfiBhncss 
triamphed ;  bo  early  does  the  miDgled 
essence  of  good  and  evil  enter  into 
human  motive. 

Pansy  suddenly  wiped  her  eyes,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and 
whispered, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  naughty." 

Then  the  little  sinner  in  the  round 
night-cap  and  long  night-gown  march- 
ed off  to  bed. 

At  family  prayers  that  night,  Lowell 
Vale  for  the  first  time  prayed  for  the 
absent  Ashe  prayed  the  Qood  Shepherd 
still  to  hold  in  his  keeping  the  beloved 
lamb  that  they  had  sent  out  from  the 
fold,  his  voice  trembled,  and  at  last 
broke. 

Mary  Vale  was  very  quiet  in  her 
gsief.  All  her  life  she  had  been  relin- 
quishing desire;  not  so  much  desire 
for  that  which  she  had  lost,  as  for  that 
which  she  had  missed.  It  was  a  gift 
conferred  upon  her,  this  power  of  self- 
renunciation.  She  had  not  been  always 
thus ;  her  soul  had  been  eager  and  im- 
portunate once.  Then  it  had  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  beat  her  way  out 
of  the  restricted  sphere  in  which  she 
was  bom« 

The  life  which  she  read  of  in  books 
she  was  very  sure  was  only  the  faint 
reflection  of  a  richer  life  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  world.  It  was  very 
different  from  the  life  of  Hilltop ;  to 
her  she  was  certain  it  would  be  more 
satisfying.  There  were  books  and  pic- 
tures and  music  in  this  life.  There 
were  g^y  cities,  cathedrals,  and  resonant 
oigans;  all  the  wonderful  eights  of 
strange  lands,  rivers,  and  oceans  that 
she  had  never  seen  I  There  was  wealth 
aifd  leisure  and  beauty  in  the  world ; 
why  might  she  not  have  something  of 
it  all  in  her  portion  ? 

Had  she  married  an  ambitious  and 
soGcessful  man,  he  could  have  conferred 
upon  her  no  honor  that  she  would  not 
have  grown  to  adorn.  As  it  was,  be- 
fore her  youth  had  passed,  Mary  Vale 
knew  that  this  life  which  she  saw  in 
dzeams  would  never  become  real  in  her 
earthly  lot.  It  was  a  natural  transition 
wken  her  hopeless  longings  turned  fh>m 


the  delights  of  earth,  which  she  knew 
could  never  be  hers,  to  the  joys  of  the 
heaven  which  she  felt  sure  would  one 
day  be  her  portion.  It  was  such  hap- 
piness to  know  that  she  could  imagine 
nothing  of  this  unseen  world  that  would 
transcend  the  reality.  She  could  afford 
to  live  in  a  poor  house  here,  and  even 
have  a  mortgage  upon  that,  while  she 
felt  certain  that  after  a  little  while  she 
would  enter  into  a  building  of  Qod,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal, 
and  in  the  heavens. 

She  loved  to  read  over  to  her  chil- 
dren its  description  in  Revelations,  all 
glowing  with  gems.  And  when  she  had 
ended  the  inspired  story,  she  Vould 
turn  to  her  husband  with  softly  dilatr 
ing  eyes,  and  say :  "  My  dear,  the  heirs 
of  9uch  an  inheritance  can  afford  to 
wait."  "Father I"  This  one  word 
comprehended  her  entire  idea  of  God. 
To  her  He  was  a  tender,  an  all-pervad- 
ing, ever-guarding  Presence.  Every  one 
of  His  promises  she  seized  with  child- 
like trust.  He  might  deny  her,  might 
bereave  her,  yet  she  never  doubted  His 
love.  Every  morning  she  prayed  for 
His  strength  to  bear  the  cross  of  that 
day ;  every  night  she  laid  it  down  at 
the  feet  of  her  Lord  with  tearful  thanks 
that  the  burden  had  been  so  light. 
There  was  no  object  on  earth  dearer  to 
her  than  her  first-bom  child.  To-day 
she  had  relinquished  her  without  one 
repining  word.  Yet  what  a  different 
lot  she  would  have  chosen  for  her,  had 
it  been  possible.  A  few  tears  dropped 
upon  her  pillow  ere  she  slept.  Then 
the  lids  drooped  over  the  soft  eyes,  and 
with  a  tender  smile  she  passed  out  into 
the  limitless  realm  of  dreams,  this 
mother,  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  her 
child. 

Lowell  Vale  waited  till  she  slept, 
then  taking  the  candle  from  the  stand 
beside  which  ho  had  apparently  been 
reading,  he  walked  quietly  up-stairs  to 
Eirene's  room. 

If  a  room  can  reflect  the  character  of 
its  occupant,  how  pure  must  have  been 
the  nature  of  this  child.  The  windows 
of  the  little  dormer  chamber  faced  the 
east,  looking  out  upon  the  valley  with 
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its  ribbon-like  riyer,  and  the  great 
mountains  which  girded  the  sky.  They 
T^ere  draped  with  white,  and  between 
them  stood  the  white  toilet  which 
Eirene^s  own  hands  had  fashioned. 
Oyer  it  hung  a  little  mirror  festooned 
with  golden  tissue-paper,  falling  like 
flakes  of  flame  against  the  pale-blue 
walls. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  commanding 
the  yiew  from  the  windows,  stood  Ei- 
rene's  table.  This,  too,  was  coyered  with 
white,  and  on  it  still  stood  her  work- 
basket  and  a  glass  filled  with  pink  and 
white  crysanthemums.  Oyer  it  hung  a 
swinging  bookcase  filled  with  relics  of 
the  Vale  library. 

Here  were  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and 
old  Gteorge  Herbert  in  antique  bind- 
ings, stained  and  worn  by  time.  Here 
were  Rollin  and  Gibbon,  and  yolumes 
of  the  Spectator  and  Rambler.  Thomas 
d  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  holy 
old  Baxter  stood  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Byron  and  Bums.  lyanhoe  and  Old  Mor- 
tality, with  other  of  Scott's  magic  crea- 
tions were  the  only  noyels ;  but  there 
was  a  shelf  filled  with  old  Latin  books 
which  Eirene  had  always  treasured  as 
if  they  were  gold,  because  they  looked 
so  wise ;  and  another  filled  with  French 
books,  which  the  child  had  studied 
many  a  night  when  all  in  the  house 
were  sleeping.  Under  the  bookcase 
where  the  sweet  face  always  looked 
into  hers  as  she  sat  there,  Eirene  had 
hung  an  engraying  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungaiy  in  a  frame  of  dark  wood 
which  her  father  had  made  for  her. 
How  well  he  remembered  her  look,  and 
the  kiss  that  she  gaye  him,  when  she 
took  it  from  his  hands,  that  frame  so 
deftly  fashioned,  so  fit  a  setting  for  her 
treasure. 

Oyer  the  mantel  opposite  hung  the 
portrait  of  a  young  and  most  lovely 
woman,  The  beauty  of  this  face  was 
not  of  mere  tint  and  outline,  although 
both  seemed  faultless.  It  was  not  ruddy 
and  rustic,  but  a  high-bom  face,  with 
the  exquisite  profile  which  we  see  cut 
in  antique  gems.  But  what  were  this 
to  the  soft  splendor  of  the  half-yeiled 
eyes,  and  the  tender  smile  brooding  in 


the  curyes  of  the  gentle  mouth  I  It  was 
a  mouth  to  which  childish  lips  would 
turn  and  cling  in  the  loying  innocence 
of  infancy.  And  the  rippling  hair  of 
nutty  brown  just  touched  with  gold, — 
how  a  child's  hand  would  loyc  to  lose 
itself  in  its  silken  luxuriousness ! 

It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  that  no 
manly  man  could  behold  without  loye ; 
of  a  woman  for  whose  sake  such  a  man 
would  liye  and  die,  nor  desire  a  hap- 
pier destiny.  It  was  the  face  of  one  in 
the  first  lustrum  of  womanhood,  else  it 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  the 
portrait  of  Eirene  Vale. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  Eirene's  grand- 
mother. How  unlike  the  other  grand- 
mothers of  Hilltop,  sitting  in  their 
mouldy  frames  in  high  caps,  sausage 
curls,  and  bagpipe  sleeves,  was  this 
tutelary  saint  who  passed  from  the 
world  in  the  un dimmed  lustre  of  her 
youth  1  The  image  of  Alice  Vale  was 
repeated  in  her  grandchild.  Perhaps 
this  was  one  reason  why  the  heart  of 
Lowell  Vale  seemed  bound  by  so  close 
a  tie  to  his  first-bom  child — that  her 
face  recalled  in  vivid  reality  the  living 
face  of  the  young  mother  so  dimly 
remembered. 

Lowell  Vale,  with  the  light  in  his 
hand,  walked  slowly  around  the  room, 
pausing  before  every  object,  each  one 
in  his  eyes  sacred  for  the  sake  of  his 
child. 

Every  thing  was  left  as  if  she  had 
gone  out  for  an  hour,  and  might  return 
any  moment.  There  was  the  unfinished 
work  in  her  basket,  the  glass  filled  with 
flowers,  the  last  book  that  she  had  read 
with  the  mark  in  it  as  she  had  laid  it 
down  on  the  table ;  the  low  chair  where 
she  had  sat. 

Lowell  Vale  looked  long,  looked 
with  a  sigh  that  swelled  almost  to  a 
groan,  as  he  turned  to  the  low  cot  with 
its  white  counterpane  and  untouched 
pillow.  Since  he  first  laid  her  down 
there  himself,  a  tiny  child,  fourteen 
years  before,  when  Win  was  bora,  this 
was  the  first  night  that  the  cot  had 
been  empty,  and  the  fair  child-head 
sheltered  by  the  roof  of  strangers. 

He  knelt  down,  buried  his  face  in 
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her  pillow,  and  did  wliat  the  Btrongest 
and  weakest  of  mortals  are  almost  sure 
to  do  in  their  moments  of  extremity. 
This  father,  who  felt  that  it  was  beyond 
his  faltering  pow^r  to  take  care  of  her 
himself,  again  committed  his  child  to 
the  care  of  Qod. 
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"Wiiile  her  father  knelt  beside  her  pil- 
low at  home,  Eircne  sat  alone  in  her 
new  room  at  Basyrille.  She  sat  like 
one  in  a  daze,  as  if  stunned  by  the 
strangeness  of  her  surroundings.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Moses  Loplolly's 
little  parrot,  now  fast  asleep  on  its 
perch ;  yet  she  did  not  see  the  bird  nor 
the  hard,  bare  outline  of  the  new  room. 
No,  she  saw  her  own  little  chamber 
with  its  azure  walls ;  saw  her  own  little 
bed;  saw  her  £either  kneeling  by  its 
aide ;  then  again  the  sofl  eyes  swam  in 
tears,  and  she  started  as  if  she  had  just 
wakened  from  a  vision. 

"Father,"  she  murmured,  stretching 
oat  her  arms  as  if  to  enfc^ld  him.  "  Dear 
lather,  for  your  sake,  and  for  yours,  dear 
mother,  I  will  be  braye  and  patient  and 
hopeful." 

She  felt  strangely  alone.  Surely  that 
angular  little  room  could  never  seem 
home-like  to  her ;  it  was  so  cold  and 
cheerless.  Its  very  atmosphere  was  re- 
pelling. Its  bare  walls  were  covered 
with  coarse  whitewash ;  its  one  window 
covered  with  a  stiff  paper  curtain ;  its 
floor  was  painted  a  bright  yellow ;  its 
ftizniture  consisted  of  a  very  diminutive 
looking-glass,  a  pine  washstand  on  which 
stood  a  tin  basin,  a  straight-backed 
wooden  chair,  and  a  bed  covered  with  a 
glaring  patchwork-quilt.  As  Eirene^s 
eyes  wandered  over  these  meagre  ap- 
pliances, she  started,  for  the  first  time 
remembering  the  words  of  a  metallic 
voice,  uttered  while  the  door  was  clos- 
ing upon  her  for  the  night : 

"  Remember,  we  breakfast  at  six.  We 
never  wait.  You  are  to  be  in  the  shop 
by  seven  o'clock." 

Sirene  took  from  her  head  the  silken 
net  which  covered  her  hair,  and  as  she 
shook  and  brushed  out  its  waving 
length,  repeated  to  her  elf  the  Bible 


verse  which  her  mother  had  marked  for 
her  in  the  morning. 

The  young  head  touched  the  strange 
pillow,  and  the  young  lips  murmured 
as  they  had  murmured  from  infancy : 

**  Now  I  Ifty  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  mj  soul  to  keep." 

Thus,  and  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart 
for  each  beloved  one  at  home,  the  young 
eyes  closed  in  innocent  sleep. 

But  there  was  somebody  very  wide 
awake  down-stairs.  This  somebody  sat 
in  a  large  family-room,  a  commodious 
room  which  reflected  the  competence 
and  the  thrifty  housekeeping  of  its 
owner. 

Tes,  it  was  a  very  comfortable  room, 
although  not  a  single  picture,  not  one 
artistic  touch,  suggested  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  one  who  had  furnished 
it.  The  walls  were  hung  with  yellow 
paper ;  the  windows  were  coverc<l  with 
yellow  shades.  The  great  lounge  and 
stiff-backed  rocking-chair  were  covered 
with  chintz  of  large  device,  and  glar- 
ing hue. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  that  home- 
made carpet  indigenous  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  never  seen  in  perfection 
out  of  it — a  carpet  in  which  stripes  of 
violent  yellow,  red,  and  green  run  side 
by  side  in  acute  lines  till  they  cover  the 
floor. 

The  slumbering  flre  of  an  autumn 
night  dwindled  upon  the  hearth.  Be- 
fore it  stood  a  large  table,  on  which 
was  a  shaded  lamp  and  a  work-basket 
piled  high  with  work.  On  each  side 
sat  a  man  and  woman,  with  a  cradle 
between  them,  in  which  a  baby  slept. 
The  woman  slowly  moved  the  cradle 
with  her  foot,  while  her  busy  hand  plied 
the  needle  in  and  out  through  the  heel 
of  a  stocking,  which  had  been  mended 
till  not  even  imagination  could  conjec- 
ture which  had  been  its  original  yam. 
This  woman  had  restless,  eager  eyes; 
greedy  eyes  you  would  have  called 
them,  had  you  looked  into  them  closely. 
They  had  a  taking-in  look,  as  if  they 
had  grown  hungry  gloating  over  objects 
of  desire  and  of  posse8si(m. 

Yet  they  were  handsome  eyes,  and  in 
certain  moods  could  sufiEuse  with  tears 
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of  motberly  feeling.  The  watery  ten- 
dency of  these  handsome  eyes  had  won 
a  popular  reputation  for  their  owner 
among  the  matrons  of  Busyyille.  "  There 
never  was  a  more  feeling  woman  than 
Tabitha  Mallane,*'  they  would  say. 
"Such  a  capable  woman  I  What  a 
family  she  has,  and  how  she  has  brought 
them  up.  What  a  mother  she  is,  to  be 
sure  1  '^  Her  face  was  deeply  care-lined. 
Every  motion  indicated  disquietude,  as 
if  in  all  her  anxious,  workful  life  she 
had  never  earned  the  right  to  Heaven's 
own  boon— repose. 

It  was  not  thus  with  her  husband. 
Time  and  care  had  furrowed  his  face 
also;  but  in  its  intellectual  lines,  so 
much  more  intellectual  than  his  wife's, 
you  could  trace  the  capacity  for  rest  as 
well  as  for  work ;  and  now  with  a  re- 
mote look  in  his  eyes  he  was  buried  in 
the  oblivion  of  his  newspaper. 

Perhaps  his  wife  was  more  restless 
than  usual.  6he  gave  a  spasmodic  rock 
to  the  cradle,  she  moved  her  chair,  she 
pushed  the  lamp,  she  pulled  her  needle 
with  such  violence  through  the  stocking 
that  the  yam  broke.  From  time  to  time 
she  looked  round  the  side  of  the  news- 
paper into  the  face  of  her  quiet  husband 
with  an  expression  of  positive  annoy- 
ance. At  last  the  silence  became  unen- 
durable. Again  she  jerked  the  cradle, 
pushed  the  lamp,  and  in  a  peremptory 
tone  said : 

"  Father ! " 

No  reply  issued  from  the  voluminous 
depths  of  the  Boston  Journal.  Mr. 
Mallane  was  absorbed  with  the  affairs 
of  his  country. 

«  Father ! " 

This  time  the  endearing  appellation 
was  uttered  in  such  a  keen  tone  of  acer- 
bity, that  it  penetrated  the  thick  rime 
of  national  afiEiEdrs. 

Mr.  Mallane  slowly  laid  down  his 
paper,  slowly  took  his  spectacles  from 
his  eyes,  slowly  took  his  silk  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  slowly  wiped  his 
glasses,  and  as  slowly  said : 

"  Well,  mother  ? " 

"  I  should  think  that  you  would  say 
*  Well,  mother  I '  Where  are  your  eyes, 
Mr.  Mallane  f " 


"  In  my  head,  I  believe,  Tabitha." 

**  You  know  what  I  mean  1  Are  you 
crazy,  John  Mallane  ? " 

"  No.    I  am  perfectly  sane,  Tabitha." 

"  No,  you  are  noti  You  are  cither 
blind  or  crazy;  or  you  never  would 
have  brought  that  girl  up-stairs  into 
this  house." 

"Why  not?     She  is  a  very  pretty 
girl,  mother.    I  should  think  that  you 
would  like  to  have  her  in  the  house  for   i 
the  sake  of  the  children." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  children  1  Why 
do  you  aggravate  me,  John  Mallane! 
Isn't  Paul  coming  homo  in  a  week? 
Hasn't  Paul  eyes  in  his  head  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Paul  has  eyes  in  his  head,  very 
handsome  eyes,  too ;  just  such  eyes  as 
yours  used  to  be,  Tabitha,  before  you 
began  to  worry ;  and  he  knows  how  to 
use  them,  too,"  said  Mr.  Mallane ;  and 
a  smile  of  parental  pride  passed  over 
his  face  as  he  spoke  of  his  firat-bom  son. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  he'll  use  them, 
John  Mallane ; "  and  in  her  eagerness 
the  mother  leaned  forward  with  dis- 
tended eyes  and  ominous  voice  : 

"  He'll  use  them  the  very  first  thing 
to  fall  in  love  with  that  girl  up-stairs. 
If  there's  no  running  away  and  getting 
married,  and  all  that,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
story  to  go  about  town,  that  Paul  Mal- 
lane has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  his 
father's  shop-girls.  I  warn  you,  John 
Mallane." 

"  Tabitha,  why  will  you  alwaya  bor- 
row trouble  ?  As  you  say,  Paul  has 
eyes  in  his  head.  He  will  see  that  the 
girl  is  pretty.  He  can't  help  that.  But 
Paul  has  common  sense.  Paul  is  long- 
headed; he  has  any  amount  of  fore- 
sight. He  is  just  as  ambitious  for  wealth 
and  for  position  as  you  are.  He  is  the 
last  fellow  on  earth  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  by  running  off  with  a  poor 
shop-girl.  And  I  don't  see  that  he  is 
very  much  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  body.  Here  he  has  been  flirting  a 
whole  year  with  Tilly  Blane,  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  richest  girl  in  town.  She 
would  like  to  have  him  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  but  he  hasn't.  And  she  is  pretty, 
and  I  don't  know  but  prettier  than  the 
girl  up-stairs." 
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**  Yes,  she  is  prettier,  perhaps,"  an- 
swered the  mother,  dubiously.  ^^  But  it 
is  only  flesh  and  blood  pretty,  pink 
cheeks,  blue  eyes,  curly  hair.  At  thirty 
she  will  be  as  ugly  as  her  mother,  who, 
you  know,  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the 
belle  of  Busyrille.  But  this  girl  up- 
stairs has  an  uncommon  face.  Didn't 
you  notice  it,  father  ?  Why,  with  that 
expression  on  it,  she  will  be  beautiftil 
at  fifty.  When  those  great  brown  eyes 
look  up  through  those  long  lashes,  there 
is  a  look  in  them  that  would  take  the 
heart  out  of  any  yoimg  man,  and  they'll 
take  the  heart  out  of  our  Paul.  And 
she^ll  turn  them  up,  and  cast  them 
down.    She'll  make  good  use  of  those 

^es,  the  artful ^" 

"  Be  reasonable,  be  reasonable,  Tabi- 
fha.  Don't  call  the  poor  child  names ; 
for  she's  only  a  child,  and  whatever  arts 
she  may  learn,  she  hasn't  learned  them 
7^  You  could  see  that  at  supper.  6he 
felt  so  strange  and  frightened,  she  could 
scarcely  eat  She  has  never  been  away 
!h)m  home  before.  Let  us  show  her  the 
same  kindness  that  we  would  like  shown 
to  our  Qrace  if  wo  had  to  send  her 
away  to  cam  her  bread." 

"  Show  her  kindness !  The  greatest 
kindness  that  we  can  show  her,  is  to 
fiend  her  out  of  this  house.  It  is  no 
place  for  her,  I  cannot  have  her  here. 
I  will  not  have  her  here.  She  shall  go 
to-morrow.  I  have  set  my  foot  down, 
John  Mallane." 

**  She  shall  not  go  to-morrow,"  said 
Mr.  Mallane,  quietly,  but  in  a  tone 
which  could  not  be  contradicted.  It 
nsoally  happened  that  when  Tabitha 
Mallane  ''set  her  foot  down,"  John 
Mallane  set  his  down  also. 

Coolly  and  quietly  he  asserted  his 
will;  but  having  once  asserted  it,  it 
was  as  fixed  as  a  rock.  His  wife's  tem- 
per, like  a  stormy  wave,  chafed  and 
fretted  in  helpless  anger  against  the 
immovable  mountain  of  will.  Poor 
ware  I  it  soon  beat  itself  weary.  Baffled, 
worn-out,  it  always  subsided  in  sullen 
pasmTity  at  last. 

Yet  John  Mallane  was  not  a  tyranni- 
cal husband.    As  he  allowed  no  one  to 
inter&re  with  ^  his  business,"  so  he  was 
VOL.  v. — 7 


careful  not  to  encroach  upon  his  wife's 
prerogatives  in  the  management  of  the 
household  where  she  reigned  supreme. 
Thus,  this  sudden  invasion  of  her  terri- 
tory, with  his  last  declaration  of  autlior- 
ity,  seemed  as  unpardonable  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Yet  he  had  said  it — "  She 
shall  not  leave  to-morrow '' — and  Tabi- 
tha Mallane  knew  that  now  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  smother 
her  rage  and  submit. 

John  3Iallano  read  on  awhile  in  si- 
lence, giving  time  to  the  chafed  and  fret- 
ted temper  of  his  wife  to  subside  into 
calmness.  She,  too,  was  silent,  knowing 
well  that  at  the  present  crisis  no  added 
word  of  hers  could  avail  in  gaining  her 
end.  John  Mallane  was  wise ;  he  never 
talked  with  his  wife  when  she  was 
angry ;  and  thus,  without  any  serious 
matrimonial  combats,  ho  managed  to 
have  his  own  way  whenever  he  chose. 

When  ho  thought  that  the  proper 
moment  had  arrived,  he  laid  down  his 
newspaper,  took  off  His  spectacles,  took 
his  red  silk  handkerchief  again  from 
his  pocket,  deliberately  polished  his 
glasses,  deliberately  reset  them  ui}on 
the  high  bridge  of  his  imperturbable 
nose,  and  as  deliberately  said : 

"Tabitha,  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
unreasonable.  I  know  that  you  have 
care  enough,  and  I  don't  want  to  in- 
crease it.  But  I  promised  this  little 
girl's  father  she  should  have  a  home  in 
my  family.  I  feel  sorry  for  Vale.  He 
is  one  of  the  kindest  men  in  the  w^orld, 
but  he  isn't  a  manager.  I  am.  I've 
been  successful ;  he  hasn't.  I'm  rich, 
he's  poor.  I  send  my  boy  to  college ;  he 
sends  his  little  girl  to  work  in  my  shop. 
And  he'll  have  to  take  her  small  wages 
to  help  pay  the  mortgage  on  his  farm. 
I  am  not  willing  to  advance  money  on 
the  mortgage,  but  am  willing  to  give  a 
comfortable  home  to  his  little  girl,  who 
will  help  earn  it.  I  am  perfectly  able 
to  do  the  first,  I  am  only  willing  to  do 
the  latter.  It  is  no  stretch  of  generos- 
ity, you  see,  Tabitha  ? " 

Mrs.  Mallane  made  no  reply.  But 
the  needle  in  the  stocking  seemed  to 
listen,  and  the  cradle  moved  with  a 
slow,  thoughtful  motion. 
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Her  husband  continued : ''  Poor  Yale  I 
The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he 
spoke  of  his  little  girl.  I  thought  of 
our  Gracy ;  what  it  would  be  to  us  to 
send  her  out  into  a  strange  place  to 
work  in  a  shop,  and  I  said :  '  Yale,  FU 
do  the  best  that  I  can  for  your  child. 
She  needn't  go  into  the  boarding-house 
with  the  other  hands.  6he  shall  stay  in 
my  flEunily,  and  eat  at  my  table,  and  Til 
ask  nothing  extra.'  To  haye  said  less 
would  have  been  inhuman.  You  don't 
want  me  to  be  inhuman,  especially  when 
it  don't  cost  any  more  to  be  human,  do 
you,  Tabitha  ? " 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Tabi- 
tha Mallane's  better  nature  would  have 
responded  to  this  appeal,  and  she  would 
have  said :  '*  Yes,  fathex,  you  are  right. 
I  have  been  unreasonable.  I  don't  com- 
plain that  you  take  your  own  way." 

But  against  this  act  of  her  husband's, 
against  this  child  whom  he  had  brought 
into  her  home,  was  arraigned  the  strong- 
est instinct  of  her  nature,  the  instinct 


of  maternity,  fierce,  selfish,  prevail- 
ing. 

In  and  out  through  the  heel  of  a  fresh 
stocking  flew  the  glittering  needle  with 
spasmodic  haste,  while  the  jerking  cra- 
dle, the  working  of  the  strong  features, 
the  movement  of  the  large  frame,  all 
told  of  an  inward  struggle.  There  was 
a  silence  of  moments  before  she  spoke ; 
then  the  anger  had  gone  out  of  her 
voice,  but  its  tones  were  deeply  troubled. 

"I  have  feeling  for  the  girl,"  she 
said,  "  when  I  think  of  our  Grace  in 
her  place.  I  should  be  willing  enough 
to  have  her  stay,  if  it  was  not  for  our 
Paul" 

<<  l^onsense  1 "  said  John  Mallane,  in 
an  incredulous  voice.  **  Tabitha,  let 
me  tell  you  once  for  all  that  our  Paul 
will  take  care  of  himself;"  and  with 
these  words,  John  Mallane  again  took 
up  the  Boston  Journal,  and  soon  forgot 
the  existence  of  the  girl  up-stairs  in  the 
excitement  of  reading  about  ^*  South 
Carolina  Fire-Eaters." 
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LINGUISTICS— THE  NEW  PHILOLOGY. 


Within  the  past  seventy  years  of  this 
century,  a  new  study,  LinguUtics^*  or 
The  Science  of  Language,  has  invaded 
the  circle  of  the  sciences,  demanding,  as 
her  own  assigned  place  in  the  world  of 
knowledge,  an  arc  of  its  circumference. 

Preceded  by  an  analogous  science, 
PhUology,  which  it  both  supplements 
and  "retires"  (in  part,  at  least),  it  is, 
of  course,  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
one  member  of  the  club  to  which  it 
would  be  elected,  and  hence  has  met 
with  a  not  altogether  cordial  reception 
from  that  great  ^^executiw  committee^^ 
the  educated  world.  For  this  cause, 
few  among  even  our  reading  public  are 
aware  of  the  exact  truth  now  commonly 
received  in  regard  to  language.  We 
propose  to  state  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  reached  by  the  science. 

•  ThiB  name,  proposed  in  France,  has  been  re- 
Jeoted  by  many,  beoanee  of  its  hyhridimn.  See 
lCazM(met*aIiechzres,T0Li.  Also,  Hatdk,"  The 
Bog*  lAng./*  yoL  1. 


First,  Linguistics  has  fully  established 
and  vindicated  the  ^proper  method  of  solv- 
ing certain  enigmas  in  human  speech. 

From  earliest  times,  men  have  been 
curious  about  language.  Why  does 
man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  possess 
the  power  of  articulate  speech  ?  Why 
does  not  Revelation,  that  tells  him  of 
his  origin,  tell  him  also  why  he  was 
thus  "  made  to  differ  "  \  These,  with 
many  other  questions,  have  ever  been 
spurring  him  on  to  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  language.  Hence  we  find 
that  not  only  heathen  philosophers, — 
the  great  thinkers  of  Greece  and  the 
Brahmins  of  India, — ^but  the  learned 
Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  also, 
and,  indeed,  scholars  of  many  sorts  at 
1^  times,  have  given  exhaustive  and 
untiring  study  to  this  subject. 

But,  starting  from  a  point  and  by  a 
method  fatal  to  the  achievement  of  any 
thing,  until  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury they  thought  in  vain.   Among  the 
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ancients,  language  was  either  idealized 
into  a  poetic,  or  attenuated  into  a  meta- 
physical, conception;  and  hence  its 
study  was  of  that  unsatisfactory  nature, 
of  which  any  inquiry  into  facts,  when 
their  true  character  is  misunderstood, 
must  always  be.  The  Brahmins  and 
the  Qreek  philosophers,  says  Mailer, 
caied  no  more  for  the  facts  of  language 
than  he.  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
CEonel  without  haying  seen  either  the 
animal  or  the  desert. 

And  so  the  Churchmen  (like  their 
followers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  early 
modem  period)  went  equally  astray. 
Both  not  only  based  their  labors  upon 
an  insufficient  collection  of  facts,  but 
proceeded  by  an  tmscientiflc  method, 
generalizing  from  a  mere  handful  of 
instances  to  laws  covering  the  whole 
body  of  human  speech.  True,  from 
their  studies  resulted  the  science  of 
Philology,  which  has  taught,  and  will 
yet  teach,  important  lessons  in  regard 
to  single  languages  or  classes  of  lan- 
guages ;  but  wheiieyer  philologcrs  have 
attempted  to  treat  of  language  in  its 
entirety,  they  haye  only  illustrated 
again  and  again  how  truly  the  sublime 
is  only  one  step  from  the  ridiculous. 
Witness  the  oddities  of  Home  Tooke  in 
"The  Diversions  of  Purley,"  and  the 
absurd  dogmatism  of  the  Hebraists, 
who,  because  Hebrew  was  the  original 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  asserted 
that  iihifrefoT6  it  was  the  language  of 
Pftradise. 

Bat  not  so  has  Linguistics  treated 
these  questions.  Starting  from  the 
proposition,  that,  if  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage are  ever  to  be  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  after ^  and  not  "b^crey 
these  facts  are  known,  the  scholarly 
minds  that  founded  this  science  pro- 
ceeded with  remarkable  patience 'to 
collect  the  vocabularies  and  grammars 
of  every  language,  great  or  small,  civil- 
ized or  barbarian,  that  is  known  to 
have  existed,  or  to  be  now  existing,  on 
the  earth.  This  work  accomplished 
(but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  dif- 
ferent languages)  by  a  kindred  science, 
CompofOtiM  Qrammar^  the  next  step 
was  to  determine,  by  careful,  logical 


induction  from  well-authenticated  data, 
the  principles  goveming  this  mass  of 
linguistic  phenomena.  And  as  far  as 
the  present  light  will  allow  the  detec- 
tion of  these  principles,  they  have  been 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  Upon  a 
much  larger  field  surveyed  by  the  sci- 
ence, however,  no  eufficient  light  has 
yet  been  thrown ;  and  consequently  im- 
portant differences  of  opinion  prevail 
among  even  leading  linguistic  philoso^ 
phers.  But  these  disputes,  though  they 
have  cast  over  the  whole  subject  a  seem- 
ingly unpractical  appearance,  do  not, 
of  course,  invalidate  what  is  known. 
The  results  of  induction  are  only  hyjiQ- 
thetical  theories  until  they  are  verified, 
and  unverified  theories  are,  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  common  battle- 
grounds, where  any  man  may  come  to 
break  a  spear. 

This  certainty  of  linguistic  methods 
will  appear  more  clearly  in  an  illustra* 
tion,  taken  from  Miiller : 

"  There  could  never  be  any  doubt," 
he  writes,  "  that  the  so-called  Romance 
languages,  Italian,  Wallachian,  Provcn- 
^,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
were  closely  related  to  each  other. 
Every  body  could  see  that  they  were  all 
derived  from  the  Latin.  But  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  scholars,  Ray- 
nouard,  maintained  that  Provencal  alone 
was  the  daughter  of  Latin;  whereas 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
were  the  daughters  of  Provencal."  To 
refute  this  theory,  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Science  of  Language,  and  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  Provencal 
grammar  and  those  of  the  other  Ro* 
mance  dialects.   "  In  Provencal  wc  have, 

<em=Frciich  nout  gommef^ 
elM  =      "      vous  itctf 
ion  =      **      iU  sont, 

and  it  would  be  a  grammatical  miracle 
if  crippled  forms  such  as  sem,  eU,  son, 
had  been  changed  back  again  into  the 
more  healthy,  more  primitive,  more 
Latin,  sommcSy  etcs^  sotit;  aumiis,  est  is, 

Again,  it  was  asserted  that  Greek  and 
Latin  were  daughters  of  Sanskrit.  The 
assertion  is  thus  shown  to  be  unfound- 
ed :  the  root  of  the  verb  "  <■?  &d  "  is  the 
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same  in  all  tliree  laDguages,  as  or  es. 
From  it  come, 


For.    Sanflkrit. 
1.  as'tni. 


fn 


Orock.  Latin. 

a'\  2.  05-51.       iast)       eS'tu  tS'it. 

,3.  as'ii.  €S'ti.  eS'ti. 

2  p.  as-mas.  (smas.)  ej'mes,  et-umus.  isumu:.) 

B  i  2.  at-lha.     itthM.)    es-U.  es-tis. 
r-lS.  eu-aiUi.    isanti.)  cn-lL 


eS'Unt.      (nunt.j 


A  glance  suffices  to  show  that  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the  Greek  2d  p. 
sing.,  essi^  could  not  possibly  have  come 
from  the  only  form  known  to  Sanskrit, 
asi;  and  that  the  Latin  estis  is  an  equally 
improbable  derivative  from  the  Sanskrit 
stha.  So,  also,  why  are  the  Sans.  pi.  1 
and  3.,  smas  and  santiy  original,  but  the 
Latin  forms,  sumus  and  sunt^  derivative  ? 

Suppose,  once  more,  that  one  were 
found  bold  enough  to  deny  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  languages  we  have 
been  considering.  The  tables  we  have 
presented  would  be  sufficient  answer; 
for  accident  or  chance  is  as  impossible 
in  language  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  nature. 

Secondly^  very  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  complete  elassi- 
fication  of  languages. 

The  simplicity  of  the  laws  governing 
any  classification,  and  the  apparently 
clear,  indisputable  analogy  between  lan- 
guages, combined  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment of  man's  dialects  into  families  seem 
easy ;  and  the  learned  world  therefore, 
in  that  it  underrated  the  work,  lost  sight 
of  the  only  correct  principles  on  which  it 
should  have  proceeded.  For  this  cause, 
the  results  were  of  a  character  to  make 
one  doubt  whether  the  sublime  be  even 
one  step  from  the  ridiculous.  For  ex- 
ample, the  existence  of  Greek  colonies 
in  Lower  Italy  was  reason  enough  for 
the  declaration  that  Latin  was  a  deriva- 
tive of  Greek,  under  influences  from 
Italic  races.  '  That  the  Latin  ager^  aroy 
rinumy  sus,  fero,  and  a  host  more,  were 
the  same  as  the  Greek  agros,  aro,  oinos, 
suSy  ph^roy  etc.,  was  argument  enough. 
Therefore  was  Latin  the  daughter  of 
Greek.*  Again,  Hebrew  is  written  from 
right  to  leftyhvit  Greek  from  left  to  right. 
Therefore,  said  Guichard,t  to  change 
Greek  to  Hebrew,  read  it  hackicard. 

♦  Boo  Trench,  *•  On  the  Study  of  Words,*'  cshap.  i'L 
t  ll&Uor,  ydl.  L 


The  method  of  Linguistics,  however, 
is  essentially  different.  In  accordance 
with  its  fundamental  principle,  tliat 
linguistic  truths  can  be  reached  only  by 
induction,  its  efforts  have  been  based 
upon  the  grammatical  structure  of  lan- 
guages, rather  than  upon  their  vocabu- 
laries ;  and,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
"  no  one  system  of  arrangement  can  .yet 
be  said  to  have  received  the  assent  of 
scholars,"  *  yet  much  has  been  establish- 
ed, that  is  no  doubt  as  morally  certain 
as  it  is  that "  all  planets  move  in  ellipti- 
cal orbits."  Wo  can  only  glance  briefly 
at  its  results. 

The  Science  of  Language,  like  Na- 
tural History,  has  attempted  two  wholly 
distinct  classifications.  Arranging  with 
respect  merely  to  race,  it  classifies  genea- 
logically; but,  searching  deeper  to  de- 
tect that  subtle  something  which  makes 
all  forms  of  human  speech  language^  it 
classifies  morphologically.  Let  us  pursue 
the  analogy,  and  so  unfold  this  state- 
ment. 

The  naturalist,  in  his  genealogical 
classification,  teceps  in  his  view  but  one 
principle,  race  or  Hood,  Whether  the 
animal  be  now  reproducing  itself,  so  that 
he  may  from  time  to  time  study  it  in 
its  native  state,  or  whether  it  be  one  of 
those  forms  known  to  us  now  only  from 
fossil  remains — a  monster  reproduced  to 
our  view  in  a  museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence,— in  each  case  ho  seeks  to  deter- 
mine only  its  family  relationship.  True, 
in  the  latter  case  the  difficulty  is  great- 
er. One  may  not  find  a  mastodon  teach- 
ing an  observer  its  habits,  or  prove  the 
mammal  character  of  the  megatherium^ 
by  detecting  it  in  the  act  of  feeding  its 
young ;  but  the  facts  to  be  determined 
are  the  same  as  if  these  suppositions 
were  possibilities,  and  the  conclusion, 
when  reached,  is  no  less  certain  than 
that  from  induction  in  another  case. 

And  just  so  is  it  with  languages.  They 
are  both  living  and  dead,  and  though 
the  latter  are  in  some  cases  preserved 
entire  by  a  literature,  in  others  their 
remains  are  a  few  fossil  bones,  or  some 
footprints  imbedded  in  clay  that  har- 

*  Mftrsh,  vol.  I.  p.  192.  But  aco  also  pp.  57 
«nd5a 
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clened  ere  the  impression  was  lost    In 

somo  cases   but  a  manuscript  or  two 

xemain,  the  key  to  a  whole  class  of 

tongues;    as    the    Moiso- Gothic    relics 

among  the    Teutonic    dialects, — ^relics 

-without  which  the  linguistic  study  of 

^Inglish  would  be  almost  impossible.  It 

is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  origin  of 

the  "  (Z/'  as  a  sign  of  tlie  past  tenses  in 

English,  was  a  mystery  until  in  these 

remnants  of  a  literature,  whose  makers 

passed  firom  history  a  century  ago,  it 

was  found  that  it  was  a  decayed  form 

of  "ifW," — ^that  I  hved  was  originally 

I  hue-did^  or,  as  wc  say  now,  I  did  hce,* 

In  other  cases  there  arc  left  but  the 

"  tracks  "  of  a  language,  that  linguistic 

analogy  implies  must  have  existed,  but 

which  is  now  forever  lost  to  men ;  as 

the  supposed  ^^  primal  laiiQuage^^^  which 

the  world  must  be  assumed  to  have  had 

"  in  the  beginning,"  but  whose  existence 

can  now  be  proved  only,  as  is  that  of 

eertain  birds,  by  its  cUiin  impsintcd  in 

the  everlasting  rocks. 

And  yet,  to  detect  the  relationship 
between  such  languages  is  not  another 
work,  though  it  is,  of  course,  a  more  dif- 
ficult one  than  it  is  to  classify  living 
tongues.  To  find  the  cousinship  of  Sans- 
krit, Qreek,  and  Latin— dead  languages 
with  an  abundant  literature  preserved ; 
or  between  Mceso-Qothic  and  old  Prus- 
sian— ^whose  only  remains  arc  an  old 
"  bone  "  or  two ;  is  surely  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  it  is  to  prove  the  sisterhood 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In 
each  case  it  is  to  assign  a  language  to 
its  proper  family,  whether  Indie,  Italic, 
or  Teutonic.  But  carry  the  argument 
further  by  an  illustration. 

The  learned  languages  of  the  early 
modem  period  were  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  the  effort  to  classify  all 
languages  naturally  began  with  them. 
Tlie  radical  difference  between  Qreek 
aad  Hebrew  that  had,  even  before  the 
}wriod  of  which  we  speak,  excited  a 
suspicion  of  their  utter  want  of  close 
&inily  relationship,  however  they  might 
point  to  an  ultimate  common  origin, 
was  the  first  truth  established.    History 


and  Ethnology  had  suggested  it,  and 
grammatical  analysis  only  added  con- 
firmation. Greek  was  Aryan  ;  Hebrew, 
Semitic, 

Here,  then,  was  a  starting-point.  No 
one  attributed  a  Semitic  language  to  an 
Aryan  class,  or  vice  versa ^  except  through 
error;  and  very  soon  the  distinction 
grew  so  clear,  that  the  two  great  fam- 
ilies so  named  came  to  be  recogniz.aV)lc 
by  their  features  alone,  notwithstimd- 
ing  any  probable  argument  to  the  con- 
trary. 

And  so,  step  by  step,  in  each  ^'^  family  " 
there  were  marked  out  '*  classes,'''*  and  in 
these  again  "  suh-classes  ;  "  the  latter  con» 
taining  languages  more  closely  related  to 
each  other  than  to  those  of  other  sub- 
classes in  the  came  class.  Tliese  di\'i- 
sions  for  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families 
— of  a  third,  the  Turanian,  we  shall 
speak  below — ^have  been  comparatively 
well  determined,  though  there  yet  exist 
differences  of  opinion.  A  convenient 
table  of  them  will  be  found  in  Philip 
Smith's  "  History  of  the  World,''  vol.  i., 
and  fuller  discussions  of  the  grounds  (or 
so  classifying  them  may  bo  had  froin 
MQller,  vol.  i.,  "Whitney,  chiips.v.  to  ix., 
or  B.  W.  Dwight,  "  Modern  Philology," 
vol.  i.  Any  presentation  of  them  here 
would  bo  obviously  out  of  place. 

To  illustrate  further,  suppose  the 
question  asked,  What  is  the  place  of 
English  in  the  Aryan  family  f  To  an- 
swer briefly,  wc  submit  a  table  that  will 
readily  explain  itself. 

Assumed  Primal  Aryan  LiugiLiga 


Teutonic. 


Italic. 


1.  Anglo-Saxon.*  2.  Oonn.in.^Latir. 

I  '^ ' . 

^— = Xormiin-Frcuch. 


*  Whitooy,    **  Language, 
Langaige." 


and  the   Study  of 


English. 

One  point,  however,  deserves  notice. 
The  product  of  Anglo-Saxon,  a  language 
coordinate  with  Gennau  and  Latin — 
and  Norman-French,  the  cJiild  of,  and 
therefore  subordinate  to,  Qerman  and 
Latin — ^English,  is  hence  the  daughter 
of  disparate  species.  Now,  in  the  animal 
world,  as  is   well  known,  every  such 

•  This  would  bo  correct,  oven  on  Mr.  ^rarsli'a 
theory,  that  Anglo-Saxon  existed  only  a/lcr  the 
races  united  in  England. 
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product  Las  marked  and  peculiar  cliar- 
acteristics,  which,  taken  together^  render 
it  completely  9ui  generis.  Among  these 
are  extraordinary  strength,  singularity 
both  of  external  appearance  and  of  in- 
ternal constitution,  and  entire  individ- 
uality of  existence.  So,  may  it  not  be 
that  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  its  singular  isolation  in 
the  matter  of  vowel-sounds,  gender,* 
and  some  other  matters,  and  its  inca- 
pacity for  union  with  otiber  languages, 
are  comparable  with  the  great  power  and 
peculiar  nature  of  a  like  product  else- 
where ?  The  resemblance  is  of  course 
worthless  as  an  argument,  but  curious 
as  an  analogy. 

We  have  tlius  far  considered  only  the 
genealogical  classification  of  languages. 
We  turn  now  to  their  other  division, 
morpJiological, 

Observation  both  of  animals  and  of 
plants  has  determined  that  individuals 
of  far  different  species,  genera,  etc.  may 
present  organic  forms  either  analogous 
to,  or  metamorphosed  from,  each  other. 
Ultimately,  the  analysis  reaches  certain 
varieties,  and  the  proper  exposition  of 
these  varieties,  homologies,  and  meta- 
morphoses, is  the  science  of  morphology, 

Similarly,  all  languages  may  be  re* 
duced  to  rootSy  apparently  the  ultimate 
organic  forms  of  expressed  thought. 
These  roots  combine  in  various  ways, 
and  the  arrangement  of  languages,  ac- 
cording to  their  modes  of  combining 
roots,  constitutes  their  morpJiological 
classification. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  two 
roots  are  to  combine.  It  is  evident  that 
only  three  cases  are  possible :  t 

(a)  Ea£h  root  may  remain  unaltered ; 

(b)  One  may  be  kept  unchanged, 
while  the  other  is  modified ;  and, 

(c)  Both  may  be  so  corrupted  as  to 
coalesce  into  one  new  word. 

The  combmatioB  of  more  than  two 
roots  is  in  no  way  different ;  for  if  no 
one  changes,  the  case  is  a  /  if  any  nnm- 


*  I  have  h»ard  it  ndd,  I  know  not  on  what 
avthorltjy  that  Old  Peniaa  made  gender  a  reai 
distfnotlonof  sex. 

t  MfUler,  Tol.  i.,  from  whom  also  are  taken  moei 
of  the  ezamplee  uted  below. 


ber  less  than  all  are  modified,  it  is  &  ; 
and  if  all  unite,  it  is  c.  These  supposi- 
tions, then,  exhaust  the  possibilities, 
and  it  is  an  argument  to  certainty,  there- 
fore, that  no  human  language  will  ever 
be  found,  not  assignable  to  one  of  these 
classes.  Hence  the  morphological  classi- 
fication prepares  the  way  for  inductions 
not  possible  from  a  genealogical  division, 
the  latter  viewing  only  a  limited  portion 
of  rational  speech.  Kot  to  anticipate, 
however,  let  us  examine  some  examples 
of  these  three  classes  of  languages. 

(a)  Of  the  first  class — called  monosyU 
Idbicj  because  its  roots  are  so,  and  isolat- 
ing, because  these  roots  never  combine, 
— Chinese  is  the  best  representative.  In 
it  we  find  that  '^ttick''  is  cdng,  "^^mw" 
is  udj  and  "  the  sun  "  is  gi ;  but  that 
"  toith  the  stiek^^  **  at  home^'*  and  "  son 
of  the  sun  "  ("  day  "),  are  modifications, 
not,  as  with  us,  by  prepositions,  nor,  as 
in  Latin,  by  change  of  termination  (baeu' 
lOy  domiySolis  JUius),  but  are  mere  collo- 
cations of  independent  words,  y  cdng, 
io-liy  ^i-tscj  the  additions,  ^,  2i,  tse, 
meaning  respectively  "  to  emphy^^  "  in- 
sidey^^  and  "«?7i."  Hence  the  Chinese 
say  ^^  employ-sticky^^  ^^  house-inside,''^  and 
"«*n«>n,"  their  language  never  quali- 
fying one  idea  by  another,  except  by  the 
co-adjacence  of  the  roots  expressing  these 
ideas.  A  rather  curious  fact  follows, 
but,  of  course,  naturally,  from  this  law. 
The  same  words  in  various  orders  may 
express  different  ideas.  Thus,  ngd  td  ni 
means  "  I  heat  Viee,^'*  but  ni  td  ngd  trans- 
lates into  "  thou  heatest  meP 

(b)  The  second  class — called  aggluti- 
native, because  the  altered  root  is  glued 
on  (as  it  were)  to  the  other,  and  termi- 
national,  because  the  altered  word  be- 
comes  a  sufi^  (or  affix)  to  the  x>erma» 
nent  radical,  and  may  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  it — ^included  a  large  number 
of  languages  that  form  the  third  genea- 
logical family  spoken  of  above.  Ear- 
nest efforts  have  been  made  to  classify 
them  genealogically,  but  they  have  so 
far  failed,  even  MUller,  the  apostle  to 
these  Turanian  heathen,  writing  in  a 
rather  despairing  tone.  That  the  future 
will  shed  more  light  upon  them,  it 
would  be  difficult— certainly  unwise — ^to 
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predict;  but  that  they  offer  a  rich 
field  of  stady,  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  examine  them  even  casually. 
For  our  purpose,  we  only  need  an  exam- 
ple 

In  Turkish,  the  root  "  to  regard  "  is 
Idhar.  The  present  tense  is  then  form- 
ed thos: 

teiar-An,  I  regard.       bakar'it,  wo  regard. 
hakar>-iinf  thou,  &c      bakar-nni*,  you,  &o. 
bolcar— I  he,  &c.  bakat'lar,  ihej,  &c 

That  the  root  does  not  vary,  we  need 
no  etymologist  to  tell  us;  but  why 
must  we  believe  that  these  terminations 
were  once  original  words  ?  Simply  be- 
cause they  are  found  elsewhere  in  the 
language  (and  that,  too,  in  uncorrupted 
forms),  being  the  pronouns  "  7,"  "  f  A<w," 
&c  Here,  as  in  other  tenses,  they  are 
fallen  from  their  "^r«4  «faf«,"  but  they 
are  nevertheless  themselves;  as  the 
"  ego "  of  a  man  remains,  though  his 
body  lose  its  every  limb.  True,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  trace  these  termina- 
tional  roots  to  their  origin,  but  is  it  not 
often  equally  as  difficult  to  recognize  in 
the  mutilated  face  of  a  returned  soldier 
the  features  that  before  were  his  distinc- 
tive characteristics  ? 

(e)  We  have  yet  to  mention  the  third 
class,  called  inflectional^  organic,  and 
amatgamating ;  names  that  explain 
themselves.  These  languages  are  so 
familiar  to  us  who  speak  English  and 


study  the  classics,  that  a  single  illustra- 
tion will  suffice. 

The  Sanskrit  vimati,  the  Greek  ciknti, 
and  the  Latin  viginti^  equivalents  of  our 
'*  twenty^'*''  seem  at  first  appearance  to  be 
primitives.  They  certainly  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Chinese  euUht,  two-ten^ 
nor  can  they  be  separated  into  a  root 
and  terminations.  Analyze  them,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  a  sound  inductive 
etymology,  and  we  reach  ultimately  two 
words,  <Jhis  (Greek  dis,  Latin  Us,  English 
ticice),  and  datan,  ten,  from  which,  it 
may  be  fully  proved,  these  apparent 
primitives  have  come.  Each  root  hse 
suffered,  and  the  result  is  a  new  whole. 
Amalgams,  like  brass  they  are  neither 
dots  nor  damn — neither  copper  nor  nne; 
but  are  units,  themselves  capable  of  en- 
tering into  further  compounds. 

So  much,  then,  has  Linguistics  done 
for  the  classification  of  languages.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  have  solved  every  enig- 
ma in  the  subject,  but  it  has  at  least 
determined  the  only  premises  from 
which  valid  reasoning  may  start  in  the 
investigation  of  the  hidden  truth,  and 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  theories 
of  the  science.  These  theories,  concern- 
ing the  origin,  the  imity,  the  nature  of 
language,  and  its  relation  to  the  human 
intellect  and  will,  are  rational  and  valua- 
ble only  as  they  rest  upon  the  facts 
proven  by  the  Science  of  Language. 
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FATHER  HYAOINTHE  AND  HIS  CHURCH. 


On  the  18tli  day  of  October  last,  the 
Superior  of  the  Monastery  of  Barefooted 
^Carmelites,  in  Paris,  was  landed  from  a 
French  steamer  upon  the  wharf  at  New 
York.  Instead  of  wearing  the  usual 
garb  of  his  order,  however,  he  was 
clothed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  private 
gentleman ;  instead  of  availing  himself 
of  the  hospitality  provided  in  most  large 
cities  for  the  religious  mendicant  orders, 
he  drove  with  his  baggage  directly  to 
one  of  our  popular  hotels.  His  arrival 
was  promptly  telegraphed  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  continent ;  it  was  the 
subject  of  comment  in  every  newspaper 
in  our  land.  Every  source  of  informa- 
tion was  ransacked  for  derails  of  his  life ; 
his  hotel  was  thronged ;  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  reporters;  he  was  deluged 
with  invitations;  shop-windows  and  il- 
lustrated journals  were  radiant  with  his 
portrait;  the  mails  were  loaded  with 
expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy  for 
him ;  in  fact,  Pius  IX.  himself,  if  he  had 
executed  the  purpose  at  one  time  at- 
tributed to  him,  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  could  hardly  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation. 

The  name  of  the  monk,  whose  extra- 
ordinary reception  among  us  contrasts 
so  widely  with  that  usually  given  to 
monastic  visitors,  is  Charles  Loyson,  to 
which  was  added  that  of  Brother  Hya- 
cinthe,  by  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  taken  the  vows.  Father  Hya- 
cinthe — for  it  is  by  that  name  that  he  is 
now  known  to  the  world — is  a  French 
gentleman  about  forty-two  years  of  age, 
a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice ;  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  the  favorite  pulpit  orator  of  Paris, 
and  in  his  form,  carriage,  and  general 
appearance,  bearing  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  first  Napoleon.  But  it  is 
not  for  any  of  these  distinctions  that  his 
name  is  now  on  every  tongue,  and  his 
praises  are  echoing  from  continent  to 
continent 


The  day  Father  Hyacinthe  left  Paris, 
he  renounced  the  position  he  held  as 
Superior  of  tbe  Convent  of  Carmelites 
and  laid  aside  the  garb  of  his  order  with- 
out permission ;  thus  provoking  the  sol- 
emn penalties  of  excommunication  from 
his  church,  that  he  might  the  more 
effectually  vindicate  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  "  liberty  of  prophesying.*' 

It  was  this  daring  protest  of  the  most 
illustrious  orator  of  the  Latin  com- 
munion against  the  growing  preten- 
sions of  the  Papacy,  that  has  awakened 
in  this  country  a  degree  of  interest,  not 
easily  exaggerated,  in  the  person  and 
history  of  its  author. 

Of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  rup- 
ture between  Father  Hyacinthe  and  his 
Church  but  little  is  generally  known. 
Till  his  departure  for  the  United  States 
was  telegraphed  from  France,  his  name 
had  rarely  been  heard  outside  of  his 
own  religious  communion,  and  the  im- 
pression naturally  prevails  that  some 
sudden  misunderstanding  had  resulted 
in  an  explosion,  the  immediate  effects  of 
which  have  become  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  a  mistake.  The  antagonism 
between  Father  Hyacinthe  and  the  Papal 
government,  or  its  ultramontane  sec- 
tion, has  been  developing  for  years, 
though  hitherto  successfully  concealed 
from  the  secular  public.  Nor  have  the 
real  grounds  of  their  differences  yet 
transpired.  About  all  that  is  known  cjf 
them  is,  that  his  Catholicism  is  broader 
than  that  of  Rome,  and  that  he  prefers 
to  defy  the  thunders  of  Rome  to  those 
of  his  own  conscience. 

"We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the 
public  than  to  give  a  brief  history  of  a 
religious  dissension  which,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  Council,  threatens  to 
take  serious  proportions,  and  which  can 
hardly  fail,  in  any  event,  to  produce  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  Latia 
Church. 
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In  the  sammer  of  1864,  Father  Ilya- 
ciiiihe  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address 
before  a  club  of  young  people  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  CercU  Catholiquej 
or  Catholic  Club,  at  Paris,  correspond- 
ing to  some  extent  with  our  Young 
Men's  Christian  Auoeiation.  Ho  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  and  in  the  course 
ef  an  address,  conceived  in  fullest  sjm- 
pathj  with  the  progressive  thought  of 
Ms  age,  he  referred  to  the  first  French 
Hevolution  in  the  following  terms : 

"1789  est  un  fait  accompli,  et  s'il 
n'^tait  pas,  il  faudrait  Taccomplir.*'  * 

As  Father  Ujacinthe  was  already  as 
well  known  for  what  was  regarded  by  a 
certain  class  of  his  coreligionists  as  his  too 
comprehensive  Christian  charity  as  for 
his  eloquence,  this  phrase  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  in  Paris ;  he  whb  violently 
ittackod  by  the  Monde,  an  organ  of 
tiio  Ultramontanists,  and  a  cabal  was 
^>eedily  organized  to  limit  the  infection 
of  his  dangerous  eloquence  as  much  as 
possible  by  destroying  his  influence,  f 
It  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  poisoning 
the  mind  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who,  regardless  of  their  remonstrances, 
invited  Father  Hyacinthe  to  preach  the 
Oonferences  of  Advent  that  year  at  No- 
tre-Dame.  This  pulpit  for  years,  I  miglit 
say  centuries,  has  been  reserved  for  the 
most  popular  orator  in  the  Galilean 
Church.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  revive  those  conferences  since 
the  death  of  Lacordaire,  but  they  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  None  of  the  preach- 
ers designated  for  that  duty  since  the 
decease  of  the  famous  Dominican,  had 

come  np  to  the  traditional    standard. 
They  preached,  but  they  failed  to  at- 

*  **  17t9  is  sn  aeoomplished  fhct,  and  If  It  woro 
not,  U  would  be  nooeisory  to  acoompllth  it." 

t  It  will  pouibly  astonish  some  of  those  censors 
of  Father  Hjmcinthe  to  be  reminded  of  the  fol- 
lowing  ATOwal  made  by  Tliiers,  in  the  Corps 
LegSriotU;  In  1846 : 

**  Wherever  nn  absolute  OoTcrnmoat  ceases  to 
exlft  in  Europe,  whenever  a  new  llbertv  Is 
Iwm,  Fronee  loees  an  enemy  and  gains  a  mend. 
Understand  me  well.  I  am  of  the  party  of  the 
Berohitlon.  as  well  in  France  as  in  Europe.  I  do- 
alxe  that  the  Qovemment  of  the  Revolution  rest 
In  the  hands  of  moderate  men.  I  will  do  what  1 
can  to  eontlnuA  it  there.  But  if  this  Government 
ohaD  nam  into  the  hands  of  men  lets  moderate,  of 
ardent  men,  even  radicals,  I  shall  not  abandon  my 
eanee  for  that  I  ahaU  always  be  of  the  party  of 
the  Bevolntioii." 


tract  hearers.  Some  discourses  deliv- 
ered by  Father  llyacinthe  during  the 
summer  immediately  previous,  led  the 
Archbishop  to  hope  that  he,  if  any  one, 
could  revive  the  ancient  glories  of  Xotre- 
Dame.  Nor  was  be  destined  to  bo  dis- 
appointed. Their  success  was  complete, 
though  the  Monde  did  not  see  fit  to  an- 
nounce them.  They  fixed  his  position 
as  the  worthy  successor,  not  only  of 
Lacordaire,  but  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  that  famous  temple. 

It  was  at  these  conferences  that  the 
writer  first  saw  Father  llyacinthe. 
The  solemn  old  cathedral  was  crowded 
with  all  that  was  socially  most  distin- 
guished in  Paris,  and  hundreds  hung 
around  the  doors,  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion, but  seeking  to  catch  a  casual  pliroso 
as  it  fell  from  the  burning  lips  of  tho 
hermit-preacher. 

The  following  entry,  made  in  tho 
writer's  diary  immediately  aftor,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant 
whom  curiosity,  mainly,  had  brouglit 
under  the  magical  influence  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

"  Sunday, — Went  to  hear  Fatlier  llya- 
cinthe, the  Carmelite,  at  Notre- IJatne. 
Paid  a  franc  for  my  seat ;  Berryer  sat 
just  in  front  of  me.  Great  crowd.  Tho 
speaker  middle-sized,  plunip,r()nnd-fjiccd, 
well-conditioned  man,  witli  the  faculty 
of  kindling  from  his  subject  until  ho  gets 
into  a  blaze  of  eloquence.  His  move- 
ment is  exceedingly  graceful — as  perfect 
as  possible.  I  would  go  to  hear  him 
again  if  I  had  a  chance.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  present,  and  after  the  sonnon 
was  finished,  left  his  seat  below,  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  mide  a  short  8i>eech  and 
pronounced  the  benediction." 

La  FrJ7i/:ej  a  semi-official  journal  of 
the  Government,  and  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  Gallicon  Church  in  Paris,  give  a 
brief  account  of  this  coiiforonco,  which 
closed  as  follows : 

"When  Father  Hyncintlie  had  des- 
cended from  the  pulpit,  where  we  hope 
he  will  soon  reappear,  Monsigtior  tho 
Archbishop  of  Paris  took  his  place,  and 
addressed  the  immense  audience,  an  allo- 
cution admirable  for  its  noble  thoughts 
and  Christian  views.  He  at  first  thank- 
ed and  congratidate<l  the  young  and  bril- 
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liant  orator  who  had  bo  earlj  placed 
himself  in  the  raoks  of  the  great  masters 
of  speech,  and  confirmed  his  teachings 
with  all  his  anthoritj  as  a  bishop  and 
his  charity  as  a  pastor. 

**The  effect  produced  by  this  unez- 

Sected  discourse  was  great,  and  the  crowd 
ispersed  profoundly  impressed." 

To  measure  the  importance  of  the 
Archbishop^s  presence  and  remarks  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  kuow 
something  of  the  relations  then  subsist- 
ing between  the  French  or  Gallican  and 
Ultramontane  Catholics. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
famous  popular  demonstrations  were 
made  in  Europe,  in  1848,  the  Pope  gave 
them  his  sympathies,  and  popular  meet- 
ings were  held  all  over  the  United  States 
to  hail  the  omen.  That  tendency  was 
followed  by  a  violent  reaction,  and 
since  then  the  Roman  Church,  under  the 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  has  been  striving 
in  every  possible  way  to  centralize  its 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal  head 
of  the  Church.  Its  first  trial  of  strength 
on  a  large  scale  was  made  in  the  procla- 
mation by  the  Pope,  in  1854,  without  the 
aid  of  any  council,  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a 
dogma  of  the  Church.  The  audacity  of 
this  proceeding  shocked  large  bodies  of 
French  and  German  Catholics,  and  pro- 
voked many  publications  designed  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the 
new  dogma.  The  leading  liberal  Catho- 
lics of  France  were  astonished,  and  many 
were  alarmed ;  but  Rome  was  to  them 
too  important  an  ally  in  the  warfare 
they  were  waging  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  to  contest  the  growth  of 
an  authority  which,  in  view  of  their 
pressing  exigencies,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
Thoy  therefore  quietly  accepted  the 
dogma,  but  they  became  only  the  more 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  liberalize  the 
Church  and  reconcile  it  with  the  civili- 
zing tendencies  of  the  age.  These  very 
efforts  tended  to  divide  them  as  a  class 
nK>ro  and  more  from  the  ultramontanists. 
To  give  power  and  organization  to  the 
reactionary  influence,  the  Liberals,  pro- 
minent among  whom  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 


the  Count  de  Montalembert,  Bordas  Du- 
moulin,  Arnaud  de  Ariege,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  A.  Cochin,  Fallouz,  and  during 
their  lives,  Lammenais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Ozanam,  with  the  Avenir  and  later  the 
Bevue  Correspondant^  for  their  organs 
in  the  press,  held  a  sort  of  Liberal  Catho- 
lic Congress  at  Malines,  in  August  of  the 
year  1868,  at  which  they  gave  formal 
expression  to  their  distinctive  senti- 
ments and  aspirations.  It  was  at  this  Con- 
gress that  the  Count  de  Montalembert 
made  two  speeches,  which  were  widely 
circulated  in  France  as  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  Congress.  A 
paragraph  or  two  from  these  discourses 
will  disclose  at  once  the  spirit  and  signi- 
ficance of  this  movement. 

"Of  all  the  liberties  of  which 
up  to  this  time  I  have  undertaken  the 
defence,  the  liberty  of  conscience  is  in 
my  eyes  the  most  precious,  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  legitimate,  the  most 
necessary.  I  have  loved,  I  have  served 
all  the  liberties,  but  I  honor  myself  more 
than  all  for  having  been  the  soldier  of 
this.  Again  to-day,  after  so  many  years, 
so  many  contests,  and  so  many  defeats,  I 
cannot  speak  of  it  without  emotion 
*  ♦  *  Yet  I  must  admit  that  this  en- 
thusiastic devotion  for  religious  liberty 
which  animates  me,  is  not  general  among 
the  Catholics.  They  desire  liberty  for 
themselves,  and  in  this  there  is  no  great 
merit.  In  general,  every  body  wishes  all 
sorts  of  freedom  for  himself.  But  reli- 
gious freedom  in  itself;  freedom  of  con- 
science to  every  one;  that  freedom  of 
worship  which  is  contested  and  resisted, 
that  it  is  which  disquiets  and  alarms 
many  of  us. 

"  I  am,  then,  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
in  the  interest  of  Catholicism,  without 
reserves  or  hesitation.  I  accept  freely 
all  its  consequences,  all  which  publio 
morals  do  not  reprove  and  which  equity 
demands.  This  conducts  nie  to  a  delicate 
but  necessary  question.  I  will  meet  it 
boldly.  Can  one  to-day  demand  liberty 
for  truth — that  is,  for  himself  (for  every 
one  acting  in  good  faith  thinks  he  has 
the  truth),  and  refuse  it  to  error  (that  is, 
to  those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do)  ? 

"  I  answer  boldly,  Ko.  Hero  I  feel, 
indeed,  ineedo  per  igncs.  So  I  hasten  to 
add  again  that  I  have  no  pretension  to 

fire  more  than  my  individual  opinion, 
bow  to  all  the  texts,  all  the  canons 
which  may  be  cited.    I  will  not  contest 
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cnr  discuss  any  of  tbem.  Bat  I  oannot 
trample  under  foot  to-day  the  conviction 
*whicn  rnles  in  my  heart  and  oonscienoe. 
I  declare,  then,  that  I  experience  an  in- 
Tinoible  horror  for  all  those  punishments 
and  yiolenced  visited  upon  humanity, 
nnder  the  pretest  of  serving  or  defending 
religion.  The  fires  of  persecution,  ligh^ 
ed  by  Catholic  hands,  shock  me  as  much 
as  the  scaffold  on  which  Protestants  have 
immolated  so  many  martyrs.  The  gag 
in  the  mouth  of  any  one  preaching  his 
belief  with  a  pure  heart,  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  between  my  own  teeth,  and  I  shud- 
der with  the  pain  of  it.  The  Spanish 
inqntsition  saying  to  the  heretic,  *'The 
troth  or  death,''  is  as  odious  to  me  as  the 
French  terrorist  saying  to  my  grand- 
father, "Liberty,  fraternity,  or  death." 
No  one  has  the  right  to  subject  the  hu- 
man conscience  to  such  hideous  alterna- 
tives." 

These  were  new  doctrines  to  come 
from  any  large  body  of  eminent  and  rep- 
resentative Catholics.  They  were  re- 
garded as  deliberately  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  generally  unfriendly  to  ul- 
tramontane Catholicism.  These  proceed- 
ings had  barely  time  to  get  to  Rome, 
when  Europe  resounded  with  the  fa- 
mous Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus  of 
1864,  which  was  a  formal  protest  from 
Rome  against  pretty  much  every  thing 
that  had  been  accomplished  for  the 
social  and  political  improvement  of  the 
human  race  since  the  dark  ages. 

The  following  paragraph  from  this 
famous  document  leaves  no  doubt  that  it 
was  dedgned  as  a  formal  rebuke  of, 
as  well  as  reply  to,  the  Congress  of  Ma- 
lines. 

**Toa  are  not  ignorant,  venerable 
brothers,  that  there  are  not  wanting  men 
in  our  day  who,  applying  to  civil  society 
the  impious  and  absurd  principle  of 
naturalism,  as  they  call  it,  dare  to  teach 
«that  the  perfection  of  government  and 
civil  progress  rciiuire  that  human  society 
be  constituted  and  governed  without 
tiJdng  any  more  account  of  relipon 
than  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  with- 
ont  distinguishing  between  the  true  and 
the  fSEdse.'  Besides,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Church 
and  the  holy  father^  they  do  not  fear  to 
affirm  that  ^  the  best  government  is  that 
which  recognizes  no  objection  in  itself 
to  repress,  by  legal  penalties,  the  violators 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  except  when  neces- 


sary to  maintain  social  order.'  Parting 
from  this  absolutely  false  idea  of  social 
government,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
favor  this  erroneous  opinion,  fatal  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  the  safety  of 
souls,  characterized  by  our  predecessor 
of  happy  memory,  Gregory  XVI.,  as  a 
delirium,  ^  that  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  religious  worship  is  the  proper 
right  of  every  man,  which  ought  to  be 
proclaimed  by  law,  and  secured  in  every 
well-coVistituted  State,  and  that  citizens 
have  a  right  to  the  fullest  freedom  in  ox- 
pressing  their  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  by  printing  or  otherwise,  with- 
out any  limitation  from  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical authority.'  Now,  in  sustaining 
these  rash  affirmations,  thoy  do  not  think 
nor  consider  that  they  preach  the  freedom 
of  perdition,  and  that  if  it  be  permitted 
to  human  opinions  to  contest  every  thing, 
men  will  not  be  wanting  who  will  dare 
resist  the  truth,  and  place  their  confidence 
in  the  verbiage  of  human  wisdom,  a  per- 
nicious vanity  which  faith  and  Christian 
wisdom  ought  to  carefully  avoid,  accord- 
ing, to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord." 

Attached  to  the  Encyclical  Letter  was 
a  Syllabus,  or  list  of  popular  errors  upon 
which  the  Pope  wished  specially  to  place 
the  seal  of  his  condemnation.  We  will 
quote  a  few  of  these  proscribed  errors ; 
a  few  will  suffice,  for  from  them  the  rest 
may  be  inferred — as  with  a  telescope,  all 
objects  may  be  seen  within  its  range  by 
simply  changing  its  direction. 

"Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and 
profess  the  religion  which  he  shall  re- 
gard OS  true,  according  to  the  light  of  his 
own  reason." 

The  reader  will  please  not  forget  that 
the  propositions  we  aro  citing  are  con- 
demned, not  approved,  by  the  Syllabus. 

"  The  Church  has  no  power  to  employ 
force. 

'*  The  Church  should  be  separated  from 
the  State,  and  the  State  from  the  Church. 

"  In  our  time  it  is  not  useful  that  the 
Catholic  religion  be  considered  the  only 
religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  modes  of  religious  worsliii). 

*'  In  some  Catholic  countries,  the  law 
has  wisely  provided  that  foreigners  com- 
ing there  to  settle  should  enjoy  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion. 

"It  is  false  that  the  freedom  of  all 
religions  worship  propagates  the  pesti- 
lence of  indifierence. 

"  The  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  should 
put  himself  in  hannony  with  progress, 
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with  liberalism,  and  with  modern  civil- 
ization." 

The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
proclamation  from  Rome  was,  of  course, 
hailed  with  jnbilant  enthuBiasm  by  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Ultramontanista.  "It 
was  their  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness." The  Pope  had  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  favorite  doctrines  with  the 
consecrated  weapon  of  his  lofallibility, 
and  the  apologists  of  Passive  Obedience 
and  of  the  Inquisition  were  proclaimed 
to  have  most  correctly  divined  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Church. 

It  was  in  the  heat  of  this  contest  be- 
tween the  liberal  Catholics  of  France 
and  the  Ultramontanists,  that  Father 
Hyacinthe  vindicated  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  was  invited  to  preach  the 
Conferences  of  Advent  at  Notre-Dame. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  eflFbrts 
made  at  this  time  to  bring  his  teachings 
under  discipline  at  Rome. 

To  disarm  his  adversaries,  or  to  neu- 
tralize their  influence,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  Genend  of  his  order  to  come  to 
Rome  in  1865,  under  the  pretext  of  as- 
sisting at  the  beatification  f^tes  of  a 
Carmelite  Nun  of  the  name  of  Marie 
des  Anges.  He  was  then  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  so  far  from  being  censured  or  even 
questioned,  was  treated  with  special  con- 
sideration.   . 

Meantime  the  war  went  on,  modified 
more  or  less  by  the  various  exigencies 
of  the  Papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
liberal  Catholics  on  the  other,  until  1868, 
when  Father  Hyacinthe  was  again  sent 
for  to  come  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to  preach 
the  Conferences  for  Lent  in  the  church 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  but  really  to 
counteract  by  his  presence,  if  possible, 
the  prejudices  which  the  Ultramontanists 
were  still  sedulously  propagating  against 
him.  His  subject  for  these  conferences 
was  "  The  Church,"  which  he  treated  in 
a  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit^ 
and  with  scant  respect  for  mere  sectarian 
distinctions.  He  sought  to  trace  the 
plan  of  a  universal  church  which  should 
conciliate  God's  children  in  all  Christian 
communions,  while  he  specially  denounc- 


ed the  Pharisaism  which  in  our  Lord^s 
time  was  constantly  seeking  to  entrap 
Him  in  his  words,  as  it  is  now  seeking  to 
entrap  His  disciples. 

His  success  was  something  marvel- 
lous ;  it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unpre- 
cedented. He  was  received  on  this 
visit,  also,  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the 
Pope,  who  testified  his  pontifical  afiabil- 
ity  by  a  most  gracious  pun  upon  his 
name.  He  called  him  "  Hyacin the,  fleur 
etpierre  precieuse,^^ 

Father  Hyacinthe  left  Rome  again, 
triumphing,  it  may  be,  over  his  enemies, 
but  with  impressions  of  the  Holy  City 
and  government  painfully  unsettled. 
Like  Luther  when  he  returned  from  his 
first  visit  to  Rome,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
awakening  from  a  painful  dream.  He 
had  not  found  the  dignitaries  there  as- 
sembled to  receive  the  oracles  of  God,  as 
exempt  from  human  infirmities  as  he 
had  been  educated  to  believe  them.  He 
encountered  ignorance  often  where  he 
looked  for  wisdom,  intolerance  where  ho 
expected  charity  and  brotherly  love; 
double-dealing,  selfishness,  and  worldly- 
mindedness  where  ingenuousness  and 
devotion  to  the  Church,  to  humanity,  and 
to  God  were  promised.  With  all  his 
success,  he  left  Rome  more  troubled  in 
mind  than  when,  almost  in  the  character 
of  a  criminal,  and  uncertain  of  the  re- 
ception that  awaited  him,  he  set  out  for 
the  Eternal  City.  Suspicions  had  been 
planted  there  which  reacted  upon  many 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  endeared  asso- 
ciations of  his  life. 

In  December  of  1868  he  was  again 
invited  to  preach  the  conferences  at 
Notre-Dame.  He  treated  of  the  same 
subject,  "  The  Church,"  which  had  been 
the  theme  of  his  conferences  at  Rome, 
and  from  substantially  the  same  point  of 
view.  His  portrait  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  true  idea  of  a  Universal  Christian 
Church,  contrasted  so  broadly  with  the 
Church  of  the  Encyclique  and  the  Syl- 
labus of  1864,  that  it  greatly  increased 
the  irritation  of  the  Ultramontanists, 
which  was  aggravated  to  exasperation 
by  the  closing  discourse  on  Pharisaism, 
the  aim  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  listened  also 
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'to  this  discourse,  and  at  its  close  made 
flk  pnblio  aoknowledgmcnt  to  the  orator. 
The  following  extract  from  a  despatch 
of  Cardinal  Bernis,  when  French  Minis- 
't^T  to  Rome,  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  1779,  is  calculated 
t;o  leave  the  impression  that  Pharisaism, 
u  the  eyes  of  French  CSatholics,  is  a 
chronic  vice  with  tike  Ultramontanists, 
And  that  that  phrase  in  the  month  of 
Tathcr  Ujacintbe  had  a  traditional  sig- 
nificance, which  is  almost  necessary  to 
aoconnt  for  the  bitterness  which,  in  this 
instince,  it  will  bo  fonnd  to  have  engen- 
dered. 

"They  thiuk,  at  Rome,"  he  writes, 
**that  the  Catholic  Courts  do  but  their 
duty  when  they  favor  the  Court  of 
Somo,  and  that  they  fail  of  their  duty 
when  they  do  not  blindly  every  thing  it 
wetcnds  to  have  the  right  to  decide, 
bie  habit  of  seeing  these  things  does  not 

rrevont  my  being  often  revolted  by  it. 
have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  not 
having  expostulated  upon  the  subject  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  Imt  the  evil  ie 
incurable,  I  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  maldug  the  best  of  a  country 
where  Pharieaum,  if  I  may  permit  my- 
self to  Hse  such  a  tenn,  prevails  mere 
tlian  anywhere  else.*' 

While  descending,  as  it  were,  from  the 
p-.ilpit  of  Kotre-Dame,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  have  Just  referred.  Father 
Hyacinthe  received  a  summons  to  repair 
at  once  to  Borne  to  explain  a  letter  which 
had  recently  appeared  over  his  signature 
in  an  Italian  Review,  and  which  was  ro- 
l)orted  to  have  filled  the  heart  of  the 
Holy  Father  with  a  degree  of  wrath 
generally  supposed  to  be  unknown  to 
celestial  minds.  And  what  offence, 
"What  crime,  could  have  been  committed 
to  have  provoked  the  Pope  to  such  a 
hnmUiating,  such  a  degrading  procedure 
agunst  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the 
Chnrch,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
lofty  aisles  of  Notre-Dame  were  yet 
ringing  with  his  matchless  eloquence? 

We  will  explain  as  briefiy  aa  possible. 
Id  one  of  the  Paris  Clubs,  Father  Hya- 
cinthe had  been  accused  by  a  popular 
orator  of  having  invoked  the  aid  of 
canister-shot  against  atheists  and  firee- 
thinkerii  Thon^  nothing  was  farther 
from  the  thoughts  or  character  of  the 


preacher,  ho  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
ply to  this  charge,  in  a  letter  whicli  was 
read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club.  In 
the  coarse  of  this  letter  he  said : 

"I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  my  cause  from  that  of  certain 
Catholics  who,  without  appealing  to  can- 
ister, yet  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  Dragon nades.  They  have 
taken  care  to  separate  themselves  from 
me  by  attacks  of  which  I  have  been 
the  target  since  the  beginninf?  of  my 
ministry,  and  which  as«ail,  I  admit,  the 
most  deliberate  and  unshakable  convic- 
tions of  my  reason  and  of  my  con- 
science." 


)) 


This  letter  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
ultramontane  press,  and  provoked  a  sec- 
ond reprimand  from  the  General  of  his 
order.*  It  was  followed  shortly  by  an- 
other, written  privately  to  the  editor  of 
la  E&cUta  Universale  of  Genoa,  accom- 
panying a  religious  discourse,  designed 
for  the  columns  of  the  Review.  The 
ScrUta  Uhitersale  is  a  liberal  Catholic 
periodical,  monthly,  wo  believe,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order,  doctrinally  speak- 
ing, as  the  Correep&ndant  of  Paris.  It  is 
edited  by  a  personal  friend  of  Father 
Ilyacinthe,  the  Marquis  Salvage,  who  is 
also  a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; and  it  numbers  among  its  con- 
tributors such  men  as  Ca?sar  Cantn,  the 
historian,  Audisio,  a  learned  professor  at 
Rome,  and  other  equally  renowned  and 
equally  unsuspected  Catholics.  The 
Marquis  wrote  for  permission  to  publish 
tlie  private  noto  with  tlie  discourse. 
Permission  was  given.  The  letter  in 
question  had  boon  written  just  at  tho 
breaking  out  of  tho  recent  Spanish  revo- 
lution, and  when  all  the  ultramontane 
press  were  firing  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful to  rally  them  to  the  rescue  of  tlie 
Church,  imperilled  in  tho  sacred  person 
of  the  most  Catholic  Queen  Isabella.  In 
this  note  he  said : 

"The  old  political  organization  of 
Catholicism  in  Europe  is  tumbling  over 
on  all  sides  in  blood,  or,  what  is  worse, 
into  the  mire,  and  it  is  to  these  crum- 


*  Allnilon  to  thli  U  made  by  the  General  in  his 
letter  of  September  28,  threatening  Father  Hya- 
cinthe with  ezcommnnication  in  case  ho  did  not 
rotom  to  hU  oonvont  -within  ten  days. 
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bling  and  shameful  fragments  that  they 
would  bind  the  future  of  the  Church." 

Ill  disposed  persons  persuaded  the 
Pope  that  tbis  was  an  allusion  to  the 
declining  fortunes  of  his  temporal  power, 
and  Monsignor  Nardi,  Uditore  di  Bota^ 
had  given  the  letter  that  interpretation, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Osscrvatare 
Cattolico  of  Milan. 

Hw  Holiness  accepted  the  interpreta- 
tion without  hesitation  or  inquiry.  "  lie 
says  we  are  fidlen  into  the  mire,  *  nella 
fang'a,^ "  cried  out  the  Pope,  to  one  of 
his  court.  He  was  excessively  irritated, 
and  directed  orders  to  be  sent  at  once 
through  the  State  Department  to  Father 
Hyacinthe,  to  explain  his  letter  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Retuta,  "  The  soul 
of  the  Holy  Father,"  they  wrote  to  him 
from  Rome,  *Ms  filled  with  bitterness," 

Father  Hyacinthe  had  no  difficulty  in 
washing  his  hands  of  whatever  was  offen- 
sive in  the  letter  which  had  so  disturbed 
the  peace  of  his  ecclesiastical  sovereign, 
and  showed,  in  a  brief  communication  to 
the  RevUta^  that  his  previous  note  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  But  while  vindicat- 
ing himself  from  this  gratuitous  accusa- 
tion, he  took  occasion  to  remind  the 
Pope  of  his  fallibility  in  a  way  to  leave 
a  far  more  grievous  wound  than  the  im- 
aginary attack  upon  his  temporal  author- 
ity had  occasioned.  He  said  that  Aus- 
tria Concorditaire  had  fallen  m  blood 
at  Sadowa,  and  that  absolutist  and  in- 
tolerant Spain  had  fallen  into  the  mire 
with  the  government  of  Isabella  11.; 
that  to  bind  the  interests  of  the  Church 
to  any  of  these  expiring  rdgimes  was  to 
bind  them  to  impotent  and  dishonored 
ruins.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  liberal 
and  reforming  spirit  of  the  first  years  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  cited  the  following  striking 
passage  from  the  letter  of  the  Pope 
himself  in  1848  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, to  persuade  him  to  yield  to  the 
Italian  aspirations  for  national  unity. 

"Let  it  not  be  disagreeable  to  the 
generous  German  nation  that  we  invite 
it  to  lay  aside  all  hatred,  and  to  convert 
into  useful  relations  of  friendly  neighbor- 
hood a  domination  which  would  be 
neither  noble  nor  prosperous  if  it  rested 
M)lely  upon  the  sword. 


**Sohave  we  confidence  that  the  nsr 
tion  justly  proud  of  its  own  nationality  • 
will  not  commit  its  honor  to  bloody  at* 
tempts  against  the  Italian  nation,  but 
will  rather  make  it  a  point  to  recognize 
her  nobly  for  a  sister, — since  both  are 
daughters  very  near  to  our  heart, — each 
content  to  dwell  within  her  natural  fron- 
tiers with  honorable  treaties,  and  the 
Lord^s  blessing." 

This  letter  committed  the  unpardon- 
able fault  of  reproducing  an  epoch  and 
acts  which  the  Holjc  Father  wished  con- 
signed to  obliyion.  It  irritated  him  be- 
yond measure.  When,  soon  after  this 
letter  appeared,  the  General  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Rome  asked  the  Papd  blessing 
for  his  order,  the  Pope  is  said  to  have 
replied,,"  Yes,  for  all  your  order,  but  not 
for  Father  Hyacinthe." 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the 
letter  was  conceived  which  summoned 
Father  Hyacinthe  to  Rome  in  January, 
1869. 

Father  Hyacinthe  did  not  choose  to 
comply  with  this  summons  at  once.  He 
assigned  as  reasons  for  deferring  his  visit, 
that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  conferen- 
ces which  he  had  just  concluded,  that  his 
health  had  sufifered  from  the  rigors  and 
privations  of  conventual  life,*  that  he 
had  certMU  engagements  in  France  to 
fulfil,  that  the  season  was  unfavorable  to 
travelling,  etc.  With  one  or  another  of 
these  reasons  he  excused  himself  from 
going  to  Rome,  though  repeatedly  urged 
to  come,  and  even  threatened,  if  he 
longer  delayed,  with  expulsion  from 
his  order,  and  prohibition  from  preach- 
ing or  saying  the  mass.  Imdependent 
of  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  this  de- 
lay, there  were  others  which  it  requires 
no  very  lively  imagination  to  suppose 
were  operating  upon  his  mind.  He  was 
doubtless  unwilling  to  reveal  to  the  pub- 
lic the  full  force  of  the  indignity  put 
upon  him  by  Ihe  Papal  summons,  as  he 
would  have  done  by  obeying  it  promptly. 
The  effect  would  have  been  in  everyway 
as  prejudicial  to  the  Church  as  to  him- 
self.   It  might  be,  too,  that  the  insensi- 

*  He  did  not  taste  meat  for  the  ten  yean  be 
-was  attached  to  the  Conyent,  except  when  dle- 
oharging  duties  ontelde.  Then  he  had  the  priTi- 
lege  of  living  m  ethers  live. 
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bility  exliibitod  bj  the  Pope  for  his  feel- 
ings and  position  in  the  Ghnrch,  might 
extend  to  his  person,  for  in  Rome  pris- 
ons and  graves  as  well  as  the  churches 
yawn  at  the  behest  of  his  Holiness. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  Jonmey  to  Rome, 
Father  Hyocintho  passed  through  Flor- 
ence. There  he  saw  some  of  the  Italian 
deputies,  and  especially  M.  Massori,  the 
friend  and  posthumous  editor  of  Gio- 
berti.  He  also  attended  the  session  of 
the  Chamber,  always,  of  course,  in  his 
monkish  dress,  when  the  new  Menabrea 
ministry  was  installed.  A  Carmelite 
monk  fellowshiping  with  Italian  lib- 
erals at  Florence  was  not  an  event 
to  escape  notice  or  animadversion. 
He  was  rated  for  it  very  severely  by 
VUnita  Cattolica  and  other  ultramon- 
tane organs.  He  reached  Rome  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  on  the  very  day 
that  the  papers  arrived  announcing 
and  denoancing  his  visit  to  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Though  sensible 
that  his  visit  to  Florence  was  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cordiality  of  his  reception 
at  the  Vatican,  he  lost  no  time  in  apply- 
ing for  an  audience.  It  was  granted 
without  delay,  which,  for  a  person  under 
discipline,  was  unusual.  This  was  his 
first  surprise.  On  entering  the  papal 
presence,  his  countenance  wore  arespect- 
ftil  but  sad  expression,  as  became  a  man 
who  had  been  treated  with  ii^justice  and 
was  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
motives.  The  Pope  extended  his  hand 
to  him.  As  the  Apostle  refused  to  profit 
by  the  open  doors  to  escape  from  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
condemned,  so  the  Father  declined  the 
extended  hand  until  he  had  kneeled 
and  kissed  the  foot  of  the  Pope, 
ofter  the  usual  custom  of  the  faithful. 
He  then  rose,  and  with  his  hands  folded 
beneath  his  scapulary,  stood  silent. 
After  a  moment's  stillness  on  both  sides, 
the  Pope  asked  why  he  had  come  to 
Rome.  Father  Hyacinthe  made  no  re- 
ply, for  he  knew  that  his  questioner  had 
no  more  need  than  he  of  tlio  information. 
The  Pope  resumed,  "  I  told  your  Gen- 
oral  that  I  wished  to  speak  with  you, 
but  you  were  occupied  and  unable  to 
oome." 


Father  E,  "  Very  Holy  Father,  I  was 
not  only  occupied,  but  suffering  in 
health." 

The  Pope.  "You  have  written  some 
things  lacking  prudence  and  good  sense, 
but  I  forget  now  what  they  are." 

Father  IT,  "  Very  Holy  Father,  it  is 
very  possible  that  I  have  written  things 
wanting  in  prudence  and  good  sense,  but 
if  I  have,  it  has  not  been  my  intention 
to  do  so." 

77ic  Pope.  "  It  was  in  an  Ital  ian  jour- 
nal; one  of  those  journals  which  are 
striving  to  reconcile  Jesus  Christ  with 
Belial." 

Father  IT.  "  I  have  never  written  but 
for  one  Italian  Review,  La  Petista  Uhi- 
vereale^  of  Genoa,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
say  to  your  Holiness,  in  reference  to 
my  letters  in  that  print,  that  my  ene- 
mies have  attributed  to  me  not  only  the 
opposite  of  my  thoughts,  but  the  oppo- 
site of  my  language.  Monseignor  Nardi 
has  calumniated  mc.^' 

The  last  words  wore  repeated  in  Ital- 
ian and  emphasized  with  respectful  firm- 
ness. The  Pope  resumed  with  afiability, 
"Then  why  did  you  not  set  yourself 
right  in  the  same  Review  ? " 

Father  IT.  "  I  did  so,  and  in  the  same 
Review." 

The  Pope.  "  Ah  I  yes,  but  you  have 
reproduced  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  That  was  ill- 
timed." 

Father  IT.  "Very  Holy  Father,  I 
believed  I  was  doing  honor  to  your 
Holiness.  It  is  often  affirmed  that  the 
Pope  is  the  enemy  of  Italy.  I  have  wished 
to  show  by  his  own  words  that  while  he 
condemns  its  faults,  he  loves  the  nation." 

His  Holiness  was  not  insensible  to  the 
compliment  latent  in  this  reply,  and 
appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  tho 
Father^s  explanation.  He  detained  him 
in  conversation  for  a  full  half-hour 
longer,  and  with  a  degree  of  affability 
and  freedom  which  Father  H.  had  never 
experienced  at  any  previous  interview. 
They  talked  of  the  religious  and  i)olitical 
situation,  of  the  approaching  Council, 
of  the  temporal  power,  and  especially 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  both  of  whom,  though  in  dif- 
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ferent  ways,  have  contrived  to  give  the 
Holy  Father  not  a  little  concern  of  mind. 

The  Pope  gave  Father  Hyacintho  some 
prudential  counsel  in  the  most  general 
terms,  and  having  special  reference  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  of  the  Church,  hut 
uttered  not  a  syllable  of  censure  npon 
iiis  preaching  or  conduct.  He  did  not 
ask  him  to  withdraw  a  word  he  had 
spoken,  or  to  undo  any  thing  he  had 
done,  nor  did  he  impose  upon  him  any 
sort  of  prohibition  whatsoever. 

While  speaking  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er, his  Holiness  observed  that  he  only 
insisted  upon  it  as  a  principle  of  justice, 
and  added :  "  Ambition  is  not  a  motive 
with  Popes." 

Father  H.  profited  by  this  remark  to 
bring  back  the  conversation,  become  too 
general,  to  his  own  affairs,  and  said : 

"  If  the  Holy  Father  will  excuse  my 
referring  to  however  remote  a  resem- 
blance between  us,  I  may  say  also  that 
ambition  is  not  the  motive  which  in- 
spires me.  I  became  priest  and  recluse 
only  to  serve  God  and  his  Church,  and 
to  save  souls ;  now  they  are  trying  to 
destroy  my  usefulness  by  poisoning  the 
cars  of  your  Holiness  and  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  France  with  calumnies.  I  have 
for  enemies,  very  Holy  Father,  the 
friends  of  M.  Veuillot  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris." 

To  this  the  Pope  oddly  enough  an- 
swered, "If  the  Archbishop  finds  his 
position  so  delicate,  and  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  show  so  much  caution  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  Government,  why  do 
yon  not  take  counsel  from  some  of  the 
other  bishops  of  France  ? " 

The  Father  made  no  reply :  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  say,  but  that  was  un- 
necessary and  would  have  been  disre- 
spectful :  "  Why  did  you  name  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ? " 

The  Pope  then  blessed  the  Father  very 
affectionately,  saying,  "  I  bless  you,  dear 
Hyacinthe,  that  you  may  never  say  what 
they  accuse  you  of  having  said,  and 
which  yon  affirm  that  you  never  said." 

Thus  terminated  the  Father's  third 
and  last  visit  to  the  great  Catholic 
metropolis.  Each  time  he  had  gone 
there  as  an  offender  under  discipline,  and 


each  time  he  left  without  a  word  of 
censure  for  the  past  or  of  instruction  for 
the  future.  The  cordiality  and  homage 
which  awaited  him  from  the  court  when 
the  character  of  his  reception  had  trans- 
pired, was  proportioned  to  the  coldness 
and  reserve  with  which  he  had  been 
received  on  his  arrival.  He  was  con- 
gratulated upon  the  great  victory  he  had, 
achieved,  and  the  triumph  that  awaited 
him.  Ambitions  prelates  flocked  around 
him  to  testify  their  gratification  with  hit 
success,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  the 
lion  of  Rome.  He  did  not,  howevel) 
tarry  long  to  enjoy  his  victory — for  to  ' 
him  it  was  no  victory.  It  was  an  ela- 
borate outrage.  He  was  summoned  tt> 
Rome  in  a  way  which  only  the  gravest 
offence  could  justify ;  his  usefulness  in 
the  Church  and  his  standing  with  the 
world  were  gravely  compromised.  He 
reached  Rome  under  the  condemnation 
of  his  brethren,  and  though  confident  in 
his  innocence,  he  naturally  expected  a 
serious  investigation  of  charges  plausible 
as  well  as  serious  in  their  character.  He 
waits  upon  the  Pope,  who  has  or  pre- 
tends to  have  forgotten  what  he  came  for ; 
who  accepts  unhesitatingly  an  explana- 
tion of  the  offending  letter,  which  a 
simple  perusal  would  have  rendered  su- 
perfluous ;  he  utters  no  word  of  rebuke ; 
he  asks  him  to  retract  nothing  he  has  ever 
written  or  said ;  he  prescribes  no  f  estrio* 
tion  upon  his  future  conduct,  and  closea 
with  a  peculiarly  disingenuous  effort  to 
sow  dissension  between  him  and  his 
Archbishop. 

Father  Hyacinthe  set  out  for  home, 
scarcely  conscious  himself,  probably,  of 
the  change  which  the  third  vi^it  to 
Rome  had  wrought  in  him.  He  had 
begun  to  learn  with  how  little  wisdom 
his  Church  was  governed,  and  to  ask 
himself  if  this  is  the  sort  of  men  whom 
it  is  proposed  by  a  Universal  Council  to 
proclaim  infallible  ?  Is  this  the  sort  of 
statesmen  whose  temporal  power  and 
sovereignty  are  essential  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holy  Catholic  religion  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  Father's  return 
to  Paris,  M.  Yeuillot,  in  the  Uhivers^  pre- 
tended to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
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passed  between  him  and  the  Pope,  pre- 
aentiDg  it,  of  conrse,  in  a  point  of  view 
any  thing  but  advantageons  to  the 
monlr.  His  article  provoked  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  Father  Hyacinthe,  bear- 
ing date  the  8th  of  Jane  last. 

•  ''Sib:  Too  faithful  to  the  practices  of  a 
certain  press  calling  itself  Catholic,  you 
presume  to  divine  wbat  passed  between 
the  Holy  Father  and  myself,  on  ground 
where  neither  delicacy  nor  self-respect 
permit  me  to  follow  you. 

'^  It  is  very  true  that  in  consequence  of 
attacks  from  a  religious  party  wliich  I 
am  honored  in  having  for  adversaries,  I 
have  been  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
H(4y  Father ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  I 
was  received  by  him  with  a  goodness 
altogether  paternal,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  required  to  retract  a  single  word 
of  what  I  have  either  written  or  spoken. 

"  This  reply  once  made,  whatever  in- 
dnnations  my  public  speech  or  privat^ 
conduct  may  ezx>ose  me  to  in  future,  you 
wiU  permit  me  to  consult  as  well  my 
taste  as  my  dignity  by  maintaining 
silence. 

"  Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  such 
sentiments  as  I  owe  you,  in  the  charity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf 

A  few  days  after  this  note  appeared 
in  Paris,  the  following  note  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  communication  in  V  Osser- 
tatore  Bomano^  an  ^^ officious^'  print 
published  in  Rome. 

Let  ns  premise  that  the  Convent  of 
which  Father  Ilyacintho  was  Superior  is 
situated  at  Passy,  formerly  a  suburb  but 
now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  also 
the  site  of  a  renowned  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

"  From  Passy,  a  place  near  Paris,  re- 
nowned for  its  hospital^,  and  whore 
mental  diseases  are  healed  with  success, 
a  French  barefooted  Carmelite  writes  to 
a  Catholic  journal,  a  letter  the  contents 
of  which  are  not  entirely  in  conformity 
with  tke  truth." 

This  offensive  paragraph  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Pope  himself^  both  in  the 
office  of  the  UniverSj  and  at  the  papal 
legation  at  Paris,  and  was  the  theme  of 
a  triumphant  article  in  the  ultramontane 
organ.  The  editor  did  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  it  the  words  of  St.  Augustin: 
**Moma  heuta  est,  causa  flnita  esty 
Bomo  has  spoken ;  the  case  is  finished. 
▼oii.  v. — 8 


Op  the  10th  of  July,  Father  Hyacinthe 
was  invited  to  address  the  Peace  Socioty 
of  Paris,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  his  discourse  were  two  paragraphs 
conceived  in  that  large  and  comprehen- 
sive Christian  charity  which  had  already 
so  often  provoked  the  secret  or  open 
censures  of  the  Jesuits  and  ultramontane 
Catholics. 

"For  my  part,"  he  said,  "I  bring 
to  the  Peace  movement  the  gotqiel;  not 
that  gospel  dreamed  of  by  sectaries  of 
every  age — as  narrow  as  their  own  hearts 
and  minds — ^but  my  own  gospel,  received 
by  me  from  the  Church  and  from  Jesus 
Christ ;  a  gospel  which  claims  authority 
over  every  thing  and  excludes  nothing — 
\sen»ation\ — ^which  reiterates  aod  fulfils 
the  word  of  the  Master,  ^  ho  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us,^  and  which,  instead 
of  rejecting  the  hand  stretched  out  to  it, 
marches  forward  to  the  van  of  all  just 
ideas  and  all  honest  souls."  \^AppIan8c,] 

Farther  on,  he  made  the  concession 
which  brought  upon  liim  the  formal 
censure  of  his  General,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  quitting  his  Convent.    lie  said : 

"To  banish  war,  to  say  to  it  what  the 
Lord  says  to  death — *  O  death,  I  will  bo 
thy  death ' — we  must  make  exterminat- 
ing war  on  sin — siu  of  socioty  as  well  as 
of  the  individual — sin  of  peoples  as 
well  as  of  kings.  We  must  record  and 
expound  to  the  world,  which  does  not 
understand  them  as  yet,  thoso  two  great 
books  of  public  and  private  morality, 
the  book  of  the  synagogue,  written  bv 
Moses  witli  the  fires  of  Sinai,  and  trans- 
mitted by  tho  prophets  to  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  our  own  book,  the  book 
of  grace,  which  upholds  and  fulfils  the 
law,  the  gospel  of  tho  Son  of  God.  The 
decaloguo  of  Moses,  and  tho  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ! — the  decalojrne,  which 
speaks  of  rigliteousness,  whilo  show- 
ing at  tho  height  of  righteousness  the 
fruit  of  charity;  the  gospel,  which 
speaks  of  charity,  while  showing  in  tho 
roots  of  charity  the  sap  of  righteousness. 
This  is  what  wo  need  to  affirm  by  word 
and  by  example,  what  wo  need  to  glorify 
before  peoples  and  kings  alike  I  [Pro- 
longed  applause,'] 

"Thank  you  for  this  applause!  It 
comes  from  your  hearts,  and  it  is  intend- 
ed for  these  divine  books !  In  the  name 
of  these  two  books,  I  accept  it.  I  accept 
it  a^so  in  the  name  of  thoso  sincere  men 
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who  groap  thomselvos  about  these  books, 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a  most 
palpable  fact  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
daylight  of  the  civilized  world  except  for 
these  three  religions  communions,  Ca- 
tholicbm,  ProtestaDtism,  and  Judaism ! " 
[Renewed  applause,"] 

The  concession  of  tbe  privileges  of 
salvation  and  grace  to  the  Jews,  not  to 
speak  of  Protestants,  was  tbe  coup  de 
grdce  to  ultramontane  forbearance. 

Tbe  phrase  in  reference  to  the  three 
religions,  which  was  vehemently  ap- 
plauded, was  immediately  perverted  by 
the  UhiverSj  and  made  the  pretext  for 
fiolent  and  prolonged  attacks.  They 
represented  the  preacher  as  saying  that 
there  were  three  religions  equally  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God,  or  at  least  three 
religions  equally  entitled  to  be  taught  to 
men ;  whereas,  he  had  simply  announced 
the  fact,  so  honorable  to  tbe  Bible,  that 
the  three  religious  societies  which  recog- 
nized its  authority,  the  Jewish,  the  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  Protestant,  are  the  only 
ones  upon  which  the  sun  of  civilization 
shines. 

This  discourse  produced  a  profound 
sensation  at  Home,  and  brought  prompt- 
ly from  the  General  of  his  order  the  fol- 
lowing letter  dated  July  22,1869,  not  only 
reflecting  upon  the  tendency  of  his  past 
teachings,  but  strictly  prohibiting  him 
from  meddling  with  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  among  Oatholics : 

THE  BUPEBIOR-QEXERAL  TO  THE  MONK. 

"  Rome,  July  22,  1809. 
"  My  very  Rev.  Father  Hyaointhe  : 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th 
inst.,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  speech 
which  you  delivered  at  the  Peace  League. 
I  have  not,  happily,  found  in  that  speech 
the  heterodox  phrase  attributed  to  you. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  contains 
some  vague  propositions,  admitting  of 
unfortunate  interpretations,  and  that 
such  a  speech  does  not  come  well  from  a 
monk.  The  habit  of  the  Carmelite  was 
certainly  there  no  longer  in  its  place. 
My  reverend  father  and  dear  friend,  you 
know  the  great  interest  I  have  always 
taken  in  you.  From  the  commencement 
of  your  sermons  at  Notre-Dame  de  Paris, 
I  have  earnestly  exhorted  you  not  to 
identify  yourself  with  questions  in  dis- 
pute among  Catholics  and  on  which  all 
were  not  agreed;    because,  from   the 


moment  you  attach  yourself  ostensibly 
to  one  side,  your  ministry  became  more 
or  less  unfruitful  with  the  other.  Kow, 
it  is  patent  that  you  have  made  no  ac- 
count of  the  intimation  of  your  father 
and  superior,  as  last  year  you  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  Club  in  Paris,  in  which  you 
freely  disclosed  your  opinions  in  favor 
of  a  party,  having  little  wisdom,  and  in 
opposition  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Holy  Father,  the  episcopacy,  and  the 
clergy  in  general.  I  was  alarmed,  as 
were  also  the  French  clergy.  I  wrote 
to  you  hnmediately,  to  enable  you  to  see 
the  false  path  you  had  entered  on,  in 
order  to  stop  you.  But  in  vain,  for 
some  months  after  you  authorized  from 
yourself  a  periodical  review  in  Genoa  to 
publish  another  letter,  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  vexation  to  you  and 
me.  Lastly,  during  your  last  sojourn  at 
Rome  I  made  you  serious  observations 
{ind  even  rather  strong  reproaches  on 
the  false  position  you  were  placed  in,  on 
Isocount  of  your  imprudence;  but  you 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  Paris  when  you 
published,  under  your  own  signature,  a 
letter  deplored  by  all,  even  by  your 
friends. 

"  Lately  your  presence  and  speech  at 
the  Peace  League  have  caused  as  great 
scandal  in  Catholic  Europe  as  happened 
about  six  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of 
your  speech  at  a  meeting  in  Paris.  You 
have,  beyond  doubt,  given  some  reason 
for  such  recriminations  by  some  bold,  ob- 
scure, and  imprudent  phrases. 

"  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  up  to  the 
present  to  defend  and  save  you.  To-day 
I  must  think  of  the  interests  and  honor 
of  our  holy  order,  which,  unknown  to 
yourself,  you  compromise.  " 

"  You  write  mo  from  Paris,  November 
19,  1868:  *I  avoid  mixing  the  Paris 
Convent  and  the  Order  of  Mount  Carmel 
with  these  matters.*  Let  me  say  to  you, 
my  dear  father,  that  this  is  an  illusion. 
You  are  a  monk,  and  bound  to  your  supe- 
riors by  solemn  vows.  We  have  to  an- 
swer for  you  before  God  and  man,  and 
consequently  have  to  take  the  same 
measures  in  your  regard  as  in  that  of 
other  monks,  when  your  conduct  is  pre- 
judicial to  your  soul  and  our  Order. 

"  Already,  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
even  here,  some  of  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  faithful  are  blaming  the  superiors 
of  our  Order  for  not  taking  certain  meas- 
ures in  your  regard,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  our  congre- 
gation, or  that  it  shares  in  your  opinions 
and  course  of  action.  I  do  not  certainly 
regret  the  course  I  have  followed,  up  to 
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the  present,  in  regard  to  you ;  but  mat- 
ters are  arrived  ut  such  a  point  that  I 
ironld  compromise  my  conscience  and 
tlie  entire  Order  if  I  do  not  take  more 
efficacious  measures  in  this  matter  tlmn 
X  have  done  in  the  past.      Consider, 
Hierefore,  dear  and  reverend  father,  that 
you  are  a  monk,  that  you  have  made 
solemn  tows,  and  that  by  the  vow  of 
obedience  you  are  bound  to  your  snpc- 
Tiers  by  a  lien  as  strong  as  that  which 
l>iDda  the  ordinary  priest  to  his  bishop. 
I  can,  therefore,  no  longer  tolerate  your 
continuing  to  compromiso  the    entire 
Order  by  your  specclies  or  writings,  no 
more  than  I  can  tolerate  our  holy  habit 
appearing  at  meetings  that  are  not  in 
muinony  with  our  profession  as  Hare- 
footed  Carmelites.     Therefore,  in    the 
interest  of  your  soul  and  of  our  holy 
Order,  I  order  you  formally  by  this  pres- 
ent, not  in  the  future  to  print  any  letters 
(X  speech ;  to  speak  outside  the  churches ; 
to  be  present  at  the  chambers ;  to  take 
BO  part  in  the  Peace  League,  or  any  other 
meeting  which  lias  not  an  exclusively 
CaUiolic  and  religious  object.  I  hope  you 
will  obey  with  docility  and  even  with  love. 
"Now  let  me  speak  to  you  with  an 
open  beartf  as  a  f  ithcr  to  his  son.    I  see 
yon  entered  on  an  extremely  dangerous 
pati),  which,  despite  your  present  inten- 
tions, may  conduct  you  where  to-day 
you    may  deplore    to   arrive.      Arrest 
yourseli^  then,  my  dear  son ;   hear  the 
▼oice  of  your  father  and  friend,  who 
speaks  to  you  with  a  heart  broken  with 
Borrow.    "With  this  view  you  would  do 
well  to  retire  to  one  of  the  convents  in 
the  Province  of  Avignon,  there  to  re- 
pose yourself^  and  perform  the  retreat 
which  I  dispensed  you  from  last  year  on 
account  of  your  duties.     Meditate  in 
Bolitade  on  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
not  to  preach  them,  but  for  the  profit 
of  yoor  son].    Ask  light  from  heaven, 
with  a  contrite  and  humble  heart.    Ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  Iloly  Virgin,  to 
onr  father   Saint  Joseph,  and  to  our 
seraphic  mother  St.  Theresa.    A  father 
can  well  address  these  words  to  his  son, 
iJthough  he  be  a  great  orator.    It  is  a 
yery  aerions  question  for  you  and  for  us 
all.    I  pray  to  the  Saviour  that  lie  may 
deign  to  accord  you  his  light  and  grace. 
I  reoommend  myself  to  your  prayers, 
and  give  yon  my  benediction,  and  I  am 
your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Fb.  Dominique  de  Saint  Joaepit, 

"  Superior-General." 

This  letter,  in  its  tone  and  purpose, 
was  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 


sentiments  of  almost  paternnl  benev- 
olence theretofore  unifomily  manifested 
by  the  General  to  Father  Ilyacintlio,  that 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  acting  under 
a  pressure  which  ho  could  not  resist. 
Hence  the  curious  inconsistencies  of  it 
as  a  measure  of  discipline.  Though  for- 
bidden to  print  any  letters  or  speeches ; 
to  speak  outside  the  churches;  to  be 
present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Legis- 
lative Chambers ;  or  to  take  part  in  any 
public  meeting  except  for  some  exclu- 
sively Catholic  object,  he  was  privileged 
to  retain  his  high  rank  in  his  Order ;  to 
hold  on  to  his  position  as  Superior  of 
the  Convent  at  Paris ;  to  remain  one  of 
the  four  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Province ;  and  to  continue  to  preach,  as 
usual,  at  Notre-Dame.  Of  those  privi- 
leges, however,  Father  Hyacintho  did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself. 
The  letter  he  had  received  was,  as  he 
believed,  a  blow  aimed  by  the  Jesuit?, 
through  him,  at  the  vit;ils  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  proved  to  him  that  in 
the  present  stale  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  especially  under  the  rule  of  monastic 
discipline,  the  Evangelical  AVord  was 
not  free.  It  gave  him  an  occasion,  by 
which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  profit, 
"  to  protest  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest 
against  those  doctrines  and  ])ractices 
which  call  themselves  Roman  but  are  not 
Christian." 

On  the  £Oth  of  September  Father 
Ilyacinthe  addressed  the  following  re- 
ply to  his  General  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
same  day  ho  abandoned  his  Convent  and 
the  garb  of  his  Order,  thereby  protesting, 
by  act  as  well  as  by  speech,  against  the 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power,  of  which 
he  felt  that  he  was  the  victim. 

To  the  Reierend  the  General  of  the  Order 

of  Barefooted  Carmelites^  Home, 
Very  Kevebend  Fatheu: 

During  the  five  years  of  my  ministry 
at  Notro-Dame,  Paris,  notwithstanding 
the  open  attacks  and  secret  misrepre- 
sentations of  which  I  have  been  the  ob- 
ject, your  confidence  and  esteem  have 
never  for  a  moment  failed  me.  I  retain 
numerous  testimonials  of  this,  written 
by  your  own  hand,  and  w;liich  relate  as 
well  to  my  proachin^  as  to  mysolf. 
Whatever  may  occur,  I  shall  keep  this 
in  grateful  remembrance. 
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To-day,  liowever,  by  a  sudden  shift, 
the  cause  of  which  I  do  not  look  for  in 
your  heart,  hut  in  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  omnipotent  at  Rome,  you  find  fault 
with  what  you  have  encouraged,  blame 
what  you  have  approved,  and  demand 
that  I  shall  make  use  of  such  language, 
or  preserve  such  a  silence,  as  would  no 
longer  be  the  entire  and  loyal  expression 
of  my  conscience. 

I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment.  With 
speech  falsified  by  an  order  from  my 
superior,  or  mutilated  by  enforced 
utterances,  I  could  not  again  enter  the 
pulpit  of  Notre-Dame.  I  express  my 
regrets  for  this  to  the  intelligent  and 
courageous  bishop,  who  placed  me  and 
has  maintained  me  in  it  against  the  ill- 
will  of  the  men  of  whom  I  have  just 
been  speaking.  I  express  my  regrets 
for  it  to  the  imposing  audience  which 
there  surrounded  me  with  its  attention, 
its  sympathies — I  had  almost  said,  with 
its  friendship.  I  should  be  worthy 
neither  of  the  audience,  nor  of  the 
bishop,  nor  of  my  conscience,  nor  of 
God,  if  I  could  consent  to  play  such  a 
part  in  their  presence. 

I  withdraw  at  the  same  time  from  the 
convent  in  which  I  dwell,  and  which,  in 
the  new  circumstances  which  have  be- 
fallen me,  has  become  to  me  a  prison  of 
the  soul.  In  acting  thus  I  am  not  un- 
faithful to  my  vows.  I  have  promised 
monastic  obedience — but  within  the 
limits  of  an  honest  conscience,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  my  person  and  ministry. 
I  have  promised  it  under  favor  of  that 
higher  law  of  justice,  the  *'  royal  law  of 
liberty,"  which  is,  according  to  the 
apostle  James,  the  proper  law  of  the 
Christian. 

It  was  the  most  untrammelled  enjoy- 
ment ot  this  holy  liberty  that  I  came  to 
seek  in  the  cloister,  now  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  under  the  impulse  of  an 
enthusiasm  pure  from  all  worldly  cal- 
culation— I  daro  not  add,  free  from  all 
youthful  illusion.  If,  in  return  for  my 
sacrifices,  I  to-day  am  offered  chains,  it 
is  not  merely  my  right,  it  is  my  duty,  to 
reject  them. 

This  is  a  solemn  hour.  The  Church 
is  passing  through  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent crises — one  of  the  darkest  and  most 
decisive — of  its  earthly  existence.  For 
the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years,  an 
CEcumenical  Council  is  not  only  sum- 
moned, but  declared  necessary.  These 
are  the  expressions  of  the  Holy  Father. 
It  is  not  at   ^ch  a  moment   that  a 

f)reacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  he  the 
east  of  all,  can  consent  to  hold  his  peace, 


like  the  "dumb  dogs"  of  Israel — 
treacherous  guardians,  whom  the  prophet 
reproaches  because  they  could  not  bark. 
Canes  muti^  non  valentes  latrare. 

The  saints  are  never  dumb.  I  am  not 
one  of  them,  but  I  nevertheless  know 
that  I  am  come  of  that  ^iook—Jilii 
sanctorum  sumvs — and  it  has  ever  been 
my  ambition  to  place  my  steps,  my  tears, 
and,  if  need  were,  my  blood,  in  the  foot- 
prints where  they  have  left  theirs. 

I  lift  up,  then,  before  the  Holy  Father 
and  before  the  Council,  my  protest  as  a 
Christian  and  a  priest  against  those  doc- 
trines and  practice?,  which  call  them- 
selves Koman,  bat  are  not  Christian, 
and  which,  making  encroachments  ever 
bolder  and  more  deadly,  tend  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  its  teach- 
ing, and  even  the  spirit  of  its  piety.  I 
protest  against  the  divorce,  not  less  im- 
pious than  mad,  which  men  are  strug- 
gling to  accomplish  between  the  Church, 
which  is  our  mother  for  eternity,  and  the 
society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose 
sons  we  are  for  time,  and  toward  which 
we  have  also  both  duties  and  affections. 
I  protest  against  that  opposition,  more 
radical  and  frightful  yet,  which  sets  itself 
against  human  nature,  attacked  and 
revolted  by  these  false  teachers  in  its 
most  indestructible  and  holiest  aspira- 
tions. I  protest  above  all  against  the 
sacrilegious  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  which,  alike,  are  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Pharisaism  of  the  new 
law. 

It  is  my  most  profound  conviction, 
that  if  France  iu  particular,  and  the 
Latin  races  in  general,  are  delivered 
over  to  anarchy,  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious, the  principal  cause  of  it  is  to  be 
found — not,  certainly,  in  Catholicism 
itself — but  in  the  way  in  which  Catholi- 
cism has  for  a  long  time  past  been  under- 
stood and  practised. 

I  appeal  to  the  Council  now  about  to 
assemble,  to  seek  remedies  for  our  ex- 
cessive  evils,  and  to  apply  them  alik< 
with  energy  and  gentleness.  But  if  fear 
which  I  am  loth  to  share,  should  com 
to  be  realized — if  that  august  assembi 
should  have  no  more  of  liberty  in  its  d 
liberations   than   it  has   already  in 
preparation — ^if,  in  one  word,  it  shoi 
be  robbed  of  the  characteristic  essent 
to  an  (Ecumenical  Council — I  would 
to  God  and  men  to  demand  anoti 
really  assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  spirit  of  party — really  repres 
ing  the  Church  universal,  not  the  sil 
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of  some  and  the  constraint  of  others. 
**  For  the  hart  of  the  daaghter  of  mj 
people  am  I  hurt.  I  am  black.  Aston- 
ishment hath  takeji  hold  on  me.  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilcad — is  there  no 

Ehysician  there?     Wlij  then  is  not  the 
ealth  of  the  daughter  of  mj  people  re- 
covered? " — JeremUthy  viii.  21,  22. 
And,  finally,  I  appeal  to  Thy  tribunal, 

0  Lord  Jesus  I  Ad  tuum^  Domine  Jesu^ 
tribunal  appello.  It  is  in  Thy  presence 
that  I  write  these  lines ;  it  is  at  Thy  feet, 
after  having  prayed  much,  pondered 
mnch,  suffered  much,  and  waited  long — 
it  is  at  Thy  feet  that  I  subscribe  them. 

1  have  this  confidence  coucemlng  them, 
that,  however  men  may  condemn  them 
npon  earth.  Thou  wilt  approve  them  in 
heaven.  Living  or  dying,  this  is  enough 
for  me. 

BrOTHEB   nYACINTIIE, 

Superior  qf  the  Barefooted  Carmelites 
of  Paris,  Second  Definitor  ^  the 
drder  in  the  province  of  Avignon. 

Paris  :  Pasat,  September  20, 1S0O. 

This  thrilling  protest  was  promptly 
fi^owed  by  another  letter  from  tlio 
Crener:il  at  Rome,  threatening  him,  if  he 
^  not  return  to  his  convent  in  ten  days, 
with  a  privation  of  all  his  dignities  in 
the  order  of  Carmelites;  with  the  major 
excommunication,  which,  by  the  way,  he 
had  ip§o  facto  incurred  on  quitting  the 
convent  without  the  authority  of  his  su- 
periors, and  with  the  note  of  infiimy, 
which  is  the  severest  penalty,  we  believe, 
that  the  Church  has  the  power  to  inflict 
upon  non-resident  ofFend  crs.  This  letter 
ran  as  follows : 

Rome,  Sept.  26. 
RsvEitEKD  Father:  Your  letter  of 
the  20th  only  reached  mo  yesterday. 
Ton  will  easily  imagine  liow  deeply  it 
iiflMctedme,  and  with  what  .bitterness  it 
filled  my  soul.  I  was  far  from  expecting 
you  to  fall  to  such  a  depth.  Therefore  my 
heart  bleeds  with  grief,  and  is  filled  with 
an  immense  pity  for  you,  and  I  raise  my 
homble  supplications  to  the  God  of  all 
Mercies  that  he  may  enlighten  you,  par- 
don yon,  and  lead  you  back  fi  om  that 
^plorable  and  fatal  path  on  which  you 
have  entered.  It  is  very  true,  my  reve- 
rend father,  that  during  the  last  five 
years,  in  spite  of  my  personal  opinions, 
whidi  are  in  genertd  contrary  to  yours 
on  many  religious  questions,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  expressed  to  you;  in 
spite  of  the  counsels  I  have  given  to  you 
on  several  occasions  relative  to  your 
preachings,  and  to  which,  excepting  in 


the  case  of  your  Lent  sermons  at  Rome, 
you  paid  but  little  attention,  so  long  as 
you  did  not  openly  depart  from  the  lim- 
its imposed  by  Christian  prudence  on  a 
priest,  and  especially  on  a  monk.  I  al- 
ways manifested  toward  you  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  friendship,  and  encouraged 
you  in  your  preachings.  But  if  that  is 
true,  so  also  is  it  that  from  the  moment 
in  which  I  perceived  that  you  were  be- 
ginning to  go  beyond  those  limits,  I  was 
furced  to  begin  on  my  side  to  express  to 
you  my  fears,  and  to  mark  to  you  my 
dissatisfaction.  Yon  must  roniember, 
my  reverend  father,  that  I  did  so  especial- 
ly last  year  about  the  month  of  October, 
when  passing  through  France,  relative  to 
a  letter  addressed  by  you  to  a  Club  in 
Paris.  I  then  explained  to  you  what 
annoyance  that  writing  had  caused  me. 
Your  letters  published  in  Italy  were  also 
very-  painful  to  me,  and  also  drew  on 
you  from  mo  observations  and  reproach- 
es when  you  last  vi^ited  Rome.  Lastly, 
your  presence  and  speech  at  the  Liffue 
de  la  Paix  filled  up  the  measure  of  my 
apprehensions  and  my  grief,  and  forced 
me  to  write  to  you  the  letter  of  the  22(1 
of  July  last,  by  which  I  formally  ordered 
you  in  future  not  to  print  any  letter  or 
speech,  to  speak  in  public  elsewhere 
than  in  the  churches,  to  bo  present  in 
the  Chambers,»or  to  take  part  in  tlie 
Ligue  de  la  Paix  or  any  other  meetings 
the  object  of  which  wiis  not  exclusively 
Catholic  and  religious.  My  prohibition, 
as  you  see,  did  not  in  the  least  refer  to 
your  sermons  in  the  pulpit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  desire  you  in  future  to 
dcvoto  solely  and  entirely  your  tal- 
ents and  your  eloquence  to  teachings 
in  the  Church.  Consequently  it  was 
with  painful  surprise  that  I  read  in  your 
letter  that  "  you  could  not  reascend  the 
pulpit  at  Notrc-Damo  with  language  per- 
verted by  dictation  or  mutilatod  by  reti- 
cence." You  must  bo  aware,  reverend 
father,  that  I  have  never  forbidden  you 
to  preach,  that  I  have  never  given  you 
any  order  or  imposed  any  re>trictiou  on 
your  teachings.  I  only  took  the  liberty 
of  giving  to  you  some  counsels,  and  of 
adt&osfing  to  you  somo  observations, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  your  last  lec- 
tures, as  in  my  quality  of  Superior  it  was 
ray  right  and  my  duty  to  do.  You  WiTc, 
consequently,  as  free  to  continue  youi 
preachings  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  as  in 
preceding  years,  before  my  letter  of  22d 
July  last,  and  if  you  have  resolved  not 
to  reappear  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris,  it  b  voluntary  and  of  your 
own  free^  will,   and  not  by  virtue  of 
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measures  adopted  by  me  toward  yon. 
Your  letter  of  the  20th  aunouDces  to  me 
that  you  are  about  to  leave  your  monas- 
tery in  Paris.    I  learn,  indeed,  by  the 
journals  and  by  private  letters  that  you 
have  cast  off  your  gown  without  any 
ecclesiastical  authorization.    If  the  fact 
is  unfortunately  true,  I  would  remark 
to  you,  my  reverend  father,  that  the 
monk  who    quits    his   monastery  and 
the  dress  of  his   Order   without    the 
regular   permission    from   the   compe- 
tent   authority,    is    considered    as    a 
real  apostate,  and  is  consequently  liable 
to  the   canonical   penalties  mentioned 
in    Gap.    Periculoso,    The   punishment 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  greater  excom- 
munication, lata  sententicB  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  rules,  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See,  part  iii.,  chap,  xxxv..  No.  12,  those 
who   leave    the    community    without 
authorization  incur  the  greater  excom- 
munication ipso  facto  and  the  note  of 
infamy.     Qui  a  congrcgatione  rccedunt 
prater  apostasmm^  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cationem  et  infamias  notam  incurrunU 
As  your  Superior,  and   in  accordance 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Apostolic 
decrees,  which  order  me  to  employ  even 
censure  to  bring  you  back  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Order  you  have  so  deplorably 
abandoned,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  on  you  to  return  to  the  monastery 
in  Paris  which  you  have  quitted  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  the  present  letter, 
observing  to  you  that  if  you  do  not  obey 
this  order  within  the  time  stated,  you 
will  be  deprived  canonically  of  all  the 
charges  you  hold  in  the  Order  of  Bare- 
footed Carmelite  Monks,  and  will  remain 
under  the  censure  established  by  the 
common  law  and  by  our  rules.    May 
you,  my  reverend  father,  listen  to  our 
voice  and  to  the  cry  of  your  conscience ; 
may  you  promptly  and  seriously  descend 
within  yourself,  see  the  depth  of  your 
fall,  and  by  a  heroic  resolution  manfully 
recover  yourself,  repair  the  great  scan- 
dal you  have  caused,  and  by  that  means 
console  the  Church,  your  mother,  you 
have  60  much  afflicted.  That  is  the  most 
sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  my  heart ; 
it  is  also  that  which  your  afflicted  friends, 
and  myself,  your  father,   ask  with  all 
the  fervor  of  our  souls  of  God  Almighty 
— of  God,  so  full  of  mercy  and  goodness. 
Bbothsb  Dominique, 

of  St.  Joseph. 

Of  the  same  date  with  the  preceding 
letter  from  the  General  of  the  Carmelites 
is  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Father 
Ejaointhe  by  Dopanloup,  Bi^op  of  Or- 


leans,  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  his 
friends  in  France : 

"  Oblbans,  Sept.  25,  1889. 
"My  Dbab   Coixbagve:    The  very 
moment  I  learnt  from  Paris  what  yon 
were  upon  the  point  of  doing,  I  endeav- 
ored, as  you  know,  to  save  yon  at  adl 
costs  from  what  could  not  but  be  for  yon 
a  great  fault  and  a  great  misfortune,  as 
well    as    a   profound    sorrow  for  the 
Church ;  that  very  moment,  at  night,  I 
sent  your  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  to 
stop  you  if  possible.    But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  scandal  had  been  consummated,  and 
henceforth  you  can  measure  by  the  grief 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  Church,  and  the 
joy  of  all  her  enemies,  the  evil  yon  have 
done.    I  can  only  pray  to  God  now,  and 
implore  you  to  stop  upon  the  brink  you 
have  reached,  which  leads  to  abysses  the 
troubled  eye  of  your  soul  has  not  seen. 
You  have  suffered — ^I  know  it ;  but  allow 
me  to  say  it.  Father  Lacordaire  and 
Father  Havignan  suffered,  I  know,  more 
than  you,  and  they  rose  higher  in  pa- 
tience and  strength,  through  love  of  the 
Church  and  Jesus  Christ.    How  was  it 
you  did  not  feel  the  wrong  you  were 
doing  the  Church,  your  mother,  by  these 
accusations,   and  the    wrong   you    are 
doing  Jesus  Christ  by  placing  yourself 
as  you  do  alone  before  Uim  in  contempt 
of  His  Church  ?    But  I  would  fain  hope, 
and  I  do  hope,  that  it  will  only  be  a 
momentary  aberration.    Return  among 
us;    after  causing  the  Catholic  world 
this  sorrow,  give  it  a  great  consolation 
and  a  great  example.    Go  and  throw 
yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father. 
His  arms  will  be  open  to  yon,  and  in 
clasping  you  to  his  paternal  heart  he 
will  restore  to  you  the  peace  of  your 
c-onscience  and  the  honor  of  your  life. 
Accept  from  him  who  was  your  Bishop, 
and  who  will  never  cease  to  love  you, 
this  testimony  and  these  counsels  of  a 
true  and  religious  affection. 

"  Felix,  Bishop  of  Oblbanb.** 

To  this  letter  Father  Hyacinthe  re- 
plied as  follows : 

**  MoNSEiGNEUB :  I  am  much  affected  by 
the  sentiment  which  has  dictated  the 
letter  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
write,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
prayers  which  you  make  on  my  behalf; 
but  I  can  accept  neither  the  reproaches 
nor  the  counsels  which  you  address  to 
me.  That  which  you  call  the  commis- 
sion of  a  great  f)B,alt,  I  regard  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  grand  duty.  Accept,  Mon- 
seigneur,  the  most  respectful  sentiments, 
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"With  which  I  remain,  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  His  Ohurch,  your  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

^^Fbbbe  Hyaointhb. 
"  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1869." 

The  ten  days'  limit  prescribed  for  his 
retam  to  the  convent  expired  on  the  9th 
of  October.  On  that  day  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
Perelre  for  New  York. 

On  the  18th  of  that  month  the  heads 
of  the  Order  held  a  meeting  at  Rome, 
and  pronounced  the  following  sentence 
upon  their  insubordinate  brother : 

"The  term  fixed  by  the  Rev.  Father 
the  General  in  Chief  of  the  Barefooted 
Carmelites,  for  Father  Hyacinthe,  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  provincial  de- 
finer,  Superior  of  the  House  in  Paris,  to 
return  to  said  convent,  having  expired — 
having  examined  the  papers  and  authen- 
tic proofs  that  said  Father  Hyacinthehas 
not  jet  returned  to  his  convent,  the  su- 
perior authority  of  the  Order,  by  decree 
dated  Oct  18, 1869,  has  deposed  Father 
Hyaointhe  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
from  all  the  charges  with  which  he  was 
invested  by  the  Order,  declaring  him 
besides  attainted  by  his  apostasy,  and 
under  the  m^or  excommunication,  as 
well  as  all  other  censures  and  ecclesias- 
tical penalties  denounced  by  the  common 
law  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Order 
ag^nst  apostates." 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the 
processes  by  which  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  meritorious  officers  of  the 
Latin  Church  has  been  provoked  to  re- 
volt Against  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
and  deliberately  incnr  the  severest  pen- 
alties which  are  reserved  for  such  insub- 
ordination. To  us  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  of  the  acts  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies  should  have  exposed  him  to  tlio 
censure,  still  less  to  the  persecutions,  of 
any  society  of  professing  Christians. 
Let  us  recapitulate  them : 

1.  In  one  of  his  discourses  ho  treated 
the  Revolution  of  1789  as  a  political  and 
social  necessity. 

2.  In  another  he  denounced  Pharisa- 
ism as  in  the  Church,  as  Jesus  Christ  had 
done  before  him. 

8.  Lidefending  himself  from  an  asper- 
sion upon  his  charity  towards  persons 
having  diflforent  religions  views  from  his, 


he  intimated  that  there  were  Catholics 
who  mourned  the  disappearance  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Bragonnades,  a  state- 
ment folly  confirmed  by  the  Encyclical 
letter  of  18G4. 

4.  In  a  private  note  to  a  friend  he 
stated  that  the  Catholics  who  were  try- 
ing to  identify  tlie  fortunes  of  the  Church 
with  those  of  a  disreputable  woman  who 
had  been  just  expelled  from  the  throne 
of  Spain,  were  dragging  the  Church 
through  blood  and  mire. 

6.  He  quoted  a  letter  written  by  the 
Pope  in  1848  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
which  favored  Italian  unity. 

6.  lie  proclaimed  that  Jews  and  Pro- 
testants, as  well  as  Catholics,  cxmio  within 
the  pole  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
charity. 

7.  He  always  preached  a  religion  in 
sympathy  with  the  progressive  tenden- 
cies of  modem  civilization. 

8.  Finally,  he  persisted  in  being  the 
friend  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
refused  to  place  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  any  bishop  of  another  diocese. 

TVe  make  no  account  of  his  abandon- 
ing his  convent  and  disobeying  tlio  order 
of  his  General  to  return,  for  those  acts 
were  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
prior  offences,  if  tlie  Church  will  persist 
in  regarding  as  offences  the  acts  which 
ultimated  in  the  interdict  from  Rome  of 
July  22.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ho 
violated  the  laws  of  his  Church  in  quit- 
ting his  convent  without  permission,  and 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  penalties 
which  have  been  visited  upon  him  by 
the  executive  officers  of  his  Order.  Ilis 
Church  provides  a  mode  of  procedure 
for  the  secularization  of  priests  desiring 
to  renounce  their  monastic  vows,  but 
Father  Hyacinthc  did  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  lie  declined  to  recognize  an 
authority  which,  as  ho  thought,  had  been 
abused  in  his  person,  which  was  degrad- 
ing the  priesthood,  corrupting  tlie  hie- 
rarchy, and  sapping  the  vital  forces  of  tlie 
Church.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  stand 
to  the  faith  he  had  conscientiously  es- 
poused, and^  which  he  believed  Evangel- 
ical, rather  than  succumb  to  what  he 
regarded  as  organized  error  and  Phari- 
saical oppression.  It  was  the  duty  of  some 
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one  to  challenge  the  wolf  which  in 
sheep's  clothing  was  devonring  the  faith- 
ful. Ho  naturally  enough  concluded  that 
there  was  no  fitter  person  than  himself 
to  do  it.  Nor  in  this  was  he  mis- 
taken. His  pietj ;  his  well  known 
devotion  to  the  Church  ;  his  eminent 
gifts  of  speech,  which  promised  him 
everj  possible  distinction  that  Home 
can  confer,  and  which  therefore  protect 
his  motives  from  degrading  suspicions,  all 
seemed  to  conspire  to  make  his  the 
voice  that  should  cry  "  in  the  wilderness, 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and 
make  his  paths  straight.'' 

Since  Luther  there  has  been  no  such 
signal  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
the  Romish  Hierarchy.  Fenelon  pro- 
fessed doctrines  which  Louis  XIV.  com- 
pelled the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  to 
condemn.  Though  Fenelon  defended 
his  Maximes  up  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
deliberations  at  Rome  with  unreleutiog 
earnestness,  the  moment  Rome  spoke, 
though  by  a  bare  niajority  of  the  Car- 
dinals, he  succumbed  and  publicly  de- 
nounced his  book  from  the  pulpit  of  his 
own  cathedral.  Lammenais  revolted 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, but  unhappily  his  religion  had  the 
Church,  not  the  Bible,  for  its  base,  and 
he  wandered  away  into  rationalism  and 
unbelief. 

Lacordaire  hovered  all  his  life  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cliurch,  forever  preach- 
ing a  broader  Christianity  than  was  tol- 
erated at  Rome,  always  tormented  with 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  his  tongue 
and  conscience  by  his  ecclesiastical  Su- 
perior, and*always  in  a  state  of  mental 
and  moral  insubordination  to  the  Papal 
hierarchy.  But  Lacordaire  had  not  the 
physical  health  nor  animal  force  neces- 
sary to  brave  the  consequences  of  an 
open  revolt.  He  was  constitutionally 
timid ;  his  monastic  life  had  gradually 
incapacitated  him  for  comprehending 
the  vast  resources  for  such  a  contest, 
which  the  living  world  around  him, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  would  have 
supplied,  and  he  succumbed  to  the  rigors 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  to  disease, 
induced  no  doubt  by  his  inability  to  live 
the  complete  life  for  which  he  had  been 


created.  He  fell  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  dry- 
rot,  which  fastens,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
all  who  commit  their  consciences  to  the 
keeping  of  fellow-sinners,  who  seek  to 
escape  sin  by  fleeing  from  temptation 
rather  than  by  fighting  and  overcoming 
it,  and  who  fancy  that  the  best  way  of 
keeping  the  commandments  is  to  spend 
all  one's  time  in  reciting  them. 

The  eloquent  Bishop  of  Orleans  is 
also  one  of  these  representative  men,  too 
earnest  and  enlightened  a  Christian  to 
accept  the  perverse  follies  of  the  Sylla- 
bus; but  instead  of  taking  his  stand 
against  it,  he  set  himself  to  work,  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  to  prove  that  it 
meant  something  very  different  from 
what  it  said,  and  that  instead  of  being 
in  conflict  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  proclaimed  at  Malines.  This 
disingenuous  plea  for  the  Papal  Grovern- 
ment  was  attributed  by  his  partisans  to 
his  worthy  desire  to  avoid  dissensions  in 
the  Church.  He  preferred  to  see  it  a 
prey  to  error  rather  than  to  schism — to 
surrender  the  shepherd's  crook  to  the 
wolf  than  to  have  the  flock  scattered 
by  learning  their  peril. 

The  consequence  is,  that  this  gifted  and 
admirable  prelate,  instead  of  remaining 
what  his  genius  designed  him  to  be,  a 
controlling  power  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  has  by  degrees  parted  with 
his  birthright,  and  is  now  the  reluc- 
tant but  unresisting  instrument  of  a 
devastating  Uitramontanism.  Like  Lam- 
menais and  Lacordaire  and  Fenelon^ 
he  has  not  proved  equal  to  his  oppor- 
tunities. Like  them,  "he  rejected  the 
commandments  of  God  that  he  might 
keep  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  Like 
them,  too,  he  has  always  been  toiling 
for  reforms,  but  accomplishing  none,  be- 
cause he  had  more  faith  in  the  Church 
than  in  Providence.  "He  made  flesh 
his  arm." 

It  was  not  so  with  Luther.  Thus  far  it 
has  not  been  so  with  Father  Hyacinthe. 
Will  he,  too,  fall  by  the  way,  or  is  he  to 
share  the  reward  reserved  for  those  who 
endure  unto  the  end  ? 

Father  Hyacinthe,  it  is  believed, 

has  thus  far  followed  his  convictions 
faithfully.     When  his  conscience  told 
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him  distioctlj  that  Homan  theology  was 
not  in&llible  theology,  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  as  sach ;  when  his  conscience  told 
him  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  his 
legitimate  spiritaal  influence,  that  it  was 
an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Ohnrch  of  Ohrist,  he  re- 
fused any  longer  to  coontenance  or  de- 
fend it.  When  he  found  pontifical 
allocutions  and  the  canons  of  conucils 
nsnrpiog  the  place  and  authority  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Ohnrch,  he  chose  to  stay 
with  the  Bible  rather  than  go  with  its 
papal  substitute.  In  this  firm  faith  in 
God  and  the  right,  in  this  bold  rejection 
of  all  compromises  with  the  priesthood 
of  error,  he  alone  of  all  the  illustrious 
reformers  of  Oatholicism  since  Luther 
holds  an  apostolic  attitude.  Will  he 
maintain  it? 

To  surrender  deliberately  and  volun- 
tarily the  most  cherished  affections  of 
one^s  heart  is  a  fearful  trial  for  any  man. 
Few  are  equal  to  it  With  Father 
Hyacinthe  the  Church  of  Rome  had  re- 
presented all  that  was  most  pure  and 
lovely  on  earth.  His  life  had  been  spent 
^  in  decorating  it  with  imaginary  charms. 
To  his  youthful  vision  it  was  the  New 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  with  walls  of  jasper,  gates  of 
pearl,  and  streets  of  gold.  He  finally 
awoke  from  his  illusion,  and  found  that 
temptation  and  sin  reap  their  harvests  at 
Borne  as  regularly  as  elsewhere,  and 
that  ^'  God  alone  is  great." 

Father  Hyacinthe  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  Oatholic  Church,  but  with  its  abuses. 
He  wisely  thinks  that  its  maladies,  like 
thoee  of  the  human  system,  are  to  be 
cured  from  within  and  not  from  without ; 
that  the  remedy  must  bo  applied  to  the 
heart,  not  to  the  skin.  He  does  not, 
therefore^  intend  to  abandon  his  Church, 


but  to  labor  for  it.  He  wisely  declines 
to  take  refuge  in  any  other  religious 
organization,  for  he  knows  that  the  vices 
of  which  he  complains  in  hb  Church 
belong  to  the  universal  human  heart, 
and  in  one  shape  or  another  are  likely 
to  present  themselves  in  all  denomlDa- 
tions.  He  has,  tlierefore,  given  the 
world  to  understand  that  what  capacities 
of  usefulness  remain  to  him,  will  be 
consecrate  to  the  purification  and 
edification  of  the  Church  in  which  he 
was  reared,  and  which  he  thinks  has 
enjoyed,  and  continues  to  enjoy,  at  least, 
as  much  of  God^s  favor  as  any  other. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  sparrow 
abandons  eggs  which  she  discovers 
have  been  handled,  and  refuses  to 
give  life  to  ofispring  which  she 
feels  herself  too  weak  to  protect. 
The  eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  confident 
in  her  strength,  fights  for  her  ofi'spring; 
and  if  one  is  ravished  from  her  nest  she 
cherishes  the  rest  of  her  brood  only  the 
more  tenderly.  The  soi^disant  liberal 
Catholics  of  Europe  since  Luther,  like  the 
sparrow,  take  council  of  their  weakness, 
and  as  reformers  have  begotten  nothing ; 
have  abandoned  their  convictions,  as  it 
were,  in  the  egg.  On  the  other  hand, 
Father  Hyacinthe,  like  tho  eagle,  confi- 
ding in  that  sort  of  strength  wliich  ren- 
ders the  feeblest  arm  invincible,  is  ready 
to  fight  in  defence  of  his  convictions, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  propos- 
es to  do  what  he  can  to  deliver  the 
Church  from  its  enemies,  and  in  open- 
ing its  doors  again,  as  in  (ho  begin- 
ning, to  all  who  make  the  love  of  God 
and  their  neighbors  the  rule  of  their 
lives.  Will  he,  in  shooting  the  arrow  of 
God's  deliverance,  "smite  the  ground  five 
or  six  times,^'  or  like  the  King  Joash,  for 
want  of  faith,  will  he  smito  only  three 
times,  and  stop  ? 
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<(Thb  Berranlrgirl  will  always  rule 
till  the  mistress  is  able  and  ready  to  do 
the  work.  Enow  housework  and  cook- 
ing, madam.  Then  you  can  issue  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  against 
your  tyrant." 

I  smiled,  Putnam,  when  I  read  these 
words  of  yours  in  August ;  your  author 
was  so  complacently  sure  that  in  them 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was 
reached. 

So  I  thought  on  my  wedding-day, 
two  years  ago.  The  serene  exultation 
with  which  I  looked  forward  to  my 
housekeeping,  can  never  be  told.  For 
did  I  not  know  it  all  ?  Had  I  not  for 
years  in  my  country-home,  at  no  in- 
convenient distance  from  town-visitors, 
gone  over  and  over  the  whole  gamut 
of  domestic  preparations  from  soft  soap 
to  Charlotte  Russe  ? 

I  was  bringing,  too,  to  my  prospective 
housekeeping,  that  health,  whose  absence 
in  our  girls,  magazines  so  love  to  be- 
moan. I  could  work  upon  my  feet  from 
dawn  to  darkness  without  discomfort. 
"Well  might  my  soul  with  secret  pleasure 
look  forward  to  the  day  when,  released 
from  the  cares  of  eldest  daughter  in  a 
houseful,  I  should  sit  down  in  my  own 
little  home  with  no  years  of  rubbish 
choking  its  comers.  Every  thing  would 
be  so  spick  and  span  and  bran  new,  I 
was  afraid  I  should  feel  like  the  veneer- 
ings  1  The  resemblance  proved  a  brief 
one. 

I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  I  and 
my  servant  were  both  to  keep  occupied. 
I  planned  elaborately  for  my  future  lei- 
sure ;  at  last  I  should  have  time  to  write. 

Somehow,  that  leisure  has  not  yet 
come.  Visitors,  however,  did  arrive. 
Perhaps  the  novelty  about  a  new  visit- 
ing-place helped  to  keep  the  room  fuU, 
six  months  of  the  first  year. 

Why  was  there  so  much  for  me  to  do  ? 


We  may  come  to  understand  it  better 
if  I  come  to  sketch  one  of  my  servants : 
she  came  "  well  recommended." 

I  would  rise  betimes  in  the  morning 
and  hasten  down-stairs  to  see  about 
breakfast.  8je  about  it,  indeed !  Two 
sticks  would  be  feebly  smouldering 
under  a  hod  of  coal  in  the  range.  Not 
even  the  tea-kettle  boiled.  Explana- 
tion :  "  fire  wouldn't  bum — was  up  be- 
fore daylight  "—of  course. 

My  husband's  business  brooks  no  de- 
lay of  breakfast,  and  all  my  Yankee 
'^  smartness  "  must  be  put  forth  to  have 
the  meal  on  time.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  here  by  scolding,  so  I  work.  My 
handmaid  stands  within  three  feet  of 
me,  motionless,  waiting  such  orders  as, 
"  Cut  the  bread,"  "  bring  the  butter," 
"  the  ice  water,"  &c.  A  special  message 
for  every  article  1  I  cook  the  break&st 
from  first  to  last,  and  sit  down  at  length 
with  a  red  face,  ringing  the  bell  every 
two  minutes  for  napkins,  spoons,  and 
other  nattiral  omissions. 

You  will  imagine  how  the  day  pro- 
gresses after  this,  and  how  much  assist- 
ance my  assistant  must  have  to  get 
through  the  multifarious  details  of 
modem  housework.  On  washing  and 
ironing  days,  I  do  nearly  all  the  other 
work,  for  it  tasks  her  entire  energies 
for  those  operations. 

We  dine  at  four ;  and  when  a  man  has 
eaten  nothing  between  breakfast  and 
that  hour,  punctuality  rises  into  a  very 
high  realm  of  duty.  I  keep  a  nervous 
eye  upon  the  kitchen — ^two  o'clock — 
three— Biddy  is  beating  about  the  kit- 
chen like  a  bat  in  the  dark — a  quarter 
past,  and  I  rush  down — at  four,  dinner 
and  I  are  hot 

Biddy  knows  that  Missis  knows  how  I 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  things  really 
would  go,  if  I  were  a  Dora ;  whether 
Biddy,  seeing  that  the   wheels   must 
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fktally  stop  unless  she  applied  a  re- 
sponsible shoulder,  would  do  so.  As  it 
is,  my  servants  rarely  fail  to  act  upon 
the  discovery  that  I  can  do  every  thing 
l)etter  than  they  can;  and  knowing 
there  will  be  a  remedy  for  every  hitch, 
they  poke  along  without  plan  or  fore- 
thought. 

When  a  young  lady,  I  thought  the 
discussion  of  servants  constantly  going 
on,  tiresome  and  vulgar ;  but  since,  I 
have  not  seldom  found  it  more  difficult 
to  talk  about  Buskin,  or  the  war  in 
Cuba,  than  to  make  my  moan  upon  the 
deeply  disappointing  condition  of  do- 
mestic service,  or  to  slip  out  of  the 
parlor  to  see  if  Biddy  were  not  burning 
up  the  bread. 

But  for  the  most  part,  I  have  tried  to 
hold  my  peace,  and  did  not  even  tell 
my  guests  of  what  lay  hidden  under  the 
table-cloth  when  they  dined.  But  you 
shall  know  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  need  of  change  in 
the  domestic  "  situation  "  I  can  offer. 

I  was  busy  preparing  for  a  supper- 
party  of  ten,  and  there  were  so  few 
things  my  girl  could  be  trusted  to  do 
where  every  thing  must  be  perfect,  that 
my  hands  were  over-full.  But  I  thought 
of  one  thing,  anyhow :  "  You  can  put 
the  leaves  in  the  table,^*  said  L  *^  Ma- 
am  9 ''  I  remembered  I  had  not  had 
occaaion  for  this  operation  since  she 
came.  "  Pull  the  table  open— so,"  said 
I,  applying  my  own  strength;  "and 
then  get  those  boards  in  the  closet  and 
fit  them  in.'' 

She  seemed  to  understand,  and  I  has- 
tened up-stairs  to  get  the  silver.  Pres- 
ently startled  by  loud  concussions,  I 
came  flying  back.  Too  late  1  she  had 
already  "  put  in  "  no  less  than  twenty 
blows  with  the  back  of  the  axe  upon 
the  smooth  sides  of  my  walnut  dining- 
table. 

fittie  had  put  the  leaves  in  wrong  side 
vp ;  of  course,  they  did  not  fit ;  and 
with  feet  swift  for  once,  she  had  run 
and  brought  the  axe  to  make  all  com- 
pact and  comfortable. 

I  did  not  say  one  word.  I  stood  con- 
quered by  the  might  of  such  invincible 
stupidity  t 


Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all 
my  girls  have  been  as  imbecile  as  this ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  like  David  Cop- 
perfield's  servants,  they  have  exhibited 
"  a  uniformity  of  failnrc  "  most  unlook- 
ed-for by  me,  who  thought  I  had  the 
material  at  command  to  make  my 
household  life  as  near  "  a  summer  isle 
of  Eden,"  and  as  good  for  myself. 

Possibly,  had  I  been  ignorant,  my 
servants  might  have  shown  more  ability 
and  care;  but  they  must  have  been 
entirely  different  beings  from  what  they 
are  to  have  made  the  home-life  of  my 
husband  and  myself  other  than  a  fail- 
ure, bad  its  comfort  depended  upon 
them. 

No  price  could  buy  from  me  the 
practical  part  of  my  education ;  no ; 
girls  may  come  and  girls  may  go,  but  I 
work  on  forever,  unless  a  better  state 
of  things  can  be  devised ;  and  I  believe 
it  can. 

My  knowledge  of  work  has  stood  me 
in  right  good  stead ;  but  it  has  not 
dethroned  Biddy,  and  it  never  will.  I 
can  make  individuals  of  her  line  abdi- 
cate my  kitchen  when  they  become  un- 
bearable; but  as  American  housework 
is  now  organized,  nothing  can  take 
fh>m  the  race  their  mission  to  deface 
and  destroy,  to  break  and  to  blunder. 

But  I  verily  believe  we  have  dug 
deep  enough  at  last  to  reach  the  root 
of  the  matter;  at  any  rate,  there  ap- 
pears some  prospect  of  the  theory  being 
fairly  worked  out ;  but  there  is  the 
usual  amount  of  tradition  and  prejudice 
to  encounter,  of  course. 

Among  these,  the  axiom  of  good 
hoosekeepers,  that  it  is  "  shiftless  "  to 
buy  bakers'  bread,  and  put  the  washing 
out,  is  the  most  formidable  and  the 
least  to  be  blamed  in  the  present  state 
of  those  arts. 

It  would  be  shiftless  exceedingly  for 
most  of  us  to  pay  a  dollar  a  dozen  for 
the  family  wash,  ranging  all  the  way 
firom  six  to  two  dozen  pieces.  And 
who  desires  their  petition  for  daily 
bread  answered  in  the  form  of  the 
chippy,  alumy  stuff  furnished  by  two 
thirds  of  the  bakers  in  the  country  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  the  demand  for 
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the  manufacture  of  bread  to  become 
as  general  and  to  proceed  from  as  high 
quarters  as  that  for  sewing-machines. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  the  results 
of  the  best  known  methods  of  bread- 
making  would  be  at  our  doors  9 

Competition  and  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  skill,  always  consequent, 
would  be  a  matter  of  course. 

And  so  of  washing  and  ironiiig.  Is 
it  not  surprising,  that  when  the  making 
of  garments  has  been  brought  to  such 
a  degree  of  speed  and  perfection,  the 
art  of  the  laundress  then  should  be  in 
so  neglected  a  state  ?  As  long  as  there 
is  so  little  public  demand  for  this  work, 
it  will  always  be  so ;  but  suppose  it 
were  known  that  the  washing  of  every 
family  in  town  were  to  be  sent  out 
weekly.  Would  not  the. attention  of  a 
multitude  of  the  thousands  who  must 
work  or  starve  be  turned  to  this  new 
source  of  i)rofit?  Rival  laundries 
would  try  to  draw  custom  by  perfect- 
ing the  nicest  methods,  and,  for  that 
reason  and  their  own  profit,  would 
presently  find  out  ways  of  speed  and 
cheapness  now  unguessed.  It  seems  not 
absurd  to  believe  the  time  would  arrive 
when  the  uniform  perfection  of  our 
"  done-up  "  garments  would  be  greater 
than  now,  always  liable  as  they  are  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  one  slatternly 
servant. 

And  with  the  like  demand,  you 
would  soon  find  one  of  the  army  of 
pastry-cooks  springing  up,  who  could 
make  you  as  good  a  cake  or  pie,  or 
mould  of  gelatine,  cornstarch,  tapioca, 
or  plum  pudding,  as  you  with  all  your 
fluster  and  fatigue  of  weighing,  measur- 
ing, and  baking  your  own  anxious 
faces  could  produce. 

We  will  suppose  washing-day,  iron- 
ing-day, and  baking-day  all  purged 
from  the  calendar  of  the  week :  if  you 
employ  two  servants,  is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  one  could  do  the  remaining 
work  ? 

If  you  are  not  invalid  with  some 
serious  ail,  would  it  be  so  very  impossi- 
ble to  do  without  any  at  all  9  It  never 
can  be  done  with  the  amount  of  work 
now  in  our  homes,  and  there  is  no  use 


talking  about  that.  No  knowledge  of 
"housework  and  cooking"  will  give 
American  women  the  coarse  strength 
needful  for  the  perpetual  performance 
of  the  heavier  labors  of  the  house. 

But  lift  these  off,  and  then,  indeed, 
that  "Declaration  of  Independence" 
becomes  possible.  Servants  will  then 
find  that  they  can  be  and  will  be  dis- 
pensed with,  unless  they  amend  "  their 
ways  and  their  manners  "  forthwith. 

Suppose  you  pay  your  girl  a  hundred 
dollars  a-year:  she  must  eat  and  de- 
stroy at  least  two  hundred  more.  If  you 
pay  the  public  laundry  two  hundred 
a-year,  and  your  bread,  &c.,  costs  you 
fifty  dollars  more  than  if  made  at 
home,  will  you  have  lost  ? 

Think  of  it  I  no  more  of  those  for- 
lorn days,  when  Biddy  savagely  slops 
about  the  kitchen,  with  her  "  b'iler " 
upon  the  front  of  the  range,  while  you 
wade  around  trying  to  get  a  poor 
dinner. 

I  look  forward  with  bright  expecta- 
tion to  the  time  when  thus,  and  thus 
alone,  Biddy  shall  be  dethroned;  for 
then  our  ladies,  and  their  own  fair 
"  girls,"  will  have  no  further  excuse  for 
deferring  their  own  active  reign.  The 
burdens  of  the  house  can  no  longer  be 
too  heavy  for  them.  They  need  no 
longer  shut  their  eyes  in  heart-sick  dis- 
couragement at  finding  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  of  slovenliness  over  all.  They 
need  not  keep  a  servant,  if  they  do  not 
choose;  or  need  not  intrust  her  with 
those  finer  labors  which  give  the  tone 
and  finish  to  all  housekeeping. 

There  will  no  longer,  I  repeat,  be 
excuse  for  them  to  confine  their  migra- 
tions from  bed  to  breakfast-table,  and 
thence  to  the  sofa :  the  work  will  not 
be,  as  it  now  too  truly  is, "  beyond  their 
strength."  When  they  have  occasion  to 
handle  the  broom,  they  need  not  do  it 
as  if  they  were  sweeping  every  illusion 
of  hop^  from  the  path  of  life,  but  must 
labor  with  the  certainty  that  the  work 
will  be  "  done  up  "  directly.  May  the 
day  hasten  when  housekeepers,  young 
and  old,  will  be  convinced  that  we  are 
hampering  and  wasting  our  domestic 
peace  by  persisting  in  labors  which  do 
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not  belong  to  the  home,  bat  sliould  be 
outside  callings  exclusiyely. 

Excellent  must  be  the  results  of  in- 
crease of  our  own  culinary  lore,  ex- 
cellent (let  us  hope)  the  incoming  of 
the  Chinese ;  and  both  will  help  bring 


in  the  golden  years  of  peace.  But 
never  till  our  homes  cease  to  be  work- 
shops chafed  by  the  friction  of  endless 
toil,  will  they  rise  perfectly  to  their  true 
end  of  nurseries  of  a  Christian  nation, 
and  the  zest  and  delight  of  the  land. 
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One  of  the  London  journals  calls  for  a 
treatise  on  "  Conversation  Openings ; " 
a  work  from  which  diffident  men  may 
learn  how  to  get  over  the  awkward 
pause  that  follows  an  introduction  be- 
tween strangers.  Conversation,  among 
people  who  have  any  thing  in  them,  is  a 
train  that  is  pretty  sure  to  go  off  safely 
when  once  fairly  fired,  but  the  first 
spark  always  requires  effort,  and  some- 
times skilL  At  an  old-fashioned  thanks- 
giving dinner,  for  instance,  such  as  more 
people  ate  on  the  eighteenth  of  November 
last  than  on  any  previous  day  in  human 
annals,  who  has  not  observed  that  it  takes 
longer  to  start  a  live  topic  than  to  carve 
a  turkey ;  altliODgh,  when  cover  is  once 
broken,  in  either  case,  the  work  never 
stops  till  it  is  well  done,  and  every  body 
remembers  only  at  parting  how  good  it 
has  been. 

So  it  is  at  this  little  table,  around  which 
we  love  to  talk.  Sometimes  the  com- 
pany is  all  in  one  poor  brain,  and  there 
the  different  " organs''  or  tendencies 
discuss  any  chance  topic  among  them- 
selves, after  the  fashion  described  by 
Goorgo  Combe  in  one  of  his  Essays  on 
Phrenology, — ^that  mental  science  of  for- 
tune-tellers. Then  there  is  no  want  of 
topics,  no  need  of  a  specious  opening ; 
for  what  man  but  is  always  enough  at 
odds  with  himself  to  have  something  to 
dispute  about  internally?  But  when 
friends  drop  in,  the  trouble  comes.  Here 
are  four  of  them  to-day  sitting  with  me ; 
whom  I  call  Conservative,  Radical, 
Skeptic,  and  Woman,  the  last  inclined, 
but  not  abandoned  to  strong-mindedness. 
These  are  not  accurate  descriptions,  but 
the  letters  C,  B.,  S.,  and  W.  answer  as 
well  as  any  for  initials ;  adding  E.  which 
may  stand  for  Ego  the  reporter.    The 


want  I  feel  is  a  topic ;  after  greetings,  I 
therefore  remark  to  all,  by  way  of  fish- 
ing for  one : 

E,  "What  dull  times  the  newspapers 
have  had  for  a  month  past. 

S»  Yes,  that  is  wbat  makes  them 
interesting  to  sensible  men.  In  these 
times  of  no  news,  they  are  driven  to 
discuss  matters  of  lasting  interest,  and 
so  become  brilliant.  If  a  journal  is  still 
dull,  in  spite  of  the  dull  times,  the 
dulness  must  be  innate  and  hopeless. 

W.  Can  any  thing  be  duller  than  the 
writing  of  shallow  men  on  deep  themes? 
I  dread  to  see  a  serious  subject  handled 
in  some  newspapers,  where  the  writers' 
heads  seem  to  run  pure  ink  unmixed 
with  brains. 

R,  I  could  stand  the  dulnoss,  were  I 
sure  of  the  honesty.  But  why  do  not 
the  newspapers  at  once  drive  Mr. 
Jenckes's  Civil  Service  Bill  through 
Congress,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  as 
corrupt  as  the  managing  politicians — in 
fact,  are  with  them  ? 

S,  You  wrong  them  there.  They 
cannot  harp  on  one  tiling  forever.  Most 
of  them  are  certainly  advocating  the 
Bill  after  a  fashion,  perhaps  not  wisely — 

C,  But  perhaps  too  well.  Have  you 
considered  what  a  profound  change  this 
Bill  tlireatens  to  make  in  our  govern- 
ment? It  will  raise  up  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional office-holders;  bcs^ides  taking 
away  half  the  influence  and  dignity  of 
the  Congressmen,  in  their  patronage. 
Can  we  afford  to  weaken  Congress,  and 
make  membership  loss  desirable  there ; 
or  to  form  a  sort  of  aristocracy  by  putting 
a  permanent  set  of  men  in  civil  office  ? 

R,  We  can  certainly  afford  to  take 
away  all  low  motives  for  seeking  a  seat 
in  Congress ;  and  that  body  would  only 
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be  streogtiioned  by  abolishing  the  curse 
of  petty  bargain  and  sale  and  intrigue 
now  carried  on  in  wielding  this  patron- 
age. 

W,  A  terrible  aristocracy,  too,  a  few 
hundreds  of  clerks  will  be,  working 
seven  hours  a-day  for  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a-year;  and 
depending  for  their  bread  on  hard  work 
and  good  behavior. 

B.  Yes;  if  the  Bill  really  weakened 
Congress,  the  Executive  departments 
would  press  it  strongly;  if  it  really 
looked  to  an  aristocracy,  Congress  itself 
would  at  least  give  it  a  fair  hearing  and 
a  direct  vote.  But  unfortunately  it  is  a 
measure  which  no  one  man  seems  to 
have  more  interest  than  another  in 
adopting,  except  its  author,  to  whom  it 
will  bring  lasting  honor.  And  a  great 
many  men  have  an  interest,  or  think 
they  Lave,  against  it.  There  will  never 
be  a  paid  lobby  for  it;  and  it  cannot 
pass,  unless  the  people,  whose  Bill  it  is, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  sort  of  lobby 
of  the  whole,  and  demand  it 

B,  They  will  do  it,  if  petitions  are 
actively  circulated.  I  think  the  Bill  has 
a  good  chance  this  year.  It  is  sure  to 
be  a  law  before  many  years,  and,  once 
passed,  can  never  be  repealed,  for  it  will 
at  once  make  the  government  cheaper 
and  more  useful,  and  will  help  obviously 
to  raise  the  public  morals. 

S,  How  sanguine  you  are  I  There  must 
be  a  certain  comfort  in  feeling  so  much 
faith  in  contrivances,  legislative  and 
other,  to  make  governments  and  men 
cheap  and  good. 

B,  Not  at  all :  it  is  not  a  contrivance  to 
make  men  good,  but  the  removal  of  con- 
trivances which  now  make  them  bad, 
that  I  commend  in  this  Bill.  The  present 
system  of  patronage  is  corrupting  to  all 
concerned. 

TT.  Why  apologize  for  your  faith,  and 
explain  it  away  ?  Why  are  men  always 
ashamed  to  be  caught  believing,  especially 
in  anything  good  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  "  contrivances,"  as  you  call  them, 
are  just  as  capable  of  improving  charac- 
ter as  of  harming  it ;  of  exciting  good 
motives  as  bad  ones.  Until  you  have 
people  in  politics  who  believe  this,  your 


"legidative  contrivances"  will  not  be 
worth  much. 

E,  The  propensity  to  "meddle. and 
muddle  "  is  not  exactly  womanly,  but  is 
what  men  call  womanish.  AVhen  wopaen 
vote,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  acts  of 
Congress  to  make  all  mankind  virtuous 
and  happy.  But  so  long  as  men  have 
the  social  organization  in  charge,  they 
will  cling  ever  more  to  the  let-alone  doc- 
trine. The  people  must  work  out  their 
own  life,  in  the  simplest  forms  possible. 

S,  Few  in  this  country  differ  from  you 
in  the  theory.  But  the  trouble  is  to 
keep  upour  faith  in  it,  through  all  slips 
and  failures.  You  may  make  fun  of  the 
"  Imperialist,"  and  other  childish  ex- 
pressions of  distrust  in  our  institutions, 
but  how  does  your  doctrine  of  popular 
government  get  along  under  the  load  it 
has  to  carry,  in  the  election  frauds  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  instance  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  voting,  when  the  bal- 
lot-boxes are  **  stuffed  "  by  gangs  of  un- 
scrupulous-men, or  the  returns  manufac- 
tured, without  regard  to  the  votes  really 
cast? 

jB.  I  have  always  regarded  these  frauds 
as  scattered  and  local  matters,  which  \vlll 
stir  the  public  conscience,  and  be  put 
down,  as  soon  as  they  become  really  im- 
portant. 

/SI  The  public  conscience  is  more  pa- 
tient than  Balaam^s  ass,  and  says  not  a 
word,  under  blows  that  could  scarcely 
be  more  terrible.  Do  you  know  that 
this  kind  of  cheating  is  growing  every 
year;  that  it  already  makes  voting  a 
mockery  in  these  two  great  cities,  and 
threatens  to  control  the  result  in  four  of 
the  largest  States,  should  they  be  closely 
contested,  in  the  next  election  for  Pres- 
ident? 

B.  It  is  a  cheap  accusation  for  either 
party  to  bring  against  the  other;  but 
who  has  any  proof  of  it  ? 

S.  I  have  proof  enough  to  put  it  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  that  the  official 
returns  in  New  York,  as  finally  made  up, 
are  the  result,  not  of  the  votes  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  corrupt  bargains  of  a 
few  politicians. 

For  instance,  yon  know :  he  is  a 

republican,  and   is    popularly   said    to 
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^  Bwbg  a  ward,''  and  to  know  whateyer 
is  most  worth  knowing  of  ^*  the  inside  of 
politics.''  His  circle  of  associates  com- 
pliment him  highly  on  the  vote  of  his 
ward,  which  is  unexpectedly  favorable 
to  his  party.  I  asked  him  by  what  exer- 
tioDB  ho  was  able  to  do  so  well,  and  he 
told  me,  privately,  this :  "  Why,  you  see, 
I  had  my  own  men  among  the  Tammany 
managers  in  our  ward,  who  sold  the 
whole  concern  out  to  me.  I  got  a  list  of 
their  repeaters'  names,  and  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  would  vote ;  and  so,  early 
in  the  morning,  I  just  brought  up  a  gang 
of  my  own  and  quietly  voted  on  all  the 
namejL  When  their  gang  came,  it  was  too 
late ;  their  names  had  been  voted  on,  and 
they  dared  not  complain,  lest  their  fraud- 
ulent registry  be  detected." 

Again,  in  several  election  districts, 
where  the  boards  of  canvassers  were 
made  up  from  both  parties,  the  returns 
vero  the  result  of  mutual  bargain  and 
nle.  Thus,  in  one  place,  the  sole  Re- 
publican canvasser  had  no  interest  in 
•ay  local  candidate,  but  wished  *'  to  take 
care  of  his  State  ticket."  But  his  Dem- 
ocratic associates  were  anxious  for  their 
Ward  officers.  Accordingly,  they  were 
permitted  to  *'fix"  the  figures  for  all 
but  the  State  offices ;  then  the  Republi- 
can gave  a  large  migority  for  his  own 
candidates ;  and  did  not  blush  to  tell  me 
80.  These  are  J)ut  instances  out  of  seve- 
ral that  are  familiar  to  all  politicians  of 
New  York  city. 

(7.  Why  not  enforce  the  law  ? 

S,  What  do  you  suppose  has  become 
of  the  scores  of  "  repeaters  "  caught  on 
election-day?  What  of  the  canvassers, 
in  Brooklyn,  who  were  proved  by  tlie 
District  Attorney  to  have  forged  their 
returns?  There  is  no  court  in  these 
cities  which  will  give  the  law  a  chance 
against  such  fellows ;  for  they  act  under 
the  inunediate  direction  of  the  men  who 
make  the  Judges.  It  is  hard  enough,  at 
best,  to  convict  of  such  a  crime ;  with 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  city 
and  most  of  the  judiciary  in  scarcely 
disguised  sympathy  with  the  rogues,  it 
is  impossible. 

B,  I  suppose,  then,  we  shall  have  to 
go  on  drifting  away,  with  public  morals 


corrupting  and  elections  losing  public 
confidence,  until  a  crisis  comes.  Let  a 
national  election  once  be  decided  by  such 
practices,  or  appear  to  have  been  so  de- 
cided, and  I  suppose  the  people  will  find 
a  way  to  stop  them.  Men  who  would 
rather  fight  than  submit  to  a  usurper, 
would  probably  not  sit  quietly  under  a 
ruler  who  had  stolen  his  office. 

B,  No;  but  would  you  have  party 
strife  become  actual  war  ?  A  great  deal 
of  letting  ulone  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
thing;  but  perhaps  there  may  be  too 
much  of  it.  Now,  I  have  a  pet  notion 
that  the  evil  may  bo  cured,  not  by  com- 
plicated registry  laws,  and  multiplied 
penalties  which  will  never  be  enforced, 
but  in  the  simplest  way  ima;;inable ;  by 
making  every  fraud  of  the  kind  proclaim 
itself  to  the  world. 

C.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

^.  I  mean  that  the  root  of  the  trouble 
is  in  the  secret  ballot.  Sni)poso  each 
voter,  instead  of  putting  a  paper  into  a 
box,  had  to  speak  up  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
answer  to  his  name,  and  say  for  whom 
he  votes.  This  would  check  repeating 
by  making  it  very  dangerous.  Every 
suspected  voter  would  be  watched  by  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  now. 
There  would  be  a  motive  to  t\»llow  him 
up  which  docs  not  now  exist :  for  his  vote, 
being  on  record,  could  bo  cast  out,  and 
the  poll  corrected,  at  any  time,  while, 
now  that  the  voting  is  secret,  his  ballot 
cannot  be  tracked,  but  once  cast  is  in 
finally.  But,  best  of  all,  this  would  quite 
stop  the  forging  of  returns,  the  last  and 
favorite  way  of  cheating.  Around  each 
poll  would  be  a  number  of  citizens,  the 
agents  of  each  party,  who  would  keep 
their  private  registry  to  check  that  of 
the  canvassers,  and  false  returns  would 
be  as  impossible  as  they  are  iu  nominat- 
ing conventions. 

0.  Very  fine,  indeed ;  but  you  must  see 
objections  enough.  The  Constitution  of 
New  York  requires  all  elections  to  be  by 
ballot. 

E.  Yes,  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  the  form,  at  least  of  national 
elections. 

C.  That  may  bo  true  ;  but  a  harder 
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task  than  defining  a  Oonstitation  re- 
mains. How  will  yon  cliange  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people?  Right  or  wrong, 
they  cherish  the  ballot  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, and  will  be  slow  to  give  it  np. 

E,  Why  ?  It  is  of  no  real  value  in  this 
country.  Nobody's  vote  is  really  a  secret ; 
if  any  employer  were  disposed  to  drive 
his  men  to  vote  with  him,  he  could  com- 
pel tbcm  to  show  their  ballots,  as  easily 
as  to  speak  out  under  his  dictation.  But 
such  compulsion  is  impossible  in  this 
country. 

8,  No,  it  is  not  impossible  in  any 
country,  but  least  of  all  where  wealth 
has  tl^e  unchecked  authority  in  society 
and  politics  which  it  is  gaining  here. 
There  is  a  certain  instinct  among  the  peo- 
ple, confirmed  more  and  more  every 
year  by  what  they  hoar  of  the  unavail- 
ing demand  of  the  British  laborer  for 
the  ballot,  which  tells  them  that  the  fran- 
chise is  not  worth  much,  if  it  cannot  be 
exercised  in  secret,  on  an  emergency. 
Remember  that  these  election  frauds  are 
really  dreaded  by  but  a  handful  of  the 
voters,  even  of  the  great  cities;  while 
all  of  four  millions  of  citizens  through- 
out the  land  know  what  a  delicious 
thing  it  is  to  "scratch"  a  candidate  or 
two,  on  occasion,  without  being  sus- 
pected. You  cannot  persuade  them  to 
give  it  up. 

i?.  Well,  I  should  at  least  like  to  see  a 
fair  effort  made.  I  think  our  people  are 
not  cowards,  and  few  of  them  really  care 
for  secrecj"  in  this  matter.  Let  them  see 
the  advantages  of  publicity,  and  they 
will  accept  it.  If  not,  we  shall  have  to 
try  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips's  panacea ;  he 
insists  that  when  women  vote,  elections 
will  be  pure. 

C»  This  is  fortunately  no  longer  an 
open  question.  A  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  Municipal  Elections,  was  drawn 
up  so  carelessly  that,  with  no  such  in- 
tention, it  let  the  female  sex  through 
one  of  its  ambiguities;  and  they  have 
just  been  voting  in  Nottingham.  It  was 
always  a  corrupt  place ;  a  sort  of  rotten 
borough,  famous  for  bribery.  But,  on 
this  occasion,  no  secret  was  made  of  the 
market  for  votes;  the  working- women 
evidently  finding  the  sale  of  them  the 


easiest  imaginable  way  to  get  a  good 
dinner — a  rare  luxury  for  them.  Many 
of  them  sold  their  votes  to  both  sides. 

W.  But  yon  do  not  suppose  that  the 
bad  conduct  of  the  working-women  in 
Nottingham  proves  any  thing  against  the 
women  of  the  United  States  ? 

8.  It  at  least  disposes  of  the  romantic 
notion  that  the  mere  presence  of  women 
is  to  purify  politics.  The  only  protec- 
tion against  bribery  is  character  in  the 
voter;  and  unless  women  have  a  higher 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  society  in 
voting  than  men  have,  they  will  be  jnM 
as  likely  to  sell  out  their  franchise. 
Surely  no  one  will  claim  that  thoy  have 
that  sense  now. 

E,  You  despair  of  any  cure  for  cheat- 
ing at  elections,  then  9 

8,  I  despair  of  any  grand  stroke  of 
legislation,  by  which  this  is  to  bo  done, 
or  any  other  great  good  that  lies  in  char- 
acter. Public  opinion  is  the  essential  in- 
stitution, out  of  which  all  others  grow; 
and  the  only  men  that  are  likely  to  fight 
successfully  against  corruption  are  those 
who  keep  hammering  away  at  the  pub- 
lic mind,  quickening^  its  conscieneSe, 
awakening  its  indignation,  an^  then  di- 
recting its  efforts  for  reform  into  the 
simplest  and  easiest  methods.  Tinker- 
ing with  forms  of  government  is  a  fash- 
ionable vice  of  the  day ;  but  in  a  repub- 
lican country  the  particular  forms  do 
not  really  matter  much.  The  essential 
thing  is  the  character  of  the  people ;  and 
the  government  can  never  be  much  bet- 
tor or  much  worse  than  that  is. 

R,  Your  opinion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, then,  must  be  a  very  low  one  indeed ; 
for  they  have  repeatedly  tried  to  set  up 
a  popular  government,  but  it  always  de- 
generates rapidly  into  a  despotism ;  and, 
I  take  it,  that  is  the  very  worst  tendency 
a  government  can  have.  Does  it  indi- 
cate that  the  French  are  the  worst  of 
people? 

8.  By  no  means.  Thoy  are  far  behind 
the  English  or  Americans  in  political 
education,  and  especially  in  that  sense  for 
law  which  is  it«  best  result.  But  they 
are  on  the  road  to  its  attainment,  and 
have  a  good  foundation  for  it  in  their 
thorough'  drill ;  for  it  is  not  in  their  army 
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only,  bat  in  their  literature  and  in  all 
combined  action,  that  the  French  aro  the 
best-drilled  pcojjle  in  the  world.  Con- 
sider, too,  how  far  ahead  they  are,  even 
in  politics,  of  every  nation  but  two  or 
three.  They  know  enough  really  to  de- 
sire freedom,  which  cannot  fairly  be  said 
even  of  the  Italians.  "Whether  any  na- 
tion on  earth  knows  enougli  not  only  to 
defire  it,  but  to  keep  it,  is  as  yet  un- 
known. 

R.  I  begin  to  have  hope  of  the  French, 
since  they  elected  Roche  fort,  from  Paris, 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  It  shows  that  tlie 
democrats  are  really  irreconcilable.  The 
Emperor  cannot  spare  power  enough  to 
bay  them.  He  must  give  up  all  he  has, 
and  be  merely  a  man,  before  they  will 
tolerate  him.  Even  then,  I  believe, 
most  of  them  would  have  him  tried  for 
the  murders  of  December;  and  they  aro 
right 

C.  That  is  Just  the  spirit  that  is 
threatening  France,  and  therefore  Eu- 
rope, with  a  social  chaos.  Admit  that 
Napoleon  is  a  usurper — was  once  a 
tyrant,  a  murderer :  what  has  any  one 
to  do  with  that,  if  he  acts  wisely  now, 
and  gives  the  French  the  best  govern- 
ment attainable?  Shall  mere  personal 
hatred  and  revenge  take  the  place  of 
statesmanship  ? 

**  EcboM  die  o£r— ecArccIy  revcrbcrato 
Forever ;  why  ehould  ill  keep  ccboin;):  ill, 
Aad  never  let  oar  ears  have  done  tritb  noise ! " 

W.  Whatl  Let  a  man  rule  a  great 
nation,  stand  forth  before  the  world  as 
its  chief  and  spokesman,  whose  soul  and 
Ufe  are  red  and  black  with  every  crime  ? 
Surely  not,  if  virtue  can  get  strength 
enough  to  crash  him  1  It  is  bad  enough 
for  a  people  to  be  forced  to  endure  his 
rule,  bat  their  supreme  degradation 
would  be  to  accept  it. 

8.  It  seems  pretty  safe  to  predict  that 
they  will  not  accept  it.  The  Emperor's 
speech,  promising  the  largest  liberty, 
has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  which  is  the  Frencli 
Congress ;  and  a  very  French  Congress 
indeed.  He  is  eloquent  as  well  as  pow- 
erftal,  and  in  Franco  both  eloquence  and 
power  go  further  in  controlling  opinion 
than  anywhere  else.   But  he  really  made 
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no  important  concessions ;  not  a  tithe  of 
what  the  people  demand,  and  the  first 
discussions  are  likely  to  define  sharply 
the  antagonism  between  him  and  them. 

C.  Meanwhile  the  liberal  leaders  sec 
that  there  may  be  danger  from  below  as 
well  as  from  above,  and  that  a  Paris  mob 
may  become  a  many-headed  tyrant,w(>i*sc 
than  the  one  they  are  attacking.  AVhcn 
such  men  as  Bonccl  and  Oambetta  begin 
to  deprecate  revolution,  you  may  be  sure 
that  shrewd  ambition  suspects  a  pretty 
obstinate  life  in  the  Empire  yet. 

TT.  Bat  do  not  submit  to  bo  dazzled 
by  the  light  of  a  crown,  so  as  to  condone 
a  life  that  unites  Belial  and  Moloch.  I 
don't  like  cursing,  but  I  read  Swin- 
burne's cursing  sonnets  on  Napoleon  as 
meant  for  the  ruler,  not  for  the  man, 
and  so  get  along  with  them  as  well  as 
with  David's  cursing  Psalms.  Lot  me 
read  you  one  of  them : 

'*  Hath  ho  not  deeds  to  do  and  days  to  »co 
Yet  ere  the  day  that  \a  to  see  him  dead  7 
Beats  there  no  brain  yet  In  the  poi(>OQOTi3  h'>'ul, 
Throbs  there  no  treason  7  If  no  such  thing  there  be, 
If  no  sQch  thought,  surely  this  is  not  he. 
Look  to  the  hands  then  ;  are  the  liands  not  red  ? 
What  are  the  shadows  ai)out  this  man's  bcMl  ? 
Death,  was  not  this  the  cup-bearer  to  thee  7 
Naj',  lot  him  live  then  till  in  th(s  life's  stead 

Even  he  shall  pray  for  that  thou  hast  to  give ; 
Till,  seeing  his  ho]X)B  and  not  hi:)  nK>moric8  f.c<l, 
Even  he  shall  cry  upon  thee  a  bitter  cry, 
That  life  is  worse  than  death  ;  then  lot  him  live, 
Till  death  seems  worse  than  life  ;  then  lei  him 
die." 

S.  Rochefort  sot  to  music ;  la  I-anteme 
lifted  into  the  mists  of  verse,  till  it  be- 
comes a  sham  star.  Sad  will  the  night 
be  in  which  it  becomes  tlio  guiding  star 
of  France.  Ladies  may  bo  excused  for 
bringing  moral  judgments  into  politics, 
but  men  and  nations  are  ruined  by  it. 
Either  religion  or  morality  is  sure  to 
degrade  and  corrupt  statcsmansliip,  or 
rather  to  destroy  it.  Church  politics  aro 
always  the  worst  in  the  world,  and 
moral-sense  politics  not  far  behind  them. 
Government  will  not  bear  looking  at  in 
that  light ;  ambition  and  glory  look  shab- 
by in  it.  Byron  was  right  on  this  point, 
as  we  shall  all  agree : 

•*  Were  things  but  only  called  by  their  right  name, 
Csesar  himself  would  bo  ashamed  of  fame." 

F.  You  are  fond  of  Bvron,  since  the 
hard  stories  about  him.     "Wlien  do  you 
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find  time  to  read  him  ?  And  what  sort 
of  books  do  jou  keep  at  hand,  to  pick 
up  in  odd  hours  ? 

S.  I  have  no  rule  about  it.  For  five 
years  I  carried  Tennyson  in  my  pocket ; 
then  fell  back  on  Shakespeare  for  a  year 
or  two ;  then  to  Goethe.  But  of  late  my 
leisure  has  gone  to  books  of  the  hour, 
or  to  its  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. 

(7.  Every  body  t^lls  the  same  thing. 
Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  even  well-read 
men,  as  we  call  them,  are  so  miscella* 
neous  in  this  ? 

S.  Kot  at  all.  That  is  what  makes 
them  well-read.  System  in  study  is 
good,  bat  system  in  general  reading  is  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  All  your 
manuals  and  formal  essays  about  read- 
ing make  a  capital  "blunder  here.  A 
regular  training  in  a  special  line  is  neces- 
sary to  mental  efficiency,  as  it  is  to  every 
other  sort  of  efficiency,  and  a  good  writer 
or  thinker  or  speaker  must  have  it.  But 
out  of  his  line,  what  he  wants  is  intelli- 
gonco ;  and  intelligence  never  came  yet 
by  system.  Read  every  thing ;  if  you 
canH  do  that,  at  least  read  a  variety. 

C,  But  does  not  most  of  such  reading 
go  to  waste  ? 

S.  That  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  waste.  Business  is  work ;  study  is 
the  hardest  kind  of  work ;  but  reading 
ought  to  be  recreation.  If  eating,  drink- 
ing, rest,  and  amusement  are  waste,  gen- 
eral reading  is  so.  It  is  the  mind's  great- 
est luxury,  and  ought  to  be  just  the 
opposite  of  work,  and  is  so  in  precisely 
the  best  professional  workers. 

C.  But  there  you  run  against  Lord 
Coke,  Mr.  Warren,  Frofessor  Forter, 
and  every  other  adviser  of  authority. 
Besides,  how  can  there  be  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  intellectual  occupations 
of  the  same  mind  ?  For  instance,  how 
shall  it  be  hard  work  for  a  reviewer  to 
study  up  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  Eu- 
ropean Morals  for  review,  and  mere  play 
for  another  man  to  read  the  same  book, 
with  the  same  attention,  and  of  his  own 
curiosity  ? 

S.  Just  as  a  game  of  chess  may  be 
professional  work  for  Staunton  or  An- 
derssen,  while  you  and  I  find  rest  in  it. 


Systems  always  run  in  ruts,  however 
well  conceived  they  may  be.  The  thing 
to  avoid  in  reading  is  mere  ruts;  nar- 
rowing one's  interest  in  the  world  by 
taking  a  few  points  of  view,  a  few  lines 
of  thought,  instead  of  keeping  open  to 
all.  Intelligence  means  communion 
with  the  intellectual  world  in  all  its 
forms  of  activity.  Intelligence  means 
knowledge  that  is  wide  enough  to  afford 
sympathy  and  tolerance  to  every  form 
of  narrowness. 

0.  A  smattering  of  evei-y  thing  is  then 
to  be  preferred  to  thorough  knowledge 
of  one  or  a  few  subjects  ? 

S,  No ;  but  no  reproach  is  easier  than 
"  smattering."  What  does  it  mean  ?  If 
a  man  slights  his  proper  work,  and  fails 
to  do  that  thoroughly,  ho  is  justly  called 
a  smatterer.  So  it  is,  too,  if  he  blindly 
or  weakly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  few 
great  principles  which  underlie  every 
subject  of  reading,  and  deals  in  isolated 
fragments  of  knowledge.  The  general 
reader  could  not  help  doing  this  some 
ages  ago,  but  now  most  subjects  he  will 
want  to  know  lie  in  clear  outline  in  the 
literature  of  the  day  around  him.  He 
fixes  these  principles  in  his  mind  the 
more  by  every  bit  of  reading  ho  really 
enjoys,  and  afterwards  reads  on  in  the 
light  of  them. 

W.  You  do  not  join  in  the  abuse  so 
many  lavish  on  the  rage  for  periodicals, 
which  are  supplanting  standard  books? 

S,  Not  at  all ;  the  fact  is  not  that  the 
taste  of  readers  is  lower,  but  that  cur- 
rent literature  is  better.  It  has  risen — 
not  all,  but  the  best  of  it — far  above  the 
taste  of  old  times ;  and  now  there  is  no 
one  who  cannot  always  find  in  it  some- 
thing good  enough  for  him. 

W.  This  is  comforting  doctrine  to 
most  of  us  desultory  readers.  But  ^*  the 
classics  "  lie  on  our  consciences  still. 

S.  Well,  we  had  better  throw  them 
off.  The  less  we  have  to  do  with  them, 
except  as  inclination  leads  the  way,  the 
better.  The  golden  rule  is  to  follow 
one's  own  curiosity,  one's  own  interest, 
the  natural  stimulus ;  and  this  will  bring 
us  up  to  them  whenever  they  are  good 
for  us.  What  good  will  a  man  get  out 
of  Shakespeare,  who  forces  his  mind  to 
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liim  as  a  task?  Uo  wrote  to  amuse; 
and  only  tlie  miud  in  search  of  arause- 
ment  can  really  reach  his.  It  is  this 
importation  of  tlio  impertinent  idea  of 
dotj  and  responsibility  into  hoars  of  in- 
tellectaal  enjoyment  that  destroys  all 
geoiality  in  our  culture.  Keep  it  for 
"work,  where  it  belongs  ;  and  at  other 
times,  let  the  mind  live  and  grovr,  as  the 
river  runs,  "  at  its  own  aweet  will." 

C,  Bat  what  a  lieathenish  notion  is 
this  I  Can  a  mind  make  the  most  of  it- 
self in  any  mood  hut 

"  A%  ever  in  my  great  Tank  mastered  cyo  "  1 

Shall  not  a  man  live  always  under  the 
pressure  to  make  the  most  of  himself  ? 

8.  No  man  over  made  the  most  of  him- 
self. The  best  minds  are  but  the  frag- 
ments of  the  plan  they  are  built  on — the 
▼recks  of  what  they  might  have  been. 
But  life  has  no  economics ;  intellectual 
Ufe  the  least  of  all.  It  is  lavish  of  its 
capabilities ;  *^  of  fifty  seeds,  it  often 
brings  but  one  to  bear ; "  and  to  husband 
them  anxiously  is  the  worst  mistake  of  all. 
Let  it  grow ;  leave  tlie  mystery  of  waste 
to  the  future  tliat  is  "  behind  the  veil ;  " 
and  enjoy  freedom.  Rely  on  it,  only  in 
the  frolic  freedom  of  its  own  impulses 
does  mind  gather  the  best  power. 

C»  This  were  good  talk  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  is  sowing  thistles  in  a  field 
of  thorns  to  teach  such  doctriues  now. 
We  live  in  a  desultory  world,  and  in  a 
conotry  the  most  so  of  all ;  and  litera- 
ture, at  best,  lies  around  us  in  little 
scraps.  What  grand  old  times  they  were 
when  work  was  play ;  when  great  men 
foand  rest  enough  in  wliat  tbey  had  to 
do,  and  if  it  made  them  tired,  only  in- 
ferred that  it  was  a  worthy  task,  and 
kept  at  it  the  longer.  Thcro  was  Milton, 
the  model  radical,  six  or  seven  genera- 
tions ago.  Almost  all  that  we  know  of 
his  life  is,  that  he  was  never  idle  for  a 
minute.  In  his  book  on  Education,  he 
lays  down  a  plan  of  study  that  fills  every 
hour  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  re- 
marks that  the  student,  in  a  few  odd 
hours,  will  easily  have  picked  up  the 
Italian  language.  Why  not  ?  A  man  of 
proper  system  would  do  that  in  a  couple 
of  years,  while  undressing,  or  in  his 
bath.    Bat  study  is  unlmown  now,  and 


the  world  of  mind,  instead  of  a  round 
globe  moving  in  a  majestic  orbit,  i:i  shat- 
tered into  a  train  of  telescopic  asteroid*, 
hard  to  find  and  little  worth  finding. 

R,  What  will  not  blindness  conceal 
from  a  man !  If  your  eyes  arc  shut,  the 
sun  is  no  more  to  you  than  a  farihing 
dip.  But  all  this  grumbling  is  refuted 
by  one  fact,  which  is,  that  of  all  ages, 
this  is  the  age  of  scholarship,  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  of  the  most  diifused 
intelligence.  For  instance,  no  nation 
ever  before  could  boast  among  its  living 
men  seven  such  names  as  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Mill,  Baine,  Spencer,  Iluxley,  and 
Tyndall ;  and  how  many  men  there  are, 
in  England  alone,  who  rank  near  them  ! 
You  hold,  I  suppose,  that  when 

"Light  «hnll  sprond,  nnd  man  be liker  man 
Throui^li  all  tue  circle  of  tbo  golden  year,'* 

it  will  be  by  drajrging  down  tlie  great 
to  the  dead  level.  But  not  so  ;  it  is  only 
when  the  highest  are  still  struggling  up- 
ward that  the  whole  mass  of  society  i-< 
lifted. 

8*  Assertion  proves  neithcr's  por^ition ; 
and  much  is  to  be  said  aj^ainst  both  of 
you.  There  is  certainly  room  for  two 
opposite  opinions  as  to  the  chance  great 
minds  have  for  the  best  culture  in 
American  society.  Do  Tocquevillc  was 
a  good  observer,  and  he  found  public 
opinion  in  cur  democracy  a  most  watch- 
ful de?pot,  and  thought  there  was  less 
intellectual  freedom  here  than  anywhere 
else.  Yet  somebody  lias  saiJ — no  matter 
who,  for  it  has  become  a  proverb — that 
"nothing  pays  in  America  like  heresy.-' 
Which  is  right  ? 

TT.  I  don't  think  this  a  contradic- 
tion. Society  is  a  tyrant  to  any  opinion 
that  conflicts  with  its  passions  or  conve- 
nience, but  is  tolerant  enougli  oilier  wise. 
This  was  seen  when  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, so  respectable  before,  su<Idenly 
became  to  us  the  enemies  of  mankind,  in 
April,  18G1.  So  the  niov-nient  f-r  ele- 
vating woman  has  been  lK.ttcr  received 
here  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  in 
any  other  country,  with  less  bitterness 
and  less  ridicule.  But  let  it  oiiee  be- 
come an  immediate  pra  tieal  (['ler-lion 
whether  women  s'lall  vote  or  i^:>t,  and 
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you  will  see  passions  nearly  as  strong  as 
those  the  rebellion  roused. 

E.  Not  so,  madam,  if  one  may  take 
his  own  feelings  as  an  epitome  of  the  na- 
tion's— and  that  is  the  only  way  to  guess 
at  these  in  advance.  "We  all  felt  a  large 
amount  of  compressed  indignation  against 
rebels  before  the  war  began,  but  we  have 
no  such  explosive  tendencies  toward, 
you  and  your  ambitious  designs. 

W.  Yet  wben  a  few  earnest  women  go 
to  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  they 
are  stared  at  like  samples  of  the  gorilla 
tribe,  and  pursued  with  gibes  through 
the  streets,  by  the  men  of  science. 

R.  Yes ;  but  the  act  has  stirred  up  the 
whole  world  in  favor  of  them.  The  ca- 
ble report  of  it  in  Great  Britain  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  week  by  the  oflScial  invi- 
tation to  women  to  study  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  in 
New  York  public  opinion  is  strong 
against  excluding  them  from  the  schools, 
and  the  young  men  in  some  of  these  wel- 
come them. 

G.  Strong,  but  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable. There  may  be  some  need 
that  women  who  act  ns  nurses  shall 
learn  a  little  of  the  science  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief;  but  the  notion  of  mak- 
ing practitioners  of  them  will  be  labelled 
"poison,"  and  laid  away,  in  another 
generation,  side  by  side  with  such  fancies 
of  this  age  as  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
and  the  Northwest  Passage. 

E,  You  seem  to  me  to  retire  a  century 
further  into  prejudice  every  ten  minutes. 
Thanks  to  free  discussion,  that  question 
is  settled;  and  nothing  is  needed  but 
time  to  educate  enough  women  for  the 
work,  when  you  will  see  men  driven  en- 
tirely from  those  branches  of  medical 
practice  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
entered. 

E.  "We  must  all  at  least  agree  that,  so 
far,  women  seem  peculiarly  fit  for  med- 
ical practitioners,  and  the  public  gener- 
ally arc  now  ready  to  see  them  undertake 
a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  to  trust 
them  in  it. 

0.  Well,  you  are  all  against  mo  in  this, 
but  I  know  how  to  set  you  at  odds. 
"What  do  you  expect  will  become  of  the 
emancipated   blacks   in   the    Southern 


States?.  If  the  "suppressed  sex"  can 
now  take  the  world  into  its  own  hands, 
what  is  to  be  done  for  the  suppressed 
race  ?    Don't  all  speak  at  onoe  I 

8,  You  know  my  view.  The  happiest 
place  in  the  world  for  negroes  is  in  trop- 
ical islands,  such  as  the  British  West  In- 
dies; yet  after  nearly  thirty  years  of 
freedom  there,  they  are  poorer  than  they 
were  the  day  they  were  emancipated,  and 
there  are  fewer  of  them.  Their  numbers 
now  diminish  every  year.  I  see  no  other 
future  for  any  thoroughly  inferior  race 
that  comes  in  contact  with  ours  than 
gradual  extermination.  It  is  well  for  the 
world  that  it  is  so. 

W.  You  often  talk  extravagantly, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  whether  you  mean 
it  or  not ;  but  this  must  be  a  jest. 

S.  By  no  means.  The  hope  of  tlie 
world  is  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
best  races,  and  the  killing  out  of  weaker 
and  coarser  ones.  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is 
better  undiluted.  If  every  negro  on 
earth  should  die  to-day,  humanity  would 
be  the  richer  for  it  to-morrow. 

E.  But  has  life  no  value  in  itself? 
Would  not  the  world  be  poorer  by  mil- 
lions of  enjoying  lives  ? 

S.  Life  is  the  merest  trifle,  and  the 
weakness  of  this  age  comes  from  the 
habit  of  looking  at  it  through  a  micro- 
scope. Every  body  magnifies  its  value, 
and  our  ears  are  deafened  by  the  clamor 
and  twaddle  of  those  who  regard  life  as 
greater  than  its  ends.  The  war  tanght 
us  for  a  while  that  it  is  better  to  kill  or 
be  killed  outright  than  to  live  or  let  live 
worthless  days ;  but  now  we  are  forget- 
ting all  that,  and  the  old  sickly  snaffle 
about  the  gallows,  and  judicial  murders, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  life  and  the  sin  of 
war,  is  coming  back.  We  shall  get  over 
it  when  real  work  faces  us  again ;  and 
there  will  never  be  any  true  civilization 
until  "  the  individual  withers,  and  the 
world  is  more  and  more  " — until,  that  is, 
each  man  regards  his  own  life,  and  his 
neighbor's,  too,  as  nothing  but  a  means 
to  the  general  good. 

C.  So  you  would  murder  every  one 
who  seems  to  you  useless? 

S,  I  would  do  away  with  maudlin  ex- 
aggeration, and  not  pretend  to  an  optim- 
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ism  no  one  really  believes.  Wfiat  ore 
the  blacks  good  for?  They  are  idle, 
vkiooa,  weak  in  body,  passionate,  with 
braina  half  organized ;  and  the  effort  and 
cost  of  bringing  them  up  to  the  level  it 
has  taken  ns  untold  ages  to  reach,  would 
hold  ns  back  for  centuries.  They  will  be 
a  mere  drag  on  our  nation,  but  I  hope 
they  will  die  out. 

IT.  The  author  of  our  "  Sketches  in 
Color"  has  seen  them  thrpngh  and 
through,  and  knows  better.  Slie  finds 
10  them  qualities  of  greatness,  and  thinks 
they  may  yet  work  out  somewhere  a 
national  life,  worthy  to  compare  with 
die  best.  They  have  soul,  affection,  de- 
votion, music,  beyond  any  oUier  people, 
and  no  lack  of  wit 

C  Yet  she  has  not  mentioned  their 
greatest  resource  of  character.  It  is  that 
capacity  for  personal  allegiance,  that 
instinct  for  a  leader,  and  devotion  to  him 
when  they  find  him,  which  distin;^ishcs 
them  above  every  race.  This  quality 
may  have  helped  enslave  them,  but  free- 
dom will  purify  it  of  sub<)erviency,  and 
leave  it  a  rich  element  of  greatness.  It 
is  what  made  Paul  chief  of  Christians  in 
his  day;  it  is  what  made  the  age  of 
chivalry  the  heroic  age  of  Europe.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  wanting  in  it,  and 
never  excelled  in  the  knightly  virtues. 
If  the  negroes  bring  back  this  lost  force 
into  civilization,  tliey  will  contribute 
tlje  full  aliare  of  one  people  to  forming 
the  Golden  Age. 

JEL  I  don^t  know  how  that  may  be,  but 
I  see  no  less  right  to  life  and  its  joys 
under  one  fonn  of  skull  or  heel  than 
another ;  and  do  not  care  to  ask  what  a 
man  is  wortli,  nor  give  him  the  right  to 
ask  the  same  of  me.  Let  him  make  the 
moat  of  his  life ;  I  shall  try  to  make  the 
most  of  mine. 

£L  Strange  that  our  several  opinions 
on  a  practical  question  like  this,  which 
is  linked  with  politics  and  discussed  in 
the  newspapers,  should  turn  on  the  view 
we  take  of  a  purely  scientific  question, 
that  of  man's  origin  I  Now,  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  latest  researches  on  this  point  is,  that 
omr  race  is  millions  of  years  old,  instead 
of  thousands;  and  mobt  of  tliem  hold 


that  Darwin  is  right  about  its  develop- 
ment out  of  lower  forms.  Such  doctrine 
is  killing  human it:u*ianism  very  fust.  If 
natural  selection  has  made  men  out  of 
beasts,  then  scientific  selection,  which  is 
much  more  rapid  in  its  efiects,  can  surol^' 
make  angels  out  of  men.  We  have  only 
to  preserve  the  children  of  the  wise  and 
good,  killing  off  all  the  rest,  and  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Washington,  will  be  tlio 
average  man  after  a  few  generations.  I 
suspect  that  "  anthropologists "  are 
pretty  generally  on  the  way  to  tliis  con- 
clusion, even  if  they  have  not  yet  a  clear 
view  of  it. 

W.  Let  Darwinism  alone  fur  the  pro- 
sent.  We  agreed  to  write  down,  e;ich  of 
ns,what  we  regard  as  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  month  of  Xovembcr.  Are 
your  papers  all  ready  ?  Here  is  mine.  I 
say,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was 
a  splendid  triumph  of  energy  and  talent ; 
a  magnificent  occasion,  when  sovereigns 
met^  with  trains  richly  dressed,  and  tlien 
parted  to  fill  Europe  with  gossip  ;  and  it 
is  a  sort  of  mystery  as  yet,  since  no  one 
can  guess  how  much  it  will  change  ttio 
conrse  of  commerce. 

C.  Good!  I  did  not  think  so  much 
could  be  said  for  a  paltry  ditch  in  the 
desert.  I  say,  Napoleon's  speech  wlun 
the  O^rench  Chamber  met  was  the  great 
event  of  the  month.  Think  of  civil 
order  in  France,  the  peace  of  all  Europe, 
waiting  on  his  lips ;  and  of  the  amazing 
mental  vigor  tliat  defied  imminent  revo- 
lution, and  gather'jd  around  him  to  pre- 
vent it  all  except  the  least  sane  of  his 
enemies.  Is  it  not  the  finest  victorv  a 
single  effort  of  statesmanship  has  won  in 
our  times  ? 

E,  The  modern  Tiberius  has  certainly 
shown  a  flickering  in  his  ashes,  before 
they  go  out  and  blow  away  ;  but  it  can- 
not lost  long ;  and  it  is  laughable  to  call 
his  cunning  mixture  of  throats  and  pro- 
mises, statesmanship.  A  vastly  more 
interesting  event  was  the  report  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  discovery  of  the  real  source 
and  length  of  the  river  Nile.  Only  think 
that  tlie  great  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who 
died  seventeen  centuries  ago,  told  the 
world  that  the  Nile  was  three  thousand 
miles  long ;  that  his  authority  was  dis- 
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credited  for  ages,  because,  in  part,  of 
this  very  assertion;  and  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  ascertaioed  that  he 
was  right,  and  knew  more  of  the  most 
famous  river  in  the  world  than  all  gener- 
ations of  explorers. 

E,  If  mere  discoveries  are  what  you 
want,  you  may  look  nearer  home.  To 
me,  the  wonderful  excavations  the  French 
have  just  made  in  Home,  on  Mount 
Palatine,  where  they  have  unearthed  the 
Cocsars'  palace,  and,  in  it,  a  new  cycle  of 
Roman  art,  or  the  curious  architectural 
paintings  just  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Layard,  are  of  much 
more  interest  than  where  a  particular 
watershed  happens  to  cross  a  desert 
which  it  is  more  madness  to  visit.  But 
if  it  is  an  event  really  suggestive  of 
interest  to  us,  men  and  women  of 
America,  to-day,  that  we  seek,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  month  to  rival  the  shoot- 
ing of  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson  by  McFar- 
land,  and  his  subsequent  death.  This 
stirs  up  live  questions ;  what  the  laws 
ought  to  be,  for  the  protection  of  fam- 
ilies, for  divorce  and  remarriage ;  what 
circumstances,  if  any,  justify  private 
revenge;  and  the  capital  punishment 
trouble,  too. 

0,  Yes,  and  more  than  all,  whether 
Christian  ministers  have  a  right  to  dis- 
regard law  and  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage-tie,  in  obedience 
to  their  own  private  notions  of  senti- 
mental justice.  But  I  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  who  is 
prominently  known  as  slighting  and  des- 
pising marriage,  who  is  not  also  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  "  woman's  rights."  The 
two  ^o  logically  and  practically  together. 

8,  Don't  begin  that  discussion  now. 
I  hoar  more  talk  of  Father  Hyacintho, 
the  pure  and  beautiful  soul  who  is  about 
to  take  home  the  impression  thiU  Amer- 
ica is  one  infinite  and  Protean  bore,  than 
about  the  social  questions  you  name, 
and  however  important  they  are,  I  think 
it  easy  to  find  more  interesting  topics  of 
the  month,  such  as  Wendell  Phillips's 
new  lecture,  or  the  Oardifif  stone  forgery, 
or  the  Vanderbilt  brass  one—two  things 


which  have  sounded  the  depths  of  1 
impudence  and  measured  the  possil 
of  imposture. 

W,  But  what  was  the  event  of  gi 
interest  to  you? 

8,  Oh,  beyond  doubt,  one  that  n 
of  you  has  heard  of  at  all.  It 
trifling  fact,  just  published,  that 
scientific  plodders  have  at  last  dev 
plan  by  which  they  can  bring  tj 
bottom  of  the  sea  from  great  d( 
that  they  have  actually  brought  up 
amounts  of  earth  from  a  depth  of  i 
three  miles  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  they  find  such  strange  things 
There,  in  absolute  and  eternal  darl 
and  in  a  cold  that  is  always  belo 
freezing-point,  is  the  same  abunda 
life  as  near  the  surface  of  the  wate 
in  a  rich  variety  of  forms.  This  ex] 
a  dozen  old  notions  about  the  eff^E 
pressure,  of  darkness,  and  of  cold,  ' 
had  made  us  suppose  those  deptl 
most  utter  desolation.  But  strange 
all,  they  find  that  the  deep  sea  is  < 
where  depositing  chalk ;  and  that 
creatures  living  in  its  bed  are  the  a 
unchanged  descendants  of  those  foi 
the  chalk-rocks  of  millions  of  ages 
80  that  this  dredging  fairly  takes  us 
into  the  geological  age  of  the  seco 
rocks,  when  the  whole  earth  was  i 
ited  only  by  kinds  of  beings  that 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  < 
peared  while  yet  the  sky  was  y 
Suppose  half  of  this  to  be  guess- 
and  disproved  on  closer  study ;  yet 
can  tell  what  the  discovery  will  le, 
or  how  much  it  may  yet  help  us,  in 
ing  the  past  history  and  present  st^ 
our  globe? 

E,  We  must  wait  a  hundred  y( 
suppose,  before  finally  deciding  wh 
us  has  hit  on  the  event  of  most  h 
interest  to  the  world.  Is  it 
likely  that  all  have  missed  it,  and 
something  right  before  our  eyes,  l 
which  we  are  blind,  will  liereaftcr 
shadow  all  these  ?  It  is  where  a  s 
sown  to-day,  and  not  where  the 
ning  strikes,  that  the  coming  ages 
find  a  tree. 
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LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


—  Thebk  arc  periods  in  the  history  of  Art 
and  Literature  when  it  is  better  to  praise 
than  to  blame,  although  on  purely  abstract 
grounds  it  would  be  more  just  to  blame  than 
to  praise.  We  are  in  such  a  period  here,  in 
regard  to  the  making  of  Illustrated  Books, — 
an  art  in  which  we  cannot  be  said  to  excel 
yet,  but  one  in  which  we  promise  to  do  some- 
thing in  time.  It  is  of  recent  growth  among 
us,  especially  in  the  direction  it  takes  at 
present — that  of  wood-engraving,  apparent- 
ly an  easy,  but  in  reality  a  very  difficult, 
walk  of  art.  Tear  after  year  our  publishers 
cater  to  what  they  suppose  public  taste,  but 
so  far  they  have  produced  only  two  Illus- 
trated Books  worthy  of  the  name — the  Art- 
ists* Edition  of  Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  and 
Dr.  Palmer's  "Folk  Songs."  These  not 
only  justify  praise,  for  what  they  are,  but 
they  justify  us,  if  not  in  leniency  towards, 
yet  in  encouragement  of,  later  and  less  suc- 
cessful volumes  of  the  samo  kind.  The  dis- 
position to  do  well  is  a  great  step  towards 
doing  better,  and  if  our  artists  will  but  do  their 
part,  as  our  publishers  are  trying  to  do 
theirs,  we  shall  yet  be  proud  of  both.  As  it 
18  we  are  hopeful ;  for  while  no  work  of  tho 
year  will  compare  throughout  with  the 
"Sketch Book,"  several  approach  it  in  some 
respecta,  while  all  are  superiofi  as  art-work, 
to  the  last  year's  Holiday  Books.  They  are 
superior,  too,  as  Literature,  a  trifle,  perhaps, 
but  one  which  our  artists  and  publishers 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  joining 
their  forces  hereafter,  since  it  is  just  this  trifle 
which  will  make  their  work  live,  if  it  Is  to 
lire,  beyond  the  day  that  called  it  forth. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner  k  Co.  published  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Holland's  "  Eathrina,"  and  a 
year  or  two  before  an  illustrated  edition  of 
the  same  writer's  "  Bitter  Sweet,"  neither  of 
which,  in  our  Judgment,  was  worthy  of  the 
honor.  This  year  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co. 
publish  the  Ladi/  OcrMint'B  Courtship 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  a  glowing  and  impas- 
sioned narrative  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  as  long  as  youth  shall  last,  and 
young  hearts  love.  It  is  faulty,  of  course, 
like  all  Mrs.  Browning'i  poetry,  but   the 


faults  are  carried  oiT  bravely  by  the  rush 
and  tumult  of  her  verse,  which  is  often  as 
extravagant  as  that  of  Marlow,  beside  whom 
she  might  have  stood 

**  Up  to  the  chin  in  tho  Pierian  flood." 

But  whatever  its  poetical  demerits,  "  Lady 
Gcraldine's  Courtship "  is  tho  poem  above 
all  others  that  an  artist  would  select  for 
illustration,  on  account  of  its  landscapes, 
which  are  noble,  and  its  figures,  which 
are  elegant  and  high-bred ;  in  other  words, 
on  account  of  its  picturesqucncss.  It  was 
this  quality,  no  doubt,  which  recommended 
it  to  Mr.  Hennessey,  who  must  have  been 
glad,  after  escaping  the  inanities  of  "  Kath- 
rina,"  to  find  something  tangible  enough  for 
his  fancy  to  seize,  and  his  pencil  to  repre- 
sent. Ho  has  done  much  better  than  in 
"  Eathrina," — in  fact,  better  than  ever  before. 
We  cannot  exactly  say  that  he  is  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  but  he  has  caught 
as  much  of  It  as  we  could  expect,  when  we 
remember  his  characteristics  as  an  artist. 
The  bent  of  his  powers  is  towards  the  home- 
ly, which  he  is  apt  to  make  too  homely,  and 
towards  the  strange,  which  he  is  apt  to  make 
too  strange ;  but  as  strangeness  and  homeli- 
ness were  evidently  out  of  place  in  "  Lady 
Gcraldine's  Courtship,"  it  must  have  tasked 
him  to  discard  them,  as  he  has  endeavored 
to  do.  His  ideal  of  Lady  Gcraldine  is  open 
to  the  objection  which  accompanies  all  his 
ideal  portndts  of  women — too  much  rotun- 
dity of  face,  and  too  much  plumptitudc  of 
form ;  but  he  overcomes  this  tendency  when 
ho  comes  to  tho  minor  personages  of  the 
poem,  as  in  the  groups  on  pages  9  and  1 0, — 
each  a  glimpse  of  a  fx«hionabIe  party, — and, 
better  yet,  in  the  group  on  page  Xo.  Still 
more  elegant  is  the  garacn-sccne  on  page  19. 
All  these  have  a  high-bred,  English  air, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  story  and 
the  time.  Not  so  good  arc  the  illustrations 
of  the  heroine,  who  is  not  so  much  a  lady, 
as  lady-like,  though  on  the  whole  quite  a 
presentable  young  woman.  Nor  are  we 
much  taken  with  her  poct-lovtpr,  Bortrnm, 
with  whom  trouble  seems  to  agree,  since  he 
is  slim  on  page  13,  and  heavy  and  hirsute 
on  page  4S.     Flirl   whatever  lV.:ilt  ttc  may, 
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however,  with  single  drawings,  it  is  clear 
that  the  series  was  well  thought  out  before  it 
was  undertaken,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness of  careless  work  on  Mr.  Hennes- 
sey's part.  Mr.  Linton  has  also  done  his  best, ' 
and  his  best  is  very  good  indeed.  Altogether 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  praiseworthy  in 
this  beautiful  edition  of  *'  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship." 

Mr.  Whittier  is  the  most  American  of  our 
poets,  and  the  most  American  of  his  poems 
arc  those  which  were  inspired  by  early  Amer- 
ican history  and  legend.  A  collection  of 
these  has  lately  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of 
Ballads  of  New  England^  and  with  the  adorn- 
ment of  original  drawings,  which  are  as 
American  as  the  poems  they  illustrate.  There 
are  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  designs, 
by  four  or  five  of  the  ybunger  native  artists, 
as  Mr.  Harry  Fenn,  Mr.  Sol  Eytinge,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer,  Mr.  Alfred  Fredericks,  and 
Mr.  Granville  Perkins.  It  is  invidious  to 
draw  comparisons,  perhaps ;  nevertheless  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Fenn  has  borne  away  the 
palm  from  all  his  brother  artists.  His  draw- 
ings are  about  thirty  in  number,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  are  excellent, — not 
equally  excellent,  of  course,  for  some  are 
mere  trifles,  but  all  are  good  of  thehr  kind, 
and  of  a  kind  that  is  not  common  here.  His 
forte  is  landscape,  and  seascape,  if  we  may 
invent  the  word,  a  walk  of  art  which  seems 
peculiarly  his  own.  How  admirable,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  little  drawing  which  heads  Mr. 
Whittier's  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  —  a  brook 
strewn  with  stepping-stones,  a  swelling  bank 
on  the  left,  and  a  slope  of  upland,  crowned 
with  a  farm-house  in  the  background. 
How  delicious  the  pines  on  Ramoth  Hill 
before  "  My  Playmate ; "  and  the  pond  Bca^ 
tered  over  with  water-lilies  at  the  end  of 
the  same  poem.  How  lovely,  too,  the  blos- 
soming orchard  in  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride ; " 
the  glimpse  of  bcaver-life,  and  the  forest- 
dam  in  "  Cobbler  Keczar*a  Vision ;"  the  ivied 
porch  in  "  Amy  Wentworth ; "  the  bridge- 
tunnel,  the  drying  shad-nets,  and  the  knot 
of  fern  and  broke  in  "The  Countess;" 
the  green  islands  of  Casco  Bay  in  **  The 
Ranger ;  "  and  the  shadowy  figure  which 
closes  "  The  Changeling,"  and  is  somehow 
suggestive  of  Berwick's  woodcuts.  There  is 
a  grace,  a  beauty,  a  finish  about  these  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Fenn,  which  is  worthy  of  very 
Ugh  praise.  Of  the  figure-artists,  as  Mr.  Ey- 
dnge  and  Mr.  Homer,  we  cannot  speak  so 
well    We  have  seen  Mr.  Eytinge's  young 


women  before,  in  Dickens,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  Mr.  Homer*s  boy  and  girl,  and  the  young 
person  opposite,  are  foreign  to  us,  being,  we 
judge,  native  only  to  Japan  and  the  regions 
thereabout.  Mr.  Darley,  who  has  drawn  Cob- 
bler Eeczar  twice  over,  is  what  he  was  ten 
years  ago— clever  but  mannered ;  there  is  no 
growth  about  him,  and  no  great  excellence  in 
his  work.  It  would  have  to  be  more  indif- 
ferent than  it  is,  however,  to  detract  much 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  these  delightful 
"  BaUads  of  New  England." 

—  Of  all  the  poems  modelled  on  Schiller's 
"  Casting  of  the  Bell,"  the  most  perfect  in  con- 
ception, and  the  most  poetical  in  execution, 
is  Mr.  Longfellow's  Building  of  the  Shipy 
of  which  a  dainty  edition  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.  It  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Gifibrd,  who 
each  pursues  a  specialty  in  art  that  fits  him 
for  such  a  work  as  this,  the  sympathy  of  the 
one  expending  itself  upon  the  common  in  life 
and  character,  while  the  other  contents  him- 
self with  the  sea,  and  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  The  figures  fell,  of  course, 
to  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  as  they  belong  to  a 
walk  of  life  within  his  knowledge,  they  arc 
naturally  better  than  the  figures  in  "Lady 
Gcraldine's  Courtship,"  for  which  he  had  to 
depend  upon  his  fancy.  Pretending  to  bo 
nothing  but  what  they  are — simple,  faithful 
copies  of  every-day  people — they  are  success- 
ful and  effective.  We  have  seen  just  such  an 
old  salt  OS  the  Master  in  the  ship-yard ;  just 
such  a  manly  fellow  as 

**  The  flery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  hoir  of  his  dexterity ; " 

and  just  such  a  loveable  New  England  girl  aa 

lingers  under  the  vines  on  the  porch, 

"  Standing  before 
Her  fatherly  door,** 

the  embodiment  of  simpUcity,  sweetness,  and 
affection.  We  have  no  remembrance  of 
having  met  with  Mr.  Gifford  on  wood  before, 
but  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  him  again, 
for  really  his  little  marines  are  promising. 
They  arc  various  in  thdr  character,  beginning 
with  a  goodly  vessel  ploughing  the  waves, 
and  ending  with  the  launch  of  the  poet's 
ship,  flowering  out  in  flags,  and  wafted  sea- 
ward with  shouts  of  cheer.  There  are  ships 
of  all  sorts  besides, — the  Great  Harry,  "  crank 
and  tall ; " — a  clipper,  or  somctlung  like  it, 
with 

"  the  Btrose  of  the  blast 
Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast ; " 

Strange  light  craft,  skimming  in  foreign  har- 
bors ;  and  two  visions  of  the  sea,  here  rolling 
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in  darkness  and  storm,  there  sleeping  in  light 
around  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Happy  poet,  to 
hare  such  artists  I  Happier  artists,  to  have 
nchapoetl 

"  Thoo,  too^  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  Statcl 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  atrons  and  great  ! 
Homanitj  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I " 

— -—  Kot  exactly  Art-works  are  the  multi- 
tude of  children's  books  which  are  now  being 
published  didly ;  but  as  children  ought  to  hare 
Art  which  they  can  appreciate,  as  weU  as 
their  fellows  "of  a  larger  growth,'*  these  may 
stand  in  its  stead  until  they  arc  old  enough 
for  better  things.  Let  us  see  what  somb  of 
these  juvenilia  are.  Here  is  Among  the  Trece^ 
by  Hary  Lorimer,  a  beauUful  quarto,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton.  It  is 
difficult  to  classify  this  book,  but  it  may  take 
Its  place,  we  suppose,  alongside  such  works 
M  White's  Selbome.  Whateycr  charm  it 
has  consists  in  its  delineations  of  country  life, 
and  its  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  trees, 
leaves,  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal,  which  extends  OTcr 
about  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  portion 
omitted  being  the  wintry  months  of  sterility. 
Hiss,  or  Mrs.,  Lorimer  writes  like  one  who 
has  been  brought  up  face  to  face  with  Nature, 
and  has  pursued  her  steps,  and  traced  out  her 
secrets,  among  the  grasses  of  the  field,  along 
the  running  brooks,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the 
forest.  A  little  less  Botany  would  have  given 
us  more  pleasure,  if  less  information,  which 
we  dare  say  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  ttum  it 
is.  The  illustrations  of  "  Among  the  Trees," 
— mostly  leaves  and  flowers,  with  an  occa- 
donal  landscape, — aro  so  skillfuUy  drawn, 
and  so  carefully  printed,  as  to  nearly  be 
works  of  art — ^The  same  house  also  pub- 
lishes Danu  Naiwre  and  her  Three  Daughtere^ 
translated  from  the  French  of  Saintine ;  An 
American  Familg  in  Parte  ;  White  and  Red^ 
by  Helen  C.  Weeks;  and  Stories  from  My 
Auie^  by  the  author  of  "  Dream-Children," 
and  **  Seven  Little  People  and  their  Friends." 
We  should  say  that  **  Dame  Nature  "  was  an 
attempt  to  te&ch  children  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  world  we  live  in,  but  when  we 
recall  a  score  of  works  with  the  same  general 
aim,  which  bored  us  in  our  younger  years, 
and  may  still  be  lK)ring  young  folks  in  be- 
nij^ted  districts,  we  dislike  to  say  what 
■oundfl  so  alarming.  Let  us  compromise, 
then,  by  calling  *'  Dame  Nature  "  a  sort  of 
lalry  itory  hi  which  children  are  taught 
many  things  it  is  well  for  them  to  know, 


they  do  not  exactly  see  how,  but  delightfully 
enough.  The  French  have  a  talent  for  insin- 
uating knowledge  into  the  memory,  as  wit- 
ness Jean  Mack's  cbarmiug  book,—*'  A  Mouth- 
ful of  Bread,"  and  this  equally  charming 
story  by  the  author  of  **  Picciola."  It  is  il- 
lustrated, of  course,  and  by  some  Frcuch  ar- 
tist, who  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  craft  Two 
of  the  illustrations — a  stork  feeding  before  a 
nurse  and  three  children,  and  a  country-girl 
boxing  the  ears  of  a  clown  whom  she  has 
caught  robbing  birds'  nests,  are  dcliciously 
spirited.  An  American  Fatmlg  in  Petrie  is  a 
sort  of  Handbook  for  children,  of  which  Paris 
and  its  environs  are  the  subject  They  are 
described  in  the  text,  through  which  runs  a 
slight  thread  of  story,  and  are  brought  before 
the  eye  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  drawings.  If  wc 
cannot  all  go  to  Paris,  we  can  all  sec  what  it  is 
like  by  looking  over  these  designs,  which  cm- 
brace  all  its  famous  localities,  squares,  parks, 
gardens,  arches,  churches,  and  public  build- 
ings ;  which,  in  a  word,  transport  Paris  itself 
to  our  very  doors.  We  desire  to  call  particular 
attention  to  these  illustrations,  as  being  among 
the  best  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
— "  White  and  Red  "  is  a  child's  story  of  Ufe 
and  adventure  among  the  Indians. — *'  Stories 
from  My  Attic  "  is  a  graceful  and  tender  lit- 
tle book.  Mr.  Scuddcr,  its  author,  is  a  man 
of  delicate  genius,  who  in  these  **  Stories " 
somehow  reminds  us  of  Ilans  Christian  An- 
dersen, "  the  master  of  us  all,"  as  Maithcw 
Arnold  says  of  Saint-Beuve. 

The  interest  which  men  of  genius  cre- 
ate in  the  minds  of  mankind  not  only  attaches 
to  their  persons  during  life,  but  in  time,  often 
before  their  death,  to  the  least  of  their  be- 
longings and  surroundings.  As  we  cannot 
all  know  them  personally — many  of  us,  in- 
deed, not  at  all — we  come  as  near  as  we  can 
to  knowing  them  in  the  spirit,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  their  autographs  and  relics,  if  wo 
can  obtain  them,  or  by  making  pilgrimages 
to  the  places  in  which  they  dwelt.  **  In  this 
old  cottage  Shakespeare  was  bom,"  wc  think, 
and  the  thought  calls  up  a  lively  image  of 
the  man,  **  clad  in  his  habit  as  he  lived." 
*^This  is  the  field  where  Burns  found  the 
daisy,"  we  say,  and  straight  there  is  a  vision 
of  the  inspired  peasant, 

"  Walking  in  glory  and  In  Joy 
Behind  lil>  plough  ui>on  the  moantain-0iJc." 

They  have  vanished  from  among  us, — the 
poets  whom  we  love, — ^but,  like  the  mantle 
which  the  prophet  dropped  at  the  moment  ho 
was  translated,  they  have  left  behind  them 
the  imperishable  heritage  of  their  memory. 
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We  are  not  largely  given  to  lioro-wooaAip  in 
America,  and  what  little  we  have  shown  hith- 
erto has  been  mostly  confined  to  those  who 
have  fought  our  battles.    When  we   shall 
have  liyed  long  enough  as  a  people  to  haye 
a  Literature,  we  may  possibly  be  grateful  to 
those  who  haye  written   our  books.    We 
ought  to  be  now,  for,  young  as  we  are,  we 
haye  authors  who  are  worthy  of  lasting  re- 
membrance, as,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  prose, 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  poetry.    Kr. 
Bryant  stands,  it  is  generally  acknowledged, 
at  the  head  of  our  poets.    His  works  are  not 
sold,  we  imagine,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  as 
Mr.  Tuppor's  are,  nor  by  the  fifty  thousand,  as 
Dr.  Holland's  are ;  but  they  reach  a  dass  of 
readers  who  would  no  more  think  of  reading 
these  writers  than  they  would  of  going  to  in- 
fant-school a  second  time.    He  is  not  so  well- 
known,  perhaps,  as  certain  of  our  poets,  who 
may  be  seen  and  heard,  for  a  consideration, 
almost  any  evening  during  the  lecture  season, 
and  whose  cartes  de  visite  we  may  all  have  in 
our    albums,  if  we  happen  to  want  them. 
This  sort  of  cheap  popularity  has  not  befal- 
len Mr.  Bryant,  and  we  presume  that  its  ab- 
sence is  not  regretted  by  him,  for  a  man  of 
his  celebrity  can  afford  to  despise  it.  He  can- 
not   afford  to  despise,   howcyer,   the  spirit 
which    prompted    The    Bryant    Homestead' 
Book  (G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son),  the  work  of  one 
who  signs  herself  "  The  Idle  Scholar,"  which 
she  certainly  is  noty  so  far  as  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry    is    concerned.    It  is    a    handsome 
quarto  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages, 
written  in  fantastic  EInglisb,  and  rumung  over 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  poet's  birth-place, 
the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the 
poetry  in  which  that  scenery  is  described,  or 
indicated.    If  charity  can  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  enthusiasm  ought  to  cover  a  few 
faults,  which  result,  in  this  instance,  partly 
from  the  author's  inexperience,  and  partly 
from  her  attempting  to  do  too  much.    It  is 
not,  however,  as  literature  that  we  take  up 
**  The  Bryant  Homeotead-Book,"  but  rather 
as  art,  though  we  have  omitted  to  say,  we 
believe,  that  it  is  illustrated.    Mr.  John  A. 
Hows  is  the  artist  who  has  undertaken  the 
pleasant  task  of  representing  to  us  the  house 
in  which  Mr.  Bryant  was  born,  and  the  land- 
scapes   amid    which  his  early  years  were 
passed,  and  a  better  artist  could  not  have 
been  found  ;  for  if  Mr.  Hows  has  a  special- 
ty, it  is  drawing  forest  scenery.    There  are 
eighteen  of  his  designs  in  the  volume,  all  of 
which  are  good,  the  largest  being  the  best 
first  we  have  a  full-page  illustration  of  the 


of  the  homestead-wood;  tb 

homestead  itself;  then  some  elms  and 

scattered  round  the  site  of  an  old 

house ;  then  the  poet's  "  Rivulet,"  as 

by  the  homestead ;  and  lastly,  in  the 

full-page  designs,  the  Johnne  Brook 

ravine.    There  is  also  a  delicious  wc 

vista ;  a  superb  view  of  still  water  and 

a  dreamy  little  spring,  worthy  of  bei 

of  the  wells  of  Castaly ;  a  glimpse 

"  Rivulet,"  as  it  enters  a  wood ;  a  cli 

blackberry  blossoms ;  and  "  lis  do  so 

birth-month  flower.    We  thank  Mr. 

for  these  drawings  of  his,  and  we  tha: 

Linton  for  his  share  in  them ;  he  1 

once  done  both  himself  and  his  artist  ^ 

—  The  Literature  of  Science  is  bet 

very  attractive  of  late,  partly  because  sc 

men  are  desirous  of  reaching  more  i 

than  their  predecessors  were  contcn 

and  partly  because  science  itself  ir 

more  readers  than  of  old.    Writers  an 

ers  are  now  disposed  to  meet  each  oth 

way,  the  one  being  willing  to  give  lit 

with  science,  and  the  other  to  take 

with  literature,  and  the  result  is  a  libi 

instructive  works,  to  which  every  yea 

something.    The  addition  of  the  past 

A  Physician's  Problems^  by  Charles 

M.  D.,  of  which  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood 

are  the  publishers.    At  the  risk  of  si 

our  ignorance  of  celebrities  of  the  r 

profession,   we  state  very  frankly   tl 

don't  know  who  Dr.  Elam  l",  though  we 

him  to  be  an  Englishman ;  but  he  will 

be  associated  in  our  minds,  hereaftc 

such  writers  as  Disraeli,  the  Elder. 

Disraeli  is  in  regard  to  the  profession 

ters.  Dr.  Elam  is  in  regard  to  his  ow 

of  science,  with  the  exception  that  he 

gossipy,  and  more  profound.    Neveii 

he  can  be  gossipy  on  occasion,  and  it 

this  faculty  of  bis  which  draws  us  t< 

him;  we    may  not    be   able   to  jud 

speculations  and  deductions,  but  we  t\ 

tainly  able  to  judge  his  facts  and  hi 

dotes.    The  Essays  in  his  volume,  of 

there  are  seven,  arc  intended,  he  says,  a* 

tribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 

lying  regions  of  Thought  and  Action. 

domain  is  the  **  debateable  ground  "  of 

Nerve,  and  Mind.     "  They  are  designc 

to  indicate  the  origin  and  mode  of  pci 

tion  of  those  varieties  of  organization, 

gence,  and  general  tendencies  towards 

virtue,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  v 

be  so  irregularly  and  capriciously  dev 

and  distributed  in  £Eimilies  and  amocgs 
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kfocL  Snbsidlarilj  they  point  to  causes  for 
the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  disorders  of 
nerve  and  brain, — organic  and  functional, — 
ftr  deeper  and  more  recondite  than  those 
generally  believed  in; — causes  that  are 
closely,  if  not  inextricably,  connected  with 
oor  original  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  with  our  social  and  political  re- 
gulations.** Perhaps  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Elam's  volume  is  the  first  two 
hundred  pages,  which  are  devoted  to  **  Natural 
Heritage,**  **  Degenerations  in  Man,**  and 
"  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics,*'  though  ho 
doubts  himself  whether  the  views  lud  down 
therein  will  meet  with  general  acceptance  or 
approval,  even  amongst  thoughtful  men.  In 
the  chapter  on  **  Natural  Ueritagc**  he  dis- 
cusses inherited  qualities,  and  in  relation  to 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  will 
attendant  upon  drinking  and  opium-eating, 
says :  "  The  two  Colcridgcs,  father  and  son, 
exemplify  this  point  most  strikingly;  the 
elder  was  an  opium-eater,  and  writes  of  him- 
self that,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  sensual 
indulgence,  but  in  all  the  relations  of  his 
life,  his  will  was  utteriy  powerless.  Hartley 
Coleridge  inherited  his  father's  necessity  for 
stimulant  (which  in  his  case  was  alcoholic), 
and  with  it  his  weakness  of  volition.  Even 
when  young,  his  brother  thus  writes  of  him : 
'  A  certain  infirmity  of  will  had  already  shown 
itself!  His  sensibility  was  intense,  and  he 
bad  not  wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could 
not  open  a  letter  without  trembling.  He 
shrank  from  mental  pain;  he  was  beyond 
measure  impatient  of  constnunt  *  *  *  He 
yielded,  aa  U  were  uneonsciouslf/f  to  slight 
temptations,  slight  in  themselves,  and  slight 
to  him,  aa  iftwayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse 
apart  from  hit  oicn  volition.  It  looked  like 
an  organic  defect,  a  congenital  imperfection.' " 
Not  less  interesting  arc  the  papers  headed, 
**  Body  V.  Mind,**  **  Illusions  and  Hallucina- 
tions," **  On  Somnambulism,"  and  "  Revery 
and  Abstraction."  The  idea  which  largely 
nnderiiefl  modem  science,  that  men  are 
subject  to  general  laws  from  which  there  is 
no  escape, — in  fact,  that  they  sometimes  be- 
come mad  together,  as  with  the  passion  for 
doelUng  hi  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
passion  for  speculation  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Dr. 
Bam  at  considerable  length,  and  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  startling  facts.  That  there 
is  something  malign  surrounding  us  at  times, 
would  seem  true,  if  we  may  credit  this  story, 
which  must  close  our  extracts  from,  and  our 
remarks  upon,  "A  Fhysician*s  Problems." 


"In  the  month  of  February,  1844,  860  men  of 
the  8d  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  were  encamped  at  Sidi-bcl 
Abb6s,  in  the  province  of  Oron.  A  soldier 
mutilated  himself  by  a  blow  upon  his  wrist 
with  the  lock  of  his  gun.  Thirteen  others 
inflicted  a  similar  injury  upon  themselves 
within  twenty  days.  None  of  these  men 
would  admit  that  tlic  mutilations  were  volun- 
tary, but  all  affirmed  that  they  arose  from 
pure  accident  while  cleaning  their  arms.  It 
was  not  possible,  in  a  single  csbc,  to  discover 
a  plausible  motive  to  explain  so  strange  a 
circumstance.  The  commanding  officer, 
alarmed  at  this  singular  epidemic,  and  suppos- 
ing it  might  extend,  removed  the  camp  some 
eight  or  ten  leagues,  to  a  place  occupied  by 
the  10th  battalion  of  Chasseurs  ofViscennes, 
commanded  by  M.  Bocte.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  officer  commanding  the  Foreign 
Legion  was  great  when  M.  Boetc  informed 
him  that  eight  of  his  men  had  mutilated  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  commanding  officer  and  the 
surgeon  both  affirm  that  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  two  eamp<(.  But 
even  supposing  that  a  communication  had 
existed,  it  only  affords  another  example  of 
the  force  of  imitation." 

One  of  the  privileges  of  which  a  man  of 

genius  cannot  be  robbed  is  the  power  of  con- 
ferring some  of  his  own  celebrity  ni>on  his 
wife  and  children.  The  wives  ami  children 
of  men  of  genius  may  not  be  more  beautiful 
or  more  talented  than  the  wives  and  children 
of  lesser  mortals,  but  wo  refuse  to  think  so 
as  long  as  we  can ;  for  if  they  arc  not  the 
Rose,  they  arc  earth  which  the  Rose  has 
touched.  Martha  Blount  was  doubtless  a 
mercenary  young  person,  and  Jean  Armour 
an  ordinary  Scottish  lassie ;  but,  since  Pope 
loved  the  one,  and  Bums  the  other,  we  are 
curious  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
them.  The  history  of  American  Literature 
is  yet  to  be  written,  but  when  it  comes  to 
be  written,  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
will  be  narrated  in  full,  ond  with  details  whicli 
aro  not  quite  proper  now.  The  world,  (for 
Hawthonic  belongs  to  the  worhJ,  more 
than  any  American  author,)  will  insist  upon 
knowing  who  he  was,  what  kind  of  man  he 
seemed  to  be,  and  who  and  what  were  his 
wife  and  children.  Uis  death  is  too  recent 
yet  to  allow  even  the  most  loving  curiosity 
to  be  gratified  in  regard  to  himself,  and  his 
**  hostages  to  fortune,"  as  Bacon  happily 
describes  a  man's  wife  and  children.  But 
we  shall  know   all,  when  the  time  comes 
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llcanwhile,  if  we  desire  to  know  something 
of  ODe  member  of  the  Hawthorne  family,  we 
can  do  so  by  reading  Notes  on  England  and 
lUHy^  a  volume  of  travel-memoranda,  by  lira. 
Hawthorne,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son.  It  was  written,  she  tells  us  in  her  Pre- 
face, twelve  years  ago,  and  was  never  meant 
for  publication, — which  fact  is  in  its  favor, 
when  one  remembers  the  wretchedness  of 
many  similar  works,  which  were  meant  for 
publication,  and  which  are  published,  to  the 
weariness  of  their  readers.  As  England  and 
Italy  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground,  we  will 
state  here  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  journeys  in 
the  former  country  embraced  visits  to  Skipton 
Castle,  Bolton  Priory,  York  Minster,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Old  Boston  and  St.  Botolph's,  Pc- 
terboro  Cathedral,  and  Newstead  Abbey, — 
not  forgetting 

^  The  Und  u*  cakes  and  brlther  Soota,"* 

of  which  Bums  is  the  ruling  spirit  She 
went  over  the  va,rious  localities  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  Bums,  as  well  as  Glasgow, 
Dumbarton,  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Bens, 
Invcrsaaid,  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trosachs, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  In  Italy,  she 
vibrated  between  Rome  and  Florence,  of 
which  cities,  and  their  works  of  art,  she 
writes  enthusiastically.  Mrs.  Hawthome*s 
criticisms  glow  with  the  taste  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  artist,  and  it  was  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view  that  she  found  Italy  most  in- 
teresting. The  happiest  pages  in  her  "  Notes  " 
are  those  which  are  devoted  to  Art,  and 
these  are  excellent,  indeed,  and  all  the  more 
60  because  they  were  not  written  with  the 
fear  of  the  public  before  her,  but  for  her 
own  reference,  and  to  give  home-friends  her 
whereabouts  and  thoughts  abroad.  Alto- 
gether these  *'  Notes  "  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's 
are  as  charming  as  a  long,  friendly  talk,  the 
only  sad  thing  about  them  being,  that  he 
who  shared  them  with  her,  (dreaming  the 
while  of  his  incomparable  romance,  **The 
Marble  Faun,")  is  now,  alas !  merely 

*<  One  of  the  few  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die.** 

If  a  critic  could  be  as  certain  of  the 

justice  of  his  opinions  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
press them  in  regard  to  religious  questions,  as 
when  called  upon  to  express  them  in  regard 
to  literary  questions,  a  paragraph  would  bo 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  Discourses  on 
Various  Occasions^  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Hyacinthe,  of  which  a  translation,  by  Leonard 
Woolsey  Bacon,  has  been  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Son.    But    unfortunately  no 


literary  critic  con  be  certain  of  himself  out« 
Bide  the  domain  of  letters.  To  be  a  layman 
is  disadvantage  enough,  in  the  case  of  Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe ;  but  to  be  a  layman  and  a 
Protestant  is  to  proclaun  one's  self  doubly 
unfitted  for  the  task  of  stating  the  dififcrence 
between  him  and  the  Catholic  Church.  So, 
at  least,  a  CathoUc  would  think ;  and,  as  the 
good  Father  still  claims  to  be  a  Catholic,  we 
ought  not  to  judge  him  as  we  would  a  Pro- 
testant under  similar  circumstances.  We 
ought  not  to,  we  say,  in  fairness  to  the 
Church  which  he  has  left,  and  to  which  he 
yet  clings ;  but  when  we  come  to  think  over 
the  matter  and  make  up  our  minds,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment ;  in  other  words,  the  right  of  being 
a  Protestant,  and  a  layman.  In  ordinary 
drcnmstances  the  fact  of  a  priest's  being 
"  under  the  ban  "  would  excite  but  little  atten- 
tion. But  when  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
traordinary, as  they  are  here,  we  must  be 
more  or  less  than  men  if  we  are  not  moved 
by  the  action  of  the  Romish  Church  against 
Father  Hyacinthe.  It  is  the  old  story  once 
more, — the  struggle  between  the  priest,  and 
the  man ;  and  once  more  the  man  has 
triumphed, — at  least,  partially,  for  what  the 
end  will  be  we  will  not  predict  It  is  as  a 
Man  that  Father  Hyacinthe  interests  us, — a 
man  of  highly  devotional  character,  and 
singularly  earnest  spirit, — the  kind  of  man 
by  which  masses  of  men  are  drawn  to  good 
works,  and  by  which  the  next  world  is 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  this.  He  stood 
up  in  the  old  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the 
heart  of  profligate  Paris, 

«*  And  spoke  as  with  aathority, 
And  not  as  do  tbo  scribes." 

He  was  the  most  popular  preacher  of  the 
time,  and  deservedly  so,  by  all  accounts,  in 
that  he  was  not  a  mountebank,  but  a  gentle- 
man, and  above  all  a  Christian.  What,  then, 
brought  Father  Hyacinthe  into  disfavor  with 
his  superiors?  Merely  this — that  his  Chris- 
tianity was  too  large  to  be  imprisoned  within 
the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  Peace  League,  at 
Paris,  on  the  10th  of  July  last,  in  which  he 
used  these  —  for  a  Catholic  —  remarkable 
words:  **  It  is  a  most  palpable  fact  that 
there  is  no  room  in  the  daylight  of  the  civil- 
ized world  except  for  these  three  religious 
communions,  —  Catholicism,  Protestantism,' 
and  Judaism."  For  this  the  party  of  abso- 
lutism denounced  him,  declaring  that  ho 
had  **cmcified  the  Catholic  Church  between 
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two  thieTes.*'  The  speech  was  too  liberal 
for  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  deliyered,  and 
Father  Hjacinthe  was  required  thenceforth 
to  refrain  from  addressing  secular  assemblies, 
and,  in  the  pulpit,  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
points  on  which  all  Catholics  were  agreed. 
The  Church  laid  her  finger  upon^his  mouth 
to  command  silence ;  but,  like  Galileo,  whose 
qpirit  was  unconqucred,  though  his  flesh  was 
weak,  he  answered :  JEpur  si  muove. 

As  the  speech  of  Father  Hyacinthe  just 
referred  to,  is  of  more  consequence  in  our 
lecnlar  eyes  than  the  rest  of  his  *'  Discours- 
es^" (to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  theological  and  social 
questions,)  we  will  copy  a  paragraph,  with 
the  spirit  of  which  we  heartily  concur :  **  In 
the  present  age  of  the  world,  universal  and 
perpetual  peace  is  only  a  chimera.  In  the 
ago  to  come  it  will  be  a  reality.  For  my 
part,  I  have  always  believed — and  now,  in 
this  assembly  of  my  brethren,  I  don't  mind 
telling  the  secret — ^I  have  always  believed 
that  in  some  nearer  or  remoter  fixture,  man- 
kind would  come,  not  to  complete  perfection. 


which  does  not  belong  to  earth,  but  to  that 
relative  perfection  which  precedes  and  pre- 
pares for  heaven.  Aflcr  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Rome,  and  the  predicted  end  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  primitive  Chriatians,  heirs 
of  the  promises  of  Jewish  prophecy,  did  not 
expect  immediately  the  beginning  of  the 
heavenly  aud  eternal  state,  but  a  temporal 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  a  regen- 
eration and  triumph  of  man  upon  earth.  I, 
also,  look  for  this  mysterious  millennium, 
about  which  our  errors  of  detail  cannot 
shake  the  deep,  unalterable  truth.  I  look  for 
it,  and  in  the  humble  but  faithful  measure 
of  my  powers,  I  strive  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  I  beUeve  that  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals shall  some  day  taste  the  fruit  of  uni- 
versal redemption  by  the  Son  of  God  made 
man.  I  believe  that  the  law  and  the  gospel 
shall  reign  over  this  whole  planet  I  believe 
that  we — that  you  and  I — shall  see  descending 
from  heaven  a  manhood  humbler  and  nobler, 
meeker  and  mightier,  purer  and  more  loving, 
in  a  word,  grander,  than  our  own.  *And  this 
man  shall  be  the  peace  I '    M  erii  iste  PaxJ'* 


LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

XOVTBLT  KOTBB  PREPARED  FOB  PUT5AU*8  aiAOJLZUIB. 

[Oar  Notes  for  this  month  are  necessarily  deferred  until  the  next  number.] 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[OUB  BEOOBO  CL08BB  DE0E3IBKR  1.] 


I.  IN  OXXERAL. 

November  has  been  an  eventful  and  un- 
easy month,  furnishing  for  record  a  mingled 
row  of  occurrences  of  good  and  bad  omen. 

The  most  ngnificant  single  fact  of  the 
month  was  the  successful  formal  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  an  age  of  gigantic 
individoal  enterprises ;  but  the  vast  under- 
taking of  M.  dc  Lesseps  has  been  so  power- 
fully carried  onward  to  splendid  success 
against  a  tremendous  weight  of  political  and 
finandal  indifference  and  hostility,  not  to 
mention  the  immense  labor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, ai  to  stamp  him  a  really  great  man. 

A  fleet  of  forty-five  steamers  has  passed 
throogfa  the  Canal  and  back  agfun,  including 
two  Tetsds  of  the  French  Mesaageriet  Impe-^ 
ritHm  of  2,400  tons  burthen  each :  there  is 
no  qofibtlon  whatever  that  the  canal  is  twenty 


feet  deep  throughout,  and  can  readily  be 
deepened  as  much  as  requisite.  Already  the 
opening  has  caused  a  fall  in  rates  of  freight 
between  Europe  and  Asia — a  single  fact 
which  a  thousand  times  outweighs  the  Lon- 
don criticisms  on  the  sand  along  the  Canal, 
and  the  coral,  old  chariot  wheels,  spirits,  etc., 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Most  of  the  other  signs  of  the  month  arc 
however  colored  with  trouble  or  the  fear  of 
it.  The  course  of  the  French  Opposition, 
rapidly  cmboUlencd  by  the  illness  of  Napo- 
leon III.  and  the  perfectly  visible  slackening 
of  his  hand  upon  the  reins  of  govemracnt, 
points  directly  towards  another  revolution 
and  republic  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

There  is  news  from  England  that  another 
rising  is  expected  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  in 
consideration  to  establish  martial  law  once 
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more  there,  and  strap  down  the  island  with 
a  military  strait-Jacket. 

^8  to  Spain,  she  is  still  twisted  and  shaken 
with  quarrels  orer  her  empty  throne.  Why 
might  not  some  stern  and  heavy  Ex-President 
with  an  inflexible  policy,  sit  down  on  Spam 
and  Reconstruct  her — ^for  a  proper  consider- 
ation? It  would  not  be  the  first  time — if 
Mr.  Nast  is  right — that  such  a  potentate 
would  wear  a  crown,  in  semblance  at  least. 
The  Spanish  deficit  for  1869  is  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars  in  gold,  and  she  must 
pay  out  to  Cuba  instead  of  as  usual  drawing 
largely  from  her.  And  the  war  in  Cuba  trails 
bloodily  and  feebly  along,  by  means  of  mur- 
der and  arson  rather  than  warfare,  showiog 
that  neither  party  has  any  real  military 
strength.  There  is  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
recognizing  the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  Four 
nations  have  done  so  already.  The  South 
Carolina  Legislature  has  called  on  Congress 
to  do  so ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  deed  should  be  actually  done  before  these 
pages  reach  their  readers. 

Of  other  wars  in  the  world  little  can  be 
said.  The  Dalmatian  insurrection  against 
Austria  seems  to  amount  to  but  little,  and  if 
as  reported  it  is  one  of  Mazzini^s  plans,  noth- 
ing better  was  to  be  expected  of  it.  He  is 
made  for  a  plotter  of  failures.  The  Para- 
guayan war  still  lingers,  burning  in  embers  or 
little  more.  Apparently  Lopez  will  really 
fight  until  he  dies  or  runs  away  stark  alone. 
There  is  a  *'  revolution  "  in  Venezuela.  In 
Hayti,  Salnavc  seems  to  be  nearly  driven  out 
of  power,  the  rebels  against  him  having  got 
possession  of  most  of  his  land  and  sea  pos- 
sessions. In  that  event  there  will  simply  be 
another  African  General  President.  "  It's  of 
no  consequence." 

Within  the  Unit'^d  States  there  has  been  a 
state  of  what  may  be  called  sociological 
uneasiness  rather  than  real  trouble  of  any 
kind.  The  **  hard  but  honest "  policy  of  the 
Government  has  carried  gold  steadily  down- 
ward, until  it  sank  to  from  121  to  122.  At 
this  point  Secretary  Boutwoll,  very  curious- 
ly, refused  to  eell  gold  at  the  price  he 
had  himself  carried  it  to,  thus  condemning 
his  own  policy.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
an  instant  upward  jump  in  gold,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  unpleasant  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  course  of  business. 

There  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the 
country  anew,  a  question  that  has  more  than 
once  been  furiously  battled  over  already ;  that 
of  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools.    The  Roman 


Catholics  of  Cincinnati,  with  the  help  of  a  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  population,  have 
distinctly  demanded  that  the  Bible  shall  no 
longer  be  read  in  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
City.  The  local  question  is  not,  at  this 
writmg,  decided.  But  it  is  really  a  national 
question,  Ind  the  Romanist  and  Protestant 
press  are  very  rapidly  taking  sides  upon  it. 
Nor  is  the  mere  question  of  the  BijDle  in 
Schools  the  real  one  at  issue.  This  is,  the 
existence  of  the  American  Common  School 
System,  upon  which  the  Romanists  arc  thus 
making  a  false  attack.  The  real  assault  is  to 
be,  the  organization  of  Sectarian  instead  of 
Common  Schools.  There  is  too  much  svm- 
pathy  for  such  a  system  in  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant sects,  and  the  movement  is  a  dan- 
gerous one.  As  well  destroy  our  system  of 
local  self-government  as  our  common  school 
system.  Apparently  the  best  ground  to  take 
on  the  question  is,  to  concede  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  from  Schools,  to  make  up  for  it 
by  more  diligent  church  and  home  instruc- 
tion in  religion  and  the  Bible,  and  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  opponents  of  Conmnon  Schools 
thus  divested,  as  direct  assailants  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  essence  of  our  national 
strength,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

The  Woman's  Sufirage  movement  has  made 
another  decided  step  in  advance  by  its  Cleve- 
land Convention,  and  the  organization,  in  the 
hands  of  what  may  be  called  the  moderate 
wing,  of  a  National  Association. 

In  formal  poUtics,  little  of  real  note  has 
taken  place.  In  the  State  elections  of  the 
month,  the  vote  has  been  light,  and  the  He- 
publican  mjyorities,  on  the  whole,  maintained 
as  nearly  as  was  to  be  expected,  unless  New 
York  State  be  an  exception.  The  victory 
of  the  Democrats  there  has  flung  the  whole 
government,  both  of  the  State  and  city, 
helpless  into  the  hands  of  their  party,  and 
every  body  is  waiting  to  see  whether  they 
will  dare  repeal  the  excise  law  and  destroy 
the  Metropolitan  Commissions,  and  thus  leave 
the  city  to  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  rum  and 
roughs,  as  of  old. 

There  has  been  a  recent  visible  stimulus 
of  centripetal  tendencies  towards  the  United 
States  from  territory  just  without  it.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  going  on,  in  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  discreditable  darkness,  it  should 
be  noted,  of  "  diplomacy,"  for  doing  some 
laud-business  or  other  with  President  Baez, 
of  St.  Domingo.  There  is  an  increase  of  ac- 
tivity among  the  annexationists  of  Canada. 
The  Wlnnepeg  colonists  have  driven  out  their 
British  governor,  and  are  demanding  a  sub- 
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stantial  local  indepeadence.  As  these  seclud- 
ed people  really  can  only  get  into  the  world 
by  vay  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  should  gravitate  towards  as.  British 
Colombia  again  has  for  the  second  time  pe- 
titioned the  British  Government,  cither  to  bo 
freed  from  the  outrageous  tax  of  over  $100 
(greenbacks)  per  year  per  soul  for  expenses 
of  colonial  government,  or  else  to  be  dis- 
missed to  join  the  United  States.  These 
Northern  borderers  would  make  excellent 
citizens.  As  for  the  Africans  of  St.  Domin- 
go, they  would  not  perceptibly  further  dilute 
our  badly-wcakcncd  average  of  voting  intel- 
ligence and  morality. 

II.   UNITED  STATES. 

Not,  2.  At  the  Massachusetts  State  elec- 
tion,  Claflin  (Republican)  is  reelected  over 
Adams  (Dem.)  and  Chamberlain  (**  Working- 
man's'*)  by  a  majority  of  9,804  in  a  total  vote 
of  138,610. 

— ^— -  At  the  Wisconsin  State  election, 
Fairchild  (Republican)  is  chosen  Governor 
by  8,181  majority. 

At  the  New  York  State  election, 

Nelson  (Democrat)  is  chosen  Secretary  of 
State  by  a  majority  of  20,556  in  a  total  vote 
of  641,196,  which  Is  268,554  less  than  last 
years  total,  being  a  decrease  of  over  25  per 
cent.  The  other  Democratic  candidates  were 
also  chosen.  The  judiciary  clause  of  the  new 
State  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  small 
migority ;  the  rest  of  the  constitution  rejected 
by  a  larger  one. 

— — ^  Elder  Heman  Bangs,  of  the  N.  Y. 
East  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dies  at  bis  house  in  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Bangs  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Apr.  15, 
1790;  removed  to  New  York  State  while 
young ;  was  a  pastor  and  elder  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  for  about  half  a  century,  and  an 
energetic,  successful,  and  influential  laborer  in 
his  vocation,  having,  during  his  pastorate, 
admitted  some  10,000  persons  to  the  church. 

Not.  7.  Bear-Admirol  Charles  Stewart  dies 
at  his  home  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  aged  91. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  went  to  sea  as 
a  cabin-boy  at  13,  rose  to  be  captain  in  the 
East  India  trade,  in  1798  received  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  served 
in  the  hostilities  against  Tripoli  and  the 
Heditenanean  pirates,  in  1812  commanded 
the  CaHtUUatiofi,  in  1813  was  transferred  to 
the  ConsUitUion^  with  whose  fame  and  name 
be  has  over  since  been  identified,  hsTing,  like 
the  old  ship,  been  long  known  as  **01d  Iron- 
sides.** 


Nov.  10.  Major-General  John  E.  Wool 
dies  at  his  residence  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  aged  86. 
He  was  born  at  Newburgh ;  when  the  war  of 
1812  broke  out,  he  became  a  Captain  in  the 
18th  Infantry,  and  rose  rapidly  by  gallantry 
and  useful  service,  becoming  a  brevet  Brig. 
adier-General  in  1826.  His  services  during 
the  Mexican  war  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Rebellion  were  of  great  importance,  lie  was 
made  full  Major-General  in  May,  1862 ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Rebellion  was  retired  from 
active  service  and  has  since  lived  at  Troy. 

Nov.  11.  Robert  J.  Walker  dies  at  Wash- 
ington. He  was  bom  in  1801,  at  Northum- 
berland, Pa. ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Pittsburg ; 
in  1826  removed  to  the  State  of  Missisi<ippi ; 
was  a  prominent  and  influential  Democratic  po- 
lidcian  during  Jackson's  and  the  subsequent 
adxxunistrations ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  in 
1836  ;  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Polk,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of  Kansas 
under  Buchanan.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  political  and  business  ability, 
and  of  immense  industry. 

Nov.  12.  lion.  Amos  Kendall  dies  at  his 
home  in  Washington.  He  was  bom  in  Dun- 
stable, Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1789;  studied  law, 
succeeded  ill ;  in  1816  became  a  Democratic 
politician  and  editor  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  was  an 
camest  advocate  of  Gen.  Jackson's  nomina- 
tion, and  during  his  administration  was  in 
office  at  Wasliington.  He  was  Postmaster- 
General  from  1835  to  1840.  He  was  an  early 
believer  in  Morse's  telegraph,  and  received 
considerable  wealth  from  his  investments  in 
it. 

Nov.  12.  The  Old  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterian General  Assemblies,  in  session  at 
Pittsburg,  formally  consummate  their  re- 
union, with  profound  feeling  and  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

Nov.  16.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama  rati- 
fies, and  that  of  Tennessee  rejects,  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Nov.  24.  By  order  of  the  U.  S.  (lovcm- 
ment,  the  thirty  gunboats  recently  built  for 
the  Spanish  Government,  of  which  fifteen  are 
about  ready  for  sea,  arc  libelled  at  the  docks 
in  New  York,  and  held  to  await  the  dociiioa 
of  an  Admiralty  Court  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  rules  of  international  law 
permit  their  delivery  to  Spain. 

Nov.  24.  A  convention  is  held  at  Cleveland 
to  organize  a  National  Woman's  Sufliage  As^ 
sociation.  It  contained  sixty-three  delegates, 
from  thirteen  States.  There  was  speaking  ; 
and  the  proposed  organization  was  cflectcd, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beechcr  being  chosen  President, 
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with  a  proper  staff  of  Vice-Presidents,  etc 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  is  Mrs.  Myra 
Bradwellf  Chicago. 

Not.  25.  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer  and  author,  is  shot  in  the 
Tribune  Office  by  D.  McFarland^  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Richardson^s  attachment  to 
McFarland's  divorced  (?)  wife.  This  is  the 
second  time  McFarland  has  shot  Richardson, 
who  lingers  a  few  days  and  dies. 

Nov.  28.  Isaac  0.  Pray,  well  known  as  a 
literary  man  and  in  particular  as  a  dramatist 
and  dramatic  instructor,  dies  at  his  residence 
in  New  York,  in  his  56th  year. 

Dec  1.  The  National  Debt  of  the  United 
States  has  been  decreased  daring  November 
by  the  sum  of  $7,671,454.18. 

III.   FOEEIQN. 

Nov.  2.  Gov.  McDougall,  of  Winnepeg 
Territory,  in  British  America,  is  to-day  es* 
oorted  over  the  border  of  his  jurisdiction  into 
Dakota  Territory  by  a  strong  force  of  French 
half-breed  settlers,  who  repudiate  their  pro- 
posed fusion  with  "  the  Dominion,"  and  want 
a  colonial  independeoce,  subject  only  to  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  had  but  just  arrived 
to  assume  his  office. 

Nov.  4.  George  Peabody  dies  at  his  resi- 
dence in  London.  He  was  born  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  in  1*796 ;  was  a  clerk  and  merchant  at 
Danvers,  Thetford,  Vt,  Newburyport,  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  Baltimore  ;  in  1829  became 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Peabody,  Riggs  & 
Co.;  in  1887  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1841  went  into  the  banking  business,  in 
which  he  accumulated  great  wealth.  Mr. 
Peabody^s  public  charities  include  donations 
of  $600,000  for  a  public  library  at  Baltimore  ; 
$1,250,000  to  erect  comfortable  dwellings  for 
the  poor  in  London ;  $1,000,000,  afterward 
considerably  increased,  as  a  fund  for  stimu- 
lating the  Southern  States  to  organize  good 
common  schools ;  and  some  smaller  ones. 

Nov.  6.  Henri  Rocbcfort  returns  to  Paris 
from  his  exile  at  Brussels.  The  French  po- 
lice stopped  him  on  the  frontier,  but  by  or- 
der permitted  liim  to  proceed.    He  at  once 


set  about  addressing  the  people  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  L^slature. 

Nov.  17.  The  ceremonies  of  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  begin  with  a  blessing,  giv- 
en by  Father  Bauer,  almoner  of  the  Empress 
Eugenic  The  Empress,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  Princes 
of  Prussia  and  Holland,  many  dignitaries,  and 
an  immense  crowd  of  other  spectators,  were 
present. 

Nov.  22.  At  the  supplementary  elections  for 
the  French  Legislature,  Henri  Rochefort  was 
chosen  from  the  first  Circumscription  of 
Paris. 

Nov.  28.  A  telegram  is  received  in  LOD^ 
don  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  saying 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Living- 
stone, the  African  traveller,  dated  Ujiji,  May 
18,  1869.  Mr.  Livingstone  was  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  had  been  well  treated 
everywhere 

The  French  Empress,  having  gone 

in  her  yacht  DAigle^  together  with  a  fleet  of 
44  other  steamers,  averaging  1000  tons  bur- 
then, through  the  Suez  Canal  and  back, 
reaches  Port  Said  to-day  on  her  return. 

Nov.  29.  Giulia  Grisi,  the  famous  Italian 
singer,  dies  at  Berlin,  aged  67. 

■■  The  French  Legislature  sits,  and 
is  addressed  by  the  Emperor,  whose  speeol)*^ 
includes  observations  upon  the  recent  *'  ex* 
cesses  of  the  pen  and  of  public  assemblages,^ 
a  declaration  that  France  wants  **  liberty  with 
order,"  the  speaker^s  personal  guarantee  of 
order,  his  appeal  for  the  help  of  the  Legisla* 
ture  toward  granting  liberty,  an  enumcratioXL 
of  certain  reforms  to  be  granted,  a  declara- 
tion that  the  condition  of  Franco  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the  age 
in  material  and  moral  achievement.  The 
proposed  reforms,  the  Emperor  intimates,  are 
to  constitute,  on  the  whole,  '*  a  more  direct 
participation  of  the  nation  in  its  own  affairs,'* 
and  they  include,  among  other  items,  elec- 
tion of  municipal  officials  by  universal  suf- 
frage,  improved  primary  education,  cheaper 
justice,  and  reduced  taxes.  The  French 
Opposition  is  not  satisfied  with  the  speech. 


Piuira*s  New  Chboxos. 

"Wk  have  received  firom  L.  Prang  k  Co.  specimens  of  some  of  their  latest  Chromes.  One 
of  them,  "  The  Birthplace  of  Whittier,"  by  Thos.  Hill,  represents  a  small  New  England 
homestead,  very  plain  and  simple,  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  with  winding  road  and  dear 
stream  in  the  fore^ound.  One  would  not  instinctively  recognise  it  as  the  ideal  home  of  the 
poet,  but  perhaps  it  is  a  fitting  dweUing-place  for  Whittier^s  sturdy  genius. 

Another  of  these  ohromos  is  a  brilliant  and  effective  **  Sunset  on  the  Coast,"  after  De 
Haas,  and  **  Lannchmg  of  the  Life-Boat,"  after  E.  Morein,  with  animated  figures  and  rolling 
sea. 

These  two  are  among  the  best  and  most  artistic  works  yet  produoed  by  Mr.  Prang. 
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OuB  Paul  had  come.  Without  being 
told,  you  would  have  known  the  fact,  by 
the  changed  atmosphere  of  the  honse. 

He  strode  about  like  a  king,  and  all 
the  children  were  afraid  of  him. 

To  tell  the  truth,  there  were  altogether 
too  many  children  in  the  house  to  please 
this  royal  jonug  gentleman.  Not  but 
what  he  had  some  fraternal  affection  for 
each  individoal  brother  and  sister,  but 
in  the  aggregate  they  were  troublesome, 
"so  many  young  ones." 

Thej  brought  more  or  less  of  noise  and 
confasion  into  the  house,  and  his  prince- 
flhip  craved  order  and  quiet. 

Their  numerous  wants  absorbed  much 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  his  mother, 
which  he  wished  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self! 

Every  other  summer  when  he  came 
home,  he  found  a  new  baby  in  the  cradle 
— 4t  "was  very  aggravating. 

If  a  portion  of  the  aggravation  was 
bom  of  the  fact  that  each  newcomer 
lessened  the  amount  of  his  prospective 
fortune,  Paul  had  never  acknowledged 
it,  even  to  himself.  It  was  enough  that 
th^j  annoyed  him  in  the  present ;  they 
made  a  noise,  they  were  in  the  way,  they 
filled  up  the  house,  which  the  young 


gentleman  had  already  pronounced  "a 
mean,  pinched-up  box." 

Paul  made  no  effort  to  hide  tlie  fact 
that  ho  was  dissatisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  home,  and  his  dissatisfaction 
was  an  affliction  to  his  mother.  She  re- 
membered the  time  when  he  looked  upon 
the  family  sitting-room,  with  its  striped 
Ciarpet  and  yellow  walls,  with  great  com- 
placency, and  thought  it  a  very  fmo  af- 
fair. That  was  before  he  went  to  Har- 
vard, or  had  seen  the  splendid  drawing- 
rooms  of  Beacon  street  and  of  Marlboro 
Hill.  Out  in  the  great  world  ho  had 
stepped  upon  the  plateau  of  a  higher 
life,  a  life  of  leisure  and  case,  a  life  of 
culture  and  of  graceful  repose.  It  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  step  down  again  to 
the  level  on  which  he  was  born.  He  did 
it  very  unwillingly  and  very  ungraceful- 
ly. Ever  since  he  could  remember,  his 
mother  had  been  drudging  and  saving, 
his  father  delving  and  making  money. 
He  was  determined  to  do  neither.  He 
wanted  money  only  for  the  gratification 
that  it  would  purchase ;  for  the  life  of 
luxury  and  splendor  which  wore  unat- 
tainable without  it.  Each  year  the 
streets  of  Busyville  looked  narrower,  its 
houses  lower,  his  own  parental  domain 
smaller  than  the  year  before.    Settle  in 
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Basyvillel  Nevdr.  Tbo  wliole  king- 
dom of  Basyvillo  could  not  tompt  the 
ambition  of  this  jonng  prince. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  after 
having  condescended  to  kiss  his  mother 
and  patronize  the  children,  Paul  saun- 
tered into  his  father^s  shops.  Paul  liked 
to  saunter  through  the  shops,  looking  at 
the  work-people,  and  talking  with  them 
in  a  half  supercilious,  half  hail-fellow 
way ;  it  added  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance.  Especially  he  en- 
joyed lounging  in  the  ''Girls'  Room." 
More  than  any  place  in  the  world,  there 
he  was  king.  To  a  company  of  young 
girls  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  to  ply  one 
monotonous  task  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  its  close,  the  advent  of  a 
handsome,  polished  young  man  was  a 
Tery  pleasant  event.  It  must  have  been 
humiliating,  if  they  remembered  the 
fact  that  outside  of  that  shop  he  never 
recognized  them ;  tliey  did  not  belong  to 
"his  set."  Tilly  Blane  and  the  other 
fair  maidens  of  the  mansion  houses  did 
not  speak  with  sliop-girls  in  the  street ; 
tlien  why  should  he,  the  petted  beau  for 
whom  these  maidens  were  ready  to  give 
their  fortunes  or  break  their  hearts? 
But  in  the  shop  1  Ali,  tliat  was  a  differ- 
ent matter.  Uero  no  king  amid  his 
court  could  bo  more  graciously  conde- 
scending. Gay,  graceful,  debonair,  ho 
loitered  through  the  long  room  at  his 
leisure,  chatting  with  all,  giving  a  smile 
to  one,  a  subtle  compliment  to  another, 
a  witty  sally  or  repartee  to  another, 
making  each  one  feel  that  he  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  her  individual  self, 
indeed,  that  she  was  the  object  of  his 
particular  admiration.  Thns  each  one 
was  delighted  with  him. 

"Was  it  wonderful?  He  was  young 
and  handsome  and  rich,  with  a  charm 
of  manner  unwonted  among  the  men  of 
their  acquaintance.  They  were  young 
and  pretty  and  poor,  and  women.  Tlius 
tliey  yielded  to  him  involuntarily  the 
homage  of  smiles,  and  blushes  and  elo- 
quent eyes.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
Paul.  Nowhere  else  did  he  feel  so  posi- 
tively sure  of  his  importance  and  power 
in  the  world  as  in  the  girls'  shop. 

He  felt  perfectly  secure  of  himself  in 


this  intoxicating  atmosphere;  felt  sure 
that  his  armor  of  pride  was  proof  against 
all  their  pretty  weapons.  "They  are 
none  of  them  my  style,"  he  would  solil- 
oquize. "The  mountain  girls  are  too 
rustic,  and  the  town  girls  too  pert 
Nearly  all  of  them  use  two  negatiAcs  in 
a  sentence,  and  their  verbs  rarely  agree 
with  their  nominatives,  \\rhat  else  co  nld ' 
be  expected  of  shop-girls?  But,  after 
all,  some  of  them  are  deuced  pretty,  and 
how  they  admire  me  /  How  delighted 
they  are  with  my  notice,  poor  tilings. 
There's  Lucy  Day,  she  really  thinks  that 
I  am  serious,  and  will  call  upon  her  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  devil  1  I  am  go- 
ing to  see  Tilly  Blane,  of  course." 

On  this  afternoon,  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  length  of  the  long  apartment; 
had  paused  in  his  leisurely  way  to  'ex- 
change coquetries  with  every  fair  work- 
er, before  he  discovered  Eirene  Vale 
standing  busy  at  w-ork  beside  a  window, 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  apartment. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  yet  knew  her 
at  once  to  be  a  stranger.  A  "  new 
hand"  always  possessed  a  degree  of 
interest  to  Paul,  yet  on  this  occasion  he 
forbore  to  manifest  it,  lest  he  might 
arouse  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  hearts 
of  others  of  his  fair  subjects.  Thus  he 
asked  no  questions,  seemed  as  if  he  did 
not  see  the  stranger.  "  Is  she  pretty  ? " 
This  question  he  determined  to  answer 
for  himself.  From  the  moment  of  his 
discovery,  ho  thought  only  of  reaching 
the  spot  whore  she  stood — it  was  gained 
at  last. 

"  Miss ?  "  he  said;  with  a  mix- 
ture of  suavity  and  eflfrontery  which  ho 
would  have  used  only  to  a  shop-girl  in 

his  own  father's  sliop :  "  Miss ?  " 

hesitating  as  if  he  knew  her  name,  yet 
could  not  that  instant  recall  it. 

Eirene  turned  her  face.  The  clear 
eyes  met  his  with  a  simple  look  of  sur- 
prise. She  was  neither  frightened  nor. 
flattered.  The  innocent  face  expressed 
only  wonder  that  an  utter  stranger 
should  accost  her  with  tlio  familiarity  of 
a  friend,  while  she  waited  for  the  jonng 
gentleman  to  conclude  his  sentence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.   I  thought ." 

"  I  thought  — ; "  but  the  utter  con- 
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Ibsion  of  the  youth  prevented  him  from 
telling  what  ho  thonght. 

The  conceited  boy  of  the  world  stood 
abashed  before  the  guileless  look  of  a 
young  girl's  eyes.  lie  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  such  a  look,  it  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  one  he  had  anticipated.  He 
had  expected  smiling  confusion,  blushing 
Taoity,  with  spontaneous  and  undisguised 
admiration  of  his  own  imperial  self. 
This  apparent  unconsciousness  of  his 
magnificence,  this  utter  lack  of  sclf-con- 
Gciousness,  with  the  look  of  wonder  and 
inquiry  in  a  pair  of  eyes — ^the  loveliest. 
he  thought,  that  he  had  ever  seen — was 
too  much  for  Paul's  equanimity,  notwith- 
standing the  largo  amount  of  his  self-[*os- 
lession. 

To  his  astonishment  he  saw  before  Iiiin 
a  lady,  and  was  disgusted  that  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  less  than  a  gcntle- 
num. 

"  I .     I  am  mistaken.      Pardon 

me,"  for  the  third  time  stammered  our. 
discomfited  Adonis,  as,  with,  a  profound 
bow,  he  withdrew.  Ho  felt  an  impulse 
to  rush  directly  out  of  tlie  shop.  Ho  was 
not  used  to  appearing  at  disadvantage. 
He  was  more  than  mortified  at  losing  his 
lelf-possession,  and  that  to  a  shop  girl — 
he  who  had  never  blushed  before  the 
beauties  of  Marlboro  Hill,  and  had  borne 
without  flinching  the  full  blaze  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Beacon  street.  Yet 
amid  his  conJasion  he  did  not  forget  that 
the  eyes  of  his  fair  subjects  were  upon 
him.  What  would  they  think?  What 
would  they  say,  if  they  saw  that  one  of 
their  own  olass  had  the  power  to  embar- 
rass the  young  prince  and  send  him  in 
^soonoerted  haste  from  their  presence  ? 
That  would  be  indeed  a  fall  from  his 
lofty  position. 

Thus  he  aanntercd  down  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  endeavored  to  chnt  in 
hb  wonted  manner.  But  somehow  he 
ftlt  the  gaze  of  those  innocent  eyes  still 
fixed  npon  him,  though  if  ho  had  dared 
to  look,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
were  bent  steadfastly  upon  their  work. 
The  amnaement  of  flirting  had  suddenly 
lost  all  its  zest  Ho  found  himself  judg- 
ing these  buxom  beauties  by  a  new  stand- 
wd-— the  face  that  he  had  just  left  behind 


him.  How  coar.«o  their  voices  sounded, 
how  inane  tlieir  words  seemed  now.  lie 
was  thankful  when  he  came  to  the  end 
ond  had  mode  his  last  pretty  ppeech. 

Ho  went  out,  and  but  one  face  went 
with  him.  Ho  did  not  know  the  name 
of  its  possessor,  ho  had  not  enquired. 
Ho  could  littve  asked  the  question  care- 
lessly enough  to  have  gratified  an  idle 
cnriosity.  But  it  was  not  idle  curiositv, 
it  was  interest  which  he  felt.  Should 
he,  Paul  Mallane,  betray  interest  in  one 
of  his  fother^s  shop-girls  ?  Oh,  no.  Ho 
could  not  forget  so  far  his  high  position. 

"  Mother  could  tell  me,"  ho  said  to 
himself  as  he  stepped  into  the  street. 
"  She  knows  every  girl  that  comes  and 
goes  from  these  shops.  But  she  is  the 
Inst  person  on  earth  that  T  would  a**k." 

Paul  was  too  well  aware  what  his 
mother  thon^dit  of  his  vifiting  the  shops. 

"It  is  undignified  and  beneath  yon, 
Paul,"  she  would  say,  **  to  lounge  away 
so  much  of  your  time  with  the  sliop 
hands.  Besides,  it  is  dangerous.  It  is 
very  pleasant,  I  know,  to  bewitch  tl:o-o 
pretty  mountain  girls.  I  am  snre  ynu 
do,"  and  the  mother  would  look  with 
gratified  [jrido  upon  the  young,  Ija'id-oine 
face.  "  But  by-and-by  one  may  bowitoh 
you.  I  know  you  think  not ;  but  you 
don't  know  how  foolish  a  pretty  fMoo 
might  miiko  even  you,  Paul,  witli  all 
your  ambition."        .     . 

"^[other,  vou  need  not  w«Trv  abont 
me,"  the  youn.u'  mnn  wou'd  siiy,  with  a 
conscious  air.  "  I  have  iK'ver  seen  a 
shop-girl  yet,  no,  nor  any  girl,  who  could 
make  mu  Ibrget  what  i-;  due  to  inv  posi- 
tion." 

After  his  promenade  throu"h  tlie  s^op3, 
Paul  had  intended  t«)  sliow  his  hnnlsonio 
face  and  air  his  innnacula*o  broalcl  'fli 
on  Main  street.  Ho  knew  that  Tilly 
Blane  would  see  him  as  s^io  looked 
through  the  blinds  of  tlio  squire's  liousc, 
at  first  with  eajror  hope,  and  t!ien  with 
tearful  disappointment,  as  he,  the  impe- 
rial Paul,  strode  past  in  sublime  uncon- 
sciousness of  being  oj>posite  her  patornal 
mansion.  lie  knew  also  that  Abby  Ar- 
not  would  peep  through  the  blinds  of  tho 
house  across  tho  street,  and  as  she 
watched  him  pass  by,  exclaim  with  a  toss 
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of  triumph:  "TLerel  There  goes  Paul 
Mollane  I  He  doesn't  even  look  toward 
Squire  Blane's.  Talk  to  me  of  he  and 
Tillj  being  engaged." 

He  thought,  too,  how  old  Deacon  Nug- 
gett,  sitting  in  his  shop  door,  would  call 
out  as  he  passed  by :  "  Ah,  Paul  I  Paul 
Mallane,  is  that  you  I  Well  I  well  I  how 
fine  yeVe  lookin'.  A  son  any  father 
might  be  proud  on.  Y'u'Jl  be  in  Con- 
gress in  ten  years,  eh  ?  Paul  I  " 

But  when  he  rushed  forth  from  the 
factory  door,  Paul  had  forgotten  all  these 
anticipated  triumphs.  He  walked  straight 
acroFs  the  street  to  the  white  house  under 
the  trees.  He  entered  it,  but  did  not  go 
into  the  family  sitting-room,  where  he 
knew  that  his  mother  sat  rocking  the 
baby.  Instead  he  walked  into  the  prim 
parlor  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the 
stifi*  high-backed  sofii.  Paul  was  dis- 
gusted with  himself  (a  most  unusual  state 
of  mind),  therefore  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  soon  grow  equally  disgusted  with 
every  thing  that  he  beheld.  "  What  a 
shabby,  shut-up  box  this  parlor  is,  any 
way,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  There  is 
nothing  .spacious,  nor  elegant,  nor  easy 
about  it.  And  yet  before  I  went  away 
from  Busy  villo  I  thought  it  splendid,  just 
as  mother  thinks  it  is  now.  The  pattern 
of  tliis  cari^ot  is  entirely  too  large  for  the 
room,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  crowding  the 
v.- all 3  back.  And  tho  walL^  are  too  low 
for  those  great  I'ictures,  and  the  pictures 
are  in  dismal  taste.  Washington's  Death- 
bed :  and  Calvin,  preaching  his  gloomy 
thoolo;-^y ;  and  Grandmother  Bard  in  a 
frizzled  wig  looking  as  black  as  thunder. 
They  say  tliat  1.  look  like  her  too,  and 

how  that  centre-table  looks,  with 

that  square  of  daguerreotypes  ])iled 
around  the  astral  lamp.  That  is  Gracy's 
work.  If  there  is  no  one  else,  I  will 
teach  her  how  to  take  a  little  of  tho  slilT- 
ne=s  ont  of  this  room.  She  should  Fce 
tho  drawing-rooms  at  ^kfarlboro'  Ilill; 
then  phc  would  know  how  to  arrange  a 
parlor.  But  to  make  an  elegant  room 
of  this  is  impossible,"  and  Paul  gazed 
about  with  an  expression  of  increased 
contempt.  "Dick  Prescott  expecte  to 
oome  here,  too.  He  shan^t.  He  shan^t 
sec  this  parlor.    He  shan't  se^e  — ." 


What  ?  Paul  did  not  sec  fit  to  eay.  He 
threw  his  head  further  back,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  tho  ceiling,  and  as  the  rich 
color  stained  his  cheek,  impatiently  ex- 
claimed :  "I  am  an  ass." 
It  was  a  most  unwonted  state  of  mind. 


which  could  make  the  young  prince  or 
the  house  of  Mallane  declare  himself  tc 
be  "an  ass." 

The  bell  rang  for  tea.    P«ul  did  no 
stir.      "Let  those  children  get  soatecl 
with  their  confounded  clatter ; "  said  this 
amiable  young  man,  with  eyes  still  lixedl 
upon  the  ceiling.    When  the  shuffling 
of  little  feet  and  the  shouts  of  eager 
voices  had  subsided  a  little,  and  tho  click 
of  tea-cups  and  the  tinkling  of  tea-spoons 
and  the  fragrance  of  tea  reached  his  nose 
and  ears  instead,  Paul  arose,  and,  half 
lazily,  half  ill-naturedly,  sauntered  forth. 

"  Here,  Paul,  here's  your  seat  by  me," 
said  ^frs.  Mallane,  as  turning  with  her 
most  benignant  mother-look,  she  saw 
Paul,  with  an  expression  of  annoyance 
and  embarrassment  upon  his  face,  stand- 
ing in  the  open  door.  When  he  opened 
it,  a  pair  of  clear  eyes  looked  up  from  a 
tea-cup.  Tho  young  face  whose  guileless- 
ness  had  so  abashed  his  impertinence  in 
the  work -shop,  wearing  tho  same  ex- 
pression, looked  up  to  his  from  the  home 
supper-table.  His  astonishment  at  see- 
ing it  there,  with  the  recollection  of  his 
behavior,  again  overcame  Paul's  self- 
possession,  lie  stood  perfectly  still,  as 
if  he  thought  there  was  no  seat  for  him 
at  tho  table.  Not  till  after  he  had  taken 
the  place  i)roirered  by  his  mother,  did 
Paul  become  conscious  that  he  was  sit- 
ting on  tho  same  side  with  the  young 
stranger,  his  sister  Grace  between  them, 
while  his  accustomed  seat  opposite 
was  filled  by  little  Jack.  Again  he  was 
vexed.  Much  as  it  had  disconcerted 
kira — strange  to  sny,  he  felt  the  most 
insane  desire  to  look  on  the  face  again: 

"  Mother  intended  that  I  should  not, 
and  so  seated  mo  here,"  he  thought, 
looking  full  upon  that  matron's  counte- 
nance. Tlie  gray  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  penetrating  gaze. 

"Will  you  take  tea,  Paul?"  was  all 
that  she  said. 

Paul  began  to  sip  his  tea  in  sileuce, 
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11  the  chilclren  began  to  stare  at 
ondering  if  this  could  be  our  Paul 
789  80  silent;  when  suddenly, 
g  his  forces,  lie  commenced  rat- 
n  in  his  old,  gay,  careless  manner. 
ras  his  usual  vacation  talk,  all 
the  Prescotts  and  Applctons  and 
»ro  Hill;  the  distinguished  men 
antifol  women  whom  he  had  met. 
dk  was  usually  very  interesting  to 
ohn  and  Tabitha  Mallane ;  to  the 

because  he  felt  a  genuine  interest 
persons  described ;  to  the  mother, 
a  it  gratified  her  ambition  to  know 
er  son  was  admitted  into  such 
ous  company. 

'e  had  been  a  grand  reunion  at 
idge  of  philosophers  and  poets  of 
inscendcntal  order.  Paul,  with  a 
bher  young  bloods  of  the  law 
,  had  managed,  through  the  pres- 
Dick  Proscott,  to  gain  admittance, 
id  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
}  and  seers.     Paul  had  seen  Tho- 

nd  Hawthorne ;  E and  H 

— ,.  and  gave  brilliant  descriptions 

1  all.  "  L ,"  he  said,  "  with  his 

jrted  in  the  middle,  looks  as  much 
[b   picture  of   Christ  as    ever." 

was  thinking  what  a  grand 
gentleman  this  must  be,  who  was 
h.  &miliar  terms  with  the  great 
L  whom  she  had  read  all  her  life, 
hom  she  never  hoped  to  see; 
this  last  remark  struck  her  sensi- 
m\  like  blasphemy.  She  looked 
aght  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  as 
omed  and  gazed  over  the  head 

sister  Grace.  Once  more  they 
lisoonoerted  and  fell  before  the 
ike  glance.  Again  Paul  inwardly 
inoed  himself  an  ass ;  but  turning 
I  lu8  mother,  ho  ran  on  more 
luly  than  before ;  while  the  chil- 
heir  eyes  distended  with  wonder, 
dir  cheeks  distended  with  pie  and 

listened,  inwardly  exclaiming: 
b  a  great  man  our  Paul  must  be." 

PAUL  AXO    HIS   MOTHEB. 

was  soon  dispatched.  Eating  in 
ew  England  household  was  mere- 
fitness  afiEair,  and  as  such  dispatch- 
oon  as  possible. 


The  CBsthetic  phase  of  tea-drinking, 
the  toying  with  tea-spoons,  the  lingering 
over  tea-cups  'to  tell  pleasant  stories  of 
the  day,  Tabitha  Mallane  had  never 
learned.  To  give  her  fjmiily  enough  to 
eat,  to  have  them  eat  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  have  her  table  cleared 
in  the  briefest  space  of  time  that  could 
be,  was  to  her  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
eating. 

Although  Paul  had  just  returned  and 
seemed  to  have  much  to  tell,  this  meal 
was  no  exception  to  others.  Indeed,  the 
atmosphere  of  hurry  seemed  more  posi- 
tive than  usual. 

Eirene  found  herself  swallowing  her 
tea  with  great  trepidation,  and  wonder- 
ing why  she  felt  that  there  ^vas  not 
time  to  drink  it,  and  why  each  individ- 
ual there  was  doing  the  same,  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief,  she  saw  Mr. 
Mallane  push  back  his  chair.  No  one 
had  introduced  her  to  Paul.  Nobody 
but  Mr.  Mallane  had  spoken  to  her 
tlirough  the  meal.  No  one  seemed  to 
notice  her  as  she  walked  quietly  out  of 
the  room ;  yet  two  persons  at  the  table 
were  keenly  conscious  of  her  departure. 

"  Rene  I   Rene  I    Poor  ^lo "  cried 

out  the  parrot  as  eho  opened  the  door  ot 
her  little  cell.  At  the  sound  of  his 
name,  the  image  of  lank,  awkward,  yel- 
low-haired Moses  rose  before  her,  in 
contrast  to  the  handsome  young  stranger 
down-stairs. 

"Strange  that  there  can  bo  such  a 
diiference  in  two,"  she  ejaculated  invol- 
untarily, as  taking  up  her  book,  she  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  window 
and  commenced  the  translation  of  a 
French  exercise.  It  was  an  extract  from 
Bossuet :  ^^Quoiqne  Dlcu  ct  la  nature  a  ient 
fait  tons  lu  hanmics  egaux  en  les/ormant 
(Tvne  meme  hone^  lu  tanltc  humaine  ne 
pent  souffrir  ceite  egalitey  *'  Although 
God  and  Nature  have  made  all  men 
equal  in  forming  them  of  the  same  earth, 
human  vanity  cannot  bear  that  equality." 
She  paused,  the  pencil  poised  in  her  sus- 
pended hand.  A  young  manly  face  set 
in  dark  hair,  lit  with  dark  eyes,  seemed 
to  look  up  into  hers  from  the  pajge  before 
her.     "  How  it  would  have  grieved  mo- 
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ther  to  hear  the  Saviour^s  name  spoken 
with  sach  inditference,''  she  said  simplj, 
mormuring  the  sentence  aloud  after  the 
manner  of  people  much  alone.  "  But  why 
should  I  thiiik  of  it  ? "  she  continued, 
bending  her  eyes  once  more  upon  the 
page,  and  resuming  her  task.  But  the 
vagrant  thought  refused  to  be  called  back 
to  the  study  of  French.  ''Then  7*6  is 
Paul  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,"  it 
whispered.  She  looked  up  from  lier 
book,  out  upon  the  garden ;  there  under 
the  old  cherry-tree,  on  the  gi'ass  was 
stretchoJ  the  same  Paul,  gazing  up  as  if 
he  saw  a  vision. 

There  he  was  I  and  she  was  thinking 
of  him!  This  consciousness  sent  the 
quick  blood  into  the  young  girl's  cheeks 
for  the  first  time. 

Paul  saw  it,  this  maiden-blush,  saw  ib 
as  the  first  recognition  of  his  own  prince- 
ly self,  and  it  sent  a  new  thrill  into  his 
heart,  a  thrill  that  went  into  his  dreams. 
For  a  number  of  moments  he  had  been 
gazing  without  interruption  on  this 
fair  picture  above  him;  on  the  pure 
profile  of  the  young  face  in  the  open 
window  within  its  frame  of  dark  vines. 
The  long  gaze  could  hardly  have  come 
to  a 'more  delightful  termination  than 
this,  caused  by  the  uplifted  face,  the 
vivid  blush.  And  yet  he  felt  once  more 
abaslad  that  ho  had  been  discovered. 
He  arose  with  a  bow,  then  throw  him- 
self down  again  and  fixed  his  eyes  with, 
a  look  of  profound  meditation  upon  the 
sky.  "  He  came  out  to  think,"  reflected 
Eircne,  and  that  she  might  not  seem  to 
intrude  upon  his  meditation,  she  moved 
her  seat  from  the  window,  and  in  the 
interior  of  her  cell  once  more  invoked 
the  eloquence  of  Bossnet  to  assist  her  in 
studying  French. 

To  do  Paul  justice,  he  did  not  tljrow 
himself  upon  the  grass  for  the  purpose 
of  gazing  at  Eirene's  window ;  he  came 
into  the  garden  solely  to  escape  his 
mother  and  himself.  The  pretty  picture 
of  the  window  had  been  an  unanticipat- 
ed delight,  enjoyed  the  more  keenly  be- 
cause unexpected  and  stolen.  He  knew 
that  if  his  mother  could  have  foreseen 
thb  pleasure,  he  would  never  have  on- 
joyed  it. 


Tabitha  Mallane  had  hastened  supper 
and  the  children  out  of  the  way,  in  or- 
der that  she  might  have  a  talk  with 
Paul. 

The  young  gentleman  would  have 
gladly  escaped,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  evade  his  mother ;  he 
might  delay  it,  perhaps,  but  the  talk 
would  come. 

"  Sit  down,  Paul,"  she  said  as  she  seat- 
ed herself  in  her  low  chair  and  began  to 
rock  the  cradle,  her  invariable  employ- 
ment when  she  had  *'  something  to  say.'* 
"  What,  going  out  ? "  "  How  uneasy  you 
are.  You  will  hate  plenty  of  time  left 
to  see  Tilly  Blane  if  you  do  sit  a  little 
while  and  talk  with  your  mother." 

Then  she  began  to  question  him  con- 
cerning his  studies  and  his  prospects  for 
being  graduated  with  honor.  "No 
mother's  boy  should  stand  before  him," 
she  declared,  as  her  questions  were 
promptly  and  favorably  answered.  Yet 
she  did  not  seem  satisfied,  and  began  to 
rock  the  cradle  violently  in  the  silence. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  hand, 
Paul  ? "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  What  hand  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  one  that  your  father  will 
have  eat  at  our  table.   Isn't  she  pretty  ?" 

*' Pretty?  ra ther,"  answered  tho 

young  gentleman,  with  tho  imperturbable 
air  which  he  always  summoned  to  his 
assistance  in  such  conversations  with  his 
mother.  "  You  took  care  that  I  should 
see  only  half  of  .her  face,  that  looked 
well  enough,"  ho  continued. 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  her, 
Paul  ? " 

"  Think  I  I  think  she  is  dressed  like  a 
dud.  Can't  say  how  she  would  look  in 
the  costume'  of  the  present  century." 

*'  Don't  try  to  evade,  Paul.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  talking  of  her  dress.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  girl  ? " 

*'  What  time  have  I  had  to  think  of 
her?"  "Ten  minutes  at  supper." 

"  Half  the  afternoon,  Paul." 

"What  an  idea!  Why  should  I  think 
of  her  more  than  of  any  other  shop 
hand  ? " 

"  Why,  Paul  ?  The  girl's  face  answers 
that  question.  You  can't  deceive  me. 
I  saw  you  go  into  the  shops.    I  saw  you 
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come  back.  Somotbing  nnasnal  hap- 
pened there,  or  joa  would  not  have  come 
and  abut  jonrsclf  ia  that  dark  parlor, 
instead  of  going  into  the  street.  Then, 
when  yon  camo  in  to  snpper  and  saw  her 
sitting  at  the  table,  yonr  face  told  me  of 
whom  yon  had  been  thinking.^* 

**  Mother,  you  need  not  begin  to  hold 
gaard  over  m^;,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  angrily.  ^^  You  need  not  watoh  mo 
through  the  blinds,  when  I  go  out,  and 
when  I  come  in.  I  am  not  one  of  your 
babies.  I  know  what  belongs  to  my  po- 
sition.'' 

Poor  Paul  1  No  matter  what  his  an- 
noyance, it  was  such  a  support  for  him 
to  fall  back  upon  his  ^'  position.*' 

"I  know  you,  Paul,"  stud  his  mother, 
leaning  forward,  eagerly,  rocking  the 
eradio  m^re  violently,  as  she  always  did 
when  excited.  "  Because  I  know  you, 
I  warn  you,  in  the  beginning,  against  this 
girl  up-stairs.  She  is  sly  and  deceitful, 
each  still  people  always  are.  She  in- 
tends to  captivate  yon  with  her  quiet 
ways  and  her  great  soft  eyo^  and  she 
viU  captivate  you  in  spite  of  all  your 
pride  and  all  your  ambition,  unless  you 
are  on  your  guard.  Of  course,  my  son, 
yon  know  what  is  due  to  your  position, 
yon  know  what  your  mother  expects  of 
you ;  but  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  be 
true  to  your  knowledge  until  you  are 
older."      . 

"Mother,  who  under  heaven  » this  girl 
that  yon  are  making  such  a  fuss  about  ?" 

"Her  name  is  Yale.  Eireno  Yale. 
Her  name  is  as  outlandish  as  her  family. 
8he  comes  firom  a  shiftless,  poverty- 
Btricken  set,  up  on  the  mountains.  Iler 
father  whimpered  about  her  having  to 
go  to  work,  and  so  your  father  took  a 
notion  to  be  kind  to  tlio  girl.  Yuu  know 
what  your  father's  notions  arc  ?  They 
can't  be  changed.  lie  will  have  her 
here.  She  is  a  nuisance.  I  hate  the 
sight  of  her." 

Paul  leaned  back  in  the  rocking-chair, 
yawned,  and  then  began  to  whistle.  lie 
was  not  as  fluent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
'^new  hand"  as  upon  his  favorite  topics 
of  the  Preset itts,  and  Marlboro  Uill.  Ho 
had  nothing  to  say ;  he  looked  bored  and 
deepy. 


"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  careless 
tone, .  '^  you  are  making  a  great  ado, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  for. 
You  say  that  this  girl  is  *  sly,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  a  nuisance.'  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  my 
committing  myself  to  such  a  person  ? " 
and  with  this  disclaimer  Paul  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  sauntered  forth 
into  the  garden,  and  threw  himself 
down  under  the  old  cherry-tree. 

"  Mother  will  overdo  everything,"  he 
said  to  himself,  angrily.  She  ought  to 
know  more  of  human  nataro  than 
to  think  such  talk  will  make  mo  dis- 
like the  girl.  Why  did  not  she  let  her 
alone  ?  and  let  me  alone  ?  It  is  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  say  that  he  will 
make  love,  even  if  ho  had  not  thought 
of  it  before.  Of  course,  there  is  every 
reason  why  I  should  never  commit  my- 
self to  one  in  her  position.  But  I  don't 
like  to  bo  balked.  I  won't  be  balked, 
not  by  my  mother.  Why  didn't  she 
leave  me  to  my  reason  ?  Then  I  could 
have  taught  myself  to  havo  looked  on 
this  face  witJiout — well,  without  such  a 
flutter.    Such  a  face !  " 

"Such  a  face  I"  Surely.  As  Paul 
threw  his  head  back  to  look  up  into  the 
sky,  ho  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the 
frame  of  vines  in  the  open  window  above 
him. 

What  was  it  in  this  face  which  so  held 
his  gaze  ?  It  was  not  its  youthful  love- 
liness alone,  Paul  wns  used  to  beautiful 
face?.  It  did  not  please  his  senses  only, 
it  seemed  to  touch  his  soul,  it  rested,  it 
soothed,  it  sjitisficd.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  eager,  restless,  life-worn  face 
which  ho  had  just  left.  The  worldly, 
selfish,  blase  boy  gazed  on,  till  throngh 
the  evening  air  something  of  tho  serenity 
of  the  puro  young  brow  6tf>lo- down  to 
him.  As  ho  gazed,  ho  felt  within  him 
the  promptings  of  his  better  angel  telling 
him  that  with  such  a  face  to  light  his 
life,  purity  and  peace  would  bo  possible 
even  to  him. 

Tubitha  Mallano  looked  out  of  the 
window,  saw  her  son,  then  walked  back 
to  the  cradle  and  rocked  it  as  if  she  wore 
frantic  .  The  baby  must  have  thought 
so,  for  it  awoke  with  a  terrific  scream, 
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which  instantly  brought  Paul  back  from 
Elysiam,  and  made  him  say,  "  Oarse  that 
child  1" 

Tabitha  Mallane  did  know  Paul  hot- 
ter than  his  father  know  him;  better 
than  he  knew  himself.  Whon  she  said : 
This  girFs  face  will  take  the  heart  out  of 
our  Paul,  she  spoke  from  the  depth  of 
her  consciousness  of  his  nature.  Bo 
had  taken  this  nature  from  his  mother, 
he  was  like  her. 

She  remembered  her  own  impulsive 
youth,  when  even  interest  and  ambition 
went  down  before  the  one,  importunate 
want  of  a  young,  passionate  heart.  Well 
she  remembered  when  she  turned  from 
the  goodly  lands  and  the  pimply  face  of 
Benoni  Blane  to  marry  John  Mallane, 
though  all  Bnsyville  held  up  its  hands, 
rolled  up  its  eyes,  turned  up  its  nose  and 
exclaimed  in  wonder,  because  *^  Tabitha 
Bard  looked  no  higher  than  a  journey- 
man worker,  and  he  a  Yorker." 

She  remembered  the  struggling  years 
of  her  early  married  life,  when  Paul  was 
a  baby.  She  had  not  forgotten,  when 
she  drew  him  through  the  village  streets 
in  his  little  wagon,  hew  she  used  to 
meet  young  Squire  Blane's  pretty  wife 
with  the  infant  Tilly  in  a  fine  carriage. 

She  could  see  distinctly  now,  the  nod, 
half  condescending,  half  disdainful,  which 
the  young  beauty  would  throw  her  as 
the  carriage  rolled  on.  She  remembered 
how  she  used  to  stand  in  the  dusty  street, 
with  the  handle  of  the  little  wagon  in 
her  hand,  gazing  after  the  fine  phaeton, 
thinking  it  might  have  been  hers,  if  she 
had  only  been  willing  to  have  accepted 
with  it  the  pimply  face  of  Benoni  Blane. 

She  was  not  sorry.  Although  her 
share  in  the  old  homestead  was  long 
withheld  from  her  by  an  angry  mother ; 
although  she  had  homo  the  disgrace,  ter- 
rible in  New  England,  of  being  poor : 
she  would  not  have  exchanged  John 
Mallane  for  Benoni  Blane  with  all  his 
possessions.  She  wanted  John  Mallane, 
but  she  wanted  the  equipage, the  mansion, 
and  the  honored  position  also.  "  I  mil 
have  them,"  she  exclaimed,  gazing  after 
the  receding  carriage.  "The  day  will 
come  when  yonr  baby  will  be  glad 
enough  of  the  notice  of  my  boy ;  when 


yon  won't  toss  your  head  at  me  like  that, 
Belinda  Blane.'' 

Tabitha  Mallane  had  divining  eyes. 
They  foreread  the  future ;  her  prophecy 
was  fulfilled. 

The  poor  journeyman  worker  was  now 
one  of  the  wealthiest  manufacturers  in 
Bnsyville.  His  opinions  carried  great 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  church, 
and  in  "Town  meeting."  He  had  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Bnsyville  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  for  all  these 
weighty  reasons,  Bnsyville  had  forgiven 
him  for  having  been  born  poor,  and  in 
another  State. 

Tabitha  Mallane's  handsome  son,  the 
Harvard  student,  the  incipient  lawyer, 
the  prospective  member  of  Congress,  the 
possible  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  in  all  considered,  was  the  finest 
"catch"  in  Bnsyville.  There  were 
young  men  there  with  purer  hearts,  and 
brains  quite  as  clever,  but  they  lacked 
the  money,  or  the  beauty,  or  the  grand, 
imperial  air  of  Paul.  He  assumed  so 
much  indificrcnoo  and  hauteur,  and  was 
withal  so  very  graceful  and  handsome, 
that  there  was  not  a  girl  in  all  the  man- 
sion houses  but  what  felt  flattered  when 
he  condescended  to  bestow  his  attentions. 
All  this  was  a  misfortune  to  Paul.  Ho 
stood  sorely  in  need  of  a  little  humilia- 
tion. The  consciousness  of  supreme 
power  over  women  is  so  very  .dangerous 
to  any  man.  His  mother's  great  anxiety 
came  from  the  fear  that  he  would  not 
make  the  most  of  his  advantages.  She 
was  so  afraid  that,  in  some  moment  of 
impulse  and  passion,  he  would  do  pre- 
cisely as  she  did  once :  marry  for  lovo 
without  asking  his  mother's  permission. 
She  had*  never  repented  her  own  course. 
When  she  looked  back  into  the  years,  she 
always  said :  "  I  would  do  the  same  if  I 
were  to  live  my  life  over  again.  I  could 
never  love  another  man  os  I  love  John 
Mallane ;  besides,  I  always  knew  that  he 
would  die  rich.  It  is  very  diflerent  with 
Paul.  He  could  never  work  and  wait  as  I 
have  done,  for  a  fortune.  He  was  made  to 
enjoy  and  to  spend  one.  Besides,  my  boy 
shall  never  dmdgo  and  sufler  what  I 
have,  in  struggling  up  to  prosperity. 
He  must  marry  a  rich  wife.    If  we  could 
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give  him  all  we  have,  it  wonldn^t  be 
mach  with  his  taste  aad  habits.  He 
thinks  that  wo  live  in  a  very  poor  waj  " 
(and  here  the  poor  mother  would  sigh). 

"  What  will  oar  property  be,  divided 
among  eight?"  "One  eighth!  What 
would  that  be  to  our  Paul  ?  Of  course, 
he  will  settle  in  tlie  city.  Before  that 
lie  must  marry  Tilly  Blane.  She  is  long- 
ing to  give  herself  and  all  that  she  has 
to  him.  I  knew  that  she  would,  long  ago. 
Belinda  Blane,  it*s  a  long  time  since  yon 
tossed  your  head  at  me. 

*'  And  now  that  girl  up-stairs  1  I  hate 
her,  she  is  in  the  way." 

BCBTVILLC— ITS  BRADMIISS  AXD  BC8TLBB8. 

BnsYviLLE  was  a  fiur  type  of  a  small 
manufacturing  New  England  village. 
Its  Yankee  friends  called  it  "a  smart 
little  town."  It  was,  in  truth,  an  enter- 
prising, energetic,  money-getting  place. 

Within  a  limited  range  of  thought  and 
action,  its  people  were  intelligent,  but 
its  arc  of  life  was  very  narrow.  Its  be- 
setting sin  was  littleness.  Its  factories, 
its  schools,  its  churches,  its  houses,  its 
people,  all  betrayed  this  tendency  toward 
oontr  action. 

Their  life  was  shaped  by  the  belief 
that  Busyville,  having  arrived  at  a  state 
of  absolute  perfection  generations  before, 
oould  not  by  any  possibility  be  improved. 

Family  branches  which  had  struck  out 
and  taken  root  in  the  great  world,  some-' 
times  strayed  back  and  informed  their 
tindred  on  the  parent  tree  that  Busyville 
was  behind  the  times ;  information  which 
laid  kindred  resented  as  an  insult  In 
their  opinion,  any  knowledge  which  was 
not  known  in  Busyville,  was  not  worth 
knowing.  In  their  old  Academy,  the 
formula  of  stndy  had  not  varied  in  fifty 
years.  Within  a  certain  range,  it  was 
excellent ;  but  it  never  advanced,  never 
grew  larger.  To  its  denizens  Busyville 
was  the  Eden  of  this  world.  To  have 
been  bom  in  another  town,  was  a  mis- 
fortune ;  to  have  been  bom  in  another 
country,  was  an  ineffaceable  disgrace. 
The  poor  stranger,  the  lonely  foi^ieigner 
who  alighted  here  to  look  for  work^had 
a  sorry  time.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
pious  women  who  sent  boxes  of  clothing 


to  the  Congoes,  and  sometimes  (^tintod 
themelves  to  help  support  the  mission- 
ary whom  they  bad  sent  to  civilize  tho 
Hottentots,  that  there  might  bo  mission- 
work  to  do  even  in  Christian  Busyville. 

There  were  crowded  lanes  and  by-ways 
in  this  town  swarming  with  wild,  ill- 
cared  for  children.  It  would  have  been 
a  mercy  to  have  clothed  and  cared  for 
them,  and  to  have  led  them  by  the  hand 
into  the  commodioas  Sabbath- schools 
filled  with  the  smiliqg,  singing  children 
of  the  church ;  but  the  women  devoted 
to  the  Congoes  had  no  time  left  for  little 
white  sinners  at  home.  In  close  cham- 
bers and  in  little  tenements,  lonely 
stranger-women  lived  out  their  crushed 
existence; — overtaxed,  sore-worn  wives 
and  mothers  whose  woary  tasks  wero 
never  done.  To  one  of  these  a  call  from 
a  prosperous  sister-woman — one  kindly 
expression  of  personal  interest,  would 
have  been  as  the  cup  of  cold  water  to 
one  of  Cbrist^s  thirsting  little  ones. 
Alas  I  it  was  rarely  proffered.  Tlio  lady 
absorbed  in  the  Ilottentots  had  nothing 
left  for  the  "common  woman"  who 
washed  her  husband's  shirts  and  mended 
her  many  children's  scanty  clothes  in 
the  shop  tenements  of  Busyville.  The 
bustling,  well-to-do  wives  of  Busyvillo 
were  too  busy  with  their  societies,  and 
schools,  with  their  churches  and  houses, 
their  own  and  their  neighbors'  affairs, 
to  have  either  time  or  capacity  left  to 
devote  to  "  outlandish  people." 

The  sin  of  being  a  stranger  in  Busy- 
ville was  never  more  keenly  felt  than  by 
the  newcomer  on  coininenccmont  day  at 
the  Academy.  Then  the  daughters  of 
the  Busyville  Brahmins,  the  maidens  of 
the  mansion-houses,  the  buxom  beauties 
of  the  old  homesteads  proceeded  to  tlio 
seats  which  they  had  occupied  from  their 
earliest  recollection  and  proceeded  to 
pass  judgment  upon  all  aliens.  With 
supercilious  and  mocking  eyes  they 
measured  the  rustic  youths  and  maidens 
fromtlie  mbun  tain -towns,  and  the  younjj 
strangers  from  other  States.  After  tho 
first  session,  the  fair  Sanhedrim  met  in 
solemn  conclave  and  decided  whoso  out- 
ward aspect  entitled  them  to  be  "  one  of 
ourselves." 
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Woe  to  the  girl  "who  "  looked  poor." 
Woe  to  the  pale  student  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  having  emerged  from  one  of 
the  village  shops,  she  never  became 
"  one  of  ourselves." 

Ko  one  proffered  to  assist  her  in  the 
solution  of  Algebraic  problems.  Ko 
sweet  girl- voice  which  had  parsed  trium- 
phantly through  Paradise  Lost,  offered 
to  lead  her  through  pages  of  involved 
analyses.  She  watched  the  cliques  of 
pretty  ^rls  laughii^  and  playing  under 
the  trees  at  recess,  or  looked  with  wist- 
ful eyes  as  they  recited  their  lessons  in 
groups  in  the  old  Laboratory, — ^but  no 
welcoming  word  or  smile  ever  made  her 
feel  that  she  was  one  of  them.  Shf 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  long  halls  as 
alone  and  lonely  on  the  last  day  of  school 
as  at  its  beginning. 

«  The  lines  of  caste  were  as  rigidly 
drawn  in  orthodox  Busy ville,  as  in  Pagan 
India. 

One  had  to  probe  through  the  family 
soil  for  two  or  three  generations  to  ap- 
preciate duly  the  prerogatives  of  the. 
Brahmin  order. 

Methuselah  Blane,  a  stout  and  unlet- 
tered yeoman  came  across  the  ocean, 
perhaps  in  the  Mayflower — the  Blanes 
say  that  he  did.  For  a  few  pounds,  he 
bought  a  large  tract  of  laud  in  the  new 
valley,  built  a  log-house  and  proceeded 
to  subdue  the  stones,  while  his  wife 
Mehitabel  proceeded  to  subdue  the  tem- 
pers of  her  snub-nosed  boys  and  to  pre- 
pare them  by  a  course  of  rigorous  dis- 
cipline for  a  life  of  vigorous  labor.  Me- 
thuselah and  Mehitabel  sleep  together  in 
one  grave,  in  the  old  graveyard,  beneath 
a  brown  tablet  from  which  time  has 
nearly  effaced  a  very  remarkable  epitaph. 
They  had  gone  back  to  dust,  and  their 
snub-nosed  boys  were  gray-haired  men, 
before  Busyville  grew  into  existence. 
Tlitn  tho  land  of  the  "Blane  boys''  was 
cut  into  village  lots ;  at  last  tlie  iron  path 
of  the  rail-horse  was  laid  through  their 
domain ;  money  flowed  into  V)ld  stock- 
ings till  t'aey  overflowed,  and  the  Blanes 
and  their  children  became  Brahmins  for- 
ever. 

The  present  representative  of  the  race, 
Benoni  Blane,  was  a  well -enough  man, 


with  a  br.ain  as  neutral-tinted  and  as 
pimply  as  his  complexion.  It  was  not 
easy  to  point  to  any  mischief  he  had 
done  in  the  world,  and  equally  difficult 
to  discover  any  good. 

Had  any  one  asked  a  good-natured 
Brahmin:  Why  does  Benoni  Blane  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  order  in  Busyville  ? 
Is  he  of  large  public  spirit  ?  Has  he 
endowed  a  school  ?  Has  he  founded  a 
library?  Has  he  assisted  poor  young 
men  to  obtain  an  education  ?  Does  he 
support  missionaries  or  build  churches  ? 
Is  he  remarkable  for  talent,  culture,  or 
.  piety  ? 

The  good-natured  Brahmin  would 
have  replied,  "  No,  he  has  done  nme  of 
these  things.  He  is  not  distinguished 
for  genius,  learning,  or  goodness.  Ben- 
oni Blane  is  a  man  who  minds  his  own 
busuiess,  he  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
first  settlers — and  the  Blanes  have  al- 
ways been  well  to  do." 

To  have  had  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  your  being  brought  across  the  Atlantic 
by  a  remote  ancestor  in  the  Mctyiflower — 
was,  of  course,  a  superlative  honor — it 
constituted  you  a  person  of  exalted  birth. 
But,  if  only  your  grandfather  sailed  over 
the  ocean  in  a  fast-sailing  modem-built 
ship,  oh,  that  was  a  different  matter — a 
misfortune,  if  not  a  disgrace,  which  made 
you  "foreign,"  if  not  outlandish. 

To  tho  Brahmins,  by  natural  birth- 
right, belonged  the  emoluments  and 
dignities  of  Busyville.  They  supplied 
the  town  with  professional  men ;  the 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  squires  were  all 
Brahmins.  The  clergymen  were  not 
equally  blessed.  Men  had  preached  in 
Busyville  whose  ancestors  did  not  sail 
to  this  country  in  the  Mayflower;  but 
they  did  not  preach  to  the  Brahmins. 
As  you  recognized  the  mansions  of  the 
Brahmins  by  their  venerable  gables, 
time-stained  walls,  and  the  deep  sbadow 
of  their  patriarchal  trees,  so  you  knew 
the  ambitious  *' villas"  of  the  wealthy 
Bustlers  by  their  stark,  staring  newness, 
by  their  tumorous  bay  windows,  astound- 
ing pgrticoes,  and  stunning  cupolas, 
threi^tening  the  frail  fabrics  beneath  with 
constant  annihilation.  But  if  these  rich 
Bustlers  did  not  know  the  vulgar  from 
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the  beantifnl,  they  had  ample  means  to 
educate  their  children  to  higher  tastes. 
Occasional]/  a  decayed  Brahmin  family 
were  thankful  to  sell  their  magnificent 
prerogatives,  and  ancomfortahle  poverty 
for  new  money  and  a  new  domain,  ^en 
if  they  had  to  accept  with  it  a  new  name. 

With  jsuoh  recompense,  more  than  one 
fair  Brahmin  concluded  that  she  could 
afford  to  ignore  the  ohscurity  of  her  hus- 
haud's  ancestry,  while  she  still  retained 
the  splendid  memories  of  her  own  I  The 
wealthy  Bustlers  who  thus  allied  them- 
selves with  the  "  first  people  "  invariably 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  own  class, 
and  lifted  their  eyes  and  aspiratioas  alike 
toward  the  Brahmins.  But  the  small 
Bustler:*,  never  rich,  always  comfortable, 
who  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain 
Bustlers  forever,  were  largely  in  mtyori- 
ty,  and  it  was  they  lyho  gave  to  Busy- 
ville  its  peculiar  character  and  tone.  On 
every  comer  stood  their  little  work- 
shops, all  astir  with  the  hum  and  whirr 
of  machinery,  with  the  buzz  of  busy 
hands  and  voices.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  their  hoases;  little  houses 
glaring  in  vivid  white  and  green — pretty 
"  pine  boxes  '*  in  which  they  flourished 
in  happy  mediocrity. 

The  boys  and  girls  worked  together  in 
the  shops ;  made  love,  married,  and  then 
WLth  laudable  thrift,  made  haste  to  earn 
and  build  one  of  these  habitations  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Thus  as 
the  years  went  on,  little  streets  reached 
out  over  the  meadows,  and  new  white 
boxes  were  set  in  parallel  rows,  blister- 
ing and  blinking  at  each  other  in  the  sun. 
Each  house,  as  it  stared,  beheld  its  coun- 
terpart in  its  neighbor,  and  all  of  them 
alike,  in  their  smallnoss,  and  sameness, 
and  snug  comfort,  reflected  fairly  the 
average  condition  and  character  of  their 
owner?.  The  matrons  of  these  boxes 
found  them  quite  largo  enough  for  their 
small  ambitions  and  emulations.  Whose 
house  should  be  paid  for  earliest ;  who 
should  have  the  prettiest  garden,  the 
brightest  "  three-ply  "  carpet,  the  most 
wonderful  ^'riz  cake,''  the  most  trans- 
cendent baby,  were  all  objects  dear  to 
their  hearts,  and  to  them  worthy  of  all 
desire  and  struggle.    To  see  all  the  fam- 


ily cotton  flying  on  the  clothcs-Ur^os  by 
breakfast  time  each  Monday  niurning 
was  a  triumph,  whoso  v/inuing  called 
more  than  one  house  wife  to  her  wash- 
tub  a  little  past  midnight.  Every  chore 
was  done,  and  she  working  fon  the  shops 
and  rocking  baby,  before  it  was  time  for 
her  to  get  her  dinner.  In  the  long  after- 
noons, many  little  shiny-topped  baby 
wagons,  precisely  alike,  issued  fri^m  the 
gates,  drawn  by  mother-hand:?.  These 
matrons  then  found  the  reNcroation  of 
their  day,  in  going  to  each  other's  hous- 
es, comparing  babies,  and  serving  to  each 
other  delectable  dishes  of  small  gossip. 
Women  endowed  with  such  a  remark- 
able amount  of  New  England  "  faculty  " 
that  they  could  dispatch  every  household 
affair  of  their  own  in  one  fourth  of  the 
day,  necessarily  had  some  time  left  for 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbors. 

Socially,  the  Brahmins  and  Ihi-^tlors 
were  as  far  apart  as  if  they  lived  on 
separate  planets.  The  sliop-girl  from 
her  window  watching  the  academy  girl 
pass  to  school,  mocked  her  dainty  airs, 
and  when  she  met  her  on  the  stri  et  with 
"Tm  as  good  as  you  are,-'  toss  of  head, 
took  care  that  the  protty  Brahmin  did 
not  have  more  than  her  share  of  the 
sidewalk.  Meanwhile,  the  Brjilnnin 
averted  her  pretty  nose,  and  gathered  np 
her  delicate  robes,  lest  they  slumld  bo 
contjiminatod  by  the  touch  of  the  work- 
ing-frock of  "that  dreadful  shoi»-;:iil." 
Yet  both  of  tho>o  were  Ainericjiii  maid- 
ens. Christian  maidens,  born  in  Xow 
Enj^land  Busyville. 

The  Bustlers  and  the  Brahmins  rarely 
worshipped  God  together.  The  Brah- 
mins were  all  orthodox,  and  praised 
their  Maker  in  a  proper  manner  in  an 
imposing  structure.  From  serene  heights 
they  looked  down  with  pious  pity  or  dis- 
gust, accord! ni;  to  their  dispositions,  on 
the  happy  Bustlers,  whose  devotions 
they  deemed  of  an  unnecessary,  vocifer- 
ous, and  hysterical  charaeter.  All  the 
time,  the  Bustlers  considered  themselves 
not  only  sound  in  faith,  but  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  very  high  hill  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  with  light  enough  in  it  to  il- 
luminate the  entire  race.  With  holy 
triumph  tliey  referred  to  the  place  and 
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the  moment  where  ihey  "  got  religioD." 
"With  warm  compassion  they  prayed  for 
the  groping  Brahmins,  who  only  "  hoped 
that  they  had  a  hope."  And  for  no  one 
with  so  profound  an  nnotion  as  for  old 
Dr.  Drier,  the  Brahmin  divine,  tlie 
meekest  and  most  blameless  of  men,  yet  ' 
one  so  utterly  undemonstrative  and  nn« 
like  themselves,  that  they  were  sure 
"  he  knowM  nuthin'  what  religion  wuz." 

Thus,  the  Brahmins  ignored  the  Bus- 
tlers, and  the  Bustlers  alternately  envied 
and  pitied  the  Brahmins.  Each  pos- 
sessed qualities  which  the  others  lacked, 
which,  had  they  been  blended  together, 
would  have  made  a  more  harmonious 
type  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood. 
The  Brahmins  needed  the'  stamina  and 
activity  of  the  Bustlers.  The  Bustlers 
lacked  the  refinement  and  capacity  for 
repose  which  crowned  the  Brahmins. 
But  there  could  be  no  exchange  of  gifts 
and  graces,  for  in  social  life  they  rarely 
met,  and  never  mingled.  Neither  dass 
ever  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in  the 
other. 

Hero  came  bounding  down  the  road  to 
meet  them.  Mary  Vale,  with  Win  on 
one  side  and  Pansy  on  the  other,  stood 
outside  of  the  gate.  Agdn  the  loose 
wheels  of  the  old  buggy  rattled,  and  for 
once  in  her  life  Muggins  hurried. 


Eirene  had  come  home,  had  come 
home  to  spend  Thanksgiving — what  joy 
there  was  in  the  dormer  cottage. 

A  month  had  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  maples 
had  topped  all  tlieir  scarlet  and  amber, 
and  stood  discrowned  in  the  wood.  A 
few  garnet  leaves  still  clung  to  the  shel- 
tered boughs  of  the  oaks.  The  larches 
in  the  yard  still  waved  their  feathery 
plumes,  and  the  pines  on  the  hill  still 
swayed  their  evergreen  branches  with 
the  old  soughing  sound.  Tlie  English 
ivy,  dappled  and  warm,  still  festooned 
the  brown  walls  and  dormer  windows ; 
all  else  was  bleak  and  bare.  Piles  of 
wind-whipped,  rain-beaten  leaves  fiUed 
the  hollows  of  the  road.  The  mari- 
golds and  dahlias  had  ceased  to  parade 
their  splendor,  lying  prone  and  ragged 
upon  the  ground.  Even  the  crysanthe- 
mums  had  vanished,  and  now  smiled 
in  snug  boxes  in  the  sitting-room  win- 
dows. 

How  was  it  with  Eirene  ?  Had  she 
changed,  as  well  as  the  garden  ?  Do  we 
ever  come  back  from  the  world  to  any 
beloved  spot  just  the  being  that  we  left 
it? 

One  moment  in  her  mother's  arms — 
then  the  happy  little  company  followed 
Eirene  into  the  house. 
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XA&LT  HI8T0RT. 

Thebb  are  localities  which  history 
and  nature  combine  to  signalize  as  cen- 
tral points  of  those  social  phenomena 
which  originate  and  control,  if  not  the 
tendencies  of  civilization,  at  least  the 
▼ital  agencies  of  civic  development; 
where  are  concentrated  and  fused  the 
antagonistic  forces  whereby  a  great 
national  problem  is  worked  out ;  where 
men  are  bom,  opinions  conflict,  life 
develops,  and  events  occur,  that  radi- 
cally influence  the  destiny  of  a  country 
or. a  people.  This  result  may  be  traced 
to  climate^  geographical  situation,  sta- 
ple products — ^facts  of  race  and  natural 
law.  Such  a  region  is  the  State  of 
Virginia.  There  is  an  historical  signifl- 
cance  and  prophetic  suggestion  in  her 
Bame  having  been  originally  given,  in 
Captain  John  Smith's  chronicle  of  1639, 
to  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  and  that  of  Old  Dominion  in 
the  earliest  charter ;  for  then  and  now, 
as  regards  resources  and  vaitety  of 
population,  she  was  eminently  represen- 
tative of  the  average  condition  and 
qualities  of  the  new  world — equally 
removed  fh>m  the  bleakness  of  the 
North  and  the  sultriness  of  the  South, 
and,  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times, 
ftunishing  the  largest  number  of  men 
whose  characters  and  agency  moulded 
and  inspired  the  national  life.  On  her 
soil  the  diverse  functions  of  planter  and 
firmer  coalesced;  in  her  councils  the 
most  emphatic  development  of  political 
opinion  found  expression;  from  her 
bosom  the  great  West  was  first  peo- 
pled ;  in  her  history  every  germ  of  our 
oountiy'a  prosperity  and  misfortune 
xnay  be  discovered ;  on  her  roll  are  the 
names  of  the  two  most  influential  rep- 
lesentativea  of  the  two  great  parties 
whick  have  shaped  American  legisla- 
tion; and  in  her  eastern  and  weatem 
leetionytlie  two  great  social  phases^ 
the  bacoDial  and  democratic,  the  dave- 


holding  and  industrial;  while  Law's 
most  eminent  votaries,  War's  noblest 
heroes,  the  proudest  gentry  and  the 
most  civilized  bondmen,  formed  a  com- 
munity wherein  all  the  charadteristics 
of  our  country  found  the  best  average 
exposition,  and  those  of  our  ancestral 
land  the  most  tenaciotis  home;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  Virginia  historical, 
economical,  and  ethnological,  has  been 
and  is  the  representative  State. 

And  this  quite  as  much  from  her 
deficiencies  as  her  merits,  from  neglect 
as  culture ;  for  the  lapse  of  her  prosper- 
ity, after  the  Revolution,  and  its  tem- 
porary hjvival,  were  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  slavery:  to  the  original 
aristocratic  proclivities  of  a  portion  of 
her  colonists  is  to  be  attributed  the 
fatal  indifference  to  popular  education 
which  enabled  New  England,  with  such 
inferior  material  advantages,  to  build 
up  thriving  commonwealths.  *'  I  thank 
God,"  wrote  Sir  William  Berkeley,  tbc 
governor,  to  the  King,  in  1641,  *'  there 
are  no  free  schools  or  printing."  Un- 
fortunately for  the  chivalric  ancestry 
claimed  by  the  "  first  families,"  as  the 
exceptional  origin  of  their  State,  the 
tracts  of  the  period,  through  which  the 
different  colonies  sought  emigrants  for 
their  respective  sbttknients — and  many 
of  which,  rare  as  they  have  become, 
may  now  be  consulted  in  the  collections 
of  literary  amateurs — show  that  while 
now  and  then  a  genuine  scion  of  nobility 
sought  to  reconstruct  a  cavalier's  fallen 
fortunes  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  James,  with  him  came  "  worn- 
out  London  gentry,"  untitled  adventur- 
ers, outlaws,  and  convicts.  Enough, 
however,  of  good  blood  was  transferred 
tbither,  and  enough  of  English  i)ridc 
and  prejudice,  Irish  bonhommie,  and 
Scotdi  thrift  and  piety,  to  plant  on  the 
fresh  soil  every  Old- World  trait  and  ten- 
dency, ftt>m  Uie  traditions  of  primo- 
geniture to  the  rites  of  lavish  hospital- 
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.  ity,  from  the  cxclusiveness  of  manorial 
to  the  abjectness  of  serf  life,  and  from 
the  zest  of  the  hunt  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  duello.  How  far  these  imported 
instincts  and  habitudes  modified  the 
character  of  the  landed  proprietors,-  we, 
to  this  day,  clearly  behold,  in  the  mem- 

.  ories  which  the  novelist  has  embod- 
ied, in  the  blind  conservatism  of  a  class 
upon  which  modem  science  and  social 
progress  have  made  no  impression,  and 
in  the  grounds,  portraits,  heraldic  tomb- 
stones, old  churches  and  very  bricks 
which  remind  the  traveller  so  vividly, 
and  often  -with  pathetic  eloquence,  of 
the  **ould  countrie."  But  with  these 
legacies  of  the  past,  in  later  times, 
blended  more  popular  and  pervasive  ele- 
ments ;  the  Dutch  agriculturist  brought 
free  labor  into  the  mountain-district; 
on  the  seaboard  northern  traders  estab- 
lished a  mart;  amid  the  woods  the 
Methodist  preacher  and  his  sable  flock 
chanted  the  hymns  of  Wesley  within 
sight  of  the  temples  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  Virginia 
lost  her  exclusive  manorial  dignity; 
decay  settled  on  her  domains  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  failed  to  penetrate ; 
industrial  enterprise  became  a  necessity, 
and  the  proud  and  thriftless  aristocracy 
was  gradually  overlaid  or  superseded. 

The  earliest  English  settlement  in 
America,  Virginia  "^as  the  scene  of  the 
first  rebellion — that  instigated  against 
Berkeley  by  the  colonists  who  resented 
his  refusal  to  appoint  Bacon  as  their 
leader  against  savage  foes.  This  occur- 
red in  1667,  and  is  known  in  history  as 
Bacon's  IlebclUon.  A  formidable  negro 
insurrection  headed  by  Nat  Turner,  in 

1831,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  James'  novels.  No  chapter  of  politi- 
cal history  displays  such  glowing  in- 
consistencies as  mark  the  chronicle  of 
Virginia  statesmanship.  The  same  class 
of  politicians  who  protested  most  in- 
dignantly against  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion of  1814  as  treasonable,  and  sustain- 
ed President  Jackson  in  his  forcible 
repression  of  Carolina  Nullification  in 

1832,  most  readily  adopted  Calhoun's 
sophistical  dogma  of  State  Rights,  and 
banded  themselves  most  eager](y  to  de- 


stroy the  life  of  the  nation,  when  the 
tariff  had  been  superseded  by  the  slav- 
ery conflict. 

In  1776,  a  Virginian  drafted  the  De- 
claration of  Independence ;  in  1787,  some 
of  her  political  leaders  tried  to  establish 
reserved  rights ;  in  1860  the  disunionists 
joined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
many  of  them  desired  a  dictator ;  yet 
the  people  of  the  eastern  section  were  not 
unanimous  for  secession,  those  of  the 
western  were  totally  opposed  to  it ;  and 
a  loyal  convention  was  held  within  the 
borders  of  the  State  while  she  was  in 
rebellion.  All  her  early  vicissitudes  and 
characteristics  have  become  proverbial — 
the  indefatigable  spirit  of  faction  in  the 
maxim  "  Old  Virginia  never  tires ; "  the 
local  ezclusiveness  in  the  significant 
monogram  F.  F.  V. ;  and  the  attachment 
of  the  negroes  in  their  plaintive  melody 
"  Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny." 

No  part  of  the  United  States  has 
been  more  graphically  described  in  its 
early  colonial  and  subsequent  life  and 
aspect  as  Virginia;  first  revealed  in 
literature  by  the  sketch  of  her  natural 
history  from  Jefferson's  pen,  William 
Wirt  pictured  in  the  "  Letters  of  a  Brit- 
ish Spy,"  with  a  finished  and  genial 
style,  some  of  her  most  interesting  fea- 
tures ;  and  the  family-life,  local  customs, 
and  scenery  found  memorable  illustra« 
tion  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Irving's 
Life  of  Washington,  the  sketches  of 
Paulding,  the  *.*  Swallow  Barn  "  of  Ken- 
nedy, "  Our  Cousin  Veronica  "  of  Miss 
Wormely,  and  the  "Virginians"  of 
Thackeray;  while  the  "Lake  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  "  inspired  one  of  Moore's 
few  American  melodies. 

There  is  Mount  Vernon,  and  Monti- 
cello,  and  Arlington  :  what  varied  mem- 
ories those  names  call  up !  But  these 
need  not  now  detain  us. 

&ECENT  8TRUGGLC8. 

The  aristocratic  element  in  colonial 
Virginia  was  social  rather  than  civ- 
ic, and  with  its  pride  and  cxclusive- 
ness mingled  those  generous  senti- 
ments which,  according  to  the  benign 
law  of  compensation,  modify  the  most 
perverse  tendencies  of  our  nature.    Ac- 
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oordingly,  the  thrift  of  New  England,  so 
fiiYbrable  to  material  prosperity,  was 
allied  to  a  selfish  egotism  and  the  flun- 
ily  and  personal  arrogance  of  the  Vir- 
ginian with  warm  sympathies  and  lib- 
eral feelings.  "I  blush  for  my  own 
people,"  wrote  the  yonthAil  Channing, 
whUi9  a  tutor  in  the  Randolph  family, 
"when  I  compare  the  generous  confi- 
dence of  a  Virginian  with  the  selfish 
prudenc&of  a  Yankee ;  the  men  do  not 
forget  the  friendship  and  feeling  of 
their  youth ;  they  call  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names."  Yet  the  future 
ethical  philosopher  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  thus  bore  testimony  to  the 
chivalric  superiority  he  found  at 
Richmond,  with  prophetic  emphasis, 
noted  the  bane  of  aTl  that  was  hopeful 
and  aspiring  in  the  hospitable  commu* 
nity  which  was  his  temporary  home. 
"There  is  one  object  here,"  he  adds, 
"  that  always  depresses  me ;  it  is  slav- 
ery ;  this  would  prevent  me  from  ever 
settling  in  Virginia."  The  Northern 
stranger,  however,  was  not  alone  in 
recognizing  this  slow  poison  in  the 
body  politic  destined  to  work  such 
measureless  evil  and  baffle  such  noble 
proclivities.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
Vitginia  to  have  been,  of  all  States  with- 
in the  Union,  that  in  which  this  dark 
problem  was  most  significantly  demon- 
strated— ^first,  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  vital  prosperity,  then  in  its  worst 
aspects  as  an  inhuman  and  debasing  sys- 
tem when  resorted  to  as  a  local  trade ; 
and,  finally,  as  an  incongruous  clement 
of  republican  nationality,  only  to  be 
overthrown  through  the  sanguinary  de- 
vastation of  civil  war.  Nowhere  was 
raised  more  frequently  or  from  more 
illustrious  lips  the  warning  cry  against 
itB.£ital  encroachments;  nowhere  be- 
came more  evident  its  blasting  influence 
upon  natural  resources  and  legitimate 
industry ;  and  nowhere  were  its  deep 
and  degraded  stains  so  thoroughly 
washed  out  in  the  blood  of  its  votaries, 
its  victims,  and  its  foes.  Occupying  a 
central  place  between  the  bond  and  free 
labor  regions  of  the  republic,  not  so 
tbfiolately  dependent  upon  negro  servi- 
tude as  the  cotton-fields  ftirther  Bouth, 


and  with  the  example  of  a  more  just 
and  thriving  system  within  her  borders, 
the  statesmen  of  Virginia  early  saw  the 
danger  and  the  doom  lurking  in  an 
institution  so  essentially  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the 
laws  of  rifeht.  Not  to  the  traveller's 
eyes  alone  was  the  blot  on  the  escutch- 
eon of  fhe  fair  State  painfully  evi- 
dent, as,  descending  firom  the  Capitol 
hill  where  he  had  gazed  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  statue  of  Washington,  he 
paused  in  the  mart  with  horror  before 
the  block  of  the  slave-auctioneer.  A 
century  before,  the  assembly  of  Virginia 
protested  to  the  King  that  slavery  was 
alien  to  "security  and  happiness," 
firaught  with  "destructive  infiuence," 
and  threatened  "  the  very  existence  of 
the  State ; "  Franklin  had  denounced  the 
inconsistency  of  the  people  in  maintain- 
ing laws  which  "continue  a  trafiSc 
whereby  htmdreds  of  thousands  are 
dragged  into  slavery  that  is  entailed  on 
their  posterity ; "  this,  declared  Patrick 
Henry,  a  few  years  later,  "  gives  a 
gloomy  prospect  to  future  times ;  "  when 
Jefferson  in  the  Continental  Congress 
called  the  slave-trade  piracy,  he  was 
sustained  by  Pendleton ;  and  the  for- 
mer, had  he  been  upheld  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  States,  in  1784,  would 
have  relieved  the  whole  national  domain 
of  the  shame  and  the  sorrow ;  through 
the  infiuence  of  Virg^ia  and  her  sisters 
of  the  South,  in  1787,  Jefferson's  clause 
excluding  slavery  from  the  entire  north- 
west territory  was  restored.  In  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  in  1773,  a  letter 
firom  George  Mason  was  read,  wherein 
he  solemnly  foretold  that  "  the  laws  of 
an  impartial  Providence  may  avenge 
our  injustice  upon  our  posterity."  Thus 
enlightened  by  the  testimony  of  facts 
and  the  pleadings  of  patriotism,  it 
seems,  in  the  retrospect,  as  if  Virginia 
had  earned  for  herself  the  destiny  of 
becoming  the  arena  where  this  great 
evil  should  find  at  once  its  climax,  its 
death-struggle,  and  its  cure.  The  war 
wherein  it  perished  was  initiated  by  tho 
fanatical  challenge,  and  what  proved  the 
magnetic  martyrdom,  of  John  Brown ; 
and  every  mountain-top  became  an  altar 
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(H'eathed  with  the  smoke  of  sacrifice, 
dvery  stream  a  font  for  the  baptism  of 
blood,  every  wood  a  grave  for  the  offer- 
ing up  of  victims  for  the  sin  of  genera- 
tions, and  every  valley  a  Valhalla  for 
the  champions  of  flrcedom  and  their 
implacable  foes.  Virginia,' the  cradle 
of  the  greatest  legalized  wrong  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  became  its  grave ; 
the  State  which  renewed  the  life  and 
prolonged  the  reign  of  slavery  was  its 
chosen  battle-field.  Although  the  tide 
of  war  set  in  various  directions,  and 
its  decisive  battles  took  place  in  other 
States,  the  most  permanent  point  of 
interest  and  the  best  recorded  phenom- 
ena of  the  struggle,  its  inception  and 
eventualities,  concentrated  in  Virginia ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  has  afforded  European  military 
critics  the  most  suggestive,  economical, 
and  hygienic  data  wherewith  to  esti- 
mate what  is  original  in  our  resources 
of  organization. .  There  was  the  Capital 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  camp  of  the 
rebellious  leader;  and,  although  the 
first  gun  was  fired  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  the  earliest  land-battle  and 
the  final  surrender  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  the  Old  Dominion,  where  po- 
litical metaphysics  had  long  usurped 
the  sphere  of  national  sentiment ;  and 
the  prestige  which  tobacco  culture, 
abundant  and  available  land,  and  inex- 
pensive negroes,  for  a  few  decades,  ele- 
vated the  minority  with  a  chimerical 
prosperity,  was  logically  succeeded  by 
decadcnco  and  discomfort — colleges  in 
a  state  of  normal  decline,  a  limited 
high  degree  and  an  average  neglect  of 
education,  the  absence  of  a  middle  class, 
the  failure  of  the  old  direct  trade  with 
England,  and  the  gradual  dilapidation 
and  semi-barbarous  condition  of  proud 
domains  over  which  pride  and  preju- 
dice blindly  hovered ;  and  the  pervert- 
ed doctrine  of  State  Rights  was  made  to 
uphold  a  system  which  political  econo- 
my, as  well  as  moral  sentiment,  demon- 
strated to  be  fatal  alike  to  civic  integ- 
rity and  personal  self-respect;  where 
Nature  protested  against  what  Law 
sanctioned  and  provincial  narrownefls 
guarded,  until  the  essential  antagonism. 


both  social  and  political,  between  right 
and  wrong,  wisdom  and  folly,  fact  und 
speculation,  reached  a  fanatical  extreme 
and  brought  the  conflict  to  the  issue  of 
war.  The  history  of  Virginia  includes, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  the 
history  of  slavery,  both  as  a  theory  of 
labor,  a  political  problem,  and  the  cause 
of  civil  strife ;  and,  with  singular  em- 
phasis, contains  also  the  history  of  the 
process  whereby  it  was  prolonged,  and 
the  means  and  method  of  its  final  over- 
throw. On  an  exhausted  soil  it  went 
out  in  agony ;  amid  the  mocking  echoes 
of  its  early  condenmation  its  dying  sigh 
was  breathed. 

In  the  historical  retrospect  of  some 
future  eloquent  annalist,  an  effective 
chapter  will  record  the  scenes  and  sac- 
rifices whereby  this  region,  where  fam- 
ily pride,  caste  privileges,  manorial 
prosperity,  and  subsequently  the  degra- 
dation and  decay  incident  to  bondage 
in  the  heart  of  a  democratic  common- 
wealth, became  the  battle-ground  where^ 
on  the  national  life,  through  a  vigilant 
and  murderous  ordeal,  was  purified  into 
"  victorious  clearness."  There  is  a  poet- 
ical justice  in  the  coincidence.  It  was 
meet  that  Americans,  long  enervated  by 
material  prosperity  unsustained  by  civic 
rectitude,  should  learn  the  art  of  war 
where  the  sins  of  peace  had  taken  deep^ 
est  root ;  that  where  Error  had  "  writhed 
among  her  worshippers  "  Truth  should 
"  rise  again ; "  that  where,  from  first  to 
last,  the  principles  of  liberty  and  law 
had  most  openly  conflicted,  they  should 
be  reconciled ;  and  that  the  scene  of 
the  expiation  should  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  wrong.  How  tragically 
picturesque  and  heroically  dramatic 
were  the  scenes  and  events  in  Virginia 
during  the  four  years  of  the  rebellion  1 
The  first  ominous  blunders  which 
filled  the  land  with  dismay,  only  to 
usher  in  deliberate  preparation  and 
redeeming  discipline;  the  months 
weary,  wan,  and  wasteful,  when  so  many 
brave  and  patient  children  of  the  North) 
in  order  "  to  serve "  were  content  to 
*' stand  and  wait;^'  the  stationary 
camps  where,  daring  long  winter  nightp 
and  summer  days,  the  soldiers  of  Free- 
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dom  alternately  ruslicd  oH  on  raids  and 
kept  watch  and  ward  in  monotonous 
Tigil ;  the  bloody  conflict,  the  dreary 
captivities,  the  gallant  deeds,  the  final 
victory — ^these  and  their  perilous  epi- 
sodes and  significant  details  of  expe- 
dients, adventure,  endurance,  and  doom, 
are  no  common  materials  of  history. 
The  obscure  hamlets,  the  old  taverns 
and  court-houses,  the  towns,  rivers, 
cross-roads,  and  "  runs  "  of  Virginia  be- 
come names  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
millions  with  triumph  or  agony,  and 
are  now  inscribed  on  countless  grave- 
stones throughout  New  England  and 
the  West,  as  the  scenes  of  their  chil- 
dren's martyrdom.  The  lonely  swamps 
sheltered  hordes  of  fugitives,  the  iso- 
lated turnpikes  rang  with  the  tread  of 
armies,  the  woods  shadowed  the  sharjj- 
shooter,  the  earth  was  honeycombed 
with  rifie-pits  and  billowy  with  ram- 
parts ;  leagues  of  forest  were  transform- 
ed into  treeless  plains ;  old  family  man- 
sions became  military  headquarters; 
signals  made  the  dumb  air  articulate ; 
tobacco  warehouses  were  converted  into 
foul  prisons ;  the  ground  shook  beneath 
beavy  artillery,  and  the  winds  were  laid 
by  the  echoes  of  cannon ;  rival  banners 
glowed  in  the  dawn,  and  the  stars  look- 
ed down  on  myriads  of  fresh  graves ; 
'the  grove,  familiar  only  with  the  sports- 
man's solitary  step,  was  a  hospital  where 
hundreds  oi  pallid  sufferers  were  minis- 
tered to;  the  mournful  cadence  of  a 
negro-hymn,  the  quickly-uttered  pass- 
word of  the  sentinel,  the  whistle  of  a 
bullet,  the  shrill  bugle-call  or  the  drum- 
mer's rappely  were  the  accustomed  sounds 
which  Ivoke  on  the  soldier's  reverie; 
where  once  blithely  rose  and  sang  the 
English  lark,  carrion  buzzards  darken- 
ed the  air ;  bivouack  and  battle  alter- 
nated; bonfires  of  public  documents 
warmed  the  veteran,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  consolatory  pipe  rose  from  the 
trenches.  The  scene  of  Comwallis'  sur- 
render, which  gloriously  closed  the 
drama  of  that  Revolution  that  made  the 
oolonlfltB  firee,  became  the  fortified  arena 
where,  for  weary  weeks,  native  citizens 
of  on  independent  republic  confronted 
each  other  with  the  wariness  and  im- 
TOL.  ▼ — 11 


plements  of  organized  warfare.  The 
campaign  and  the  skirmish  usurped  the 
place  of  sport  and  hospitality.  Libby 
and  Belle  Isle  were  names  that  rivalled, 
in  inhuman  horror,  the  smoking  cavern 
of  Algiers  and  the  Black  Ilole  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  the  border-homes  ♦  of  loyal 
citizenship,  like  Marti nsbm-gh,  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  contending  forces 
throughout  the  war.  Fredericksburg, 
old,  vine-wreathed  and  aristocratic, 
woke  up,  on  a  dreary  morning,  to  re- 
sound with  the  shots,  cries,  and  scuffle 
of  a  raid ;  the  "  wilderness  "  was  red- 
dened with  carnage;  in  the  mpming 
mists  of  the  mountain-top,  hosts  met  in 
mortal  strife.  On  one  Sunday,  crowds 
watched,  eager-eyed,  the  leviathan  Mer- 
rimac  and  fiery  little  Monitor ;  and  on 
another,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  stole 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  a  fugitive ;  in 
the  autumn  moonlight,  on  the  Rich- 
mond road,  fell  the  gallant  Dalghren. 
cut  off  in  his  chivalrlc  attempt  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  whose  misery  he  had 
shared ;  from  Winchester  sped  Sheridan 
to  the  rescue ;  sword  and  fire  laid  waste 
the  Shenandoah  Valley;  Culpei)per. 
Spotsylvania,  Manassas,  Chantilly,  City 
Point,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  IIami)ton 
Roads,  the  Chickahominy,  Petersburg, 
here  a  ford,  there  a  mill,  now  a  railway 
station,  and  again  a  white  house ;  to-day 
a  swamp,  to-morrow  a  "  lick,''  bluff,  or 
"  g^P)"  became  the  rallyir.g-point,  the 
refuge,  the  outpost,  the  lelca^uered 
spot,  or  the  long  and  sanguinary  b:ittlc- 
ground ;  on  invisible  tongues  of  elec- 
tricity flashed  the  tidings  of  defeat  and 
victory  from  canii>  to  capital,  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  the  tale  of  strata- 
gem and  surprise,  of  individual  prow- 
ess, of  siege,  repulse,  capture,  spoliation, 
hopes  and  fears ;  and  thousands  of  dis- 
tant homes  were  brightened  or  shadow- 
ed hour  by  hour,  and  thousands  of  fond 
hearts  vibrated  from  joy  to  des2)air,  and 

*  Tho  most  authentic  and  graphio  plctaro  of  the 
strange  vicissitudes  and  remarkabk  adrenturcs  of 
this  bordcT-war  has  been  esecutcd  by  tho  gifted 
and  genial  pen  and  pcncU  of  StrothcTS— tho  "rorto 
Crayon**  of  Harper's  Magazine,  wherein  a]t]>carod 
a  specimen  of  this  unique  and  oharming  chrunicle, 
which  has  excited  a  wide  and  keen  desire  for  the 
complete  work.- 
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day  by  day,  according  to  the  "news 
from  Virginia ; "  until,  at  last,  tlie  pro- 
longed capture  of  Richmond  and  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house 
closed  the  momentous  struggle  which 
began  as  it  ended  on  the  "  sacred  soil " 
of  the  "  Old  Dominion." 

• 
RESOURCES  AKD  PROSPECTS. 

The  relentless  breath  of  war  has  laid 
her  local  pride  in  the  dust,  and  scatter- 
ed her  hereditary  relics ;  roofless  houses, 
denuded  chimney-stacks,  and  bridgeless 
streams  mark  the -passage  of  the  de- 
stroying angel ;  the  fair  hands  of  her 
belles  have  grown  hard  with  toil  since 
the  household  duties  have  reverted  from 
bond  to  free ;  the  souls  of  her  sons  are 
sullen  with  defeat  and  perverse  with 
the  sophistry  of  anti-national  theories ; 
where  Comwallis  surrendered,  Marshall 
pleaded,  Randolph  found  scope  for  his 
eccentric  egotism,  Washington  for  his 
pure  patriotism,  and  Henry  for  his 
thrilling  eloquence ;  where  Calhoun  was 
idolized  and  Jeflferson  initiated  democ- 
racy ;  where  Lord  Dunmore  tyrannized. 
Burr  was  tried  for  treason,  and  Davis 
set  uj)  a  Confederacy,  with  slavery  for 
its  comer-stone;  where  Lord  Fairfax 
hunted,  and  John  Brown  was  hung; 
the  old  feudal  remnants  of  an  obsolete 
state  of  society  have  disappeared,  the 
ancient  landmarks  are  removed,  land 
has  changed  owners,  customs  are  super- 
seded, and  a  transition  state  of  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economical  life  prevails, 
which  offers  the  noblest  opportunity,  by 
education  and  enterprise,  free  citizen- 
ship and  free  labor,  to  redeem  the  origi- 
nal promise  and.  secure  the  legitimate 
prosperity  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

It  is  asserted  by  keen  observers  that 
the  very  physiognomy  of  Virginians 
has  been  changed  by  the  war — that 
the  perpetual  vigilance,  anxiety,  and 
rancor  of  the  women  living  near  the 
lines,  have  given  a  more  decisive  ex- 
pression to  the  eye  and  firmer  set  to  the 
chin.  As  a  class,  those  who  have  taken 
an  active  and  sacrificial  part  in  the  con- 
test, of  both  sexes,  are  said  to  be  physi- 
cally improved  thereby.  Work  and  pri- 
vation for  those  enervated  by  self-indul- 


gence and  hardened  in  ease  by  slavery, 
if  they  have  the  strength  to  survive  the 
ordeal,  strengthen  and  tone  not  only  the 
physique,  but  t^e  character ;  and  while 
bad  whiskey,  the  loss  of  property,  and 
chagrin  may  and  have  led  many  to  des- 
pairing sloth  or  reckless  crime,  nobler 
natures  purified  by  sorrow,  and  disci- 
plined by  adversity,  now  turn  to  work 
and  wisdom,  with  renewed  energy  and 
holy  faith ;  these,  with  the  brave  souls 
who  never  wandered  in  their  national 
fealty  during  the  long  confiict,  form  a 
conservative  and  progressive  element  in 
the  future  of  Virginia. 

The  entente  eordiale  which,  in  the  last 
generation,  existed  between  Northern 
and  Southern  citizens  of  this  republic, 
had  its  origin  in  and  owed  its  contin- 
uance to  social  causes.  Saratoga 
Springs  was  the  annual  rendezvous  of 
the  best  class  of  people  from  both  sec- 
tions ;  and  the  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course thus  secured,  led  to  mutual  en- 
terprises and  an  exchange  of  hospitali- 
ties that  still  live  in  affectionate  tradi- 
tions. With  all  the  revolutions  in  medi- 
cal science,  as  the  knowledge  of  hygienic 
laws  has  extended,  the  provisions  of 
Nature  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of 
disease  have  constantly  risen  in  human 
estimation,  from  faith  in  the  recupera- 
tive resources  of  physiological  laws  to 
the  scientific  use  of  mineral  waters.  In 
every  country  the  latter  seem  to  exist 
with  special  reference  to  local  needs; 
and  in  Europe  have  so  long  been  used 
under  wise  professional  direction,  as  to 
have  become  the  regular  and  reliable 
means  of  a  salubrious  regime.  Nowhere, 
on  this  continent,  are  found  in  greater 
variety,  or  more  valuable  combination, 
these  health-giving  springs  than  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Those  most  frequent- 
ed are  but  a  moiety  of  those  as  yet 
unappreciated  ;  difficulty  of  access,  im- 
perfect analysis,  and  the  impediments 
arising  from  a  state  of  war,  have  hither- 
to prevented  these  benign  and  bounti- 
ful resources  from  attracting  the  num- 
bers and  attaining  the  fame  wliich  are 
their  legitimate  distinction.  But  we 
hazard  the  prediction,  that  in  the  future 
they  are  destined  to  exert  a  healing  and 
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harmonizing  influence  far  beyond  mere 
physical  agency.  Accessible  in  three 
dayb  .to  the  feycr-wom  Louisianian  and 
the  rheumatic  New  Englandcr,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  mountain- 
scenery  and  an  inyigorating  climate, 
they  will,  more  and  more,  bring  to- 
gether, under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  scattered  denizens  of  our  vast 
country,  and,  with  the  revival  of  indus- 
trial and  educational  interests  of  mu- 
tual importance,  weave  and  warm  thr)sc 
social  ties  which  are  the  most  auspicious 
basis  of  national  faith  and  fusion. 

An  economical  question  of  wide  im- 
port and  imminent  personal  interest  is 
now  occup3ring  thoughtful  and' patriotic 
citizens.  It  relates  to  the  future  buI> 
sistcnce  of  a  large  and  increasing  class, 
who,  discouraged  by  the  overstocked 
liberal  professions,  and  the  excessive 
tendency  to  commercial  enter^mse,  re- 
quiring large  capital,  are  baffled  in  the 
selection  of  employment  and  perplexed 
how  to  solve  the  problem  of  Belf-su]> 
port.  Reckless  speculation  has  driflcd 
thousands  into  precarious  livelihoods; 
luxurious  habits  have  sapped  the  man- 
liness of  as  great  a  number ;  and  mean- 
time the  expenses  of  life  have  increased. 
It  is  evident  to  the  least  reflecting,  that 
some  new  arena  for  industry,  some  fresh 
field  of  lucrative  work,  has  become  a 
vital  necessity.  The  prejudice  against 
labor  as  incompatible  with  social  refine- 
ment and  republican  ambition,  is  a  sad 
consequence  of  our  increased  extrava- 
gance and  perverse  culture.  And  yet, 
of  late,  physical  development  and  ath- 
,  letic  sports  have  been  more  generally 
recognized  as  the  essential  complement 
of  intellectual  training ;  our  colleges  vie 
with  each  other  in  athletic  exercises; 
yachting  is  a  fashionable  amusement  of 
the*  rich,  rowing  of  the  students,  and 
baseball  among  the  artisans ;  ^*  muscu- 
lar Christianity"  is  a  current  phrase. 
And  yet,  when  the  hygienic  considera- 
tions thus  fostered  are  applied  to  a  reg- 
ular vocation,  our  young  men,  from  false 
pride  or  effeminate  habits,  shrink  from 
profitable  manual  toiL  To  this,  how- 
ever, many  of  them  must  come,  unless 
they  are  content  to  forfeit  independence 


and  rust  in  inactivity.  Tlie  perpetual 
influx  from  country  to  city,  and  the  pre- 
ference of  clerkships  to  agriculture, 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  rational 
limits.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  con- 
sists in  a  due  relation  between  agricul- 
ture and  trade ;  the  former  is  the  re- 
source which  Nature  and  Society  unite 
in  designating  as  that  destined  to  re- 
store the  wholesome  balance  and  revive 
the  welfare  of  the  next  generation.  The 
laws  of  animal  as  well  as  political  econ- 
omy and  the  exigencies  of  life  here 
shown,  unite  to  this  result.  What  the 
country  needs  is  a  large  class  of  intelli- 
gent, enterprLsing,  and  eriucated  agri- 
culturists. The  benicrn  distinction  of 
our  country  is  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  land.  The  recent  experi- 
ence of  our  young  men  in  the  camp 
will  or  should  lead  to  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  a  pursuit 
which  insures  the  healthful  exercise  of 
the  bodily  organs  and  free  exposure  to 
the  elements.  liloreover,  the  most  availa- 
ble remedy  for  the  baneful  passion  for 
gain  which  leads  so  many  to  abandon 
study,  when  their  academic  course  is 
over,  for  the  mart  an*!  the  exchange, 
and  which  is  the  most  ilenioralizing 
trait  and  tendency  of  our  national  life, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  occupation  which 
leads,  by  auspicious  labor,  to  compe- 
tence ;  which  limits  desire  to  the  bounds 
of  comfort,  and  gives  scope  to  the 
most  lasting  and  tranquil  contentment. 
Where  a  genius  or  adaptation  for  me- 
chanical labor  exists,  it  sliould  be  de- 
veloped ;  and  to  this  end  scientific 
schools  arc  now  affording  every  facility; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  evi- 
dently the  great  means  and  method  of 
recuperation  both  in  regard  to  fortune 
and  character;  and  the  var;t  regions 
opened  to  free  labor  by  the  war  Fcem 
providentially  to  await  this  grand  ex- 
periment, which  involves  moral  as  well 
as  physical  and  civic,  not  less  than 
financial,  results  of  national  interest. 

I  remember  an  American,  who  had 
sojourned  many  years  in  Europe,  and 
meditated  fondly  on  a  new  home  in  his 
own  country,  where  he  could  enjoy  such 
a  climate  as  habit  had  made  essential  to 
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comfort  and  a  social  independence  and 
tranquillity  unattainable  in  our  bust- 
ling and  ambitious  cities;  and  he 
tieclared,  as  the  result  of  the  most  care- 
ful investigation,  that,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  he  found  combined  more  of 
the  essentials  of  such  a  residence  than 
elsewhere  in  the  land.  He  thought  the 
temperature  and  average  character  of 
the  soil  between  the  tide-water  of  the 
James  and  the  Blue  Ridge^-the  Pied- 
mont region  so-called, — and  the  long, 
elevated  vales  of  rolling  country  of 
Central  Virginia,  offered  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  best  features  of  middle 
and  part  of  southern  Europe,  in  natural 
qualities,  than  any  other  region  ;  and  he 
considered  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man there  as  among  the  most  charming 
possibilities  awaiting  his  return.  But 
his  argument  gained  new. force  from  the 
variety  of  resources  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  embracing  mountain,  val- 
ley, and  seashore,  the  comparatively 
little  known  eastern  and  the  rich  mead- 
ows of  the  central  region,  with  a  geo- 
logical structure  varying  from  the  ridges 
which  culminate  in  such  remarkable 
caves,  and  the  wonderful  natural  bridge, 
to  vast  tracts  of  alluvial  soil ;  all  these 
advantages  being  enhanced  by  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  mild  cli- 
mate— distinctions  which  have  been 
recognized  from  the  days  of  the  de- 
cision of  Pocahontas  to  those  of  the 
vacillation  of  McCIellan  —  in  peace 
and  war,  to  sr*vage  and  citizen — afford- 
ing a  temperate  sphere  between  the 
bleakness  of  the  country  settled  by  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  sultriness  of  that 
where  the  so-called  chivalry  found  their 
earliest  American  home. 

Although  the  latitude  of  Virginia 
indicates  a  moderate  climate,  and  its 
average  temperature  h  such,  the  great 
variety  of  surface  renders  the  local 
diversities,  in  this  respect,  so  marked  as 
to  afford  a  wide  range  of  choice  from 
seacoast  to  interior  and  from  plain  to 
mountain :  the  same  is  true  of  the  com- 
parative productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
its  adaptation  to  different  crops.  Wash- 
ingtoDf  who  not  only  carefully  observed 
but  methodically  noted  the  character 


of  land  and  the  quality  of  products  in 
his  journeys  through  the  country,  pro- 
nounced the  central  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia the  finest  in  the  United  States  for 
agriculture. 

Her  natural  wonders,  such  as  re- 
markable combinations  of  mountain- 
scenery,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Wier's 
Cave,  and  Hawlfs  Nest,  have  been  re- 
garded by  foreigners  as  unsurpassed; 
while  the  intimate  and  continuous  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  Nation  is  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  five  Presidents  of 
the  latter  were  natives  of  the  former ; 
two  the  great  leaders  of  the  Federal 
and  Democratic  parties,  one  the  author 
of  that  principle  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  has  guided  and  guarded  our  in- 
ternational intercourse,  and  is  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  while  the  best 
history  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  conserved  and  illus- 
trated by  the  life  of  Madison. 

Experiment  has  jiroved  that  not  the 
fertile  valley  of  Virginia  alone  rewards 
intelligent  labor,  but  that  much  of  the 
most  unpromising  land  of  the  State, 
when  submitted  to  the  right  system  of 
cultivation,  is  singularly  productive.  In 
many  cases  superficial  ploughing  has 
failed  to  develop  latcntqualities  of  soil ; 
in  others,  exhaustion  is  the  result  of  too 
continuous  tobacco-planting;  and  in 
still  more,  the  lack  of  manure.  Slave- 
labor  has  checked  the  best  growth,  both 
of  crops  and  character,  by  improvident 
and  negligent  methods.  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  member  of  Congress  from  west- 
ern New  York  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  sandy  and  pine-covered  land 
between  Alexandria  and  Orange  Court- 
House  at  ten  dollars  the  acre;  by  ju- 
dicious amelioration,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble fiirms,  with  a  thriving  settlement, 
transformed  the  region  into  a  flourish- 
ing  domain,  wliich  increased  tenfold  in 
market  value.  Already  many  similar 
instances  have  occurred  since  the  war, 
and  they  will  be  indefinitely  multiplied 
by  wisely-directed  capital  and  indus- 
try. 

"  For  the  goodness  of  the  seate  and 
the  fertileness  of  the  land,V  wrote  Rolfe, 
the  husband  of  Pocahontas,  to  King 
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James  in  1616,  Virginia  is  "  a  countrie 
as  worthy  of  good  report  as  can  bo 
declared  by  the  pen  of  the  best  writer." 
From  the  facts  of  natural  history  re- 
corded in  Jeflferson's  "Notes,"  to  the 
statistics  gathered  by  the  latest  ex- 
plorer of  the  "  sacred  soil,"  this  ancient 
testimony  is  confirmed.  The  best  of 
gold  deposits,  and  the  strata  of  iron 
pyrites  containing  them ;  the  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  tellurium,  lead,  platinum,  cin- 
nabar, plnmbago,  manganese,  and  cop- 
per ;  the  quarries  of  rare  marbles,  gran- 
ite, sulphur,  cobalt,  lime,  gypsum,  bitu- 
minous coal,  soap  and  grindstone,  hayc 
yielded  fortunes  in  the  past,  and  with 
the  new  scientific  facilities  for  working 
them,  and  the  increased  means  of  trans- 
portation, there  are  prolific  returns 
awaiting  intelligent  enterprise  and  irec 
labor.  Indian  crucibles,  still  found,  in- 
dicate how  early  some  of  their  resources 
were  improved ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Marks,  Waller,  Tread,  Ford,  and  other 
gold  mines,  suggest  a  future  productive- 
ness. Three  hundred  dollars  a-day  were 
obtained  at  one  time  from  a  single 
cmshing-machinc,  imperfectly  worked, 
and  the  tellurium  mine  yielded  two 
hondred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a 
brief  period.  But  it  is  the  Agricultural 
products  and  prospects  that  ofler  the 
sorest  inducement  to  emigration.  The 
finest  wheat  and  maize  in  the  world  are 
cultivated  in  Virginia.  Along  the  James 
river  the  alluvial  deposits  form  the  best 
tobacco  and  grain  country ;  and  while 
the  abandoned  settlements  of  James- 
town, the  first  home  of  the  colonistB, 
only  marked  by  an  old  church  and  pier, 
evidence  the  malarious  taint  that  drove 
away  the  early  settlers,  manor  houses 
nearly  two.  centuries  old,  scattered  at 
long  intervals,  still  attest  the  primitive 
salubrity  and  fertility,  which  proper 
drainage  and  wise  industry  can  renew. 
The  soldiers  of  New  England  were  as- 
tonished to  see  pine-forests  only  two 
miles  bock  from  these  old  river  settle- 
ments, which,  when  cleared  and  plough- 
ed, wUl  afibrd  rich  grounds  for  the  cul- 
ture of*  the  cereals.  Indeed,  miles  of 
Virg^a  forest,  occupied  by  thousands 
of  our  Boldien  for  years,  have  been 


opened  to  the  sun  and  to  the  eyes  of 
sagacious  agriculturists,  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  exigencies  of  the  war  for 
that  Union  which  thereabouts  so  long 
found  her  most  implacable  and  insidi- 
ous enemies.  All  the  European  escu- 
lents thrive  in  the  gardens  of  Virginia, 
and  her  meadows  are  lush  with  the 
most  valuable  grains  and  grasses.  Tlic 
sandy  soil  around  Norfolk  is  the  most 
favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  countrj', 
and  these  find  rapid  transit  and  a  ready 
market  in  the  Eastern  States:  already 
many  farmers  from  the  neighboring 
regions  have  engaged  in  this  lucrative 
business.  The  elephantine  fossils  dis- 
covered in  the  strata,  the  variety  and 
curative  qualities  of  the  many  spas 
among  the  mountains,  the  magnificent 
varieties  of  trees,  the  distribution  of  the 
rivers,  the  antiquity  of  the  orchards,  the 
original  species  of  birds,  the  old  roads 
and  taverns  of  sparse  neighborhoods, 
the  very  tint  of  the  land,  red  with  iron, 
and  the  richness  of  the  timber,  oak, 
pine,  locust,  beach,  tulip,  and  sujrar- 
maple,  are  normal  signs  of  a  country 
preeminently  supplied  by  nature  with 
the  resources  for  human  welfare.  And 
yet  thither  the  current  of  population 
has  rarely  tended.  The  reasons  for  this 
apparently  incongruous  fact  are  evi- 
dent. Before  the  war,  slavery  and  its 
consequence  deterred  both  capitalist  and 
laborer  from  adventuring  in  a  region 
which  oftered  such  an  inauspicious  con- 
trast to  the  free  and  ftjrtilo  domain  of 
the  great  West;  then  it  was  generally 
understood  that  much  of  the  once  pro- 
lific soil,  like  the  tobacco-fields  around 
Fairfax  country,  was  exhausted ;  al- 
though it  should  also  bcrcmomhercl  it 
has  never  been  thoroughly  ploupjhcd  and 
manured.  The  Quaker  colony  that  set- 
tled thirty  miles  from  Washington,  a 
few  years  ago,  prospered  on  their  fivrms 
until  driven  thence  by  the  war.  That 
cx)nfiict  has  left  so  many  bitter  memo- 
ries, that  now  the  best  class  of  emigrants 
bhrink  from  exposing  their  families  to 
the  ill-will  of  an  alienated  neighbor- 
hood ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  five  thou- 
sand farms  sold  and  occupied,  within  a 
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few  months,  in  Iowa,  which  insures  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  souls,  while  do- 
mains in  Virginia  so  much  nearer  the 
great  harbors  and  northern  marts,  re- 
main often  in  the  reluctant  possession 
of  their  original  proprietors,  whose 
necessity  is  ready  money,  and  whose 
paternal  acres  can,  in  many  instances, 
be  purchased  for  half  their  value.  As 
to  the  state  of  local  feeling,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  an  insuperable 
objection  to  settling  in  Virginia,  its 
immediate  influence  can  be,  in  no  smt^ll 
degree,  counteracted  "by  grouping  east- 
em  or  western  families  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  thereby  insuring  them,  at 
first,  congenial  society  and  mutual  sup- 
port. Moreover,  we  have  long  been 
convinced  that  no  political  scheme  or 
machinery  can  reconcile  the  South; 
such  precautions  arc  but  negative ;  the 
great  means  of  harmonizing  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  our  national  life 
are  Bocicd  ;  it  is  by  companionships  that 
prejudice  is  undermined,  by  neighbor- 
hood that  the  kindliest  impulses  of  hu- 
manity are  awakened.  All  the  test-oaths 
in  the  worl&  are  not  as  efiective  as  the 
personal  magnetism  of  charact^jr,  the 
magic  touch  of  fellowship,  the  bond 
of  common  interests,  and  tbe  influence 
of  Ro';le  and  benign  example.  The 
process  may  be  long,  and  the  desired 
result  not  achieved  in  a  generation ;  but 
it  is  the  true  road  to  patriotic  frater- 
nity ;  and  nowhere  are  there  more  in- 
ducements to  initiate  the  magnanimous 
experiment  than  in  the  State  whose  soil 
and  climate  offer  the  most  genial  scope 
to  northern  labor,  and  whose  versatile 
•  opinions  and  divergent  interests  yield 
the  most  hopeful  opportunity  for  the 
fusion  of  faith  which  breeds  national 
sympathy. 

A  very  singular,  but,  on  the  whole, 
auspicious  diversity  of  opinion  is  mani- 
fested by  the  leading  party-journals  of 
the  country,  as  to  the  political  status 
and  prospects  of  Virginia,  under  the 
new  regime :  time  alone  will  elucidate 
the  latent  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
actual  relation  between  the  State  and 
the  General  Government.  Meanwhile,  if 


any  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the  new 
Governor's  declared  sentiments  and  pur- 
poses, we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
national  fealty,  based  on  enlightenment, 
will  redeem  the  fortunes  and  purify  the 
fame  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Governor 
Walker,  in  his  speech  to  the  citizens  of 
Richmond,  observes : 

"  I  hate  everywhere  told  llie  people  the 
principles  which  would  guide  me  if  elected.  I 
hare  DOthing  to  take  back,  to  change,  or  modi- 
fy— no,  not  one  jot  or  tittle.  I  am  now,  as  I 
have  ever  been,  for  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

"  Let  us  in  the  future  do  what  we  have  in  a 
measure  failed  to  do  in  the'  past,  and  what  is 
dictated  by  an  enlightened  Christiuuity.  Let 
us  educate  these  people  until  they  rise  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  to  that  position  where  they 
can  intelligently  exercise  the  rights  of  free- 
men. When  you  shall  have  done  this,  and 
when  they  can  appreciate  and  comprehend 
those  rights  to  their  full  extent,  we  shall  never 
again  in  Virginia  have  to  pass  through  such  a 
struggle  as  that  which  has  just  closed. 

"  Virginia  is  just  about  to  start  upon  a  new 
career,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life  and  glory.  Uer  immense  resources  will  bo 
developed;  her  great  lines  of  improvement 
pushed  forward  to  completion  ;  and  a  tide  of 
immigration  will  pour  in  from  every  quarter 
into  her  borders.  Then  she  will  become,  as 
she  has  hitherto  been,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  States.*' 

Another  reason  for  purchasing  land 
in  Virginia  for  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  settlement,  rather  than  in  the  West, 
is  the  amount  of  available  and  econom- 
ical labor  at  hand.  The  colored  peo- 
ple are  content  to  till  a  limited  amount 
of  ground  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants  and  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
pigs ;  they  are  attached  to  the  soil,  ancl 
gladly  eke  out  subsistence  by  work  on 
the  farms  of  more  enterprising  land- 
owners, at  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
wages ;  properly  treated  and  wisely 
directed,  they  are  most  useful  and  cheap 
farm-laborers.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
perhaps, — taking  into  consideration  the 
means  of  transport  and  the  vicinity  of 
marts,  the  water-power  and  mineral 
wealth,  the  mills,  highways,  tempered 
climate,  ports,  canals,  railways,  schools, 
and  other  fruits  of  a  long-settled  coun- 
try,-—nowhere  to-day  is  land  so  cheap  as 
in    Virginia.    It   is  preC^minently   the 
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home  for  small  capitalists,  large  fami- 
lies of  limited  means  and  industrious 
habits.  Emigration  to  the  far  West  to 
this  class,  who  are  attached  by  habit 
to  the  comforts  and  culture  of  an  older 
civilization,  involyes  many  privations, 
social  and  domestic,  which  are  avoided 
in  the  Old  Dominion;  where  vicinity 
to  the  great  eastern  cities  and  all  the 
influences  of  long-inhabited  districts, 
yield  many  desirable  resources  and  as- 
sociations. Of  course,  intelligent  and 
executive  ability,  good  judgment  and 
the  right  spirit,  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess and  welfare  of  new  settlers,  there 
as  elsewhere.  As  to  the  prevalent  fear 
of  unpleasant  neighborhood  from  po- 
litical animosity,  we  accept  the  recent 
assurance  of  a  well-informed  correspon- 
dent, who  says  that 

"  In  VirgiDia  the  great  body  of  the  people 
accept  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  the 
results  of  the  war  as  a  fiDal,  conclusire,  and 
irreversible  decision  of  the  issues  that  were 
inrolredy  and  that  do  one  among  us  is  so  wild 
a  madman  as  to  indulge  the  thought  for  a 
moment  that  we  can  ever  assert  and  maiutaiu 
sacccssfully  our  long-chcrished  theory  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States — that  we  are  resolved  to  take  things  as 
they  exist  and  make  the  best  of  our  situation— 
that  therefore  we  welcome  as  neighbors  and 
friends  all  respectable  men  and  their  families 
who  oome  to  abide  permanently  with  us,  as  an 
aetlTc  element  in  our  future  social,  business, 
and  political  life." 

There  is  one  section  of  Virginia 
where  the  exuberance  of  nature  has 
already  triumphed  over  the  ravages  of 
war,  and,  although  the  scene  of  con- 
stant raids,  and  again  and  again  deso- 
lated by  the  march  of  hostile  armies, 


now  presents  its  old  fertile  aspect  and 
peaceful  beauty.  It  is  the  luxuriant 
and  picturesque  valley  watered  by  the 
Shenandoah,  and  extending  for  two 
hundred  miles  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twenty  miles  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Allcghanics.  Here  slavery  never 
found  a  congenial  domain ;  it  is  dotted 
with  gentlemen's  country  scats,  and  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  induce  the 
land-owners  to  sell  on  terms  very  much 
below  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  es- 
tates. Here  what  is  needed  is  a  respect- 
able and  industrious  population  ;  not 
political  schemers,  but  honest  and  in- 
telligent citizens.  Of  all  regions  south 
of  the  Potomac,  this  seems  to  us  the 
one  most  favored  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances as  the  nucleus  of  patriotic  emi- 
gration, whence  healthful  and  hallowed 
influences  might  spread  through  an  alien- 
ated community;  where  beautiful  sce- 
nery, facilities  of  communication,  and 
one  of  the  finest  wheat-coimtries  in  the 
world,  with  the  opportunity  of  econ6m- 
ical  and  productive  investments,  ofler 
the  most  desirable  attractions  for  a 
rural  home  and  the  most  assured  re- 
turns for  moderate  labor.  Auspiciously 
occupied,  it  might  become,  indeed,  a 
happy  valley,  in  wUohc  ample  and  fruit- 
ful bosr>m  local  jealousies  would  be 
nursed  to  sleep,  and  where  a  magnetic 
example  of  agricultural  prosperity,  do- 
mestic comfort,  and  national  sentiment, 
might  be  engendered  without  disturb- 
ance, and  gradually  permeate  and  re- 
deem not  only  the  baffled  industry,  but 
the  political  integrity,  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 
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THE  MAGIC  PALACE. 


In  the  year  1739  the  Empress  Anne, 
liicce  of  Peter  the  Great,  reigned  in 
liussia.  Her  court  was  a  gay  one,  with 
the  kind  of  half-barbarous  splendor 
which  shone  in  the  palaces  of  the  czars 
at  that  period.  The  brief  autunm  of 
those  extreme  northern  regions  was 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  while  states- 
men were  knitting  their  brows  over 
political  stratagems,  or  military  cam- 
paigns, for  the  new  year,  the  courtiers 
were  eagerly  planning  amusements  to 
enliven  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  long 
winter,  already  dravring  near.  Balls, 
masquerades,  concerts,  and  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  usual  courtly  routine, 
were  lightly  talked  over.  But  of  these 
the  proud  gallants  and  jewelled  dames 
were  very  weary.  Honest  labor  knows 
of  no  fatigue  so  exhausting  as  the 
satiety  of  idle  pleasure.  Courtly  gaye- 
tics  often  become  exceedingly  dull  and 
wearisome — a  heavy  burden,  in  fact — to 
those  most  frequently  taking  part  in 
them.  There  was  a  cry  for  novelty. 
Something  original  was  needed  to  throw 
a  fresh  interest  into  the  usual  amuse- 
ments. Suddenly  a  most  brilliant  and 
novel  suggestion  was  made. 

"  Let  us  set  winter  at  defiance ! " 
exclaimed  the  noble  Alexis  Danielo- 
witch  Tatischchew.  "Let  frost  and 
snow  and  ice  combine  to  build  a  Magic 
Palace  for  the  Autocrat  of  the  North  I  " 

The  suggestion  was  received  with 
acclamation.  The  plan  was  laid  before 
the  Empress.  She  graciously  smiled, 
and  declared  herself  charmed  with  the 
idea.  Lucky  Alexis  I  The  Imperial 
Exchequer  was  ordered  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  work  began. 

Some  years  earlier,  in  the  year  1732, 
a  grand  military  spectacle,  on  an  impos- 
ing scale,  had  been  held,  during  the 
severest  ftrosts  of  the  year,  on  the  Neva, 
then  covered  v»dth  ice  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  Empress  Anne  had 
held  a  review  of  a  military  corps  of 
many  thousands  of  men  on  the  river. 


On  that  occasion  a  large  fortress  of 
snow  and  ice  had  been  built,  attacked, 
and  defended,  according  to  regular 
military  tactics;  artillery  had  been 
drawn  over  the  ice,  cannons  and  mor- 
tars of  heavy  calibre  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  vast  icy  field  held  firm 
under  all  this  mockery  of  war.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  build  the  Magic  PalaciB 
of  Alexis  Danielowitch  in  the  same 
way,  over  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
Neva. 

The  site  was  chosen,  and  the  work- 
men began  their  labors.  The  purest 
and  most  transparent  ice  of  the  Neva 
was  chosen  for  the  quarry ;  large  blocks 
were  then  cut,  and  squared  by  rule  and 
compass,  then  carved  with  ornamental 
designs,  as  carefully  and  as  skilfully  as 
if  they  had  been  so  much  marble.  Ere 
the  walls  had  been  raised  many  feet, 
however,  the  alarm  was  given ;  the  ice 
beneath  had  cracked,  the  foundation 
was  breaking  away  I  Tlie  noble  Alexis 
Tatischchew  threw  on  his  robes  of  fur, 
and  drove  to  the  spot  in  his  sledge.  He 
found  the  report  correct ;  the  Neva  re- 
fused to  bear  the  weight  of  his  palace. 
The  fortress  of  1733  had  probably  been 
built  chiefly  of  snow.  The  difficulty 
was  laid  before  the  Empress.  She  or- 
dered her  new  palace  to  be  built  on  the 
land,  and  pointed  out  a  spot  between 
her  winter-palace  and  the  admiralty, 
sufficiently  near  the  Neva  to  facilitate 
the  traasportation  of  the  novel  build- 
ing-material. 

On  this  more  favorable  ground  the 
woric  began  anew.  Still  greater  care 
was  taken  in  prepaiing  the  blocks  of 
ice,  which,  as  in  the  first  instance,  were 
uU  quarried  from  the  Neva.  After  they 
had  been  cut  and  carved,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  each  block  was  raised 
by  crane  and  pulley.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment of  lovrering  it  to  its  destined  posi- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
thrown  on  the  block  below.  The  pre- 
cise quantity  of  water  was  regulated  as 
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if  it  had  been  so  mnch  mortar ;  if  too 
much  were  used,  the  symmetry  of  the 
work  would  be  injured.  As  the  water 
froze,  the  different  rows  of  blpcks  be- 
came so  closely  connected  together,  that, 
when  completed,  the  whole  building 
became  one  compact  mass,  looking  as 
if  it  were  chiselled  entire  from  one  icy 
mound.  The  dimensions  of  this  palace 
were  not  large ;  it  was  indeed  a  sort  of 
petit  Tnanon.  The  flront  was  fifty  feet 
in  length,  simple  in  character,  and 
divided  into  seven  compartments  by 
pilasters.  In  six  of  these  compartments 
were  large  windows,  the  framework  of 
which  was  painted  to  imitate  green 
marble.  The  ice  took  the  paint  perfect- 
ly. The  panes  were  thin  sheets  of  ice, 
beautifully  smooth  and  transparent  as 
the  most  costly  glass.  The  central 
division  projected,  to  represent  a  door- 
way, surmounted  by  a  Roman  arch  and 
appropriate  architectural  ornaments. 
On  either  side  of  the  door  stood  a 
statue  of  ice,  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  in 
front  was  an  approach  of  several  steps. 
This  apparent  door  was  in  reality,  how- 
ever, but  another  and  a  larger  window, 
level  with  the  floor.  An  ornamental 
balustrade  surmounted  the  front,  with 
an  architectural  ornament  rising  in  the 
centre,  above  the  doorway  and  the 
window  on  either  side  of  it.  The  roof 
was  sloping,  and  marked  in  lines,  to 
represent  tiles;  there  were  also  chim- 
neys, all  in  ice.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing was  twenty- one  feet ;  its  depth  was 
eighteen  feet. 

But  the  palace  itself  was  not  the  only 
wonder ;  the  accessories  were  very  com- 
plete, and  all  so  much  frost-work.  A 
handsome  balustrade,  apparently  of  mar- 
ble, with  statues  and  architectural  orna- 
ments, completely  surrounded  the  pal- 
ace, being  eighty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  ihlrty-fiix  in  width,  enclosing  a  sort 
of  garden,  or  court,  vdth  two  handsome 
gateways  in  the  rear.  It  was  through 
,  these  gateways  that  the  building  was 
approached.  Orange-trees,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  building,  bearing  fruit  and 
flower,  with  birds  on  the  branches,  also 
adorned  the  court,  or  garden— tree, 
flower,  fhiit,  leaf,  and  bird  being  all 


delicately  chiselled  out  of  the  same 
magic  marble  as  the  palace  itself. 

The  front  approach  was  guarded  by 
six  cannons,  regularly  turned  and  bored ; 
they  stood  before  the  balustrade,  three 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway  1  These 
were  also  of  ice.  They  were  of  the 
calibre  which  usually  receives  a  charge 
of  three  pounds  of  powder.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  cannons  there  was  also  a 
large  mortar,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, of  a  size  prepared  for  shells  of 
eighty  pounds.  In  advance  of  these 
mortars  stood  two  neatly-carved  dol- 
phins on  pedestals.  Still  farther  in 
advance,  two  pyramids,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  chimneys,  had  been  erected  on 
carved  pedestals.  Each  was  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  globe,  and  had  an 
oval  window  in  the  centre. 

To  the  left  of  tho  palace  stood  an 
elephant,  large  as  life ;  on  his  back  was 
a  man  in  a  Persian  dross,  while  two 
similar  icy  figures,  one  bearing  a  lance, 
stood  near  the  animal.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  approach  to  tlie  Magic  Palace 
was  guarded  by  other  magic  wonders. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  famous 
palace  of  ice,  when,  early  in  the  winter, 
the  Empresr^  and  her  Court  came  to 
admire  the  work  of  that  enchanter,  the 
noble  Alexis  Tatischchew.  The  Court 
itself  must  have  been  a  very  curious 
spectacle  to  foreign  eyes,  so  quaint  and 
so  gorgeous  were  the  peculiar  costumes 
collected  there  from  diffcTcut  regions  of 
the  Empire.  In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  was  there  a  pomp  so  Asiatic  in 
lavish  display  of  gems  and  jewels,  of 
the  richest  ftirs  and  the  costliest  manu- 
factures. The  effect  was  most  brilliant. 
The  palace  itself  shone  like  one  vast 
gem  of  opal,  so  perfect  was  the  trans- 
parency, and  so  peculiar  the  blue  tint 
of  the  fabric.  Every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, the  statues,  the  dolphins,  the  ele- 
phant, every  leaf,  flower,  and  bird,  ay, 
the  solid  pyramids,  the  very  cannon, 
were  glittering  with  the  ever-changing 
brilliancy  of  the  many-colored  prism, 
with  its  crimson,  green,  golden  lights. 

As  the  Empress  approached,  wonders 
increased.  A  salute  was  fired  from  the 
icy  cannons,  and  the  mortars  threw  their 
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shells  high  in  the  air  I  Yes,  real  fire 
and  smoke  issued  f^om  the  magical 
artillery ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
marble-like  elephant  threw  up  a  watery 
spray,  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  palace. 

The  enchanted  portal  opened,  and  the 
Empress  e.ntered  a  handsome  yestibule, 
whence  appeared  a  lofty  room,  on  either 
side.  In  the  drawing-room  stood  a 
tabic,  apparently  of  marble,  supporting 
a  handsome  clock,  whose  icy  wheels, 
daintily  cut,  were  seen  beneath  the 
transparent  case.  Large  statues  filled 
the  comers  of  the  room.  Settees  and 
sofas,  handsomely  carved,  stood  on 
either  side ;  nor  were  chairs,  footstools, 
and  other  smaller  pieces  of  furniture 
wanting.  The  sleeping-room,  or  what 
appeared  such,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vestibule,  was  even  still  more  luira- 
riantly  furnished.  There  was  a  grand 
state  bedstead,  with  its  appropriate 
bed,  pillowsj  counterpane,  and,  above 
all,  finely-woven  curtains,  apparently 
of  lace  I  There  was  a  dressing-table 
with  its  mirror,  and  many  nicknacks, 
jars  and  bottles  for  powders  and  per- 
fumes, with  cups  and  boxes  for  trinkets. 
This  table  was  supported  by  pretty  lit- 
tle caryatides.  On  the  right  was  an 
elegantly  carved  chimney-piece,  and  on 
the  hearth  were  laid  logs  of  wood, 
ready  to  kindle  I  Here  and  there 
wreaths  of  icy  flowers  hung  in  festoons. 

Conceive  the  delight  of  the  Empress 
and  her  Court  at  the  magical  beauty  of 
their  toy.  There  was  no  happier  man 
that  day  at  St.  Petersburgh  than  the  suc- 
cessful architect,  the  noble  Alexis  Ta- 
iischchew.    And  still  the  enchantment 

• 

increased.  At  her  arrival  the  Empress 
had  been  received  with  a  salute.  At 
her  departure  another  salute  was  fired, 
with  still  greater  eflect.  In  the  first 
instance  a  ball  of  hard  tow  had  been 
well  rammed  into  the  cannons ;  but  the 
imperial  lady  now  desired  that  iron 
balls  should  be  tried.  The  experiment 
was  made,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Magic 
Palace  was  actually  fired*  with  a  charge 
of  powder  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
with  iron  balls.  The  salute  was  entire- 
ly successful,  the  balls  piercing  a  strong 
plank  two  inches  thick,  at  a  distance 


of  sixty  paces;  and  the  cannons  re- 
mained uninjured. 

An  evening  visit  followed.  By  night 
the  enchantment  appeared  still  greater. 
All  the  windows  were  illuminated  with 
colored  transparencies,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beautiful  efiects  of  the  light 
which  filled  not  only  the  windows,  but 
the  transparent  walls  of  the  building 
itself,  with  a  delicate,  pearly  glow,  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  opal  tint  by 
day.  The  pyramids  were  also  illumi- 
nated with  revolving  transparencies  at 
the  oval  windows.  The  elephant  was 
now  seen  spouting  a  stream  of  burning 
naphtha,  afire-like  spray,  high  in  the  air, 
while  a  man  concealed  within  the  hol- 
low body  of  the  creature,  by  blowing 
pipes,  succeeded  in  imitating  the  roar 
natural  to  the  animal.  Within  the 
palace  the  icy  candles,  smeared  with 
naptha,  were  lighted,  without  melting, 
and  the  icy  logs  in  the  fireplace  were 
kindled  in  the  same  way  1 

A  beautiful  moonlight  view,  on  still 
another  occasion,  was  most  charming, 
from  the  crystal-like  character  of  the 
palace,  and  its  garden,  reflecting  a  thou- 
sand silvery  rays.-  Then  again,  fresh 
falls  of  snow  gave  a  new  charm  to  the 
spectacle,  as  every  architectural  orna- 
ment, every  twig  and  leaf,  was  daintily 
marked  by  the  soft  feathery  flakes,  of  a 
white  even  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
ice  on  which  they  fell. 

Through  the  long  winter  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, from  January  to  the  equinoc- 
tial days  of  March,  tliat  icy  wonder 
stood  on  the  banks  6f  the  Neva.  Be- 
fore April  it  had  vanished,  and  dis- 
appeared again  in  the  bosom  of  the 
stream  from  whence  it  arose. 

We  are  not  told  at  what  cost  to  the 
treasury  this  dream  of  a  courtier  be- 
came a  reality, — 

*'  A  scene 
Of  cyaneeccnt  plory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  glide  into  a  stream  again  .^' 

The  coldest  da^  of  that  winter  at  St. 
Petersburgh  was  February  5th,  when 
the  thermometer  stood  at  80°  F.  be- 
low zero.  The  same  winter  was  very 
severe  throughout  Europe.  At  Lon- 
don the  mercury  fell  to  8°  below  zero. 
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"No !  It's  no  cloud."  Ben  tumbled 
out  of  bed  to  the  open  upper  half  of 
the  ^  door,  scanning  with  his  half-shut 
eyes  the  odd  saffron-colored  spot  in  the 
gray  sea-line.  ^^That  means  mischief. 
You  can't  rightly  tell  till  the  sun's  up, 
Letty.  m  just  step  down  to  the  beach 
and  sec  what  the  Lattans  say  of  it.    It's 

the  most  curous ^"  dragging  on  the 

dust-colored  corduroy  trousers  over  his 
big  legs  so  fast  that  they  split. 

"But,  now,  Ben — ^the  potatoes?" 
hesitated  Letty. 

Ben's  jaw  fdL  "  Oh  I  the  potatoes  1 
Oh,  yes.  Potatoes."  He  tied  his  shoes, 
slowly.  His  fingers  were  all  thumbs, 
thick  and  slow.  **  Now,  'Titia,"  look- 
ing up  presently  with  decision,  "you 
know  I'll  dig  them  potatoes.  I  told 
you  last  nighty  the  job  was  two  weeks 
late  a'ready.  If  a  high  fall-tide  would 
come,  it  would  swamp  the  field.  There's 
no  use  throwin'  them  continooally  in  my 
face.  But  there's  Nancy  Cool,  she'll  be 
mighty  oneasy  at  the  sight  of  that 
appearance.  Cool's  boat's  out  over 
night,  m  just  step  down  and  tell  her 
it  amounts  to  notbin'.    Hey  ?." 

"Do,  Ben.  Nan's  had  enough  of 
trouble.  Time  enough  to-morrow  for 
the  potatoes." 

"  I  never  put  off  dooty  till  to-morrow, 
Titia,"  said  Ben,  loftily,  and  went 
whistling  across  the  salt-meadow,  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  his  big,  red-shirtcd 
figure  coming  into  bold  relief  against 
the  pale-(jnted  sky,  in  which  hung  the 
strangely-colored  blot.  It  was  so  slight 
a  matter  that  a  landsman's  eye  would 
hare  passed  it  unmarked;  only  these 
fishermen,  bred  to  find  a  meaning  in 
every  hint  of  wind  or  wave,  were*  trou- 
bled and  puzzled  by  it ;  with  a  vague 
sense  of  coming  disaster. 

It  was  an  hour  or  two,  before  Ben 
came  back  to  dig  the  potatoes.    The 


field  was  half  a  mile  away ;  he  deter- 
mined to  take  Benjy,  and  make  a  day 
of  it.  "  We'd  better  hcv'  our  dinner 
along,  mother?"  he  said.  Then  the 
Bens,  big  and  little,  had  to  pack  the  tin 
bucket.  It  was  a  work  of  time,  espe- 
cially as  Benjy  was  giving  an  account 
of  the  clam-bake  yesterday.  Le titia, 
hearing  their  shouts  of  laughter,  came 
in  and  perched  herself  on  the  table  to 
listen.  The  boy  had  all  of  his  father's 
broad  sense  of  fun ;  the  shrewd,  twin- 
kling blue  eyes,  and  the  queer  quirks 
of  voice  in  telling  a  story,  that  made 
'  old  Ben  the  joUiest  company  on  the 
coast.  They  were  having  too  good  a 
time  to  break  up  the  party  hastily,  when 
some  one  came  outside  to  ask  Ben's  help 
to  draw  a  seine. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Titia  ?    It's  poor 
old  Sanford." 

Letty  nodded. 
•  "But,  there's  that  digging,  now;" 
lingering  at  the  door.  She  laughed, 
and  he  went  off  with  a  whoop  and  leap, 
like  a  school-boy  clear  of  his  task.  The 
potatoes  were  half  of  their  next  win- 
ter's support.  But  "I'itia  was  not  an 
unreasonable  woman.  She  would  as 
soon  have  expected  to  sec  a  tortoise 
come  galloping  down  the  road,  as  Ben 
go  about  his  forever-undone  work  like 
another  man.  For  herself,  though,  she 
was  as  brisk-limbed  a  little  body  as  she 
was  pretty.  By  noon  the  house  was 
shining  and  clean.  And  Letty,  in  her 
gingham  dress,  sat  sewing  on  the  porch, 
the  sun  glinting  on  her  coils  of  brown 
hair,  while  little  Susy  played  at  her  feet, 
her  blue  slip  looped  back  from  her  fat 
shoulders  with  a  bit  of  riblx)n.  The 
sun  shone  warmly  on  the  porch  and 
square  patch  of  garden,  and  tlie  purple 
dahlias  and  crimson  prince's-feather, 
bordering  the  tomato-beds.  In  front 
of  the  garden  stretched  the  endless  line 
of  beach,  where  Ben  and  a  group  of 
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men  were  hauling  a  seine  out  of  the 
uncertain  yellow  surf.  Behind  Letty's 
house  were  the  woods,  abandoned  to  the 
white  sand  and  charcoal-burners. 

The  picture  would  have  been  alto- 
gether still  and  bright  but  for  that 
cloud — which  was  no  cloud.  It  had 
hardened  into  a  dull,  reddisli  mass  just 
above  the  horizon.  One  of  the  men 
said  that  it  looked  like  an  arm  and 
hand  stretched  out  threateningly.  Ben 
listened  uneasily  and,  turning  his  back 
on  it,  began  to  joke  louder  than  ever. 
Inland-bom  as  he  was,  since  the  day  he 
came  to  the  coast  a  boy,  he  had  been 
sucking  in  all  the  superstitions  and 
monstrous  fancies  of  the  fishermen  like 
a  dry  sponge  put  into  its  native  water ; 
just  as  naturally  as  he  had  taken  to  the 
8ea  and  sea-crafi,  until  he  was  made 
wrecking-master,  and  so  became  a  re- 
cognized leader  among  them.  He  had 
worked  his  way  up  till  he  was  owner 
of  the  Queen,  as  taut  a  little  schooner 
as  ever  pulled  her  way  through  salt 
water.  For  the  year  or  two  after  he 
lost  her,  he  fished,  crabbed,  toed  for 
clams,  any  tbing  to  get  his  legs  wet. 
His  wife  used  to  wonder  if  he  had  fish's 
blood. 

The  Queen  was  down  on  the  beach 
now.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Ben 
lost  her  that  she  had  been  back  to  her 
old  mooring. 

"  Ton's  yer  boat,  Ben,"  said  Sanford. 
"  She  run  in  an  hour  ago." 

Ben  raised  himself  from  the  pile  of 
fish  that  he  was  sorting. 

"Whew I"  he  said,  thrusting  his 
thumbs  leisurely  in  his  arm-holes  to 
look  at  her.  The  whistle  died  out 
dully. 

"  Poland's  got  a  new  jib  on  her." 

"  Yes." 

**  I  never  heerd  how  you  come  to  sell 
her,  Ben,"  said  Landrey,  who  was  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

"  He  never  sold  her." 

"  I'd  hev*  sold  Benjy  as  soon — a'most," 
kicking  a  crab  back  into  the  water, 
"Howsoever,  let's  get  on  with  the  haul." 

"Debt?"  asked  Landrey,  nodding 
toward  him. 

"  Ben  went  on  Cox's  papei 


"  He's  always  on  somebody's  paper  I " 

"  So  the  Queen  went."  .  They  always 

talked  of  Ben  before  him  as  if  he  were 

.  a  log,  or  a  big  lump  of  good-nature. 

"Then  Cox  turned  the  cold  shoulder 

on  him." 

"  Hillo,  now,  Sanf(Jrd  I  You've  gone 
far  enough.  It  hurt  Joe  Cox  worse 
than  me,  I  dare  say,  to  see  Noland  steer 
that  boat  out  of  the  bay.  It's  only 
nateral  he'd  stand  off  with  me  since, 
with  this  onpleasantness  comin'  up  at 
the  sight  of  me." 

"Well,  it  was  only  the  fortune  of 
war,  Ben,"  cried  Landrey,  heartily, 
shouldering  a  basket  of  plaice. 

"  That's  so  !  Fortune  of  war  I  I 
believe  Pll  not  go  out  for  another  haul, 
boys;  Tve  got  business.  Qoin',  Ben- 
jy ? "  as  the  boy  jumped  into  the  surf- 
boat.  "  Get  in  before  dark.  Yer  moth- 
er, you  know."  He  went  off,  clearing 
the  beach  with  his  long  steps,  shouting  • 
out,  now  and  then,  snatches  of  some 
old  catch.  Ben  was  known  everywhere, 
by  the  perpetual  clatter  and  fun  he  car- 
ried with  him.  The  bom  coastmen 
have  a  curious  silence  impressed  on 
them;  never  sing  nor  whistle;  even 
laugh  under  their  breath. 

He  stopped  at  his  ovm  gate,  and 
hailed  Letty.  "  Come  down  the  beach 
a  bit,  mother,"  walking  a  little  ahead 
of  her  when  she  joined  him. 

"  Oh  !  the  Queen  I  "  cried  Letty,  with 
a  catch  in  her  breath  when  she  saw  it. 
She  halted. 

"Yes.  Come  on.  I  thought  you'd 
like  to  see  what  Noland's  been  doin'  to 
her.  I  would.  Hillo,  Noland  !  You've 
put  a  clean  face  on  the  boat,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Fact  is,  I  can't  afford  to  hold 
her.  She's  for  sale.  I  put  a  bit  of 
paint  on  to  freshen  her  up.  I  had  a  bid 
for  her  down  in  Baltimore."    ' 

"  Then  she'll  go  off  from  this  bay  ?  " 
Ben  went  on  hurriedly  to  the  cabin. 
"  Letty  and  I  came  for  a  look  at  our  old 
quarters.  Letty  took  two  voyages  with 
me,  you  know  ?  " 

Letty  followed.  It  was  a  snug  little 
closet  of  a  place.  In-  that  cOmer  had 
been  her  bunk,  and  there  her  sewing* 
box.     Ben  had  taken  her  with  him 
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until  Bcnj  J  was  born.  He  had*  always 
bden  a  doting  old  fellow,  in  his  queer 
way.  She  ran  about,  crying,  ^'  Do  yoa 
remember  this,  or  that,  Ben?''  Ben 
nodded.  He  remembered  it  better  than 
she,  though  he  was  busy  asking  Noland 
how  crabs  were  held  in  Baltimore,  and 
about  that  blow  off  the  Hook. 

"  Doctor  Drouth  came  np,  with  me 
from  the  Hook,"  Noland  said,  presently. 
"  He's  somewherc's  aboard." 

"  Drouth  is,  eh  ?  You'd  better  run 
along  home,  mother.  Fd  rather  you  were 
in-doors,  with  that  queer  look  in  the  sky. 
What  do  you  make  of  that,  Noland  ? " 

"  Puff  of  smoke  from  a  steamer." 

Ben  shook  his  head.  He  watched 
Lctty  go  up  the  beach,  and  then  turned 
quickly.  "  Where's  Drouth  ?  I  want  a 
irord  with  him.  Oh  I  Well,  Doc!" 
going  to  meet  the  hatchet-faced  man  in 
black  who  came  from  the  stern. 

"  Here  you  are,  Ben  I  Going  over 
your  old  boat  ? " 

"Yes.  I  don't  see  any  about  here 
like  her." 

"No."  .They  dropped  these  few 
words  mechanioally,  keeping  their  eyes 
fixed  on  each  other,  as  men  do  between 
whom  lies  some  grave,  unnamed  secret. 
Then  they  stood  leaning  over  the  deck 
of  the  little  yessel,  which  rocked  to 
and  fro  on  the  gentle,  bright  swells, 
waiting  till  Noland  had  sauntxsred  up 
the  beadL  When  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, they  exchanged  a  few  sentences  in 
a  rapid  whisper. 

Ben  broke  out  at  last  aloud.  '*  I  tell 
you,  Doc,  I  ken't  bring  myself  to  believe 
it  I  It  seems  onreal  to  me.  There's  not 
a  sounder  built  man  on  this  beach," 
striking  his  broad  chest  with  his  fist. 

'^  You  know  how  long  the  disease  has 
had  hold  of  you." 

Ben  nodded  in  silence. 

"I  put  the  case  fully  before  Van- 
dyke; there^s  no  better  authority  in 
New  York.  He  says  perfect  rest  and  a 
long  sea-voyage  is  your  only  chance." 

"  WeU,  I've  been  restin'  pretty  much 
all  my  life."  Ben  could  not  help  chuck- 
Jing.  ''But  a  v'yage  is  impossible, 
onlesB  before  the  mast." 

Dronili  shook   his  head.     ''Worse 


than  nothing.  I  think  you  ought  to 
tell  your  wife.  The  end  might  come 
any  day." 

"Letty?  No.  I've  kept  it  from  her 
these  seven  years.  I  ain't  a-goin^  to 
hurt  her  now."  He  bit  a  piece  from  his 
plug  of  tobacco,  and  began  to  chew 
fiercely,  looking  moodily  down  into  tlij 
water. 

"  If  the  Queen  was  yours  now ^" 

"There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
nulk,  that  I  kin  see.    She's  not  mine." 

Drouth  waited  a  moment.  "  It  was 
the  old  Major  gave  you  that  boat, 
wasn't  it,  Ben  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Dunstable.  That's  an  ondeceut 
name  the  boys  give  her.  No.  I  made 
the  money  for  that  on  the  water.  She 
dealt  very  liberal  with  me,  though.  I 
was  only  her  bound-boy  out  on  the 
frontier  there ;  and  when  she  brought 
me  here  and  saw  how  I  took  to  fishing 
and  the  water,  she  give  me  my  inden- 
tures." He  hesitated ;  but  seeing  that 
Drouth  still  waited,  attentive,  went  on. 
"  When  I  married,  she  bought  the  house 
and  two  acres  for  us." 

**  The  house  is  yours,  then  ?  or  Lct- 
ty's,  in  case— any  thing  happens  ? " 

Ben  squirted  his  tobacco-juice  about 
him  for  a  minute  or  two.  **  The  truth 
is.  Doc,  it's  gone.  There  I  There's  no 
use  of  a  word,  now  I  I  went  on  Jim 
Lattan's  p^er  about  two  months  ago, 
and  that's  the  way  it  ended.  It  has  a 
trick  of  ending  that  way — with  me." 

"  You're  an  infernal  fool,  and  Dick 
Lattan  knows  it  I " 

"Dick  Lattan  never  played  a  man 
foul  in  his  life.  He  meant  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  reckon  Td  do  it  agen  in  such  a 
case.  I  ken't  loaf  about  with  money  in 
my  pockets  while  the  boys  are  in  a  tight 
place." 

"You'll  loaf  in  your  grave  before 
long,  while  your  wife  will  starve." 

Ben  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then 
shook  himself,  like  a  dog  getting  rid 
of  an  unpleasant  wetting.  "It  will 
hardly  be  so  bad  as  that,  I  s'pose. 
You're  going  up  to  the  village  ?  Ill 
stay  on  the  boat  till  Noland  comes 
back,"  stretching  himself  on  his  back 
on  a  pile  of  rope  and  staring  lazily  up 
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at  tbo  peak,  as  if  he  meant  to  make 
that  his  day^s  business.  If  he  intended 
to  hint  that  he  would  rather  be  alone, 
Drouth  did  not  choose  to  understand 
him. 

"  You've  known  the  Major — Mrs.  Dun- 
stable, all  your  life,  then  ?  " 

"  She  took  me  before  I  remember ;  out 
,  of  the  poor-house  I've  heerd." 

"  There  are  some  queer  stories  afloat 
among  her  kinsfolks  here  about  her  life 
out  yonder.  Hey,  Ben?  A  childless 
widow's  apt  to  be  gay  ?  How  was  it  ? " 

"  I  never  heerd  them  stories,"  sharply. 
"  I  bid  Letty  never  come  to  me  with 
them.  The  Dunstables  ruled  the  roast 
in  that  country,  and  the  old  lady  used 
'  her  money  as  became  her.  She's  spent 
the  most  of  it  hunting  for  her  son.  She's 
crazy  on  that  p'int,  I  judge." 

**You  think  he  never  was  stolen  by 
the  Indians,  then  ?  " 

"  It's  onlikelv.  The  child  wandered 
off,  Fve  heerd,  bein'  left  at  home  with  the 
servants.  It  was  two  weeks  before  his 
mother  came  back  to  make  proper 
search  for  him.  She's  never  been  the 
same  woman  since.  It  was  a  wild  coun- 
try then.  There's  a  dozen  things  might 
have  happened  to  him  without  blamin' 
the  redskins." 

**  It  has  been  a  monomania  with  her 
as  she  grew  old,  I  believe,"  said  Drouth, 
for  whom  the  subject  evidently  had 
some  peculiar  interest.  "  When  her 
lovers  forsook  her,  I  reckon  she  went 
back  to  this  old  trouble  of  her  son. 
There  has  been  hardly  a  point  in  the 
"West  which  she  or  her  agents  have  not 
visited.  Pve  been  one  of  them  for  a 
year  or  two.    Did  you  know  it  ? " 

"  I  heerd  so,"  indiflerently. 

Drouth  leaned  over  him,  lowering  his 
voice.  "  I  meant  to  find  the  man  if  ho 
were  alive,  Ben,  and  Tve  done  iV* 

Ben  started  upright.  "You  found 
him  I  A  real,  live  man  ?  But  you 
needn't  tell  me  that  he  ever  was  stolen 
by  the  redskins  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well  I  /  always  said  that  story  was 
bosh  I"  with  a  discontented  grunt. 
"  Hev'  you  told  her  yet  ? "  after  a  pause. 

"  No." 


"Hadn't  you  better  bo  about  it, 
then  ? " 

"You're  not  overly  civil,"  Drouth 
laughed,  but  jumped  aboard  the  scow 
that  lay  alongside,  and  put  ashore,  while 
Ben  watched  him  uneasily. 

"  She's  half  starved  herself  for  years 
to  save  for  that  son,"  he  said.  "  It'll  all 
go  to  him,  now.  Every  dollar !  There's 
no  chance  there  for  Letty  and  the  young 
un."  He  had  not  known  before  how 
much  he  depended  on  "  the  Major,"  in 
case,  as  the  doctors  threatened,  he 
should  die  suddenly.  He  had  been  so 
used  all  of  his  life  to  depend  on  some- 
body 1  He  lay  pushing  his  foot  a^^ainst 
a  barrel,  telling  himself  that  one  of  these 
days,  before  the  potatoes  were  dry, 
maybe,  or  this  big  run  of  blue  fish  was 
over,  he  would  die. 

Die,  Lie  with  his  big,  strong  legs 
and  body  like  a  log  under  the  sand 
yonder,  while  Letty  and  the  children 
would  come  to  want.  And  he  never 
able  to  help  them. 

For  a  few  minutes  Ben  lay,  motion- 
less, his  jaws  tight  shut,  •  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  eyes.  Then  he  got  up. 
"  God  help  us  I  Fll  go  dig  the  pota- 
toes," he  said.  But  the  bit  of  bright 
flag  at  the  peak  fluttered  that  moment 
against  the  sky,  the  sail  flapped,  the 
surf  plashed  against  the  stem.  There 
was  meaning  in  this  to  Ben  :  the  boat 
was  a  live  thing  to  him ;  he  knew  it ; 
heeded  it ;  he  clung  to  the  mast  more 
passionately  than  he  had  ever  done  to 
the  breast  of  the  woman  he  loved.  He 
looked  out  to  the  clear  violet  shadows 
of  the  sea-horizon.  If  Letty  were  down 
in  the  cabin  as  she  used  to  be,  and  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  they 
could  sail  on  and  on  and  on  yonder  to 
find  life  for  him  1  Leaving  death  on 
the  shore,  and  the  hateful  work,  even  to 
the  undug  potatoes.  Ben  sighed  and 
looked  listlessly  about,  wondering  if  he 
had  brought  his  spade  with  him.  "  V\l 
work  for  her  every  minute  that's  left," 
he  said,  vehemently.  Noland  found 
him,  however,  an  hour  after,  splicing  a 
rope  of  the  main-sail. 

"  Hillo,  Ben  1  What  ails  you,  man  ? 
You're  looking  peaked,  white  about  tho 
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gilla,  I  thought  to-day.    Seen  any  blue 
mackerel  ?    Lattan's  after  them." 

"  The  devil  he  is  I  Here's  my  squid- 
line  in  my  pocket,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it  I "  and  he  was  off  with  a  leap 
and  a  shout  down  the  beach. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

Drouth  had  paced  up  and  down  the 
beach  for  an  hour  or  two,  before  the 
old  lady  appeared.  He  had  sent  her  a 
note  at  noon,  in  which  he  stated  the 
bald  fact  that  her  son  was  found,  and 
asking  for  an  interview.  He  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  the  reward  promised,  but 
was  quite  willing  to  be  spared  any  dis- 
play of  emotion  on  her  part  She  was 
a  little  too  old,  he  fancied,  for  any  of 
the  sweet  motherly  feelings  such  as 
belonged  to  purer  women.  The  reform- 
ed old  rake,  when  every  other  excite- 
ment palled,  had  gone  back  to  this 
notion  of  the  son  lost  thirty  years  ago, 
merely  as  a  last  resource  for  stimu- 
lant 

However,  when  she  came,  her  unusual 
quiet  and  subdued,  almost  awed  man- 
ner puzzled  him.  There  was  nothing 
melodramatic  here.  He  pulled  a  log 
from  the  old  wreck  for  her  to  sit  down 
CD,  and  stood  beside  her.  She  was  a 
tall,  keen-eyed  woman,  her  face  beaked 
like  a  bird^s ;  dressed  in  close-clinging 
black  bombazine ;  to-day,  too,  she  had 
omitted  the  tinge  of  rouge  on  her 
sunken  cheeks,  and  wore  her  own  gray 
hair  parted  over  her  high,  narrow  fore- 
head. Something  held  her  hand  when 
ohe  would  have  put  on  the  glossy  black 
wig  ahe  usually  wore.  "  My  son  shall 
Bee  me  as  I  am,*'  she  thought,  and  laid 
it  down.  She  looked  in  the  glass  a 
moment,  and  fancied  she  saw  there  the 
fresh,  delicate  face  of  Mary  Dunstable 
twenty  years  ago.  "I  wish  my  boy 
emld  ■  have  seen  me  then  I "  she  said 
gently.  There  were  tears  in  the  cold 
eyes.  Her  hands,  thin  as  bird's  claws, 
shook  as  she  hooked  her  dress  over  the 
withered  breast  on  which  lier  baby  long 
ago  had  lain.  One  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  the  domineering  old  wom- 
an to  whom  the  men  gave  the  name  of 
"  the  Htjor."    When  she  was  seated  on 


the  beach,  she  waited  for  Drouth  to  tell 
his  story,  asking,  to  his  surprise,  but  few 
questions,  patiently  silent  even  when  he 
detailed  at  length  the  heavy  labor  and 
expense  which  the  search  had  entailed 
upon  him  and  his  agents.  His  story, 
when  sifted,  was  clear  enough.  The 
child,  a  boy  of  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  had  wandered  into  the  forest,  and 
been  found  and  secreted  by  some  Indian 
women,  in  order  to  revenge  some  -injury 
which  the  Dunstablcs  had  done  to 
them.  It  was  doubtless  their  purpose 
to  restore  him  after  a  time ;  but,  fearing 
punishment,  they  had  carried  him  with 
them  in  their  next  move. 

"  And  after  that  ? " 

"  After  that  your  son  shall  give  you 
his  own  history." 

She  looked  at  him  and  rose.  "  You 
do  not  mean — you  did  not  bring  him 
with  you  ? "  trying  to  speak  coolly. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  an  hour." 

At  that  she  walked  directly  away 
from  him,  and  stood  for  half  an  hour 
alone,  waiting,  down  on  the  sands. 
Drouth  knew  her  too  well  to  go  near  or 
disturb  her.  Besides,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  lonely  shabby  figure  there 
by  the  wailing  sea,  waiting  this  life- 
long, deferred  fulfilment  of  its  hope 
which  touched  him  despite  himself. 
To-day  she  was  not  the  woman  he  had 
known.  He  had  prepared  himself  with 
proof  upon  proof,  knowing  her  or- 
dinary morbid  suspicion  about  even 
trifles ;  but  she  had  received  this  vital 
story  withoilt  a  question. 

"  Women  are  queer  animals,"  he  said. 
"  It's  all  the  woman  that  is  left  in  her, 
perhaps,  that  notion  about  her  boy." 
The  afternoon  was  growing  hite;  the 
sun  threw  her  shadow,  long  and  black, 
upon  the  sand.  She  kept  her  cycR  fixed 
upon  the  marshes  through  which  the 
path  came ;  but  so  fur  there  was  not  a 
living  creature  in  sight,  except  two  or 
three  fishermen,  among  whom  was  Lat- 
tan  and  Ben,  s(|uid<ling  for  mackerel  far 
■  up  the  bench.  When  the  time  had 
almost  arrived  for  her  son  to  come. 
Drouth  went  closer  to  her. 

There  was  one  business-point  on  which 
he  wished  to  set  his  mind  at  rest.     "  I 
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conceiye,  Mrs.  Dunstable,  that  when 
your  son  is  here,  and  you  are  convinced 
that  he  is  your  son,  my  responsibility  is 
at  an  end." 
Slic  hesitated.   "  I  do  not  understand 


?» 


you 

"  I  mean  that  my  money  is  due,  in 
any  case.  No  matter  whether  the  result 
satisfies  you  or  not." 

"  You  mean  that  I  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  my  son  ? " 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  quickly.  "  But 
his  education  has  been  different  from 
yours,  necessarily." 

"  He  has  been  reared  as  a  half-breed  ? 
I  am  prepared  for  that."  After  awhile, 
recollecting  herself,  she  added.  "  As  to 
your  money,  of  course  you  haye  earned 
it.    That  is  all  right." 

She  turned  again  quickly  to  watch 
the  path  through  the  marshes.  What 
manner  of  man  would  come  to  her  on 
it?  The  coarse,  rank  pride  of  the 
woman  was  alert  and  defiant.  There 
was  no  situation  in  life  in  which  she 
had  not  pictured  her  son ;  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  against  any  disappoint- 
ment. He  might  be  a  reckless  Bohe- 
mian in  New  York,  burning  brain  and 
body  away  with  bad  liquor ;  a  rough 
out  on  the  plains;  a  half-breed  with  his 
dirty  squaw.  But  under  whatever  dis- 
guise, the  old  Dunstable  courage  and 
hot  energy  would  be  there.  No  base 
training  could  quench  the  fire  in  that 
blood.  The  soul  in  him  would  leap  to 
meet  her  own  at  call,  vigorous  and 
conscious  of  its  right  to  mastery  over 
other  men. 

She  had  waited  many  years  for  this 
hour  of  triumph.  She  could  not  help 
turning  to  Drouth,  and  saying,  in  her 
usual  arrogant  tone,  "I  set  myself  to 
do  this  thing  twenty  years  ago,  and 
now  I  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  fate. 
If  there  is  any  God  in  the  world  strong- 
er than  a  strong  human  will,  I  have 
never  found  Him." 

Drouth  said  nothing.  They  were  all 
used  to  the  old  free-thinker's  boasting. 
She  was  her  own  God,  and  would  be  to 
the  end,  unless  she  could  set  up  this 
unknown. son  for  an  idoL 

**  How  soon  will  he  be  here  ? " 


Drouth  glanced  at  Ids  watch.  "In 
ten  minutes."  He  walked  away  from 
her.  Now  that  he  was  sure  of  his  pay, 
he  felt  an  abated  interest  in  her.  He 
looked  at  Ben  yonder  with  far  more 
himian  sympathy.  The  men  were  squid- 
ding  for  mackerel,  jB^n  leading.  An 
athlete  might  have  chosen  the  work  to 
display  all  his  strength  and  grace. 
Drouth  had  enough  of  an  artist's  eye 
to  watch  Ben  with  pleasure.  The  quick, 
high-stepping  dash  into  the  edge  of  the 
surf,  the  measured  whirl  of  the  line  and 
glittering  lead  above  his  head ;  the  sud- 
den force  which  darted  it  beyond  the 
breakers  into  the  still  sea;  the  slow 
backward  tread  up  the  beach,  drawing 
the  line  hand  over  hand,  at  the  end  of 
which  lay  the  lead  and  empty  hook. 
"Unlucky  Ben  I"  muttered  Drouth. 
"  Always  unlucky  1 "  This  stalwart  fel-  ^ 
low,  who  swimg  his  line  in  such  jolly 
humor,  knowing  that  in  a  few  days  he 
would  be  nothing  but  a  dumb  object 
of  dismay  and  terror  to  even  his  wife 
and  child,  touched  Drouth  more  than 
he  could  tell.  "  And  all  for  the  lack 
of  a  few  dollars  ?  This  world's  a  queer 
botch,  anyhow."  He  walked  slowly 
back  to  Mrs.  Dunstable,  kicking  bits 
of  kelp  as  he  went  down  into  the 
foam. 

She  took  an  irresolute  step  forward  to 
meet  him.  "  It's  more  than  ten  min- 
utes." Her  voice  was  unnaturally  low 
and  hard. 

"  He  is  coming  now." 

They  both  turned  to  the  marsh,  a 
strip  of  which  ran  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  beach.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it 
was  a  field  of  brown  velvet  spikes  of 
the  salt  flags,  growing  shoulder  high. 
There  was  a  rustling  among  them  along 
the  narrow  path.  "  It  is  your  son,"  said 
Drouth,  drawing  back. 

She  stood  as  hard  and  lifeless  to  aj)- 
pearance  as  the  dead  log  at  her  feet, 
her  withered  hands  knit  together,  the 
diamond  on  one  of  them  blazing  in  the 
low  sunlight.  A  flock  of  wild  duck 
passed  by  silently  in  a  black  snake-like 
line  upon  the  edge  of  the  nearest  break- 
er ;  a  salt  air  rustled  the  flags,  and  then 
they  parted ;  and  Ben,  his  empty  line 
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in  hand,  came  oat  of  the  path  on  to  the 
nnd. 

She  drew  back  as  though  she  had 
been  stabbed. 

"Not— «Aa^f"  She  put  her  hands 
out,  blindly  thrust ing  him  out  of  sight 
Drouth  took  hold  of  her,  and  seated  her 
on  the  sand. 

"  That  is  your  son,"  he  said,  shaking 
her  a  little  roughly.  In  a  moment  she 
thrust  him  feebly  back. 

"  That  is  Ben,  my  bound-boy ;  I  have 
known  him  all  my  life.  Where  is  my 
son?  You  shall  not  deceive  me.  Dr. 
Drouth  f  '^  in  her  old,  shrill,  imperious 
tone. 

"I  thought  you  would  ask  for  the 
proofs  before  we  were  done  with  it," 
coolly  pulling  out  his  bundle  of  affida- 
vits. **  The  boy  was  abandoned  by  the 
Indians  at  the  &rst  white  settlement ;  in 
a  year  or  two  found  his  way  to  the 
poor-house,  where  you  found  him.  If 
ke  is  not  all  you  ask  in  your  son,  that  is 
your  affair.  You  made  him  what  he  is." 

She  was  her  own  keen  self  now.  She 
opened  the  papers  one  by  one,  scanning 
tbem  line  by  line,  keeping  her  face  care- 
ftdly  averted,  Drouth  noticed,  (torn  the 
figure  of  the  man  down  in  the  surf. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  folded  them 
again,  and  bound  them  with  the  India- 
rubber  strap.  "  I  will  send  you  your 
check  to-morrow,  Dr.  Drouth,".she  said, 
calmly.  "You  deserve  it  for  your 
patience.  It'  is  a  well-constructed 
story ^ 

"You  do  not  dare  to  say  that  you 
doubt  the  facts  I "  hotly. 

"  But,  in  constructing  it,"  she  went 
on,  rising,  "  you  counted  too  much  on  a 
woman's  blind  feeling.  Unfortunately, 
it  doea  not  help  you,"  fixing  her  cool, 
baffling  eyes  on  his  face.  Drouth  knew, 
then,  that  the  game  was  out  of  his 
hands.  She  had  put  up  the  barrier; 
whatever  might  be  her  real  feeling,  it 
was  hidden,  as  behind  a  rock. 

"Do  you  mean  to  disown  your  son  ?  " 

"  Ben  my  son  ?  Why  I  look  at  him 
and  me!**  The  haughty,  fine  smile 
bekmged  to  the  old  days  of  h^  royalty 
of  youth  and  grace.  Drouth  was 
baffled.  She  was  withered  and  shabby  ; 
VOL.  v. — 12 


Ben,  in  the  strength  of  manhood ;  lie 
had  certain  noble  qualities,  too,  Drouth 
knew,  which  she  could  nf)t  even  com- 
prehend ;  yet  the  gulf  was  muleuiably 
great,  which  culture,  and  the  want  of 
it,  had  made  between  them.  So  great, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  stood  on  either  side  of  it 

"Whatever  he  is,  you  have  made 
him,"  doggedly.  "  I  wasli  my  hands  of 
the  matter  now.  You  know  his  condi- 
tion. You  know  Vandyke's  opinion, 
that  a  quiet  sea-voyage  is  all  that  will 
save  him.  He  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stable, deny  it  as  you  choose.  Hia  life 
is  in  your  hands." 

"  What  value  is  that  man's  life  to  any 
body  ?  I  wish  to  God  he  lay  dead  there 
upon  the  sand  I " 

"  You  will  do  nothing  for  him,  then  ? " 
.  "  Nothing."  She  passed  him  by,  go- 
ing up  the  marsh-path.  "  She  knows 
he  is  her  son,"  thought  Drouth.  She 
had  always  been  used  to  treat  Ben  with 
the  lazy  good-humor  wliich  that  lazy, 
good-humored  fellow  drew  from  every 
body.  Now,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
disappointment,  there  was  murder  in 
her  heart  for  him.  So  Drouth  believed, 
watching  her  hurry  up  toward  the  vil- 
lage for  her  horse  to  go  back  alone  to 
her  solitary  house  in  the  pine-woods. 
"  She's  lived  starving  up  there  half  her 
life  to  %ave  for  him,  and  now  she's  gr>- 
ing  back  alone,  because  he  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman. It's  her  cursed  pride."  He 
judged  her  as  he  would  a  disappointed 
man,  not  knowing  the  deeper  dis.ip- 
pointmcnt  that  came  to  her  as  a  woman. 
He  could  not  see  her ;  she  waited  in  the 
cornfield  till  dusk,  watching  Letty,  busy 
making  ready  for  Ben's  supper.  She 
could  catch  glimpses  of  the  cheery  little 
woman  in  the  kitchen,  of  the  lighted 
table,  the  steaming  pot  of  clam-sonp. 
Presently  Ben  came  lounging  up  to  the 
gate,  with  a  laughing,  bare-footed 
crowd;  the  Lattans,  Noland,4ind  the 
rest.  They  had  all  a  joke  for  Lctty.  * 
When  they  were  gone,  Ben  sat  down, 
with  the  two  children  swarming  about 
him,  and  -Letty  brought  him  his  plate 
of  soup,  kissing  him  as  slie  did  it — a 
reward  for  his  hard  day's  work ! 
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It  all  seemed  nauseous  and  vulgar  to 
her;  yet,  there  was  something  here 
which  had  never  como  into  her  own 
life.  As  she  turned  away,  she  had  her 
hand  tightly  pressed  on  her  narrow 
chest.  €k)d  only  knows  how  long  tho 
aching  and  hunger  had  there  been  hid- 
den for  things  common  to  other  women 
as  the  air  they  breathed;  love,  the 
touch  of  children's  fingers.  She  had 
meant  when  her  son  came  to  her,  an 
absolute  stranger,  that  her  past  life 
should  be  a  blank  to  him.  She  would 
begin  anew ;  she  fancied  herself  an  ideal 
mother  to  him,  liberal,  tender,  loving. 
Bm  knew  her  in  the  tawdriest  undress 
of  her  daily  life ;  jeered  at  her  as  **  the 
Major  "  with  his  fellow-boors ! 

She  untied  her  horse  from  the  hitch- 
ing-post,  and  mounted  into  the  buggy. 
Her  road  skirted  the  beach.  There  was 
a  foreboding  shadow  in  the  air.  The 
sea  thimdered  ominously.  She  heard 
hasty  steps,  after  a  while,  behind  her  on 
the  solitary  road,  and  Ben  came  up  and 
stopped  the  horse. 

"  Stay  with  us  to-night,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stable. It's  miserable  lonely  out  in  the 
woods  yonder,  and  you've  not  even  a 
dog  for  company.  Besides,  there's  a 
look  in  the  sky  to-night  that  Hone  of 
the  men  understand." 

She  looked  deliberately  into  the 
coarse,  pleasant  face  without '  reply ; 
then  she  quietly  drew  up  the  reins. 
•*  Take  your  hand  away,"  she  said,  cold- 
ly, without  naming  him.  "  I  will  go 
home  alone." 

cnAPTER  ni. 

Ben  watched  her  disappear  into  the 
gloomy  woods  with  a  tug  of  pity  at  his 
honest  heart.  He  had  seen  the  pale, 
soured  face  turn  once  or  twice  nervous- 
ly toward  him  as  she  went.  "  It's  mis- 
erable lonely  for  her,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  went  back  home.  The  strange  blot 
in  the  a^  had  spread  imtil  it  darkened 
the  whole  horizon,  and  there  was  a 
heavy,  pitchy  odor  in  the  air.  "It's 
my  belief  there's  a  monstrous  fire  to 
N'York,"  he  said  to  Cool,  who,  with  tho 
other  men,  was  wandering  about  uneas- 
ily.   "  Leastways,  there's  somethin'  ter- 


rible out  o'  gear  somewhere.^^  He 
brought  Cool  and  Lattan  in  and  then 
shut  the  windows,  and  piled  up  the 
blazing  drift-wood.  He  hid  Tltia's 
sewing,  and  made  her  sit  idle  with  them 
by  the  fire ;  he  begged  for  the  children 
to  stay  up  an  hour.'  Letty  thought  she 
never  had  known  him  in  such  a  jolly, 
mad-cap  humor,  laughing  at  some  of  ^ 
his  pranks  tUl  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  Ben  felt,  as  he  generally  did  with 
them  all  about  him,  there  never  was  a 
fellow  in  better  case  than  himself.    If 

only .   He  could  not  forget  that  his 

time  was  short.  He  would  make  the 
best  of  it  while  it  lasted.  He  pressed 
the  apple-jack  on  Lattan,  and  treated 
him  with  unwonted  deference ;  he  did 
not  want  Dick  to  think  he  had  borne 
him  a  grudge  when  he  was  gone ;  he 
kept  them  all  up  till  ten  o'clock ;  there 
were  some  capital  stories  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  very  soon — there  would  be 
nobody  to  tell  them.  When  they  were 
gone,  Ben  carried  the  children  to  bed, 
and  helped  'Titia  undress  them. 

"Dear!  dear!  I  have  not  put  in  a 
stitch  to-night  I  "  she  cried.  "  But  such 
a  nice  time  as  it  has  been  I  There 
never  was  a  fellow  like  you,  Ben,"  put- 
ting her  arms  about  his  neck  as  she 
stood  behind  him. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  little  woman  ? 
Fm  going  to  work  for  you  to'^morrow. 
ril  work  all  the  time  I  have  left ; " 
and  with  this  flattering  salvo  laid  to  his 
heart  Ben  soon  slept  the  sleep  of  con- 
scious virtue. 

At  midnight  the  cry  came.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  coast,  that  night  is  remember- 
ed as  set  apart,  lighted  with  its  peculiar 
horror.  Ben,  roused  by  a  tumult  of  voices 
without,  and  choking  for  breath,  went 
to  the  door,  where  the  group  of  half- 
clothed  men  and  women  were  gathered. 

"  What  is  it,  Lattan  ? " 

"  God  knows  I  The  sea  is  on  fire,  I 
think." 

In  any  emergency,  jolly  Ben  was  the 
cool-headed  leader  among  them.  He 
went  to  the  beach  and  came  back. 
"  No.  It  is  worse  for  us.  The  woods 
are  burning  clear  up  to  the  Hook,  and 
the  fire  will  be  on  us  in  a  few  minutes.^ 
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Even  Ben  over-stated  it.  There  was 
no  real  danger  in  store  for  them.  The 
village  was  detached  from  the  extensive 
pine-woods  that  ran  inland  by  salt- 
ponds  or  creeks.  Still,  it  was  no  slight 
strain  npon  their  courage  to  find  them- 
selves trapped,  as  it  were,  in  this  com- 
ing flame.  The  long  drought  had  left 
the  pine-tracts  dry  as  tinder;  the  fire 
had  been  slowly  stealing  down  to  them 
all  day.  It  had  reached  them  now. 
It  was  too  far  back  for  the  villagers 
to  distinguish  the  separate  flames ;  but 
as  they  stood  on  their  own  barren  neck 
of  sand,  the  whole  horizon  burned  into 
doll  and  virulent  heat;  volumes  of 
smoke  and  stench  rolled  down  ux)on 
them,  and  at  their  back  the  ocean  sent 
in  its  grappling  breakers  on  sand,  a 
grreedy  hell  of  fire. 

They  quieted  the  terrified  women  and 
jchildren  at  last,  and  collected  them  all 
together.  "  There's  nothin*  we  kin  do 
hut  wait,"  said  Ben. 

*' There's  nothin'  it  can  bum  nigh 
here,''  added  Drouth,  ''but  Dolbeir's 

woods ^"    He  stopped,  glancing  at 

the  man  nearest  him  with  a  sudden, 
awful  meaning.  Dolbeir's  woods  was  a 
patch  of  pines  about  a  mile  square,  con- 
nected to  the  main  forest  by  a  belt  of 
swamp.    There  was  but  one  house  in  it 

*'  Good  Gk)d  I  Is  she  there  ? "  asked 
the  man'  (Cool),  in  a  whisper. 

Drouth  nodded. 

"  What's  the  matter,  boys  ? "  said  Ben, 
coming  up. 

«  The  M^jor." 

The  three  men,  sUent  and  pale,  moved 
as  by  one  impulse  to  a  point  down  the 
beadi,  where  they  could  see  the  connect- 
ing bdt  of  swamp.  It  was  abready  a 
red  line  of  fire. 

^  It's  too  late,"  said  Drouth ;  and  after 
a  moment, "  Don't  let  the  women  know." 

"En  we  do  nothing?"  Cool  said, 
with  a  strangely  altered  voice. 

"Ko;"  adding  quickly :  "  Don't  you 
aee  ?  The  fire  is  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  her  house.  Before  a  man  could 
reach  her,  this  woods  will  be  a  living 
■ooaL^  He  could  not  but  remember  the 
'^cozBed  pride  "  of  the  poor  old  woman ; 
how  she  had  Jeered  at  God,  and  left  her 


own  son  to  die  this  very  night.  "With 
Drouth's  Calvinistic  belief,  it  seemed 
right  to  him  that  the  Lord  should  thus 
terribly  have  laid  bare  His  red  right 
hand  in  vengeance.  A  lurid  light  sud- 
denly shot  up  into  the  sky.  By  it  they 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  house  standins: 
black  and  solitary  in  the  hollow  of  the 
woods. 

"  Give  me  your  shirt,  CodI,"  said  Ben ; 
"  mine's  cotton,"  stripping  rapidly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  cried 
Drouth.  "  You  shall  not  go,  Ben  I  You 
arc  mad." 

"  Stand  back.  Drouth."  He  strapped 
the  waist-belt,  drew  up  his  high  boots, 
carefully  stopping  every  entrance  for 
the  air.  Drouth  caught  his  arm,  forc- 
ing him  to  look  at  him. 

"  You  shall  hc^r  what  I  say.  If  you 
go,  yo»'ll  never  come  back  alive." 

'*  I  don't  believe  I  will.  But  I  can't 
stand  it.  Doc.  Don't  let  Letty  know 
that  Fve  gone." 

He  was  ready  now,  a  fur  cap  tied 
securely  down  over  his  jaws.  He 
stood  irresolutely  a  moment,  and  then 
muttering  to  Cool,  "I  can't  go  with- 
out a  word,"  crossed  over  to  where 
his  wife  stood  with  the  other  women, 
stooped  and  kissed  first  one  child  and 
then  the  other.  "Why,  Susy,  girl! 
you're  mighty  fond  of  old  dad,  that's  a 
fact,"  disenga^ng  her  clinging  arms 
slowly,  and  holding  the  sleepy  face  close 
to  his  own  a  minute.  "  Letty  I  "  She 
turned  her  white,  frightened  face.  "  Go 
into  the  house,  Letty.  Don't  you  wor- 
ry, little  woman.  Whatever  comes, 
don't  you  worry."  He  dared  not  kiss 
her,  for  fear  of  rousing  her  suspicion, 
but  he  held  her  hand  tight.  It  was  for 
the  last  time,  and  she  did  not  know  it ! 
"  The — ^the  Good  Man's  over  all ;  don't 
you  know,  Letty  ?  Now  go  in  with  the 
children."  He  took  her  to  the  house-door. 

"  Come  soon,  Ben."  He  did  not 
answer ;  but  he  only  stooped  asd  kissed 
the  little,  freckled  face,  lifted  pleading- 
ly to  his.  Then  he  shut  the  door,  an' I 
came  back  to  Drouth. 

"  If  I  never  comeback,  Doc,"  ho  said, 
steadily,  "  tell  her  how  it  was.  Tell  her 
how  short  my  time  was  anyhow.    I  don't 
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tliink  I  can  do  any  thing  better  with 
it  than  this.^  He  seemed  to  be  deaf  to 
all  the  two  men  said.  Then  he  ran  into 
the  surf,  wetting  his  clothes  thorough- 
ly, dipping  a  cloth  to  put  over  his  face 
to  protect  him  from  the  smoke.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  water,  there  was  a 
ring  of  the  usual  good-humored  chuckle 
in  his  voice.  "  Fvc  a  notion  that  you're 
not  done  with  me  yet,"  nodding,  as  he 
started  toward  the  wood. 

Drouth  tried  to  say, "  God  bless  you," 
but  it  choked  in  his  throat.  Every  step 
of  the  way  was  known  to  Ben.  He 
thought  as  he  ran,  that  he  could  find  it 
in  the  darkest  night ;  but  he  had  not 
calculated  on  the  stifling  smoke  that 
rolled  in  volumes  in  his  face.  The  men, 
watching  him,  saw  him  stop  and  stagger 
once,  twice,  in  the  open  space  before  he 
reached  the  woods.  ■ 

The  swift,  black  figure,  running  in  the 
open  space,  suddenly  caught  the  sight 
of  the  villagers.  He  heard  the  far-off 
shouts  of  dismay  that  followed  him,  and 
a  moment  after  a  single  cry — a  woman's. 

"  Oh,  God  I  Ben  I  Ben  I  » 

He  was  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
woods.  They  saw  him  stop  one  instant, 
and  then,  without  turning  to  look  back, 
he  darted  through  the  brushwood  and 
was  lost  to  sight.  A  few  moments  af- 
ter, he  heard,  through  all  the  other 
sounds,  the  sharp,  regular  stroke  of  axes. 
"They  are  cutting  down  the  swamp 
trees  to  help  me,"  he  thought.  *'  But 
it's  too  late;  the  fire  has  crossed  be- 
fore them."  Twice  he  lost  his  way. 
The  familiar  sound  of  the  axe-strokcs 
was  lost.  Nothing  was  left  that  was  fa- 
miliar. The  trees  in  the  lurid  light  put 
on  unnatural,  ghostly  shapes;  over- 
head was  a  sea  of  rolling  clouds  on 
fire ;  billow  above  billow ;  the  sharp 
crackle  of  the  burning  woods,  the  roar 
of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  and  the 
woeful  beating  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore 
answered  each  other  in  hollow  thunders. 
To  Ben  it  seemed  as  if  that  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord  had  come,  of 
which  he  had  often  heard  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  .little  Methodist  chapel, 
trembling  as  he  heard. 

There  was  afield  before  the  house. 


The  woods  enclosed  house  and  field 
completely,  as  in  a  horseshoe.  The  fire 
was  already  creeping  down  both  sides, 
the  part  yet  untouched  being  that 
through  which  he  had  come.  "Hie  sole 
chance  for  life  was  that  he  could  regain 
his  path  before  the  fire  reached  it.  He 
crossed  the  field,  entered  the  house. 
There  was  no  gay,  gallant  enthusiasm, 
no  sense  of  derring-do  in  the  poor  fisher- 
man ;  abject  terror  dragged  down  every 
heavy  step ;  with  every  breath  came  the 
thought  of  wife  and  children,  drawing 
him  back ;  life  itself  had  grown  terribly 
dear  lately  since  it  had  been  measured 
out  to  him  in  such  niggardly  dose.  Yet 
he  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  threw 
it  down ;  a  manlier  man,  I  think,  in  his 
cowardice,  than  any  cavalier  of  old. 

The  house  was  vacant.  In  a  path  of 
the  desolate  little  garden  behind  it,  he 
found  the  old  woman  lying  where  she 
had  fallen,  stifled  by  tlft  smoke  and 
senseless  from  terror.  Ben  lifted  her 
without  a  word  and  turned  back.  His 
own  strength  was  giving  way ;  and  he 
had  wasted  time  irreparably  in  search- 
ing for  her.  The  fire  was  so  close  now 
that  the  currant-bushes  in  the  garden 
were  "already  singed  by  the  heat. 

Yet  he  might  reach  the  woods 

Through  the  dark  haU  again  and  out 
into  the  open  fields. 

Then,  he  laid  her  down  and  stood 
quietly  beside  her.     It  was  too  late. 
The  pines  were  on  fire. 

A  moment  after,  Ben  pulled  out  his 
tobacco  and  began  to  chew  vehemently. 
Then  he  wandered  aimlessly  apart,  and 
stood  looking  up  into  the  uneasy  sea  of 
fire.  Death  was  near.  It  seemed  to  the 
ignorant  fisherman  that  he  stood  already 
alone  with  God.  Presently  his  old  mis- 
tress came  up  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder'. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  vacantly  and  shook 
his  head.  His  heart  was  with  Letty 
and  the  children.  She  saw  that  it  was. 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  so  much  to 
her — this  sudden,  terrible  death  coming 
upon  her ;  the  passion,  the  hunger  which 
had  driven  her  almost  mad  for  years 
mastered  all  others  at  the  last. 
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Mn*  9on.  Slie  recognized  bim  now. 
Which  of  his  race  had  gone  to  meet  death 
with  nobler  courage  ?  In  his  coarse,  un- 
coltored  face  there  was  in  this  last  hour 
agrand  sweetness  and  simplicity.  It  was 
she  who  had  left  him  debased,  as  un- 
taught as  an  animal.  Now,  he  held 
those  he  loved  close  to  his  soul,  and  she, 
with  her  own  child  beside,  her,  would 
die  alone.    God  so  punished  her. 

The  CU)d  whom  she  had  not.  seen  in 
all  the  sunshine  and  sweet  airs  of  her 
piosperoos  life,  she  thought  she  found 
now  in  yengeance  and  death.  So  blind 
are  moo. 

They  were  bound  in  by  a  ring  of  fire ; 
the  wind  drove  the  flame  in  jets  and 
whip-like  snaky  lines  toward  them 
through  the  crisp  stubble.  Now  and 
then,  at  long  intervals,  a  strange  green- 
ish light  conquered  the  red  glow,  and  a 
sound  which  was  not  the  wind  or  sea 
hushed  them  both.  Ben  did  not  notice 
it  She  came  to  him  at  last  and  took 
his  hand.  He  was  so  like  his  father, 
she  thought  t  Now,  in  the  hopeless  peril 
of  the  hour,  the  easy  jollity  had  slipped 
away  from  his  face,  and  the  stem,  fine 
forces  of  the  man  came  out  to  meet 
Death.  There  was  but  a  little  time  left 
to  her.  The  hot  air  scorched  her  breath ; 
her  lungs  contracted.  To  die  without 
*  one  human  being  to  care  for  her  1  She 
drew  his  hand  to  her  face. 

"'  Do  you  care  to  know  that  you  arc 
my  son  f  ^ 

Ben  looked  down  at  her.  It  seemed 
a  fkr-off  matter  to  him  now ;  though,  it 
may  be,  a  faint  comical  fancy  came  to 
him  that  if  he  were  going  to  live,  it 
would  be  a  most  disagreeable  possibil- 
ity. "  I  don't  know  how  that  kin  be," 
turning  away  again.    "  It's  onlikely." 

"  Pm  nothing  to  you  I  Yet  you  were 
my  child  once  I " 

The  ciy  of  the  old  woman  touched 
Ben.  "You're  not  nothing  to  mo. 
Don't  talk  that  way,  Mrs.  Dunstable.  I 
come  here  to  fetch  you.     But  as  for 

bein'  youi^son Anyhow,  it's  all 

up  with  us  now  I "  He  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  head  and  walked  away 
from  her,  unconscious  that  he  did  so. 
But  he  was  a  man,  and  it  was  hard  to 


stand  patient  while  he  was  burned  like 
a  rat  in  a  cage.  The  fire  crept  closer, 
slowly.  The  house  behind  them  burned 
up  suddenly  into  a  vivid  glare.  The 
ground  grew  hot  undpr  their  feet.  She 
followed  him,  caught  his  hand  again. 

"  It's  coming." 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  You're  thinking  only  of  Letty  and 
the  children  ?  " 

'*  Naterally,"  with  a  queer,  pitiful 
chuckle. 

After  that  there  was  silence  between 
them. 

She  never  knew  how  long  a  time 
passed.  At  last  there  came  a  strange 
sound  which  had  been  heard  before 
over  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the 
sea.  She  saw  Ben  lift  his  head  to 
listen.  There  was  a  blinding  flash— 
another. 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  darken- 
ing sky,  put  out  his  trembling  hand, 
stood  motionless  a  moment,  and  then 
threw  himself  with  a  cry  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Merciful  Gk)d  I  The  rain  /  tht  rain  I " 

CtlAPTEB  IV. 

A  FRESH,  cool  morning ;  the  sea  dark- 
green,  with  the  low  light  of  the  yet 
unriscn  sun  glancing  through  its  clear, 
broken  heights  and  hollows;  white 
gulls  flickering  here  and  there  along 
the  crest  of  the  shore-breaker ;  a  few 
black  porpoises  lazily  rolling  further 
out;  overhead,  drifts  of  pale  pink 
clouds,  and  off  to  the  East,  in  the  yet 
vacant  chamber  of  the  sun,  depth  upon 
depth  of  golden  nii.st.  Even  from  the 
sterile  sea-sand  Nature  drew  color  and 
life  those  autumn  davs.  The  salt  stub- 
ble  fields  were  turned  into  rich  bronze 
and  maroon  slopes ;  along  their  hedges 
of  holly  the  bay  bushes  thrust  out  their 
berries  white  as  with  hoar-frost;  the 
golden-rod  tossed  its  yellow  plumes,  the 
tiger-lilies  blazed  passionately  in  the 
dim  light,  while  here  and  there  a  pond 
of  fresh  water  lifted  its  cool  burden  of 
green  leaves  and  perfumed  white  cujds. 
Letty  thought  the  village  never  looked 
BO  bright  and  quiet  as  now,  when  she 
was  going  to  bid  it  good-by. 
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For  the  Queen  was  to  sail  that  morn- 
ing. She  was  anchored  off  shore,  and 
all  the  people  were  down  to  see  her  off, 
with  her  new  captain  and  crew.  The 
crew  were  all  from  the  village.  There 
was  not  a  boy  there  who  had  not  tried 
for  this  chance  of  sailing  with  Captain 
!Ben.  Everybody  now  made  a  sort  of 
gala-day  of  it :  how  could  they  help  it 
when  they  looked  at  Bcn*s  jolly  fiace,  or 
heard  his  tremendous,  boisterous  shouts? 
Any  stranger  coming  among  them  would 
only  have  seen  a  homely,  gaunt  fellow 
setting  out  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Cuba  or  beyond.  They  could  not  know 
that  to  Ben  it  was  the  enchanted  voyage 
of  his  life ;  that  it  was  his  lost  youth  he 
sailed  to  find,  and  meant  to  bring  back 
again. 

He  ran  up  to  the  house  for  a  last 
word  with  his  mother,  who  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  steadying  herself  with 
one  hand  on  little  Susy^s  shoulder.  The 
night  of  the  fire  and  the  long  illness 
which  followed  had  broken  her  down 
beyond  help.  It  was  an  old,  white-hair- 
ed woman  who  waited  for  him,  chatter- 
ing with  little  Susy,  pleased  and  eager 
as  the  child.  In  those  long,  helpless 
days  of  sickness,  with  Ben  and  Letty 
nursing  her,  a  great  change  had  come 
upon  her.  The  people,  who  were  never 
tired  bringing  her  new  home-brewed 
medicines,  herb-teas,  and  savory  little 
dishes,  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
poor,  feeble  creature  was  the  hated  **  old 
Major." 

Perhaps,  coming  close  to  Death,  she 
had  come  close  also  to  some  great  truth, 
but  dimly  guessed  by  us  in  the  heat  and 
worry  of  every-day  life. 

One  day,  she  said,  looking  shrewdly 
up  into  Letty's  face:  "There's  some- 
thing in  your  herb-tea,  Letty,  which  I 
never  found  in  any  wine  that  money 
could  buy." 

"  I  hope  it  will  cure  you,  mother,"  she 
said,  puzzled  to  know  what  she  meant. 

"  It  has  cured  me,  child,"  gravely. 

Letty  fretted  secretly  a  good  deal 
about  the  difference  between  them  and 
this  new-found  mother;  her  own  bad 
grammar,  Ben's  tobacco,  his  everlasting 
noisy  hiUos  and  laughs,  his  bare  red 


legs,  gave  her  many  an  anxious  hour. 
"  It's  very  rough  for  you  with  us,"  she 
ventured  one  day  to  say. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  woman, 
meaningly,  "I  never  was  loved  in  all 
my  life  before."  But  Letty  noticed 
that  she  clung  most  to  Susy,  who  was  a 
gentle  little  thing,  and  dainty  and  old- 
fashioned  yi  her  ways.  They  grew 
such  fast  friends,  indeed,  that  when  she 
had  bought  the  Queen  and  fitted  it'  out 
for  Ben,  she  said,  "Take  Letty  with 
you,  my  son,  and  the  boy ;  but  leave  me 
Susy.  Don't  leave  me  alone  again," 
with  sudden  terror  in  her  voice.  "  I 
will  not  need  her  long." 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  they 
should  keep  the  house  together  till  the 
Queen^s  return.  The  old  child  was  just 
as  eager  with  their  plans  as  the  little 
one.  After  the  ship  had  sailed  that 
morning,  they  went  up  to  a  high  head- 
land to  watch  her  out  of  sight  They 
could  see  the  men  waving  their  hats, 
and  Ben  with  Letty  standing  on  the 
bow,  beckoning  to  them. 

The  little  girl  choked  down  a  sob. 
"When  they  come  back,"  she  said, 
cheerfully,  "  the  Queen  will  come  round 
that  point.  We'll  stand  just  here  to  see 
it  cbme  in." 

"  You  will  stand  here,  Susy." 

"  So  will  you,  I  suppose,  grand- 
mother.   You  can  come  if  you  will." 

The  sea-wind  blew  the  gray  hair 
about  her  eyes.  She  shaded  them  with 
her  hand,  standing  silent  until  long 
after  the  man's  figure  on  deck  had 
faded  out  of  sight.  "  When  you  are  as 
old  as  I,"  she  said  at  last,  "  you  will 
know  that  there  is  always  something 
which  we  would  have  had  in  life,  but 
— which  never  came,-— never  came. 
There  is  another  will  than  ours,  Susy. 
And  a  better,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

She  stood  looking  patiently  out  to 
the  wide  sea,  knowing  that  she  would 
never  see  her  son  again. 

But  lazy  Ben  had  his  hand  upon  the 
wheel  at  last,  and  Letty  was  by  his  side, 
and  in  the  clear  light  they  sailed  hap- 
pily on  and  on  and  on  to  meet  the  early 
morning. 
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TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


It  is  common  learning  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  law  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jniy  was  gaaranteed  by  the  great 
titl^eedof  English  liberty,  and  that 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitutions  of  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  individual  states,  it  is  secured 
to  all  persons  charged  with  crime,  and 
to  a  very  large  class  of  civil  causes. 
But  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  its  practical  workings  as 
an  instrument  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  are  not  generally  known  or 
thought  of  among  the  intelligent  and 
resx>ectab]o  class  of  citizens  who  are 
oftenest  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  capac- 
ity of  jurors.  The  feeling  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  safeguards  against 

'  aggressions  of  centralized  power,  to- 
gether with  a  rich  experience  of  its 
salutary  influence  in  times  of  local  or  na- 
tional political  excitement  has  brought 
both  Briton  and  American  to  cling  to  it 
with  uncommon  tenacity.  The  English- 
man and  American  have  thus  learned  to 
regard  it  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  hence,  to  view  every 
suggestion  for  its  modification  with  the 
keenest  jealousy. 
If  we  regard  the  trial  by  jury  merely 

.  as  a  political  institution,  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  encomium  of  DeTocqueville, 
who,  speaking  of  it  in  that  character, 
says :  "  He  who  punishes  infractions  of 
the  law  is.  the  real  master  of  society. 
Kow  the  histitution  of  the  jury  raises 
the  people  itself,  or  at  least  a  class  of 
citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  au- 
thority. The  institution  of  the  jury 
consequently  invests  the  people,  or  at 
least  that  class  of  citizens,  with  the 
direction  of  society.  .  .  .  The  system 
of  the  jury  as  it  is  understood  in 
America  appears  to  me  to  be  as  direct 
and  extreme  a  consequence  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  as  universal  suf- 


frage. These  institutions  are  two  instru- 
ments of  equal  power,  which  contribute 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  majority." 

We  repeat  that  this  high  praise  of 
trial  by  jury  as  a  political  safeguard  is 
just,  for  there  has  never  been  invented 
another  such  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  the  citizen  against  the  ser- 
vile judge  of  a  tyrannical  government. 
It  disposes  of  the  cause  of  the  patriot 
by  the  sympathetic  judgment  of  twelve 
of  his  peers.  They  know  the  wants, 
the  desires,  and  the  hopes  of  the  masses ; 
they  partake  of  them,  and  guard  it  as 
you  will,  in  the  end  they  will  reflect  the 
popular  feeling.  Their  verdict  will  be 
the  verdict  of  the  populace. 

But  however  favorably  it  may  operate 
for  the  commonwealth  in  cases  of  great 
and  general  public  interest  (and  in  this 
category  we  may  include  all  prosecu- 
tions for  crime),  it  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that  neighborhood  prejudices 
and  sympathies  will  not  always,  nor 
oftener  than  not,  qualify  jurors  to  make 
up  a  satisfactory  verdict  in  matters  of 
private  difference.  Indeed,  the  same 
susceptibility  which  renders  the  jury 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties  may  in  a 
majority  of  civil  causes  entirely  dis- 
qualify tliemfrom  rendering  acarefUlly- 
considered  and  thoroughly-impartial 
verdict. 

This  brings  us  to  our  main  puniosc, 
namely,  to  point  out  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  trial  by  jury  as  a  juilicud  insti- 
tution. Upon  this  ground  the  distin- 
guished author,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  admits  that  its  utility  might 
fairly  bo  contested.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
an  advocate  of  trial  by  jury  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  causes.  "For  my 
own  part,"  says  he,  "  I  had  rather  sub- 
mit the  decision  of  a  case  to  ignorant 
jurors  directed  by  a  skilful  judge,  than 
to  judges,  a  mfgority   of  whom  arc 
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imperfectly  acquainted  with  jurispru- 
dence and  with  the  laws.*'  He  would 
have  better  expressed  the  preference  of 
a  very  large  number  of  American  law- 
yers, had  he  written :  "  I  wx>uld  rather 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  single  skil- 
ful judge,  in  a  dvU  cause^  than  to  the 
verdict  of  twelve  ignorant  jurors,  who 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  without 
experience  in  analyzing,  arranging,  and 
combining  masses  of  intricate  and  per- 
haps conflicting  testimony,  are  made  the 
victims  of  their  sympathy  and  impulse, 
and  moulded  by  the  skilful  advocate, 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter." 

In  the  trial  of  ciyil  causes,  the  objec- 
tion to  a  single  judge  is  not  felt  to  be 
so  forcible  as  in  criminal  trials.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  controversies  of 
private  individuals  are  such  as  to  tempt 
the  integrity  of  the  judge  who  is  usual- 
ly a  discerning  man,  practiced  in  sifting 
l^e  true  from  the  fisdse,  and  accustomed 
to  testing  the  rights  of  parties  by  the 
cold,  inflexible  standards  of  the  law. 
If  such  a  judge  may  "  direct "  or  con- 
trol the  verdict  of  a  jury,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  he  may  not  himself 
decide  the  cause  at  once  in  those  cases 
where  the  public  interest  is  not  at  stake. 
Nay,  there  are  apparent  many  reasons 
why  it  were  better  so. 

1.  For  example,  jurors,  if  not  always 
ignorant,  are  at  least  generally  unaccus- 
tomed to  performing  judicial  functions, 
and  are  as  untrained  for  and  unskilled 
in  that  kind  of  labor  as  the  judge  who 
<( directs*'  them  is  in  building  steam 
engines.  Now,  there  is  no  appropriate- 
ness in  taking  men  from  every  calling 
in  every  walk  of  life  to  perform,  with- 
•  out  previous  training,  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  functions  of  gov- 
ernment,— except  it  be,  as  we  have  before 
said,  in  those  cases  of  public  concern  in 
which  political  considerations  outweigh 
all  others.  Yet  it  is  often,  nay,  gener- 
ally, done.  On  the  other  hand,  judges, 
if  not  always  skilful,  are  always  of  re- 
spectable standing  in  a  profession  which 
is  trained  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
tiie  law ;  and  they  are  not  seldom  men  of 
unsullied  honor  and  profound  sagacity. 


2.  Jurors  may  be,  and  often  are,  im- 
posed upon  and  misled  by  the  artful 
sophistries  of  an  advocate,  if  he  be  a 
popular  favorite.  Judges  are  rarely 
deceived  by  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

3.  In  theory  of  law  jurors  are  judges 
of  fact  only ;  in  practice  they  are  many 
times  judges  of  both  law  and  fact,  re- 
ceiving the  charge  of  the  court  with 
becoming  meekness,  and  then  deciding 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  law 
and  right.  This  is  especially  so  in  civil 
causes,  where  the  government  or  a  great 
corporation  is  a  party  ag^st  private 
individuals.  In  such  cases  it  is  often 
ne^ly  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
impartial  verdict.  We  could  name  a 
county  where  a  railroad  company  was 
never  known  to  win  the  verdict,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  law  or  the  evidence  might 
be,  or  how  often  the  verdict  might  be 
set  aside,  or  judgments  reversed  by  the 
superior  tribunals;  and  railroad  cases 
are  of  common  occurrence  there.  We 
could  name  another  county  in  which 
verdicts  have  been  set  aside  and  judg- 
ments reversed  by  the  higher  courts  no 
less  than  eight  times  in  a  single  case, 
and  still  the  popular  element  continues 
to  speak  through  the  jury  against  the 
solemn  judgment  of  some  of  the  purest 
and  best  men  on  the  bench.  Yet  this  is 
a  mere  civil  action  for  damages,  in 
which  the  public  have  no  interest  what- 
ever ;  but  there  is  a  popular  jealousy  of 
corporations  to  be  gratified;  and  so, 
right  or  wrong,  the  verdict  is  always 
for  the  plaintiff.  Such  abuses  can  only 
become  frequent  under  the  jury-system, 
and  could  hardly  occur  with  any  judge 
who  has  any  professional  pride,  to  say 
nothing  of  honesty.  That  kind  of  con- 
tumacy amounts  to  a  species  of  nullifi- 
cation, and  any  judge  who*  should  at- 
tempt it  and  persist  in  it  would  be 
speedily  impeached  and  removed. 

4.  Jurors  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
impeachment  because  their  office  ends 
with  the  finding  of  the  verdict.  Not 
only  so,  they  are  practically  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  punishment  for  a  false  ver- 
dict. In  the  olden  times  a  writ  of 
attaint  lay  to  inquire  whether  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  gave  a  false  verdict,  and  if 
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tbe  grand' jury  of  attaint  found  the  yer- 
dict  to  have  been  obtained  by  corrap- 
tion  of  the  jury,  the  jurors  were  outlaw- 
ed and  made  forerer  infamous  and  were 
also  punished  by  confiscation  and  im- 
prisonment If  this  remedy  was  ever 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  long  since 
fell  into  disuse.  Jurors  now  sit  and 
determine  the  rights  of  parties  without 
any  responsibility  to  the  law  except  for 
peijury  and  taking  bribes,  and  these 
charges,  and  i>articularly  the  first,  firom 
the  yery  nature  of  the  case  can  with 
difiiculty,  and  only  at  rare  intervals,  be 
substantiated. 

The  defects  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  they  are  not  all  that  could  be 
mentioned,  are  not  accidental,  but  es- 
sential defects  of  the  system.  They  are 
defects  which  may  well  be  tolerated  in 
causes  of  a  public  nature  for  the  sake 
of  insuring  the  perpetual  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  but  which  in  the  trial 
of  p'rivate  suits  are  a  burdensome  and 
growing  eviL  ^  After  alV'  says  Black- 
stone,  "  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  best 
and  most  effectual  method  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  trial  by  jury  in  practice, 
would  be  by  endeavoring  to  remove  all 
the  defects,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
advantages  incident  to  this  mode  of 
inquiry.  If  justice  is  not  done  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  this 


method  of  deciding  facts,  in  spite  of  all 
encomiums  and  panegyrics  on  trials  at 
the  common  law,  they  will  resort  in 
search  of  that  justice  to  another  tri- 
bunal; though  more  dilatory,  though 
more  expensive,  though  more  arbitrary 
in  its  frame  and  constitution.  If  justice 
is  not  done  to  the  crown  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  the  necessities  of  the  public 
revenue  will  call  for  the  erection  of 
summary  tribunals.'' 

It  remains-  to  be  noted  tliat  trials  of 
civil  causes  before  a  court  without  a 
jury  is  no  untried  cxperunent  even  in 
this  country  and  England.  The  im- 
mense commercial  and  iatcmatloual  in- 
terests which  are  ac^usted  in  the  ad- 
miralty courts  are  not  less  wisely,  nor 
less  satisfactorily  determined  because 
they  are  decided  upon  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury.  It  is  believed  that 
the  important  and  offcentimcs  compli- 
cated cases  which  are  decided  in  chan- 
cery arc  as  conscientiously  decided  upon 
the  facts  as  in  the  common  law  courts, 
and  even  more  impartially.  We  have 
never  heard  that  the  safety  of  our  po- 
litical rights  is.  endangered  by  this  sin- 
gle judge  jurisdiction.  But  we  arc  cer- 
tain that  it  is  a  frequent  remark  among 
lawyers  that  it  is  a  good  rule  to  submit 
a  righteous  cause  to  the  court,  aud  to 
try  a  bad  one  before  a  jury. 


•♦» 


FATHER  HYACINTHE'S  PREDECESSOR  AT  NOTRE-DAME. 


EvxBT  THuro  is  defined  by  its  anti- 
thesia.  The  vivid  public  interest  rife 
at  the  actual  moment  respecting  Father 
Hyacinthe  recalls  his  brilliant  rival  and 
contrast,  Father  F61ix.  Father  F^lix 
preceded  Father  Hyacinthe  as  preacher 
at  Notre-Dame.  He  represented  the 
extreme  Papal  interest  in  the  Galilean 
church.  He  was  set  forth  by  this  inter- 
est as  the  Toice  most  capable  of  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  liberal  sentiment  on 
which,  partly  sweUing  it,  partly  guid- 
ing it,  but  chiefiy  borne  by  it,  Father 
Laoordaire  had  rode  into  his  easy  and 
magnificent  renown.  After  a  few  sea- 
■ons  of  hia  Conferences  at  Notre-Dame, 


attended  by  vast  congregations  of  the 
selectest  wit  and  wisdom  of  Paris,  Father 
Ffilix  yielded  his  place  again  to  Lacor- 
daire's  true  successor,  Father  Hyacinthe. 
Such  is  the  oscillating,  if  not  vacillat- 
ing, policy  with  which  Rome  essavis  to 
stop  Time,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  Prog- 
ress backward. 

Father  F61ix  enlisted  no  sympathy. 
But  the  absence  of  sympathy  only  en- 
hances the  splendor  of  his  intellectual 
triumph.  Rirely  has  any  arena  of  ora- 
torical gladiatorship  witnessed  feats  of 
strength  and  of  skill,  at  the  same  time 
BO  barren  and  so  admirable.  The  cool- 
ness, and  the  poise,  and  the  confidence 
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of  power,  with  which  this  man  sallied 
ont,  single-handed,  as  it  were,  against 
the  bristling  and  impenetrable  front  of 
Gk)d's  embattled  providential  forces, 
wonld  have  been  sublime  audacity,  liad 
he  himself  been  conscious  of  the  odds. 
As  it  was,  to  Protestant  eyes  it  seemed 
like  impudence,  sayed,  however,  from 
grotesqucnes8,by  the  marvellous  address 
of  the  champion. 

There  are  well-pronounced  varieties, 
— for  aught  I  know,  quite  endlessly 
numerous, — of  effects  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  eloquence.  Here,  certainly, 
was  a  variety  which  to  my  experience 
was  novel.  It  may  not  be  devoid  of 
inter^t  to  the  reader  to  have  it  de- 
scribed. Let  me  describe  it  by  telling 
the  story  of  my  first  Sunday  morning 
at  Notre-Dame,  during  one  of  the  Lents 
when  Father  F61ix  was  the  preacher 
there. 

The  hour  for  the  sermon  to  commence 
was  half-past  one.  I  went  before  twelve, 
and  not  too  soon.  At  twelve  the  best 
seats  in  the  choir  of  the  church  were  all 
taken.  I  paid  a  charge  of  three  sous  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir  for  a  seat  at 
my  choice.  1  wandered  up  and  down 
the  aisle  extemporized  between  the 
rows  of  chairs  already  occupied,  and 
finally  was  negotiating  with  a  police- 
man—omnipresent representative  of  the 
Government — for  the  privilege  of  a 
place  in  the  aisle,  when  that  space 
should  be  closed  up,  expecting  to  stand, 
an  hour,  till  then.  Unexpectedly,  and 
quite  out  of  precedent,  a  young  man 
near  by  beckoned  to  me,  and  gave  me  a 
chair  (which  he  had  sat  two  or  three 
hours  to  reserve)  by  his  side.  I  tried  to 
repay  him  with  my  gratitude,  and  I 
succeeded,  for  he  volunteered,  as  we 
went  out,  to  keep  a  place  for  me  the 
following  Sunday.    I  engaged  it. 

This  young  man,  a  student,  unlike  al- 
most all  his  fellows,  seemed  religious.  He 
crossed  himself,  and  murmured  prayers, 
and  bowed,  and  chanted,  duringthe  mass 
preceding  the  seimon.  At  odd  spells, 
— I  ought  to  say,  not  exactly  toithin  the 
time  occupied  by  the  mass,  however, — 
he  told  me  how  the  PSre  F^lix  waa  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  the  times ;  that 


he  was  superior  to  Father  Lacordairc, 
Just  deceased ;  that  some  called  bim  the 
Bossuet  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  that 
all  the  celebrities  of  journalism,  of 
philosophy,  of  letters  in  Paris,  were  in 
the  audience.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
hearer  of  M.  St  Hilaire  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  said  yes,  and  gratified  me,  and  con- 
firmed himself  in  my  good  opinions,  by 
giving,  he  a  Catholic,  to  H.  St.  Hilaire, 
a  Protestant,  just  that  character  of  ear- 
nestness and  of  suasion  which  I  had 
attributed  to  him  myself. 

That  vast  cathedral,  meantime,  fiUed 
itself  to  the  remotest  comer  of  its  lofty 
galleries — ^now  I  did  not  quite  see 
exactly  that,  but  I  believe  it — while,  at 
intervals,  I  read  a  report,  bought  the 
day  before,  of  the  previous  sermon  of 
Father  F^lix.  I  found  it  so  splendid, 
that  I  conjectured  it  might  have  been 
an  unusual  inspiration,  and  accordingly 
prepared  myself  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  effort  of  the  day.  I  was  disappoint- 
ed, but  it  was  by  having  my*  utmost 
expectations  surpassed. 

Father  F^lix  addressed  himself  to  the 
.  times,  and  did  not  beat  the  air.  His 
subject  for  the  season  was,  "  The  Har- 
mony of  Reason  and  Faith.^'  His  ser- 
mons were  polemics  against  Rational- 
ism, which  had  spoken  a  recent  and 
bold  word  through  M.  Renan,  and  been 
silenced  for  it  there,  at  the  College  of 
France.  The  Church, — that  Church 
which  claims  by  eminence,  nay,  exclu- 
sively, to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  hastened  officiously  to  the 
war.  Certainly  Father  F6lix  was  no 
mean  champion.  And,  taking  that  day 
as  a  specimen,  he  spoke  for  Protestant- 
ism, as  well  as  for  Catholicism — better 
even.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the 
Truth  in  its  abstract,  intellectual  form, 
might  call  the  muster-roll  of  its  confes- 
sors, from  beginning  to  end,  without 
getting  the  response  of  a  clearer-ringing 
voice  than  that  of  Father  F6lix.  M. 
Bersier  had  told  me  he  was  a  Jesuit, 
and  a  thorough  one.  Surely  he  was  a 
thorough  one.  Such  adroit  adjustment 
-to  time,  and  place,  and  public  temper — 
such  fencing,  with  logie  vivified  into 
rhetoric— such  swift  and  infallible  en- 
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counter  of  tlie  precise  face  offered  by 
the  reyolving  prism  of  the  question  of 
the^our — such  perfect  blending  of  the 
man  of  the  world  with  the  son  of  the 
church  in  that  seductive  deference  to 
the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  age  and 
that  profound  obeisance  to  hierarchical 
authority — ^it  was  worthy  of  the  all- 
accomplished  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

A  man  o(  medium  stature,  not  forty 
years  old,  with  a  head  that  you  would 
call  round,  and  a  rubicund  complexion, 
— such  appeared  Father  F^lix  to  mo. 
His  eloquence  borrowed  little  from  his 
personal  appearance,  nor  did  his  per- 
sonal appearance  at  any  time  seem 
transfigured  by  his  eloquence.  His 
Toice,  without  being  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary, was  sufficiently  musical,  and 
sent  itself  in  clear  globules  of  pure 
pronunciation,  and 'clastic  emphasis,  to 
the  farthest  recesses  of  that  pillared 
auditorium. 

Hearing  him.  preach  was  like  seeing  a 
salt  crystallize.  His  matter  seemed 
iDstinct  with  some  spirit  of  life  that 
moved  it  into  perfect  forms.  Every 
sentence  was  a  formulated  thought, — 
definite,  clear,  sharp,  ultimate, — ^like  a 
crystal  The  whole  discourse  was  a 
glittering  mass  of  crystallization — like 
those  superb  mountains  of  crystal,  help- 
ed by  art  to  their. symmetry  of  aggre- 
gation, which  they  show  you,  at  Paris, 
in  the  Gotuenntoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

It  may  be  thought,  from  my  illustra- 
tion of  the  crystallizing  process,  that 
there  was  not  much  warmth  in  Father 
Flux's  eloquence.  And  I  cannot  say 
tliat  there  was.  If  there  was  any,  it  was 
•n  incidental-  evolution,  like  the  heat 
which  kindles  during  an  energetic 
chemical  action.  As  for  generous,  vital, 
personal  warmth,  according  to  my 
thinking,  there  was  none.  The  speak- 
er's weapon  was  a  lance  of  lightning, 
▼ivid,  rapid,  deadly.  There  was  no 
fhunder-burst.  The  blade  leaped  sud- 
denly to  its  marl^ln  silence,  and  piereed 
it  always.    Not  an  aim  missed. 

Of  course,  I  describe  the  effect.  There 
were  passages  of  comparatively  sonorous 
dedaxnation ;  but  the  sound  made  no 


part  of  the  impression  on  me.  It  was 
the  swift,  barbed  thought,  and  the 
arrowy  words. 

The  form  of  the  discourse  was  as 
perfect  as  a  type  of  nature.  It  was  tri- 
partite, and  completely,  exhaustively 
comprehensive  of  the  subject — ^which 
was,  for  the  day,  haw  the  harmony  of 
Ileason  and  Faith  is  destroyed : 

1st.  Either  by  the  absorption  of  Rea- 
son in  Faith : 

2d.  Or  by  the  absorption  of  Faith  in 
Reason; 

8d.  Or  by  the  separation  of  Reason 
and  Faith. 

The  special  admirable  quality  of  the 
treatment  was  definition,  sharp  as  a 
schoolman's,  but  without  the  school- 
man's over-refinement.  If  thought  is 
distinction,  as  has  been  said,  then  here 
was  thought.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
remains  for  discussion,  after  terms  are 
defined.  The  orator  hardly  did  any 
thing  more  than  state  the  three  ways 
of  destroying  the  proper  harmony  of 
Reason  with  Faith — and  rested,  as  the 
layryers  say.  After  stating  the  current 
Rationalism,  the  whole  purport  of  which, 
quoting,  respectfully,  from  an  "illus- 
trious Protestant,"  he  declared  to  be  the 
denial  of  the  Supernatural,  either  as 
existing  or  as  possible,  he  rose  into  a 
lofly  sphere  of  indignant  declamation, 
protesting,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
that  the  Supernatural  docs  exist.  It  was 
as  splendid  as  any  thing  could  possibly 
ho—icithout  the  aue-inspiring  ttrath  of  a 
passionate  heart.  The  cold  flash  of  his 
eloquence  lighted  the  place,  like  the 
heatless  flame  of  the  white  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  ice-fields  of  the  North 
Pole  throw  such  a  reflection  of  the  sun- 
shine which  they  freeze. 

As  the  orator  impaled  Rationalism, 
shuddering  on  his  spear,  naked  and 
self-conscious, — unharmed,  save  Ijjy  a 
too  relentless  exposure, — his  unsym- 
pathizing  audience  could  not  repress  an 
audible  laugh— the  most  curious,  and 
most  worthy  of  analysis,  that  I  ever 
heard.  It  did  not  mean  amusement.  It 
did  not  mean  gratification.  It  did  not 
mean  applause.  It  meant  simply  the 
recognition  of  success,  vithout  emotion 
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of  any  hind  whatever.  It  was  almost 
cynical  on  both  sides. 

How  do  I  account  for  this  strange 
phenomenon — ^the  absence  of  tympathy 
between  speaker  and  hearer — in  the 
midst  of  such  resplendent  oratory? 
Whether  it  was  subjective  or  not  with 
mo— it  was,  in  part,  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve— I  felt  the  repellent  charm,  radiant 
around  that  white-robed  priest,  of  his 
Jesuitical  character.  He  stood  there 
insulated  entirely  from  the  electric 
touches  ot  those  human  hearts,  by  the 
vitreous  non-conductors  of  his  eccle- 
siasticism.  Representative  of  a  suspect- 
ed order,  priest,  celibate,  Jesuit — ^how 
solitary  he  was  I  I  could  have  pitied 
my  human  brother ;  but  in  the  pride  of 
schooled  and  imperial  intellect,  he  want- 
ed nothing  that  the  heart  had  to  offer. 

You  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
cleaving  words  he  spoke  were  spoken 
more  in  the  interest  of  church,  than  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  much  more  than 
in  the  interest  of  humanity.  You  wish- 
ed him  success  against  his  foe— for  it 
was  also  your  fo^-^but  you  did  not 
wish  him  the  success.  It  was  a  strange 
suspense  you  experienced  between  good 
emotions.  You  had  no  sympathy  for 
cither  of  the  combatants ;  you  had  no 
positive  feeling  at  all ;  you  were  hostile 
toward  the  one,  and  you  could  not  be 
friendly  toward  the  other.  I  should 
have  said  that  your  only  positive  feel- 
ing was  a  disagreeable  one. 

Ob,  if  the  heart  of  Luther  could  have 
stormed  and  thundered  from' that  Olym- 
pus of  intellect  I  If  that  mute,  angry, 
lightning-tongued  sky  could  have  broken 
the  spell  that  kept  it  arid !  If  it  could 
have  burst  in  sobs  of  passionate  rain  1 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Father  Hy'acinthe  from  ^e 
same  place,  know  how  different  and  how 
much  more  grateful  and  more  fruitful  is 
the  effect  of  eloquence  when  the  heart  an- 
swers to  the  head  like  Jura  to  the  Alps. 
A  mute  tempest  of  cloud  and  lightning 
without  thunder  or  rain  is  the  symbol  of 
Father  F61ix.  A  tropical  burst  of  show- 
er is  the  symbol  of  Father  Hyacinthe. 

Light  without  heat  was  Father  F61ix*8 
sermon  to  jne  that  day.    No  translation 


is  possible  that  would  not  rob  it  of  that 
finish  of  form  which  was  a  capital  point 
of  its  effectiveness.  The  style  was  classic 
and  polished  to  the  last  degree.  There 
was  nothing  positive  in  the  sermon,  from 
first  to  last,  that  could  offend  any  taste, 
religious,  literary,  or  philosophic.  It 
was  all  of  an  Attic  purity.  Except  the 
word  Catholicism,  used  instead  of  re- 
ligion, here  and  there,  there  was  al^so- 
lutely  not  a  suggestion  which  was  not 
truly  catholic— that  is,  fit  for  the  adop- 
tion of  any  Christian.  No  hint  of  the 
Vir^,  as  is  common.  Pure,  supreme, 
exclusive  ascription  to  Christ — ^in  the 
very  words  of  Paul,  and  in  every  thing 
Im^  Paul's  inimitable  spirit  He  closed 
by  declaiming  a  rhetorical  invocation 
of  Christ — with  open  eyes,  and  oratorio 
gesture.  It  was  the  absolute  zero  in  the 
temperature  of  his  discourse. 

I  have  perhaps  l)een  too  severe  as 
well  as  too  long.  I  have  hardly  been 
too  laudatory.  I  might  mention  that  it 
seemed  curious  to  see  the  preacher  sit 
down,  two  or  three  times,  as  if  it  was  a 
regular  convention  of  the  pulpit — it  is, 
I  believe — when  the  auditory,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  proceeded  to  coughing, 
and  clearing  their  throats,  and  blowing 
their  noses.  Father  F^lix  took  no  text 

So  the  art  of  pulpit  eloquence — such 
as  existed  in  the  French  Augustan  age, 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  Bourda- 
loue,  and  Massillon,  and  Bossuet  preach- 
ed an  almost  perfectly  pure  gospel,  with 
a  perfectly  pure  diction — is  hot  extinct 
in  France.  There  is  something  exquis- 
itely fascinating  in  what  I  can  only  call 
the  accomplished  literary  politeness 
which  you  feel  to  be  present  and  domi- 
nant in  such  discourse.  It  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  unable  to  recognize  it^lf, 
in  the  disguise  of  the  wisdom  of  men. 
The  very  fidelity  of  the  preacher  seems 
to  become  but  his  graceful  deference  to 
the  proprieties  of  the  place  and  the 
theme.  How  one,  after  the  contentment 
of  the  mind  begins  to  cloy,  does  sigh 
for  a  moment  of  Paifl  I  Even  now  we 
are  all  of  us  holding  our  breath  to  see 
whether  Paul  has  not  perhaps  returned, 
for  at  least  a  moment,  in  the  person  of 
Father  Hyacinthe. 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Lauderdale  brought 
Etiielbert  to  call  upon  'Charlotte. 

^*  Miss  Bahiham  has  been  telling  All- 
ston  about  youv  model  Achool,"  said  he, 
^  and  we  have  come  to  ask  permission 
to  visit  it  this  afternoon.*' 

**  Prom  "what  I  hear,"  said  Ethelbert, 
^'tho  plan  is  admirable,  and  realizes 
ideas  for  which  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found sympathy.  Please  take  me  to  see 
your  schooL" 

'*  The  plan  is  not  original,"  answered 
Charlotte,  "  as  you  must  have  already 
perceived  Arom  Margaret's  description. 
I  have  tried  to  put  in  practice  the  theo- 
ries of  several  eminent  thinkers,  only 
occasionally  adding  a  detail  of  my  own. 
The  school  is  at  present  my  most  ram- 
pant hobby,  and  I  shall  be  only  too 
much  delighted  to  show  it  off  to  you.'' , 

Chariotte  left  the  room  to  prepare  for 
the  walk.  When  she  returned,  she 
ibund  Ethelbert  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  vase  of  flowers  that  Gerald 
had  brought  fresh  that  morning.  As 
she  approached,  he  pulled  a  heliotrope 
fiom  the  bouquet,  and  examined  it 
minutely. 

''This  flower  reminds  me  of  your 
friend,  Margaret  Bumham,"  he  ob- 
nnred.  ''  She  has  precisely  the  grave 
delicacy  and  patient  strength  which 
diaracterizo  the  heliotrope." 

"He  divined  that,"  thought  Char- 
lotte, ''and  did  not  know  that  she  wore' 
a  heUotrope  in  her  hair  I  "  Aloud  she 
said: 

*  "  When  you  know  her  better,  you 
mil  add, — ^the  aromatic  fragrance  of 
nature,  that  diffuses  itself  only  for  in- 
timate friends,  but  which  ftilly  compen- 
aites  the  absence  of  rich  coloring  of  the 
exterior.** 

•  "I  do  not  seeany  thing  so  interesting 
in  Maigaret,"  observed  Mr.  Lauderdale. 


"  She  always  seems  to  me  as  cold  cs  an 
icicle  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod." 

"And  always  will,"  returned  Char- 
lotte, coolly.  "  Heliotropes  are  a  little 
beyond  you,  my  dear  neighbor.  I  will 
make  you  a  bouquet  of  roses  ond  lilie», 
with  here  and  there  a  marigold." 

Mr.  Lauderdale  opened  his  lips  to 
protest  in  defence  of  his  own  penetra- 
tion, but  Charlotte  declined  to  listen, 
and  hurried  her  guests,  laughing,  out 
of  the  houses 

On  the  road,  she  explained  to  Ethel- 
bert the  drcumstanccs  which  led  to 
founding  the  schooL  "Three  years 
ago,  when  I  first  come  of  age,  I  was 
exceedingly  bored  by  the  exhortations 
of  my  neighbors,  who  wanted  me  to 
found  a  ragged-school  or  an  orphan 
asylum,  or  perpetrate  some  other  benefit 
to  society.  I  had  no  objection  to  or- 
phans, and  rather  a  partiality  for  rags ; 
but  I  was  frightened  at  the  monotonous 
prospect  of  a  horde  of  crop-headed  chil- 
dren, in  blue  checked  aprons,  heaped 
together  in  whitewashed  rooms  to  learn 
their  Catechism  and  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bora.  Besides,  I  hated  philanthropy, 
and  revolted  at  the  idea  of  taking  it  up 
as  an  occupation,  because  I  had  left 
school,  and  was  supposed  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Distracted  between  preju- 
dices and  principles,  I  was  rapi<lly 
growing  morbid,  even  rabid,  when  a 
blessed  uncle  of  mine  happened  to  die, 
and  left  me  ail  his  fortune,  including  a 
prosperous  farm.  As  my  bread  and 
butter  was  already  amply  secured,  I  had 
no  personal  need  of  this  windfall,  and 
resolved  to  devote  it  to  the  luxury  of 
having  my  own  way." 

"  Charlotte  calls  that  a  luxury,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lauderdale.  "I  should 
rather  style  it.  the  first  necessity  of  her 
existence." 

"It  is  the  first  necessity  of   every 
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existence  capable  of  haviog  a  way  of 
its  own,"  said  Ethelbeit. 

"  Mr.  Allston,  accept  my  gratitude.  I 
am  a  bom  despot,  and,  I  believe,  foimd- 
ed  this  school  in  order  to  have  a  king- 
dom to  rule  over.  With  the  cmming 
of  my  tribe,  I  veiled  my  inexorable 
purpose  in  honeyed  words.  I  collected 
my  philanthropic  neighbors,  and  pro- 
posed to  consecrate  the  entire  fortune 
of  my  uncle  to  the  evolution  of  their 
ideas.  In  exchange  for  so  considerable  a 
donation,  I  should  be  left  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  whole  concern.  Other  friends 
of  the  cause  might  contribute  by  means 
of  annual  subscriptions,  and  whenever 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  my  proceed- 
ings they  could  remonstrate  with  me, 
and  in  case  of  contumacy,  cut  off  their 
share  of  my  supplies.  But  I  trusted  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  them  so  completely, 
that  they  would  continue  their  cordial 
support  of  an  institution  which  would 
Qwe  its  existence  to  their  benevolent 
initiative.  It  was  dreadM  to  these 
good  people  to  resign  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, and  all  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
thereto  appertaining.  Nevertheless,  they 
agreed,  seeing  I  would  agree  to  noth- 
ing else ;  so  the  matter  was  left  in  my 
hands,  and  I  set  to  work.  The  build- 
ings on  the  farm  were  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate three  hundred  children,  the 
number  actually  living  there.  During 
the  year  of  preparation,  I  selected  my 
pupils  by  means  of  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, recruiting  them  chiefly 
among  the  poor  and  orphans,  but  secur- 
ing also  a  certain  number  of  well-to-do 
paying  scholars,  who,  I  need  not  assure 
you,  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest. 

"  The  school  opened  weU,  with  the 
full  three  hundred,  ranked  as  follows : 
twenty-five  are  babies  under  a  year 
old ;  twenty-five  more  under  three  years ; 
fifty,  between  three  and  six ;  and  the 
remaining  two  hundred  from  seven  to 
fourteen." 

"  What  arc  the  reasons  for  this  classi- 
fication ? " 

"The  elder  two  hundred  work  the 
farm,  so  that  the  school  is  nearly  self- 
supporting,  and  I  could  not  afford  at 


first  to  have  too  many  little  ones.  But 
by-and-by  I  trust  that  the  nursery  will 
become  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  establishment" 

"  Why  did  you  receive  paying  schol- 
ars if  the  school  was  designed  for  char- 
itable purposes  ? " 

"  But  it  was  n^i,"  said  Charlotte  with 
great  energy ;  **  and  I  was  determined 
to  prevent  any  stigma  of  pauperism 
frt>m  attaching  to  my  children.  I  did 
not  want  to  do  good,  or'  to  be  good, 
but  simply  to  engage  in  the  most  na- 
tural and  charming  occupation  possible 
to  human  beings.  Does  a  child  cease 
to  be  interesting  because  it  has  not  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  gutter  ? '' 

Ethelbert  smiled  brightly, — ^his  smile 
was  always  pure  and  bright,  as  his  voice 
was  pure  and  cool, — but  had  no  time  to 
answer,  for  at  this  moment  the  party 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  institution. 

It  had  not,  however,  in  the  least  the 
air  of  an  institution,  merely  of  a  very 
large  rambling  farm-house.  The  build- 
ing was  shaded  hj  great  walnut-trees, 
and  surrounded  by  grass  too  irregular  to 
be  called  a  lawn,  and  upon  which  a 
flock  of  geese  was  feeding.  The  path 
from  the  gate  was  narrow,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  trimness,  and  Mr.  Lauderdale 
proffered  his  usual  criticism  upon  its 
careless  condition. 

"  I  should  think,  Charlotte,"  he  ob- 
served, "  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
left  your  school  so  long  a  time  without 
a  decent  avenue.  And  when  will  you 
have  some  orderly  grass-plats  instead 
of  this  straggling  common  ?  " 

"Never,"  retumed  Charlotte,  com- 
posedly. "  Being  happily  disencumber- 
ed of  a  Manager^s  Board,  I  have  been 
able  to  avoid  all  useless  pomp  of  regu- 
larity and  magnificence.  It  is  worse 
than  thrown  away  upon  children,  for 
they  are  chilled,  and  crashed,  and  stifled 
by  it.  They  instinctively  crave  irregu- 
larity, even  dborder,  and  I  take  special 
pains  to  satisfy  them,  for  I  remember 
my  own  childhood." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ethelbert,  "  that  half 
the  evils  in  the  world'  are  caused  be- 
cause people  forget  their  childhood."  , 

"And* that  children  have  but  one 
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life, — that  of  the  imagination.  They 
are  mflnitely  more  intellectual  than  we 
are,  and,  to  be  perfectly  happy,  need 
noUung  but  liberty  for  their  ideas, 
inthout  such  liberty,  they  either  de- 
generate or  die." 

The  visitors  entered  the  nursery. 

This  was  a  large,  semicircular  room, 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  smaller  ones, 
where  the  babies  slept  apart.  The  sun 
breamed  cheerfully  through  the  broad 
windows,  mattresses  covered  the  floor, 
and  on  these  were  sprawling  twenty-five 
babies,  entirely  naked,  and  rioting  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sun-bath. 

^No  pains  are  spared  to  develop 
these  sniall  bodies,"  said  Charlotte — 
"baths,  and  frictions,  and  careftilly 
adapted  food,  and  varied  amusements, 
which  they  find  chiefly  in  each  other's 
society,  thus  saving  herculean  exertions 
on  the  part  of  nurses.  Twenty-five 
babies  are  infinitely  more  manageable, 
and  more  interesting,  than  one." 

And  she  went  in  among  the  young 
children,  like  a  gardener  among  his 
tender  crocus-bulbs. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  a 
number  of  children,  under  six  years  old, 
were  shelling  peas  and  beans,  and  some 
elder  ones  scoured  knives.  From  the 
window,  the  visitors  saw  a  g^up  of 
boys  and  girls  bringing  home  a  load  of 
raspberries  on  a  goat-wagon;  another 
engaged  in  hoeing  com,  and  in  the 
pigeon-house  appeared  some  blond 
heads,  around  whom  fluttered  a  cloud 
of  cooing  pigeons,  eager  for  the  com 
that  the  children  scattered  to  them. 

The  ample  kitchen  was  thronged 
with  chattering  assistants,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  single  teacher,  pre- 
pared their  own  dinners,  and  learned 
how  to  cook, — as  a  most  fascinating 
amusement.  Charlotte  explained  that 
the  range  of  diet  was  extremely  varied, 
sod  every  day  a  bill  of  fare  was  posted 
in  the  dining-room,  from  which  each 
child  made  his  selection,  and  handed  a 
written  order  to  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment As  all  the  domestic  service  was 
performed  by  the  children,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  modify  it  at  pleasure,  and 
form  independent  groups  for  dimng, 


not  only  in  the  common  hall,  but  in  any 
room  of  the  house,  or  suitable  comer 
of  the  grounds.  In  summer  the  dinner 
constituted  a  scries  of  picnics,  amplified 
to  gorgeous  feasts  by  the  riotous  imagi- 
nations of  childhood. 

In  the  laundry,  the  washing  was  done 
by  machines,  but  the  ironing  was  en- 
trusted to  the  children. 

Still  another  suite  of  rooms  was 
devoted  to  handicrafts  of  various  kinds. 
Sewing  held  the  principal  place,  for  the 
children  made  their  own  clothes  on 
machines,  afler  the  work  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  by  teachers.  The  elder 
pupils  were  also  taught  hand-sewing. 
Carpentry,  shoemaking,  cabinetmaking, 
flower-work,  &c.,  were  also  taught,  and 
the  trained  abilities  of  the  pupils  tumed 
to  practical  account  for  the  necessities 
of  the  establishment. 

The  farm  was  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  raising 
of  poultry  and  pigeons,  all  for  the  mar- 
ket as  well  as  home  consumption.  As 
many  cows  and  goats  were  kept  as  the 
children  could  conveniently  take  care 
of.  The  goats  were  useful,  not  only  for 
their  milk,  but  also  for  draught  instead 
of  horses,  the  various  farm-loads  being 
divided  up  among  innumerable  little 
wagons,  suited  to  their  capacity  and  to 
that  of  the  ehildren. 

Thi^  subdivision  of  laTx)r,  and  the 
use  of  miniature  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus to  suit  the  Liliputiau  workpeo- 
ple constituted  the  first  principle  in  the 
distribution  of  work.  By  this  means,  a 
multiplicity  of  small  forces  were  able 
to  accomplish  as  much,  and  as  cificicnt- 
ly,  as  a  smaller  number  of  adult  persons. 

The  second  principle  concerned  itself 
with  the  happiness  of  the  workers,  and 
consisted  in  the  subdivision  of  time. 
No  child  was  expected  to  work  more 
than  an  hour  at  any  one  employment, 
and  being  trained  to  aptitude  in  a  great 
variety,  was  able  to  change  from  one  to 
another  many  times  during  the  day. 

In  obedience  to  the  third  principle,  or 
liberty  of  attraction,  all  the  children 
were  left  flree  to  select  their  occupations 
according  to  their  tastes.  Every  morn- 
ing the  teachers  announced  the  tasks 
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that  must  be  performed  that  day,  and 
various  lists  ifere  opened  on  which  the 
pupils  might  yoluntarily  enroll  them* 
selves.  In  the  rare  cases  when  the  work 
failed  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
tastes,  there  were  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  volunteers,  who  enrolled 
themselves  irom  motives  of  honor  and 
friendship,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare. 

According  to  the  fourth  principle,  the 
children  were  initiated  into  the  divers 
manipulations  by  their  fellows,  just  a 
little  more  advanced  in  age  and  ability 
than  themselves  And  no  child  was 
taught  any  thing,  until,  mortified  by  his 
own  ignorance  and  awkwardness,  he 
bad  himself  solicited  instruction. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  employed 
together,  *  and  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
domestic  and  agricultural.  The  boys 
learned  how  to  sew  and  cook,  the  girls 
how  to  dig  and  hoe. 

"  My  subscribers,"  observed  Charlotte, 
^^  made  a  great  fuss  over  this  item  of  the 
system,  which  is  as  essential  as  the  geese 
that  I  have  left  feeding  on  the  lawn.  I 
don't  know  which  scandalized  them  the 
most,  that  boys  should  work  the  sew- 
ing-machines, or  that  girls  should  wheel 
potatoes.  But  I  wanted  to  uproot  cer- 
tain superstitions,  and  habituate  my 
children  to  see  no  distinction  in  work, 
but  that  between  physical  and  mental, 
in  both  of  which  they  must  all  neces- 
sarily engage." 

"  ivhat  is  the  use,"  said  Mr.  Lauder- 
dale, "  when  they  must  encounter  such 
distinctions  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
world  ? " 

*'  Perhaps  my  little  phalanx  will  do 
something  to  eflface  them.  Perhaps  they 
will  have  learned  to  crave  the  social 
charm  that  is  experienced  when  two 
different  natures  are  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  and  which  is  entirely  lost 
by  the  present  stupid  practice  of  shut- 
ting them  up  apart  on  account  of  their 
differences." 

The  visitors  now  entered  the  school- 
rooms. 

"  Prepare  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lauder- 
dale to  Allston,  "  for  the  most  revolu- 
tionary system  of  instruction  that  yon 


ever  heard  of.  Charlotte,  I  believe  yon 
will  be  afraid  to  tell  what  you  teach, 
and  above  all  what  you  don't  teach  to 
these  benighted  children." 

"  The  regular  cou]tse  of  instruction," 
said  Charlotte,  '*  embraces  nothing  but 
languages.  Children  who  manifest  any 
special  taste,  are  taught  drawing  and 
music;  the  latter  on  any  instrument 
they  may  select.  Each  child,  moreover, 
is  obliged  to  keep  accounts  of  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  has  oppor- 
tunities of  earning  small  sums  of  money 
for  his  own  profit,  and  in  these  trans- 
actions he  learns  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic. He  is  taught  to  read  and  write 
his  own  language,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  learns  the 
vocabularies  of  a  half-a^ozen  others. 
The  object  of  tiie  entire  system,  is  to  fill 
the  child^s  mind  with  vivid  and  accurate 
pictures.  He  is  taught  languages  as  a 
key  to  language,  both  because  this  con- 
stitutes the  natural  study  of  his  age, 
and  that  for  which  he  has  especial  fa- 
cility, and  because  in  language,  as  in  a 
mirror,  he  can  see  reflected  the  entire 
world,  that  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  explore.  He  studies  words  as  images, 
translates  them  as  much  as  possible  into 
picturesque  realities,  and  is  finally  taught 
to  use  them  as  signs,  when  his  mind  has 
become  saturated  with  their  real  sig- 
nificance. The  same  natural  significance 
and  picturesque  effect  is  sought  in  the 
syllables  and  the  letters,  and  the  ABC 
class  is  a  little  more  advanced  than  that 
which  is  first  taught  how  to  read.  You 
see  them  here  at  work." 

The  class  was  engaged  in  fiUing  up 
with  blocks  of  wood  a  gigantic  frame, 
which  represented  the  letter  B.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  needed  to 
complete  this  letter,  and  the  duration 
and  intensify  of  the  effort  involved, 
served  to  stamp  the  B  indelibly  on  the 
memory. 

"  We  aim,"  said  Charlotte,  "  to  pro- 
duce single  effects,  clear,  profound,  and 
vivid,  rather  than  fritter  away  the  time 
and  the  attention  by  repeated  hagglings 
and  nibblings  and  superficial  chips  of 
ideas." 

By  the  dde  of  the  B,  one  of  the  pn- 
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pflfl  now  placed  a  pair  of  gatta  percha 
lipty  also  mounted  on  a  frame,  and 
morable  by  a  wire. 

"Pronounce  this  letter,"  said  the 
teacher  to  the  class ;  and  the  children 
shouted  out  the  sound  in  chorus. 

^  What  pronounces  this  letter  ?  " 

«  The  Hpe." 

**  Show  me  how." 

The  boy  pulled  the  wire,  the  great 
lips  opened  and  shut  like  the  statue  of 
Friar  Bacon,  and  the  rosy  mouths  of 
the  children  moved  in  unison. 

"And  the  letter  B  is  therefore 1 " 

"  A  labial  I "  cried  the  class. 

Charlotte  explained  to  her  guests  that 
similar  apparatus  was  brought  into  play 
for  the  illustration  of  gutturals,  and 
dentals,  and  all  the  rest  of  .the  alphabet 
They  passed  into  another  room,  where 
a  new  class  was  reciting. 

"Tell  me  about  the  word  vanish," 
said  the  teacher  to  the  boy  at  the  head 
of  the  class. 

"  Vaniahj  s^'Svatkmiry  vonto,  vom,  ireuire, 
aiphaniaomai^  fanee^  root  Van  or  Fan, 
composed  of  a  labial  and  a  liquid.  The 
labial  shows  that  the  thing  is  mobile,  is 
running  up  or  running  away,  the  liquid, 
that  it  has  dissolved  into  nothingness." 

"  Show  me  how."  • 

On  the  table  in  front  of  the  class  was 
'  placed  a  lump  of  brilliantly  blue  amr 
monia,  sulphate  of  copper.  The  pupil 
poured  add  on  the  mass,  and  it  dis- 
appeared rapidly  before  XhA  delighted 
children. 

"What  is  the  German  for  vanish," 
asked  the  teacher  of  the  next  pupil,a  girl^ 

"  Venckwinden^  like  twinkle,  like  a 
flash  which  passes  very  quickly." 

In  illustration,  the  child  swung  a 
polished  mirror  into  the  sunbeam  that 
Btreamed  through  the  window,  and  the 
others  dapped  thdr  hands  as  the  flit- 
ting vision  dazzled  their  eyes. 

"The  word  stamp,"  demanded  the 
teacher  of  the  third  scholar. 

"  Root  st, — sto— stand,  stable,  stork, 
stark,  §tampfeny  itehen,  stare,  $taoimos. 
Dental,  meaning  immobility,  fixity,  pre- 
ceded by  a  dbilant  which  shows  how 
something  has  rushed  down  to  its  place, 
like  a  rocket,  I  suppose." 
VOL,  T — 18 


"  Illustrate  this  root,"  said  the  teacher. 

The  entire  class  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  stamped  on  the  floor  so  vigorously 
that  Mr.  Lauderdale  put  his  hands  to 
his  cars,  and  Charlotte,  laughing,  led 
the  way  to  another  room. 

"  By  the  time  these  children  are  four- 
teen," she  said,  "  they  will  understand 
six  diflercnt  languages  well,  have  be- 
come familiar  with  a  multitude  of  facts, 
that  vulgar  superstition  rdegates  to  pro- 
fessed scientific  courses,  and  be  in  pos- 
session of  trained,  flexible  intellects,  capa- 
ble of  rapidly  mastering  any  theme  to 
which  they  may  apply  thenu^lves.  And 
the  teachers  of  the  national  schools  com- 
plain, that  after  flve  years'  drilling,  their 
pupils  cannot  learn  how  to  read  and 
write  I " 

"  In  this  room,"  continued  Charlotte, 
"  the  children  reSnact  history." 

"  Every  one  knows,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  parade  that  is  made  at  school 
about  teaching  history  and  chronology, 
children  really  learn  nothing  but  a  few 
isolated  stories,  and  forget  the  rest. 
Leonidas  at  Thcrmopyls,  Alfired  burn- 
ing his  cakes,  Qeorge  Washington,  who 
couldn't  tell  a  lie,  this  constitutes  their 
budget  of  historical  information. 

"  Since  this  is  all  they  will  learn,  this  is 
all  I  attempt  to  teach  them ;  only,  by 
intensifying  each  scene,  I  am  able  to 
impress  upon  them  a  great  variety, 
without  risk  of  confusion.  I  tell  them 
stories,  and  they  act  them  out  after- 
wards, with  all  the  appropriate  scenery 
and  costumes,  and  some  of  the  money 
saved  from  the  lawn  is  expended  in  this 
necessary  luxury." 

Ilere  the  teacher  approached,  and 
whispered  some  secret  communication. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Charlotte.  "  Wc 
have  now  a  case  in  point,  that  exactly 
illustrates  the  working  of  the  system. 
The  other  day  I  related  the  escape  of 
Queen  Mary  from  Lochlcvcn  Castle,  and 
it  seems  that  the  children  who  sleep  in 
the  tower  have  been  reenacting  the 
story.  A  whole  party  of  them  ran  away 
last  night,  and  were  found  this  morning 
asleep  in  the  bam.  In  the  case  of  such 
escapades,  it  is  the  rule  to  imprison  the 
parties  concerned,  to  await  their  tridi 
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before  ine  and  their  fellows.  Madam, 
you  may  release  the  prisoners.*' 

The  teacher  opened  a  door  which  led 
into  a  small  room,  painted  like  a  dun- 
geon, and  lighted  by  narrow-grated 
windows.  Half-a-dozen  boys  and  girls, 
between  nine  and  twelve  years  old,  filed 
out  solemnly  and  seated  themselyes  on 
the  trial  bench,  with  an  air  of  heroic 
dignity. 

'*  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  se- 
Ycrity,  this  dungeon,  in  a  system  of  lib- 
erty and  attraction,''  said  Ethelbert. 

"It  is  the  counterpoise,"  answered 
Charlotte.  *'  The  intellect  is  developed 
by  attraction,  the  character  by  resis- 
tance. The  children  are  stimulated  to 
such  a  passionate  interest  in  ideas,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  dare  all  manner  of 
hardship  in  their  defence,  and  to  face 
the  dangers  which  they  must  hereafter 
encounter  in  real  life.  These  dangers 
result  fh>m  the  adoption  of  false  ideas ; 
and  from  failure  to  win  the  approbation 
of  the  world  for  those  which  are  true. 
Since  the  dangers  are  real,  and  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  is  just  that  the 
children  who  have  dared  to  originate 
new  ideas  should  bear  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  before  the  ideas 
ore  accepted.  They  must  learn  to  be 
heroes  as  well  as  thinkers,  or  their 
thoughts  will  always  be  stifled  at  the 
birth." 

Turning  to  the  culprits,  Charlotte 
a^ed  in  a  grave  tone : 

"  Who  is  responsible  for  this  affair  ?  " 

A  beautiful  boy  of  ten  years  old,  with 
large  steel-gray  eyes,  and  fair  curling 
hair,  rose  and  bowed. 

"  It  is  I,"  he  answered. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?  " 

**  Lord  Douglas." 

"Very  good.  You  may  tell  your 
story." 

"  After  you  had  told  us  about  Queen 
Mary,  we  went  down  by  the  brook  to 
think  it  oyer.  The  more  we  thought, 
the  more  we  were  indignant  at  her  cap- 
tivity, and  the  more  we  were  determin- 
ed to  release  her.  She  sleeps  in  the  tower, 
you  know,  in  the  room  above  ours." 

"  Where  is  Queen  Mary  ?  " 

Lord  Douglas  beckoned  to  a  little 


girl,  somewhat  younger,  but  as  beautiAil 
as  himselt  She  came  to  his  side  timid- 
ly, but  confident  in  his  powers  of  pro- 
tection. 

^  Just  look  at  her,"  said  Lord  Doug- 
las, with  the  quaint,  deliberate  admira- 
tion characteristic  of  boys  of  ten.  "See 
what  hair  she  has,  and  what  eyes !  Is 
it  possible  that  we  could  have  left  her^ 
in  that  horrid  castle,  and  with  that 
hateftd  Lady  Murray  ?  We  should  have 
been  pigs,  worse  than  the  followers  of 
Ulysses." 

"There  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  observed  Charlotte. 
.."I  should  think  there  was.  Well, 
we  plotted  together,  Ronald,  and  Henry 
Seyton,  and  myself^  and  before  supper  * 
we  contrived  to  secretly  warn  Queen 
Mary's  maids  of  honor,  the  girls  who 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  her,  you 
know.  We  agreed  to  escape  the  same 
night,  and  at  supper  we  could  hardly 
eat  for  thinking  about  it." 

"  /  did,"  interposed  a  chubby  little 
fellow,  "  because  I  was  not  sure  when 
we  should  have  another  chance." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  returned  Lord  Doug- 
las, with  magnificent  scorn.  "  Tou  were 
only  the  page.  Tou  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  crisis  as  we  did. 

"  Afber  supper,  we  managed  to  grease 
the  bolts  of  the  front  door,  and  to  take 
a  wax  impression  of  the  keys.  We  were 
in  such  a  hurry  that  the  impression 
wasn't  very  good;  but  that  did  not 
matter  much,  since  the  keys  are  always 
left  in  the  door." 

.  "  Then  what  was  the  use  of  taking 
an  impression,"  asked  Mr.  Lauderdale. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  we  had  to,"  answered 
Lord  Douglas.  "  They  did,  you  know. 
Well,  while  we  did  that,  the  ladies  of 
honor  stole  the  costumes  from  the  ward- 
robe,— and  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring 
you,"  said  the  little  Lord,  turning  to- 
ward his  feminine  cor^r^es  with  a  su- 
perb gesture,  "  that  they  did  their  busi- 
ness admirably.  No  one  suspected  them, 
and  they  hid  the  costumes  under  the 
bed-clothes. 

"We  went  to  bed  at  nine.  I,  of 
course,  did  not  sleep,  but  the  other  boya 
slept  like  logs." 
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"<  I  bet  I  did;'  said  the  smaU  podtiy- 
ist,  who  had  before  acknowledged  his 
matter-of-fact  sapper.  *^  Lord  Donglas 
had  talked  to  me  so  much,  I  was  dead 
beat  out  He's  an  avoful  fellow  when  he 
once  get's  going.'' 

"  WeU,**  said  Jiord  Donglas,  waving 
his  hand  in  condescending  acceptance 
of  his  comrade's  yalnable  but  inferior 
qualities,  '<  it  was  best  that  he  did  sleep, 
for  he  was  wide-awake  like  a  good-fel- 
low when  the  time  for  action  came. 

^'  When  the  dock  struck  one,  I  roused 
the  boys,  we  dressed^  and  crept  up 
stairs  to  knock  at  Queen  Mary's  door. 
Her  foithfnl  ladies  had  prepared  her,  and 
I  had  the  honor  of  taking  her  under  my 
special  protection." 

**  He  is  always  real  good  to  me,"  inter- 
posed Queen  Mary,  gratefully. 

"  Madam,  it  is  my  duty,  and  my  privi- 
lege," said  Lord  Douglas,  bowing.  '*  We 
stole  down  stairs  in  silence,  but  our 
hearts  beat  so  loudly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
every  one  must  hear  them." 

"  Oh,  I  was  terribly  frightened,"  said 
the  little  queen,  her  bine  eyes  dilating  at 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  peril. 

''That  was  quite  natural,  since  it  was 
she  alone  whose  life  was  in  danger  from 
her  wicked  enemies. 

''  We  had  no  difficulty  in  unbolting  the 
door  and  passing  out.  But  then  for  the 
first  time,"  •  .  and  the  boy  colored, 
hesitated,  and  oast  down  his  eyes  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  shame. 

"  What  was  the  matter  ? "  asked  Char- 
lotte. 

"Oh,  it  was  too  stupid  I  I  hardly 
dare  tell  you.  You  know  Loohleven 
Oastle  was  on  an  island  surrounded  by 
water — and  they  brought  a  boat  close  up 
to  tiie  wall  so  that  Queen  Mary  stepped 
into  it  and  rowed  off." 

^  Yerj  true." 

"Well,  here  it  is  not  so  at  all — and 
we  had  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
reach  the  water  I" 

"  That  was  extremely  inaccurate,"  said 
Obariotte,  infusing  a  tone  of  displeasure 
into  her  voice  for  the  first  time.  ''  I  am 
really  ashamed  that  you  could  have  un- 
dertaken to  escape  without  remembering 
this  insuperable  difficulty." 


"So  am  I,"  said  Lord  Douglas,  quite 
subdued.  "But  at  that  moment  we 
could  not  retreat.  We  reached  the  lake, 
I  spread  my  cloak  on  the  ground  that 
Queen  Mary  might  step  from  it  to  the 
boat." 

"  Oh,  for  shame !  "  cried  the  listening 
children.  "  That  was  Raleigh  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  I " 

Oonvinced  of  error  by  the  acclamation 
of  his  peers,  the  poor  little  lord  lost  all 
heart  His  gray  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
he  choked  back  bis  sobs  with  difficulty. 

"Ronald  may  finish,"  said  Charlotte, 
kindly. 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  say.  I 
could  have  told  the  whole  in  half  the 
time  that  he  has  been  at  it.  We  rowed 
across  the  pond — ^he  calls  it  a  lake,  and 
I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  it  sounds 
funny." 

"  Certainly  you  ought  to  call  it  a  lake," 
said  Charlotte.  "  How  could  Lochleven 
Castle  have  been  built  in  the  middle  of 
a  pond?" 

"Lake,  then.  When  we  got  to  the 
other  side,  we  didn't  know  what  to  do 
next.  Some  fellows  ought  to  have  come 
after  us,  and  that  would  have  been  splen- 
did. Lord  Douglas  said  we  must  find  an 
inn  where  Queen  Mary  might  ro —  re — " 

"  Repose  1 "  interrupted  Lord  Donglas, 
indignantly. 

"Which  means  rest,"  continued  the 
other.  "  He  never  thought  about  us,  and 
we  were  all  as  tired  as  she  was." 

"  Clown  I  "  cried  Lord  Douglas,  with 
tragic  vehemence.  "  How  dare  you  speak 
of  your  petty  trials  in  comparison  with 
hers  I  A  dethroned  queen,  insulted, 
threatened  with  the  scaffold,  stealing 
away  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  faithful  followers  1  Think  how 
she  must  have  felt,  and  be  thankfbl  that 
you  were  permitted  to  share  her  suffer- 
ings!" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  felt  awfully,"  said  Queen 
Mary,  and  sighed.  "I  believe  I  was 
sleepy  too,  for  I  was  real  glad  when  wo 
came  to  the  bam." 

"Lord  Douglas  said  that  it  was  an 
inn,"  continued  Ronald.  "Only  kept 
by  a  secret  friend  of  the  queen's." 

"A  wwsaZ,"  corrected  Lord  Douglas, 
with  emphasis. 
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^^So  we  climbed  up  the  ladder  and 
crept  into  the  hty,  and  pretty  soon  were 
all  fast  asleep.  I  believe  Lord  Donglas 
watched  part  of  the  night.  He^s  a  trae 
beat,  m  say  that  for  him." 

The  Douglas  grasped  his  follower's 
hand.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude  to  you 
just  now,"  he  whispered.  "Til  give 
you  my  jackknife." 

"It  don't  cut.  I'll  take  your  pencil 
instead,  if  you  like.  But  don't  be  in  a 
hurry.  Wait  till  to-morrow  to  think 
about  it." 

"  The  party  was  found  in  the  bam  this 
morning,"  said  the  teacher,  "  and  I  sent 
them  all  to  the  dungeon  immediately."  ' 

"Now,"  said  Charlotte,  "we  must 
judge  this  matter.  You  have  noticed, 
children,  that  Bertram  has  been  guilty 
of  two  gross  inaccuracies.  What  does 
he  deserve  for  this  ? " 

"  Disgrace  I "  cried  several  voices,  and 
Bertram  hung  his  head. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  shown  both  skill 
and  courage  in  realizing  the  history. 
Should  we  not  set  that  against  the  dis- 
grace ? " 

"Yes!  "said  the  children. 

"  On  account  of  the  mistakes,  there- 
fore, we  will  count  the  affair  a  partial 
failure,  and  I  wish  you  all  to  notice  that 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  such  mistakes 
where  the  circumstances  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent, so  nobody  need  try  again  to  run 
.away  at  night.  I  shall  certainly  consid- 
er it  a  total  failure  another  time.  In  re- 
gard to  Bertram,  however,  we  will,  after 
noticing  the  failures,  accord  him  an 
honor." 

"  Agreed,"  shouted  the  children. 

"Come  here,  Bertram."  Charlotte 
drew  the  boy  toward  her,  and  imprint- 
ed a  grave  kiss  on  his  forehead. 

"  You  may  write  his  name  in  large  let- 
ter? on  the  Board  of  Honors  this  even- 
ing," she  said  to  the  teacher,  "  and  those 
of  his  companions  in  smaller  letters. 
Good-bye,  children." 

And  Charlotte  led  her  guests  away. 

"  Charlotte,  you  are  perfectly  crazy," 
said  Mr.  Lauderdale,  when  they  had 
left  the  house.  "You  have  so  excited 
those  children  that  they  will  all  be  tum- 


bling out  of  bed  for  the   next   fort- 
night." 

"  Not  at  all.'  I  have  restrained  them 
by  pointing  out  an  imposubility  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  only  kind  of  re- 
straint to  which  human  beings  can  sub- 
mit with  dignity.  Shquld,  however,  an- 
other escapade  occur — ^which  is  extreme- 
ly improbable — I  shall  so  effectually 
wither  it  as  a  total  failure,  that  no  one 
will  dare  to  try  again,  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing the  laughing-stock  of  the  school." 

MASOABXC 

That  same  aA^moon,  Margaret  was 
seated  with  her  two  pupils  in  Mrs.  Lau- 
derdale's handsome  school-room.  The 
children  were  more  than  usually  rude 
and  restive,  and  Margaret's  patience 
more  than  usually  inefficacious.  They 
were  grained  like  their  mother,  and 
from  their  father  had  chiefly  inherited 
an  immense  capacity  for  self-indulgence, 
which,  deprived  of  his  grace,  showed 
greedy  and  coarse  enough.  The  dignified 
patience  of  a  shy,  shrinking  woman,  was 
entirely  thrown  away  upon  such  natures. 
They  needed  an  active,  bustling,  jolly, 
quick-tempered  person,  who  would  occa- 
sionally cuff  them  on  the  ears,  but  tell 
them  plenty  of  stories  afterwards  and 
often  excuse  their  lessons.  Margaret's 
conscientious  determination  to  drive  into 
their  rebellious  little  heads,  the  stipulated 
amount  of  arithmetic  and  geography, 
only  irritated  them, — and  they  had  no 
scruple  in  venting  their  irritation 
against  a  person  who  never  scolded,  nor 
raised  her  voice,  nor  complained  about 
them.  They  might  have  -lavished  bois- 
terous affection  upon  any  one  sufficiently 
boisterous  to  amuse  and  control  them  at 
the  same  time.  Margaret  could  do 
neither,  and  like  Mr.  Lauderdale  the 
children  found  their  governess  cold  and 
stiff  and  altogether  uninteresting.  She, 
keenly  alive  to  their  indifference,  and 
incessantly  reproaching  herself  for  it, 
was  herself  more  profoundly  irritated 
than  she  was  aware,  by  their  resem- 
blance to  their  mother.  This  resem- 
blance, or  rather  identity  of  nature,  like 
^a  fatal  prophecy,  continually  paralyzed 
all  her  efforts  either  to  love  or  improve 
the  children, — as  if  they  were  already 
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grown  up,  aad   hardened  into   coarse 

day. 

To  snnny,  sympathetic  natares,  that 
as^milate  -without  effort  all  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  that  comes  in  their  way, 
retaining  the  sweet,  and  chang^g  the 
bitter  to  mellowness,  persons  like  Mar- 
garet are  often  incomprehensible.  And 
coarse,  overbearingly  snccessfol  people, 
•^though  good-natured  as  cabbages, — are 
pitiless  towards  such  glacial  incapacities. 
Neither  suspect  the  fountains  of  tender- 
ness pent  up  behind  these  barriers  of  ice, 
the  delicate  talent  crippled  by  these  shy 
gaucheries.  Here  kindness  is  insufficient 
to  melt  the  barriers,  or  to  set  the  proud 
shrinking  soul  at  ease.  The  words  must 
be  penetrating  as  well  as  bland,  the 
sympathy  careful,  profound, — or  both 
are  rejected,  to  the  astonishment  and 
irritation  of  well-meaning  officiousness. 

People  rarely  take  the  time  or  trouble 
necessary  to  understand  characters. 
They  prefer  rather  to  regard  the  difficul- 
ties as  a  tacit  insult  to  themselyes,  and 
an  excuse  for  keeping  at  a  distance. 
They  will  build  green-houses  for  exotic 
heaths,  they  will  foster  early  violets  into 
bloom  with  lavished  cares.  But  souls, 
—more  precious  than  heaths,  more  tend- 
er than  violets, — are  reckoned  unworthy 
of  such  costly  paina ;  they  are  left  to 
freeze  unsheltered  on  biting  winter 
nights,  and  to  be  thrown  away  care- 
lessly among  other  withered  refuse. . 

'*  Grace,"  said  Margaret,  **  You  do  not 
know  your  lesson  at  all.  You  must 
learn  it  over  again.'^ 

"  I  shan't  do  it" 

Margaret,  without  further  words, 
handed  the  child  the  book.  Grace 
wrenched  out  the  page,  tore  it  into  pieces, 
and  laughed  triumphantly  in  Margaret^s 
fue. 

^  You  may  learn  the  next  lesson,  and 
I  will  hold  the  book  for  you,"  said  Mor- 
garety  coldly. 

Upon  this  the  child  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
floor,  where  she  lay  drumming  the 
carpet  with  the  heels  of  her  shoes.  The 
nmae  summoned  the  manoima  to  inquire  ^ 
into  the  cause  of  the  not  unusual  dis- 
turbance. 


"  Goodness  gracious,  Miss  Burnliani, 
you  are  letting  Grace  spoil  her  new  ten- 
dollar  shoes  in  that  manner  I  I  am 
astonished  that  you  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  control  these  children.  You  will 
ruin  their  tempers." 

Grace,  feeling  that  her  cause  was  forti- 
fied by  parental  tenderness,  stopped 
kicking,  but  yelled  a  little  louder,  as  if  to 
prove  the  vicious  influence  that  the  gov- 
erness had  already  exercised  over  her 
angelic  disposition.  Margaret,  far  more 
deeply  chagrined  by  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  ill-success  than  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale's words  could  mak^  her,  hesitated 
for  a  reply,  when  the  footman  entered 
the  room,  and  handed  her  a  pencilled 
note. 

"He's  waiting,"  said  the  man,  Jerking 
his  finger  over  his  shoulder  in  a  free  and 
easy  manner  upon  which  he  would  not 
have  ventured  in  presence  of  Margaret 
alone.  But  the  servants  were  always 
less  respectful  to  her  when  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale was  by. 

Margaret  glanced  at  the  note,  writ- 
ten in  a  foreign  language,  and  started 
up  hastily  to  leave  the  room. 

^^Stop  a  moment.  Miss  Bumham," 
interposed  her  employer ;  "  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  run- off  during  school- 
hours  in  this  harum-scarum  manner.  I 
pay  you  a  good  salary  to  teach  my  cliil- 
dren,  and  I  cannot  have  tlicm  cheated 
out  of  their  time.*' 

At  this  remark,  the  waiter  chuckled 
secretly  as  he  closed  the  door.  Margaret 
colored  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
as  white  as  steel. 

"  You  are  right,  madam,"  she  an- 
swered in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  wait, 
— and  of  course,  will  do  so.  I  only  re- 
gret thot  you  felt  obliged  to  s[)eak  so 
opeuly  before  the  servant  and  the  chil- 
dren." 

Had  Margaret  thrown  back  the  words 
into  Mrs.  Lauderdalo^s  face,  and  insisted 
upon  seeing  her  visitor,  tlie  good  dame 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  A 
five  minutes'  hearty  quarrel,  would  have 
opposed  no  obstacle  to  reconciliation  and 
concession  five  minutes  afterward:s  and 
the  atmosphere  would  have  been  cleared 
up  by  the  stonn. 
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*^rm  a  regular  outrand-outer,"  Mrs. 
Landerdale  was  accustomed  to  say.  ^*  I 
have  my  word  quick  and  sharp  as  you 
please,  and  all  is  oyer.  Give  me  an 
honest  temper,  and  none  of  your  sneak- 
ing Bullenness.*' 

But  the  dignity  that  refused  to  bandy 
words,  and  that  could  afford  to  acknowl* 
edge  an  error,  profoundly  annoyed  this 
honest  dame,  because  so  mysterious  and 
inexplicable.  Such  conduct  could  only 
be  the  cloak  for  some  concealed  imperti- 
nence. Margaret's  immediate  submission 
had  removed  too  quickly  all  open  pre- 
text for  scolding, — ^but  the  unexpended 
displeasure  launched  itself  helter-ekelter 
in  the  dark. 

^'  Xnd  who  is  this  '  He '  that  is  wait- 
ing? A  lover  under  the  rose,  PU  stake 
my  head.  I  think  it  is  high  time  I 
investigated  this  surreptitious  corres- 
pondence. Let  us  see  your  letter,  Miss 
Bumham.'' 

And  with  a  broad  laugh,  and  a  gesture 
intended  to  be  playful,  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
held  out  her  hand  to  snatch  the  little 
note.  But  Margaret  drew  back  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket. 

*'  Excuse  me,''  she  said,  in  distinct,  cold 
tones,  '^I  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
your  observation  that  I  should  not  allow 
my  own  affairs  to  interrupt  the  duties  I 
owe  to  you.  But  these  affairs  are  my 
own,  and  I  must  beg  leave  to  reserve  them 
exclusively  to  myself."  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
fumed  a  little,  but  presently  withdrew, 
not  before  she  had  officially  excused 
Grace  from  a  repetition  of  the  lesson. 

"  There  is  no  comfort  in  life,"  she  said 
to  herself, "  with  these  sly,  secretive  peo- 
ple. A  frank  outspoken  girl  I  could  love ; 
but  this  Margaret,  with  her  stealthy  obsti- 
nate ways,  is  like  a  cat  Wo  shall  never 
get  along  together." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  did  not  do  herself 
more  than  justice  in  asserting  that  she 
could  love  and  be  kind  to  a  person  more 
comprehensible  than  Margaret.  But 
moral  incompatibilities  constitute  obsta- 
cles to  the  best  intentions,  quite  as  insu- 
perable as  blindness,  or  deafness,  or  any 
other  physical  infirmity. 

As  soon  as  his  mother's  back  was 
turned,  Henry  Lauderdale  junior  hurled 


his  arithmetic  up  to  the  ceiling,  whence 
it  fell— minus  the  cover. 

^' Hurrah  1  I  bet  Miss  Bumham  got 
a  good  scolding  this  time  I "  he  cried,  ez- 
ultangly. 

"What  will  your  father  say  to  tbis 
arithmetic?"  said  Margaret,  ignoring 
the  boyish  impertinence,  at  which  nev- 
ertheless she  quivered  inwardly.  "  It  is 
the  third  you  have  spoiled  within  a 
month." 

"I'll  tell  him  you  threw  it  at  my 
head  because  I  did  not  know  my  sums." 

The  afternoon  wore  away  slowly,  the 
tasks  were  at  last  finished,  and  the  gov- 
erness and  pupils  released,  to  the  infinite 
content  of  all  parties.  Margaret  waited 
with  tingling  impatience,  until  every 
book  had  been  replaced,  and  the  desks 
rolled  back  to  precisely  the  requisite  an- 
gle,—an  operation  which  Henry  contrived 
to  prolong  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Finally  every  thing  was  in  order,  ihe 
children  dismissed  to  their  recreation, 
and  Margaret,  released,  sped  down  the 
avenue  to  the  park  gate. 
.  Under  the  hedge  in  the  road  was  seat- 
ed a  man,  whose  face  and  hands  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  gentleman,  but  whose 
coarse  ragged  clothes  rather  indicated 
a  common  tramp.  And  the  voice  in 
which  he  growled  at  Margaret  as  she 
approached,  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
degenerated  into  a  tramp,  like  the  tones 
of  a  broken  grand  piano,  pitched  into 
the  lumber  room. 

"  You  kept  me  waiting  long  enough  \ " 
said  this  agreeable  personage. 

"I  could  not  help  it,  father,"  said 
Margaret,  uttering  the  last  word  with 
difficulty,  as  if  it  stuck  in  her  throat. 
"  The  children's  lessons  were  notfidish- 
ed,  and  I  could  not  leave  them." 

"Well, — ^you've  brought  the  money,  I 
hope." 

"  All  I  have  for  the  moment,"  and  she 
emptied  her  small  purse  into  his .  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Bah  1    That  is  not  worth  shaking  a 

stick  at.    I  say,-*its  a  shame  that  you 

did  not  stay  at  your  uncle's,  you  might 

^have  managed  to  filch  me  much  more 

than  this." 

"  You  know  I  left  him,  because  he 
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forbade  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
yon." 

"  Jnst  like  your  romantic  nonsense.  It 
woold  have  been  far  more  practical  both 
for  yonrself  andforme,  to  stay  and  pick 
up  the  drippings  from  his  fat  table.  He 
need  never  have  known  that  yon  met  mo 
now  and  then  by  chance.'* 

"  What  t  "  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  in- 
dignant amazement,  **"  Yon  would  have 
wished  me  to  cheat  the  man  who  nour- 
ished me  with  his  bounty,  and  eat  at  his 
table  with  a  lie  on  my  lips  I  My  mother 
herself  would  not  have  done  that  for  yon. 
Oh,  do  not  suggest  such  infamy,  or  I  shall 
be^n  to  believe  that  you  are  " 

She  stopped  short.    Ilor  step-fother 

met  her  eyes  with  dogged  assurance. 
^'That  I  am  what?    Guilty  of  the 

theft  of  which  they  accuse  me  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  suppose  I  am.  Would  you 
ihake  me  off  like  a  mangy  cur,  as  all 
your  virtuous  firiends  have  done  ?  " 

Miurgaret  placed  her  hand  on  her  bo- 
iom,  as  if  to  seek  strength  and  inspira- 
tion of  s^me  concealed  talisman. 

"No,  no,"  she  I  cried.  "For  Tier  sake 
[  will  never  forsake  you  I " 

The  man  looked  at  her  a  moment  as  if  . 
lebating  whether  or  no  to  permit  some 
words  to  pass  that  trembled  on  his  lips. 
EEe  evidently  decided  that  further  confi- 
dence was  at  the  time  inappropriate, 
and  abut  his  Jaws  hard  together,  as  if  to 
force  back  into  his  muddy  consciousness, 
wRuever  might  be  trying  to  escape. 
Ihen  he  pulled  his  slouched  hat  over  his 
^yea,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  These  clothes,"  said  Margaret  timid- 
ly, "can  you  not  afford  to  wear  any  bet- 
ter? I  will  send  you  somo  more  money 
ioon. 


n 


He  langhed  gruffly.  "Tiiauk  you, 
girl.  I  dress  better  than  this  when  I  am 
at  home  and  receiving  company,  but  too 
much  toilette  would  be  rather  unhealthy 
in  this  vicinity."  He  strode  away,  nod- 
ding a  salutation,  in  which  an  ancient 
grace  struggled  through  an  acquired 
roughness  of  demeanor,  like  a  golden 
earl  escaping  from  beneath  a  fbstian  cap: 

Margaret  watched  her  step-father  out 
of  nght,  then  reSntered  the  park.    But 


instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  she 
sought  refuge  behind  a  lilac  bush,  where, 
unseen,  she  could  draw  fh>m  her  bosom 
the  flat  locket  that  held  the  precious 
miniature  of  her  dead  mother. 

A  fair,  sweet  face,  with  low,  broad 
forehead'  and  delicate  eyebrows  like 
Margaret's  own,  and  drooping  mouth, 
whose  settled  melancholy  relaxed  not  a 
line  of  the  forced  purpose  into  which  it 
had  been  composed.  An  heroic  but 
deadly  purpose,  to  which  her  life  had 
been  vainly  sacrificed,  the  endeavor  to 
rehabilitate  the  character  of  her  husband. 
In  him  she  had  persistently  believed,  for 
him  she  had  ^expended  her  energy  and 
her  fortune.  Margaret  had  consented  to 
accept  her  faith,  Margaret  had  nursed 
her  in  the  long,  terrible  illness  that 
closed  her  clouded  life,  Margaret  had 
taken  up  as  a  sacred  heritage,  her  faith 
in  a  man  whom  she  herself  disliked, 
and  had  continued  steadfastly  at  the  post 
where  her  dying  mother  had  left  her. 
Alone  in  the  world,  with  only  this  min- 
iature between  herself  and  dreariest  des- 
olation, often  this  frail  barrier  had 
proved  all-sufficient.  But  to-day  Marga- 
ret was  depressed  by  the  consciousness 
of  failure  in  her  easier  duties,  depressed 
by  a  new  suspicion  of  unworthiness  in 
the  object  of  her  patient  fidelity,  and  the 
desolation  seemed  to  draw  nearer. 

The  soul  is  less  exigent  than  we  sup- 
pose, and  often,  to  sustain  its  strength, 
needs  but  a  single  friendly  voice  that 
shall  say,  "Thou  art  strong  I"  But 
when  Uie  voice  fails,  and  all  other  com- 
fort fails,  the  poor  soul  is  sometimes 
very  desolate.  As  Margaret  looked  at 
the  face  of  her  lost  mother,  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  unaccnstomed  sobs  choked 
her  throat  For  a  moment  the  pent  up 
longing  and  loneliness  must  have  its  way, 
and  Margaret,  crouched  behind  tlie  li- 
lac with  her  one  treasure  in  her  arms, 
broke  down  into  an  agony  of  weeping. 

Short  is  the  space  loft  by  the  world 
for  indulgence  in  solitary  grief.  In  a  few 
minutes  Margaret  hoard  the  gate  swing 
open,  and  the  voices  of  Lauderdale  and 
Allston  returning  from  their  walk.  She 
instantly  checked  her  sobbing,  but  not 
in  time,  for  Ethelbert  said, 
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"  I  thonght  I  heard  some  one  crying 
just  now.    Who  can  it  be  ? " 

**  Oh,  it  is  probably  Grace,"  replied  the 
father  indifferently ;  **8he  is  ^al ways  in 
some  kind  of  troable."  And  Mr.  Lauder- 
dale walked  on.  He  was  qtite  alive  to 
the  pathos  of  tears  in  books,  or  in  people 
for  whom  he  was  not  responsible.  Bat 
the  troubles  in  which  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  interfere,  simply  annoyed  him, 
and  he  shirked  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Ethelbert  lingered  behind,  and  came 
directly  towards  Margaret^s  hiding-place, 
following  the  direction  of  the  sound  he 
had  heard.  Margaret  made  herself 
as  small  as  possible,  but,  as  Ethelbert 
passed  the  lilac,  she  saw  by  his  scarcely 
perceptible  start^  that  he  had  discovered 
her.  In  these  circumstances  an  awkward 
person  would  have  exclaimed  aloud; 
any  one  timid  or  indifferent  would  have 
withdrawn  at  once,  and  in  silence.  Eth- 
elbert did  neither.  Whatever  might  be 
the  cause  for  Margaret^s  grief,  she  had 
probably  cried  long  enough,  and  a  little 


diversion  could  not  fail,  to  do  her  good. 
He  walked  straight  on  therefore,  toward 
a  late  flowering  syringa,  leisurely  cut 
off  a  spray,  turned  and  came  back  to 
Maigaret. 

Her  habits  of  self-control  had  enabled 
her  to  recover  her  composure  during  this 
little  interval,  and  as  Ethelbert  ap- 
proached she  rose  to  meet  him. 

'^  We  have  been  visiting  the  school,'' 
he  said  directly.  '^I  thank  you  very 
much  for  telling  me  about  it." 

<^  I  need  not  ask  if  you  were  pleased  ? " 

"I  was  delighted.  The  school  is 
charming,  and  completely  imbued  with 
"the  imaginative  vitality  of  its  founders" 

Then  he  described  the  visit,  and  the 
escapade  of  the  history  class.  His  fluent 
description  demanded  but  few  interrup- 
tions from  Margaret.  He  talked  to  her, 
rather  than  with  her,  and  the  bright, 
kindly  speech  flrst  soothed,  then  inter- 
ested, then  cheered  his  companion,  just 
as  ho  probably  intended  that  It  should 
do. 
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THE  AFRICAN  EXODUS. 

BANTO  DOMINOO,  1869. 

"  And  God  said  unto  leracl  In  the  vUioDS  of  the  night :  *  Fear  not  to  go  down  ^Uo  EQyp^far  I  wiU 
there  make  qf  thee  a  grtat  people?  *' 


Amebiga  has  been  to  the  children  of 
Africa  what  Egypt  was  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  a  land  of  bondage  in  which 
they  toiled  as  an  alien  and  despised 
race.  They  toiled,  lut  they  also  learned, 
under  their  proud  masters  those  arts  of 
civilization  which  converted  a  feeble 
and  ignorant  tribe  into  "  a  great  peo- 
ple," disciplined  to  productive  industry 
and  trained  to  habits  of  orderly  obe- 
dience. 

Wisely  or  unwisely  done,  rightly  or 
wrongly  accepted  by  the  dominant 
race,  African  slavery  has  ceased  in  the 
United  States ;  and  leaving  the  past  to 
bury  its  own  dead,  the  futrfre  can  rec- 
ognize none  but  freemen  on  the  soil  of 
the  Union. 

But  this  change  in  the  political  status 
of  the  blacks  did  not  extinguish  the 


race.  It  still  exists  as  a  great  people 
though  a  peculiar,  and  to  those  who 
will  insist  on  the  term,  an  alien  racef 

This  strange,  but  numerous  people, 
represent  an  industrial  power  of  four 
millions.  More  by  an  extra  million 
than  the  population  of  the  United 
States  when  they  defied  the  arms  of 
England,  and  made  themselves  a  self- 
goveming  nation  in  1776. 

This  mighty  productive  power  still 
feels  the  shock  and  disorganization 
consequent  upon  the  sudden  change  of 
its  directing  forces ;  but  all  the  same,  it 
continues  alive  and  present  to  enhance 
by  so  much  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  country.  It  may  yield  less  for  the 
moment  than  it  produced  under  the 
intelligent  and  despotic  authority  of 
the  late  master-class ;  but  it  is  by  no 
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means  destrojed.  It  exists,  and  most 
be  emplojed,  fo;  botter  or  Tor  worse,  as 
the  stronger  whiu  rac«  eludl  be  wUe  oc 

Avoiding  uU  tnanner  of  «tlucal  dde 
iasues,  ve  will  keep  then  to  this  one 
great  and  undeniable  fact,  tbat  there 
ensts  in  the  United  States  a  peculiar 
people  reprcseatiDg  an  industrial  power 
of  four  millions ;  and  tbat  in  tbc  An- 
tilles there  arc  about  two  millionB  more 
of  tbc  suae  race  nhose  encrgica  ore 
'  !3S  wastefiillf  applied. 
Con  the  thirty  milliona  of  whites, 
'  h  whom  their  future  deatinies  are  to 
I  large  an  extent  interwoTen,  fancy 
*  nothing  to  them  or  their  chil- 
I  whatever  may  become  of  their 
L  frcedmen?  I  use  the  term 
I  as  the  one  moat  clearly,  fairly 
live  of  their  lineage  and  race 
mctcriBtJcs.  Negro  is  a  vord  of 
poach  even  among  thcmselTeB,  while 
"  deficee  their  origin  from  a 
■nd  and  magnificently  endowed  con- 
tinent, and  declares  for  the  race  a  dis- 
tinct  right  of  nationality  in  the  mother- 
land. In  adopting  that  name  and  title 
the  African  aseerta  the  great  truth  that 
tua  race  are  not  destitute  of  country 
aad  empire,  and  tbat  he  is  the  lineal  and 
legitimate  heir— whenever  be  chooses  to 
return  and  assert  his  birthright — of  as 
rich  and  noble  domains  aa  any  the  sun 
smiles  upon  in  alt  the  borders  of  the 
tomid  world. 

Already  soma  of  the  best  and  hraveet 
of  the  sons  of  Africa  are  bearing  back 
to  her  bosom  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
drilizatioa.     They    take    to  her    the 
choicest    trcasorcs  of  tbeir  house  of 
bandage ;  aa  Uoaes  and  hiB  brethren  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  carried  back  to  the 
^^tasd  of  their  inheritance  the  arte  and 
^HHenceB  of  their  Egyptian  masters.  The 
^^BtDgh,  the    loom,  the    foundry,  the 
^^B^m-^wer,  and  even  the  electric  tele- 
graph is  penetratiog,  and  will  soon  per- 
meate Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The 
death  of  the  staTC-trade  is  forcing  the 
^^^lite  chiefs  of  Africa  into  new  and 
^^bre  bopeitd  relations  with  the  white 
^^Kders  along  their  coasts.  MiseionorieB 
^^V  peace  and  ctrilizatiob  ore  trarcreing 


the  paths  formerly  monopcliicd  by  the 
slave-tr&dlng  caQlas,  and  commerce  is 
now  opening  profitable  markets  ia 
broad  and  fertile  realrna  in  the  interior 
of  Africa— nobie  realms  which  were 
barely  known  by  name — and  only  as 
slave-prodncing  marte — to  the  lost  gen- 
eration of  slave-buyers. 

In  those  beautiful  regions  the  boldcet 
and  best  instructed  of  the  liberated 
children  of  Africa  will  soon  build  up 
flourishing  and  world- respected  Slntc& 
They  may  well  be  of  suEh  vast  and 
welcome  utility  to  the  commerce  and 
maoufariureB  of  other  nations  tbat  it 
becomes  the  common  wisb,  as  well  03 
the  common  interest  of  oil  races  to  for- 
get prejudices  of  coate  and  color,  at  li 
happening  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
'  It  is  another  curious  parallel  between 
the  Hebrew  period  of  servitude  in 
Egypt  and  the  African  servitude  for  a 
like  period  of  four  hundred  yeara  ia 
America,  that  the  Egyptians  entcrtoiued 
similar  prejudices  of  race  towards  their 
Hebrew  slaves.  The  native  servants  of 
Joseph's  household  would  not  sit  at  the 
table  with  Joseph's  brothers,  becanse 
the  Hebrews  (perhaps  oe  aliens)  "  were 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."  High 
as  ho  was  in  rank,  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated as  were  his  eminent  services  by 
the  King,  Joseph  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  a  separate  abiding  place  as^gn- 
ed  to  his  kindred.  They  were  always 
held  as  an  alien  and  inferior  race  during 
their  long  and  severe  opprenticcship  to 
Egyptian  civiliia lion.  They  were  forced  ' 
to  learn  the  irtaand  the  habits  of  a  high- 
er order  of  civilization  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  a  strange  people,  who  despised 
and  "  hitrdly  entreated  them,"  because 
they  were  of  an  alien  race,  precisely  as 
the  A&icons  have  served  and  suQered 
under  the  foreign  yoke  of  thjir  Ameri-  1 

The  Hebrew  and  Airicon  slave  phasi 

have  such  a  marvellous  correspondetica 
even  to  the  sudden  mighty  and  irresisfi- 
ble  climax  of  onumdpation,  that  ono 
case  seems  like  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  other,  and  the  crowning  act 
of  a  great  A/rican  exadat  viUl  le  an  in- 
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The  children  of  Africa  will  not  con- 
sent to  remain  pariahs  and  aliens  in  a 
strange  land  when  a  great  empire  of 
their  own,  in  which  fertile  domains  in  a 
congenial  climate  and  theliighest  rounds 
of  social  distinction,  and  the  most  ele- 
yated  honors  of  political  rank  await 
their  acceptance  in  the  vast  realms  of 
the  mother-land.  They  must  and  will 
return  in  strong,  well-organized  bands 
to  take  and  to  keep,  to  subdue  and  to 
goyem  the  vast  empire  of  their  race. 

Two  caus^  both  of  them  harsh,  ai\d 
to  the  human  understanding  striking 
revelations  of  Diyine  Justice,  combined 
to  force  the  children  of  Israel  to  form 
themselves  into  the  compact  and  united 
nationality  which  God  had  promised 
they  should  become  in  Egypt.  One 
was  the  stem  divisions  of  raceandcasllld 
which  compelled  the  despised  Hebrews 
to  remain  apart  an  alien  and  subjugated 
people.  This  national  system  of  scorn 
and  repression  kept  them  a  distinct 
people  with  well-defined  and  firmly- 
knit  ties  of  race  unity.  Had  they  been 
allowed  equal  citizenship  and  encour- 
aged to  contract  marriage  and  business 
intimacies  with  the  Egyptians,  they 
would  have  probably  merged  their  na- 
tional peculiarities  into  the  larger  sea 
of  native  population,  and  melted  out 
of  history  as  a  separate  people.  With 
their  absorption  into  another  nationality 
would  have  also  passed  away  their  cher- 
ished traditions  and  expectations  of 
future  empire  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Again,  the  parallel  is  complete.  Would 
the  children  of  Africa  gird  up  their 
loins  to  recover  their  distant  inheritance 
and  leave  Africa  to  blossom  in  prosper- 
ous beauty,  were  they  not  held  apart 
and  treated  as  aliens  in  the  land  of 
their  bondage?  No;  the  visible  and 
permanent  lines  of  race-demarcation  are 
also  the  signs  and  the  charter  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  nationality  in 
that  ready  and  inviting  Africa  of  which 
our  freedmen  are  the  lineal  heirs  and 
the  natural  sovereigns. 

The  second  condition  precedent  for  a 
robust  national  existence,,  is  a  strong, 
hardy,  indtlstrious  population,  able  to 
create  wealth  and  ready,  to  defend  it ; 


and  such  a  people  was  moulded  in 
Egypt,  as  afterwards  another  in  Ameri- 
ca, out  of  the  hard  exigencies  of  many 
Buccesdve  generations  of  slavery. 

The  inflexible  prejudices  of  race  kept 
each  of  these  marked  and  peculiar  bond- 
people  apart  from  the  dominant  race  in 
the  land  of  their  sojourn,  and  the  con- 
stant toils  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions shaped  and  hardened  them  into 
an  industrious  and  disciplined  power. 
Meanwhile,  they  acquired  the  useful 
arts  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  which  alone  could  raise  them 
to  the  dignity  of  a  self-governing  pow- 
er. So  prepared,  the  children  of  Israel 
went  up  from  the  land  of  bondage  and 
established  a  great  nation.  60  pre- 
pared, the  duldren  of  Africa  are  even 
now  marshalling  their  hosts  for  a  mighty 
exodus.  Many,  in  numbers  probably  a 
large  majority,  will  remain  where  they 
were  bom ;  but  tens  of  thousands  are 
this  day  preparing,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, to  take  their  patt  in  building 
up  a  new  empire  in  Africa. 

Another  remarkable  sequence  is  the 
£Etct  that  in  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  spot 
on  which  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  from 
Africa  were  landed,  exists  a  regular  or- 
ganization of  the  "  Children  of  Africa," 
whose  aim  and  work  it  is  to  prepare 
the  rising  generation  for  the  great  exo- 
dus of  their  race. 

It  was  the  fittest  point  of  departure 
for  the  returning  keels  of  the  instructed 
and  disenthralled  Africans,  whose  feeble, 
ignorant,  and  barbarous  ancestors  had 
traversed  the  same  ocean-track  hither- 
ward,  as  bound,  suffering,  and  ill-treated 
slaves.  The  Training-School  of  Santo 
Domingo  was  formed  by  a  few  freed- 
men from  Baltimore,  under  the  friendly 
counsels  of  a  single  white  friend.  The 
Government  gave  them  a  part  of  the 
walls  of  an  old  barrack  which  they 
have  fitted  up  after  a  fashion,  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands  for  chapel  and 
school-house,  and  established  therein  a 
free  school.  The  Bible  Society  of  New 
York  supplies  the  pupils  with  the  Scrip- 
tures for  their  Sunday  reading-classes ; 
and  the  most  in|ere8ting  publications  of 
the  Tract  Society,  frimished  gratis  also, 
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haB  amply  proYided  the  eYening  schools 
with  welcome  books  for  the  young  and 
old.  This  grain  of  mnstard-seed,  sown 
in  modest  silence,  and  nurtured  by  the 
free-handed  kindness  of  societies  com- 
posed almost,  if  not  altogether,  of  whites 
whose  fftthers  were  slsYe-owners,  may. 
grow  and  expand  into  a  wide-branch- 


ing tree;  but  let  its  froits  be  few  or 
many,  those  who  go  forth  from  under  it 
will  assuredly  carry  back  to  the  mother- 
land the  most  precious  treasures  in  the 
gift  of  their  former  masters ;  the  Light 
of  Chritftian  CivilUation  and  the  Lote  of 
Induarial  Progress,  the  twin  pillars  of 
national  might. 


•♦> 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING. 

**  ni  put  a  girdle  round  abont  the  wixih,**'-ShaJeespeare, 


The  traYeller  from  foreign  lands,  whom 
a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Ounard  or 
the  French  line  has  brought  in  a  week 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  finds  that  the 
noble  ship  was  a  worthy  introduction  to 
the  new^  country,  where  all  he  sees  is  as 
grand  as  he  expected.  The  beantifnl 
hBj  with  its  smiling  banks  and  countless 
villas,  though  not  as  magnificent  as  that 
of  Rio,  nor  as  gorgeous  in  coloring  and 
rich  in  associations  as  that  of  Naples, 
inferior  even,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
Golden  Horn  in  its  eastern  splendor,  or 
to  the  grimly  imposing  harbor  of  Stock- 
holm, still  fills  him  with  delight,  and  the 
low,  busy  hum  of  the  great  city  rising 
from  beyond  the  forest  of  masts,  tells 
him  that  he  approaches  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  world's  commerce.  He  finds 
in  Broadway  a  street  abounding  in  all 
the  signs  of  enormous  wealth  and  bound- 
less activity,  and  far  surpassing  in  both 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Paris  or 
London,  Like  Eastern  bazaars,  devoted 
in  certain  parts  to  money  institutions,  in 
others  to  wholesale  houses,  and  again  to 
frysbionable  retail  trade,  it  impresses  him 
both  forcibly  and  favorably  by  its 
qilendor  and  its  vast  surging  life,  in 
spite  of  its  distressing  narrowness  and 
the  capricions  mixture  of  marble  palaces 
with  wretched  old  brick  houses,  and  of 
elegant  equipages,  fit  for  Hjde  Park  or 
the  Prater,  with  unsightly  hacks  and  old- 
frshioned  drays.  He  looks  with  wonder 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  which  has 
widened  and  regulated  itself  with  no 
Hausmann  to  direct  and  to  demolish,  and 
though  he  may  smile  at  finding  the  pal- ' 


atial  mansions  of  "  morcliant  princes," 
presenting  their  narrow  fronts  with 
wearisome  uniformity  close  to  the  street, 
unconscious  of  perron  or  parte  cocMrCj 
and  lacking  even  the  little  elbow-room 
eked  out  by  humbler  dwelliogs  in  a  tiny 
lawn  or  modest  fiower-gardcn,  ho  is  nat- 
urally struck  by  the  miles  and  miles  of 
wealth-bespeaking  Rows  and  Terraces, 
interpersed  with  costly  edifices  of  larger 
dimensions  and  almost  overwhelming 
splendor.  He  finds  in  the  Park  a  signal 
evidence  of  the  munificence  of  a  repub- 
lican community,  well  directed  and  em- 
inently useful,  with  a  prospect  of  future 
increase  proportionate  to  that  of  the  city, 
to  which  it  is  at  once  an  ornament,  an 
honor  and  a  health-giving  dcliglit.  In 
fine,  without  referring  to  the  higher,  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  which  he  mlbts  in 
this  the  genuine  capital  of  the  Union,  he 
cannot  fail  being  impressed  with  the 
material  grandeur  of  this  portion  of  the 
New  World,  and  he  begins  to  under- 
stand practically  tlie  marvellous  accounts 
of  American  wealth  or  American  energy, 
with  which  all  Europe  is  riogiug.  A 
visit  to  the  gold-room,  makes  him  think 
less  of  the  Exchange  or  the  Bourse  than 
he  did  before,  and  at  the  American  In- 
stitute Fair  in  the  colossal  rink,  ho  finds 
proofs  of  inventive  genius  such  as  no 
nation  on  earth  has  yet  displayed.  Ho 
is  fully  satisfied  that  the  statements  he 
has  heard  at  home  were  not,  as  hefonred, 
exaggerated  by  patriotism  or  colored  by 
partiality,  and  he  is  naturally  desirous  to 
see  more  of  this  wonderful  country,  and 
full  of  expec^ition  of  what  he  will  see 
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on  bis  way  to  the  political  capital,  and  a 
little  beyond,  to  tbe  famous  Old  Domin- 
ion renowned  in  English  history,  and  as 
grand  in  her  tragio  humiliation  now  as 
she  was  in  her  full  power,  when  she 
gave  statesmen  and  presidents  to  the 
Union. 

His  anticipations  are  to  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed. He  finds  that  tbe  American, 
the  Nomad  of  civilization,  is  like  his 
brother  Komad,  tbe  Arab,  satisfied  if 
he  is  but  in  motion,  but  treats  all  other 
things,  including  comfort,  health,  and  life 
itself,  as  matters  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence. 

His  hack  carries  him  after  dinner 
down  an  indescribable,  dirty,  ill-paved 
street,  to  a  wooden  sbanty  near  the 
wharf.  The  driver  jumps  down,  rough- 
ly demanding  his  fare,  before  he  deigns 
to  open  the  door,  jerks  his  portmanteau 
from  the  foot-board  behind,  throws  it 
down  in  the  black  mnd  and  vanishes. 
The  traveller  looks  instinctively  for  the 
Station.  He  is  on  his  way  from  New 
York,  the  Empire  city,  as  he  has  heard 
it  called  daily,  to  Washington  the  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the 
North  to  the  South ;  the  one  great  line 
on  which  the  immense  travel  of  the  whole 
people  carries  daily  tens  of  thousands  in 
one  or  the  other  direction.  He  recalls 
the  saperb  stations  of  great  European 
cities,«from  the  magnificent  ddbarcad^re 
of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  to 
the  tiny  wood-carved  cottage  on  the 
Bergstrasse;  he  sees  in  his  mind  the 
vast  halls,  adorned  with  statues  and  fres- 
coes, through  which  he  passed  in  Vi- 
enna before  he  entered  the  train  going 
East,  and  thinks,  perchance,  of  the  quaint 
but  spacious  houses  by  the  side  of  the 
railway  in  Egypt  with  their  airy  rooms 
and  rich  ornamentations. 

He  has  to  learn  that  travelling  means 
in  America  rushing  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  next  to  rushing,  pushing. 
The  lesspn  is  at  hand,  for  as  he  stands  in 
the  deep  mud,  looking  disconsolately 
around  for  the  station,  or  an  obliging  ofii- 
cial'in  his  uniform  to  direct  his  steps,  he 
is  rudely  jostled  on  all  sides,  his  luggage 
is  kicked  about,  his  umbrella  knocked 


over,  and  boys  yell  at  him,  Evening 
papers  ?  and,  Black  y>  boots  ?  At  List 
he  sees  a  stream  of  people  entering  a 
little  wooden  shed ;  he  follows  them  and 
finds  himself  in  a  dirty,  crowded  room, 
with  a  little  window  on  one  side,  which 
he  finds  out  is  the  ticket  office.  He 
purchases  his,  if  kind  friends  have  not 
saved  him  the  trouble,  by  procuring  one 
for  him  at  a  hotel,  and  luckily  finds  a 
porter  by  his  side,  whom  the  prospect  of 
a  handsome  gratuity  inclines  to  be  gra- 
cious. By  his  aid,  he  makes  his  way 
through  an  almost  furious  crowd,  into 
another  shed,  still  dirtier  and  meaner 
than  the  first,  where  he  is  literally  pelted 
with  huge  iron-bound  trunks ;  they  pass 
between  his  legs  threatening  to  upset 
him;  they  knock  against  his  arms  and 
his  sides,  they  are  lifted  over  his  head 
and  endanger  his  life.  Then  they  are 
thrown  pell-mell  on  a  platform,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  infernal  din,  bewildered 
and  confused,  he  is  rudely  summoned  by 
an  Irishman  on  the  other  side:  Now 
then,  your  ticket  I  Then  comes  the  only 
drop  of  comfort  he  is  likely  to  have  on 
his  journey ;  he  receives  his  check  and 
is  relieved  of  all  care  for  his  luggage  till 
he  arrives  at  his  hotel.  But  what  must 
he  do  next  ?  How  ho  wishes  for  one  of 
those  cozy  waiting-rooms  for  first  class 
passengers,  with  their  easy  chairs  and 
sofas,  their  gay  decorations  and  bright 
windows,  their  pleasant  companions  and 
obliging  officials!  He  is  out  again  on 
the  street,  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
run  over  by  street  cars  and  huge  vans, 
by  hacks  dashing  up  and  drays  turning 
suddenly  round ;  at  lost  he  asks  a  civil- 
looking  person,  who  answers  with  a 
stare  and  an  apparent  doubt  of  his  riglit 
to  be  travelling  alone :  There's  the 
ferry  1  He  enters  a'Jiuge  wooden  build- 
ing, into  which  men  and  women,  drays 
and  wagons,* wheel-barrows  and  luggage- 
crates  are  shoved  promiscuously,  till  he 
is  stopped  at  a  stile,  through  which  only 
one  person  can  pass,  and  where  of  course 
is  the  inevitable  rush  and  the  unfailing 
jam.  He  has  to  unbutton  his  coat  and 
to  show  his  ticket,  or  else  to  pay. a 
few  cents.  He  follows  the  crowd,  and 
.  seeing  the  chains  of  a  ferry-boat  before 
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hira,  he  goes  toward  them,  when  he  is 
met  hj  a  stream  of  eager  people  'rashfng 
OQt  and  fairlj  overwhelming  him.  And 
again,  there  is  no  one  to  direct  him,  no 
dgn-hoard  to  goide  him,  no  official  to  he 
oonsnited.  A  new  ware  rushing  up 
trom  the  ticket-office  at  last  seizes  him, 
and  he  drifts  helplessly  aloDg,  acro&s  a 
hanging  bridge,  into  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage, which  he  sees  marked,  LaJics^ 
Oabin,  and  nearly  ont  again  at  the  other 
end,  on  to  the  bow  of  the  yesseL 

Ileayen  be  thanked  I  He  is  on  the 
ferry-boat,  and  for  a  few  minutes  enjoys 
the  bracing  salt-sir,  the  glorious  view 
down  the  bay  and  up  the  river,  and 
above  all,  the  certainty  of  not  having  a 
host  of  elbows  stuck  into  his  side  and 
people  pressing  him  behind  till  he  near- 
ly suffocates  /those  before  him.  But  he 
has  not  much  time  to  recover :  he  hears 
a  clanking  of  chains,  a  winding  of 
wheels,  and  firmly  grasping  his  um- 
brella and  his  dressing  case,  he  is  once 
more  lifted  off  his  feet  and  carried  help- 
lessly in  a  fearful  rush  over  the  boat, 
across  a  yawning  gulf  between  its  bow 
and  its  floating  bridge  on  shore,  and 
into  a  somewhat  cleaner  and  airier 
building,  half-filled  with  counters  offer- 
ing fruits  and  refreshments.  Ho  looks 
around,  but  here  also  "mo  sign,  no  help ; 
he  must  follow  the  crowd,  and  to  his  in- 
tense disgust,  he  is  once  more  stopped 
in  a  narrow,  crammed  passage,  to  obey 
the  fieroely-uttered  summons:  Tickets! 
At  last  he  finds  himself  in  what  he  may 
take  for  a  station,  if  he  chooses — an  im- 
mense structure,  filled  with  train?,  and 
0  wonder  I  placards  are  hanging  on 
some  of  the  cars,  with  ^he  name  of  their 
destination  printed  in  large  letters.  De- 
▼ontly  gratofhl  for  the  first  item  of  in- 
formation vouchsafed  him,  He  hurries — 
for  he  has  already  learned  to  rush  like 
others — but  is  met  by  a  stem:  Next 
oar,  this  car  for  ladies !  Oh,  the  bitter 
lesson  he  has  to  learn,  that  whatever  his 
birth,  rank,  and  station  in  life  may  be, 
he  is  here  but  a  man,  and  as  a  man  an 
inforior  animal,  who  is  not  safely  to  be 
trusted  with  ladies  I  Like  a  good  travel- 
Isr,  he  does  not  grumble,  but  takes 
things  aa  he  finds  them,  and  is  on  the 


point  of  entering  a  car,  when  he  hoars  a 
stentorian  voice  from  the  farthest  end  of 
the  train  cry  out :  Sleeping  car,  gentle- 
men! 

He  has  heard  much  of  this  great 
American  invention,  and  has  been  aJ- 
vised  to  spare  his  strength  and  avoid 
unnecessary  fatigue  by  taking  a  berth 
and  sleeping  all  night.  He  walks  down, 
therefore,  into  the  utter  darkness,  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeds,  and  finds  a 
man,  lantern  in  hand,  selling  tickets  for 
berths  and  staterooms.  He  obtains  a 
ticket,  but  not  the  information  whore  to 
find  his  berth,  and  at  hap-hazard  mounts 
a  platform  leading  to  a  peculiar-looking 
car.  It  is  locked.  He  starts  to  try  the 
other  end,  and  after  having  waded 
through  a  long  mud-puddle,  which  he 
could  not  see  in  the  deep  night  which 
reigns  in  this  part  of  the  building,  ho  finds 
a  cx>lored  servant  who  tells  him  to  walk 
in.  Here  also  utter  darkness  I  A  man 
with  a  lantern  comes  and  enables  him  to 
read  the  letter  and  nuniber  of  his  berth 
— but  it  turns  out  that  he  must  go  to 
another  car.  At  last  he  has  found  the 
place  and  admires  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  seats  give  up  a  mattress,  pil- 
lows, blankets,  and  coverlets,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  a  very  comfortable-looking 
bed  is  improvised  in  a  few  minutes.  His 
watchful  eye,  however,  discovers  here 
also  the  sad  disproportion  between  out- 
ward splendor  and  real  comfort.  The 
woodwork  of  the. car  is  superb  in  it-j  va- 
riety of  material  and  excellence  of  finish ; 
heavy  damask  curtains  hang  from .  rich 
gilt  cornices  and  the  seats  are  covered 
with  costly  plush  or  velvet.  But  before 
he  has  become  well  at  home  in  the 
berths,  which  remind  him  uncomfort- 
ably of  his  state-room  on  the  steamer,  he 
is  once  more  imperatively  ordered  to 
show  his  ticket,  a  lantern  is  thrust  in 
his  eye  and  a  second  guard — perhaps  a 
detective  ? — inspects  him  as  if  he  were  a 
criminaL  His  neighbor  is  a  lady,  and 
he  hears  how  she  pleads  in  a  low  tone. 
But  the  conductor  opens  the  curtains 
unceremoniously,  and  tells  her  he  must 
see  his  passengers,  telling  her  as  a  half 
excuse  for  his  rudeness,  with  a  grim 
smile  of  delight  at  the  trick  and  his  own 
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sagaoity,  that  lie  has  bat  jost  before  dis- 
covered a  man,  who  had  ''  doubled  "  in 
on  another  passenger  and  tried  to  hide 
behind  him  under  the  blankets  in  order 
to.  escape  paying  his  passage-money  I 
After  a  few  moments'  silence,  an  un- 
lucky baby  lifts  up  its  voice  and'  has  to 
be  very  audibly  persuaded  to  be  a  **  good 
child  '^  by  an  offer  of  refreshment ;  then 
a  couple  of  politicians  enter  mto  a  loud 
and  warm  discussion  on  the  approach- 
ing election  in  theur  State ;  a  poor  boy 
with  a  whooping-cough  starts  from  his 
couch  crying  in  his  sleep :  I  am  dying ! 
and  then  breaks  forth  in  vehement 
spasms  of  coughing,  and  thus  it  keeps 
on,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  huge  barrack, 
where  some  forty  or  fifty  people  are 
packed  away,  with  nothing  but  thin 
partitions,  opened  at  the  top,  and  h&ir 
drawn  curtains,  to  separate  them  from 
each  other. 

The  traveller,  weary  of  having  so 
much  more  company  in  the  car  and  in 
his  little  berth  than  he  is  accustomed 
to,  hails  the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  ineffably  mean  surround- 
ings of  the  great  city.  Sterile  fields  al- 
ternate with  small  woods  of  scrub  pines ; 
huge  gullies  rend  the  red  soil  in  all  di- 
rections and  wretched  hovels  with  half- 
clad  negroes  meet  his  eye  everywhere. 
Afar  off  he  sees  the  magnificent  cupola 
of  the  Oapitol  rise  pure  and  white  above 
the  low  mists,  and  his  heart  beats  high  at 
the  sight  of  the  palace,  from  which  as  f^om 
the  heart  of  a  great  nation,  its  lifers  blood 
pulsates  through  this  colossal  empire. 
But  he  looks  in  vain  for  smiling  kitchen 
gardens,  for  rows  of  pretty  cottages  and 
stately  country  mansions,  and  for  the 
low  but  cozy  houses  of  far-stretching 
suburbs  to  which  his  eye  had  been  used 
at  home.  A  few  wooden  sheds,  a  row 
of  black  men  and  boys  perched  on  a  rail 
fence  and  a  herd  of  pigs  wandering  in  per- 
fect happiness  through  heaps  of  garbage, 
are  all  the  indications  of  a  great  city  he 
beholds,  before  his  train  is  shoved  into  a 
dark  shed,  stops,  and  leaves  him  once 
more  to  his  own  inspirations.  He  follows 
the  inevitable  rush  down  a  long  narrow 
passage,  beset  on  all  sides  by  hand- 
trucks,  wheelbarrows  and  dogs,  to  say 


nothing  of  impatient  elbows  and  un- 
wieldy 'baskets,  that  leave  their  mark  in 
his  side,  till  he  is  pushed,  he  hardly 
knows  how,  into  a  vast  building,  hand- 
some enough  in  its  large  proportions  and 
solid  structure;  but  utterly  bare  and 
deserted.  In  vain  does  he  inquire  of 
several  persons,  what  he  must  do; 
every  body  seems  to  be  in  a  desperate 
state  of  hurry  and,  though  civil  enough  in 
look  and  word,  to  have  no  time  for 
answering  •questions.  In  vain  does  he 
look  for  the  book-stall  and  the  refresh- 
ment room,  which  ho,  has  come  to  con- 
sider an  indispensable  comfort  of  every 
railway-station  on  earth;  in  vain  for 
the  uniformed  official  or  even  a  porter 
with  his  badge,  to  whom  he  might  turn 
for  information.  It  need  not  be  said 
with  what  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
independent  American,  who  needs  no  gui- 
dance and  no  help,  but  is  "  ever  enough 
in  himseli^^'  and  with  what  pity  ipr  his 
own  ^^  foreign  helplessness^'  he  approach- 
es the  doors ;  but  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  drowned  in  an  instant  by  a 
score  of  powerful  whips  thrust  literally 
into  his  face,  while  a  Babel  of  voices 
shouts  in  his  ears  a  perfect  torrent  of  un- 
intelligible names. 

Happy  the  man  who  con  here  take  a 
cab  and  drive  at  once  to  his  hotel,  to 
make  his  morning  ablutions  and  enjoy  a 
breakfast  such  as  he  is  not  likely  to  re- 
remember  having  found  outside  of  Scot- 
land I  He  will  feel  as  if  he  had  indeed 
reached  the  desired  haven,  and  will,  for 
some  time,  remain  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  strange  fact  that  Washington,  a 
large,  opulent  city  and  the  capital  of  the 
Great  Hepublio,  fhe  residence  of  a  nu- 
merous diplomatic  eorps  and  the  polit- 
ical elite  of  the  whole  nation,  cannot  yet 
boast  of  a  first-cIasS  hetel  I 

But  woe  is  him,  if  his  fate  carries  him 
farther  on  the  great  high-road  from  the 
North  to  the  South  I  Afler  having  run 
the  gauntlet  of  intolerable  rudeness 
through  a  crowd  of  black  and  white 
coachmen,  he  finds  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  muddy  street,  cut  up  with  railway 
tracks,  in  constant  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  express-wagons  and  luggage- 
vans,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
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low  drinking-Bhops,  crowded  even  at 
that  boar  with  thirsty  laborers  and 
loafers.  He  has  heard,  however,  and 
learned  by  experience  that  the  Amer* 
ican  is  invariably^  civil  and  ready  to  give 
information ;  he  inquires,  therefore,  of  a 
passer-by,  where  the  train  for  the  South 
is^  and  receives  a  willing  answer,  ac- 
companied by  a  dramatic  gesture  of  the 
hand.  Can  it  really  be,  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  run  after  that  little  horse-car, 
which  is  just  moving  off  through  slush 
and  mud,  and  seems  to  be  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  passengers  of  every 
rank,  age,  and  color?  He  remembers 
where  he  is,  grasps  his  impediments  and 
hurries  after  the  fast  retreating  car.  No 
helping  hand  is  stretched  out  to  him ; 
not  a  word  of  information  is  vouchsafed, 
and  as  he  jumps  on  the  platform  behind, 
be  cannot  help  smiling  grimly  at  his  un- 
wonted agility,  and  wondering,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  ei\joyment  at  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
what  will  become  of  him  next?  He  is, 
of  course,  duly  asked  for  his  ticket,  a 
ceremony  which  he  has  gone  through 
80  often  that  he  has  long  ceased  to 
grumble  at  it,  and  marvels  again  to  see 
how  this,  the  great  train  to  the  South, 
moves  leisurely  through  the  wide  streets 
of  the  dty  and  condescendingly  picks  up 
or  sets  down  stray  passengers  all  along 
the  road.  At  last  he  reaches  a  wharf  on 
the  river,  if  a  sand  hole,  half  filled  with 
stagnant  water,  and  a  tew  rickety,  rot- 
ten beams  and  planks,  covered  with 
mud  and  garbage,  deserve  that  name, 
and  sees  a  crowd  rush  once  more,  as  if 
thmr  lives  were  in  danger,  on  board  a 
little  dirty  steamboat,  where  he  is  ex- 
pected to  make  his  way  through  piles  of 
baggage,  under  horses'  heads  and  over 
boxes,  babieS)  and  bleating  sheep  to  the 
cleanest  and  quietest  place  be  may  find. 
After  a  while,  a  colored  man  will  come 
and  ringing  a  huge  bell  before  his  face, 
smnmon  him  to  breakfast ;  but  with  this 
meal  and  the  landing  on  Virginia's  soil 
begins  a  sad  period  in  his  travels,  which 
is  better  omitted  here,  for  the  same 
reason  which  makes  us  turn  aside  when 
we  meet  a  lady  whom  we  have  once 
known,  when  she  was  great  and  rioh  in 


children  and  in  honor,  and  who  now  ap- 
pears before  us  in  sad  weeds,  alone  and 
with  downcast  *eye,  but  still  so  grand 
and  so  noble  in  her  solitude  and  sorrow, 
that  wo  feel  pity  would  be  out  of  place 
and  sympathy  superfiuous. 
•  Is  American  travelling  really  a  pen- 
ance? Far  from  it.  The  railways  of 
the  repablio  have  undeniable  advantages 
over  those  of  the  Old  World,  which  no 
experienced  traveller  will  fail  to  appre- 
ciate fally.  The  manner  in  which  the 
cars  are  built,  the  system  of  checking 
luggage  for  thousands  of  miles,  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  conductor,  and 
even  the  supply  of  ice-water,  and  the 
boy  with  papers  and  books,  are  points  of 
great  excellence.  But  American  rail- 
ways lack  as  yet  two  important  features, 
which  are  somewhat  valued  abroad: 
comfort  for  the  traveller  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  company's  officials. 

The  idea  of  comfort  is,  of  course,  a 
relative  one,  and  can,  therefore,  only 
cautiously  be  applied  to  a  general 
judgment  of  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  life  of  a  great  nation.  The  foreigner 
is  apt  to  imagine  comfort  to  mean  that 
he  may  find  on  the  train  which  he 
chooses  for  a  pleasure  excursion,  a  snug 
though  not  very  large  salon,  handsomely 
but  not  gorgeously  famished,  with  an 
abundance  of  lounges  and  easy-chairs, 
tables,  and  mirrors,  and  no  draught  and 
no  dust.  He  shows  his  ticket  when  he 
enters  the  car,  and  surrenders  it  when 
he  arrives  at  his  destination;  he  only 
sees  the  guard  when  he  wants  him  to 
render  him  a  service,  and  although  it  is 
done  for  a  consideration,  he  never  asks 
in  vain  for  information,  for  refreshments, 
or  for  special  favors.  His  wife  sits  down 
with  her  cliildren  on  the  floor  around 
her ;  his  sister  takes  her  embroidery  or 
her  novel,  and  he  ensconces  himself  in 
an  arm-chair  near  the  large  window  to 
eiyoy  the  scenery.  Other  groups  occupy 
other  parts  of  the  little  salon,  and  enter 
into  a  friendly  chat  or  remain  as  far  apart 
OS  if  they  were  in  another  train,  as  their 
tastes  moke  it  preferable.  Thus  they 
spend  a  few  hours  pleasantly  and  quietly, 
and  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  they  are  fresh  and  fit  to  enter 
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any  room,  hayiog  enoouDtered  no  cinders 
and  no  dost. 

The  American,  gregarioas  by  nature 
and  by  education,  would  dislike  snob  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  seeks  bis  comfort  in  tbe 
greatest  number  witb  wbora  be  can  as- 
sociate.    He  must  bave  a  wandering 
caravanserai,  in  wbiob  eigbty  or  a  hun- 
dred persons  of  all  classes  and  colors  and 
ages  are  assembled  togetber,  and  wbere 
be  can  move  about  in  bis  nervous  rest- 
lessness  to   meet  friends,  to  make  ac- 
quaintances, and  to  see  new  faces  and 
TLQw  phases  of  life.    He  loves  to  bear 
a   roar   of  voices   around   bim,   with 
people   constantly   moving    from    seat 
to    seat,  or  up  and   down    tbe  long, 
narrow  passage   in  tbe   middle.      He 
would  not  like  to  sit  alone,  but  presses 
down  into  a  narrow,  double  seat,  wbere 
every  movement  brings  bim  in  personal 
contact  with  his  neighbor  and  makes 
bim  master  of  bis  ease  and  comfort  for 
tbe  jourDcy.    Tlie  book  of  Job  comes 
into  prominence  once   more,    for   the 
American — even  tbe  fragile,  delicate  lady 
—submits  with  admirable  patience  to 
the  tyranny  which  such  close  proximity 
must  needs  produce ;  the  open  window, 
admitting  with  tlie  cold  draught  almost 
invariably  a  current  of  cinders  and  dust, 
the  balf-fiUed  spittoon  with  its  nauseous 
contents,  the  restless  activity  and  the 
easy  familiarity  of  the  neighbor  are  all 
borne  in  silence  and  cheerful  submission. 
The  American  delights  in  the  length  of 
his  train  and  the  variety  of  its  contents: 
he  pays  a  visit  to  the  luggage-room  to 
inspect  trunks  and  boxes ;  be  chats  with 
the  express  agent  and  looks  at  the  count- 
less parcels  he  has  under  his  charge,  firom 
the  small  box  filled  with  precious  gold  to 
the  !N^ewfoundland  dog  on  his  chain,  froia 
the  bridal  bouquet  he  carries  to  one  sta- 
tion to  the  long,  narrow  box  which  he 
has  to  deliver  at  the  next  cemetery.   He 
spends  an  hour  in  the  smoking-room, 
where  "  black  and  white  do  congregate," 
and  then  passes  from  car  to  car,  disre- 
garding the  danger  and  enjoying  the  in- 
tercourse with  several  hundred  of  his 
fellow-travellers. 

It  is  an  amusing  feature  in  the  history 
of  American  railways,  that  while  Austria 


and  other  foreign  countries  bave  imitated 
tbe  long^  double-seated  car — which  in 
southern  regions  and  the  tropics,  with 
its  oane  seats  and  backs,  and  large  gauze- 
covered  windows,  is  the  perfection  of 
comfort — America,  on  tbe  other  hand,  be- 
gins slowly  in  this  point  also  to  imitate 
the  Old  World  and  to  introduce  cars  with 
private  eompartments.  The  tenderness 
bf  American  pride  forbids  the  calling 
them  by  their  right  names,  and  henoe 
there  are  no  first-class  and  second-class 
cars,  but  virtually  the  same  is  accom- 
plished under  the  somewhat  ludicrous 
title  of  drawing-room  c&tB  and  silvers 
palaoe  cars.  Aside  from  the  enormous 
price,  these  new  cars  are  well-arranged 
and  offer  every  comfort  which  is  attain- 
able on  American  railways;  they  are 
well  hung  and  go  easily;  the  little  com- 
partments are  cozy  and  snugly  fitted  up 
.  with  easy  seats,  large  windovrs,  tables, 
and  mirrors,  and  privacy  is  secured,  if 
not  absolutely,  at  least  to  a  great  degree. 
Perhaps  the  only  drawback  is  the  utter 
disregard  paid  here  also  to  the  unfortu- 
nate single  gentleman,  who  does  not 
choose  to  engage  four  seats  at  once. 
There  is  no  axiom  truer  than  that,  in 
travelling  in  America,  money  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  but  a  wife  so  indis- 
pensable, that  a  well-known  poet  could 
give  his  trans-Atlantic  friend  the  candid 
advice :  If  you  really  want  to  travel  for 
six  months  in  the  United  States,  you  had 
better  marry,  steal,  or  borrow  a  wife, 
than  go  alone. 

Op  the  subject  of  responsibility  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  on  that  of  comfort.  Nothing 
can  exceed  tbe  thorough  defectiveness 
of  the  American  railway  system  in  this 
respect,  and  the  consequences  are  over- 
whelming in  their  fatality.  From  the 
humblest  brakeman  to  the  president  of 
the  road,  the  officers  utterly  and  disdain- 
fully disclaim  being  responsible  for  any 
thing  to  any  body.  If  the  switchman 
has  forgotten  his  duty  and  hastens  a 
number  of  souls  unprepared  into  eterni- 
ty ;  if  the  engineer  is  drunk  and  runs  in- 
to another  train,  producing  a  calamity 
that  sends  misery  to  a  thousand  homes ; 
if  a  cashier  rans  away  and  ruins  all  tbe 
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stockholders,  or  a  president  spocalates  Id 
gold  and  robs  his  friends  of  niillionB — 
tiiere  is  no  one  responsible  for  all  these 
disasters  and  crimes.  A  lodicrons  in- 
stance, illnstrative  of  this  happj  exemp- 
tion of  railway  officials,  ocoorrcd  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  Southern  State.  An  nnn- 
soally  heavy  snowfalLhad  obstracted  the 
trains  in  snch  a  manner,  that  at  one  place 
a  party  of  travellers  was  kept  for  a  week 
in  a  state  which  approached  starvation, 
and  made  even  the  man  who  was  then 
reputed  the  richest  man  in  the  States 
aware  that  money  is  not  ommpotent. 
Another  train  was  blocked  np  before  an 
impassable  deep  lane,  a  few  miles  from  a 
large  city,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where 
thousands  were  anxiously  awaiting  news 
from  the  North.  For  days  the  passengers 
suffered  with  that  unsurpassed  patience 
which  is  one  of  the  national  virtues, 
cheered  by  the  merry  sallies  of  a  gentle- 
man, whose  convivial  charms  are  well 
remembered  in  Liverpool  and  now  fully 
appreciated  at  a  watering-place  in  Cana- 
da, and  the  genias  of  a  great  actress,  now 
no  more.  But  at  last  they  began  to  suf- 
fer in  good  earnest,  and  one  of  the  pas- 
sengens  bom  in  the  high  north  of  Europe, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  establish 
Gommunicatitms  between  the  train  and 
the  city.  He  started  on  foot,  and  in  the 
conn>e  of  a  few  hours  reached  the  town 
with  comparative  ease,  greatly  indignant 
at  the  shameful  neglect  which  alone 
could  explain  why  a  wealthy  railroad 
Gorporatlon  should  have  left  a  number 
of  passengers  buried  in  snow  and  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  for  two  days  and  three 
nights  at  a  distance  of  only  five  or  six 
miles.  One  of  the  first  i>ersons  he  met 
was  the  Superintendent  of  the  road ;  he 
made  the  situation  of  the  unlucky  trav- 
ellers known  to  him,  and  was  promised 
that  an  extra  train  with  provisions  and 
fael  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  when  he  urged  dispatch  and,  his  pa- 
tience giving  way,  expressed  himself 
somewhat  strongly  on  the  sufferings  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  of 
which  his  increasing  faintness  made  him 
senalbly  conscious,  the  official  became 
abosiye  and  informed  him  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  would  ask  satisfaction  for 
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such  language  I  There  the  matter  ended 
for  the  present  When  the  train  had 
been  rescued,  which  was  the  work  of  a 
few  hours,  on  indignation  meeting  was 
proposed  in  the  concert-room  of  the  lead- 
ing hotel  at  that  place.  The  poor  for- 
eigner was  too  much  exhausted  to  attend, 
but  when  he  inquired  after  the  result  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  informed  that 
resolutions  had  been  passed,  praising  the 
officers  of  the  road  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  aid  rendered  under  such  difficult 
drcumstances.  How  far  this  was  the 
result  of  a  jolly  dinner,  where  the  cham- 
pagne flowed  in  streams,  given  by  the 
Superintendent  to  the  actress  and  her 
friends,  was  never  fully  ascertained. 

The  subject  of  irresponsibility  in  cases 
of  great  disasters  is  too  serious  for  a  mere 
gossip  on  American  railways.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  nothing  can  explain  the  reck- 
lessness of  railway  managers  and  the  want 
of  condign  punishment  for  gross  and  cul- 
pable negligence,  than  the  marvellous 
indifference  to  human  life,  which  is  per- 
haps the  natural  effect  of  republican  in- 
stitutions and  a  nomadic  life.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  of  children 
from  natural  causes  and  from  otiicrs,  is 
enormous  in  America,  and  yet  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  physicians,  the  admonitions 
of  bishops  and  great  divines,  and  the 
horror  every  now  and  then  expressed  by 
the  press,  the  newspapers  teem  with  ad- 
vertisements tending  to  increase  the  evil, 
and  mothers  arc  as  careless  as  ever  in  the 
management  of  children.  Accidents  by 
which  young  men  and  women  lose  their 
lives,  are  seen  in  every  journal ;  now  it 
is  reckless  shootmg  by  pistol  or  sporting 
gun,  and  now  a  coal-oil  explosion ;  thea- 
tres bum,  engines  explode,  steamboats 
blow  up,  and  trains  collide;  the  world 
shudders — ^but  there  is  no  Rachel  to 
irecp  because  they  are  not.  The  strange 
people,  so  noble  in  its  loftier  traits,  so 
grand  in  its  public  and  private  benevo- 
lence, are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop 
the  perpetual  rush  for  tlie  sake  of  one 
who  drops  by  the  way-aide,  and  a  week, 
a  day  after,  not  a  soul  thinks  of  the  *^  ac- 
cident ''  but  the  hundreds  whom  it  has 
reduced  to  misery  and  wretchedness.  The 
same  applies  to  minor  evils.    If  a  train 
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is  delayed  by  negligence  or  nishes  by 
before  its  time  to  sait  the  engineer;  if  a 
coDneotion  is  not  made,  and  the  deten- 
tion involves  a  delay  of  twenty-foar 
boars  with  all  its  attendant  expenses  and 
losses,  or  a  condactor  fails  to  stop  at 
year  station,  and  carries  you  on  for  many 
a  mile — all  complaints  are  met  with  un- 
moved face,  and  yoor  lawyer  will  tell 
yon  that  a  lawsait  Would  be  long,  ex- 
pensive, and  very  uncertain.  This  utter 
disregard  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
public  is  probably  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  over-crowded  trains.  Elsewhere 
the  payment  made  for  a  ticket  is  held  to 
insure  an  equivalent,  a  seat  and  trans- 
portation to  the  desired  point ;  the  obli- 
gation is  believed  to  arise  from  a  contract 
entered  into  beti^i^een  the  company  and 
the  possessor,  and  in  England  at  least 
the  latter  is  entitled,  if  the  company  fail 
to  convey  him  as  stipulated  to  the  end 
of  his  journey,  to  hire  a  conveyance  at 
their  expense  and  to  recover  in  court. 
Not  so  in  America.  No  binding  obliga- 
tion is  acknowledged.  If  there  are  no 
seats  you  can  stand  up,  and  at  the  North 
as  at  the  South,  on  the  most  frequented 
routes,  numbers  of  passengers  may  daily 
be  seen  patiently  standing  up  in  the  mid- 
dle aisle  of  cars,  holding  on  as  best  they 
may  to  counteract  the  violent  jostling 
and  rocking  peculiar  to  American  rail- 
ways, and  hardly  venturing  to  grumble 
at  the  'abuse.  A  few  gentlemen  living 
on  one  of  the  great  lines  leading  into 
New  York  not  long  since  presented  the 
company  that  owned  the  line  with  suffi- 
cient ground  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  erect  a  station  near  their 
country-houses.  The  first  time  after  its 
completion,  one  of  the  donors  purchased 
his  ticket  and  entered  the  train  to  go  to 
town ;  but  it  was  full  to  overflowing,  and 
instead  of  adding  another  car  or  making 
room  somewhere,  he,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  high  social  standing,  and  entitled 
to  the  utmost  consideration,  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  for  several  hours  and  thus 
to  expose  himself  to  an  amount  of  fatigue, 
annoyance,  and  serious  injury  to  his 
health,  which  in  a  less  vigorous  constitu- 
tion might  have  proved  fatal. 
The  fbct  is,  that  most  American  rdl- 


ways  are  built  on  speculation,  and  for 
profit.  A  few  large  landowners,  who 
wish  their  lands  to  be  brought  into  mar- 
ket, appeal  to  some  capitalists,  who  seek 
an  investment  for  their  funds ;  they  en- 
ter into  a  compact  and  the  railway  is 
built  If  Oongress  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  some  pnblio  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  enterprise,  so  much  the ' 
better;  in  that  case  a  grant  of  public 
lands  is  made  and  the  undertaking  is  se- 
cure, and  enormous  profits  certain.  The 
road  is  then  located  on  the  cheapest 
lands ;  the  sections  are  given  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  who  lets  out  his  contract 
to  subcontractors ;  the  engineer  and  all 
the  officials  form  one  great  association 
for  earning  large  sums,  and  hence  the 
cheapest  and  meanest  material  is  fur- 
nished and  duly  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
The  whole  is  done  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble haste  and  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner ;  a  great  celebration  is  held,  dui- 
ners  are  given,  the  enterprise,  energy, 
and  spirit  of  the  projectors  is  praised  in 
fulsome  terms,  and  ere  the  first  year  is 
gone,  not  a  few  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  great  speculation.  Railway  com- 
mittees of  the  British  Parliament  and 
coteries  at  the  Paris  Bourse  have  only 
child's  play  before  them  in  comparison 
with  the  gigantic  "  rings  "  of  American 
railway  enterprises.  It  was  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  that  a  fa- 
mous speculator  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  approached  a  privileged 
visitor  with  the  words :  I  have  taken  a 
good  contract.  Governor. — How  much? 
— ^Forty  millions  I — ^You  don't  say  so? 
well,  I  think  I  can  toll  you  how  that 
will  work. — ^Well,  how  ? — ^You  will  sub- 
let it  to  somebody  else  and  pocket  ten 
millions  by  the  transaction. — Well,  yon 
are  about  right,  I  think  that  will  be  the 
sum. 

Hence  only  a  small  number  of  the 
leading  railways,  mainly  at  the  North,  a 
few  in  the  Northwest  and  one  or  two  in 
Georgia,  are  really  well  built^  having 
powerful  engines,  well  ballasted  roads, 
and  steel  rails.  Most  of  the  others  would 
be  considered  abroad  as  mere  make- 
shifts, dangerous  in  the  extreme  and  a 
horror   to   paternal   governments   like 
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those  of  Germany.  Uenoe  the  many 
inooDYeniences  connected  with  American 
railway  travelling:  the  fearfal  jolting 
over  defective  and  wom-oat  rails,  badly 
coupled  and  imperfectly  secured;  the 
still  more  exhausting  constant  shaking 
which  tries  the  nerves  to  their  utmost 
and  makes  a  hundred  miles  on  American 
roads  equal  to  four  hundred  on  foreign 
roads,  in  point  of  fatigue ;  the  frequent 
stoppages  to  take  in  water  and  wood, 
now  utterly  unknown  on  the  great  ex- 
press trains  of  Europe,  and  the  frequent 
accidents  arising  from  imperfections  of 
the  running  material.  The  wonder  is 
only  how  they  can  be  so  patiently  en- 
durad.  The  Ajnerican  boasts,  and  boasts 
Justly,  of  the  marvellous  inventive  genius 
of  his  race,  and  points  with  legitimate 
pride  to  the  number  of  patents  issued 
daily  1  And  yet  he  submits  to  seeing  his 
health  impaired  by  breathing  the  im- 
pure, dust-filled  air  of  the  cars  for  hours 
and  hours,  till  his  person  is  covered  from 
head  to  fbot  with  more  undeanness  than 
a  month's  Journey  elsewhere  would  have 
scenmnlated ;  he  bears  being  rocked  and 
shaken  and  jolted  till  he  feels  every  bone 
in  his  body  with  sore  consciousness,  nay, 
he  even  risks  his  life  behind  a  crazy  en- 
gine, in  a  mere  wreck  of  a  car  and  on  a 
track  of  worn-out  riuls  laid  on  loose 
aleepera.  He  must  be  moving,  moving, 
and  baa  no  time,  in  his  rush  through  the 
world  and  this  life,  to  weigh  the  chances 
and  to  think  of  his  safety. 

Where  so  much  indifference  to  life  is 
maniftated,  culminating  in  unparalleled 
bravery  on  the  battle-field  and  unhesi- 
tating exposure  while  saving  others,  it  is 
natarally  not  to  be  expected  that  much 
eare  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  minor 
eomforta  in  travelling.  The  seats,  even 
aside  /rom  the  forced  intimacy  which 
they  produce,  are  not  often  really  com- 
ibrtable,  too  much  attention  being  given 
to  bright  color  and  costly  ornamenta- 
tion, and  too  little  to  the  ease  of  the 
tnmUer.  The  ventilation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  admirable  and  £cur  superior  to 
any  thing  attempted  abroad ;  the  same, 
nnfortanately,  cannot  be  said  for  the 
heating  apparatus  commonly  in  use. 
'Where  Oontinental  trains  employ  hot- 


water  compartments  under  foot,  which 
send  the  warm  air  upward  and  keep  the 
most  sensitive  port  of  the  human  body, 
the  feet,  comfortable,  American  railways 
prefer  two  huge  iron  stoves,  which  dif- 
fuse an  intolerable  heat  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  bat  leave  the  more 
remote  parts  cold  and  admit  under  the 
seats  a  constant  current  of  icy  air.  The 
intense  heat  leads  impatient  traveller 
with  robust  health  to  open  the  window, 
and  the  less  vigorous  neighbor  has,  at 
best,  to  choose  between  being  roasted  on 
one  side  or  chilled  through  on  the  other 
side.  Nor  can  much  praise  be  bestowed 
upon  the  refreshment-rooms  met  with 
on  railways  generally,  though  great  im- 
provements have  of  lato  been  made  on 
some  roads,  where  they  equal,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  the  best  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe — always  excepting 
the  French  buffet,  which  in  quality,  sa- 
vor, and  price  of  eatables  is  unmatched. 
But  on  the  generality  of  roads  the  pro- 
vision made  for  feeding  the  hnngry  trav- 
eller is  simply  execrable,  and  well-deserv- 
ing that  a  Dickens  Ehould  arise  with  a 
pen  powerful  enough  to  arouse  the  pa- 
tient American  to  a  full  sense  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  prevailing  system.  As 
the  train  reaches  a  stopping-place,  chosen 
by  no  means  for  its  suitableness  or  the 
merits  of  the  landlord,  but  generally  in 
the  interests  of  certain  members  of  the 
Ring,  a  number  of  largo  bells  is  instantly 
set  in  motion  and  a  dozen  powerful 
voices  are  heard  shouting :  Dinner,  gen- 
tlemen, dinner  I  Then  follows  the  cus- 
tomary rush  to  a  table,  on  which  a  lot 
of  dishes  have  been  standing  ready  so 
long  that  they  aro  cold ;  tho  eager  trav- 
eller draws  up  as  many  cs  he  can  read), 
heaps  them  on  his  plate  and  works  away 
with  a  vigor  and  a  haste  as  if  it  was  a 
wager  who  could  eat  most  in  the  short- 
est time.  Often  before  he  has  finislicd, 
and  always  before  he  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  room,  he  is  summoned  to  pay  the  ex- 
tortionate dollar  or  more,  which  is  the 
usual  price  of  every  meal,  however 
scant  it  may  havo  been  and  however  lit- 
tle the  guest  may  have  been  able  to  con- 
sume. Hence  the  practical  Americnn 
has  fallen  upon  tho  evident  device  of 
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tray  oiling  \vitli  his  Innoh-baaket,  and 
many  hundred  meals  are  thus  token  daily 
on  every  train,  which  travels  over  a 
long  distance.  How  far  cold  dishes  are 
injurious  to  hodth,  when  they  form  the 
only  food  for  several  days,  i^  an  open 
question ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  may  be  the  loss  of  the  inn-keeper, 
is  the  gain  of  the  traveller ;  and  even  a 
scries  of  cold  lunches,  eaten  comfortably 
and  leisurely  in  the  cars,  must  be  vastly 
superior  to  hot  dishes,  snatched  hastUy 
and  undigested.  The  perfection  of 
American  railway  travelling  in  this  re- 
spect is  found  on  that  greatest  of  roads 
known  to  the  world,  the  Pacific  Ridl- 
road.  The  lucky  holder  of  a  through 
ticket  in  one  of  the  so-called  Pullman 
cars,  who  finds  within  the  same  coach 
his  scat  by  day  and  his  couch  by  night, 
and  a  restaurant  where  he  may  either 
pay  a  sum  of  money  for  all  his  meals 
during  tbe  journey,  or  order  each  time 
what  he  chooses,  has  a  rare  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  travelling  in 
its  fullest  extent.  As  the  train  carries 
him  swiftly  along,  ho  sees  every  place 
of  civilization  unrolled  as  in  a  vast  pano- 
rama boforc  his  eye ;  here  in  the  East, 
the  largo  city  with  all  the  evidences  of 
highest  culture  and  greatest  wealth; 
then  tbe  border-land,  where  the  new  set- 
tler and  the  squatter  bring  their  cheerful 
sacrifice  of  a  hard  life's  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coming  generation ;  next 
the  primeval  forest  and  the  boundless 
prairie,  with  an  abundance  of  animal 
life,  while  the  emigrant's  slow  oxen  and 
the  Indian's  shaggy  pony  eye  each  other 
suspiciously  and  their  masters  represent 
in  striking  contrast  the  dying  race  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  and  the  undaunted  en- 
ergy of  tlie  usurper.  Then  he  catclies  a 
glimpse  at  the  strange  prophet's  home, 
who  rules  lilie  Mohammed  over  a  host 
of  deluded  beings,  which  ho  has  drawn 
to  him  across  the  vast  ocean  and  the 
great  prairies  of  the  New  "World  from 
the  very  centres  of  civilization  and  the 
remotest  corners  of  Europe.  He  rises 
from  his  comfortable  dinner  and  smokes 
his  cigar  as  he  climbs  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains with  their  weird  cafions  and  thei^ 
snow-covered  heights,    and   when   he 


awakes  again,  he  finds  himself  on  the' 
Pacific  slope,  soon  to  see  the  Golden 
Gate  opening  before  him  upon  the  still 
waters  of  another  ocean ! 

Thu  is,  however,  almost  the  only  route 
on  which  the  novelty  of  the  ever-varying 
sights,  the  freshness  of  the  scenes  on 
which  the  Redskin  and  the  Mormon 
enact  their  strange  dramas,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  crossing  a  vast  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  make  railway  travelling 
a  real  pleasure.  Everywhere  else  it  has 
become  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance 
to  devour  space  and  to  reach  a  given 
place  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
country  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery, 
unsurpassed  in  loveliness  and  richness  of 
coloring  by  any  thing  known  abroad. 
But  how  few  travellers  race  up  the  Hud- 
son, the  Oonnecticut,  the  Mohawk,  or 
the  Susquehanna,  with  any  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  ?  The 
TV^est  and  the  South  have  again  their 
peculiar  charms,  surprising  to  the  un- 
prepared eye  of  the  foreigner,  who  mar- 
vels at  the  beauty  of  a  city  like  Madison, 
or  the  picturesque  scenery  in  Western 
Georgia ;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  travel- 
ing there  for  enjoyment?  How  many 
even  take  the  trouble  to  look  out  and 
regale  themselves  with  the  rich  feast 
spread  out  before  their  eyes?  The 
American,  whose  homesteads  are  gen- 
erally chosen  with  a  careful  regard  to 
fine  views  and  handsome  surroundings, 
and  whose  excellence  in  landscape  paint- 
ing is  well  established,  has  yet  but  little 
eye  for  scenery ;  he  is  too  much  hurried, 
too  sedulously  bent  upon  business,  too 
full  of  care  and  speculation,  to  enjoy  in 
happy  leisure  the  rich  treasures  which 
his  country  holds  up  before  him  in 
matchless  exuberance.  Nor  does  rail- 
way travelling  seem  to  have  mad^  him 
more  communicative  and  courteous  to 
his  neighbors.  The  stereotyped  Yankee 
with  his  indefatigable  questioning  is  no 
longer  to  be  found,  but  as  little  can  the 
social  gentleman  often  be  met  who  in 
the  old  stage-coach  would  kindly  render 
some  small  service  or  throw  out  some 
trifiing  remarks  in  order  to  establish 
friendly  relations  and  show  hb  benevo- 
lent sympathy  with  the  welfere  of  his 
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iUlotr-trayellers.  The  coartesj,  which 
finmerlj  respected  a  cloak,  an  nmbrcUa, 
or  a  book  as  a  sign  that  a  seat  was  oc- 
copied,  is  no  longer  observed  by  all,  and 
tbe  weary  traveller,  who  may  have  been 
sitting  by  his  friend^s  side  for  days  and 
nights,  is  nnceremonionsly  ousted  by  a 
market-woman,  who  enters  at  some  way- 
rtation,  and  fioding  him  absent  for  a 
moment,  takes  his  seat  and  pleads  a 
lady's  privilege  in  refnsing  to  give  way 
to  the  rightful  owner.  But  even  this 
homage  paid  to  the  sex,  and  hence,  one 
might  imagine,  of  as  li^Ie  value  as  the 
attachment  of  the  elder  Biron,  who  was 
always  constant  in  his  love — to  tbe  sex, 
is  slowly  passing  away,  and  ladies  may 
be  seen  standbg,  especially  in  the  street- 


cars of  large  cities,  while  men  sit  coolly 
around  them,  and  think  not  of  rising. 
Is  this  the  effect  of  the  large  influx  of 
foreigners,  whose  views  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  fair  are  less  exaggerated  than 
those  of  the  American  9  Or  has  the  war, 
as  some  will  have  it,  among  other  de- 
moralising effects,  caused  this  sad  loss 
of  former  courtesy  also  ?  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  some  simple  code  of  rules 
for  railway-travelling  should  be  tgreed 
upon,  by  which  such  matters  could  easQy 
be  regulated,  and  the  eminent  good  sense 
and  practical  tact  of  the  American  hold 
out  a  fair  promise  that  this,  like  many 
other  delicate  points,  will  soon  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  silent  understanding  and 
mutual  conce»ion. 
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Wb  were 

**^—  litttiif  down  on*  aftersooB 
Upon  onr  p«rIor  rog ; " 

not,  as  sat  the  merry  doctor; 

**  with  a  Toy  henTj  qnuto 
And  a  Tory  llTtty  Img ; " 

bat  with  some  army  blankets,  that  wo 
ircfe  sewing  together,  to  do  duty  as  car- 
pets, when  an  ambulance  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house,  swift  feet  paraed  up 
the  steps  and  through  the  door  (we  were 
in  an  Aroadia  where  people  did  not  lock 
their  front  doors),  and  a  voice,  just  the 
least  trifle  imperious  in  its  tone,  ordered 
HI  to  ^pnt  up  that  work,  and  get  our 
haia,  and  come  along  directly." 

"And  what  for,  pray?"  we  asked; 
somewhat  doubtful  about  being  ordered 
out  of  onr  house  in  such  unceremonious 
ftihloo. 

'Tm  going  to  Slabtown,  and  I  want 
yon  to  go  with  me." 

"Bat  we  can^t  go  to-day.  WeVe  got 
tUs  work  to  flnish,  and " 

"Oh I  yefl|  you  can.  Anyway,  you 
must;  for  the  doctor  has  lent  me  this 
ambnlanoe  for  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
thara^a  no  knowing  when  I  can  have  one 
9gdo.  Yoa'U  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  aeo  Slabtown,  and  I  assure  you,  you^ll 
be  forry  if  yon  miss  it" 


"What  and  where  is  Slabtown  ? " 

"  The  greatest  cariosity  you  ever  saw ; 
there — I  won't  tell  you  another  word. 
If  you  choose  to  come,  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  on  the  way ;  if  not,  I  must  go  at  once ; 
for  if  I  delay,  it  will  make  it  so  lato  get- 
ting back." 

So  we  postponed  our  carpet  sewing, 
packed  ouraelves  into  tbe  ambulance, 
and  rattled  away  through  the  sleepy  old 
streets,  whose  only  occupant  was  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  which  danced 
through  the  deserted  gardens,  and  play- 
ed such  undignified  pranks  with  tlie 
quaint,  venerable  houses,  that  it  was 
almost  enough  to  rouse  the  **  dead  and 
gone  "  owners  to  resent  the  liberty. 

"Have  you  been  to  the  freedmen^s 
camp  down  by  the  depot  ? "  asked  our 
friend. 

We  had  not.  The  week  since  our 
arrival  had  been  fully  occupied  in  setting 
our  house  in  order,  and  we  hod  been  no- 
where. 

"  Then  we'll  go  there  first ;  for  it's  a 
perfect  curiosity  to  see  them  as  they  first 
come  iiL  William,  there'll  be  time  to 
stop  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  freedmcn's 
camp,  won't  there?  " 

"  I'll  drive  a  little  fkster  so  as  to  make 
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time,''  responded  oar  Jeho,  a  tall  Yer- 
monter  who  was  taking  his  first  look  at 
the  world,  ontside  of  his  native  town; 
"  I'd  like  to  go  there  myself,  it's  every 
bit  as  good  as  goin'  to  the  minstrels. 
Of  all  creetars  ever  the  Lord  made,  I 
dew  think  them  niggers  is  Jest  the  queer- 
est." 

The  freedmon's  camp  consisted  of  a 
number  of  tents,  arranged  in  parallel 
rows,  tn  which  the  colored  people,  who 
came  in  by  hundreds  from  the  country 
around,  were  accommodated  until  they 
could  find  work,  and  a  more  comfortable 
habitation.  TTe  saw  there,,  what  we  had 
so  often  heard  of^  and  what  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  the  plantation  negro, 
with  his  curious  talk,  his  childish  interest 
in  trifles,  and  his  omnipresent  banjo. 

There  was  an  immense  difference  in 
appearance  and  character  between  the 
field-hands  and  the  house-servants.  The 
former  can,  even  now,  after  so  long  a 
time  of  freedom,  be  recognized  at  a 
glance  by  their  walk.  They  invariably 
lift  their  feet  high,  and  take  long  strides, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  do  in  stepping 
over  the  corn-hills.  The  house-servants 
held  themselves  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance above  th^  field-hands,  and  would 
tell,  with  an  air  of  superiority  infinitely 
amusing,  that  "  dey  nebber  done  no  com- 
mon work,  dey  was  alius  roun'  de  house, 
jes'  under  missis'  orders ;  "  their  social 
standing  being  settled,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out, 
by  the  ftict  of  their  having  been,  or  hav- 
ing not  been,  under  an  overseer. 

There  had  just  been  a  large  arrival 
from  North  Carolina.  Many  of  them 
had  never  before  been  off  the  plantation 
where  they  were  born,  and  their  expres- 
sions of  wonder,  and  comments  upon 
what  was  new  and  strange  to  them, 
were  exceedingly  comical.  They  crowd- 
ed eagerly  round  to  see  "  dese  yer  north- 
ern ladies,"  who  were  to  them  the 
representatives  of  freedom  and  every 
earthly  good.  They  conamented  freely 
upon  our  appearance ;  and  their  remarks 
certainly  had  the  merit  of  frankness, 
whatever  else  they  lacked.  The  negro, 
like  many  of  his  educated  brethren, 
thinks  much  of  appearances ;  and  fine 


clothes,  and  bright  colors,  are  the  J07 
and  rejoicing  of  his  heart.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  expected  to  see  us  dressed 
in  ^^  red,  white  and  blue."  with  golden 
diadems  on  our  heads,  and  waving  the 
*^  star-spangled  banner,"  after  the  manner 
of  Miss  Columbia  in  the  pictures ;  but 
they  were  evidently  disappointed.  "Dey 
ain't  dressed  up  much  fer  tcr  go  a 
ridin',"  I  heard  one  say ;  while  another 
remarked,  ''Mighty  plain  lookin'  cah'ge 
dey  comed  in.  Nebber  seed  ladies  ridin' 
like  dat  ar  'fore.  Die  missus  had  a  raal 
hansum  cah'ge,  wouldn't  a  sot  her  foot 
into  dat  ar." 

8ome  of  them  had  their  fires  made  out 
of  doors,  and  were  baking  their  hoe- 
cake,  chattering  and  laughing  the  while, 
in  childish  enjoyment  of  their  new  life, 
with  its  unaccustomed  privilege  of  going 
hither  and  yon,  as  they  would ;— Vith 
not  a  thought  of  the  untried  world  and 
the  doubtful  future  beyond  them ;  while 
others,  particularly  the  old  ones,  sat  in 
the  tents,  in  apathetic  indifference  to 
every  thing  around  them,  apparently 
completely  stupefied,  at  being  transplant- 
ed from  the  old  accustomed  scenes,  to 
these,  so  new  and  strange. 

The  local  attachments  of  the  negro  are 
very  strong.  The  breaking-up  of  old 
associations,  the  leaving  familiar  scenes, 
is  like  a  death-blow  to  him;  and  this^ 
and  not  their  attachment  to  their  old 
masters,  as  the  latter  triumphantly  plaim, 
accounts,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  have  g^ne  back 
to  the  places  that  were  for  so  many  years 
the  only  homes  they  knew.  They  return 
to  their  old  haunts,  as  a  bird  to  its  last 
year's  nest. 

Raising  the  flap  of  one  of  the  tents,  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacle  we  had 
ever  beheld,  met  our  astonished  gaze. 
A  piece  of  carpeting  was  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  on  tliis,  sat,  Turk  fashion,  an 
enormously  fat  woman,  one  of  the  black- 
est of  her  race,  dressed  in  an  exquisite 
light  blue  moire-antique,  short-sleeved, 
and  low-necked,  with  a  full  trimming 
of  point-lace  on  the  waist ;  while  from 
the  red  and  yellow  handkerchief,  sadly 
in  need  of  washing,  that  bound  her  head, 
depended  three  superb  ostrich  feathers, 
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the  color  exaotly  matching  the  dress. 
They  had  nndoahtedlj  formed  the  gala 
robe  and  headdress,  of  some  Sonthem 
dame,  who  had  abandoned  her  house  in 
sodden  fright  at  the  approach  of  the 
Yankees,  leaving  behind  every  thing  but 
.the  most  necessary  articles,  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  servants;  who  in  snch 
cases,  following  the  example  of  their 
imagined  prototypes,  "  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians.*' There  was  the  faintest  percepti- 
ble quiver  of  her  eyelids,  as  we  raised 
the  tent-flap,  but  in  no  other  way  did 
she  manifest  the  slightest  consciousness 
of  our  presence ;  sitting  motionless,  with 
folded  arms,  like  a  bronze  statue  of  some 
barbaric  queen. 

Our  Vermonter,  who  appeared  to  be 
ei\joying  himself  as  much  as  if  he  were 
witnessing  a  performance  of  his  favorite 
minstrels,  seeming  to  regard  the  whole 
thing  as  a  grand  national  spectacular  en- 
tertainment, suggested  that  "  if  we  were 
a  goin'  to  Slabtown,  it  was  abeout  time 
to  be  lookin'  that  way ;  "  so  we  tnmed 
our  backs  upon  the  glories  of  the  moire- 
antique  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  followed 
for  a  while  the  windings  of  the  blue, 
beautiful  river,  over  a  road  that  had  once 
probably  been  good,  but  was  now  cut 
into  deep  mts  by  the  heavy  government 
wagons  and  artillery;  then  striking 
across  a  wild,  desert  country,  where  ev- 
ery trace  of  fence  and  house  was  oblit- 
erated^ne  wide-spread  ruin  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach — we  rode  for  a  mile 
or  two,  and  then  came  in  sight  of  what 
we  thought  was  a  fort,  until  our  guide 
annonnced : 

"  There's  Slabtown." 

**  Where?" 

•*  In  that  enclosure.  There  is  no  way 
of  driving  in,  so  we  shall  have  to  leave 
the  ambulance  here  and  walk." 

I  have  no  idea  of  tlie  exact  area  cov- 
ered by  this  settlement,  but  it  contained 
between  two  and  three  thousand  colored 
people,  who  had  mode  for  themselves  a 
home  here,  almost  in  the  wilderness. 
The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
and  very  high  fence,  with  a  broad  ditch 
ootaide,  spanned  at  intervals,  where  there 
were  gates  in  tlie  fence,  by  narrow  bridg- 
ct.    There  seemed  to  have  been  a  defi- 


nite purpose  to  make  the  place  as  difficult 
of  access  as  possible.  The  width  of  the 
bridges  admitted  of  but  one  person  cross- 
ing at  a  time,  so  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  resist  the  attack  of  even  a  liurge  force. 

Grossing  one  of  the  bridges  and  enter- 
ing the  gate,  we  found  ourselves  in  n 
broad  street,  with  a  labyrinth  of  narrow- 
er ones  leading  from  it  in  every  direction. 
The  houses  were  built  of  logs  plastered 
with  mud — the  warmest  dwelling  ever 
invented — with  huge  mud  chimneys 
rising,  in  Southern  fashion,  from  the 
ground  on  the  outside.  Most  of  them 
looked  iioat  and  comfortable,  ond  I  did 
not  see  one  that  could  really  be  called 
dirty.  Some  of  them  had  porches 
over  the  doors,  with  side  lattices,  made 
of  rough  wood  with  the  bark  on,  ar- 
ranged in  pretty,  tasteful  patterns,  pre- 
cisely in  the  style  of  the  rustic  wood- 
work, for  which  our  city  cabinet-makers 
charge  so  enormously.  Slabtown  was 
in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  so  far  as 
wood-work  went,  and  might,  indeed, 
have  dictated  fashions  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  work 
of  the  kind  so  beautiful  as  these  rustic 
porches,  and  the  chairs  and  settees  that 
invited  one  to  rest  in  them. 

The  houses  stood  some  distance  apart, 
and  each  one  had  a  little  plot  of  ground 
attached,  where  the  owners  raised  corn 
and  some  few  vegetables,  and  an  enclos- 
ure where  they  kept  the  abomination  of 
the  Jews.  Corn  meal  is  the  necessary, 
and  bacon  the  luxury  of  the  black  man ; 
give  him  an  abundance  of  these,  and 
occasionally  some  fresh  fish,  and  he  asks 
nothing  more  of  gastronomy.  The 
women  did  all  the  work  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  gardens,  while  most  of  the  men 
found  work  in  the  town,  or  in  the  nu- 
merous camps  that  dotted  the  plain,  and 
lay  like  snow-wreaths  in  the  clefts  of  the 
hill-country  beyond. 

The  men  were  nearly  all  absent,  except 
a  few  old  ones,  who  sat  by  the  fire, 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  droning  to  one 
another  of  tlie  bygone  days,  "  de  shuckin' 
time,  an'  do  gran'  Christmas  at  ole  mos- 
sa's  " — more  real  to  them  now  than  these 
strange  new  days  upon  which  they  had 
fallen.    But  we  were  in  just  the  best 
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timo  to  see  the  women,  for  tlie  midday 
work  was  done,  and  it  waB  not  yet  time 
to  prepare  the  hoe-cake  for  the  evening 
meal ;  so  most  of  them  were  oat  of  doors, 
on  the  porches  or  in  the  street,  refresh- 
ing themselves  with  a  dish  of  gossip, 
after  the  manner  of  their  sisters,  white, 
black,  yellow,  or  copper-colored,  all  over 
the  world, — and  dressed  in  fashions  sach 
as  mortal  ejes  had  never  before  seen,  nor 
mortal  imaginations  conceived. 

One  woman  was  promenading  the  main 
street,  in  a  Tnrkey-red  skirt  and  a  sol- 
dier^s  light  bine  overcoat,  with  a  string 
of  glass  beads  carefully  spread  out  over 
her  shoulders,  that  not  one  of  them 
should  be  hidden.  Another  had  on  a 
rag-carpet  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre, 
through  which  her  head  appeared,  the 
comers  hanging  down  over  a  light,  deli- 
cate silk  skirt,  elaborately  trimmed  with 
velvet — ^part  of  "  ole  missus' "  wardrobe, 
undoubtedly — and  on  her  head  a  roan's 
old  straw  hat,  adorned  with  a  bunch  of 
soiled  artificial  flowers.  Still  another 
wore  a  nondescript  garment,  of  which  it 
was  impossihie  to  determine  the  original 
color  or  material,  so  many  shades  and 
qualities  mingled  in  the  patches;  and 
over  this  bundle  of  rags  was  displayed  a 
black  lace  mantilla,  while  the  smoke 
from  her  pipe  curled  upwards  around  a 
delicate  little  white  bonnet,  set  sideways 
over  her  very  dirty  turban. 

Scores  of  such  costumes  met  us  at  ev- 
ery turn.  But  notwithstanding  these 
half  childish,  half  barbarous  absurdities, 
there  was  much  to  be  hopeful  of  in  a 
people  who,  just  released  from  slavery, 
acting  for  the  first  time  on  their  own 
responsibility,  like  a  child  taking  its  first 
steps  alone,  had  the  wit  to  plan,  the  en- 
ergy to  carry  out,  and  the  stability  to 
maintain,  an  undertaking  like  this  settle- 
ment. It  was  entirely  their  own  doings. 
They  had  come  here,  one  by  one,  from 
the  freedmen's  camp,  as  they  found  the 
means  of  support ;  had  built  their  houses, 
and  when  the  place  grew  to  nearly  its 
present  size,  enclosed  it  in  tlie  manner 
described. 

It  is  idle  to  talk,  after  such  an  exam- 
ple as  this,  of  the  inability  of  the  colored 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 


have  proved  conclusively  in  this,  and  in 
other  instances,  that  they  are  abundant- 
ly able.  They  can  do  it,  and,  if  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  as  were  these, 
without  a  helping  hand,  they  will.  Bat 
my  experience  with  them  has  invariably 
been,  that  if  any  help  is  given  them, 
they  cease  all  personal  exertion,  and  sit 
down  with  folded  hands,  to  wait  for 
more.  Where  nothing  is  done  for  them, 
though  they  suffer  at  first,  they  soon  de- 
velop into  energy  and  independence; 
but  if  yon  do  anything  for  them,  you 
must  do  everything.  Many  persons  at 
the  North  have  been  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  what  seemed  to  them  great 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  colored  people 
for  whom  they  had  done  much;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  much  ingratitude, 
as  a  manifestation  of  this  peculiarity  of 
their  race.  Do  anything  at  all  for  them, 
and  from  that  moment  yon  are  in  their 
eyes  laid  nnder  an  obligation  to  take  care 
of  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

This  settlement  was  an  independent 
one  in  every  respect.  They  had  some 
few  laws  and  regulations,  which  all 
bound  themselves  to  respect,  and  they 
maintained  their  own  store,  church,  doc- 
tor, and  minister.  The  latter  was  absent, 
but  we  saw  the  doctor.  He  looked  more 
like  an  Indian  than  a  Negro,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  natural  com- 
mon sense,  and  some  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  different  diseases  and  their  rem- 
edies, picked  up,  he  could  scarcely  tell 
how ;  so  said  the  surgeon  of  a  hospital 
in  town,  who  occasionally  supplied  him 
with  a  few  of  the  simpler  medicines. 

AVe  visited  the  store,  and  found  the 
proprietor  stretched  out  on  tbe  tops  of 
some  barrels,  so  sound  asleep,  that  our 
entrance  and  talking  did  not  wake  him. 
I  think  we  might  have  carried  off  his 
whole  stock,  and  he  been  none  the 
wiser.  It  would  not  have  been  much 
to  carry,  for  all  that  was  visible  was  a 
cabbage,  three  smoked  herrings,  a  paper 
of  pins,  ditto  needles,  sorae  sticks  of 
candy,  half  a  dozen  pipes,  and  a  box  of 
the  peculiar  quality  of  tobacco,  dear  to 
the  negro  heart,  elegantly  denominated 
"  pig-tail." 

The  church  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plice.  I  wonder  if  it  was  acoidenta],  or 
for  conyenience,  or  whetlier  there  was 
a  definite  idea,  in  making  the  paths 
through  which  the  daily  life  was  trod* 
den,  all  radiate  from  this  central  point 
of  light  and  faith.  It  was  bnilt  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  honscs,  of  logs  with 
the  bark  left  on.  The  door  hod  no 
hinges ;  two  strips  of  leather  held  it, 
and  a  third  with  a  hole  in  it,  through 
which  a  nail  passed,  served  for  bolt  and 
lock.  The  square  openings  cut  for  win- 
dows, were  unfilled  by  sash  or  gloss; 
the  air  and  sunshine  entered  unchecked, 
free  as  the  mercy,  warm  and  life-giyiug 
as  the  love,  the  worshippers  sought 
there.  There  was  no  floor  save  the 
bare  earth,  and  the  seats  were  of  the 
rudest  kind, — ^logs  set  upright^  with 
rough  boards  laid  upon  them. 

The  palpit  rose  like  a  piece  of  fairy 
work,  among  these  coarse  and  homely 
surroundings.  It  was  of  the  rustic  work 
in  which  these  people  displayed  so  much 
taste,  and  by  for  the  most  beautifhl  spe- 
cimen I  have  ever  soon.  I  know  not 
what  the  outward  man  may  be,  but  a 
true  artist  soul,  designed  what  was 
wrought  out  there.  The  aspirations  of 
a  crushed,  dumb  life,  breathed  them- 
selves out  in  that  dream  of  beauty.  On 
either  side  of  the  pulpit  an  evergreen 
was  planted,  and  an  ivy  twined  itself 
through  the  lattice  work  of  the  front ; 
the  rich,  glossy,  dark  green  of  the  leaves, 
contrasting  with  the  dead  brown  of  the 
wood.  There  was  both  faith  and  poetry 
in  the  planting  there  these  emblems  of 
immortality,  earnests  and  reminders  of 
the  ^  everlasting  spring,"  and  '^  never- 
fading  flowers,"  in  the  **land  beyond 
the  river." 

No  other  building  made  with  hands 
ever  affected  mo  as  did  that  little 
church,  with  its  bare  floor,  its  rough 
log  walls,  and  its  one  touching  attempt 
at  beauty  and  refinement.  I  have  been 
in  gorgeous  city  churches,  where  the 
operatic  choir  sent  floods  of  melody 
through  aisle,  and  nave,  and  transept, 
and  where  the  kneeling  congregation  as 
with  one  voice,  Joined  in  the  solemn 
responses  to  prayers,  that  through  ages 
of  faith  have  carried  worshipping  hearts 


heavenward;  I  have  been  in  quiet 
country  meeting-houses,  where  the  sim- 
ple, old-fashioned  tunes  were  sung,  and 
the  good  man^s  words  were  few  and 
plain  so  that  a  little  child  might  under- 
stand, and  the  green  boughs  waved 
against  the  windows  and  looked  loving- 
ly in,  OS  longing  to  Join  their  mute 
praise  with  that  of  the  worshippers ;  I 
have  sat  in  solemn  Quaker  assemblnges, 
awed  almost  to  fear  by  the  deathlike 
silence;  in  earnest  Methodist  gather- 
ings, where  "out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh ;  '*  I  have 
stood  under  cathedral  domes  of  the  old 
world,  where  opal  lights  fell  on  floor 
and  pillar,  from  pictured  windows,  the 
secret  of  whose  coloring  was  lost  long 
years  ago;  where  chisellings  from  the 
mighty  masters  of  the  past-,  seemed  liv- 
ing things  save  for  their  silence ;  where 
the  organ  notes  drifted  up  through  arch 
and  dome,  and  dropped  their  liqnid 
echoes  into  the  stillness;  where  I'ght, 
and  color,  and  architecture,  and  music 
were  blended  into  one  perfect  whole,  so 
that  there  was  scarce  a  distinctive  re- 
cognition of  either,  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  that 
enwrapped  the  senses,  while  the  soul 
sank  utterly  satisfied,  into  the  calm  of 
that  beatitude  of  harmony;  but  never 
through  all  these,  did  the  "  Our  Father  " 
come  home  to  me  with  such  f\illness, 
and  distinctness  and  nearness,  ns  in  that 
little  church  in  the  wilderness,  where 
the  "  poor  and  tho  needy  "  of  an  out- 
cast race,  worehipped  tho  God  of  tlieir 
deliverance.  **  Peace  bo  within  thy 
walls,"  and  the  blessing  of  the  **  God  of 
peace,"  upon  all  who  gather  there. 

We  hod  become  bewildered  by  the 
maze  of  streets  through  which  we  had 
passed,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  nsk 
for  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  one  by 
which  we  had  entered.  Seated  in  the 
ambulance  once  more,  our  friend  ask- 
ed: 

"  William,  don't  you  think  we  might 
drive  round  by  the  colored  orphan  asy- 
lum, and  stop  there  for  a  few  minutes? " 

Our  Green  Mountain  friend  pulled  out 
a  watch,  that  might  have  como  over  in 
the   Mayflower,    and   been    originnlly 
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bought  by  the  poand,  and  looked  from 
it  to  the  sun  and  back  agfun,  as  if  trying 
to  discover  whether  that  Inminary  were 
going  to  set  in  accordance  with  it;  if 
not,  the  mistake  would  inevitably  be 
with  the  snn,  and  not  with  the  watch. 

^^  Wall,  I  dnnno ;  it^s  the  longest  road, 
bnt  yon  know  they  say,  '  the  longest 
way  roand^s  the  shortest  way  ham,*  and 
I  dunno  but  itUI  be  Jes'  so,  for  that^s  a 
better  road  than  the  one  we  come,  and 
I  kin  drive  faster." 

80  we  took  onr  last  look  of  Slabtown, 
and  laid  away  pleasant  remembrances  of 
it  to  be  called  up  for  future  enjoyment, 
regretting  only  that  we  could  not  change 
the  name  to  something  prettier  and 
more  expressive  of  its  character.  I  never 
could  decide  upon  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  fact,  that  almost  every  settle- 
ment of  colored  people  I  have  known 
anything  about^  has  been  called  Blab- 
town.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  a  dozen ; 
and  in  what  the  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  consists,  I  have  entire- 
ly failed  to  understand. 

The  orphan  asylum  was  in  a  confis- 
cated house,  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  farm,  not  another  house  in 
sight;  and  here,  in  this  lonely  place, 
two  women  lived,  who,  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  master,  had  left  home, 
and  friends,  and  ease,  and  comfort,  to 
gather  these  little  ones,  wandering  alone 
through  the  rough  paths  of  the  world, 
into  one  of  the  earthly  folds  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  There  were  about  fifty  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  had  been  brought 
there  by  soldiers,  who  had  picked  them 
up  from  the  roadside  on  their  march, 
where, — the  little  feet  growing  weary, 
and  unable  to  keep  up  with  older, 
stronger  ones, — they  had  been  left  to 
die,  save  for  the  pitying  help  of  stranger 
hands ;  for  in  that  panic-stricken  fiight, 
with  its  eager  haste,  its  only  half-assured 
hope,  its  backward  looks  of  terror,  it 
wos  literally  true  that  **  the  mother  for- 
got her  chUd,"  and  had  no  "  compas- 


sion'* on  it,  when  its  weariness  made  it 
a  hindrance  to  her  progress;  and  leav- 
ing it  to,  she  knew  not  what  fate,  hast- 
ened, alone,  to  freedom. 

All  the  burden  of  providing  and  car- 
ing for  these  children  in  every  way,  and 
teaching  them,  these  two  women  bore 
alone.  Once  a  week,  one  of  them  drove 
into  town,  five  miles,  to  buy  needed 
articles,  and  get  their  mail,  and  this 
was  their  only  communication  with  the 
world;  their  nearest  neighbors  were 
bitter  enemies,  and  they  were  shut  up  to 
each  other  and  their  work.  And  so 
they  had  lived  for  months.  It  was  a 
wonderM  life,  in  its  self-abnegnation, 
its  entire  giving  up  of  everything  to 
which  our  nature  dings,  and  which  our 
habits  of  life  seem  to  make  necessary ; 
but,  "  verily  they  have  their  reward," 
largely  now,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  a  work  is  greater  than  can  bo  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  never  earn- 
ed it  for  themselves;  and  completely, 
when,  having  led  this  little  flock  here, 
the  "well-done"  shall  be  said  to  them, 
at  the  great  ingathering  of  those,  who, 
^'  inasmuch  as  they  have  done  it  to  the 
least  of  these,  have  done  it"  to  their 
Lord. 

Kot  many  such  days  come  in  a  life- 
time, as  this,  whose  setting  we  watched 
on  our  homeward  way, — so  full,  so  sug- 
gestive, so  rich  in  new  experiences.  We 
could  not  teU  how  long  it  was  since  we 
had  laid  aside  our  work,  and  left  our 
house ;  we  seemed  to  have  been  rolling 
on  in  that  ambulance  for  weeks;  but, 
when  at  home  once  more,  we  took  up 
the  thread  of  our  daily  life,  it  was  with 
a  new,  thankful  sense  of  its  dignity  and 
worthiness.  A  nation  had  been  '*•  bom 
in  a  day ; "  and  to  us  was  given  a  little 
of  the  work  of  elevating,  and  teaching, 
and  helping  it  to  become  worthy  of  its 
freedom.  Some  misgivings  had  clouded 
our  hopes  of  success  in  our  work,  but 
having  seen  what  we  had  that  day,  we 
gave  them  to  the  winds,  and  ^*took 
courage." 
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WIND  OF  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


Wind  of  the  Southland,  marmuring  under  moon, 

Thon  hast  the  stolen  soul  of  all  things  sweet — 

Sea-scents  that  languish  upon  idle  seas, 

Fames  that  on  shadowy  shorelands  swoon  or  swell, 

Balm  hnmings,  and  blown  languors  of  briery  blooms 

From  isles  beyond  a  thousand  brims  of  sea, 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  wandVing  through  the  night! 

n. 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  memory  bums  in  me. 
For  thon  hast  come  through  portals  of  the  Past. 
I  knew  thy  whisper  in  youth's  dreaming-time 
That  shrined  the  sweetest  weathers  of  the  world ; 
Thy  breathing  moves  like  a  forgotten  voice, 
And  thy  touch  thrills  like  a  remembered  hand. 
Wind  of  the  Southland,  tender  as  of  old. 

m. 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  singing  from  the  South, 
As  though  thou  led'st  a  revel  of  the  Junes 
Where  late  has  past  the  funeral  of  the  year, 
Our  wreaths  are  ruined,  and  our  nests  are  bare. 
There  lies  the  moulted  feather  on  sad  mould. 
But  here's  a  life  outrising  clay  for  thee. 
Wind  of  the  Southland,  singing  fi-om  the  South  I 

IV. 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  singing  from  the  South, 

We  long  have  lost  all  music  of  our  own, 

Warm  thou  the  starry  heart  of  even  with  song, 

Waken  the  green  delaying  in  the  ground, 

And  call  the  leaf  that  slumber^  in  the  bud, 

O  minstrel  of  the  prophecies  of  spring, 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  breathing  song  and  scent  t 

V. 

Wind  of  the  Southland,  wilt  thou  bring  my  broods 
That  flying  took  the  heart  of  my  desire 
And  left  me  fain  to  fbllow  and  find  rest  f 
To-night  my  ^am  discerns  returning  wings. 
And  hears  good  cheer  ring  out  of  alien  skies 
And  far  away — ^bnt  is  my  dream  a  dream. 
Wind  of  the  Southland,  wandering  our  ways? 
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Wind  of  the  Sonthland,  mnrmoring  under  moon, 
Thon  bringest  more  than  I  oon  sing  or  say, 
And  comest  as  a  covenant  to  oar  clime ; 
My  hopes  come  back  like  doves  from  o^er  the  sea^ 
Mj  heart  forgets  the  winter- world  that  flies, 
Leans  o^er  its  fires,  and  nods  and  di^ams  of  spring, 
Wind  of  the  Sonthland,  singing  from  the  South  I 
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THE  GREAT  GALE  AT  PASSAMAQUODDY. 


TiiE  coast  of  Maine  has  become  tho 
popular  resort  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  fame  of  Mt  Desert  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  till  thousands  of  visiton 
have  made  it  the  terminus  of  their  snm- 
mer  journey,  unconscious  that  there  is 
an  Ultima  Thule  beyond,  of  equal  piotu- 
resqncness  and  beauty. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay,  with  its  numer- 
ous islands,  and  rocky  cliffii,  its  sandy 
coves  and  wooded  shores,  possesses  a 
wild  charm  of  its  own,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  force  its  way  to  notice,  and  al- 
ready tourists  are  beginning  to  make 
notes  of  it,  and  artists  to  suspect  its  fine 
possibilities  of  light  and  shade,  and  to 
recognize  the  warmth  and  power  of  its 
fine  red  tints  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
jmd  tho  calm  beauty,  or  stormy  magnifi- 
cence of  its  wonderful  skies,  with  their 
strange  amber  and  purple  hues. 

The  purity  of  the  healthful  air,  and 
the  fresh  and  breezy  vigor  of  the  life  in 
these  quiot  neighborhoods,  having 
tempted  us  to  prolong  a  summer  vacation 
somewhat  far  into  the  fall,  it  chanced 
that  we  were  witnesses  of  a  superb  and 
terrible  spectacle,  such  as  has  never  yet 
befallen  and  we  hope  may  never  again  be- 
fall the  chance  visitor  in  this  far-off  re- 
gion to  witness.  I  refer  to  the  storm  of 
the  niglit  of  Oct.  4th,  which  showed  it- 
self in  such  different  forms  in  various 
localities ;  now  in  rain  and  freshet,  and 
again  in  violent  wind,  and  furious  tem- 
pest. 

A  month  before,  when  all  Boston  was 
blown  to  flinders,  the  attention  of  some 
of  us  was  attracted  to  tlio  prediction 


of  Lieutenant  Saxby  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
with  regard  to  another  gale,  to  which 
we  might  still  look  forward. 

This  prediction  bore  date  of  December 
21st  1868,  and  was  extracted  from  the 
London  Standard.    It  read  as  follows : — 

'*  At  7  A.1L  on  the  ensuing  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  moon  will  be  at  the  part  of 
her  orbit  which  is  nearest  the  earth; 
her  attraction  will  be  at  its  maximum 
force.  At  noon  the  moon  will  be  on  the 
earth^s  equator,  a  circumstance  which 
never  occurs  without  marked  atmospheric 
disturbance.  At  2  p.m.  on  the  same  day, 
lines  drawn  from  tho  earth^s  centre  will 
cut  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  same  arc  of 
right  ascension.  The  moon's  attraction, 
and  the  sun's  will  therefore  be  acting  in 
the  same  direction.  In  other  words  the 
new  moon  will  be  on  the  earth's  equator 
when  in  perigee,  and  nothing  more 
threatening  of  high  tides  and  destructive 
winds  can  occur." 

In  the  September  blow,  we  had  stood 
a  pretty  £ur  shaking,  and  had  found  sev- 
eral trees  uprooted  in  the  morning, 
while  our  small  boats  were  piled  up  hel- 
ter-skelter on  the  beach  filled  with 
gravel  and  drift-wood,  and  banged  and 
bruised  by  floating  logs  that  had  ham- 
mered and  buffeted  them  till  they  were 
much  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  daylight  showed  traces  of  a  re- 
markable tide,  the  grass  was  washed  flat 
for  many  feet  beyond  the  highest  water 
mark  above  the  beach  line,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  our  neighbors'  boats  had  gone 
ashore  on  the  opposite  point,  our  own 
yacht  having  barely  ridden  out  the  gale ; ' 
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but  our  chimneys  stood  upright,  the  roof 
had  not  loosened,  and  we  conld  read  with 
that  complacency  which  characterizes  a 
man*8  review  of  his  neighbors*  calamity, 
the  dolefol  accoant  of  the  wild  work 
made  in  Boston  by  the  same  south- 
wester. 

Thas,  having  weathered  the  stiffest 
breeze  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant, we  believed  we  might  afibrd  to 
laugh  at  prognostications  of  evil  through 
the  wind,  even  from  an  o£Scer  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  backed  by  saoh  astronomi- 
cal proofii  as  Lieutenant  Saxby  had  at 
connnand. 

Nevertheless  the  prophecy  was  allud- 
ed to,  as  one  comments  on  Second  Ad- 
vent prospects  of  universal  destruction, 
and  as  the  fifth  drew  near,  we  looked 
for  the  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this  warn- 
ing to  be  added  to  the  many  records  of 
the  absurd  presamption  of  man,  in  at- 
tempting to  calculate  the  disturbance  of 
the  elements. 

The  morning  of  October  4th  dawned 
mild  and  damp,  with  a  warm  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  south-west  across  the 
water.  Passomnquoddy  Bay,  ordinarily  a 
placid  and  sunny  surface  enough,  with 
aafficient  variety  of  billow  and  foam  to 
redeem  it  from  tameness,  to  say  nothing 
of  twenty-flve  feet  of  tide  coming  and 
going  perpetually,  was  now  crested 
with  white-capped  waves,  which  gleamed 
against  the  varied  purple  and  green 
shades  of  the  main  body  of  the  water, 
and  fiir  and  wide  the  commotion  extend- 
ed. The  small  craft  scudded  for  shelter, 
and  soon  the  Bay  was  deserted,  but  for 
the  solitary  steamboat  which  was  seen 
making  her  way  up  slowly  as  the  gloom 
of  evening  fell. 

At  dusk  we  went  down  to  the  shore. 
The  tide  was  about  an  hour  flood,  and 
the  waves  black  as  night  were  dashing 
into  spray  against  the  crags,  and  rolling 
up  over  the  shingle  with  a  rush  and 
swell  that  tossed  the  stones  in  air,  while 
the  roar  was  loud  and  booming  like 
that  of  the  sea,  instead  of  the  gentle 
plash  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

The  skipper  came  down  to  the  shore, 
and  tried  the  moorings  of  his  large  sail- 
boat which  was  lying  in  the  oove  at  the 


foot  of  the  lawn,  fastened  by  the  bow  to 
the  shore,  and  by  the  stern  lino  to  the 
remains  of  an  old  wharf  whoso  solid 
foundations  had  stood  the  storms  of  half 
a  century. 

The  skipper  examined  the  double  bow- 
line knots  of  his  strong  lines,  shook  the 
tightly  furled  sails  to  see  if  all  was  fast, 
straightened  the  centre-board,  and  saw 
that  the  side-stays  were  steady. 

"Is  she  secure!"  I  asked.  "She'll 
hold  if  the  wharf  holds,"  he  replied,  sen- 
tentiously,  as  he  gave  another  tug  at  the 
rope.  "  It  will  be  a  fair  test,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  it  stood  the  great  gale,  and 
I  guess  it  will  hold  through  this." 

The  tide  came  in  rapidly,  the  wind 
had  increased,  and  was  one  of  the  kind 
you  can  lean  up  against,  and  now  the 
rain  began  to  full,  first  in  mild  mist 
which  soon  changed  to  heavy  pattering 
storm. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay  being  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  great  Bay  of  Fundy,  receives 
the  influx  of  its  marvellous  tides,  tlie 
ordinary  run  being  from  twenty  to  tliirty 
feet,  so  that  its  daily  ebb  and  flow  is  no 
small  circumstance ;  but  on  this  occr.sion 
with  the  sea  lashed  into  a  fury  by  the 
rising  wind  which  blew  straight  on 
shore,  we  anticipated  something  uncom- 
mon ;  and  as  the  fast  falling  rain  drove 
us  to  the  house  for  shelter,  we  turned 
regretfully  to  take  one  last  look  at  the 
dark  seething  waves,  just  in  time  to  see 
a  boat  that  was  moored  to  a  buoy  in  the 
cove,  swamp,  and  go  uivler,  while  the  sea 
swept  over  her  with  its  resistless  force. 

As  we  reached  the  door  the  rain  come 
down  in  torrents,  driving  in  through 
closed  shutters  and  bolted  sash,  stream- 
ing'in  rivulets  under  doors,  forcing  a 
passage  through  the  crevices  in  windows, 
and  pelting  through  the  roof  upon  the 
ceiling  below.  The  family  were  kept 
flying  for  two  hours  with  mops  and 
floor-cloths  and  towels,  to  keep  out  the 
flood,  after  which  the  deluge  somewhat 
abated,  though  the  wind  continued  ris- 
ing, howling  savagely  about  the  comers, 
with  a  human  malice  in  its  tones,  and  a 
positive  wail  of  spite  when  after  shaking 
the  strongly  barred  doors  and  windows 
for  a  while,  it  failed  to  force  an  entrance. 
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The  steady,  square-built  boose  rocked 
like  a  boat  on  the  wave,  the  capola 
cracked,  the  shatters  were  lifted  from 
their  binges  and  banged  forionslj.  One 
of  the  windows  blew  in  with  a  load 
crash,  and  boards  and  blankets  were 
almost  insufficient  to  barricade  the  aper- 
ture. 

Ahove  the  ragiog  of  the  elements 
could  be  heard  the  sharp  sound  of  split* 
ting  wood  as  the  trees  outside  fell  before 
the  hurricane ;  the  wind  roared  in  the 
wide  chimneys,  and  fanned  the  dying 
embers  to  a  flame ;  and  now  anew  calam- 
ity threatened.  One  o£  the  servants 
rushiDg  in  from  the  kitchen  announced 
that  the  neighbor's  chimney  was  on  fire, 
and  on  looking  out,  the  sparks  large  and 
bright  were  whirling  in  the  bat  directly 
toward  our  barn.  To  be  burned  out  on 
such  a  night  would  be  a  fearful  thing ; 
and  the  skipper  donning  overcoat  and 
goloshes,  marched  bravely  through  the 
storm  to  warn  Mr.  B.  of  his  danger. 

By  the  time  he  returned  the  rain  had 
abated,  almost  ceased,  but  the  tempest 
was  at  its  height,  and  even  his  stalwart 
and  athletic  form  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  a  foothold.  lie  brought  dole- 
ful reports  of  prostrate  fences  and  brok- 
en gates,  but  the  darkness  concealed  the 
worst  damage. 

Soon,  Johnson,  the  skipper^s  man,  puts 
his  head  in  the  door. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  the  boat  has  come 
ashore,  and  I  have  been  down  to  try  to 
save  her,  but  I  qin't  do  anything;  and 
there  are  two  men  here  from  the  village, 
who  say  that  all  the  bams  are  down, 
and  that  they  have  been  about  saving 
people's  property  all  night.  They  pick- 
ed up  one  woman  who  had  fainted  in 
the  road ;  her  barn  blew  down,  and  she 
thought  the  house  was  coming  after,  so 
she  ran  out  and  fell  with  the  fright." 

**I  will  go  and  see,"  says  the  skipper, 
and  tlio  men  follow  him  to  the  beach. 

The  sky  is  clearing,  the  rain  has  ceas- 
ed. I  follow  them  down  the  bank. 
Storm-clouds  scud  across  the  horizon, 
above  them  the  stars  shine  out  clear  and 
still.  It  is  nine  o'clock,  it  wants  an 
hour  to  high  water.  The  trees  on  the 
lawn  have  a  curiously  bent  and  twisted 


look,  two  or  three  are  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  ground  is  strewn  witli  leaves 
and  branobes  from  their  boughs.  We 
grope  oar  way  to  the  shore,  but  before 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  grassy  slope, 
something  heaves  and  sarges  at  our 
feet.  Blaok  as  midnight,  resistless  as 
fate,  the  sea  is  booming  in,  far  above  the 
sand,  above  the  bank,  nearly  up  to  the 
pant  which  has  been  hauled  far  up  upon 
the  grass.  The  tidal  wave  combs  over 
ten  feet  high,  the  spray  dashing  far  high- 
er, sprinkles  oar  faces.  The  wharf  has 
disappeared,  its  logs  and  timbers  are 
rolled  to  our  very  feet ;  the  white  foam 
gleaming  in  the  starlight  breaks  over  the 
summit  of  the  crag  on  which  its  high- 
est beams  rested.  An  inky  yeast  of  sea- 
weed and  driftwood  seethes  against  the 
grass.  We  stand  high  up  on  a  kind  of 
battlement  of  turf,  usually  far  above  the 
highest  wave.  Now  the  cresting  billow 
breaking  into  foam  drenches  our  fore- 
heads, as  it  leaps  high  in  air. 

The  boat,  broadside  to,  is  banging  up 
upon  the  rocks.  A  large  hemlock  log 
inside  her,  makes  her  unmanageable.  It 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  bring  her  in, 
the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  save  the 
sails ;  one  of  the  men  springs  in  to  un- 
fasten them — as  he  does  so,  tbe  surf  en- 
gulfs him.  Boat  and  man  disappear 
in  the  raging  flood. 

There  is  a  breathless  pause,  then  the 
wave  recedes,  and  the  boy  scrambles 
dripping  to  the  shore. 

**She  went  to  pieces  under  me,"  he 
says,  as  he  shakes  himself. 

Bang  I  goes  the  keel  upon  the  cruel 
rock ;  she  is  breaking  up,  the  wreck 
floats  away  under  the  skipper's  eye. 
Pretty  soon  he  comes  up  the  bank,  the 
men  bearing  the  wet  and  torn  sails  be- 
hind him,  like  trophies. 

*^  There  is  not  enough  of  her  to  show 
she  ever  was  a  boat,"  he  says,  ruefully 
enough. 

The  tide  rolls  highpr  and  higher,  the 
other  boats,  which  we  thought  were  out 
of  harm's  way,  have  to  be  moved  again ; 
the  surf  already  has  half  filled  the  punt, 
as  she  lies  high  upon  the  grass. 

Passamoquoddy,  almost  always  tran- 
quil in  our  quiet  cove,  sheltered  by  two 
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bluffs,  roars  and  thanders  like  the  At- 
lantic. The  surf  is  equal  to  Cape 
May. 

As  wo  climb  the  hill  to  the  house,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  trees  uprooted  in  the 
swolo  to  the  north  of  ns,  and  the  foot- 
bridge across  the  ravine  near  by,  with 
its  strong  cedar  supports,  undermined  hj 
the  fulling  trees,  is  broken  in  two,  and 
the  pieces  lie  scattered  far  and  wide. 

At  ten  o^clock  I  went  down  alone  to 
the  shore.  The  gale  had  nearly  subsided, 
its  fury  was  over ;  the  tide  was  at  its 
height,  but  its  raging  breakers  rolled 
harmlessly  on.    It  had  done  its  worst. 

The  scone  was  grand.  The  stormy  sky, 
breaking  into  rifts  of  clearness,  through 
which  shone  the  solemn  unchanging 
stars,  the  bent  forms  of  the  trees,  visible 
in  the  dim  and  uncertain  light,  their 
tossing  branches  still  vibrating,  and  their 
leaves  stirring  noisily ;  the  forms  of  ruin 
barely  sketched  in  the  obscurity,  the  up- 
turned boats,  overset  by  the  wind,  and 
the  mighty  wave  with  its  powerful  and 
terrible  voice,  swelling  and  heaving  be- 
low in  the  darkne&s,  formed  a  picture  at 
once  fearful  and  magnificent. 

The  tempest  has  passed  by,  the  gusts 
come  fainter  and  fainter,  now  they  are 
silent.  By  eleven  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  the  wind  lulled  to  rest.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  tliat  an  hour  before  we  were 
rocked  by  the  hurricane.  We  can  sleep 
undisturbed,  happily  unconscious  of  to- 
morrow's store  of  misery. 

Morning  dawns  upon  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation. Devastation  and  wreck  meet  the 
eye  on  shore  and  sea.  Every  fence  is 
flat,  the  bams  are  down  or  unroofed,  the 
dbimnevs  look  like  those  of  a  bombarded 
town.  From  a  tidy  New  England  vil- 
lage, trim  and  well  to  do,  ours  is  trans- 
formed into  a  Virginia  settlement,  tum- 
ble-down and  desolate. 

"  It  10  like  Petersburg  after  the  battle,*' 
says  a  returned  soldier. 

Not  a  boat  is  in  sight ;  the  town  across 
the  bay,  on  the  New  Brunswick  side, 
leems  to  have  lost  half  its  warehouses, 
and  nearly  all  its  wharves.  The  neigh- 
bors report  dire  disaster  to  cattle  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  barns.  Two  men  of 
oar  acquaintance  were  in  a  stable  when 


it  fell,  and  were  not  extricated  for  fifteen 
minutes,  but  were  both  unhurt. 

"I  have  lived  here  seventy  year," 
says  one  old  man,  "  and  I  never  see  the 
wind  blow  before ;  the  last  galo  warn't 
nothin'  to  it,^'  and  he  points  dismally  to 
his  unroofed  bam  and  his  rows  of  up- 
rooted apple- trees. 

The  groves  are  the  saddest  sight 
Evergreens  and  birches  of  fifty  years' 
growth  lined  our  shores  for  miles, 
crowning  the  rocky  bluf&  with  freshness 
and  beauty.  These  now  lie  uprooted 
and  broken ;  fir  npon  spruce,  silver-birch 
upon  pine,  in  mighty  winrows  of  a  gi- 
ant's mowing,  straight  through  from  sea 
to  clearing.  Scarcely  one  tree  of  con- 
siderable size  is  left  standing.  The  woods 
are  impassable  from  the  fallen  trunks. 
Great  firs  lie  snapped  short  off  at  the 
root,  where  the  ground  has  proved  too 
firm  to  allow  them  to  be  uprooted. 

In  New  Brunswick,  where  the  forest 
primeval  still  exists  in  patches,  in  fifty 
acres  of  original  growth,  only  three  trees 
are  left  standing;  while  the  second 
growth  being  more  pliable  has  suffered 
less,  though  fearfully  injured. 

In  a  cemetery  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  in 
the  centre  of  an  ancient  pine  forest,  tlie 
gardener  estimates  that  a  thousand  trees 
have  fallen.  Here,  hundreds  lie  pros- 
trate. Whatever  offered  a  surface  to  the 
wind  is  down.  It  is  a  piteous  spectacle, 
the  forest  laid  low,  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury destroyed  in  a  single  night  1  The 
loss  is  irreparable. 

The  day  brings  news  of  dire  di^ssster 
far  and  wide.  Pembroke,  Perry,  Calais 
all  have  suffered. 

Eastport,  being  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  gale,  is  almost  a  ruin ;  its 
spires  lie  flat,  its  wharves  arc  gone, 
some  of  its  stores  are  washed  awny,  the 
shipping  has  greatly  suffered.  One  new 
barque  going  out  of  St.  Andrews  to  seek 
a  harbor,  broke  in  two,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  The  damage  to  the  fishing  in- 
terest is  incalculable.  The  small  boats 
are  broken  to  pieces,  the  drying  houses, 
containing  nets,  lines,  and  cordnge  are 
destroyed,  the  shores  are  strewn  with 
wrecks.  The  St.  John  papers  report 
one  hundred  and  forty  bodies  washed 
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ashoro  at  Grand  Menan.  The  steamer 
New  York,  lying  at  anohor  at  Lubeo,  in 
Rommery's  Cove,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  a  safe  harbor,  parted  her  iron 
cables  like  whipoord.  The  shock  of  the 
wind  was  so  tremendons  that  the  whole 
upper  deck  started,  and  the  Captain  is 
of  opinion  that  had  the  moorings  not 
given  way,  the  saloon  with  all  the  pas- 
sengers would  have  been  washed  over- 
board. 

In  this  town  a  heavy  rafter  was  blown 
from  a  fallen  bam,  and  driven  through 
the  wall  of  a  neighboring  house,  as  if 
shot  from  a  mortar.  A  brick  house  on 
a  hill,  in  an  exposed  position,  had  the 
gable  end  blown  in,  all  four  of  Uie  chim- 
neys blown  down,  and  the  rooi  torn  to 
pieces.  A  bam  was  forced  six  feet  from 
its  foandations  and  only  kept  from  foil- 
ing down  into  the  gully  on  whose  edge 
it  was  built,  by  the  support  of  the  trees 
growing  against  it.  A  vessel  on  the 
stocks  was  blown  bodily  eight  feet,  when 
it  fell,  and  crushed  the  frame  so  that  it 
cannot  be  used  in  rebuilding  it.  The 
gable  end  of  a  new  store,  with  no  window 
in  it,  which  had  just  been  weather- 
boarded  and  painted,  was  driven  com- 


pletely in.  A  hogshead  fbU  of  water  was 
lifted  quite  across  a  door-yard.  The 
church  spire  was  moved  two  feet,  and 
two  of  its  pinnacles  carried  away. 

At  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.,  one  church  was 
utterly  destroyed  and  lies  a  shapeless  ruin. 
The  bell  tower  of  the  Episcopal  church 
fell,  having  given  forth  several  ominous 
tolls  before  it  came  crashing  down. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of 
the  power  of  the  gale.  It  xros  a  hurri- 
cane such  as  this  region  has  never  known. 
More  befitting  the  tropics  than  this  frigid 
section. 

The  people  bear  their  heavy  losses 
with  singular  equanimity.  There  is  no- 
body to  blame,  and  the  disaster  is  so 
general,  that  one  almost  forgets  individ- 
ual distress  in  the  general  misfortune. 

Truly,  **  Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  con 
blaw,"  this  has  been  the  most  uncanny, 
and  though  we  must*hope  it  has  blown 
somebody  good,  it  certainly  has  brought 
ill  enough  for  one  neighborhood. 

To' cheer  our  drooping  spirits,  two 
more  gales  for  the  18th  and  28th  insts. 
are  predicted ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
prophecies  are  founded  on  less  secure 
ground  than  that  of  Lieutenant  Sa^^by. 
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A  BBFULGSNT  uoou  filled  all  the  world 
with  splendor.  The  little  clouds  in  these 
beautiful  heavens  looked  like  the  white 
shoulders  of  swimmers  in  a  lake  of  sap- 
phire. But  the  doorway  of  the  bell 
foundry  of  Breslau  was  low  and  arched, 
and  here  the  sunbeams  halted,  as  if  they 
craved  no  commerce  with  the  darkness 
and  the  gloomy  vapors  per^'ading  the 
groat  vault  within.  Helena  stopped, 
too,  for  she,  like  the  sunbeams,  seemed 
to  dread  familiarity  with  these  ghastly 
shadows.  As  she  stood  in  the  archway, 
with  her  bright  yellow  hair  rippling 
down  over  her  crimson  mantilla,  one 
might  have  thought  that  Aurora  had  re- 
turned at  noonday  to  chide  the  sun  for 
confiscating  all  her  dewdrops.  This 
charming  girl  looked  down  eagerly  into 
the  foundry.     She  saw  the  great  ftimaoe 


with  its  coruscations  of  blue  flame,  and 
the  huge  caldron  wherein  the  molten 
metal  for  the  new  bell  fbr  the  Magdalen 
church  lay  shimmering  like  a  lake  of 
gold ;  she  saw  the  rays  of  lurid  light 
darting  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  vault 
and  clinging  to  all  the  beams  as  with 
bloody  hands;  but  she  saw  no  living  soul 
within,  for  Reicheft  the  founder  and  his 
artisans  had  gone  to  their  midday  meal ; 
and  the  embryonic  bell  was  apparently 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  shade  of 
disappointment  crossed  her  pretty  face. 
•*  I  thought  he  truly  would  have  waited," 
she  said,  and  was  about  to  turn  awaj, 
when  a  voice  cried,  "  Helena,  thou  dear 
one,  I  am  here,"  and  presently  there 
emerged  in  the  twilight  of  the  archway, 
ft  tall  and  handsome  youth,  who  ran  for- 
ward in  great  Joy,  and  seized  the  maiden's 
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hands,  and  oxclaimed, ''  I  am  glad  thou 
art  come.  Thou  shalt  now  descend  into 
this  black  paradise  of  surprises,  and  bo- 
hold  all  that  thou  host  been  curious  about 
so  long." 

^'I  thought,  Fritz,  that  thou  hadst 
left,"  she  replied. 

"Nay,"  sold  he.  "How  should  I 
disappoint  my  dear  one  who  wished  to 
see  our  preparations  for  casting  the  bell? 
Be  careful  in  passing  down  these  steps. 
Our  master  has  often  promised  to  have 
them  repaired ;  tliough,  for  my  part,  I 
had  rather  lie  should  mend  his  temper 
than  the  steps.  Let  mo  take  thy  hand. 
So  I  Thou  canst  not  see  the  way  ?  Ah, 
trust  me ;  I  will  neither  falter  nor  mis- 
lead tlieo.  Now  will  we  mount  this 
platform,  where  thou  canst  see  that 
which  will  one  day  sound  merrily  over 
Breslau." 

*^  Oh,  how  beautiful,"  she  exclaimed ; 
but,  a  slight  emotion  akin  to  a  shudder 
disturbed  hor,  and  she  said,  "  Perchance, 
Fritz,  this  bell  may  sound  notes  of  woo 
for  tliee  or  for  me." 

At  her  feet  lay  the  lako  of  shining 
metal,  faintly  palpitating  in  the  intense 
heat^  One  could  almost  fancy  the  liquid 
was  pellucid,  so  clear  was  the  delusive 
shimmer  upon  its  8urf:icc.  Yet,  whilo 
there  was  no  visible  impulse  to  give  it 
motion,  there  were  evidences  of  some 
mysterious  yearnings  that  disturbed  it. 
Inexplicable  tremors,  faint  vibrations, 
•a  if  responsive  to  harmonies  inaudible 
to  human  ears,  agitated  tlie  mass.  Ono 
might  detect  pulsations.  The  metal  was 
unable  to  tranquillize  itself  with  tlieso 
fiery  raptures  penetrating  all  its  atoms. 
It  trembled  in  delicious  anguish.  It 
irrithed  with  the  instinct  for  escaping 
as  a  brute  in  a  cage  writhes  against  the 
inexorable  bars.  It  beat  in  little  petu- 
lant ripples  upon  the  sides  of  the  caldron 
as  upon  a  shore.  It  wanted  to  utter  in 
waves  and  currents,  and  capricious  ed- 
dies tlie  delights  of  mobility ;  it  would  be- 
oome  fraternal  with  rolling  floods  •£  lava ; 
it  would  unite  in  intention  with  tides, 
and  cataracts,  and  all  the  flowing  masses 
of  the  world.  It  murmured,  and  thrilled, 
and  purr^  and  uttered  littlo  soft  sedno- 
tire  sighV  Across  its  surface  dancod 
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innumerable  sparkles,  salainandrine  flics, 
ono  would  say;  galaxies  of  emeralds, 
taking  to  themselves  wings,  could  not 
sparkle  more  brilliantly.  Now  and  tlien 
a  minuto  fragment  of  scoria  was  shot  up 
from  the  depth  of  the  lake,  and  exploded 
in  tiny  meteoric  showers ;  whilo  round 
the  margin  fiery  auroras  were  streaming. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  repeated  Helena. 

"  Ah,  many  a  handsome  face  hath  look- 
ed upon  it,"  said  Fritz,  "but  none  so 
handsome  as  thine." 

"What,  do  many  visitors,  come  hither?" 

**  Yes,  many  of  the  highborn  dames  of 
Breslau  come  to  sco  tho  molten  metal 
for  the  belL  And  pretty  offerings,  too, 
they  throw  into  the  caldron.  Ono  of 
them  threw  her  bracelets  all  pparkling 
with  gems  into  tho  mass ;  others  have 
thrown  in  golden  crosses.  Yesterday  a 
lady  brought  a  great  silver  flagon. 
Some  of  tho  rich  burghers^  wives  have 
brought  massive  silver  candlesticks. 
Many  have  thrown  in  rings  of  dazzling 
beauty;  I  would  I  could  ornament  thy 
taper  fingers  with  such  toys.  But  chief- 
est  of  all  that  I  grudged  to  this  dragon 
bell,  which  in  its  fiery  hunger  hath  swal- 
lowed so  much,  was  a  gold  necklace 
given  by  tho  Syndic's  daughter.  Oh,  it 
was  of  marvellous  beauty  and  radiance ; 
and  OS  I  saw  it  fly  from  her  hands  liko  a 
shooting  star,  rest  a  moment  on  tho  sur- 
face of  tho  metal,  and  then  dissolve 
away  forever,  I  wished  some  gnome  had 
rescued  it  for  thee." 

"Vex  not  thyself  for  such  baubles,** 
returned  lleloim.  **Tiio  flowers  thou 
gavest  me  hist  evening  are  doarcr  far  to 
mo  than  jewels,  for  tliy  kisses  hover 
upon  tho  petals  and  mix  with  tlie  per- 
fume. And  this  littlo  cornelian  cross  of 
thine — seo,  I  wear  it  close  to  my  heart. 
Could  I  treasure  it  more  lovingly  if  it 
were  even  of  richer  make?  " 

Ho  know  not  how  to  conceal  his  pleas- 
ure at  these  words.  *'  I  seo — thou  art 
pretending  to  love  me,"  ho  eaid  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  dost  thou  never  pretend  to  love 
mo  ? '"  she  replied.  As  men  add  smiles 
to  their  love-jests,  so  women  add  to 
theirs  a  tear.  Helena^s  eyes  glistened  as 
she  spoke. 
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"  Bat  come,"  said  he,  "  let  os  descend 
and  see  the  mould  wherein  tins  monster 
bell  is  to  be  cast."  And  they  stepped 
down  from  the  platform  to  where  huge 
masses  of  clay  and  sand,  and  cunning 
oontrivances  of  iron  aud  wood  had  been 
fashioned  into  a  matrix  for  the  bell. 
Above  was  the  channel  which  was  to 
convey  the  molten  metal  from  the  veut 
of  the  caldron  to  the  mould. 

Helena  gazed  at  it  with  that  sort  of 
vague  admiration  which  one  feels  for 
anything  huge,  ungainly  and  complica- 
ted, about  which  one  understands  noth- 
ing. 

'^Sbouldst  thou  not  like  to  see  the 
great  river  of  metal  come  flaming  down 
the  channel  ? "  said  Fritz,  excited  by  a 
sudden  suggestion  of  darin.u. 

"  That  would  I,"  replied  Ilelena, 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  What  if  I  open  the  vent? "  returned 
he. 

"  Yes,  do  it  I  '*  she  cried.  "  Nay,  do 
It  not,"  she  added  with  trepidation,  see- 
ing that  he  laid  hold  of  a  great  maul, 
and  was  moving  toward  the  caldron. 
"Nay,  do  it  not.  Thou  kuowest  how 
harshly  Reichert,  thy  master,  deals  with 
his  men.  His  mouth  will  be  full  of  evil 
speech  whon  he  returns,  if  thou  shouldst 
meddle  with  the  work." 

Fritz  t^carcely  heard  her.  A  horrid 
excitement,  that  "  wild  delight  punished 
by  Nemesis,"  possessed  him.  He  rushed 
up  the  steps  toward  the  vont,  swinging 
the  maul  in  great  curves  as  he  went. 
TIio  hammer  descended  with  a  crash 
upon  the  bars ;  with  frantic  glee  he 
struck  them  one  by  one  away  ;  the  flap 
fell,  aud  in  an  instant  tlie  bright  metal 
came  roarinj;:  and  hi^sing  through  the 
channel.  Her  oyc  was  dazzled  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  down-rush.  In  a  short 
time  the  caldron  was  empty,  and  the 
mould  full. 

"It  is  accomplished,"  said  Fritz,  ex- 
ultingly. 

"  Alas,  I  fojir  thou  hast  done  wrong," 
replied  Ilelt-na.  ^'  And  now  I  hear  the 
voice  of  the  master." 

Reichert  indeed  descended  the  steps 
of  the  vault.  He  cast  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion without  cheerfulness  towards  Hele- 


na. He  moved  towards  the  caldron ; 
he  noticed  that  smoke  and  vapor  were 
thicker  in  the  vault  than  usual. 

"  How  now,"  ho  exclaimed  to  Fritz, 
"What  art  thou  doing?  See  that  all 
is  going  well  with  the  metal.  The  bell 
must  be  cast  this  night." 

"It  is  cast  already,"  replied  Fritz. 

"  Oast  ?  What  means  it?  What  dev- 
il's prank  hast  thou  been  playing  ?  " 

**I  have  run  the  metal  into  the 
mould,"  said  Fritz. 

"Thou  fool  and  maker  of  mischief, 
thou  hast  ruined  me!  "  shrieked  Keich- 
ert,  in  a  burst  of  ungovernable  fury. 
"  Did  I  not  forbid  thee,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  touch  the  vent?  By  Pluto,  I  will 
teach  thee  a  lesson !  "  and  he  sprang 
upon  the  youth. 

All  the  lurid  shadows  in  the  preat 
arch  above  were  moved  with  sudden 
frenzy.  They  shook  red  hands  in 
ghostly  deprecation ;  they  beckoned  for 
invisible  witnesses;  they  moved  hither 
and  thither  among  the  beams  and  raft- 
ers; they  clutched  at  the  unknown. 
Some  of  them  lifted  up  a  shadowy  finger, 
as  who  should  signal,  "  Hush  I  a  tragedy 
is  upon  us  1 " 

"  Oh  mercy,  mercy  1  "  screamed  Hel- 
ena.    "  Oh  mercy,  mercy !  " 

"  No,  none !  "  exclaimed  the  infuriate 
founder.  "  He  hath  disobeyed  my  orders 
and  ruined  my  great  work.  As  he  hath 
blotted  my  fair  fame,  his  life  shall  pay 
the  penalty.  Die,  cursed  meddler!  " — 
and  ho  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  youth's 
heart.  The  blood  of  the  murdered  bov 
spirted  over  upon  the  mould,  and  gave  a 
horrid  baptism  to  the  bell.  The  vault 
rang  with  Helena's  })iercing  screams ; 
but  presently  she  sank  insensible  beside 
the  corpse  of  her  lover. 


Reichert  was  condemned  to  death. 
Gloomily  he  paced  the  prison  cell ;  but 
all  the  terrors  that  surrounded  his  con- 
dition failed  to  bend  that  morose,  indom- 
itable ^irit.  He  heard  it  related  that 
on  breaking  away  the  mould,  the  bell 
was  found  a  perfect  casting,  without 
flaw  or  defect.  His  workmen — but  his 
no  longer — were  engaged  in  cM^ing  it  the 


flnal  touches  of  art,  and  mas^K  and  car- 
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penters  were  preparing  the  tower  of  the 
Magdalen  church  for  its  reception.  With 
regrets  he  ]ieard  all  these  rnmors,  but 
without  compiuiction. 

The  night  before  his  execution  ho  sent 
for  his  friend  Von  Tnllien. 

"  You  are  come,"  he  said,  when  the  lat- 
ter entered  the  cell,  "  to  take  your  fare- 
well of  a  man  whom  destiny  has  cruelly 
ixviored.  There  are  compensatious,  it  is 
said,  in  every  life — but  as  for  me,  I  can 
detect  no  such  delicate  arrangement  in  the 
world.  What  compensation  is  there  for  a 
ruined  career,  as  mine  is?  No!  Man, 
wretched  man,  is  not  protected  by  some 
amiable  Being,  whose  motives  of  govern- 
ment are  all  sweet  and  friendly.  Rather 
18  he  the  offspring  of  savage,  ruthless  ele- 
ments, which  breed  him  after  I  know 
not  what  grotesque  and  hideous  pairing. 
Ho  is  the  brother  of  raging  winds,  of 
howling  tempest",  of  cataclysms  that 
rend  the  mountain  bars ;  and  his  desti- 
ny, like  theirs,  is  to  be  beaten  about  the 
world  in  endless  agony  and  strife." 

"Alas,  my  poor  friend,"  answered 
Von  Tallien,  who  was  a  good,  conven- 
tional man,  strangely  contrasted  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  friendship)  w^ith  the 
fiery  Kcichert,  and  who  understood  no- 
thing of  these  bold  arraignments  of 
causes  and  forces,  **Alas,  my  friend, 
think  in  this  sad  hour  that  your  fellow- 
men  have  not  been  so  nieniless  to  you 
as  you  have  been  to  yourself.  Recollect 
that  you  did  not  use  to  control  your 
temper.  You  wore  too  hot,  too  hot. 
Tliink  of  this,  and  try  to  be  humble  and 
contrite ;  and  so  prepare  yourself  lor  the 
tribunal  of  Heaven. 

"  Contrite !  humble  !  Let  mo  hear  no 
more  of  these  degrading  notions.  Know 
this,  I  am  a  Man !  I  have  faculties  to 
play  a  part  in  the  world.  I  am  a  great 
ArUst  I  Should  I  renounce  these  sover- 
eign powers  and  walk  as  an  apologist  for 
my  being  before  sun  and  stars  ?  Nay, 
let  me  descend  to  the  fellowship  of 
brutes,  and  like  the  ox  be  trained  for 
daughter — "  he  suddenly  stopped.  "  Ha, 
what  a  pang  I  To  that  event  I  am  in- 
deed brought  against  my  will." 

Von  Tallien  was  deeply  moved  by  this 
paadonate  ontbur:it,  but,  being  the  man 


he  was,  felt  naturally  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  prisoner  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  With  this  idea  ho  led  back  the 
conversation  to  the  crime  for  which  Rei- 
chert  had  been  condemned. 

"  Against  your  will,  and  not  ajrainst 
your  will,"  said  ho.  "  It  was  of  your 
own  will  that  you  took  the  life  of  an- 
other." 

"He  was  unfaithful,  and  deserved 
death,"  was  Reichert's  response.  "To 
please  a  girl,  he  risked  the  ruin  of  my 
greatest  work.  Such  an  act,  I  repeat, 
deserved  death." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Von  Tallien  in  a 
shocked  and  deprecating  tone. 

**Yes,  it  is  just.  The  world  has  too 
many  of  these  inconsiderate  idlers,  who 
go  about  marring  the  works  of  others. 
Some  of  them  should  leave  it.  When 
they  have  done  their  worst,  '  Oh,  it  was 
a  jest! '  they  say — as  if  that  consoled  one. 
Draco  punished  all  offences  with  death. 
I,  at  least,  would  thus  punish  an  injury 
to  a  work  of  art." 

"But  your  bell  was  found  perfect. 
Nothing  could  have  succeeded  better," 
said  Von  Tallien. 

"  Oh !  misery,  I  know  it.  Failure 
would  have  been  tlio  vindication  of  all 
my  cares.  For,  indeed  with  what  secret 
fear  and  delight,  I  looked  forward  to 
that  casting  1  How  many  times  a  day 
I  ran  over  in  my  mind  every  precaution, 
every  expedient  that  miirht  ensure  suc- 
cess. By  night  my  dream,  by  day  my 
whole  employ  I  At  last,  every  thing  was 
ready.  The  crowninpj  moment  came, 
and  another,  a  iiieddlesfmio  servant, 
steps  in  and  defrauds  me  of  my  righttful 
triumph  as  an  artist.  I  say,"  ho  cried, 
striking  his  fist  upon  the  table  where  his 
fetters  mado  a  loud  jangling,  "  I  say,  it 
is  an  affront  of  Fate." 

IIo  sat  down,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Von  Tallien  was  con- 
fused and  perplexed;  ho  knew  not  how 
to  deal  with  this  troubled  haughty  spirit. 

The  silence  that  ensued  v.as  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  a  janitor  who  came 
to  announce  that  visitors  nmst  leave  the 
prison.  Von  Tallien  again  recommend- 
ed religious  ideas  to  his  friend.  "  Let 
me  beseech  you,"  he  said,  "  by  the  love 
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we  have  borne  one  another,  to  soften 
jonr  disposition.  Oonfess  that  yon  have 
done  wroDg.  Confession  is  a  life-pre- 
server thrown  ont  by  conscience  to  save 
the  sonl  from  drowniog  in  the  golfs  of 
selfishness.' ' 

"  No  more  I  "  said  Beichert  imperions- 
Ij.  *^  Never  will  I  confess  that  man  can 
do  wrong  in  vindicating  his  honor — 
especially  the  artist  Let  it  pass.  We 
mnst  part.  Bat  still  before  yon  go,  there 
is  a  request  which  I  would  have  yon  con- 
vey to  my  tormentors.  Ask  them  to  have 
the  bell  secured  in  its  place  in  the  Mag- 
dalen tower  this  night,  that  I  may  at 
least  hear  its  voice  before  I  die.  And 
henceforth  let  it  toll  at  the  death  of 
every  one  who  is  brought  to  such  an  end 
as  I  am." 

Yon  Tallien  promised  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  council  for  these  objects, 
and  so  prepared  to  leave  his  unfortunate 
friend  for  ever.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
press his  emotion,  and  parted  from  him 
in  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  the  Magda- 
len tower  hurried  to  the  completion  of 
their  task,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next 
day  that  the  work  was  accomplished — 
indeed,  the  bell  was  only  just  fixed  as 
the  mournful  procession  left  the  prison. 
The  executioner,  the  priests,  the  officers 
of  the  prison,  the  council  of  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  them  the  prisoner  guarded 
by  two  soldiers,  moved  along  through 
the  crowd,  and  readied  tlie  foot  of  the 
Rabeustein,  "  the  hill  of  death." 

Then  it  was  that  Reichert  heard  sweet 
and  melancholy  notes  pour  forth  from 


the  Magdalen  tower,  and  rai^g  his 
eyes  saw  the  new  bell  swinging  like  a 
censer,  and  hden  with  sound  as  with  a 
perfume. 

The  spectators  spoke  to  each  other  of 
the  singular  circumstance  that  a  man 
should  go  to  make  a  bell,  and  afterwards 
hear  it  tolled  for  his  own  death.  A 
creeping  terror  began  to  agitate  their 
souls.  They  thought  so  strange  an  event 
boded  evil  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  bell 
became  shriller  and  more  clamorous.  It 
filled  all  the  air  with  passionate  appeal& 
Sometimes  it  pleaded  for  pity,  some- 
times it  shrieked  for  revenge,  then  it 
changed  to  doleful  lamentation ;  finally 
one  of  the  listeners  declared  that  its 
cadences  seemed  very  like  low  mocking 
laughter. 

Keichert  heard  all  these  sounds.  His 
heart  was  torn  with  contending  emo- 
tions; he  knew  not  himself,  nor  his 
thoughts.  Indistinguishable  reveries 
whirled  together  in  a  vortex  of  pride, 
shame,  agony,  and  regret  "  For  this  I 
labored,"  he  said.  Then  the  bell  seemed 
to  moan  of  remorse.  It  thrilled  him  to  the 
souL  He  thought  of  the  youth  ho  had 
slain :  "  Oh,  thou  unhappy  boy,  I  pity 
thee,"  he  cried.  The  tears  gushed  into 
his  eyes,  and  poured  down  his  cheeks. 
The  people  seeing  his  lips  move  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  "  bloody  seat "  thought  he 
was  praying,  and  said  he  would  make  a 
good  end. 

The  executioner  lifted  his  sword.  A 
silence  fell  upon  the  lips  of  men  and  the 
hearts  of  women.  In  a  moment  all  was 
over. 
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THE  STOEY  OF  ORAZY  MARTHA » 

[fBOM  THB   rBOTBH^AL  OP  JAOQUM  JAflMIX.] 


[This  little  drama  commences  m  1798, 
aft  Lafitte,  a  pretty  hamlet  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lot,  near  Olairac,  and 
terminates  in  1802.  At  this  last  period, 
Martha,  bereft  of  her  reason,  escaped 
from  the  village,  and  was  often  for- 
wards seen  in  the  streets  of  Agen,  an 
object  of  public  pitj,  begging;  her  bread, 
and  fljing  in  terror  from  the  children 
who  cried  out  after  her, — *^Maltro^  un 
wddat !  "  {Martha^  a  soldier  !)  The  au- 
thor confesses  that  more  than  all  others, 
in  his  childhood  he  pursued  poor  Martha 
with  his  sarcasms:  he  little  dreamed 
that  one  day  his  muse,  inspired  by  the 
wretched  lot  of  tlie  poor  idiot,  would 
owe  to  her  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
creations.    Martha  died  in  1834.] 

I. 

Dramng  the  Lot — Tieo  diff^srent  hearts. 
— The   Cards  never  lie. — The  Con- 
^  script, — The  Oath, 

Not  far  from  the  banks  which  the 
pretty  little  river  Lot  bathes  with  the 
cool  kisses  of  its  transparent  waters, 
there  lies,  half  concealed  by  the  feather- 
ing elms,  a  small  cabin.    There,  on  a 
beaatifbl  morning  in  April,  sat  a  young 
girl  deep  in  thought;  it  was  the  hour 
when  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Tou- 
neins,  a  band  of  robust  young  men  wore 
awaiting  in  suspense  the  result  ot  the 
cnny  draft  which  was  to  dew^o  their 
fiUe.    For  this  the  young  girl  waited 
too.    With  uplifted  eyes.  *jhe  breathed  a 
prayer  to  the   good    God :    then,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  herself,  how 
to  contain  her  impatience,  she  sat  down ; 
■he  got  up,  only  to  sit  down  again.   One 
might  see  that  she  was  in  an  agony  of 
floflpense;  the  ground  seemed  to  burn 
the  soles  of  her  feet.    What  did  it  all 
mean?     She  was  beautiful;    she  had 
erery  thing  that  heart  could  wish ;  she 
poMessed  a  combination  of  charms  not 
often  seen  in  this  lo^'er  world,^-delicato 
erect  figure,  very  white  skin,  black  hair, 
and,  with  theee,  an  eye  as  blue  as  the 


sky  itself.  Her  whole  appearance  was 
■0  refined  thob^  on  the  plains,  peasant  as 
she  was,  she  was  regarded  as  a  bom  lady 
by  her  peasant  companions.  And  well 
did  she  know  all  this,  for  beside  her  lit- 
tle bed  there  hung  a  bright  little  mirror. 
But  to-day  she  has  not  once  looked  into 
it.  Most  serious  matters  absorb  her 
thoughts ;  her  soul  \s  strangely  stirred ; 
at  the  slightest  sound  she  changes  sud- 
denly from  marble  hne  to  violet. 

Some  one  enters ;  she  looks  up ;  it  is 
her  friend  and  neighbor,  Annette.  At 
the  first  glance  you  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  she  too  was  in  trouble,  but  at  a 
second,  you  wotdd  say, — "it  is  yerj 
manifest  that  the  evil,  whatever  it  is, 
only  circles  around  her  hearty  luid  does 
not  take  root  there." 

"  You  are  happy,  Anneice,"  said  Mar- 
tha, "  speak ;  have  the  lots  been  drawn  ? 
have  they  escaped?  ^  ?ie  free?  " 

"I  know  noi'^ing  yet,"  replied  An- 
nette, "  but  tAke  courage,  my  dear;  it  is 
already  n<>on,  we  shall  very  poon  know. 
Yon  ti  emble  like  a  jonquil,  your  face 
frV^htens  me.  Sappose  the  lot  should 
fall  upon  Jacques,  and  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  away ;  you  would  die, 
perhaps  ? " 

"Ah I  I  cannot  toll  I  " 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  friend ;  die  I 
what  a  baby  you  are.  I  love  Joseph, 
if  he  has  to  go,  I  should  be  sorry ;  1 
sbonld  shed  a  few  tears;  I  would  wait 
for  his  return,  without  dying.  No  young 
man  ever  dies  for  a  girl ;  not  a  bit  of  it ; 
and  they  arc  right.  There  is  truth  in 
the  couplet, — 

ySy  lover  when  he  po«s  away 
LofiOA  far  more  than  I  who  stay. 

A  truce  to  your  griof,  then.  Gome,  if 
yon  feel  equal  to  it,  let  us  try  our  luck 
by  the  canls.  /  did  this  morning,  and 
it  all  came  out  right  for  me ;  so  it  will 
for  you.    See  how  calm  I  am ;  come,  to 
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console  you,  let  ns  see  what  the  lucky 
cards  will  say." 

So  the  buoyant  young  girl  makes  her 
friend  sit  down,  checks  for  a  moment 
her  own  wild  spirits,  gracefully  spreads 
a  small  piece  of  shining  taffeta,  and 
take  J  the  cards  in  her  hands.  The  suf- 
fering heart  of  Martha  stops  for  a  season 
its  fierce  throbs;  she  gazes  with  eager 
eyes ;  she  ceases  to  tremble ;  she  is  in- 
spired with  hope.  Then  both  girls, — the 
light-hearted  Annette  and  the  leving 
Martha,  repeat  together  the  well-known 
refrain, — 

**  Cords  80  beautiful  and  fair. 
Lighten  now  a  inalden^s  care ; 
Knayo  of  clabs  and  Queen  of  lore, 
To  our  caosc  propitious  proyo.'* 

One  after  another  the  cards  are  turned 
up,  placed  in  piles,  then  put  together 
and  shuffled.  Cut  them  three  times ;  it 
is  done.  Ah,  a  good  sign,  first  comes  a 
king.  The  girls  are  a  perfect  picture — 
two  Souths  breathless  and  speechless; 
four  cyc^  smiling  and  yet  awe-struck, 
follow  closely  the  motion  of  the  fingers. 
Upon  the  lips  of  Martha  a  sweet  smile 
slowly  rests,  like  %  fairy  flower.  The 
queen  of  hearts  is  tuhqed  up ;  then  the 
knave  of  clubs.  If  noW  kq  black  malig- 
nant spade  appears,  Jacques  will  be 
saved.  Seven  spades  are  alrfc<idy  out ; 
only  one  remains  in  the  pack ;  thwp  is 
nething  to  fear.  The  beautiful  dealer  im 
smiling,  is  joking— stop !  like  a  grinning 
skull  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  festive 
crowd,  the  Queen  of  Si)ad€8  comes  up  to 
announce  dire  misfortune  I 

Hark  I  on  the  highway,  the  noisy 
drum  strikes  in  like  a  mocking  laugh, 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  the  shrill 
fife,  and  wild  bursts  of  song.  It  is  easy 
to  gues^  that  these  are  the  happy  follows 
who  have  escaped  the  draft ;  whom  the 
great  moloch  of  war,  with  a  lingering 
touch  of  pity  is  going  to  leave  to  the 
oountry.  Here  they  come  in  two  long 
Ihies,  dancing,  leaping,  each  one  wearing 
in  his  hat  his  lucky  number.  Soon  a 
crowd  of  mothers  gathers  around  them, 
many  weeping  for  joy,  and  some  for 
grief. 

What  a  moment 'for  the  two  young 
girls  whom  the  cards  have  just  smitten 


with  sorrow.  The  noisy  group  comes 
nearer  still.  Martha,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  torturing  suspense,  fiies  to  the 
little  window,  but  immediately  recoils, 
utters  a  iaSxxt  cry,  and  falls  cold  and 
fainting  beside  Annette  who  is  herself 
shivering  with  fear.  The  cards  had  not 
deceived  thenL  In  the  midst  of  the 
lucky  crowd  whose  lives  are  saved  to 
their  country  stands  Joseph.  Jacques 
was  not  there;  he  had  drawn  "number 
8." 

Two  weeks  ^ass,  and  the  light-hearted 
Annette  steps  out  at  the  threshold  of  the 
flower-bedecked  church,  fast  married  to 
Joseph ;  while  in  the  house  of  mourning, 
Jacques,  the  unhappy  conscript,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  knapsack  on  his 
shoulders,  bids  farewell  to  his  betrothed, 
in  touching  words,  as  she  stands  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  "Martha,"  he 
says,  "  they  compel  mo  to  depart ;  hap- 
piness deserts  us,  but  take  courage; 
men  come  back  from  the  wars.  You 
know  I  have  nothing,  no  father,  no 
mother;  I  have  only  you  to  love.  If 
Death  spares  my  life,  it  belongs  to  you. 
Let  us  hope,  still  hope  for  the  happy  day 
when  I  shall  lead  you  to  the  marriage 
altar  like  a  gift  of  love  flowers." 

11. 

A    Oreat    Sorroto.  —  Martha    snatched 
from     the     torrib,  —  The     handsome 
Girl-Merchant, — Jacqytes  mil  find  a 
rival. 

The  beautiful  month  of  May,  whose 
new  \4xth  brings  universal  pleasure,  king 
of  all  th%  months,  let  it  wear  the  crown, 
and  surromjd  itself  with  joys  I  The 
month  of  May  has  come  again.  Upon 
the  hill-side,  and  in  the  valleys,  happy 
hearts  unite  to  chaiit  its  praises;  it 
comes  softly  and  sweetly,  and,  like  light- 
ning it  is  gone.  But,  while  it  lasts, 
everywhere  is  heard  the  sound  of  melo- 
dious song ;  everywhere  you  behold  hap- 
py festive  groups  entwining  in  the  joy- 
ous dance. 

At  length  the  spring  is  past,  and  while 
its  pleasures  still  linger  in  the  groves  and 
fields,  in  yonder  little  cabin,  one  sweet 
and  lonely  voice  thus  moans  in  a  song  of 
sorrow :  "  The  swallows  have  come 
back ;   up  there  are  my  two  in  their 
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nest;  they  have  not  been  parted  as  we 
have.  Now  they  fly  down ;  see,  I  can 
put  my  hand  upon  them.  IIow  pleek 
and  pretty  they  ore;  thoy  Ftill  have 
upon  their  necks  the  ribbons  wliicli 
Jacques  tied  there  on  my  last  birthday, 
when  they  came  to  peck  from  our.unitcd 
hands  the  little  golden  flies  wo  had 
caaght  for  them.  Tiiey  loved  Jacques. 
Their  little  eyes  are  looking  for  him  just 
where  I  am  sitting.  Ah  !  you  m:iy  cir- 
cle round  my  chair,  poor  birds,  but 
Jacques  is  no  longer  here.  I  nm  uloiio, 
without  a  friend,  weeping  for  him,  weary 
too,  for  the  friendsliip  of  tears  fatigues 
itself.  But  stay  with  mo ;  I  will  do 
everything  to  make  you  love  me.  Stay, 
dear  birds  that  Jacques  loverl ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  of  him.  They  seem  to  know 
how  their  presence  consoles  me.  They 
kisa  each  other,  happy  little  things. 
Kisi»,  a  long  kiss;  your  joy  is  balm  to 
my  Iieart.  I  love  them,  for  tliey  are 
faithful  to  me,  as  Jacques  al?o  is.  Kut 
no  one  kills  swallows;  men  only  kill 
each  other.  Why  does  he  writo  no 
more?  MonDicul  who  knows  where 
he  is;  I  always  feel  a?  if  fome  pne  is 
going  to  tell  me  that  he  is  dead.  I 
shudder;  that  terriblo  fear  chokes  my 
heart.  II«)ly  Virgin,  take  it  away  ;  the 
fever  of  tlie  grave  is  burning  mo  up ; 
and  oh !  good  Mother  of  God,  I  want  to 
live  if  Jacques  still  lives !  Whero  are 
you,  beautifal  swallows  ?  Ah,  my  gri<*f 
IMS  been  too  noisy ;  I  have  frightened 
you  away.  Come  bark,  and  brin^i:  me 
happiuoiis;  I  will  mourn  more  softly. 
Stay  with  me,  birds  whom  Jacjpies 
loved,  for  I  must  talk  to  you  of  him." 

Thus,  day  after  day,  mourned  the  or- 
phan girl  her  lover's  absence.  Her  old 
nncle,  her  only  guardian,  beheld  her  sor- 
row, and  was  grieved.  She  saw  hiin 
weeping,  and  di^^scmbled  her  own  pain 
to  chase  away  his  tears.  She  tried  to 
keep  her  troubles  hidden  from  the  world, 
that  frivolous,  heartless  world  which  is 
ready  to  find  evil  in  every  thing ;  which 
laughed  at  her  sorrows,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  them.  At  length,  when 
All  Saints'  Day  came  round,  they  saw 
two  wax  candles  burning  for  the  dying, 
on  the  Virgin's  altar,  and  when   the 


priest  said:  *' Death  is  hovering  over 
the  couch  of  a  young  and  suffering  girl ; 
good  souls  pray  for  poor  Martha,"  every 
one  bent  his  head  in  shame,  and  out  of 
every  heart  came  the  Paters  bathed  in 
tears. 

lint  she  will  not  die ;  it  was  the  dark 
hour  before  the  dawn.  (Jrim  Death 
may  fill  up  his  new-made  grave.  Her 
uncle,  at  her  bedside,  has  said  but  one 
word ;  it  Mnks  into  her  heart.  That 
sweet  word  has  brought  her  back  to 
life;  she  is  saved !  Tlie  fire  comes  hack 
to  her  eye,  licp  blood  begins  to  course 
again  under  her  wliite  skin.  Life  re- 
turns in  great  tid?il  waves  of  light, 
"Everything  is  ready,  my  child,"  says 
her  smiling  uncle,  and  her  answer  is: 
"  Yes,  let  i«  work,  let  ns  work."  Then, 
to  the  /i-'tonishment  of  every  one,  Mar- 
tha requiokoned,  lives  for  another  love, 
— the  love  ofmon*:y  !  Slie  craves  money, 
she  is  a  miser,  money  is  her  only  con- 
cern. She  would  coin  it  wi'h  her  own 
blood.  "Well,  hard  work  will  give  money 
to  every  brave  hand,  and  Martha's  liand 
is  more  than  brave. 

Under  the  rustic  archway,  who  is 
that  {:irl-merchant,  rousing  the  hamlei 
with  her  chatter  and  noise ;  who  is  buy- 
ing and  selling  inces:$antly  ?  Thnt  is 
Martha ;  how  every  one  praises  her,  so 
good,  so  comi)laisant,  so  charming^  ller 
buyers  increase  in  numbers  like  a  rolling 
ba'l  of  snow.  Ye-terday  she  had  twen- 
ty, to-day  forty.  Gold  pours  down  upon 
her  little  arcade.  Thus  a  year  i»:wseH. 
Martha  is  happy  while  she  works,  for 
Jacques  is  not  dead.  No,  Jio  hns  been 
seen  more  tlum  once  in  the  army.  Some- 
times when  the  report  of  a  battle  arrives, 
her  arm  dr«»p.<,  and  her  eye  lose**  it* 
light ;  but  her  courage  soon  returns  if 
rumor  makes  no  mentit)n  of  a  reirimont 
which  Is  alwavs  in  her  thouixht-'. 

One  dav  lier  uncle  savs  to  her:  "  In 
order  to  attain  your  lonir  (le>ired  hnppi- 
ncs^J,  you  need  a  thousand  pistoles,  and 
you  will  8  'on  have  them.  A  little  pile 
soon  becomes  hirje.  Wo  need  n>t  sell 
the  cottage.  Look  at  your  money  box. 
"With  the  proceeds  of  my  vineyard,  and 
what  you  have  already  earned,  ycMi  have 
already  more  than  half  the  sum.    Jlavo 
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patience  for  six  months  more.  Whyf 
ray  child,  happiness  costs  time  and  labor 
and  money.  You  have  nearly  three 
qnarters.  Finish  the  good  work  your- 
seJf.  I  am  content ;  before  I  die  I  hope 
to  see  you  perfectly  happy.. 

Alas,  the  poor  old  man  was  mistaken. 
Two  weeks  later,  death  closed  his  eyes, 
and  Martha  sat  in  the  churchyard,  weep- 
ing upon  his  grave.      There,  one  even- 
ing, she  was  lieard  to  murmur :     "  My 
strength  is  exhausted ;  sainted  spirit  of 
my  loving  uiiclo,  I  can  wait  no  longer ; 
forgive  mo;   the  good  priest  sanctions 
the  act ; "  and,  without  delay,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  villagers,  furniture, 
shop,  house,  all  that  she  possesses  change 
hands.    She  sells  everytliing,  except  a 
gilded  cross,  and  the  rose-colored  dress 
with  little  blue  flowers  in  which  Jacques 
loved  to  see  her.    She  had  wanted  sil- 
ver, s!ie  was  now  laden  with  gold ;  hor 
thousand  pistoles  are  in  her  hand ;  but 
io  young  and  inexperienced  as  she  is, 
what  is  slie  going  to  do  with  thorn? 
"What  is  the  poor  child  going  to  do 
with  them,"  do  you  ask?     The  very 
thought  lacerates  my  heart.     She  goes 
out ;  she  seems,  as  she  leaves  her  little 
liome,  an  impersonal  ion  of  the  angel  of 
sorrow  slowly  rising  towards  happiness, 
which  is  beginning  to  smile  upon  her 
fliglit.     That  is  not  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
it  is  her  little  foot  which  with  lightning 
speed  spurns  the  path.     She  enters  the 
quiet  little  house,  where  sits  a  man  with 
hair    as    white    as    snow ;     it    is    the 
priest,  who  welcomes  her  with  an  affec- 
tionate air,     *'  Good  father,"  she  cries, 
falling  on  her  knees,  *'I  bring  you  my 
all.     Xow  you  can  write  and  purchase 
his  freedom.    Don't  tell  him  who  it  is 
that  buys  his  ransom ;  he  will  guess  it 
soon  enough.     Don't  even  mention  my 
name,  and  don't  tremble  for  mo.   I  have 
strength  in  my  arm.     I  can  Work  for  a 
living.     Good  father,  have  pity ;    bring 
bim  back  to  me ! 

TIL 

The  Country  Priest, — The  Young  GirVs 

happiness — Jacques  is  free, — Return 

ofjo/cques, —  Who  would  have  thought 

it? 

I  LOVB  the  country  priest.    He  does 


not  need,  like  the  city  pastor,  in  order 
to  make  men  believe  in  the  good  Gbd, 
or  the  wicked  devil,   to    exhaust    his 
strength  in  proving,  with  the  book  open 
before  him,  that  there  is  a  Paradise  as 
well  as  a  Hell.    Around  him  all  men  be- 
lieve ;  every  one  prays.     In  spite  of  this 
they  sin,  as  we  all  do  everywhere.     Let 
him  however  but  elevate  his  cross,  and 
evil  bows  before  him;    the  new-born 
sin  is  nipped  in  the  bud.      From  his 
every -day  seat,  the  wooden  bench,  noth- 
ing escapes  his  sight.     Uis  bell  drives 
far  off  the  hail  and  the  thunder.     His 
eyes  are  always  open  upon  his  flock. 
The  sinner  evades  him:   he  knows  it, 
and  he  goeii  in  search  of  the  sinner.    For 
oflences   he  has   pardon,   for  griefs  a 
soothing  balm.   His  name  is  on  every  lip, 
a  blessed  name;    the  valleys  resound 
with  it.    He  is  called,  in  each  heart,  the 
great  pliysician  for  trouble.    And  this 
is  the  reason  that  Martha  went  to  him 
with  hers,  and  found  a  balm.     But  from 
the  obscure  centre  of  his  little  p.irish,  the 
man  of  God  was  far  better  able  to  de- 
tect  sill    and    drive    away    malignant 
thoughts,  than  to  find  the  nameless  sol- 
dier, in  the  heart  of  an  army,  who  had 
not  written  a  word  of  inquiry  or  infor- 
mation for  three  years,  especially  when, 
to  the  sound  of  cymbal,  trumpets  and 
cannon,  six  hnndred  thousand  excited 
Frenchmen  were  proudly  march\n<»  to 
conquer  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.   They 
f-hattered  all  obstructions,  they  put   to 
flight  all  who  stood  against  them,  and 
only  stopped  to  take  breath  upon  the 
foreign  soil,  that  they  might  go  on  to 
further  and  greater  conquests. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  past  spring 
Martha's  uncle  had  written  often,  but  the 
army  had  just  then  made  a  triple  cam- 
paign ;  Jacques,  they  learned,  had  been 
transferred  to  another  regiment.  Some 
one  had  seen  him  in  Prussia;  another, 
el-ewliero  in  Germany.  Nothing  defin- 
ite was  known  about  him.  He  had  no 
relative",  for,  let  the  truth  be  told,  the 
fine  fellow  had  no  parents.  He  had 
come  out  of  that  asylum  where  a  throng 
of  infants  live  upon  the  public  pity 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  mother.  As 
a  boy  he  had  been  long  searching  for 
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his  mother,  bat  never  oould  find  her. 
He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  be  loved,  and 
as  he  knew  he  was  loved  at  Lafitte,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  war,  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  there. 

And  now,  leaving  the  good  priest  to 
his  benevolent  task,  let  ns  torn  aside 
into  a  very  hamble  cottage,  where  poor 
Martha  is  hard  at  work.  What  a 
change  I  Yesterday  she  had  her  trotu- 
9eau ;  there  was  gold  in  her  wardrobe. 
To-day  she  has  nothing  bnt  her  stool,  a 
thimble,  a  needle-case  and  a  spinning 
wheeL  She  spins  and  sews  incessantly. 
We  need  not  lament  that  she  is  tiring 
her  fingers;  when  she  was  rich,  she 
wept ;  now  that  she  is  poor,  she  smiles 
constantly.  Jacques  will  be  saved  for  a 
long  and  happy  life ;  and  life,  liberty, 
everything  ho  will  owe  to  her,  and  her 
alone.  How  he  will  love  her  I  and 
where  one  loves  and  is  loved,  poverty  is 
powerless.  How  happy  she  is ;  the  cup 
of  her  future  is  crowned  with  honey ; 
already  has  her  heart  tasted  its  firet, 
rich,  overflowing  drop.  Every  thing  is 
flowering  around  her.  Thus  she  works 
on  from  week  to  week,  sipping  drops  of 
honey  amid  waves  of  perfume.  Her  wheel 
whirls  without  ceasing,  and  hope  is  en- 
twining as  many  cloudless  days  in  the 
fntnre,  as  her  bobbin  spins  out  armfuls 
of  wool,  and  her  needle  makes  points  in 
the  doth. 

Yon  may  be  sure  that  all  this  is  well 
known  in  the  meadow-lands.  All  the 
people  are  now  enlisted  in  her  cause. 
Iq  the  clear  nights  she  has  serenades, 
and  garlands  of  flowers  are  hnng  upon 
her  door.  In  the  morning  the  girls 
come  with  loving  eyes  to  give  her  little 
presents  of  sympathy  and  esteem. 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  dear  old 
priest  comes  to  her  after  mass,  his  face 
beaming  with  joy,and  in  his  right  hand  an 
open  letter.  He  is  trembling,  but  more 
with  joy  than  with  age.  ^^My  daugh- 
ter," ho  cries,  "  Heaven  has  blest  thee 
and  answered  my  prayers ;  I  have 
found  him ;  he  was  in  Paris.  It  is  ac- 
complished; Jacques  is  free.  He  will 
be  here  next  Sunday,  and  he  has  not  a 
so^^idon  of  your  part  in  this  matter. 
He  thinks  that  his  mother  has  at  last 


come  to  light;  that  she  is  rich  and  has 
purchased  his  freedom.  Let  him  come, 
and  when  he  knows  that  he  owes  every 
thing  to  you,  how  much  you  have  done 
for  him,  he  will  love  yon  more  than 
ever,  more  than  any  one  except  God. 
My  dear  daughter,  the  day  of  your  re- 
ward is  about  to  dawn;  prepare  your 
heart  for  it.  Jacques  will  surely  come, 
and  when  that  happy  hour  arrives,  I 
want  to  be  near  yon.  I  want  to  make 
him  understand,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people,  how  happy  ho  ought  to  be  in 
being  loved  by  such  an  angel  as  yon." 
We  are  told  that  blest  spirits  in  Paradise 
ore  bathed  in  bliss  when  they  hear  the 
harmonies  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  joy 
of  Martha  as  these  words  sink  into  her 
heart 

But  the  Sunday  has  arrived.  All  na- 
ture shines  in  green  and  gold  under  the 
beautiful  sun  of  June.  Crowds  are 
singing  everywhere.  It  is  a  double  festi- 
val for  nil.  The  clock  strikes  noon; 
leaving  the  holy  altar,  the  good  old 
priest  advances  with  the  loving  pure- 
faced  girl.  Her  eyelids  droop  over  her 
azure  eyes,  she  is  timid  and  spoechless ; 
but  an  inner  voice  cries,  "  happiness." 
The  crowd  gathers  around  hor.  All  is 
grand ;  yon  would  say  that  tho  wholo 
country-side  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
great  lord.  Thus  marshalled,  they  go 
forth  from  tho  village,  and  with  laugh- 
ing joy  take  their  post  at  the  entrance 
of  the  highway. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it; 
nothing  at  tho  far  end  of  that  road- 
furrow  ;  nothing  but  the  shadows  check* 
ered  by  the  sunliglit.  Suddenly  a  small 
black  point  appears;  it  increases  in 
size,  it  moves,  it  is  a  man ;  two  men, 
two  soldiers ;  the  latter,  it  is  he  I  How 
well  he  looks;  how  he  has  grown  in 
the  army  I  Both  continue  to  advance ; 
the  other, — who  is  he  ?  he  looks  like  a 
woman.  Ah,  it  is  a  woman ;  how  pret- 
ty and  graceful  she  is,  dressed  like  a 
eantiniire,  A  woman  I  my  God !  and 
with  Jacques?  where  can  she  be  going? 
Martha^s  eyes  are  npon  her,  sad  as  the 
eyes  of  the  dead.  Even  the  priest,  who 
escorts  her,  is  trembling  all  over.  The 
crowd  is  dumb.    They  approach  still 
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nearer ;  now  they  arc  only  twenty  paces 
of^  smiling  and  ont  of  breath.  But 
what  now  I  Jacques  has  suddenly  a 
look  of  pain ;  he  has  seen  Martha  I  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Trembling,  ashamed,  he  stops.  The 
priest  can  contain  himself  no  longer. 
With  the  strong,  full  voice  with  which 
he  confounds  the  sinner,  he  cries: 
"Jacques,  who  is  that  woman?"  and, 
like  a  criminal,  lowering  his  head, 
Jacques  replies,  "Mine,  M.  lo  Cur6, 
mine ;  I  am  married." 

A  woman^s  scream  is  heard ;  the 
priest  returning  to  himself,  and  fright- 
ened for  Martha,  "My  daughter,"  he 
said,  "Courage I  here  below  we  all 
must  suffer."  But  Martha  does  not  even 
sigh.  Everybody  looks  at  her;  they 
think  she  is  going  to  die.  She  does  not 
die,  she  even  seems  to  console  herself. 
She  curtseys  graciously  to  Jacques,  and 
then  bursts  out  into  a  wild  mad  laugh. 
Alas,  she  was  never  to  laugh  again  other- 
wise: the  poor  thing  is  mad.  At  the 
words  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  her 
unfaithful  lover,  the  poor  sufferer  had  at 
once  lost  her  reason  never  to  regain  it. 

When  Jacques  learned  all,  he  fled  the 


country.  They  say  that  mad  with  re- 
morse, he  reentered  the  army,  and  like 
a  lost  spirit  weary  of  his  wretched  exist- 
ence, he  flung  it  away  at  the  cannon^s 
mouth.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  what  is  true, 
alas,  too  true  I  is  that  Martha  escaped 
from  friendly  vigilance  one  night,  and 
ever  since,  for  thirty  years  past,  the  poor 
idiot  has  been  periodically  seen  in  our 
village  stretching  out  her  hands  for  our 
charity.  In  Agen,  people  said  as  she 
passed,  "  Martha  hns  come  ont  again ; 
she  must  be  hungry."  They  knew 
nothing  about  her,  and  yet  every  one 
loved  her.  Only  the  children,  who  have 
no  pity  for  anything,  who  laugh  at  all 
that  is  sad,  would  cry  out,  "  Martha^  a 
soldier  I"^^  wl)cn  she,  with  a  mortal  fear 
of  soldiers,  would  fly  at  the  sound. 

And  now  you  all  know  why  she  shud- 
dered at  these  words.  I,  who  have 
screamed  them  after  her  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  when  I  heard  the  touch- 
ing story  of  her  life,  would  like  to  cover 
her  tattered  frock  witli  kisses.  I  would 
like  to  ask  her  pardon  on  my  knees.  I 
find  nothing  but  a  tomb.  *  »  *  »  j 
cover  it  with  flowers. 


••♦» 


WEAPONS  FOR  COMBAT  WITH  FIRE. 


Little  attention  was  given,  until 
within  a  few  centuries,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  means  for  extinguishing  fires. 
In  the  ancient,  ns  in  the  modern  cities  of 
the  Mediterranean,  buildings  were  usual- 
ly constructed  with  floors  of  earth, 
stone,  or  pottery,  and  without  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  wood,  eitlier  in  interior 
or  exterior  decoration.  The  climate  be- 
ing mild,  it  WAS  rarely  necessary  to  heat 
the  rooms,  although  when  requisite  the 
object  was  accomplished  by  fires  that 
were  made  upon  the  bare  floors,  the 
coals  being  swept  out  immediately  before 
the  apartments  were  occupied.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  no  fireplaces 
in  the  Vatican,  and  when  the  late 
Queen  of  Naples  sought  asylum  in  it, 
the  only  means  of  offering  her  a  warm 
reception  were  such  as  could  be  supplied 
by  foot-stoves.    Conditions  of  this  sort 


rendered  accidental  fires  in  the  cities  of 
antiquity,  comparatively  rare.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  of  the  present  day 
originate  in  connection  with  the  improv- 
ed methods  now  customarily  employed 
in  heating  buildings.  Modem  diseovery 
has  also  brought  in  the  train  of  its  bene- 
fits, nearly  all  the  materials  that  most 
commonly  occasion  conflagrations,  or 
increase  their  violence.  Friction- match- 
es, distilled  liquors,  kerosene,  illuminat- 
ing gas,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  explosive 
and  inflammable  substances  of  chem'strv 
and  the  arts,  are  of  recent  birth.  Even 
the  distribution  of  metal  pipes  through- 
out modem  buildings,  by  serving  to  at- 
tract lightning,  increases  the  danger  of 
fire. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  ancients 
were  provided  with  some  contrivances 
for  extinguishing  flames,  although  with 
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principal  reference  to  occasions  where 
fire  was  employed  by  an  adversary  in 
sieges  or  naval  engagements.  Fiery 
missiles  and  what  was  known  as  "  Greek 
Fire,"  were  not  uncommon  in  ancient 
warfare.  The  germ  of  the  fire-engine 
seems  to  have  been  a  two  cylinder  force- 
pnmp  constructed  in  Egypt  by  Ctesibius, 
the  inventor  of  the  clepsydra,  rather 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  dark  ages  did  not  produce 
many  improvements.  "  Instruments  of 
fire,  or  water  syringes,"  are  mention- 
ed in  the  records  of  Augsburg,  a.  d. 
1618,  but  the  modern  fire-engine  was 
invented  by  Ilautsch  of  Nuremberg.  A 
machine  of  his  construction  was  describ- 
ed in  1657,  as  consisting  of  a  water-cis- 
tern and  a  force-pump,  whereby  twenty- 
eight  men  raised  a  column  of  water  on^ 
inch  in  diameter,  to  an  elevation  of 
eighty  feet. 

Some  commentators  think  an  instru- 
ment called  the  "  hama^^^  used  at  fires, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Juvenal,  was  a 
sort  of  grapple  fixed  upon  a  pole;  in 
short,  the  ancestor  of  our  hook-and-lad- 
der  concerns.  The  lineage  of  the  hose- 
cart  can  be  definitely  traced.  Apollo- 
dorus,  the  architect  of  Trjgan's  bridge 
across  the  Danube,  suggested  attaching 
to  a  bag  filled  with  water,  a  tube  formed 
of  the  mtestines  of  an  ox.  During  fires 
water  was  to  be  forced  upward  through 
the  tube  by  subjecting  the  bag  to  pres- 
sure. It  was  reserved  for  two  natives  of 
Amsterdam,  each  having  the  same  name, 
Jan  Vanderheide,  to  substitute  the  out- 
aide  for  the  inside  of  the  animal  in  the 
manufacture  of  hose.  Fifteen  and  a  half 
centuries  preceded  the  discovery  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather.  Augustus 
Onsar  has  the  credit  of  creating  a  fire 
department.  It  consisted  of  seven  bands 
of  firemen :  Two  divisions  of  the  city 
of  Rome  constituted  the  fire  district  for 
each  band,  and  the  prefect  of  the  watch 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  entire 
body.  Did  the  helmet  ornamented  with 
an  eagle,  essential  to  the  costume  of  our 
fire-laddies,  thence  originate  ? 

Special  regard  was  paid  during  the 
middle  ages,  to  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire.    The  curfew  bell  was  the  of&pring 


of  legislation  having  reference  to  this 
purpose.  Curfew  is  a  corruption,  of 
eoutre  feu,  and  refers  to  the  notice  thus 
given  after  sundown,  requiring  burning 
wood  or  turf  to  bo  covered  with  ashes, 
in  order  to  prevent  accident  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  Antiquated  enact- 
ments compelling  the  extinction  of  all 
fires  on  shipboard  when  entering  port, 
remain  in  force  in  many  places  at  the 
present  time.  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux 
were  noted  for  the  stringency  of  such 
regulations.  Yet,  although  cold  meals 
have  thus  been  inflicted  for  hundreds  of 
years  upon  the  voyager  coming  thither 
by  sea,  the  precaution  did  not  avail  for 
the  exclusion  of  modern  occasions  of 
accident.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  man 
standing  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  used  to 
convoy  naptha  or  kerosene,  having 
lighted  his  cigar,  dropped  a  burning 
match,  and  thereby  started  a  conflagra- 
tion that  consumed  property  valued  at 
not  less  than  a  million  of  dolLirs.  The 
earlier  reports  erroneously  stated  that 
the  fire  originated  in  a  barge  containing 
petroleum;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  tlie  vessel  laden  with  that  fluid 
was  the  only  one  that  floated  almost  un- 
harmed amid  that  scene  of  devastation. 
"We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  cities 
of  our  Western  States,  where  blocks  of 
wooden  buildings,  locally  denominated 
"  frame  ranges,"  come  into  existence  in 
ten  days  and  blaze  up  in  a  night,  as  the 
appropriate  territory  of  the  consuming 
element.  But  Yenisoiski,  a  Russian  city 
of  40,000  inhabitants,  was  thus  destroy- 
ed during  the  present  year ;  and  a  town  in 
Hungary  called  Kadosin,  burned  down 
in  less  than  an  hour.  In  the  latter 
instance,  twenty-one  children  perished  in 
the  flames,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
buildings  wore  consumed,  and  only  a 
church,  the  bishop^s  palace,  and  five 
smaller  structures  remained  standing. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
long  immunity  from  serious  conflagra- 
tions enjoyed  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
should  bo  enumerated  among  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  introduction  of  improvements 
in  machinery,  and  methods  for  extin- 
guishing fire.  The  primitive  arrange- 
ments there  in  use,  oflfer  strong  points  of 
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contrast  with  the  enterprise  exhibited  in 
these  matters  in  this  country.  A  few 
water-botts  on  wheels  constitate  the  en- 
tire fire-apparatus  in  some  continental 
cities  of  not  inconsiderable  size  and  im- 
portance. An  American,  describing  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  Rojal  Theatre 
in  Dresden,  thinks  that  the  inefficiency 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  would  have 
rendered  the  scene  an  enjoyable  farce, 
had  there  not  been  imminent  danger  of 
an  irreparable  loss  to  art  in  the  proximi- 
ty of  the  famous  Zwinger  gallery  of  pic- 
tures. With  UB,  we  read  without  sur- 
prise of  elaborate  and  costly  preparations 
for  such  emergencies,  even  in  the  cities 
of  newly-settled  States.  Thus  in  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  a  fire-cistern  is  in  pro- 
cess of  excavation  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  river  bluff  that  will  have  a  capacity 
of  fifty  thousand  gallons. 

The  fire-engines  to  be  worked  by  hand, 
made  in  this  country,  surpassed  similar 
machined  elsewhere.  One  of  the  earliest, 
in  Paw  tucket,  R.  I.,  sent  up  an  inch 
stream  vertically  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  employ- 
ed in  drawing  its  own  water.  More  ex- 
traordinary successes  have  been  attain- 
ed in  the  competitive  trials  that  once  de- 
lighted the  volunteer  firemen  of  our  large 
cities,  and  a  spurt  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  feet  with  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
streaut  is  named  among  the  results.  There 
never  was  a  finer  gymnastic  exercise  in- 
vented than  the  muscular  effort  called 
forth  by  the  brakes  of  a  New  York  en- 
gine ;  the  performances  on  some  of  those 
of  Western  construction,  where  the  men 
sat  at  their  work  and  went  through  some- 
thing like  rowing,  seemed  tame  in  com- 
parison. It  was  not  a  lazy  ambition  that 
incited  young  America  to  run  with  the 
machine.  Had  not  the  old  apparatus 
been  superseded,  it  might  have  attracted 
the  atti  iition  of  the  Sorosis.  It  is  men- 
tioned among  the  incidents  of  a  recent 
fire  in  Brattleboro,  that  a  number  of  la- 
dies assisted  to  "  man  the  brakes,"  and 
that  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  un- 
equivocal success. 

The  superior  excellence  of  steamers 
and  paid  fire-departments  was  admitted 
for  years   before  they  took  the  place 


of  the  old  system.  One  steamer  to 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  said  to  be  tho  average  require- 
ment in  those  cities  that  have  been  sup- 
plied. A  series  of  years  may  be  required 
to  demonstrate  by  statistics,  the  diminu- 
tion in  annual  losses  by  fire,  yet  there 
must  be  already  a  change  for  the  better 
wherever  the  new  machines  have  been 
introduced.  Steam  sufficient  for  work- 
ing is  obtained  while  they  are  driven 
through  the  streets,  and  usually  within 
four  or  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  light- 
ing the  fire  beneath  the  boilers.  Their  ca- 
pacity for  flinging  continuously  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  to  a  height  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet,  while  at  the  same  time 
drawing  or  forcing  it  an  equal  distance 
through  hose,  should  afford  abundant 
means,  if  properly  applied,  to  quench 
anything  short  of  the  final  conflagration. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  inquire  whether 
the  steam  fire-engine  will  itself  be  super- 
seded by  other  inventions.  There  is  a 
water-system  urged  as  a  substitute,  to  be 
used  wherever  there  is  a  fall  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  drive  a  force-pomp  by  means  of 
a  turbine.  Orders  are  conveyed  by  tele- 
graph, and  water  having  an  extraordinary 
pressure,  is  directed  by  a  system  of  valves 
to  tli«  hydrants  nearest  the  fire.  In 
a  recent  experiment  in  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
it  is  said  that  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 
a  stream  was  thus  obtained  from  a  hy- 
drant, which,  after  passing  through  one 
hundred  feet  of  hose,  reached  in  air  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet.  Water  is  certainly  tho  natural  an- 
tagonist of  fire.  M.  Van  Marum,  in  Hol- 
land, has  shown  that  violent  conflagra- 
tions can  be  extinguished  with  singularly 
small  quantities  of  water,  thrown  first 
upon  those  parts  of  the  fire  that  are  near- 
est ;  the  fiames  being  so  followed  up  as 
to  wet  successively  each  portion  of  the 
burning  materials.  Combustion  usually 
ceases  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  this 
may  be  effected  either  by  water,  or  by 
certain  vapors,  or  gases,  steam  being 
among  the  number,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  cover  therewith  the  substances 
that  are  being  consumed. 

A  fire-extinguisher  invented  by  Qteyl 
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was  SQCcessfuUj  exhibited  about  one 
hondred  and  fifty  jeara  ago,  before  the 
king  of  Poland  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
nobles  at  Dresden,  and  its  secret  was  pnr- 
ehased  for  a  large  som  of  money.  In 
England,  it  was  known  as  the  **  water- 
bomb.'^  The  mode  of  use,  was  to  throw 
the  whole  contriyance  into  the  midst  of 
a  fire.  It  consisted  of  a  vessel  holding 
water,  containing  within,  a  metallic  ease 
filled  with  gunpowder.  A  fose  com- 
municated with  the  exterior.  Upon  ex- 
plosion in  a  room  or  close  building,  a  fire 
was  usually  extinguished  by  the  water 
thus  scattered  in  every  direction ;  but  it 
(ailed  in  extensive  conflagrations  not  en- 
dosed  by  roofs  or  walls.  A  chemist 
named  Godfrey  tried  medicating  the  wa- 
ter contained  in  it,  probably  using  sal- 
ammoniac;  but  the  improvement  was 
not  manifest. 

•  The  inventors  of  later  years  have  re- 
vived the  notion  of  substituting  for  plain 
water,  certmn  solutions,  the  chlorides 
generally,  and  that  of  calcium  in  parti- 
cular seeming  to  assist  the  processw  It 
is  not  certain  that  such  solutions  might 
not  damage  goods  more  than  water.  At 
present  soda  water,  containing  carbonic 
acid  under  pressure,  seems  to  be  among 
the  favorites.  A  sort  of  crucial  experi- 
ment was  made,  not  long  since,  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  city,  the  test  being  the 
comparative  time  required  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  similar  bnm- 
ing  materials  by  engines  of  the  same 
dasa,  one  using  water,  and  the  other,  a 
solution  of  some  chemicals  known  only 
to  the  experimenter.  The  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished simultaneously.  Since  then 
an  exhibition  with  a  fire-annihilator  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  pronounc- 
ed a  success.  The  arrest  of  an  acciden- 
tal fire  in  an  oil  refinery  in  Titnsville, 
Pa.,  and  of  another  in  a  hotel  in  St.  Paul, 
Ifio.,  before  gaining  headway,  are  accred- 
ited to  such  machines. 

Large  fires,  fairly  under  way,  exhibit 
an  intensity  and  power  capable  of  de- 
stroying and  sometimes  even  turning  into 
food  for  fiames,  the  most  refractory  build- 
iug  materials.  It  has  been  observed  that 
brick  walla  bend  and  crack  if  exposed  to 
fire  on  one  dde  and  water  on  tho  other; 


iron  beams  and  uprizhta.  struck  when 
hot  by  jeta  of  waier.  have  bfec  fcioir:: 
to  give  way  instantly :  therely  r re::: :- 
tating  disaster  more  quickly  iLazi  liz:  :<r 
supports.    Daring  one  of  the  gre^:  £res 
of  San  Francisco,  it  was  noiiied  :Ll: 
stmctores  of  iron,  surroan  !e*i  r  j  imn^ 
suddenly  burned  up,  blazing  wi:a  %  -^ 
culiar  and  vivid  light ;  and  w&tcr 
ed  rather  to  enhance  the  violence  ci 
combustion.    Such  observaxioLS.  a&Iibe 
use  of  steam  blasts  to  iLtcn^ify  f^nisoe 
heats,  have  enggested  a  tieory  iLsi  a 
dissociation  of  the  elemenis  c-f  water, 
possible  under  such  clrcumstinccs.  may 
increase  the  £re.    The  objc<t:o:;  ;o  tlU. 
is  the  probabiliiy  that  no  moin:  Lr^t 
would  be  evolved  by  the  coml-u^ti-i-n  cf 
the  elements,  than  would  l'«  ng-^ilrel  to 
separate  them,     h  smacks  -f  tLe  f:ila^ 
that  lies  at  the  boiv^m  cf  the  ia^ifo::^ 
endeavors  tha:  empty  the  fur^e?  a::J 
wear  out  the  souU  of  men  who  lozk  to 
construct  a  macLliie  to  dcQ*:>zk3>:  ra'?  **  ;^r- 
petnal  motion."     A  i^zzi'^r  a*^*:'.  1??^: 
displaying  the  capac'.ty  of  :r.a  :*jt  -wi- 
den ignition.  bappcLii^  ia  tie  lalv^ri:'  •ry 
of  the  RoT^  In»tl:-::on.  wa*  ret-iric::  *  j 
Dr.  Franklar.d  to  tie  !»::•! on  CL==i;'..'J 
Society.     A  xrcsra.-e  o;  tw^r-Tj-f  rt  tz- 
mosphere?,  ap^^liai  tj  rr-vc'.i".:^-'.  =iri*.£ 
to  oxygen  ga*,  caascd  the  ex;  1  ^l>a  -.-i  a 
cast-iron  gas  holder.     At  ::.e  m  'r.iZfi  of 
the  oocurreac*,  the  iro.i  :-.->k  -re.  y-ro- 
dncing  a  shower  of  «;iirk*.     Trj-t  br.kTi 
fragment*,  tBab-e'.-erit'y  txarri'Le»l  irrre 
f'lund  blistered  &iid  ox:d  ZT«i  \'T  a/r.iil 


combustion,  and  half  :in  iLcL  of  «$c^I  ^^n 
bumedofF.  ofac^»Lne<.ii  n  of  the  a^j'i- 
ratDS.  Tljat  the  he^  of  flamf"  mij  si- 
complish  similar  rc-sulu  in  great  £'e§.  U 
indicaicd  by  scientific  invest'^^iti  tj  re- 
sulting is  estimating  it  as  Lij:^  ^b*  ;:.rire 
or  four  thousand  d^i^rees  Fahrcr.r.c't ;  md 
air  rushes  in  to  s'3p[v>ri  comv-.-t  "a  «::ii 
such  extreme  vioIeu:<r.  t:*Ai  f'am-r  build- 
ings on  the  edge  of  a  *arjfe  ire  hsve  ap- 
peared to  leave  their  f«.ar;';at!«»n*,  movisj 
in  mass,  as  if  sackei  iLto  the  vortrx  of 
destructio!!. 

The  of^nfu-ion  inevitaUy  a: tr-r. •:&:.: 
upon  large  fires,  oocasions  a  oeoe-Ai'y  f  >r 
thorough  organization  in  any  eysurri.  ex- 
ployed  for  their  extinction.     ILT'jS'lzi'J 
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mirrors  out  of  windows  while  feather- 
beds  are  carefully  carried  down  stairs,  is 
the  familiar  illustration  of  the  conduct 
of  people  unused  to  snch  emergencies. 
Last  October,  at  a  fire  in  Alton,  Illinois, 
a  grand  and  historic  elm  tree,  the  pride 
of  the  city,  was  endangered  by  the  flames. 
A  well-known  German  resident,  sharing 
the  general  ^excitement  of  the  occasion, 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  in  an  en- 
deavor to  hew  down  the  ancient  land- 
mark with  an  axe,  in  order,  he  said,  to 
save  it  to  the  city. 

Various  local  affairs  affect  unfavora- 
bly the  efficiency  of  our  fire  organiza- 
tions. An  English  expert  has  lately 
attributed  most  of  our  existing  defects 
in  these  matters,  to  the  admixture  of 
political  interests,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, cause  undesirable  entanglements 
in  some  localities.  There  was  a  state- 
ment recently  published  in  a  newspaper 
in  another  State,  which,  if  true,  illus- 
trated the  objectionable  results  of  such 
alliances.  To  put  it  in  a  condensed 
form,  there  was  believed  to  be  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  Common  Council, 
to  appoint  an  engineer  for  a  steam  fire- 
engine  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  its 
construction  and  management,  but  was 
to  be  rewarded  with  that  position  for 
his  services  in  influencing  the  votes  of  a 
Hose  Company  in  favor  of  a  candidate 
for  local  office. 

The  question  whether  governmental 
system  or  private  enterprise  is  best 
adapted  to  controlling  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing flre  is  differently  decided  in 
different  places.  In  New  Orleans,  the 
whole  business  is  in  charge  of  an  asso- 
ciation under  contract.  A  claim  for 
compensation  for  its  services  may  yet  be 
before  the  courts,  the  association  having 
sought  the  recovery  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  attachment  up- 
on the  funds  of  that  city,  lodged  in 
bank  for  other  purposes.  The  London 
Fire  Brigade  has  grown  out  of  the 
combination  of  separate  establishments 
owned,  by  the  different  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.  In  Paris,  the  business  is,  of 
course,  under  imperial  control ;  and  in 
most  European  countries,  flres  are  affairs 
of  state,  with  which  the  people  do  not 


interfere.  It  is  a  matter  of  current  be- 
lief that  in  Turkey,  the  pious  Mussul- 
man folds  his  hands  while  his  worldly 
possessions  are  being  consumed,  merely 
remarking,  "  Great  is  Allah."  What- 
ever used  to  be  the  case,  at  present,  in 
Constantinople,  a  good-sized  garden- 
squirt  is  kept  in  the  public  bazaar. 
'  When  fire  occurs,  certain  men  drop  their 
ordinary  occupation,  and  most  of  their 
clothing,  so  as  to  result  in  a  uniform 
not  entirely  unlike  that  of  our  first  pa- 
rents. Seizing  the  machine,  they  place 
it  on  a  hand-barrow  which  they  carry 
with  the  poles  on  their  shoulders,  and 
proceed  to  the  locality  where  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Faithful  is  undergoing  de- 
struction. In  at  least  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese treaty-ports,  the  entire  "  force " 
marches  to  a  fire  preceded  by  a  band 
and  keeping  step  to  oriental  music.  On 
arrival,  before  commencing  operations, 
the  roll  is  called,  each  member  present 
answering  to  his  name.  The  subsequent 
duties  chiefly  consist  in  conveying  pails- 
ful  of  water  from  the  nearest  place  of 
supply. 

The  disastrous  losses  of  life  recently 
occa^oned  by  fires,  have  called  forth 
various  suggestions  in  the  public  press. 
Upon  steam- vessels  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  compulsory  training  of  the 
crew  by  a  daily  exercise  in  the  use  of 
suitable  apparatus  would  prove  of  effi- 
cient service  when  the  actual  emergency 
occurs.  On  the  "Stonewall"  a  bucket- 
ful ef  water  would  have  extinguished 
the  fire,  if  applied  during  the  first  alarm ; 
but,  it  is  stated,  the  buckets,  if  there 
were  any,  were  not  to  be  found  on  board 
of  that  ill-fated  steamboat.  In  this 
city,  the  attachment  of  fire-escapes  to 
tenement-houses,  enforced  by  legal  en- 
actment, though  excellent  in  its  way,  is 
found  insufficient.  The  means  of  safety 
must  be  extended  to  buildings  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  or  else  some  other  provision 
must  be  devised  to  protect  their  occu- 
pants. The  fatal  accidents  to  janitors 
and  their  families  have  painfully  demon- 
strated the  deficiency  of  existing  ar- 
rangements. Whatever  mode  of  relief 
is  adopted,  it  should  be  applicable  to 
every  structure  used  as  a  habitation. 
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The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire  in  Loudon,  an  association  sns- 
tained  by  private  subscription,  bos  saved, 
every  year  since  its  formation,  a  largo 
number  of  lives.  Its  portable  fire-es- 
capes, kept  ready  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  put  in  an  appearance  at  fires  as 
regularly  as  fire-engines.  This  alone, 
would  furnish  business  enough  for  a 


large  benevolent  enterprise  in  this  city. 
Our  inventors  offer  many  improvements 
in  these  life-saving  contrivances.  If 
kind  hearts  find  a  reward  for  effort  and 
expenditure  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  surely  a  nobler  opportunity 
is  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  saving  hu- 
man beings  from  death  in  that  form 
'which  is  most  abhorrent  to  our  nature. 


••• 


MY  NOTION  ABOUT  THE  HUMAN  EAR. 


Observe,  I  do  not  say  hypothesis, 
much  less  theory,  but  notion.  Indeed, 
I  am  quite  willing,  if  you  prefer  it,  to 
say  vaticination  or  vagary,  for  I  am  not 
scientific  and  do  not  wish  to  be  misun- 
derstood, or  to  provoke  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Draper  or  any  other  distin- 
guislied  physiologist. 

Charles  Lamb  said  he  had  no  ear.  I 
have  not  only  an  ear,  but  a  notion  about 
it.  Lamb  meant  that  he  had  no  ear  for 
music,  and  proves  the  falsity  of  his  as- 
sertion by  his  rare  appreciation  of  old 
Hnglish  poetry,  and  by  some  not  very 
bad  verses  of  his  own.  My  ear  for  mu- 
sic, particularly  sacred  music  and  jig^5,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  good  car;  but  that 
is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 

By  ear,  I  mean  the  external  human 
ear.  Did  yon  ever  look  a  long  time  at 
anybody's  ear?  Try  it,  some  idle  mo- 
ment, and  you  will  find  that  the  ^'  voluto 
to  the  human  capital,"  pleasing  enough 
at  first  sight,  becomes  after  a  while  a 
horrible,  an  appalling  feature.  The 
thing  is  80  senseless,  so  unmeaning— or, 
rather,  the  meaning  of  all  those  curves, 
gnlfs,  prominences,  depressions,  ridges, 
and  lastly  that  frightful  shaft  or  tunnel 
which  leads  into  the  very  brain  itself— 
the  meaning,  I  repeat,  of  all  these  U  so 
far  beyond  your  ken,  that  the  outward 
ear,  gazed  at  attentively  for  many  min- 
ntes,  becomes  an  awful  and  distracting 
thing. 

You  say  that  the  object  of  the  exter- 
nal ear  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  convey  them  to  the 
tympanam,  which  straightway  beats  an 
.alann  to  the  soul  and  tells  him  to  get  np 


out  of  his  cerebral  bed,  and  go  to  the 
optic  window  and  see  what  that  noise  is 
about.  But  you  know  that  a  wind -sail, 
or  huge  cloth  funnel,  smooth  inside,  is 
the  best  thing  to  catch  the  air ;  and,  if 
you  had  had  the  making  of  the  external 
human  ear,  the  wind-sail  is  precisely  the 
model  which  you  in  your  wisdom  would 
have  selected.  WJiy,  then,  these  eleva- 
tions, tuZc/,  and  other  irregularities  of  the 
human  ear,  to  say  nothing  of  those  great 
flaps,  which,  in  the  elephant,  seem  almost 
to  close  up  the  meatus  auditorim? 
This,  and  other  such  questions,  perplex 
you,  and  make  the  external  ear  fatiguing, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  your  mind. 

As  for  the  internal  ear  beyond  the 
tympanum,  with  its  chain  of  little  bones, 
malleus^  i7i4^u8y  os  arbiculare^  and  stnpes  ; 
then  the  fenestra  omliti^  next  the  vesti- 
bule, next  again  that  strange  sspiral  cavity 
called  the  cochlea,  with  its  wonderful 
cylindrical  cavities  or  tubes,  semi-circular 
in  form,  two  of  which  are  horizontiil 
and  one  vertical,  and,  lastly,  that  mys- 
terious liquid  within  them,  in  which  %\\q 
fibrilloi  of  the  auditory  nerve,  proceed- 
ing from  the  fourth  venJriclo  of  the 
brain,  ro?nifies  and  terminates — as  for 
this  internal  ear,  who  does  not  know 
that  it  is  infinitely  more  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  than  the  cartilaginous 
flap  outside.  The  doctor:}  are  complete- 
ly nonplussetl  by  it.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  how  the  vibrations  of  the 
tympanum,  occasioned  by  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  little  bony  chain  just  men- 
tioned, to  the  fluid  in  thl)  semi-circular 
canals  of  the  vestibule,  and  thence  to  the 
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little  dangling,  or,  rather,  floating  ends  of 
the  auditory  nerve ;  "  bat  any  farther  uses 
of  this  extraordinary  and  complicated 
mechanism,"  the  physiologists  may  well 
say,  "are  utterly  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge." For  one  may  readily  see  with 
the  mind^s  eye  the  ravellings,  as  it  were, 
of  the  auditory  nerve  undulating  in 
unison  with  the  wavelets  of  the  strange 
liquid  in  which  they  float ;  but  how  and 
in  what  manner  the  undulations  of  these 
nerve-threads  become  what  we  call 
sounds  interpretable,  or  in  speech,  or  be- 
yond interpretation,  as  in  divinest  music, 
is  indeed  what  Tyndall  rightly  says  of  it, 
^'  unthinkable."  And  when  one  begins 
to  think  about  the  unthinkable,  the  sen- 
sation is  too  disagreeable  to  be  long 
borne.  We  will,  therefore,  get  back  to 
our  "notion,"  which  is  thinkable 
enough. 

How  I  came  by  my  notion,  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  is  peculiarly  my  own — as 
much  so  almost  as  a  veritable  discovery 
in  the  domain  of  physics — ^is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, it  occurred  in  this  wise :  In  the 
year  1842,  there  lived  in  the  little  moun- 
tain city  of  L a  certain  Dr.  B ^ 

who  had  a  son  named  Tom,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  mine.  One  autumn 
afternoon — I  am  positive  as  to  the  time 
— ^I  went  to  pay  my  regular  daily  visit 
to  Tom.  Now,  Tom  was  lazy,  and  spent 
most  of  his  afternoons  in  his  father's  of- 
fice, lying  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
sometimes  reading,  more  often  sleeping. 
Not  finding  Tom  at  his  accustomed  post, 
I  hunted  about  on  his  father's  book- 
shelves for  something  to  beguile  the 
time  until  his  return,  and  it  so  happened 
that  my  Iiand  foil  upon  an  elementary 
work  on  physiology.  This  book  I  bor- 
rowed and  never  returned — the  usual 
mode  of  literary  theft — ^and  from  it,  in 
some  roundabout  way,  I  derived  my  no- 
tion; but  liow  precisely  I  cannot  tell. 
The  book,  together  with  many  others, 
was  stolen  in  turn  from  me  many  years 
ago,  and  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  it.  Of 
its  contents  I  remember  literally  noth- 
ing, except  a  picture  of  the  four  cardinal 
temperaments-^sanguine,  bilious,  ner- 
vou8|  and  lymphatic    There  may  have 


been  some  physiognomical  hints  thrown 
out  in  its  pages,  but  I  am  unable  to  re- 
call any  one  of  them,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that,  ameng  those  hints,  not  one 
word  was  said  about  the  ear.  Never- 
theless, I  am  willing  to  swear,  were  it 
necessary,  that  from  that  book  came  my 
notion  about  the  human  ear;  not  an 
ill-defined  notion  either,  but  an  d  priori 
dictum  of  the  "  pure  reason,"  sharp  in 
outline  and  disengaged  clearly  from  the 
very  first. 

But  what  is  this  wonderful  notion? 
I  will  not  keep  you  much  longer  in  sus* 
pense ;  but,  in  order  to  make  my  mean- 
ing plainer,  one  or  two  preliminary 
statements  are  necessary.  First :  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ears, 
and  each  of  these  ears  according 
to  the  well-known  physiological  law, 
that  "form  indicates  function,"  has  a 
precise  though  as  yet  imperfectly-ascer- 
tained value  as  a  sign  or  indication  of 
character.  In  other  words,  the  ear,  as 
to  its  shape,  is  not  an  accidental,  pur- 
poseless, and  unmeaning  appendage,  but, 
in  common  with  the  features  of  the  face 
proper  (which,  being  more  mobile  and 
full  of  expression,  have  been  more  care- 
fully studied),  is  an  index  of  the  natural 
disposition,  and  as  accurate  an  index  as 
the  eye  or  the  mouth.  This  must  seem  an 
absurd  statement  to  any  but  the  expert 
in  the  study  of  ears,  if,  happily,  such  ex- 
port, beside  myself,  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Were  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
defend  this  apparently  absurd  statement, 
I  might  refer  to  President  Barnard's 
late  lecture  on  the  microscope,  in  which 
it  is  gravely  stated  that  tlie  entire  struc- 
ture and  habits  of  an  extinct  mammal  or 
saurian  may  be  rigorously  determined 
by  the  inspection  of  a  fragment  of  fossil 
bono  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  That 
mysterious  vital  force,  which,  from  cells 
almost  identical  in  appearance,  develops 
this  into  the  oak  and  that  into  the  man, 
must  of  necessity  have  the  power  to  co- 
ordinate each  separate  molecule,  fixing 
by  inexorable  law  its  exact  plsce  in  the 
general  organism,  and  thus  and  thus  only 
accomplishing  the  great  work  of  distinct 
genera,  species,  and  individuals.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  no  part  of  the  body  is  with- 
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jQt  its  sigoificouce,  and  even  palmitftrj 
oeaaes  to  be  tbe  absurdity  wbicb  webave 
been  accustomed  to  tbink  it.  Hence  I 
afiirai  again  tbat  tbe  ear  is  a  sign,  and 
not  a  very  onimportant  one,  of  charac- 
ter. 

Second :  in  proof  of  mj  affirmation  I 
will  cite  onl J  tbe  fact  which  has  been  cur- 
rent from  time  immemorial,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  ear  is  deemed  indicative  of  a 
thievish  dl<posiiioD.  This  inny  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  many  instances,  a  popular 
fallacy ;  bat  I  defy  y(»u  to  look  atteutive- 
ly  at  a  man's  little,  pinched  ear,  driven, 
as  it  were,  into  the  head,  and  not  fr>rm  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  tbe  owner's  char- 
acter. Ton  are  forced,  by  infallible  in- 
stioct,  to  form  this  opinion ;  and  however 
often  the  "correction  of  reason"  and 
long  acquaintance  with  tbe  individual 
may  induce  you  to  accuse  yourself  of 
hasty  generalization,  I,  for  my  part, 
will  stiU  give  my  voice  in  favor  of  in- 
stinct as  against  reason,  and  contend 
that  the  mean-eared  man  is  mean  at 
bottom,  and  will  forever  remain  mean, 
in  i^pite  of  the  decorous  restraint  which 
society  has  imposed  upon  him.  At  all 
events,  my  experience  in  cars  has  made 
me  very  hopeless  of  those  to  whom  na- 
tare  has  denied  well-shaped  external  or- 
gans of  hearing. 

And  now  you  are,  I  trust,  prepared  in 
a  measure  to  receive  my  "notion,"  so 
long  withheld  and  so  cautiously  ap- 
proached. It  is  this :  the  external  human 
ear  is  a  sign  or  mark  of  the  money-mak- 
ing or  wealth-accumulating  (for  there  is 
A  distinction  between  these  two)  faculty ; 
as  much  or  more  eo  than  the  "  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,"  eo  called ;  for  I  am  no 
phrenologist,  but  hold  with  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  that  you  may  as  easily  tell 
the  amount  of  money  in  an  iron  safe  by 
fombling  tbe  knobs,  as  tell  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  a  man's  sense  by  feeling 
the  bumps  on  his  head.  I  repeat,  the 
external  ear  is  a  mark  of  the  wealth-ac- 
cumulating faculty,  more  so  than  any 
fancied  internal  "  organs."  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  with- 
out a  certain  conformation  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  you  cannot  accumulate  and  re- 
tain (you  mi^  make  it)  money,  and  with 
TOL.  ▼. — 16 


that  conformation  you  cannot  help  ac- 
cumulating it. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

I  am  in  earnest. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  ix^uring  my  case 
by  the  extreme  position  which  I  have 
taken,  because  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
declare,  not  tbat  the  ear  makes  money, 
any  more  than  the  eye  itself  sees,  but  that 
the  external  ear  is  as  truly  the  organ  of 
money-making  as  the  eye  is  the  organ  or 
instrument  of  vision.  If  this  statement 
be  preposterous,  all  the  better.  I  want  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  you.  But, 
before  you  throw  me  out  of  court,  lis- 
ten, not  to  my  argument,  (nobody  ar- 
gues a  "  notion  ")  but  to  what  I  have  to 
say — listen  attentively  and  considerately. 

Among  your  acquaintances  there  are 
one  or  more  rich  men,  and  each  of  these 
men  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  n  pair  of  ears, 
and  these  ears  are  or  should  be  in  good 
liearing  order.  By-the-by,  it  just  occurs 
to  me  that  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a 
deaf-mute  who  hod  acquired  wealth — did 
you  ?  But  your  rich  acquaintances  must 
be  rich  in  a  particular  way.  If  he  has 
inherited  wealth  or  made  it  by  Kome 
lucky  coifp  «»r  lottery-stroke,  he  will  not 
do.  Throw  him  out  of  the  account — his 
ear  is  of  no  value  in  this  important  in- 
vestigation. If  he  has  made  his  for- 
tune by  marriage,  or  had  the  advantage 
of  a  good  start  in  the  world,  or  has  been 
made  the  pet  of  some  moneyed  man,  and 
accumulated  more  by  reason  of  stinginess* 
than  capacity,  cast  him  aside.  He  may 
have  the  right  sort  of  car,  but  it  will  not 
answer  our  purpose.  But  if  he  be  charge- 
able with  none  of  these  defects,  and  if 
you  be  positively  certain  that  he  com- 
menced life  with  nothing  or  next  to  notl^ 
ing,  and,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  meta- 
physical ex  nihilo  nihil fity  made  his  way 
up  in  the  worI&  mainly  by  his  own  sa- 
gacity, prudence,  and  industry,  and  ac- 
quired, not  a  competence,  not  a  paltry 
$50,000  or  $100,000,  but  a  really  large 
fortune,  then  study  his  ear.  Twenty  t<^ 
one ;  nay,  fifty  to  one,  it  wili  be  just  tfa& 
ear  we  are  looking  for — the  ear  which 
predestines  its  owner  to  wealth.  What 
sort  of  an  ear  is  it,  though  ?  I  will  tell 
you  presently ;  but  I  would  be  very  much 
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gratified  and  the  strength  of  1117  position 
woald  be  Terj  mach  enhanced  if  70a 
would  put  down  the  magazine  at  this 
precise  point,  put  on  7oar  hat  and  go  to 
7oar  rich  acquaintance  and,  b7  permia- 
sion  or  slyly,  examine 'his  ear.  If  it  do 
not  correspond  to  m7  description  prea- 
entl7  to  be  given,  then  7on  ma7  call  me 
— ^no,  don't  call  me  a  liar — ^I  would  have 
to  resent  that — call  me  not  an  ear-sight- 
ed man. 

One  word  before  70U  go.  When  I  said 
above  that  70ur  rich  man  must  have  ac- 
cumulated his  fortune  b7  his  own  exer- 
tions and  not  another's — b7  his  own  "  sa- 
gacit7,  prudence,"  &c. — ^you  said  to  70ur- 
self^  **  that's  begging  the  whole  question" 
—didn't  70U?  You  admit  it.  Never 
mind,  now ;  I  will  meet  that  point  when 
70U  come  back. 

"Well  I  have  70U  seen  70ur  man  ?  You 
have.  Were  his  ears  still  attached  to  his 
head?  The7  were.  Both  of  them? 
Yes.  Were  they  in  good  hearing  order  ? 
You  didn't  inquire.    No  matter. 

Now,  that  rich  man's  ear  was  not  a 
little  blc  of  a  contelnptible  affair,  some- 
thing like  a  withered  interrogation  point, 
was  it  ?  No.  I  know  it  was  not.  Nei- 
ther was  it  a  great  flap-ear,  like  an  ele- 
phant's or  a  hog's  ?  No.  It  did  not 
stand  out  from  tho  head  like  the  ear  of 
the  chinchilla — 1  think  it  is  the  chin- 
cliilla — did  it  ?  No.  It  did  not  slant 
backward  —  was  not  a  red,  inflamed, 
ripe-tomato  ear,  nor  a  thin,  8kinn7,  trans- 
luaent  ear,  did  not  lack  the  scroll  on 
tlie  outer  margin  and  look  as  though  it 
had  been  smoothed  out  with  a  flat-iron, 
and  the  lobe  at  bottom,  in  which  the  ear- 
ring is  inserted,  was  not  wanting,  giving 
it  a  skimp,  cutoff  appearance?  To  all 
of  these  queries  you  give  a  negative  an- 
swer, as  I  felt  sure  you  would. 

Then  that  rich  man's  ear  must  have  been 
rather  a  fleshy,  large  ear ;  of  a  healthy, 
not  too  pale  color ;  not  slanted  backward, 
but  straight  up  and  down ;  lying  dose, 
but  not  too  close  to  the  head ;  symmotri- 
'Cal  and  well-developed  in  all  of  its  parts, 
«nd  inclined  to  be  somewhat  hairy  as  age 
advances.  Mark  yon,  it  is  a  large  ear, 
but  not  a  large,  round  ear,  as  the  top  of 
a  blacking-box  clapped  to  the  side  of  the 


head  would  be.  No ;  it  is  a  longiah  ear 
vertically,  and  more  of  an  ellipse  than  a 
circle  in  shape.  Yet  it  is  not  a  narrow 
ear.  It  is  developed  equally  in  all  direc* 
tions,  impresses  yon  favorabl7  as  an  hon- 
est ear,  begets  confidence,  and  deserves 
it.  Such  an  ear,  I  dare  be  sworn,  you 
will  find  on  the  head  of  nine  out  of  ten, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  yes,  forty-nine 
out  of  fifty  men,  who,  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  have  risen  to  opulence.  Over 
and  over  and  over  again,  I  have  look- 
ed at  the  ears  of  men  of  wealth,  and  but 
in  a  single  instance,  that  of  a  gentleman 
in  Baltimore,  who  is  said  to  be  worth 
three  millions,  all  of  his  own  making, 
have  I  found  the  rule  to  fuil.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  prosecuted  my 
researches  into  this  new  and  interesting 
department  of — physiognomy,  shall  I 
coll  it  ?  and  each  year  and  every  ear  has 
added  to  the  certitude  of  my  "notion." 
I  have  talked  it  over  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, have  verified  its  correctness,  while 
in  the  act  of  broaching  it  (some  rich  man 
happening  to  pass  by  at  the  time),  and 
have  met  with  but  one  human  being  who 
ever  entertained  the  same  opinion.  How 
he  came  by  that  opinion,  or  how  long  he 
had  held  it,  he  could  not  tell.  lie  was  a 
money-making  man  himself,  had  the  mo- 
ney-making ear,  believed  firmly  in  the 
nummicultural property  of  the  large,  long- 
ish,  fleshy  ear,  and  I  think  told  me  the 
truth.  Still,  I  have  every  right  to 
claim  the  discovery  as  my  own,  and  do 
claim  it. 

Now,  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the 
world  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  claim 
of  mine.  A  wider  observation  may  pro  ve 
it  to  be  all  nonsense.  Well,  I  want  to 
put  it  to  that  test  I  have  already  given 
an  exception ;  let  us  see  if  there  really 
be  a  rule  in  the  matter.  Help  me.  If 
70U  live  in  New  York,  there  are  Vander- 
bilt,  Stewart,  Drew,  Oloflin,  €t  als.  Ask 
them  to  allow  70U  to  examine  tlieir  ears. 
Do  it  anyway,  whether  they  allow  it  or 
not.  The  Astor  boys  won't  serve ;  they 
didn't  make  their  money.  It  is  probnble, 
however,  that  they  have  inherited  large 
ears.  If  you  live  in  Boston — but  I  don't 
know  any  rich  man  in  Boston ;  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  any  in  Philadelphia, 
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Chicago,  San  Franoi<:co,  or  elsewhere. 
Bot  there  are  plenty  of  them,  I  dare 
siy,  in  each  of  these  cities,  and  yon  know 
them  if  I  do  not ;  look  at  their  ears.  I 
have  never  seen  George  Peabody,  bat  I 
will  wager  my  reputation  or  any  thing 
eke  of  positive  worth,  that  he  has  the 
ear  in  question.  I  saw  W.  W.  Oorcoran 
last  summer  at  the  White  Snlphnr 
Springs  in  Virginia,  and  he  had  the  iden- 
tical ear,  had  it  bean tif ally ;  and  I  would 
snbmit  his  to  a  candid  world  as  the  typ- 
ical rich  man^s  ear. 

Why  the  ear,  more  than  the  nose,  the 
eye,  or  any  other  organ,  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  money-making,  I  donH 
know ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  has,  and  so 
will  you  be  when  you  have  examined  as 
many  ears  as  I  have.  The  phrenologists 
place  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  very 
near  the  ear,  a  little  above  and  behind  it, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  but  I  have  very 
little  faith  in  phrenology.  This  I  know, 
or  rather  have  observed ;  the  well-devel- 
oped ear  is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  part  of  the 
well-developed  body,  such  as  money- 
making  men  generally  have.  A  deep 
chest,  ample  stomach,  stout  limbs,  large 
bones,  a  thick-set  figure,  a  round  head, 
broad  between  the  ears ;  these  are  often- 
eat  the  marks  of  the  money-maker,  ao- 
oording  to  my  experience,  and  the  ear 
partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  gen- 


eral devclopmenr.  But  note  this:  a 
man  may  have  all  of  the  above  marks  ex- 
cept the  car :  rely  upon  it,  he  will  never 
be  very  rich.  Or  he  may  have  none  of 
the  above  marks ;  but  if  he  have  the  ear, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  get  rich.  The 
mental  traits  which  accompany  the  con- 
formation of  body  just  given,  are,  as  I 
have  intimated,  prudence,  sagacity,  en- 
nergy,  and  couiage,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  are  requisite  to  the  money-mak- 
ing character.  Suppose — and  now  I  am 
about  to  meet  the  point  you  made  some 
time  ago— suppose  a  man  to  have  the 
aforesud  prudence,  sagacity,  etc.,  what^s 
the  use  of  the  car  ? 

Why,  my  dear  fellow,  he  couldn^t  have 
them  without  the  ear.  They  go  with  it 
inseparably.  If  he  had  them,  and  his 
ear  was  cut  off,  they  would  disappear. 
Absurd  I  No  such  thing.  I  tell  you  that 
the  man  with  the  large,  longlsh,  fleshy, 
flat-lying  ear  is  predestined  to  make  mo- 
ney ;  and  whatsoever  qualities  of  mind 
are  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  pre- 
destination follow  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. Then  the  shape  of  the  ear  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  mind  ?  Well, 
yes ;  if  you  will  push  me  to  extremes. 
But  what  I  eay  and  stick  to,  is  this : 
men  who  make  large  fortunes,  as  a  rule, 
have  also  large  earsi.  See  if  they  have 
not. 


-•-•*- 


BREVITIES. 
FiHi  Arts  or  Sociity. — ^V.  LKTiER-WRiTUfG. 


^  CoBBUPONDBNOEs,"  wTote  Sydney 
Smith  in  an  impatient  humor,  **are 
like  small-clothes  before  the  day  of  sus- 
pcndefB  it*B  impossible  to  keep  them 
vp."  That  there '  is  a  great  deal  of 
tnith  in  this  remark  of  the  witty  Dean, 
nobody  will  deny,  for  mankind  may  be 
dirided  into  two  f^rcat  classes,  good 
oomapondents  and  bad.  Virtue  has 
one  fiioe,  but  vice  many ;  and  bad  cor- 
re^Kwdenta  afliict  us  in  such  a  multi- 
ptidty  of  waya  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  enumerate  them.  And,  as  it 
often  ia  with  other  forms  of  wickedness, 


many  of  these  sins  originate  in  igno- 
rance. People  treat  letters  ^vith  the 
most  shocking  levity,  and  absolutely 
look  upon  them  as  trifies  of  very  little 
moment  Your  good  correspondent,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  them  as  sacred  as  a 
bibliophile  docs  his  books,  and  treats 
them  as  reverently.  He  replies  prompt- 
ly, not  with  rash  and  inconsiderate 
haste,  nor  after  so  long  an  interval  as 
to  allow  all  interest  in  the  correspond- 
ence to  cool ;  he  answers  your  questions, 
and  responds  to  your  ideas.  He  never 
writes  like  a  book,  nor  with  a  view  to 
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tho  publication  of  his  "Remains;" 
never  treats  you  to  an  undfgested 
sketch  of  his  next  essay  for  the  "  Ooci- 
dentaly'^  beginning :  **  My  dear  Mend : 
The  theory  that  an  impression  is  irradiat- 
ed along  tiie  white  fibres  to  the  cerebmm 
and,"  eta,  and  closing  with  "Yours 
truly."  Neither  does  he  entangle  you  in  a 
controversy  upon  theological  sul]^t8,  or 
overwhelm  you  with  Isiowledge  valua- 
ble perhaps  to  him,  but  utterly  worth- 
less to  you.  He  never  bores  you  with 
petty  gfossip  about  the  people  you  don't 
know,  or  vexes  you  by  omitting  to 
communicate  interesting  intelligence 
concerning  your  particular  friends.  He 
neither  smothers  you  with  egotistical 
details,  nor  tantalizes  you  by  omitting 
to  speak  of  himself  altogether.  He  is 
equally  sparing  and  judicious  in  his 
praise  and  his  blame,  and  administers 
either  when  necessary,  with  an  imfiinch- 
ing  courage.  In  short,  to  be  a  model 
correspondent,  one  must  be  a  model 
friend,  and  a  model  friend,  according  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  highest  ideal,  should  be 
able  to  dispense  with  correspondence 
altogether.  At  the  rate  at  which  we 
ore  perfecting  our  telegraphic  fsunlities, 
business  correspondence  will  soon  be 
entirely  resigned  to  the  wires;  and 
Mend^p  and  business  withdrawn  fh>m 
mail-duty,  what  would  be  left  but  love  ? 
Lovers,  even  of  the  male  sex,  possess  in 
perfection  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in 
the  greatest  amount  of  words ;  penny- 
a-liners  and  Congressmen* are  their  only 
rivals.  But  with  this  department  of 
letter- writing  Douglas  Jerrold  interferes 
when  he  says,  in  solemn  warning,  "  A 
man's  in  no  danger  as  long  as  he  talks 
his  love,  but  to  write  it,  is  to  impale 
himself  on  his  own  pot-hooks." 

Letter-writing,  particularly  the  light- 
er kinds,  needs  a  delicacy  and  brilliancy 
of  touch  peculiarly  feminine,  and  this 
is  why  women  excel  as  correspondents, 
and  are  especially  noted  for  VUoquenee 
du  liUet,  Do  Quincey  declares  that  if 
you  desire  to  read  our  noble  language 
in  its  native  beauty,  picturesque  from 
its  idiomatic  propriety,  racy  in  its 
phraseology,  delicate  yet  sinewy  in  ita 
composition,  you  must  break  open  the 


mail-bags  and  read  the  Icttere  in  ladies' 
handwriting.  Women  rarely  write  poor 
letters, — ^we  came  very  near  saying  that 
men  rarely  write  good  ones.  Certainly, 
letter-writing,  as  a  fine  art,  demands 
m<»re  purely  feminine  qualities  than  any 
other.  A  thoroughly  good  letter  is 
neither  a  sermon  nor  an  essay ;  it  is  a 
written  convemtion,  where  tiie  talker 
has  the  advantage  (or  the  disadvantage, 
as  yon  choose)  of  having  all  the  talk  to 
himself.  Women  being  proverbially 
fond  of  this  one-sided  discourse,  find 
themselves  at  ease  in  the  opportunity 
to  say  aU  they  wish  without  the  possi- 
bility of  interruption.  Their  quick 
perceptions  and  lightness  of  touch  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  bores,  their 
versatility  secures  variety  of  topic,  and 
their  wit  and  sprightliness  embellish 
tho  page  with  a  thousand  airy  nothings 
that  give  piquancy  and  zest  to  the  com- 
position. And  when  it  comes  to  the 
note,  that  peculiarly  feminine  weapon, 
can  any  man  compete  with  them  ?  A 
man's  note,  if  ever  he  try  his  hand  at 
that  elegant  trifle,  is  generally  modelled 
upon  those  famous  compositions  pro- 
duced in  the  Bardell-Pickwick  case; 
**  My  dear  Mrs.  B. :  Chops  and  tomato 
sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick."  Where  is 
the  delicate  and  polished  grace  with 
which  an  elegant  and  cultivated  woman 
can  invest  even  such  a  homely  topic  as 
chops  and  tomato  sauce  9  She  can  con- 
trive to  throw  a  shade  of  sentiment  over 
a  question  of  dinner,  and  elevate  a 
sauce  into  the  dignity  of  a  poetic  ad- 
junct She  can  convey  an  exquisite 
compliment  in  an  invitation  or  an  ac- 
ceptance, and  even  has  the  skill 

**  From  fueh  a  sharp  and  waapiah  word  aaNo, 
To  plaok  the  sting.'* 

Of  course,  there  are  formal  notes  and 
even  letters,  which  are  not  letters  any 
more  than  backgammon  boards  and 
patent-ofSce  reports  are  books.  And  as 
Charles  Lamb  thought  proper  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  those  books  which  are 
not  books,  so  would  we  willingly  com- 
pile a  list'  of  letters  which  are  not  let- 
ters, and  which  cause  infinite  vexation 
of  spirit  when  aa  nnoonadentioua  post- 
man hands  them  in  as  such.    In  this 
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iadez  of  the  accursed  sbotild  be  includ- 
ed fell  begcpng-lettera  of  erery  deicrip- 
tion;  fell  circolan  jfh>m  tradesmea  or 
societies ;  all  notices  of  meetings  to  be 
attended,  which  have  no  basinecs  to 
come  in  so  fair  a  gmse ;  all  social  an- 
nowicements  of  whatever  character, 
births,  deaths,  engagements,  or  mar- 
riages; all  invitations  of  a  formal  de- 
scription, to  dreary  formal  entertain- 
ments ;  all  prospectuses,  and  all  letters 
written  with  a  view  to  publication. 
And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  of 
all  the  dodges  for  insinuating  a  horrid 
dose  of  &ct  down  the  throat  of  an 
unwilling  public,  that  of  the  ncwspax>er 
letter  is  the  most  odious  and  the  most 
transparent;  and  one  learns  to  look 
askance  at  a  long  column  commencing 
with  the  forms  of  a  letter,  like  a  shy 
horse,  who  suspects  a  halter  behind  the 
unusual  oats. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  qualities 
for  a  really  good,  letter,  is  expressed 
bettor  by  tlie  French  word  abandon  than 
by  any  other.  Tou  must  throw  your- 
self into  your  subject  without  reser- 
vation; your  petty  insincerities,  your 
usual  social  hypocriues  must  be  laid 
aside.  And  as  there  are  no  eyes  look- 
ing at  you  fVom  the  fair  white  page  to 
shame  you  into  shy  reserve,  what  deli- 
cious confidences  one  can  make  under 
these  encouraging  circumstances  1  You 
rely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  friend 
to  whom  you  arc  writing,  or  you  would 
not  call  him  or  her  your  friend, — ^why 
then  should  you  stickle  at  a  frank  word  ? 
The  letters  which  wo  prize  most  are 
those  which  are  written  for  ourselves 
•lone ;  do  we  take  very  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  epistle  which  might  as  ap- 
propriately be  addressed  to  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Ebrry  ?  The  savor  which  gives  our 
fHend^B  letter  its  zest,  is  the  purely 
personal  interest  it  contains,  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  letter  which  could  by  no 
possibility  have  been  written  by,  or 
addressed  to,  any  other  person ;  in  short, 
its  individuality. 

It  is  this  trait  which  makes  corre- 
qKmdences  between  men  and  women  so 
dsngerons.  Unless  the  correspondents 
are  remarkably  unsentimental,  or  very 


strongly  interested  in  some  topic  which 
forms  the  subject  of  their  letters,  art, 
literature,  science,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  there  will  be  always  a  gradual  slid- 
ing off  into  personalities.    A  discussion 
of  their  own  tastes,  their  own  peculiari- 
ties, their  own  fancies,  very  soon  leads 
into  a  still  more  animated  comparison 
of  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  once 
upon  these  quicksands,  the  end  is  not 
(ar  off,  for  as  the  French  proverb  most 
truly  says,  '*  Parler  d'amour,  c^est  foire 
Pamour."    In  fact-,  some  cynics  declare 
that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  letters 
possible  between  men  and  women,  busi- 
ness letters  and  love-letters.    But  these 
misanthropic   gentlemen    also    declare 
that  no  woman  can  write  a  note  of  one 
page,  or  dispense  with  that  almost  ob- 
solete adjunct,  the  postscript ;  both  of 
which  slanders  vie  in  falsity  with  the 
preceding  one.     Women   may  bo,   as 
Charles  Reade  says  they  are,  diaboli- 
cally angelically  subtle  in  the  art  of 
saying  something  that   expresses   one 
ounce  and  implies  one  hundredweight, 
but  they  are  equally  subtle  in  the  art 
of  cramming  that  unknown  quantity 
into    the    smallest    possible   compass. 
They  arc,  beyond  conception,  skilful  in 
that  curious   phase   of   letter-writing, 
called  ^  writing  between  the  lines.^'    It 
is  tolerably  safe  to  take  for  granted  that 
a  woman's  letter  carries  its  meaning  in 
that  invisible  ink,  and  that  its  true 
signification  is  nowhere  expressed  in 
actual  words.    It  is  rather  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  sex  that  this 
little  peculiarity  Ls  inherent  in  their 
nature,  because,  to  quote  Reade  again, 
"  mankind,  though  not  wanting  in  in- 
telligence, as  a  body,  have  one  intellec- 
tual defect — they   are   muddleheads.'* 
The  straight-going  arrows  of  the  femi- 
nine armory  are  apt  to  be  lost  among 
the  intricate  convolutions  of  the  mas- 
culine brains.    We  have  seen  a  lover 
writhing  in  agony  over  a  letter  intended 
to  express  the  fondest  affection,  and  a 
deluded  youth  smiling  like  MalvoUo, 
over  a  deadly  shaft  feathered  with  a 
seeming  compliment.    The  weaker  sex 
are  like  the  hare,  when  hard-pressed 
they  have  to  double.      Some  French 
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writer  tells  us  that  he  has  often  heard 
men  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  un- 
derstanding women,  but  that  it  is  no 
great  wonder,  seeing  that  women  do  all 
they  can  not  to  be  understood. 
That  is  the  point,  Messieurs,  and  in 


analyzing  the  character  of  a  woman 
or  the  contents  of  her  letter,  what- 
erer  may  be  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  either,  you  have  idways  to  make  a 
large  allowance  for  an  unknown  quan- 
tity! 


Dreauuio. 


When  ftill  a  third  part  of  life  is  con- 
sumed in  sleep,  it  is  wonderful  how  lit- 
tle has  been  written,  and  how  little 
known,  about  this  half-way  state  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Not  even  the 
means  of  procuring  this  coveted  repose, 
of  securing  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
sanity,  of  preventing  the  nightwatches 
fh>m  being  perverted  into  a  curse,  are 
commonly  understood.  People  toss 
about  restlessly  on  their  beds  after 
green  tea  or  coffee,  after  midnight  feast- 
ing, the  study  of  embarrassed  accounts, 
or  some  harrowing  news,  and  wonder 
what  it  all  means.  A  long  walk  just 
before  retiring,  the  hearing  of  a  mono- 
tonous discourse,  the  nearness  of  falling 
water,  even  a  bowl  of  chocolate,  and 
sometimes  a  sponge-bath  will  change  all 
these  relations,  and  secure  that  rest 
which  his  pillow  of  hops  gave  to  George 
m.  A  cane  bolster  is  said  to  be  a  great 
help  to  somnolency.  One  eminent  mis- 
sionary used  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
till,  as  he  said,  "  the  devil  of  restless- 
ness was  cast  out."  Erskine  knew  a 
man  cured  of  sleeplessness  by  dressing 
him  as  a  watchman,  and  putting  him  in 
a  sentry-box.  Brodie,  the  great  surgeon, 
used  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  his  reduced  by 
poverty  to  picking  stone  on  English 
roads,  who  reflised  every  offer  of  change 
of  circumstances  bcause  of  the  splendid 
night's  sleep  he  now  enjoyed.  Boerhave 
procured  this  blessing  for  a  patient  by 
keeping  water  dropping  at  his  bedside. 
Generally,  an  easy  mind,  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  plenty  of  open-air  exercise 
will  save  one  firom  ever  realizing  any 
thing  like  what  Coleridge  described  to 
Cottle:  "Night  is  my  hell:  sleep  my 
tormenting  angel.  Three  nights  out  of 
four  I  fall  asleep  struggling  to  be 
awake ;  and  frequent  night-screams  have 
made  me  a  nuisance.    Dreams  with  me 


are  no  shadows,  but  the  very  calamities 
of  my  life." 

The  cause  of  sleep  was  imagined  to 
be  the  swelling  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  brain ;  but  a  woman  who  had  her 
head  broken  proved  the  reverse.  Dur- 
ing profound  sleep  her  brain  was  found 
to  be  perf)^ly  motionless ;  and  in  other 
animals  it  has  been  discovered  that  in 
sleep  the  veins  cease  to  be  swollen,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  becomes  pale ; 
when  the  animal  is  aroused  the  blood 
is  seen  coursing  rapidly  through  fhll 
veins. 

But,  we  would  speak  now  of  disturb- 
ed sleep.  Dr.  Rush  said,  a  dream  was 
a  transient  paroxysm  of  delirium.  The 
cause  of  such  vagaries  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  often  detected  easily,  having  fre- 
quently some  relation  to  our  waking 
thoughts ;  or,  taking  the  hint  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Immediately  after  reading  Purchas's 
account  of  the  palace  of  Eubla  Khan, 
Coleridge  dreamed  a  poem  of  two  hun- 
dred lines,  beginning  with 

**  Id  Xftoada  did  KnbU  Khan 
A  fitatcly  pleMnre  dome  decree. 
Where  Alp  the  mcred  river  ran 
Through  oayems  menanrelen  to  idmi, 
Down  to  A  ninlMS  sea," 

So  Dr.  Gregory  dreamed  of  walking 
up  Mount  Etna  because  of  a  bottle  of 
hot  water  at  his  feet,  and  another  time 
of  being  frozen  at  Hudson's  Bay  be- 
cause the  bed-cover  had  fallen  off.  Dr. 
Reid  believed  himself  scalped  by  In- 
dians because  of  a  blister  on  his  head. 
Professor  Upham  gives  the  case  of  an 
officer  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of 
1758,  who  was  prompted  by  whispers 
during  slumber  to  believe  just  what  the 
people  around  him  chose ;  now  that  he 
was  fighting  a  duel,  now  that  he  was 
entering  into  a  fearful  battle,  now  that 
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ft  shark  was  close  npon  bim  in  the 
water.  Baron  Trenck,  we  remember, 
was  tormented  in  bis  starred  dungeon 
by  dreams  of  the  Insurious  tables  of 
Berlin.  An  Ediuburgh  gentleman  and 
his  wife  had  been  excited  about  a 
French  invasion,  and  then  were  inter- 
ested in  a  military  drill  before  the  cas- 
tle ;  it  was  not  strange  that  the  falling 
of  a  pair  Of  tongs  made  both  dream  an 
alarm  was  given,  troops  were  marching, 
and  fighting  had  begun. 

A  curious  experience  of  Colonel 
Knapp,  once  a  theatre-critic  of  renown, 
and  a  thoroughly  brave  man,  rises  to* 
my  memory  in  illustration  of  this  point. 
Knapp  visited  a  New  Hampshire  vil- 
lage, where  he  was  acquainted  with  but 
a  single  family,  in  hope  of  laying  a 
ghost  which  was  reported  to  visit  the 
village  graveyard  every  midnight  Plac- 
ing himself  on  a  tomb,  the  Colonel 
gpradually  fell  asleep ;  at  once  he  seem- 
ed to  be  sinking  into  the  grave,  a  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  dampness  of  the 
stone  on  which  he  reclined.  By-and-by 
he  became  sensible  of  a  female  in  white 
standing  over  him,  with  an  aspect  of 
intense  pity.  He  rose  up ;  she  retreat- 
ed, and  he  followed  her  to  the  very 
door  of  his  friend^g  house.  The  next 
day  he  called  upon  the  family.  The 
surviving  sister  wept  when  die  saw 
their  Mend,  because  of  a  dream  the 
previous  night  of  beholding  him  lying 
in  a  graveyard — a  sign  of  his  approach- 
ing boiiaL  '*  Oh  no  I  '*  he  replied ; 
"  'twas  only  a  sign  that  she  had  been 
walking  in  her  sleep  to  her  sister's 
grave,  and  needed  medical  care  at 
once.''  So  the  ghost  was  effectually 
laid. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  at  all  true 
to  say,  that,  the  mind  always  continues 
its  waking  thoughts  during  sleep ;  that 
it  never  calls  up  any  thing  save  what 
has  already  passed.  Dr.  Bushnell's  fa- 
mous California  story  refutes  such  a 
narrow  supposition.  Captain  Tount 
was  visited  with  a  dream  of  a  party  of 
emigrants  perishing  of  cold  and  famine 
in  a  valley,  near  a  perpendicular  cliff 
of  white  stone ;  they  were  endeavoring 
to  eat  the  tree-tops  rising  out  of  deep 


gulfb  of  snow ;  the  distress  upon  their 
faces  was  distinctly  seen.  The  dream 
was  repeated.  In  the  morning,  the  im- 
pression was  so  strong  that  Yount  re- 
lated it  to  an  old  hunter,  who  recog- 
nized the  spot  at  once.  So  that,  in 
spite  of  ridicule,  they  organized  a  re- 
lief party,  and  with  mules,  blankets, 
and  provisions,  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
found  the  predicted  number  of  sufferers, 
and  brought  them  safely  to  California, 
where  some  of  them  still  do  live.  One 
would  like  to  know  if  this  brave  adven- 
turer had  not  been  hearing,  reading,  or 
telling  that  night  of  some  such  experi- 
ence, so  as  to  give  a  color  to  the  dream 
which  followed ;  if  his  imagination  had 
not  shaped  the  scenery ;  if  he  really  saw 
little  to  correspond  with  what  he  fore- 
told ;  and  if  his  final  report  is  sden- 
tifically  exact. 

Hardly  anybody  knows  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  determine  his  own  dreams. 
Giron  de  Buzaringues  found  out  that, 
by  leaving  his  knees  uncovered,  ho 
could  dream  of  travelling  in  a  dili- 
gence ;  by  keeping  the  back  of  his  head 
open  to  the  air,  he  dreamed  of  perform- 
ing a  religious  service  out  of  doors ;  by 
stripping  himself  of  all  clothes,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  parading  the  streets  in  utter 
nakedness. 

The  strangest  thing  to  most  persons 
is  that  hardly  any  time  is  consumed  in 
the  longest  dream,  because  the  imagina- 
tion disdains  all  outward  bonds.  In  a 
sleep  of  ten  minutes  one  of  Abercrom- 
bie's  friends  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
returned ;  which  almost  equals  Moham- 
med's visit  to  Heaven,  while  his  pitcher 
was  falling  over.  Another  gentleman 
dreamed  of  enlisting,  deserting,  being 
condemned,  and  led  out  to  be  shot ;  all 
while  some  transient  noise  was  occurring 
in  the  next  chamber.  So  Macnish 
made  a  voyage  to  India,  remained  some 
days  in  Calcutta,  then  visited  Egypt, 
and  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
Mehemet  Ali,  Cleopatra,  and  Saladin  - 
all  in  a  very  brief  slumber. 

The  study  of  these  phenomena  would 
be  as  simple  aa  it  is  confessedly  delicate 
were  there  no  prophetic  character  about 
the  mind  in  this  state.    Some  of  the 
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discoveries  made  in  dreams  are  as  hard 
to  explain  as  others  are  easy.  That 
young  Scotehman,  who  was  about  to 
lose  his  paternal  inheritance  because  a 
deed  could  nowhere  be  found,  might 
well  explain  it  to  the  increased  energy 
of  imagination,  acting  at  a  time  when 
nothing  outward  disturbed  its  range, 
that,  his  father  seemed  standing  by  his 
bedside  with  Bwcetly  sad  countenance, 
reminding  him  of  the  coyer  of  the  hall- 
bible  in  which  he  had  placed  the  miss- 
ing document  for  safe  keeping.  Daring 
the  day-time,  his  imagination  was  too 
much  distracted  by  psssing  sights  and 
sounds  to  secure  that  protracted  thought 
necessary  to  reviye  all  the  past  of  his 
experience.  In  sleep,  his  mind  fastened 
upon  his  fieither's  counsels;  he  would 
seem  living  with  him  again ;  he  would 
show  him  once  more  where  his  princi- 
pal papers  were  placed,  and  so  bring 
back  to  him  the  document  on  whichr  a 
lawsuit  was  just  being  decided. 

The  teller  in  a  Glasgow  bank,  whose 
account  showed  a  deficiency  of  six 
pounds,  eight  months  after  recalled  an 
importunate  stammerer,  who  insisted  on 
being  paid  this  amount  out  of  regular 
order :  the  only  astonishing  thing  was 
that  so  long  a  time  should  have  elapsed 
before  the  dream  occurred.  Might  it 
not  be  that  such  a  vision  had  occurred 
earlier,  but  had  not  been  recalled  in 
waking  hours ;  as  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  one^s  night-thoughts  are  ever 
remembered?  A  very  common  story 
is  of  this  sort.  A  young  Scotch  lady 
was  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sir  John 
Moore^s,  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Her 
spirits  suffered  because  of  his  perpetual 
exposure ;  she  became  melancboly,  and 
believed  that  she  had  parted  with  her 
lover  forever.  Everything  was  done 
by  her  parents  to  restore  her  gaiety  in 
vain.  All  the  life  of  Edinburgh  could 
not  enliven  her  at  all.  Not  unnaturally, 
she  saw  her  lover  in  her  sleep  open  the 
curtains  of  her  bed  and  inform  her  that 
he  had  been  slain  in  battle,  but  that  she 
must  not  lay  it  to  heart.  A  few  days 
after  she  was  dead.  The  night  of  tha 
^parition  was  that  of  tha  battle  of 
Gorunna,  in  which  the  young  nmn  had 


perished.  Of  course,  the  ninety-nine 
times  in  every  hundred  where  the  event 
does  not  correqiond  are  dismissed  and 
forgotten;  only  the  correspondences 
are  treasured  up,  and  made  the  goepel 
of  the  credulous. 

The  unwiscst  thing  of  all  is  to  at- 
tach a  superstitious  importance  to  our 
dreams,  imagine  them  supernatural 
when  they  are  only  tokens  of  ill-health ; 
or  desire  these  nocturnal  visitationsy 
which  often  tend  to  insanity.  The  book 
of  most  pretension  on  this  subject,  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  tells  of  a  woman 
who  was  driven  by  a  dream  into  such 
insanity  that  she  took  to  the  woods, 
lived  there  for  seven  years,  until  a  storm 
gave  occasion  for  her  capture,  when  sho 
gradually  recovered  her  right  mind. 
Much  worse  cases  than  this  Scotch  one 
have  occurred*  At  Gardiner,  Maine,  a 
man  felt  prompted  in  sleep  to  bum  a 
neighboring  church,  and  murder  a 
woman  against  whom  he  had  some 
grudge.  The  last  crime  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  arrest  which  followed  the 
first 

The  case  of  Bernard  Schidmaizig  il- 
lustrates the  fsimous  acquittal  of  the 
Maine  murderer  on  the  plea  of  somnam- 
bulism. Bernard  started  up  at  mid- 
night, seized  the  hatchet  which  he 
always  kept  near  him,  and  struck  at  a 
phantom  standing  by  his  bedside.  That 
blow  felled  his  wife.  She  died  the  next 
day.  But,  awful  as  the  result  was,  he 
was  not  consciously  guilty.  His  delu- 
sion bordered  on  insanity,  and  would 
ultimate  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  had 
believed  some  stranger  was  about  to 
attack  him  in  his  sleep. 

A  word  or  two  upon  somnambulbra, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  acted  dream.  A 
young  nobleman,  living  in  the  citadel 
of  Breslau,  was  seen  by  his  brother  to 
rise  in  his  sleep,  wrap  himself  in  a 
cloak,  escape  by  the  window  to  the 
roof,  and  there  ti-ar  open  a  magpic^s 
nest,  wrap  the  young  birds  up  and 
return,  place  the  birds  under  his  bed 
and  lie  down  again.  Of  course  he 
could  believe  ^nothing  of  what  had 
occurred  until  shown  the  birds  in  his 
doak.    It  seems  to  us  nothing  but  a 
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developed  dream,  the  imagination  real- 
izing its  yisiond  while  the  will  ceased 
its  control  over  the  body.  And  I  frank- 
ly grant  that  many  of  these  phenomena 
are  beyond  oar  explanation  at  {^resent ; 
that  every  solution  leaves  in  the  dark 
as  much  as  it  explains ;  that  the  fhtnro 
is  certain  to  give  us  something  that 
might  be  decently  called  a  pliilosophy 
of  the  subject. 

We  close  with  the  remarkable  case 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in 
the  "Methodical  Encyclopedia,^'  of  a 
young  priest  who  used  to  rise  in  his  sleep 
and  write  sermons,  read  them  aloud,  and 
make  corrections.  He  would  continue 
to  write  when  a  card  was  held  between 
his  eyes  and  the  paper.  Nor  was  this 
writing  done  by  sight;   for,  a  blank 


sheet  being  substituted  for  his  scrmon- 
]^per,  he  made  his  corrections  on  that 
exactly  where  they  should  have  been  in 
the  original  sheet.  More  than  that :  he 
asked  for  certain  things,  and  under- 
stood only  the  replies  \^hich  related  to 
these  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  remember 
anything  of  what  had  occurred  when 
he  awoke,  but  at  the  next  attack  lived 
over  this  second  life  exactly  as  be- 
fore. 

The  CHiancellor  of  our  largest  Uni- 
versity has  recently  stated  in  public 
that  this  subject  required  an  attention 
it  had  nowhere  reccnvcd ;  and  all  reflect- 
ing men  in  all  countries,  especially  in 
ours,  will  juin  heartily  in  thifs  opinion ; 
the  present  essayist  hopes  to  help,  not 
hinder,  so  interesting  a  discussion. 


Tn  Chajiting  Cbkrcih. 


Mb.  Editor:  In  Mrs.  Hawthorne's 
very  pleasant  record  of  travels,  recently 
published,  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
beautifnl  work  of  Mr.  Greenough,  in 
which  an  erroneous  impression  is  given 
as  to  its  origin.  It  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  sculptor  to 
remove  this  impression.  TTithcmt  touch- 
ing up<m  the  point  of  the  originality  of 
Mr.  Greenough^s  talent,  of  which  his 
later  works  must  be  the  best  test,  we 
merely  give  to-day  the  facts  connected 
with  the  group  of  the  Chanting  Cherubs 
— which  must  alwnjs  pobsess  a  certain 
interest,  independently  of  its  beauty, 
having  been  one  of  tlie  very  earliest  of 
the  superior  works  of  American  sculp- 
ture. It  dates  from  forty  years  ago — a 
whole  era  in  American  art — and  espe- 
cially so  in  sculpture.  The  winter  of 
1828  foand  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  in 
Florence,  where  ho  had  an  apartment 
in  the  Casa  Ricasoll,  ond  the  few  Am- 
ericans then  pausing  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Florence,  generally  found  their 
way  to  his  rooms,  and  enjoyed  the  glow 
of  the  noble  wood-fires  he  delighted  in 
building  on  that  Italian  bearth.  Among 
these  wos  Mr.  Horatio  (xr^ enough.  Mr. 
Oooper  soon  became  d^ply  interested 
in  the  young  sculptor,  whose  high 
personal  choraeter,  frankness,  upright- 


ness, an4  generous  nature  won  the  en- 
tire respect  and  regard  of  his  older 
friend.  There  were  weeks  during  that 
twelvemonth  when  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  fcreenough  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans then  in  Florence.  They  vero 
very  frequently  together. 

Mr.  Cooper  from  early  manhood  had 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  works  of 
art,  and  wa^  especially  anxious  that  the 
native  genins  which  he  knew  to  exist  in 
America  should  be  fairly  developed, 
both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture.  He  had 
been  among  the  earliest  friends  of  Mr. 
Cole.  He  now  wished  that  the  young 
sculptor  should  attempt  something  more 
than  a  bust.  Among  those  grand  works 
of  art  which  throng  the  Italian  galleries 
and  have  been  the  delfght  of  the  civilized 
world  for  ages,  is  tlie  Madonna  del 
Baldachino  of  Raphael,  now  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  a  picture  which  ^vould,  no 
doubt,  be  more  vaunted,  wer^j  it  not  in 
the  same  collection  with  the  Mailonna 
della  Seggiola.  Unlike  this  last,  with  its 
two  sublime  figures — said  to  have  been 
first  sketched  from  nature  on  the  head  of 
a  wine  cask,  in  a  Roman  vineyard— the 
Madonna  del  Baldachino  is  a  lar^'o 
picture,  giving  full  expression  to  a  varied 
devotional  spirit,  in  the  faces  and  figures 
of  saints,  angels,  and  cherub?.    At  the 
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very  lowest  point  of  the  whole  piotnre 
stand  two  lorelj  little  cherabt,  ohunting 
from  a  scroll  —  they  belong  to  the 
nameroQs  ohemb  family  of  Ri^hael, 
unapproaohed  by  other  painters,  instinct 
with  a  supernatural  loveliness  and  in- 
nocence, far  beyond  all  beanty  of  earthly 
childhood.  Knot  entirely  equal  to  those 
raaryelloas  cherubs  of  the  Dresden  Ma^ 
donna,  whose  heavenly  eyes  appear  to  re- 
flect the  mysteries  of  eternity,  the  wisdom 
of  an  ever-living  infancy — ^they  yet  belong 
to  the  some  choir.  At  one  of  his  earliest 
visits  to  the  gallery,  these  cherubs  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  American 
traveller;  peculiarly  fond  of  children, 
doting  on  them  in  fact^  he  gradually  gave 
those  pictured  faces  something  of  the 
affection  belonging  to  the  living.  He 
never  wont  to  the  gallery  without  greet- 
ing them,  without  pausing  before  them. 
They  were  his  delight  during  the  year 
he  passed  in  Florence.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  young  sculptor  accompanied 
him  to  the  gallery,  he  proposed  to  him 


to  oopy  these  lovely  children  in  mar- 
ble. 

Mr.  Qreenough  was  much  pleased  with 
the  idea,  and  immediately  began  the 
work.  It  was,  therefore,  no  servile  dis- 
position to  oopy  which  led  him  to  chisel 
this  group.  He  did  so  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  wish  of  a  friend,  who 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  work.  The 
Ohanting  Cherubs,  when  finblied,  were 
sent  to  America,  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Groen- 
ough ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  copies 
in  marble,  of  a  work  of  Raphael,  was 
distinctly  stated  at  the  time,  as  giving 
something  of  additional  interest  to  the 
work.  To  accuse  the  sculptor  of  plagia- 
rism on  these  grounds,  is  sorely  unjust. 
Had  Mrs.  Hawthorne  been  aware  of 
these  facts,  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
Chanting  Cherubs  would  no  doubt  have 
been  differently  worded,  and  the  only 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  reading 
her  charming  pages  would  have  been 
removed.  S.  F.  0. 
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With  watchful  eyes  all  day  they  sailed  and  sailed. 

Out  of  the  sounding  North  the  currents  drew 
With  steady  flow.    At  eve  strange  voices  wailed. 

The  meon  rose  up ;  a  forest  stirred  and  blew ; 

And  straight  from  mists  trailed  by  on  either  hand. 

Stood  forth  a  phantom  land  I 

Under  the  stars  all  silent,  white,  and  chill, 
A  dew-exhaling  peak,  it  pierced  the  moon 

Threaded  with  smoke  of  cataract  and  rill; 
Heavy  with  sleep  and  solitude  forlorn, 

The  singing  surges  lapped  it  round  and  round 
With  slumbrous  pause  and  sound. 

A  silence  fell.    Then  one  said  softly,  '^Lol 
The  burial  he  prayed  for  hath  been  won. 

Fold  by  his  ship^s  white  wings :  by  climes  of  snow. 
Or  palmy  capes  and  islands  of  the  sun. 

His  quest  is  ended,  and  for  evermore 
His  journey  ings  are  o^er." 

Upon  a  headland  height  they  carved  a  tomb ; 
Overhead  swept  on  the  marches  of  the  stars ; 
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Under  their  fiaet,  tiirongh  dizzy  depths  of  gloom, 
Thej  heard  the  motn  of  tide-beleagnered  bars, 
And  marked  the  sea,  by  moonlit  shoals  and  saods, 
Flash  np  her  Jewelled  hands. 

And  low,  in  tones  like  reeds  blown  overhead 
By  windy  flaws,  rong  ronnd  about  his  bier, 

They  sang  at  mom  the  servioe  for  the  dead, 
And  closed  his  eyes,  and  passed  and  left  him  here. 

With  royal  beard  swept  downward  on  his  breast, 
>  And  hands  disposed  for  rest. 

They  sailed  away.    About  the  hannted  shore 
The  creeping  mists  again  their  cordon  drew, 

The  troubled  wave  waxed  drowsy  as  before. 
The  pasung  murmurs  into  silence  grew, 

And  hoary  Pine,  and  Fir-tree  gnarled  and  gray, 
Since  that  forgotten  day, 

Above  the  skyward  battlements  of  stone. 

Where,  side  by  side,  their  whispered  watch  they  hold. 
Through  shifting  years,  unreckoned  and  unknown. 

Have  seen  the  Snmmer^s  Oriflamme  unrolled, 

And  heard  the  winter's  trumpets  challenge  back, 

From  cloud  and  stormy  rack ; 

But  to  the  Ghieftain^s  sleep  no  waking  comes, 
Nor  human  footsteps  ever  seek  his  strand ; 

Lost  are  the  echoes  of  his  battle  drums ; 

Perished  his  fame  from  all  the  Norway  land ; 

Faded  the  storied  tumult  of  his  swords. 
And  pomp  of  nodding  lords. 


-♦♦•- 


TABLE-TALK. 


AV   AOl   Of    DISOOTIBT. 


-^—  Dr.  Lidngstone  has  been  heard 
from  again.  After  two  years  of  wander- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Africa,  there  is  some 
prospect  that  he  will  come  back  to 
Ohristendom,  and  give  the  first  authen- 
tic account  of  the  interior  of  that  con- 
tinent. His  achievement,  in  discovering 
the  real  sources  of  thcf^ile— for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  conj^ture  placing 
them  in  the  lakes  a  thousand  miles  south 
of  the  Equator,  has  been  confirmed  ere 
now — seems  to  crown  this  age  of  dis- 
ooTery ;  the  age  in  which  the  northern 
and  the  southern  seas  have  given  up 
their  secrets  to  science,  and  in  which 


the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  the  central 
wastes  of  both  continent?,  the  atonic 
world  of  microscopic  life,  and  the  re- 
motest comers  of  space  from  which  light 
reaches  us,  have  alike  been  made  the 
scenes  of  successful  research.  Talk  of 
the  age  of  Henry  of  Portugal,  of  Colum- 
bus, §nd  of  Cortez  1  No  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  them  can  be  c<yn  pared  with 
the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  Wallace ; 
no  conquests  achieved  by  them  with  the 
victories  over  nature  itself,  which  art  is 
now  announcing  every  year.  Piznrro 
himself  will  one  day  be  second  in  fame 
to  such  adventurers  as  build  some  of  our 
Pacific  railroads;  who  knew  how,  not 
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ODly  to  Bubdao  the  wilderaesB  and  to 
suppress  sHvoges,  but  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  tho  spoils  of  oivilization  also, 
and  to  make  tho  groat  markets  of  the 
world,  through  the  Paris  bourse  and  the 
New  York  stock  exchange,  tributary  to 
their  purses. 

THB   BTSOW    gOlHVAL. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe^s 

hook  with  its  queer  title,  "  Lady  Byron 
Vindicated,"  has  renewed  feebly  tiie  au- 
tumn table-talk  about  Lord  Byron,  which 
fascinated  so  many  people,  by  tho  op- 
portunities it  gave  to  skilM  talkers  to 
beat  about  and  about  the  confines  of  nn- 
mentionable  crime,  without  quite  becom- 
ing indecent  or  rude.  But  the  earnest 
controversy  then  hcar^  cannot  occur 
again ;  hanlly  a  voice  is  raised  to  pro- 
test against  the  general  verdict,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  a  rash  charge 
which  she  cannot  prove.  Her  book  U  a 
loose,  inconsequent  summary  of  every 
thing  tliat  can  be  said  ngainst  Lord  By- 
ron ;  it  shows,  what  every  body  knew 
before,  that  he  was  the  most  unfaithful 
of  husbands  and  the  falsest  of  men.  But 
it  gives  no  good  reason  why  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Leigh,  should  be  accused  of  crime 
and  her  memory  dishonored.  On  the 
contrary,  it  makes  it  certain  that  Lady 
Byron  herself  continued  to  love  and 
trust  Mrs.  Leigli  after  she  had  all  the 
evidence  against  her  that  she  ever  ob- 
tained. It  was  not  new  knowledge,  but 
only  a  new  way  (»f  hiking  at  the  case, 
that  led  Lady  Byron  afterward  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Leigh  as  guilty  of  a  "deed 
without  a  name."  The  world  will  never 
believe  such  a  charge  on  the  inference 
of  an  outraged  woman^s  mind;  and  the 
utmost  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done  is  to  raise 
a  suspicion,  which  will  be  entertained 
or  rejected  according  to  the  roader^s 
predisposition  or  prejudice.  But  few 
will  doubt  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  hiyt  her 
literary  reputation  by  a  most  illogical 
and  useless  piece  of  special  xdeading; 
and  her  reputation  for  fairness,  by  de- 
manding a  suspension  of  publio  opinion, 
on  the  ground  of  further  evidence  to 
come,  when  she  really  had  nothing  new 
to  offer.  Her  book,  meantime,  is  unut- 
terably dull ;  having  no  interest  for  any 


mortal,  unless  he  be  a  special  student 
of  the  Byron  controversy,  or  of  Mrs. 
Stowe'a  own  state  of  mind. 

■AILWAT    IKFLATIOX. 

Railroads  are  certainly  the  fast- 
est things  yet  devised.  They  have  filled 
the  world  for  the  last  year  with  the  noise 
of  their  explosions,  both  literal  and 
metaphorical ;  and  still  they  flourish  and 
spread.  In  the  United  States,  nearly 
eight  thousand  miles  of  now  track  were 
Ifud  in  1869 — the  anniversary  year  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  first  patent  of  which 
was  obtained  by  Watts  in  1709 — more 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  any  preced- 
ing year ;  and  the  projects  now  oficred 
to  confiding  subscribers  for  stocks  and 
bonds  are  numberless.  The  amount  of 
capital  now  invested  in  them  every  month, 
in  New  York  State  alone,  far  exceeds 
the  entire  savings  of  the  people  of  tho 
State  for  the  same  time.  This  cannot 
last  long,  of  course,  unless  the  entire 
capital  of  the  '*  coming  man  "  is  to  con- 
sist of  railroad  tracks  and  locomotives, 
with  nothing  to  carry  on  them ;  but  it  is 
likely  to  continue  until  some  great  crash 
warns  people  off  fh>m  this  class  of  invest- 
ments ;  and  then  a  year  or  two  of  panic 
will  follow,  in  which  no  lines  will  be 
bnilt,  and  no  projects  trusted. 

TItATBLLIXO    IX    AMERICA. 

What  a  wonderful  change  would 


be  wrought,  if  one  tenth  of  the  capital 
now  flowing  into  roads  for  which  there 
is  at  present  no  demand,  were  devote<l 
to  the  improvement  of  those  in  use !  Our 
cosmopolitan  contributor  gives  us  in  this 
number  a  lively  tirade  upon  American 
railway  travelling,  which  will  amuse  and 
interest  all  who  have  seen  tlie  European 
roads,  and  all  who  have  not.  It  is  com- 
mon for  our  patriotic  citizens,  when 
"  doing  "  the  continent,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  absurdities  of  tho  European  system, 
and  to  paint  in  rose  color  the  comforts 
and  fl'eedom  of  our  own.  Who  wants, 
they  nsk,  to  l)e  locked  into  a  close  little 
pen,  however  softly  cushioned,  with  no 
means  of  alarming  his  guard,  even  in 
caf>e  of  murder  or  of  fire,  with  his  luggage 
unchecked  and  in  danger  of  loss  at  every 
station,  and  only  knowing  that  when- 
ever the  door  is  opened  and  a  hat  touch- 
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ed  to  hiiDf  his  retdy  shilliDg  or 
franc  is  expected  f  Who  wants  to  be 
shot  into  an  un ventilated  compartment, 
buried  for  the  journey  between  two  close 
neighbors,  on  a  triple  sofii,  with  his  knees 
looked  between  those  of  a  strange  t6te- 
4-t6te  besides  ?  And  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  wretched  little  hot-water  foot* 
heaters,  sparingly  furnished  to  first-class 
carriages  alone  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  then,  in  com- 
parison with  the  well-warmed  well-ven- 
tilated American  car?  In  this,  they  tell 
yoQ,  you  may  choose  year  neighbor 
among  a  score,  and  yonr  seat  near  the 
stove  or  far  from  it ;  in  that,  you  are 
helpless,  done-for,  with  no  doing  of  yonr 
own,  and  must  submit  to  be  coupled  or 
isolated,  scalded  or  froxen,  or  more  com- 
monly simply  to  have  yonr  feet  burned 
while  your  whole  body  is  shivering,  at 
the  will  of  those  who  have  you  in  charge. 
But  nleet  the  same  traveller  Just  after 
a  journey  ou  an  American  railwi^,  if  you 
want  to  see  the  same  facts  viewed  with- 
out the  enchantment  distance  lends.  Our 
critic  finds  ample  ground  for  grumbling, 
and  for  becoming  the  cause  of  grumbling 
in  others,  in  the  discourtesy  of  attend- 
ants on  our  roads,  and  the  intolerable  dis- 
eomforts  of  many  of  their  stations.  These 
two  features  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  among  all  civilized  countries; 
and  go  far  to  destroy  the  repute  of  our 
whole  railway  system.  In  Europe,  the 
q>irit  of  subordination  is  everywhere,  no 
one  but  has  somebody  to  look  up  to,  and 
no  one  thinks  looking  up  a  disgrace. 
The  general  attitude  of  those  the  travel- 
ler meets  is  that  of  waiting  to  do  him  a 
service.  But  here,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  very  purpose  of  waiting, 
and  to  whom  that  is  the  business  of  life, 
despise  their  work  and  resent  any  expec- 
tation that  they  will  attend  to  it,  as  a 
personal  insult.  This  is  the  cause  of 
half  of  the  travellers'  miseries  here;  and 
the  other  half  will  disappear  when  m'c 
bftve  smooth,  solid  road-beds,  and  com- 
fortable waiting-roomsL 

SAILWAT  BSAPSMO. 

*— -  Nothing  distinguishes  railway 
travel  in  America  and  in  Europe  more 
iferoiigly  than  the  nniversal  reading  of 


books,  magaanea,  and  newspapers  on  our 
roads.  The  European  is  generally  an 
idler  when  he  cannot  be  at  bis  own  work, 
which  alone  ho  has  been  trained  to  do ; 
the  American  has  a  passion  for  turning 
every  minute  to  account  The  amonnt 
of  absolute  mental  vacancy,  i>er  head,  is 
doubtless  less  here  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Hence  our  railways  are  favorite 
marts  for  all  easy  reading;  and  every  wri- 
ter for  a  monthly  may  safely  reckon  that 
a  large  proportion  of  those  ho  addresses 
will  be  reached  while  whirling  through 
space,  eighty  or  more  feet  per  second. 
At  such  times,  people  read  more  for 
occupation  and  less  for  profit  than  at 
others;  but  why  does  not  this  large  de- 
mand for  agreeable  sketches  of  life, 
*^  society  novels,"  and  the  like,  call  fortli 
a  more  abundant  and  better  home  supply? 
The  best  English  stories  find  their  way 
more  generally  in  this  country  than  at 
home ;  but  this  kind  of  literature  does 
not  seem  to  fiuurish  among  our  writers. 
It  is  an  open  secret  now,  that  an  origi- 
nal American  Magazine  cnn  more  easily 
obtain  any  thing  else,  high  or  low  iu 
character,  than  a  good  story.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  iu  a  nation  in  which  Auer- 
boch  and  Frey  tag,  Victor  Ilugo,  Balzac, 
and  George  Sand,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  Reade,  and  Trollope,  find  nearly 
half  their  readers  and  half  their  fame, 
there  should  be  no  rivals  of  these  writ- 
ers? 

That  they  belong  to  a  class  of  men  of 
leisure,  who  stand  outside  of  life  and 
observe  it^  critics  and  artists — a  class 
which  does  not  exist  here ;  that  our  life 
is  too  busy  and.  makes  too  many  pressing 
demands  on  talent  for  minds  capable  of 
great  work  to  pursue  story-telling  with 
devotion,  is  an  imperfect  solution  of 
tlie  difficulty,  but  the  only  one  we  have. 
Tet  novels  are  a  product  of  the  times ; 
they  scarcely  belong  to  universal  litera- 
ture, which  rests  on  passions  and  powers 
that  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  whicli 
alone  lives.  The  modem  novel  is  perhaps 
already  in  decay ;  the  work  of  future 
mind,  that  in  which  American  genius  to 
come  will  reveal  itself  is  of  another  or- 
der; and  certainly  nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred againat  the  capacity  of  a  nation  for 
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prodadng  a  great  literature,  hj  anj  de* 
fioienoj  io  the  knack  of  nnrsiDg  a  read- 
er's cariosity  through  three  yolomes, 
while  tylDg  and  untying  the  knotted 
thread  of  a  romantic  amour.  The  novel, 
as  a  novel,  is  far  helow  the  level  of  great- 
ness ;  it  U  where  the  artist  is  more  than 
a  novelist,  and  protests  nohly  against 
social  tyrannies  and  superstitions,  or  re- 
vives hy  genias  forgotten  heroism,  or 
furnishes  a  touchstone  for  manliness  he- 
fore  which  conventionalisms  wither, 
that  the  form  of  his  works  sinks  from 
sight,  and  the  crown  of  genius  is  won. 
Ck>n8uelo  and  Ivanhoo,  Romola  and  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  are  great,  not  as 
novels,  but  in  spite  of  the  form  of  nov- 
els, as  poems ;  and  when  the  titillations 
of  the  plot  cease  to  be  attractive,  will 
be  as  well  liked  as  now.  It  is  an  effe- 
minate apd  nnhcroic  age  that  reads  for 
these ;  but  who  reads  the  Iliad  or  Ham- 
let for  the  plot  ? 

MB.  LOWBLL'8  **  CAXniDRAL.** 

We  have  plenty  of  works  in  which  the 
true  greatness  of  the  best  novels  has 
found  expression  in  other  forms.  In  De- 
cember, James  Russell  LowelPs  new 
poem,  "  The  Cathedral  '*  was  published ; 
and  the  revised  and  unmutilated  version 
of  it,  which  forms  a  beautiful  little  volume 
of  itself,  Is  a  noble  work  which  will  add 
much  to  his  fame.  It  is  in  a  larger  style 
than  any  of  his  earlier  writings ;  simple, 
massive,  memorable.  Students  of  Brown- 
ing's ronnd-robin  epic,  **  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  will  think  they  find  its  influ- 
ence in  passages,  cramming  4hem  with 
thonght  at  the  expense  of  melody,  and 
cramping  easy  words  in  hard  places,  un- 
der forms  of  syntax  they  never  knew  be- 
fore. Yet  these  roughnesses,  if  rough  at 
all,  are  set  delicionsly ;  flies  made  Jewels 
by  the  lucid  amber  tliat  flows  around 
them.  And  there  are  Jewels,  too,  in  their 
own  right,  with  small  need  of  setting ; 
the  piece  is  studded  with  phrases  which 
are  pure  nuggets  of  beautiful  truth ;  with 
those  happy  epithets  which  are  at  once 
new,  and  yet  so  wedded  to  their  subjects 
in  the  verse  that  divorce  is  impossible ; 
more  than  all,  with  stray  thoughts,  snoh 
as  might  seem  wild  and  strange,  but  that 
they  have  here  naturally  flowered  into 


exquittte  expression  only  because  their 
roots  lie  in  the  rich  psst. 

TBjnmoii*!  mw  tolumb. 

But  the  most  world-famous  poem  of 
the  year.  Its  chief  literary  event  in- 
deed, was  the  new  volume  by  Tennyson, 
also  published  in  December,  completing 
his  ''IdyHs  of  the  King."  These  new 
Idylls,  which  are  reviewed  at  length 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  had  been  in 
type,  it  is  said,  for  many  months,  under- 
going his  revision  in  the  proofs,  which 
has  been  given  to  small  purpose,  how- 
ever, if  the  London  edition  is  as  careless- 
ly printed  as  the  American,  which  alcne 
we  have  seen ;  and  which  is  made  un- 
sightly by  many  errors,  and  in  one  place 
senseless  by  the  omission  of  a  word. 
How  much  of  the  poems  was  written 
many  years  ago,  we  cannot  tell ;  *the 
"Northern  Farmer,  new  Style,"  has 
certainly  been  in  the  anthor^s  hands  five 
or  six  years;  and  the  " Morte  d* Arthur," 
which  now  appears  as  a  part  of  the  last 
Idyll,  *^The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  was 
published  in  1842.  Yet  the  reader  finds 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  this 
poem,  in  its  present  form,  was  written 
at  once ;  there  seems  to  be  a  joint,  skil- 
fully grooved  and  planed,  but  still  visi- 
ble, both  in  style  and  in  thought,  where 
the  old  familiar'text  begins  so  grandly : 

**So  all  dsy  \ong  the  nobe  of  battle  ron«d 
Among  tli«  monntalnt  bj  th«  winter  lea.** 

XITBIVM  or  ABT. 


Spain,  in  the  early  days  of  her 

decay,  "  sold  her  provinces  to  buy  pic- 
tures." She  is  in  straits  now  for  money, 
and  the  day  may  come  when  even  her 
pictures  will  be  sold,  to  keep  her  rulers 
from  destitution.  Yet  if  the  great  Gal- 
leria  of  Hadrid,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
were  sold  to-day,  there  is  no  central 
organization  in  the  United  States  which 
could  be  relied  upon  to  enter  into  zeal- 
ous competition  for  its  stores.  If  any 
of  the  grand  assemblages  of  works  of 
art,  now  held  by  decrepit  and  pauper 
monarchs  in  the  Old  World,  were  brought 
to  the  auction  block,  it  would  bo  a 
national  disgrace  to  the  richest  and  most 
growing  people  on  earth  not  to  obtain  a 
selection  from  them ;  but,  except  by 
individual  purchases,  to  adorn  private 
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and  peruhable  houses,  none  would  oome 
to  QB.  We  do  not  want  OongreM  to  tnrn 
amateur  collector ;  were  there  no  stronger 
reasons,  a  glance  at  the  hideous  results 
of  its  patronage  of  art  Iiitherto,  as  shown 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  would 
forbid  it ;  but  we  want  an  association  of 
wise  and  liberal  citizens,  which  will  build 
a  noble  gallery,  fit  to  recelTc  the  best 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  .world; 
which  will  open  it,  at  all  times,  In  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  of  America,  as  a 
school  for  the  taste  of  the  people ;  and 
which  will  be  readj  to  bring  into  it,  as 
opporinnitj  offers,  whatever  may  be 
produced  among  us,  or  spared  fVom  the 
old  stores  of  the  Old  World,  of  the  "  art 
that  cannot  die." 

The  earnc-tt  demand  for  such  a  gallery 
will  now  have  a  chance  to  supply  itself. 
The  Committee  appointed  at  the  enthu- 
siastic meeting  of  November  28d,  in  the 
Union  League  Club  Theatre,  have  been 
busily  at  work,  completing  their  plan 
for  an  organization,  and  enlisting  artistic 
taste  and  talent  in  their  enterprise ;  and 
the  public  will  have  an  opportunity, 
early  this  year,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
it  The  Koyal  Museum  in  Berlin,  the 
Glypothok  and  Pinacothek  in  Munich, 
and  the  South  Eeosington  Museum  In 
London,  are  all  tlie  work  of  one  genera- 
tion ;  and  all  but  the  last,  of  communities 
which  do  not  approach  this  In  wealth 
or  in  general  activity  of  thought. 
Would  it  not  add  a  glory  to  our  country 
itself,  if  our  children  here  and  visitiirs 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  should  find 
in  New  York  an  artistic  centre  equal  to 
any  of  them  ? 

TBI  eovnciu 

That  most  preposterous  ana- 
chronism, the  CEcumencial  Council,  is  in 
les^oa  at  Rome.  In  the  pomp  of  Its  cere- 
monial and  the  solemnity  of  its  proceed- 
ittgi,  it  is  a  parody  npon  the  last  church 
oonnoil  which  claimed  to  be  universal, 
that  of  Trent,  held  in  1546.  But  in  ito 
relations  to  Christendom  at  large,  it 
hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  burlesque 
apon  the  great  historical  assembly  of  the 
^teenth  century.  Pius  IX.  has  spent 
more  than  twenty  years  in  denonncing 
delation  and  hnma  •  progress;  and 


these  eight  hundred  prelates  have  been 
called  together  to  enact  into  a  creed  for 
Christianity  all  his  absurd  negations  of 
whatever  is  good  and  iutpeful  in  modem 
society  and  life.  The  spectacle  of  the 
church  adopting  the  "  syllabus  "  or  sum- 
mary of  all  the  old  pope's  fanatical 
letters,  as  doctrine,  is  too  pitiable  to  be 
merely  amusing.  If  they  go  further, 
and  declare  the  personal  infallibility  of 
the  weak  old  gentleman,  and  of  all  who 
may  hereafter  buy  or  burrow  their  way 
into  the  seat  he  holds,  they  will  place 
the  Roman  Church  of  to-day  intellectual- 
ly as  far  below  that  against  which 
Luther  contended,  as  that  was  morally 
below  the  standard  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  three  tailors  of  Shoreditch, 
beginning  their  manifesto,  "  We,  the 
people  of  England,"  are  the  only  parallel 
to  the  first  council  of  the  Vatican  assum- 
ing to  speak  for  the  Christianity  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Some  think  that,  unless  the  council 
proves  too  timid  to  register  the  decrees 
prepared  for  it,  the  Church  in  Europe 
will  split ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  French 
and  German  bishops,  with  their  flocks, 
will  leave  it.  Doubtless  some  will  do 
80 ;  souls  as  truly  Christian  iu  their 
simple  love  for  truth  as  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  and  Fother  Ilyacinthe  cannot  sub- 
mit. But  with  Catholics  in  general,  the 
habit  of  obedience  is  doubtless  stronger 
than  any  definite  convictions.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that,  in  all  free  nations,  the 
adoption  of  the  syllabus  by  the  Council 
will  set  the  Church  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  law.  For  instance, 
it  will  make  it  an  article  of  faith  with 
all  Catholics  that  the  Church  has  the 
right  to  use  force,  to  impose  temporal 
punishments,  to  require  and  compel  all 
rulers  to  carry  out  her  sentences  of 
imprisonment,  torture,  or  death  ;  that 
the  Pope  has  the  right  to  set  up  or  to 
depose  rulers  at  his  will,  to  give  away 
kingdoms  as  gifts,  to  excommunicate  and 
lay  under  an  interdict  whole  nations,  de- 
priving them  of  the  sacraments  essential 
to  salvation,  at  his  caprice;  that  the 
toleration  of  other  religions  is  wicked, 
and  that  modem  civilization  as  a  whole, 
indnding  political  freedom,  self-govern- 
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ment,  secular  ednoation,  and  tho  great 
Boientifio  moyement  of  the  haman  mind, 
18  pernicious  and  abominable.  What  will 
then  be  the  attitude  of  Jthe  Catholics  in 
this  country  towards  our  domestic  pol- 
itics? 

BOMAHISM  IH  TBI   VNITID  ITATIS. 

Fortunately,  the  question   con- 


cerns the  nation  far  less  than  it  does  the 
Catholics  themselves.  The  liberties  of 
the  Uuited  States  are  well  fixed;  the 
tide  of  our  society  is  one  which  Mrs. 
Pius-Partington*s  broom  can  never 
sweep  back.  But  there  are  particular 
districts  in  which  the  bigoted  tools  of 
priestcraft  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
practices  of  parties  so  corrupt,  that  this 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  gain  an 
indirect  control,  almost  as  complete  as  if 
it  were  directly  established  by  law.  The 
manner  in  which  our  common-school 
system  is  now  attacked  by  Catholic  jour- 
nals, and  by  politicians  in  their  interest, 
suggests  that,  at  least  in  certain  cities  and 
States,  trouble  may  grow  out  of  the  ultra- 
montane fanaticism  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  question  whether  King 
Jameses  English  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the 
public  schools  is  comparatively  a  trifle ;  but 
behind  its  agitation  a  strong  party  is  form- 
ing against  the  entire  State  system  of  pop- 
ular education.  Hitherto  litUe  impression 
has  been  made  on  public  opinion,  which 
regards  the  common  schools  as  the  sacred 
church  of  liberty,  and  the  truths  they 
teach  as  its  creed.  But  are  there  ne 
politicians  corrupt  enough  to  sell  out 
the  poor  raan^s  only  way  to  intellectual 
life,  if  they  can  get  in  exchange  a  larger 
lease  of  power  ?  There  are  indications 
already  that  a  storm  is  brewing  in  this 
quarter. 

LIDB&ALI8M  l«  XCROPR. 

Outside  of  the  Council,  liberal 

doctrines  seem  to  flourish  in  Europe. 
England  is  considering  tho  Irish  land 
question  with  a  patient  fairness  and  kind- 
ness which  show  that  her  public  opinion 
grows  rapidly  wider  and  more  humane. 
Tho  Austrian  constitution  seems  to  gain 
consistency  and  strength  in  practice. 
Prussia  evidently  strives  more  for 
growth  and  less  for  acquisition  than 
hitherto.    And  in  France,  a  quiet  revo- 


lution was  wrought  in  December,  when 
the  Emperor  adopted  the  British  consti- 
tutioual  form  in  changing  his  ministry, 
such  as  may  involve  the  most  important 
results, 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  to  whom  Na- 
poleon coufided  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet,  with  himself  as  prime-minister, 
has,  as  all  agree,  a  clear  head,  great 
powers  of  persuasion,  unusual  tact  as  a 
political  manager,  and  a  strong  personal 
following  among  men  of  thought  and 
education.  He  made  his  fame  in  the 
opposition,  as  the  cautious  but  deter- 
mined foe  of  absolutism ;  and  was  long 
regarded  as  a  democrat.  But  for  seve- 
ral years  he  has  been  privately  the  Em- 
peror's friend,  in  oertain  emergencies  his 
counsellor,  and  has  come  to  be  the  leader 
of  tbo;<e  who  believe  in  *^  Napoleon,  the 
well-intentioned  "  of  Emile  de  Giradin, 
and  who  coufidently  hope  to  see  the  em- 
pire gradually  grow  into  a  truly  free, 
constitutional  monarcliy,  resembling  in 
its  best  features  that  of  England,  but 
mpre  bold,  more  scientific,  and  bettor 
centralized.  His  enemies  call  him  timid, 
unprincipled,  and  a  trimmer ;  his  friends 
hail  him  as  the  savior  of  the  empire 
and  of  France,  the  reconciler  of  liberty 
and  order,  the  statesman  to  come  of  the 
century  who  is  to  eclipse  the  fame  of 
Cavour  and  Bismarck.  To  us,  so  far 
away,  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  looks  like 
a  ship  going  to  pieces  in  a  raging  storm ; 
and  Ollivier^s  task  is  to  rebuild  it,  out  of 
its  own  fragments,  while  the  sea  still 
rages.  •  But  then  impossibilities  are  only 
the  provocations  of  greatness ;  and  if 
the  now  architect  of  a  French  govern- 
ment is  so  great,  is  greater  than  any  of 
tlie  seven  or  eight  men  before  him,  from 
the  first  Napoleon  down,  who  have  dur- 
ing this  century  attacked  a  similar  pro- 
blem and  failed,  he  has  certainly  a 
chance  to  show  it. 

TUI  WORK  OP  COXOSBM. 

Congress  met  early  in  December 

with  a  world  of  work  before  it ;  but  show- 
ed no  disposition  to  do  anything  of  impor- 
tance. The  Christmas  recess  came,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  the  first  month  but 
a  resolotion    denooncing    repudiation. 
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Bntanamber  of  important  docnmenta 
were  laid  before  it,  among  them  the  first 
message  of  President  Grant,  a  long  re- 
port from  Secretary  Bootwell,  and  a 
batch  of  interesting  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence on  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
President's  words  were  few  and  weighted 
heayily  with  strong  sense,  except  that  he 
showed  lamentable  ignorance  of  finance 
and  still  more  lamentable  nnoonscions- 
ness  of  his  ignorance.  Yet  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  himself  presents  a 
scheme,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
Plresident's,  but  scarcely  more  tolerable. 
Some  of  the  British  jonmals  call  it 
"idiotic;"  bnt  this  is  abasive.  It  is 
more  modest  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be 
impracticable  in  its  devices  and  fanatical 
in  its  anticipations. 

By  fiff  the  most  important  oflScial 

paper  presented  to  Congress  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Bevenue.  In  this  report,  the  work  of 
a  year  of  indnstrions  and  intelligent  re- 
aearch,  Mr.  Wells  discusses  the  material 
progress  of  the  nation  in  all  its  forms, 
ooijectnres  the  sum  of  its  wealth  as  a 
whole,  estimates  the  cost  of  the  war,  dis- 
oosses  the  state  of  foreign  trade,  points 
out  the  injnrions  effects  of  an  unsettled 
and  inflated  enrrcncy  on  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  royiews  in  minute  detail 
our  whole  system  of  national  taxation, 
exposing  its  blunders  and  excesses,  and 
advocating  an  elaborate  scheme  of  re- 
form. The  study  of  this  report  by  the 
people  will  be  a  sort  of  education  to 
them,  in  the  most  important  questions 
of  years  to  come. 

Tna  TARiFr. 

The  best  part  of  the  report  and  thot 

of  most  practical  import  just  now  is  the 
discussion  of  the  tariff.  The  facts  which 
Mr.  Wells  has  hero  collected  and  arrayed 
BO  lucidly  will  convince  every  fair  reader 
of  the  ruinous  effects  on  the  country  at 
large  of  heavy  duties  levied  in  the  interest 
of  a  class.  People  complain  of  the  heavy 
taxes,  bnt  the  real  burden  the  govern- 
ment imposes  on  the  people  is  not  in  its 
own  revenue,  but  in  that  collected,  un- 
der cover  of  its  taxes,  by  private  monop- 
olies.   Were  our  public  burdens  limited 

▼OL.  v. — 17 


to  the  actual  wants  of  the  public  treasury, 
they  would  be  the  lightest,  instead  of  tlio 
heaviest,  in  Christendom. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Wells  not  say 

so  plainly  ?  Why  does  he  not  announce 
the  general  law  which  his  facts  irresistibly 
prove,  that  a  tax  which  Is  "  protective  " 
is  necessarily  wrong  in  principle  and  per- 
nicious in  practice?  Instead  of  this,  he 
stops  half-way:  he  recommends  that 
the  plunder  voted  by  Congress  to  private 
interests  be  reduced!  '^Reform  it  alto- 
gether." It  is  always  safer  to  put  a  re- 
form on  a  basis  of  sound  principle.  To 
ask  only  a  compromise  with  wrong  is  to 
sacrifice  the  right  at  the  start.  But  Mr. 
Wells  has  always  been  a  protectionist ; 
only  by  the  honest  study  of  the  facts  has 
he  been  le^  so  far  away  from  the  pet 
theories  of  his  early  life ;  and  honor  is 
due  him  for  the  simple  love  of  truth 
with  which  he  has  pursued  his  researches, 
and  for  the  manly  avowal  he  makes  of 
their  results,  as  &kr  as  they  are  attained. 
The  time  cannot  be  dist;int,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  reflect  upon  tlie  subject,  when 
he  will  follow  other  competent  and 
candid  inquirers  in  the  direct  advocacy  of 
free,  unrestricted  trade. 

TBI  LOGIC  OP  FRKB  TRADX. 

—  Free  trade  is  the  only  consistent 
doctrine  for  a  logician  or  a  statesman.  It 
stands  among  the  laws  ot  society  as  one 
of  those  simple,  direct,  universal  princi- 
ples whose  statement  is  their  demonstra- 
tion. It  bos  never  yet  b(5en  put  on  the 
defensive,  for  there  is  against  it  nothing 
but  apology  for  the  existence  of  interfer- 
ence. Nor  can  any  such  apology  be  de- 
vised on  which  a  parallel  argument  can- 
not be  framed,  of  equal  strength,  in  favor 
of  "  a  paternal  government "  in  all  things, 
of  absolutism  and  of  slavery.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  rewards  of  industry  is 
better  regulated  by  the  natural  course  of 
competition  and  trade  than  it  can  possibly 
be  by  any  devices  of  rulers ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  mass  of  men  will  bo 
greatest,  when  each  is  free  to  buy  what  he 
wants  and  to  sell  what  he  has,  where  he 
can  deal  most  to  his  own  advantage.  Who 
is  wiser  than  these  natural  laws,  which  lie 
in  the  constitution  of  society  ?  What  hu- 
man wisdom  is  great  enough  to  re-legis- 
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late  these  social  lawa,  and  to  rearrange 
profits  and  prices,  not  according  to  the 
service  done  mankind  by  those  who  earn 
them,  but  **  from  the  depths  of  their  in- 
ner consciousness  ? ''  Yet  this  is  the  pro- 
tectionist's problem,  and  if  he  has  not 
the  omnipoteoce  and  omniscience  needed 
to  solve  it,  and  to  do  this  better  than 
the  architect  of  the  present  universe  has 
done  it,  he  is  merely  a  meddler  and  dis- 
turber. 

THB  GROWTH  OF  OBIMR. 

These  economical  truths  have  oth- 


er aspects.  No  doubt  the  worst  feature 
in  the  times  is  the  growing  tolerance  of 
selfish  crime.  Robbery  of  the  govern- 
ment by  its  officers  and  by  tax-payers, 
robbery  of  corporations  by  their  mana- 
gers, and  of  the  public  by  corporations, 
and  all  forms  of  swindling,  large  and 
small,  are  now  more  rife  and  less  severely 
condemned  than  before  the  war.  This  is 
a  curious  instance  of  the  broad  effects  of 
a  legislative  blunder  on  popular  morality. 
The  Legal  Tender  Act  led  to  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency;  this  made  debts 
profitable  and  speculation  universaL 
The  rewards  of  industry  were  no  longer 
distributed  according  to  the  value  of 
industry,  but  a  new  distribution  took 
place,  according  to  chance  or,  at  best, 
shrewd  foresight  Plodding  and  saving, 
the  economical  virtues,  fell  into  de- 
cay, while  rash  enterprise  or  reckless 
gambling  flourished.  The  old-fashioned 
notion  that  wealth  is  honorable  only  as 
it  is  earned  by  services  done  to  mankind, 
has  died  out ;  and  the  broad  moral  distinc- 
tion between  such  wealth  and  that 
which  is  got  without  giving  any  equiva- 
lent, is  eflTaced.  Yet  this  distinction  is 
the  only  safe  guide  for  public  opinion ; 
honesty  and  dishonesty  are  rightly  es- 
timated only  in  a  eommunity  where  mon- 
ey taken  from  others  without  compensa- 
tion is  a  disgrace  to  the  taker,  whether 
his  means  were  force  or  guile.  '  The  time 
has  been,  when  the  banditti  of  Wall 
Street  and  those  of  Southern  Italy  would 
have  shared  the  same  condemnation;  and 
it  will  come  again.  Meanwhile,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
much  debased,  by  a  financial  folly  of  its 
legislators. 


MOBIL  BrriOTS  or  bad  laws. 

This  experience  shows  how  inti- 
mately the  moral  culture  of  a  people  is 
bound  up  with  its  material  condition ;  so 
that  legisiatioD,  meant  to  touch  only  what 
we  call  the  lower  interest,  always  afiects 
the  higher.  Civilization  is  one;  life  a  globe 
of  crystal  in  which  the  smallest  stain  or 
fracture  tends  to  ruin  all.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  economical  science  conld 
be  studied  apart  from  social  science  as 
a  whole,  when  what  have  been  called 
"  the  laws  of  selfishness ''  could  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  a  branch  of  the 
laws  of  society.  Whatever  goes  to 
change  the  currents  of  wealth,  goes  to 
change  the  growth  of  souls ;  and  charac- 
ter, the  aim,  the  summary,  and  the  test 
of  all  civilization,  gathers  into  itself, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  whole  history  of 
past  wisdom  and  folly.  But  it  is  chiefly 
by  financial  laws  that  governments,  in 
these  days  of  high  organization,  work  up- 
on public  morals ;  and  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  Congress,  by  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  alone,  has  occasioned 
more  misery  than  all  the  public  charities 
in  the  United  States  ever  relieved,  and 
more  crime  than  all  the  courts  of  Chris- 
tendom ever  punished. 

Such    reflections  will  occur  to 

many  thoughtful  minds  in  studying  the 
report  of  Mr.  Wells.  It  is  a  plain 
business  document,  made  up  of  facts  and 
figures,  and  does  not  enter  into  the 
broader  considerations  of  public  morals 
and  national  character,  with  which, 
however,  its  facts  are  inseparably 
linked.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the 
Commissioner's  work  is  done  when  ho 
has  shown  the  immediate  effects  of  our 
tax-laws  upon  industry  and  trade ;  but 
his  statistical  summary  of  these  is  to  the 
national  life  just  what  the  official  report 
of  a  general  after  a  great  battle,  giving 
the  outline  of  his  movements,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  is  to  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice  of  the  conflict,  the 
anguish  of  the  sufferers  upon  the  field, 
and  the  irreparable  desolation  left  in  a 
thousand  homes. 

TBB  IROH  MOXOPOLT. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Wells  shows 

that  iron,  the  chief  element  of  civiliza- 
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tioD,  is  actually  wortli  in  gold^  about 
$20.60,  or  less  than  twent j-five  dollars 
of  oar  currency,  per  ton;  and  that  it 
can  be  made  in  this  coantrv,  with  a  fair 
profit,  in  open  competition  with  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But  we  hay«  a 
tariff  law,  whose  object  is  to  prevent  this 
competition,  and  to  make  iron  sell  for 
more  than  it  is  worth.  This  law  has 
given  those  who  have  furnaces  a  prac- 
tical monopoly,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  of  this  manufacture ;  so  that  they 
have  received  a  far  higher  price  from 
the  consumers  than  iron  has  commanded 
in  other  civilized  nations.  This  tax  has 
brought  the  treasury,  in  round  numbers, 
a  million  of  dollars  a  year;  it  has 
brought  the  monopolists  ten  times  as 
much,  in  addition  to  their  reasonable 
and  natural  profits ;  but  how  much  has 
it  taken  from  the  i>eople  ? 

HOW  IT  REACHKS  KTKRT  MIV. 

This  is  a  question  which  no  man 


can  answer.  There  is  not  an  article  used 
in  manufactures,  in  trade,  or  in  the 
household,  but  is  laid  under  tribute  by 
it.  The  maker  of  machinery  and  toob, 
of  railroads,  engines,  and  cars,  of  ploughs, 
looms,  anvils,tLnd  spades,  of  house<<,  glass, 
and  shoes,  of  paper,  pens,  printing-pres- 
ses, and  books,  must  pay  more  for  his 
raw  material ;  must  therefore  have  more 
capital,  pay  more  interest  upon  it,  and 
charge  higher  profits,  because  of  this 
tax.  Every  workingman's  rent,  his  axe, 
hiB  coat,  hii  loaf,  his  knife,  his  fire,  must 
pay  duty,  not  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  iron-master  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
amount  this  tax  yields  to  the  monopo- 
lists directly  is  thus  multiplied  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  and  enters  into  every  varied 
avenue  of  industry,  clogging  them  all, 
checking  the  progress  of  invention,  ut- 
terly destroying  many  branches  of  busi- 


ness, robbing  the  laborer's  home  of  its 
comforts  and  his  life  of  hope.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  such  taxes,  on  salt,  on 
copper,  on  lumber,  on  wood,  on  coal,  on 
clothing,  on  leather,  on  every  thing  of 
whieh  a  monopoly  can  be  maintained  by 
law,  all  of  which  are  levied  for  t!io 
avowed  purpose  of  "  protecting  "  a  class 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  and  which 
together  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
burden  which  is  exhausting  its  strength. 

MORIL   BTILS  Or  HIGH  TlRirF*. 

The  moral  aspects  of  such  legisla- 


tion are  too  bold  to  escape  notice.  It  is 
all  false  upon  its  face ;  for  it  is  in  the 
form  of  revenue  laws ;  laws  which  pre- 
tend to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  treasury,  while  they  really  pay 
five  dollars  to  private  interests  for  one 
to  the  government.  It  helps  to  obliter- 
ate all  moral  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
property  and  of  the  rights  of  labor,  that 
wealth  is  obtained  more  speedily  and 
surely  by  a  vote  of  Congress  than  by 
industry  and  prudence.  It  makes  legis- 
lation itself  suspected,  if  not  corrupt, 
by  setting  before  its  authors  enormocs 
pecuniary  interests,  hanging  upon  a 
single  word.  It  breaks  down  commer- 
cial integrity,  by  provoking  evasions  of 
law,  smuggling,  and  bribery.  An  hone-t 
revenue  law,  which  shall  aim  simply  to 
supply  tlie  wants  of  the  treasury,  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  people,  is  the  prime 
condition  of  a  reform  in  public  morals. 
The  glory  of  England  to-day  is  the  pu- 
rity of  her  financial  administration,  in  all 
its  branches ;  a  purity  beyond  that  found 
in  any  other  nation,  and  which  belongs 
mainly  to  this  generation,  being  un- 
questionably due,  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  revolution  which  put  an  end 
to  monopolies  sustained  by  tax'law5», 
only  twenty  years  ago. 


LITERATUIIE— AT  HO^IE. 


Ip  ever  poet  did  his  best  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art,  as,  first,  by  think- 
ing over  his  themes  before  writing  about 
them ;  second,  by  devoting  his  noblest 
powers  to  the  writing;  and,  third,  by 
keeping  his  manuscripts  more  than  the 
Horatian  period,  it  is  Alfred  Tennyson. 


Whatever  faults  may  bo  lai:l  to  his 
charge,  the  grave  fault  of  hasty  tliinkinc: 
and  careless  writing  is  not  among  the 
number.  He  has  always  done  his  best, 
not  merely  his  best  for  the  day,  or  thf 
year,  but  his  best  fur  life.  "We  are  re- 
minded of  this  whenever  we  take  up 
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the  late  editions  of  liis  collected  works, 
where  we  continually  meet  with  changes 
of  text,  some  of  which  are  certainly  for 
the  better,  while  others  ore  as  certainly 
for  the  worse.  But,  good  or  bad,  there 
they  stand,  as  the  poet's  lost  expression 
of  himself  and  his  genius.  It  is  nearly 
forty  years  since  the  attention  of  Tenny- 
son was  turned  to  the  Arthur  legends, 
and  ho  has  not  done  with  them  yet,  or 
has  done  with  them  so  recently  that  they 
must  still  bo  vital  in  his  mind.  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,  a  boy^s  attempt  to 
handle  one  of  these  legends,  was  pub- 
lished in  his  second  volume,  issued  in 
1882;  and  now,  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1870,  we  have  The  Eoly  Grail  and  Other 
Poems  (Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.),  the  perfect 
work  of  the  man,  and  the  last,  we  imag- 
ine, of  his  Arthurian  epics,  or  Idylls,  as 
he  prefers  to  call  them.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  ore  but  two  new  idylls  in  the 
volume,  "  The  Holy  Grail,"  and  "  Pelleas 
and  Ettarre ; "  for  "  The  Coming  of  Ar- 
thur" we  mast  regard  as  a  prologue  to 
what  follows  here,  and  in  ^^The  Idylls 
of  the  King ;  "  while  "  The  Passing  of 
Arthur  "  answers  for  the  necessary  epi- 
logue. A  considerable  portion  of  the 
latter  is  old,  as  the  reader  will  discover, 
figuring  in  "  The  Epic,"  which  dates  as 
far  back,  in  print,  as  1842.  If  we  could 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  writing  in  1882, 
it  would  bo  our  duty  to  say  something 
of  *^TIie  Lady  of  Shalott;"  or,  if  we 
could  suppose  ourselves  to  be  writing 
ten  years  later,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
say  something  of  "  The  Epic."  But  the 
"forward-flowing  tide  of  time"  will 
not  flow  back  with  us,  as  with  the  poet, 
in  his  BecollectionB  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  so  we  shall  say  nothing  of  either ; 
for  what  would  have  been  a  duty  then, 
would  be  merely  a  pleasure  now — a 
pleasure  we  can  no  more  afford  ourselves 
in  Tennyson's  case  than  in  Shakespeare's 
or  Milton's.  We  will  not  dwell,  there- 
fore, upon  these  fresh  Arthurian  idylls, 
further  than  to  say  that  they  are  fully 
worthy  of  those  which  preceded  them. 
If  we  have  any  criticism  at  all  to  make, 
it  is  that  the  eubstanee  is  not  quite  so 
rich,  the  action  so  rememberable,  but 
the  form  is  as  perfect  as  ever.    It  is  no 


praise  to  say  this,  however,  for  this  is 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  we  are 
aure  to  find  in  Tennyson.  His  work- 
manship—his art  is  perfect,  more  perfect, 
if  there  can  be  degrees  of  perfection, 
than  the  art  of  any  other  English  poet, 
living  or  dead.  Of  the  minor  pieces  only 
The  Northern  Farmer— New  Style,  The 
Higher  Pantheism,  Fhtocr  in  the  Crannied 
Wall,  and  The  Golden  Supper  are  new. 
"The  Northern  Farmer'*  is  not  so 
striking  as  his  elder  brother  of  the 
same  name ;  "  The  Higher  Pantheism," 
is  a  brief  and  inadequate  treatment 
of  a  large  subject;  and  "The  Golden 
Supper  "  is  not  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  Tennyson,  who  ought  to  be 
above  writing,  or  printing,  fragments 
now.  *'  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall," 
should  never  have  seen  the  light,  or, 
seeing  it  once,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  sight,  with 

**  I  stood  on  ft  tower  In  tbe  wet.** 

If  it  be  parodied,  as  it  probably  will  be, 
a  very  natural  rhyme  to  "  crannies"  will 
at  once  suggest  itself  €o  the  paro- 
dists. 

In  lk[r.  Gerald  Massey's  Tale  of 

Eternity  (Fields,  Osgood  ife  Co.),  there 
are  eighty-two  poems,  if  we  have  counted 
them  correctly,  or  over  seven  times  as 
many  as  in  Tennyson's  new  volume.  If 
quantity  stood  for  quality,  Mr.  Masscy 
ought  to  be  seven  times  as  great  a  poet 
as  Tennyson,  or,  say,  at  least  a  ShaJccs- 
peare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  in  one. 
As  quantity,  however,  does  not  stand  for 
quality,  Mr.  Massey  is  merely  what  he  is, 
viz.,  a  voluminous,  not  to  say  multi- 
tudinous, versifier.  When  he  first  ap- 
peared it  was  the  fashion  to  praise  hira, 
and  to  hope  good  things  from  him  in  the 
future.  It  was  the  fashion  to  praise  him 
because  he  had  raised  himself  from  quite 
a  low  station  in  life,  as  they  regard  it  in 
England,  to  a  place  among  men  of  let- 
ters, or  among  those  whom  it  sometimes 
pleases  us  to  consider  such.  We  respect 
Mr.  Massey  for  what  ho  has  made  him- 
self, as  we  do  all  self-made  men ;  but  wc 
realize  in  his  case,  as  in  most  similar 
cases,  that  the  self-made  man  is  generally 
a  half-made  man.  For  what  he  was 
and  is,  he  will  not  compare  with  Burns, 
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or  Bloomfield,  or  poor  John  Glare,  most 
ignorant  and  most  delicioas  of  rural 
poets.  Mr.  Massejr's  early  poetry  was 
Terymuch  like  Mr.  Alexander  Smith's 
early  poetry,  except  that  it  was  invaria- 
bly written  in  worse  taste,  which  is 
rather  a  severe  judgment  to  pass  on  it, 
when  we  recall  the  very  bad  taste  ex- 
hibited on  every  page  of  The  Life  Drama, 
That  is  (o  say,  Mr.  Massey's  verse  was 
all  a  fume  and  a  splutter  of  rich,  lush 
words,  as  if  instead  of  waiting  until  his 
fancies  were  out  of  the  shell  and  fledged, 
he  had  incontinently  broken  the  eggs 
which  contained  them,  and  whip])ed  the 
contents  into  a  yellow,  frothy  syllabub. 
As  time  passed  on,  he  learned  to  make 
sponge  cakes,  which  were  acceptable, 
wo  suppose,  to  the  lovers  of  such  light 
diet.  There  are  pretty  things  in  The 
BaUad  of  Babe  Chriitohel^  and  in  Craig- 
craoh  Castle.  And  there  are  pretty 
things  in  "  A  Tale  of  Eternity  "—if  we 
could  only  remember  where  they  arc. 
Here  is  one,  which  stands  as  a  motto  to 
an  '*  In  Membriam : " 

**  The  dear  onee  who  are  worthiest  of  oar  love 
Below,  are  abo  worthiest  above. 
Too  loftj  ia  hia  plaee  in  glory  now. 
For  bands  like  oars  to  reach  and  wreathe  his  brow : 
A  ibw  pole  flowers  we  plant  upon  his  tomb, 
Watered  with  teara  to  make  them  breathe  and  bloom. 
The  gentle  aoal  that  wm  so  long  thy  ward, 
Now  hoYera  over  thee,  thine  AngeNQuard : 
And,  aa  thon  moum'st  above  his  dast  so  dear, 
Thy  y^vgiffj  Comforter  draws  smiling  near. 
Look  n|s  dear  fHend,  our  Doves  of  Enrth  bat  rise, 
Traoaflgored  into  Birds  of  Paradise." 

there  are  pretty  things,  too,  in  Hymns 
and  other  Lyrics,  which  are  noticeable 
for  a  vein  of  simple,  natural  reflection, 
and  genuine  devotional  spirit.  The  vol- 
ume is  an  advance  upon  the  earlier 
pieces  of  Mr.  Mossey.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  more  soberness,  and 
with  fewer  violations  of  good  taste.  Its 
chief  defect  is  a  want  of  substance. 
There  is  not  enough  sense  behind  the 
words,  or  the  sense  is  so  commonplace 
that  it  leaves  no  mark  in  the  memory 
when  the  words  are  no  longer  before  the 
eye.  One  poem  washes  out  another,  as 
if  the  whole  were  ripples  of  spray  on  a 
beach.  They  glitter,  nnd  are  gone.  "  A 
Tale  of  Eternity  "  will  never  reach  its 
destination. 


Indifferent  as  American  Litera- 
ture is,  there  was  once  a  time,  nor  was 
it  so  very  long  ago,  cither,  when  it  must 
have  been  a  weariness  to  the  f^oul.  So, 
at  least,  we  judge  from  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  which  the  waves  of  the  present 
are  occasionally  casting  up  at  our  feet. 
Two  such  wrecked  ventures  are  The 
Poem»  of  Emma  C,  Embury,  (Hard  & 
Houghton)  and  Titania's  Banquet,  Pic- 
tures of  Women,  and  other  Poems,  by 
George  Hill  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Wo 
have  no  wish  to  speak  with  disrespect 
of  either  of  these  writers,  for  the  first 
is  dead,  while  the  lost  must  bo  weM 
along  in  the  vale  of  years.  Wo  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Embury  as  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines  of  thirty  years  ago,  at  which 
time,  and  possibly  a  little  earlier,  she 
was  not  inaptly  styled  "  The  Hemans  of 
America."  So  remarks  the  writer  of 
the  Preface  to  the  volume,  in  charming 
unconsciousness  that  a  comparison  with 
Mrs.  Ilemans  has  long  since  lost  wliat- 
ever  little  value  it  may  have  had  once. 
As  nobody  reads  Mrs.  Ilemans  now, 
so  far  as  wo  are  aware,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  will  read  her  American  coun- 
terpart. The  ladies  were  alike,  if  we 
may  trust  our  recollections,  in  tliat  the 
strong  point  of  both  was  the  domestic 
affections,  and  unlike  in  that  Mr:*.  Ile- 
mans was  a  spirited  rhetorician,  wiiicli 
Mrs.  Embury  was  not.  Wo  can  recall 
»*  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  "  Casabianca," 
"Leaves  have  their  time  to  full,"  and 
"Flowers,  bring  flowers,"  but,  though 
we  have  just  laid  down  Mrs.  Embury's 
poems,  they  are  gone  from  us  utterly, — 

"  Gone  like  a  wind  that  hlow 
A  thouaand  years  ago." 

It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  808  page?, 
and  if  one  is  making  a  collection  of 
American  Poetry,  it  will  look  well  in  the 
collection.  So  will  also  Mr.  Hill's  littlo 
book,  which  purports  to  bo  a  third  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  It  differs 
materially  from  tho  first  and  second 
editions,  future  bibliographers  may  like 
to  know,  but  wherein  we  cannot  inform 
them,  since  we  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  ourselves  to  let  Mr.  Hill  be  our 
usher  to  "  Titania's  Banquet."  Wo  havo 
likewise  declined  to  see  many  of  his 
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"Fictares  of  Women."  "The  Ruins 
of  Athens  "  are  not  so  poetio  now,  as 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  Campbell 
and  Byron  were  encouraging  the  Greeks 
in  their  straggles  with  the  hated  Mos- 
lem ;  nor  do  we  think  much  of  "  Son- 
nets''  constructed  in  defiance  of  all 
rules.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one,  which 
recalls  what  Halleck  (in  whose  memory 
it  was  written)  was  fond  of  quoting  from 
Burns,  about  the  awkward  squad  firing 
over  his  grave : 

**  The  earth  that  heaps  thy  relics,  Hallcck,  where 
No  name  more  &med  sepnlchral  shaft  shall  bear, 
Fall  many  a  pilgrim-bard  from  many  a  shore 
Shall  wend  to  greet,  till  time  shall  be  no  more ; 
The  spot,  henceforth  to  genlos  erer  dear, 
Shall  gUidly  bail,  nor  qait  without  a  tear ; 
Some  strain  of  thy  imperishable  lyre 
Recall,  and  ere  reluctant  he  retire, 
Kxolaim, '  In  thee,  O  Fame's  lamented  son  1 
A  thousand  poets  we  have  lost  in  one/'* 

A  sonnet,  quotha  I  It  is  such  a  sonnet 
as  Bottom  would  have  written  after  he 
was  "translated." 

It  must  be  humiliating  for  the 

literary  guild  to  reflect  that  in  a  few 
years  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  number 
will  only  live  in  the  pages  of  biographi- 
cal and  bibliographical  dictionaries,  and 
that  of  the  remainder  the  greater  part 
will  only  go  down  to  posterity  in  ex- 
tracts. If  there  was  any  certainty  that 
the  extracts  would  bo  made  from  their 
best  works,  and  would  include  the  best 
tilings  therein,  they  might  be  consoled 
for  the  oblivion  which  had  overtaken 
the  rest ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
such  certainty,  the  rule  being  that  the 
majority  of  writers  are  represented  at 
their  worst.  If  the  reader  doubt  tliis 
fact  as  regards  the  English  Focts,  he 
should  turn  to  Fercy  and  Ellis,  and  note 
what  they  quote  from  the  singers  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  days  of  James 
and  diaries  the  First,  and  then  read 
some  of  the  authors  quoted,  if  possible, 
in  the  original  editions,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  generally  rise  in  his  estimation. 
Once  an  author  is  quoted  from,  he  is 
done  for;  for  your  ordinary  compiler 
follows  his  fellows  as  sheep  follow  their 
leader, 

**  Tliorongh  bash,  thorough  briar." 

It  is  sad  for  a  poet  to  know  that  nine 
tenths  of  his  wotk  must  perish ;  but  to 


know  that  the  one  tenth  which  survives 
is  unworthy  of  him,  is  to  be  injured 
without  the  hope  of  redress.  "We  are 
led  to  these  reflections  by  Evenings  tcith 
the  Sacred  Poets^  by  the  author  of  "  Fes- 
tival of  Song,"  "  Salad  for  the  Solitary," 
etc.,  a  handsome  volume,  of  which 
Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers.  To  say  that  it  is  not 
interesting  would  bo  untrue,  ^d  to  say 
that  it  is  not  disappointing  would  bo 
equally  untrue ;  the  fault  being  that  it  is 
interesting,  as  regards  the  amount  and 
variety  of  information  in  it,  and  disap- 
pointing, as  regards  its  criticisms  and 
many  of  its  selections.  The  compiler  is 
evidently  a  man  of  old-fashioned  tastes 
and  sympathies,  who  has  read  much, 
digested  a  little,  and  who  relies  upon 
authorities  for  his  opinions.  The  cast 
of  mind  implied  by  these  habits  is  a  safe 
one  for  certain  literary  purposes,  but  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  when  thorough 
research  and  acute  criticism  are  de- 
manded. We  have  found  much  that  was 
valuable  in  the  shape  of  material  in  these 
"Evenings,"  but  not  much  that  was  new 
to  us,  except  in  literatures  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar.  Of  the  last  five 
Evenings,  which  embrace  the  sacred 
poets  of  England  and  America,  wo  arc 
perhaps  somewhat  competent  to  speak, 
having  gone  over  the  ground  ton  certain 
extent  ourselves,  and  these  have  fre- 
quently disappointed  us.  We  doubt  the 
authorship  of  some  of  the  poems  quoted, 
and  more  than  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  text  of  others.  A  poem  on  page 
223,  commencing 

"Rise,  O  my  soul,  with  thy  desires  to  heaven,'' 

is  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  but  on  what  au- 
thority we  are  not  told.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  included  in  any  edition  of 
Raleigh,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
in  the  second  place,  no  edition  of  Ra- 
leigh can  bo  trusted  implicitly ;  in 
the  third  place,  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  internal  evidence,  it  is  entirely 
against  Raleigh,  whose  verse,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  authenticated,  is  harsh  and 
fantastic,  rather  than  harmonious  and 
natural.  Internal  evidence  is  against 
Chaucer's  having  written  in  such  modern 
diction  as  this : 
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'*  Jlj  from  the  erowd,  and  be  to  Tfrtne  true, 

Content  with  wh»t  thon  best,  tboogh  it  be  Knell ; 
To  hoerd  brings  bate :  nor  lofty  tboagbts  porsae; 
He  who  oUmba  bigh,  endangers  man  j  a  falL** 

On  page  241,  we  find  those  lines : 

^  All  most  to  tbelr  cold  gnycB ; 
Bot  tbe  religions  aotions  of  tbe  Jost 
Smell  iw«et  In  death,  and  blotaom  in  tbodost" 

On  page  254,  wo  have  the  last  stanza  of 
Sbirlej^s  great  dirge,  which  conclados, 

"  All  beads  most  eome 
To  tbe  cold  tomb: 
Only  tbe  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  aweet,  and  bloosom  in  the  dust  I  "* 

Is  it  not  corions  that  the  man  who 
quoted  this,  could  not  see  that  there  was 
somethiDg  wrong  in  the  other  quotation  ? 
and  is  it  not  still  more  curious  that  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  this  nohle  poem 
should  he  iocorrcctlj  given  ?  If  we  may 
trust  our  memory  as  against  the  text  he- 
fore  us,  Shirley  wrote, 

•    •(  The  glories  of  oar  Hood  and  state,^ 

instead  of  ^^  birth  and  state,"  and  **  hlos- 
flom  in  their  dust,"  instead  of  ^*  the  dust" 
One  of  the  most  heautiful  of  Shirley's 
smaller  pieces  copied  on  the  same  page, 
reads  as  follows : 

**  Bark  I  how  chimes  the  passing  b«Il  I 
There's  no  mnsio  to  a  knell : 
All  the  other  sonods  wa  hear 
Flatter,  and  bot  cheat  tho  ear. 
This  doth  put  us  still  In  mind 
That  oor  flesh  most  be  resigned ; 
And,  a  ^neral  sllenoe  made, 
The  world  be  mnffled  In  a  shade. 
Orpheua'  lute,  as  poets  tell, 
Was  bnt  a  moral  of  this  bell."^ 

Where  the  compiler  found  this  we  know 
not ;  but  in  a  copy  of  Shirley's  "  Poems," 
bearing  the  date  of  1G40,  instead  of  the 
two  concluding  lines  just  quoted,  wo 
have, 

**  He  that  on  his  piUow  lies, 
Tear-cmbalmed  before  he  dies, 
Carries,  like  a  sheep,  his  life, 
To  meet  the  sacrlflcef  s  knife, 
And  for  Eternity  Is  prest, 
Bad  bell-wot bcr  to  tlie  resL^ 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  tho 
way  in  which  the  early  English  Poets 
are  represented,  but  as  tastes  differ  we 
suppose  the  compiler  of  these  ^'  Even- 
ings," has  as  good  a  right  to  his  prefer- 
onoes  as  .we  have  to  ours.  lie  has  no 
right;,  however,  to  change  the  measures 
of  Ills  authors,  as  he  does  perpetually. 


and  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  some- 
times fail  to  recognize  our  old  favorites. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  poem  of  Ha- 
bington's : 

**  When  I  snrvey  the  bright  celestial  sphere 
Bo  rich  with  Jewels  hnng  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appesr, 
Mysonl  her  wings  doth  spread,  and  hcavcnwsrd  flics, 

The  Almighty^s  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  Tolume  of  tiie  skies  I  ** 

This  should  stand  as  follows : 

**  When  I  survey  the  bright 
Celestial  sphere,^  etc, 

the  six  lines  quoted  being  really  eight 
lines  re-orranged,  apparently  to  save 
space.  Pope's  "Universal  Prayer"  is 
tolerably  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  recognize  it  in  such  lines  as  these : 

"Thou  Great  First  Csnse,  least  nnderatood  !  %rho  all 
my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Tbou  art  good,  and  that 
myself  am  blind.** 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  rocognizo 
Cowper's  "  Castaway  "  in  this : 

**No  poet  wept  him ;  bnt  tho  page  of  narrative  sin- 
cere. 
That  tolls  his  nsmo,  his  worth,  his  ago,  is  wet  with 
Anson's  tear. 
And  tears,  by  bards  or  heroes  »hcd 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead.** 

How  this  extract  from  Bcthuno  should 

bo  corrected,  or  how  it  can  be  read,  as 

it  stands,  will  probably  puzzlo  many : 

*'  I  am  alone ;  and  yet  in  the  still  sulitude  there  is  a 
rash 
Around   me  as  were  met  a  crowd   of  Yiewlc^a 
wings ;  I  hear  a  gush 
Of  uttered  harmonies,— heaven  meeting  earth, 
Making  It  to  rejoice  with  holy  mirth.*' 

TVo  are  not  familiar  witli  tho  poem,  but 
it  probably  stands  in  the  origiuol, 

**  I  am  alone :  and  yet 
In  the  still  solitnde  there  is  a  rush 

Aronnd  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings;  I  hear  a  gash,*'  etc. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  such 
liberties  as  these,  which  are  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  are  so  unpardonable, 
that  we  close  the  book  lest  wo  should 
be  unjust  to  its  merits,  which  are  con- 
siderable, of  their  kind,  though  tho  kind 
is  not  one  which  will  commend  it  to 
scholars. 

If  theology  were  our  forte,  wo 

should  probably  not  make  the  confession 
that  we  do  in  regard  to  The  Life  of  Jo- 
seph  Addison  Alexander^  D,  D,  (Scrib- 
ner  &  Go.))  tiz. — that  we  had  no  idea 
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that  America  had  produced  so  profoand 
a  scholar.    We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
Heading  the  Lives  of  divines,  however 
eminent,  but  we  have  read  this  *'  Life  " 
through,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  in 
two  bulky  volumes  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pages  each,  the  reader  may 
sappose  that  the  pleasure  of  it  exceeded 
the  labor.    Dr.  Alexander  was  every 
way  a  remarkable  man  (we  might  say 
the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  country, 
if  Mr.  Martin  Ohuzzlewit  had  not  antici- 
pated us  in  the  expression),  and  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  him  was  his 
talent  for  learning  languages,  of  which 
he  probably  knew  more  than  any  linguist 
of  his  time.    As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
understand    the    meaning    of   English 
words,  he  began  to  study  Latin ;  at  six, 
or  thereabouts,  he  began  to  study  He- 
brew, and  a  little  later,  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian.   He  read  every  thing  that  came  iu 
his  way,  and  wrote  largely  from  boy- 
hood, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  with 
astonishing  fluency  and  clearness.    He 
seems  to  have  found,  or  made,  a  royal 
road  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  it  was  open  to  his  eager  and 
unwearied  spirit    He  was  once  asked 
by  one  of  his  acquaintances  how  many 
languages  he  knew,  and  he  answered, 
"  I  have  a  smattering  of  several."  His  bi- 
ographer, Henry  Carrington  Alexander, 
gives  a  list  of  them,  and  it  amounts  to 
twenty-fonr,  including  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Chinese,  Malay,  and  Ooptic.    He  was 
unique    among    modem    scholars    for 
the  ease  with  which  he  used  his  extra- 
ordinary learning,  which  sat  upon  him 
and  his  work  "as  lightly  as  a  flower." 
Dr.  Beach  Jones  remarked  this  fact  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Alexander's    biographer, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  his  expositions  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gos« 
pels  of  Mark  and  Matthew.    "  Scholars 
can  see  in  every  part  of  these  commen- 
taries proofs  of  amazing  erudition,  as 
well  as  of  the  profoundest  and  nicest 
scholarship;    and  even    unprofessional 
readers  become  convinced  that  the  au- 
thor must  have  possessed  vast  resources. 
Yet  it  would  be  diflioult  to  point  to  any 
similar  production  where  so  much  leam« 
ing  is  presupposed  and  implied,   and 


where  so  little  is  displayed.  We  have 
the  ripest  fruits  of  consummate  scholar- 
ship, bat  no  parade  of  the  means  and 
process  by  which  they  were  reproduced. 
One  of  the  first  scholars  and  greatest 
minds  in  this  country  was  once  contrast- 
ing the  commentaries  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander with  those  of  another  distinguished 
professor  in  the  same  department,  and 
illustrated  the  difference  by  the  follow- 
ing expressive  figure :    ^  When has 

done  his  work,  yon  find  yourself  up  to 
your  knees  in  shaving^.  When  Dr.  A. 
has  finished  his,  yon  don^t  see  a  chip.'  " 
Not  the  least  astonishing  thing  about 
the  great  scholar  was  his  mastery  of 
nonsense,  of  which  we  have  several 
specimens  in  his  *^  Life."  One,  written 
in  his  youth,  is  made  up  of  words  which 
were  to  be  found  in  Webster^s  Diction- 
ary, and  a  curious  medley  it  is.  Another, 
written  in  manhood,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  magazine  for  children.  It  was 
mostly  made  up  of  stories,  of  which  the 
following  extract  from  '*  Don  Patrick : 
A  Romance  of  Terra  del  Fuego,"  is  not 
a  bad  example :  '*•  On  the  summit  of  the 
Amazon,  above  the  green  fields  which 
are  watered  by  the  Heda  and  its  trib- 
utary streams,  there  stood  in  ancient 
times  a  fortified  sirocco!  From  its 
frowning  entablature  the  martial  can- 
zonet, as  he  paced  to  and  fro  with  his 
easel  on  his  shoulder,  could  behold  the 
verdant  glaciers  of  Owhyhee,  and  occa- 
sionally catch  the  dying  echo  of  some 
distant  mal  di  testa,  as  it  died  away 
among  the  capsules  of  the  lofty  prories. 
Here  the  youthftil  Masorites  were  wont 
to  angle  for  the  aloe  and  the  centipede, 
the  choicest  dmnties  of  a  Oentian's  ta- 
ble ;  while  above  them,  in  the  logarithms 
of  St.  Ohroline,  an  extenuated  monkey 
of  the  order  of  Sangamon,  wearing  his 
rosary  of  snow-white  azure,  chanted  the 
solemn  replevin  of  the  Vandal  Church. 
In  this  romantic  spot,  before  the  days 
of  Salamanca,  or  perhaps  while  she  was 
reigning,  lived  an  aged  Virtuoso,  who 
could  trace  his  cosmogony  to  Upas  the 
Valerian,  through  many  generations  of 
illustrious  Flamingoes."  Bon  Gaultier 
was  good  at  this  kind  of  writing,  as  the 
'"Ballads"  testify,  particularly  the  imi- 
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tation  of  Tom  Moore,  with  its  superb 
line, 

"  And  kaflAD  and  kftlpae  have  gone  to  tbolr  reat ; " 

bnt  Boa  Gaul  tier  was  a  mere  bangler 
beside  Dr.  Alexander,  who  adds  another 
to  the  many  confirmations  of  the  truth 
of  the  proverb, 

**  A  little  nonionae  dow  and  then 
la  reUabed  bj  the  wiaest  men." 

Three  documents  of  signal  im- 
portance haye  appeared  witliin  a  few 
months,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch. 
The  first  is  the  protest  of  Father  Hya- 
dnthe— the  greatest  of  living  Roman 
Oatholic  preachers.  The  second  is  the 
latest  pastoral  of  Dapanlonp,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  beyond  comparison  the  ablest 
of  the  Frendi  bishops,  in  which  he  shows 
by  unsparing  argument  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  declaring  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  to  be  a  dogma  of  £&ith.  The  third 
is  The  Pope  and  the  Council^  by  Janus 
(Roberts  Brothers). 

The  chief  part  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  a  direct  and  most  overwhelming 
attack,  not  on  the  expediency  of  enunci- 
ating the  doctrine  of  Infallibility,  but  on 
the  very  doctrine  itself.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, whose  name  is  withheld  from 
publication.  But  no  Protestant  author 
within  our  knowledge  has  struck  at  this 
dogma  such  trenchant  blows,  or  brought 
to  the  discussion  a  more  ample  equip- 
ment of  historical  learning.  He  shows  the 
whole  system  of  papal  absolutism  to  have 
been  built  exclusively  upon  a  long  series 
of  deliberate  forgeries  of  historical  docu- 
ments. And  although  there  is  nothing 
new  to  ecolesiastico-historicol  scholars  in 
this  demonstration,  it  is  put  with  new 
and  irresistible  force  in  this  volume,  and 
proceeds  from  a  source  which  gives  it 
new  and  momentous  significance.  Tbis 
work  and  Dupanlonp^s  pastoral  are 
documents  of  a  sort  to  commit  the  lib- 
eral Roman  Catholic  party  irrevocably 
to  war  with  the  *4nfallibilists."  They 
take  positions  from  which  there  can  be 
no  going  back,  but  in  which,  in  case  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Jesuit  faction  is  suc- 
oesafbl,  and  the  definition  of  infallibility 
ii  secured  in  the  council,  they  must 


stand  inter-exelusoi — which  is  Latin  for 
"  out  in  the  cold.'* 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  unfiinching 
boldness  with  which  these  liberals  have 
encountered  the  arrogance  of  their  ultra- 
montane antagonists,  would  be  success- 
ful. To  bo  sure,  the  latter  have  pledged 
themselves  just  as  irrevocably  in  favor  of 
infallibility  as  the  liberals  have  pledged 
themselves  against  it.  They  have  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  the  Church  cannot 
get  along  without  it,  just  as  the  liberals 
have  demonstrated  that  the  Church  can- 
not possibly  get  along  with  it.  Rather 
than  pronounce  a  decision  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  condciimation  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  powerful  par- 
tics,  we  incline  to  the  conviction  that 
the  (Ecumenical  Conncil,  with  the  cau- 
tiousness common  to  delegated  bodies, 
will  fall  into  something  like  the  position 
of  the  outside  world,  which  is  disposed 
to  agree  with  both  of  them. 

Priest  and  Nun^  by  Mrs.  Julia 

McNair  Wright  (Phila.  Crittenden  & 
McKinney),  is  a  "sensational  story,'' 
designed  to  create  the  impression  that 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  generally 
worse  than  their  Protestant  brethren; 
that  convents  are  prisons  in  whi<!h  the 
daughters  of  our  first  families  arc  kid- 
napped and  immured  in  spite  of  ILiVcae 
CorpvB ;  that  "the  dungeons  under  the 
Cathedral "  are  commonly  used  for  the 
incarceration  of  ofibndcrs  against  the 
Church  ;  and  that  the  sorvant-giii  of  the 
period  is  ordinarily  implicated  in  a  foul 
and  dark  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  our  beloved  country,  and  to  get 
the  babies  of  America  baptized  on  the  sly. 
Wo  have  our  misgivings  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  method  of  training  the 
youths  of  America 

"  Early  to  fly  the  Babylonian  woe," 

inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  eiuincnt 
recent  converts  to  Romanism  have,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  coDfcssion,  boon 
brought  up  under  this  very  regimen. 
But  if  this  method  is  still  to  be  pursued, 
the  book  before  us  is  perhaps  as  good  for 
it  as  any  thing  since  the  "  Awful  Disclo- 
sures "  of  Maria  Monk.  The  degree  of 
literary  ability  of  the  book  is  worthy  of 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 
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The  necessity  of  preparing  these  notes 

nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  their  publica- 
tion, prevents  us  from  giving  all  the  announce- 
ments of  the  winter  season  in  England  and 
on  the  ConUnent;  but  the  indications,  as 
we  write,  are  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off 
in  the  literary  productiveness  of  our  foreign 
friends.  All  departments  of  authorship  are 
already  well  represented :  history,  biography, 
criticism,  fiction,  will  receive  many  additions 
— ^few  of  them,  perhaps,  of  very  special  im- 
portance, but  also  few  which  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  existence.  In  spite  of  the 
inundation  of  novels,  and  the  ever-increasing 
grotesqueness  of  their  titles,  the  taste  for 
graver  works,  especially  of  science,  theology, 
and  history,  when  not  too  technically  handled, 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  average  quality  of  literary 
performance  has  improved — indeed,  it  was 
probably  never  higher  than  at  present  But 
out  of  the  mass  of  books  which  exhibit  con- 
siderable skill  in  statement,  the  number 
which  give  evidence  of  proportioned  and 
well-considered  design,  still  remains  few. 
This  is  principally  true  of  the  English  litera- 
ture of  to-day.  In  France,  there  is  so  much 
excellence  in  both  these  respects,  that  it  has 
grown  slightly  monotonous;  while  in  Ger- 
many we  have  labor,  research,  sentiment, 
theories  innumerable,  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, a  general  carelessness  in  regard  to 
literary  workmanship. 

Our  design,  in  these  monthly  notes,  is 

to  chronicle  whatever  in  Foreign  Literature, 
Art,  or  Discovery  may  possess  an  interest  for 
the  American  reader.  A  complete  resum6  of 
such  intelligence  would  claim  much  more 
space  than  the  character  of  this  Magazine 
wHI  allow,  and  would  embrace  much  matter, 
important  only  to  a  limited  class.  Moreover, 
literary  or  artistic  events  of  marked  promi- 
nence are  so  generally  discussed  by  the  doily 
and  weekly  press,  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  interest  in  them  is  already  obsolete  before 
they  could  appear  in  a  monthly  periodical 
We  have  preferred  to  collect,  chiefly,  the 
material  which  has  not  been  thus  exhausted, 
and  which,  therefore,  is  likely  to  retain  a 
certain  freshness  for  our  readers.  This  is 
less  posdble  in  English  than  in  German  and 


French  literature.  The  field  is  large  enough 
for  many  gleaners,  and  if  we  now  and  then 
pick  up  poppies  and  **  azure  cyanes ''  instead 
of  ears,  there  are  those  to  whom  color  is  as 
necessary  as  bread. 

—  A  work  which  ought  to  be  very 
charming  is  the  life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
*' related  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  her 
Friends;"  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L^Estrange. 
The  announcement  contains  a  list  of  the 
disdnguished  contemporaries  whom  she  knew, 
or  knew  of  through  friends, — two  hundred 
in  number.  The  poets  commence  with 
Cowper  and  end  with  Tennyson.  Any  one 
who  had  the  fortune  to  see  Miss  Mitford  in 
her  cottage  at  Swallowfield,  and  to  hear  her 
delightful  talk  of  old  days  and  old  scenes, 
would  be  slow  to  consent  that  such  a  rare 
and  eventful  personal  history  should  be  lost. 
If  Mr.  L*Estrange  has  given,  as  the  title 
would  indicate.  Miss  Mitford's  life  in  her  own 
language,  we  may  count  on  a  sure  and  un- 
usual pleasure. 

—  Among  the  announcements  of  new 
works  on  theological  subjects  are :  **  The 
Church  and  the  Age ;  "  *'  Ecclesia,  a  Series 
of  Essays ;  "  "  History  of  Religious  Thought 
in  England,''  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt ; 
"  The  Peace  of  God,**  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
York,  and  "Fireside  Homilies,**  by  Dean 
Alford.  Of  a  more  strictly  historical  charac- 
ter are  "  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History,**  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  a  translation  of  Pres- 
sens6's  "Early  Years  of  Christianity.'*  In 
Germany,  Dr.  Diestel,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Jena,  has  just  published  a  "  History  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church  '* 
•^a  work  which  has  not  yet  been  performed, 
notwithstanding  that  the  original  theological 
publications  in  Germany  average  ^/?/le«i  hun- 
dred annually  I  There  could  bo  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  very  grave  and 
important  undercurrents  of  thought  and 
speculation  in  the  religious  world  than  is 
furnished  by  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  works  of  this  class.  And  perhaps  nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race  than  the  difference  in  tone 
and  temp>er  and  tolerant  intelligence  between 
the  religious  writings  of  to-day  and  those  of  a 
century  or  two  ago. 
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Dr.  Stratmaxm,  of  Kelfeld,  the  author 

^a  "  Dictionary  of  Old  English,*'  haa  com- 
menoed  the  publication  of  Shakespeare, 
giving  the  exact  reading  and  spelling  of  the 
first  editions,  with  tiie  later  variations.  He 
is  very  severe  upon  the  modem  eritioa  for 
their  arbitrary  changes,  and  in  many  instances 
justifies  his  retention  of  the  original  text, 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  English  of 
Shakespeare's  day.  The  devotion  and  pa- 
tience of  the  many  accomplished  students  of 
Shakespeare  in  Germany  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  poet's  own  country. 

—  It  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  productions  of  the  English  novelists. 
Every  week  brings  us  a  fresh  flood  of  an- 
nouncements. We  notice,  however,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  slight  change  in  the  style  of  titles. 
There  are  still :  "Too  Bright  to  Last,"  "  Not 
to  Be,"  and  "  Only  Herself,"  but  "  M.  or  N." 
denotes  a  tendency  toward  condensation, 
and  a  return  to  realistic  simplicity  is  hinted 
at  in  "  Martha  Planebarke." 

The  Magazin  fHkr  die  Litrratur  da 

Awtlands  translates  large  portions  of  Mr. 
Lea's  article  on  **  Monks  and  Nuns  in  France," 
which  was  published  in  PutnaniU  Magazine^ 
last  summer. 

Adolph    Strodtmann,  in  translating 

into  German  Tennyson's  '^Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  has  allowed  himself  a  singular  lib- 
ertjk  Unable  to  find  rhymes  enough  for 
"six  hundred  {nechi  hunderl^  which  certainly 
has  one  rhyme — vfrwundcrt\  he  has  increased 
the  number  to  one  thousand — tausend^  which 
admits  of  several  rhymes !  The  heroism  of 
the  celebrated  charge  is  thereby  diminished 
exactly  forty  per  cent. ! 

—  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Humboldt  literature  is  a  collection  of  letters 
entitled  "  In  the  Ural  and  the  Altai,"  written 
by  Humboldt  to  Count  Cancrin,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  during  the  journey  of 
the  former  to  Siberia,  in  1829.  The  person- 
al narrative  of  this  journey  was  never  written 
by  Humboldt,  hence  the  correspondence  sup- 
plies a  missing  link  in  the  story  of  his  travels. 

"  American  War  Pictures :   Sketches 

from  the  years  1861-65,  by  Otto  Hcnsinger," 
is  the  title  of  a  work  recently  published  in 
Leipzig.  The  author  served  under  Blcnker 
and  Sigel,  and  gives  lively  descriptions  of 
the  battles  in  which  ho  was  engaged.  His 
work,  however,  is  filled  with  complaints 
against  the  American  generals  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  fiiilure — as  he  affirms-^ 
to  properly  recognize  the  services  of  the 
Geman  troops. 


— —  Since  the  celebration  of  Humboldt's 
hundredth  birth-day,  no  less  than  eight  bio- 
graphies of  him  have  been  published  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mathilde    Wesendonck,    of  Zurich, 

Switzerland,  has  written  a  tragedy  embody- 
ing the  story  of  Otidrunj  one  of  the  mediss- 
val  epics  of  Germany.  The  performance  was 
much  more  successful  than  that  of  Richard 
Wagner's  opera  of  "Rheingold"  —  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  same  kind  of  material. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  fiftieth 

anniversary  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
arrival  at  Copenhagen  was  there  celebrated. 
The  author  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  Dannebrog. 

The  industry  and  zeal  of  the  German 

Egyptologists,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  old 
Egyptian  civilization,  are  not  yet  generally 
known.  The  latest  contribution  in  this  field 
is  Dr.  Dumichen's  report  of  his  researches  in 
1868.  He  was  attached  to  the  astronomical 
expedition  sent  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  that  year  in  Aden,  his  special  duty  being 
the  examination  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  mon- 
uments— a  task  for  which  he  was  prepared 
by  years  of  philolo{!^cal  and  archaeological 
studies.  His  work  is  devoted  principally  to 
an  account  of  the  nautical  achievements  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  to  a  further  explanation 
of  Hartmann's  zoological  figures,  taken  from 
the  monuments.  He  traces  back  the  history 
of  Egyptian  commerce  to  the  period  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  about  2,500  n.  c,  and 
therebv  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the 
great  influence  of  Egypt  upon  the  civiliziition 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  representations 
of  animals,  during  tlie  period  extending  from 
l,irOO  to  3,000  B.  c.  are  said  to  bo  so  cor- 
rectly given  that  their  zoological  classifica- 
tion may  be  made  without  any  difficulty. 

"English  Essays"  is  the  title  of  a 

book  just  published  in  Hamburg.  It  is  a 
collection  of  eleven  papers  in  the  English 
language,  chosen,  apparently,  more  from  tho 
interest  which  they  possess  for  Gorman 
readers,  than  from  their  intrinsic  literary 
excellence.  Among  them  ore  a  paper  on 
"Humboldt,"  by  Ilarriet  Martincau;  others 
on  "  Chariotte  Bronte  "  and  "  Nuremberg," 
from  the  yorth  Amrriran  Review  ;  and  Mre. 
Stowe's  "  True  (?)  Story  of  Lady  Byron." 

The   extent  of   musical  culture  in 

Germany  may  be  guessed  fiom  the  fact  that 
two  new  encyclopsBdias,  devoted  specially  to 
music,  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication 
there.    The  first,  wluch  appears  in  Berlin,  ia 
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entitled  "Musical  ConversationB  Lexicon." 
The  editor  is  Hermaim  Mendel,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  the  Composers'  Association  of 
Berlin.  The  other,  a  *'  Hand-lexicon  of  Mu- 
sic, **  hj  Dr.  Oscar  Paul,  is  published  in  Lap- 
zig.  The  parts  which  haye  appeared,  ex- 
tending from  A  to  £r,  contain  already  2,600 
articles  I 

—  Frederick  Spielhagen,  the  author  of 
**  Problematic  Natures,"  has  appeared  as  a 
reader  in  Berlm.  Being  a  gentleman  of  re- 
fined and  agreeable  presence,  with  a  full, 
rich,  well-modulated  yoioe,  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  his 
audiences.  His  reading  is  based  upon  that 
of  Diclsens,  being  selected  passages — espe- 
cially those  which  possess  dramatic  effect — 
from  his  own  novels.  The  literary  journals 
hail  his  appearance  as  "  the  restoration  of  a 
neglected  art." 

Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  is  at  preset 

occupied  with  the  publication  of  four  series 
of  German  classics,  which,  when  completed, 
will  present  an  unbroken  collection  of  all 
the  representative  works  of  German  liter- 
ature, from  the  days  of  the  Niebelungen-Lied 
to  the  present  time.  The  eight  volumes  of 
the  ''  Classics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  which 
have  already  appeared,  include  Walther  von 
der  Yogelweide,  the  Gudrun,  Niebelungen, 
Tristan,  and  Parzival ;  then  follow  the 
**  Poets  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  of  which 
three  volumes  of  songs  and  plays  have  ap- 
peared. Other  volumes  will  give  us  Fischart, 
Uans  Sachs,  Mamer,  &c.  The  third  series, 
*'  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  com- 
mences with  Paul  Flcmming,  after  which 
Opitz  and  Friedrich  von  Logau  foUow ;  while 
the  *' Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries "  will  complete  the  list. 
The  collection  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two. 


ABT. 

The  Countess  of  Flanders,  sister-in- 
law  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  is  said  to  possess 
a  remarkable  talent  for  etching.  She  is  now 
employed  in  producing  a  series  of  designs, 
illustrating  De  Maistre^s  '*  Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre." 

The    first   living    Italian    architect, 

Luigi  PoUutti,  died  recently  in  Baveno,  on 
Lago  Maggiore,  whither  he  had  gone  to  su- 
perintend the  quarrying  of  columns  of  red 
granite  for  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  of 
San  Paolo,  in  Rome.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  a  native  of  Modena. 


—  Madame  Jerichau,  the  famous  Danish 
artist,  has,  it  is  said,  received  a  commission 
from  the  Sultan  to  paint  some  of  the  beau- 
ties of  his  harem. 

^-»  The  German  Journal,  Ucber  Landund 
Ifeer^  has  a  portrait  of  Leutze,  with  a  full 
and  appreciative  biography,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  his  picture  of  the  **  First  Mass  of 
Marie  Stuart** 

A  cargo  of  ancient  sculpture  and 

architectural  fragments,  from  Ephesus  Sard  is 
and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor,  is  on  its 
way  to  London. 

— —  A  committee  at  Bolton,  in  England, 
to  decide  npon  a  monument  to  be  erected 
there,  have  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
they  will  accept  the  model  which  can  be 
erected  at  the  least  expense  I 

— ^-  Dr.  Adolf  Stahr,  in  his  recent  work, 
**  A  Winter  in  Rome,**  thus  speaks  of  Mr. 
Story*8  sculpture :  *^  Here,  in  the  realm  of 
historic-national  art,  he  appears  as  on  entire- 
ly new  creative  power,  and  thereby  he  has 
opened  to  the  plastic  artist  a  new  field,  which 
promises  rich  results  to  his  hand  and  the 
hands  of  his  successful  followers.  On  be- 
holding the  Cleopatra,  the  Libyan  Sibyl,  the 
Dalila,  whereto  a  Judith,  a  Saul,  and  a  Medea 
brooding  revenge  must  be  added,  one  feels, 
as  a  spectator  who  saw  these  statues  with  us 
expressed  it :  *  as  if  one  breathed  an  air  of 
new  life  and  hop^  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  plastic  art*  And  it  is  certainly  a 
significant  circumstance  that  this  fresh,  vital 
direction  has  been  given  by  a  son  of  the 
youngest  civilized  race  —  a  son  of  Amcr- 
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ica. 

A  monument  of  an  entirely  original 

character  is  to  be  given  to  the  Austrian  au- 
thor, Adalbert  Stiller.  The  scene  of  one  of 
his  most  charming  stories,  der  Hochwtild — is 
in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Near  the  spot 
there  is  a  rocky  rampart  some  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  visible  for  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  every  Erection. 
It  is  proposed  to  chisel  the  author*s  name  on 
this  rock,  in  letters  of  such  size  that,  when 
gilded,  they  shall  shine  far  and  wide  over  the 
land.  If  our  rocks  must  be  lettered,  we 
should  much  prefer  to  see  "Bryant,**  **  Hal- 
leck'*  and  *' Irving'*  on  the  Palisades,  in- 
stead of  S.  T.  1860  X,  and  other  kindred 
abominations. 

Two  new  and  well-deserved  monu- 
ments to  poets  have  just  been  completed. 
That  of  Count  Platen,  in  Syracuse,  Sicily, 
was  solemnly  dedicated  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber lost,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sicilian  olfi- 
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c!«1b  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people.  The 
Bplrits  of  Hofiz  and  Thcocrittis  were  present- 
ed. Three  days  later,  the  monument  to 
BQckert  was  unveiled,  in  the  poet*s  own  gar- 
den, in  NtiuscsB,  near  Coburg.  Dr.  Tempeltej 
—a  young  German  poet— delivered  the  ora- 
tion ;  and  a  song  of  Ruckcrt,  for  which 
BectlioTcn  composed  the  music,  closed  the 
ceremony. 

Tlic  sum  of  $1G,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  Schiller  monument  in  Vienna, 
making  the  fifth  city  which  has  thus  honored 
the  poet*s  memory.  The  Schiller-Mtifiungy 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  and  now  possess- 
ing a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  just  granted  a 
life-pension  of  600  thalers  a  year  to  the  old 
Silcsiun  poet,  Karl  von  Holtei,  one  of  800 
thalers  to  Carl  Beck,  one  of  300  to  Alexander 
Jung,  and  one  of  100  thalers  to  Fr&ulein  von 
Herder,  the  last  remaining  grandchild  of  the 
great  author. 

The  European  journals  state    that 

Pope  Piu3  IX.  intends  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  in  Rome. 
Instead  of  the  sword,  he  will  hold  in  hia 
hand  a  parchment  scroll,  representing  the 
supposed  decree  upon  which  the  Popes  base 
their  temporal  power.  As  the  authenticity 
of  such  a  decree  has  been  doubted  by  the 
historiam*,  the  question  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered settled  by  its  monumental  represen- 
tation in  bronze. 

— —  The  German  Art-Joumalj  in  its  no- 
tices of  the  International  Art-Exposition  at 
Munich,  devotes  a  chapter  to  "American  and 
Russian  Painters."  The  critic  first  declares 
that  the  Americans  have  *'  only  very  recently 
been  added  to  the  list  of  those  nations  which 
produce  works  of  art,**  and  then  complacent- 
ly remarks:  "Indeed,  so  far  as. the  native 
Americans  are  concerned,  their  artistic  fac- 
ulty appears  to  be  quite  feebly  developed, 
probably  suppressed  by  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  the  American  mind  toward  politics 
and  conunercial  speculations."  (I)  "  Among 
the  American  pictures,  we  outy  find  three  or 
foar  by  real  Americans,  the  other  being  from 
the  hands  of  emigrated  Germans.  The  form- 
er bear  tho  names  of  Folingsby  and  Healy. 
We  will  only  say  of  them  that  the  landscapes 
are  mediocre,  hut  still  better  than  the  figure- 
jdeces."  The  "  German  Americans,**  whom 
the  critio  noUces,  are  Bierstadt  and  Kauff- 
manxL  Of  the  former  he  only  says  that  his 
"  Stoxm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  **  is  almost 
ft  reproduction  of  his  "Sierra  Nevada*' — 
**  the  same  silver-gray,  blurred  base  of  color, 


the  same  specific  green  in  the  foreground.** 
Mr.  Kau(ftnann*s  "Indians  tearing  up  the 
Rails  of  the  Pacific  Road  **  he  pronounces  to 
be  a  mistaken  subject,  "  belonging  to  poetry 
and  not  to  paintmg,  because  it  deals  with 
the  Abstract  Terrible.**  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen 
of  either  German  art-knowledge  or  art-critic- 
ism, although  it  appears  in  the  journal  which 
professes  to  represent  both. 

There  are  at  present  in  DUsseldorf, 

including  professors  and  students,  two  hun- 
dred artists.  Tho  value  of  the  pictures  which 
they  painted,  during  the  year  1809,  is  esti- 
mated at  860,000  thalers,  of  which  sum  up- 
ward of  60,000  thalers  were  paid  by  Ameri- 
can purchasers.  Many  of  the  Diisseldorf 
artists  are  occupied  entirely  in  supplying  tho 
foreign  demand  for  their  works,  scarcely  an^ 
of  which  remain  in  Germany. 


SCIENCB,   STATISTICS,    EXPLORATIONS,   ETC. 

The  prize  of  20,000  francs,  offered 

by  the  Marquis  d*Orches  for  the  simplest 
practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  death  in  the  human  body,  has  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  Canidre,  of  the  south  of 
France.  His  plan  is  to  place  the  body  in  a 
dark  room  and  hold  up  one  of  the  hands  in 
front  of  a  hunp.  If  the  edges  of  the  fingers 
are  semi-transparent,  with  a  slight  red  tinge, 
there  is  still  life :  if  they  are  hard  and  dark 
to  the  edge,  like  those  of  a  hand  of  marble, 
death  b  certain. 

The   general  idea  that  pins  are  a 

modem  invention  proves  to  be  false.  M. 
Marictte  has  discovered  a  number  of  them  in 
the  chambers  of  Memphis,  and  a  box  con- 
taining twenty-five  specimens  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

The  German  papers  give  an  account 

of  the  efforts  of  Madame  Hirschfeldt,  a  na- 
tive of  Holstein,  to  extend  the  field  of  female 
labor.  She  went  to  Philadelphia,  in  1867,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  dentistry,  but  found, 
to  her  surprise,  that  the  members  of  the 
profession  opposed  her  dcagn.  After  much 
difficulty,  she  found  a  single  dentist  willing  to 
give  her  instruction :  for  two  years  she  stu- 
died faithfully,  and  finally,  in  February  last, 
graduated  successfully  and  received  a  diplo- 
ma. On  returning  to  Berlin,  the  Prussian 
Grovemment  decided  that  it  had  no  right  to 
deny  her  permission  to  practise  her  profes- 
sion, and  she  has  acoonUoj^y  established 
herself  in  that  city. 

— —  Baron  von  Diickg  communicates  to 
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the  Cologne  OazeUe  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  discovery  of  ante-historic  hu- 
man remains  in  the  caves  of  the  Hdnnethal, 
in  Westphalia.  Among  the  bones  of  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  ursua 
apelauSj  he  found  stone  axes  and  other  im- 
plements, while  the  bones  themselves  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  been  split  open  by 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  marrow. 
His  researches  were  crowned  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  human  skeleton  of  moderate  size : 
the  skull,  however,  was  crushed  so  that  its 
particular  form  could  no  longer  be  recognized. 
In  another  cave,  he  found  many  anUers  of  a 
lost  variety  of  dwarf  reindeer,  some  of  which 
had  been  cut  into  different  forms  by  human 
hand.  He  considers  it  established  that  the 
^uman  race  existed  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
the  Polar  Ocean,  covering  Western  Russia 
and  the  Prussian  levels,  reached  to  the 
Mountains  of  Middle  Germany. 

A  more  remarkable  discovery,  testi- 
fying to  the  civilization  of  the  human  race 
at  a  very  remote  period,  is  announced  by 
M.  Fouqu6,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Hevue 
des  Deux  MondeSy  under  the  title  of:  "  An 
Ante-Historic  Pompeii  in  Greece.**  He  gives 
a  description  of  the  buried  towns  recently 
discovered  in  the  islands  of  Santorin  and 
Therasia,  lying  »de  by  side,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Here,  under  a  layer  of  volcan- 
ic tufa,  sixty  feet  deep,  human  habitations, 
overwhelmed  suddenly  by  an  eruption  and 


perfectly  preserved,  hare  been  excavated. 
The  waUs  are  built  of  stones  and  the  trunks 
of  olive-trees,  and  the  apartments,  which 
have  windows  as  well  as  doors,  surround  an 
open  court-yard.  Vases,  some  of  which  con- 
tain barley  and  other  grains,  are  found  en- 
tire ;  nd  they  are  of  a  form  and  style  of 
ornamentation  quite  different  from  any  pre- 
viously discovered.  Some  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels are  of  very  elegant  workmanship.  Only 
one  dwelling  has,  as  yet,  been  completely  ex- 
cavated, and  already  a  skeleton  has  been 
found — partly  destroyed,  however,  by  the 
falling  of  the  roof. 

M.  Fouqu6  shows  conclusively,  from  the 
position  of  the  stratum  of  tufa,  that  the  town 
belongs  to  a  period  when  Santorin  and  Thc- 
rasia  formed  but  a  single  island :  the  absence 
of  metal  and  the  abundance  of  axes  and 
other  stone  implements  carries  us  back  be- 
yond the  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  the  fact 
that  other  remains  of  the  stone  age,  as  well 
as  of  Phoenician  occupation,  are  found  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mass  of  tufa — (ho 
present  soil — shows  that  the  eruption  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  remote  period. 
We  may  assume,  in  fact,  that  this  discevory 
carries  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization 
farther  into  the  past  than  any  other  records 
which  we  possess.  Further  excavations  and 
a  careful  geological  examination  of  the 
islands  will,  no  doubt,  furnish  us  with  evi- 
dence of  a  more  positive  character. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


[OUB  BBCOBO   CL08XB  JIKUIBT  1.] 


I.    IN   GENERAL. 


The  significant  events  of  December  were 
few,  and  none  of  them  of  startling  interest. 

In  Europe,  the  most  prominent  occurrence 
of  the  month  was  the  meeting  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  at  Rome ;  a  vast  body  of 
clergy,  ostensibly  uttering  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  consultation,  but  in  fact 
most  cautiously  held  under  safe  restraint  and 
government  by  the  Holy  See,  which  in  Italy 
— in  Rome  itself — can,  better  than  in  any 
other  place  on  earth,  prevent  the  wrong  thing 
from  being  said,  and  cause  the  utterance  of 
the  right  thing.  The  question  of  enacting 
into  an  article  of  faith  the  hitherto  doubtful 
dogma  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  is  that 
which  excites  most  attention  outside  of  the 
council    Many  reports  are  afloat  about  it, 


though  in  fact  it  is  not  known  whether  it  has 
so  much  as  been  mentioned  in  the  Council. 
For  the  rest,  the  utterance  of  the  Pope  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two,  as  well  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  show  that  its  real 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  apprehended  collisions  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  preventing  any 
change  in  doctrine  or  practice,  when  such  as 
may  intensify  the  centralization  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  thus  increase  the  power  of 
the  Pope. 

There  is  a  new  ministry  in  France,  which 
is  called  a  liberal  one,  and  which  some  be- 
lieve to  mark  the  end  of  the  irresponsible 
reign  orNapoleon  HI.  Indeed,  it  may  be  so, 
for  M.  Ollivier,  the  chief  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, avowedly  entertains  views  which 
look  like  a  doctrine  of  advancing  freedom 
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withoat  roshing  into  revolotion.  He  is  for 
"a  liberal  Empire."  The  French  fiepubli- 
oanB  seem  to  hold  off  from  him,  but  !EWich 
Bepnblicans  are  not  practical  men ;  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  utmost  practicable  good 
is  the  ideal  of  working  statesmanship ;  and 
apparently  the  friends  of  progress  should 
wish  him  success. 

There  has  been  a  ministerial  crisis  in  Italy 
too ;  but  the  changes  in  the  Italian  govern- 
ment seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
battles  of  politicians;  and  meanwhile  the 
true  life  of  Italy  is  reported  to  prosper — 
namely,  its  industrial  and  social  state. 

Further  to  the  East,  there  is  little  to  note. 
It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  having 
succeeded  in  causing  his  too  powerful  vassal, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  (they  call  him  the 
Khedive  of  late,  which  means  in  English,  we 
believe,  about  the  same  as  the  Mobegan  title 
of  honor  **  Mugwump  "),  to  stop  gathering 
muskets  and  arming  land  forces,  has  now 
peremptorily  commanded  him  to  give  up  his 
fleet  of  ironclads.  At  this  writing,  the  Vioe- 
roy*s  answer  is  not  known.  But  even  the 
demand  must  be  offensive,  and  roust  stimu- 
late any  desires  of  the  Egyptian  ruler  for  in- 
dependence. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  reported  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  24  feet.  But  Mr.  Ash- 
bury,  an  English  yachtsman,  having  sounded 
carefully  throughout,  asserts  that  not  over 
19  feet  can  bo  carried  through  it.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  very  first  merchant  ship  that 
passed  through  was  wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea. 
In  England,  they  are  furbishing  up  all  their 
old  blockade-runners  to  put  on  the  Suez 
route,  and  building  new  light-draught  steam- 
ers beside  ironclads. 

The  Dalmatian  insurrection  against  Austria 
has  been  put  down. 

In  England  a  measure  has  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  which  contributes  one  stop 
more  in  the  advance  of  civilized  international 
law  as  advocated  by  the  United  States,  in 
oi^x»sition  to  the  absolute  code  hitherto  up- 
hdd  by  the  monarchies.  This  is  a  bill  for  a 
law  to  permit  British  subjects  to  divest  them- 
selves at  will  of  their  nationality.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  the  insolent  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  which  the 
British  alleged  in  enforcing  their  *'  right  of 
search,*'  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
wir  of  1812  was  fought.  It  is  better  how- 
ever, to  confess  a  wrong  fifly-eight  years  late, 
than  not  at  aU. 

On  the  Western  Continent,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  the  feeble  half-alive  wars  of 


Latin  and  African  races  continue  to  smoulder. 
The  Count  d^Eu  is  said  to  have  occupied 
Lopez'  remote  stronghold  of  San  Estonilao, 
but  Lopez  has  fled  once  more.  In  Hayti  the 
rebellion  against  Salnave  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely successful,  and  General  Nissagc  Soget 
appears  to  be  the  ruler  for  the  time  being. 
In  Cuba,  matters  remain  as  heretofore,  both 
as  to  the  small  facts  of  the  actual  campaign- 
ing, and  the  gigantic  statements  put  forth  on 
both  sides  about  them.  On  one  hand,  the 
Spanish  authorities  circulate  a  large  ingenious 
lie,  that  the  insurrection  is  ended,  and  the 
Cuban  junta  in  New  York  have  formally  re- 
signed their  enterprise  by  a  signed  paper, 
which  the  junta  indignantly  deny.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Cuban  interest,  is  circulat- 
ed a  large  ingenious  '*  report,"  that  President 
Grant  and  Congress  are  at  once  to  recognizo 
the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans,  which  the 
Spaniards  indignantly  deny. 

Lastly;  the  little  "Winnipeg  war,"  far 
up  in  the  Arctic  distance  of  Rupert's  Land, 
is  thus  far  victoriously  maintained  by  the 
revolters,  who  have  put  forth  a  declaration 
of  independence.  This  is  remarkable  for 
its  disavowing  any  connection  with  Canada, 
for  claiming  entire  local  authority,  and  for 
not  containing  any  assertion  of  loyalty  to 
the  British  crown.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  British  colonists  in  British 
Columbia  have  actually  petitioned  our  Gov- 
ernment to  procure  their  annexation,  things 
really  look  as  if  there  might  be  an  inco^ 
poration  into  our  nation,  of  a  slice  of  the 
southwestern  port  of  British  America.  Cer- 
tainly, that  territory  is  of  no  real  value  to 
England,  nor  to  any  nation  whatever,  unless 
to  us. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  closing 
month  of  the  year  passed  off  with  extreme 
quietness.  Congress  met,  and  although  it 
concluded  no  important  business,  yet  it  pen- 
etrated further  toward  the  some  than  is 
usual  before  the  holidays.  Political  phenom- 
ena have  been  few ;  the  chief  facts  in  this 
department  being  the  deciding  of  Alcorn's 
election  (Rep.)  in  Mississippi  over  Dent  (Con- 
serv.),  and  Davis's  (Rep.)  in  Texas  over 
Hamilton  (Conscrv.);  the  former  by  a  con- 
siderable, and  the  latter  by  a  small  majority. 
In  sociology,  there  has  been  a  lull,  from  a 
pause  in  the  scries  of  feminine  conventions. 
In  business,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
notice,  except  that  the  failures  have  been 
rather  uncommonly  few,  while  at  the  same 
time  business  has  been  dull  and  money 
tight. 
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Thus  ends  the  year  1869 ;  a  jear,  on  the 
whole,  remarkable  for  its  manj  agoB  of 
mental,  social,  and  industrial  activity  and 
progress,  and  for  victories  of  peace  rather 
than  war ;  a  prosperous  and  good  year. 

IL    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dec.  S.  A  body  of  500  United  States 
troops  protects  a  force  of  revenue  officers  in 
an  attack  on  a  stronghold  of  illegal  distil- 
leries, close  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 
A  considerable  number  of  stills  and  much 
liquor  were  seized,  amid  the  bitterest 
curses  and  threats,  but  the  'troops  were  too 
strong  for  any  demonstrations,  except  a  few 
stone  throwings,  etc. 

Dec.  4.  Treasurer  Spinner  calculates  that, 
at  the  present  rate,  the  national  debt  will  be 
paid  off  in  thirteen  years. 

Dec.  6.  The  second  session  of  the  41st 
Congress  begins. 

Dec  10.  The  thirty  gunboats  built  and 
armed  at  New  York  and  Mystic,  Gt.,  for 
the  Spanish  Government,  to  be  used  against 
Cuba,  are  to-day  released  from  legal  pro- 
ceedings by  the  United  States  Government, 
as  not  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

Dec.  16.  A  Mr.  Mungen,  a  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  reads  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  speech  arguing 
in  favor  of  repudiating  the  public  debt.  The 
consequence,  however,  was  the  prompt  pas- 
sage (?)  by  ^e  House,  with  only  one  vote  to 
the- contrary  (Jones,  of  Kentucky),  decisively 
repudiating  repudiation  as  **  unworthy  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation.'' 

Dec.  23.  Frederick  S.  Cozzcns  dies,  at  his 
readence  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  fifty-one. 
Mr.  Cozzens  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  was 
during  most  of  his  life  a  merchant ;  but  hav- 
ing much  talent  as  a  writer  and  a  genuine  love 
of  literature,  he  often  wrote  for  leading  maga- 
sines.  Some  of  his  contributions  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker were  printed  in  1851,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Prismatics,  by  Richard  Haywardo.*^ 
His  best  known  work,  however,  was  "The 
Sparrowgrass  Papers,''  which  ensured  him  a 
high  place  among  American  humorous  wri- 
ters. These  papers  were  first  contributed  to 
this  Magazine,  and  were  issued  in  a  volume 
in  1856.  Mr.  Cozzens  also  published  a  vol- 
ume of  travels  in  Nova  Scoda,  called  "  Aca- 
dia ; "  and  a  third  volume  of  light  essays,  en- 
titled **The  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker." 
He  issued  for  a  time  a  littie  periodical  called 
^  The  Wine  Press,"  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
tflUrt  of  the  wine  business,  hi  which  ho  was 
employed.     Mr.  Oonens  was  a  gentleman 


of  much  excellence  of  character,  and  a  genial 
friend  aiii  companion. 

Dec.  24.  Hod.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  dies  sud- 
denly at  his  residence  in  Washington,  a  few 
days  after  having  been  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  bom  at  Steuben- 
viUe,  Ohio,  in  December,  1815  ;  began  to 
practice  law  at  Cadiz,  Ohio,  in  1838;  re- 
moved to  Pittsburg  soon  after;  and  about 
twenty  years  afterward,  his  practice  having 
become  mosUy  confined  to  heavy  cases  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  he  re- 
moved to  Washington.  In  December,  1860, 
he  became  Mr.  Buchanan's  Attorney  General, 
and  his  public  services  as  Secretary  of  War 
since  that  time  are  too  prominent  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  his  country  to  require  even 
a  recapitulation  here.  Those  services  were, 
however,  apparenUy  essential  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Stanton  thor- 
oughly broke  down  his  constitution  by  his 
labor  during  the  war,  and  not  having  been 
able  to  lay  up  any  part  of  his  salary,  he  died 
much  the  poorer  for  having  held  office.  It 
is  understood  that  $100,000  is  subscribed  by 
admirers  and  friends  as  a  testimonial  of  re- 
spect for  the  dead,  and  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  The  manner  of  his  death  showed 
how  completely  his  vital  powers  were  ex- 
hausted ;  it  was  from  **  congestion  of  the 
heart ;  *'  t.  «.,  muscular  inability  of  that  organ 
to  exert  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  the 
circulation. 

Dec.  80.  A  petition  is  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  from  a  number  of  influential  citi- 
zens of  British  Columbia,  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take  any 
opportunity  that  may  offer  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  this  country. 

III.  foueion. 

Dec.  9.  The  Roman  Catholic  (Ecumenical 
(Universal)  Council,  so  called,  meets  at  Rome. 
The  titie  should,  however,  in  strictness  not  be 
used,  as  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  Ori- 
ental Churches  do  not  take  part  in  it,  not  to 
mention  Protestant  Christendom.  The  ses- 
sions open  with  about  500  members ;  some- 
what less  than  1,000  in  oil  are  to  be  pre- 
sent 

Dec  28.  The  French  Ministry  resigns, 
and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  is  requested  by  the 
Smperor  to  form  a  new  ministry.  This  oc- 
currence is  reckoned  by  many  the  end  of 
**  personal  govenmient"  in  France,  and  the 
b^ghining  of  a  r6gime  of  real  freedom. 
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TR1X8L1TID  FnOX  THE  XS8.  OF  OUR  8WXDI8H  COMTSIDDTOR. 


"Papa  sajs  a  great  English  lord, 
next  in  rank  to  the  king,  is  conung  herc,^* 
said  the  lansman's  wife  to  her  heloved 
daoghters. 

"  Is  the  king  coming  ?  *'  exclaimed  four 
young  ladies  with  one  voice,  ns  they 
rushed  down-stairs  and,  with  a  hurrah, 
burst  into  their  father's  office  to  hear 
the  marvellous  news  from  his  own  lips. 

"No;  a  lord,  girls.  Hang  it,  if  I  know 
what  ^lord"*  means  in  Swedish  1  The 
Governor,  that  arrant  miser,  who,  with 
all  his  high  salary  and  palatial  residence, 
oamiot  give  his  high-born  guest  a  hunt- 
ing party  at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own 
hills,  must  send  this  lord  of  princely  blood 
and  kingly  wealth  to  our  forests  and 
recommend  him  and  his  train  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  poor  people  1  Here  am  I 
ordered  to  summon  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand men  to  come  to  a  bear  hunt  which 
will  last  several  days.  And  what  is  it  all 
for  ?  Only  the  amusement  of  a  foreigner  I  ^' 
So  saying,  with  a  kick,  he  sent  the  chains 
and  handcuffs  that  lay  under  the  table, 
flying  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Good  heavens,  husband  I  ^'  cried  the 
lilnsman^s  wife,  scared  out  of  her  wits 
by  his  violent  demonstrations.  "Do  not 
tidk  80  about  your  superiors,  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  grace  of  His  Maj- 


esty the  King  to  take  care  of  his  faithful 
subjects.  Consider  what  advantage  jon 
may  derive  by  coming  in  contact  with 
men  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands. 
Who  knows  but  that  you  may  attract 
attention  on  this  occasion,  and  some  fine 
day  be  promoted  to  ^  Kronofogdo '  and 
even  be  made  Knifrht  of  the  Vosa  order? 
And,"  whispering  *'  who  knows  but  what 
the  lord  may  be  unmarried  and  may 
have  travelled  i'rom  his  distant  country 
to  find  a  fair  wife  in  one  of  old  Sweden's 
maidens  :  perhaps  he  will  yet  be  son-in- 
law  to  a  poor  liinsmnn  I  " 

"IIow  women  irill  talk,"  exclaimed 
the  lunsman,  out  of  patience.  "How 
can  such  a  foolish  thought  enter  your 
head,  my  good  wife?  What  nonsense, 
my  girl  becoming  tlie  wife  of  a  lord,  ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

This  put  an  end  to  the  mother's  "  who 
knows,"  and  she  left  the  room  witli  her 
daughters,  while  her  bad-ternpered,  un- 
reasonable husband  wrote  the  orders  fur 
the  bear  hunt. 

"  Papa  is  in  an  ill  humcr  to-day,  ho  is 
getting  old,  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
grow  too  heavy  for  him,"  said  the  lans- 
man^s  wife ;  "  so  we  will  go  out  of  his 
way,  my  daughters,  and  when  coffee 
hour  arrives,  we  will  pay  a  vbit  to  our 
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neighbors  and  let  them  Lave  a  taste  of 
our  great  news,  by  way  of  sweetening  the 
coffee. 

That  day  was  one  of  those  tedious  days 
on  which  time  will  not  move  the  hands 
of  the  dial.  No  matter  how  often  the 
ladies  looked  at  the  big  clock  in  the  hall, 
coffee  hour  was  still  far  distant.  But  the 
maid-servant  conceived  the  brilliant  idea, 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  theirs,  of 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  secretly 
moved  the  hands  of  the  dial  a  little  more 
than  once  round  the  circle;  this  sent 
them  all  off  in  a  hurry. 

When  tlio  lansmim^s  sleigh  with  jing- 
ling bells  dashed  up  the  parish  yard  and 
the  steaming  horses  halted  in  front  of 
the  parson's  door,  both  prost  and  prost- 
inna  (minister  and  minister's  wife)  start- 
ed up  from  their  after-dinner  nap  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
"  Who  can  come  at  such  an  hour  ? "  said 
the  prost.  "  Perhaps  some  one  is  dying 
and  wants  your  assistance,"  said  the 
prostinna,  half  asleep  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  said.  But  the  prost  pushed 
his  wig  from  his  left  oar  over  the  right, 
and  hurried  out  to  help  the  ladies  from 
the  sleigh  and  heartily  bade  them  wel- 
come, according  to  the  good  old  custom. 

The  moment  the  luusman's  wife  en- 
tered the  hall,  the  first  thing  that  met 
her  gaze  was  the  big  hand  of  the  great 
clock  pointing  to  one.  She  almost  fainted 
away  at  the  discovery  that  she  had  come 
an  hour  too  soon,  two  o'clock  being  the 
earliest  possible  time  for  a  coffee  visit,  ac- 
cording to  Swedish  etiquette.  In  order  to 
account  for  this  unheard-of  breach  of 
good  manners,  she  began  at  once  to  tell 
the  wonderful  news  that  a  foreign  lord 
was  coming  to  their  little  rustic  village, 
which  astounding  information  so  com- 
pletely bewildered  the  prostinna's  mind 
that  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  at  the  right 
of  lier  guest;  there  was  a  mistake,  and  a 
parson's  wife  too  I 

The  prost  broke  out  into  lamentations 
over  the  depravity  of  our  times,  that  re- 
quired the  badly-paid  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  keep  open  house  and  entertain 
travelling  foreignera ;  and  he  assured  his 
hearers  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  good 
cause,  no  man  in  the  country  would  think 


of  becoming  a  clergyman.  But  his  wife 
sat  lost  in  deep  thought,  remembering 
she  had  read  a  romance  in  her  young 
days,  in  which  a  young  and  handsome 
lord,  of  unbounded  wealth,  had  gone  into 
the  forest  to  hunt  thewild  boar,  and, 
losing  his  way,  had  met  a  beautiful  young 
maiden,  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
whom  he  married. 

The  fresh  and  rosy  daughters  of  the 
house,  eqnal  in  number  to  the  stars  in 
the  great  dipper, had  been  well  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  father,  and  they  knew 
the  Bible  by  heart.  They,  in  their  turn, 
thought  of.  the  handsome  and  virtuous 
Joseph  with  his  wondrous  dreams,  how 
the  sheaves  of  his  brothers  were  bowing 
down  before  him.  Each  saw  in  her  in- 
nocent soul's  eye  how  the  other  six  sis- 
ters were  bowing  to  her,  in  reverence 
and  admiration,  to  the  lady  decked  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  who  in  such  haste  had 
left  the  sisterly  constellation. 

At  last  the  coffee  was  finished  and  the 
cups  were  removed  and  the  prost  sent  for 
his  colleague*  [vicar]  and  the  sexton,  that 
they  also  might  learn  the  extraordinary 
news.  After  they  had  been  offered  some 
refreshments,  which  consisted  of  a  glass 
of  cold  water  for  the  colleague,  and  a 
pinch  of  snuff  for  the  sexton,  he  carefully 
broke  the  great  news  to  them  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  did  not  share  their 
superior's  views,  that  this  bear  hunt  was 
a  sinful  undertaking,  against  which  the 
clergy  ought  to  protest  from  the  pulpit. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
warn  the  people  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
next,  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  such  men 
from  his  parish  as  should  risk  their  lives 
in  such  sinful  proceedings. 

The  sexton  declared  that  his  reverence 
was  indisputably  in  the  right  then  as 
ever.  The  colleague,  however,  was  of 
different  opinion,  and  held  that  hunting 
boasts  of  prey,  ordered  by  the  authori- 
ties, was  something  with  which  the 
clergy  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and 
that  "  bears  "  abounded  altogether  too 
•much  in  the  country,   and  that  they 

*  A  colleague  (Ill^o  the  English  carato  or  vicar) 
receives  about  one  flilh  of  the  putor's  income. 
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needed  the  help  of  foreigners  to  hant 
ihem  down. 

"Brother  talks  like  a  schoolboy," 
intemiptod  the  pastor,  somewhat  ex- 
cited, *^and  ought  never  to  have  thought 
of  becoming  a  pastor ;  free-thinkers  like 
you,  are  wolves  among  a  flock  of  dearly- 
bought  sheep.'' 

A  colleague's  position  in  Sweden  Is 
never  enviable,  and  with  such  a  superior 
as  this  prost,  it  was  next  to  unbearable. 
The  colleague  had,  at  the  university,  been 
what  is  called  there  a  "  gay  spirit,"  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  love  for  merry  company 
and  a  fine  voice,  had  become  an  "  of  verlig- 
gane,"  who  stays  longer  than  the  usual 
time  at  the  university.  At  last  he  had 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  old  motber, 
and  become  a  minister,  much  against  his 
iDclination.  But  what  more  than  any 
thing  else  turned  the  scales  against  him,  in 
that  house  with  seven  daughters,  was,  that 
he  had  committed  the  misdemeanor  of  en- 
gaging himself  to  a  lady  in  another  family. 

The  prostiuna,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
the  high  words  spoken  in  the  adjoining 
room,  assured  her  friend  that  the  col- 
league, with  his  spirit  of  contradiction, 
would  surely  kill  his  superior.  "  And, 
dear  friend,"  she  said,  ^^  he  cats  like  a 
raven,  he  never  dips  his  bread  in  the 
coffee ;  he  sends  his  liuon  to  the  city  to 
be  washed,  tec  can't  do  it  well  enough  : 
lie  keeps  the  newspaper  all  to  himself." 
In  the  same  strain  slie  admitted  that  ho 
was  careful  about  fire,  never  slept  with 
bis  candle  burning,  took  care  that  they 
bad  game  every  Monday,  played  chess 
with  his  superior,  and  four-handed  with 
the  girls;  when  be  preached,  the  church 
would  be  so  crowded  that  many  had  to 
stand  outside.  But,  as  she  had  snid,  the 
man  bad  his  great  faults ;  and  then  he 
bad  engaged  himself  to  marry,  when  he 
could  not  earn  bread  enough  to  feed  a 
wife.  Before  the  friends  separated,  the 
snbjects  of  baking,  brewing  and  cooking, 
all  important  to  a  Swedish  housewife, 
were  thoroughly  discussed. 

While  the  merry  little  daughter  of  the 
liiDsman  had  driven  her  mother  to  tho 
parsonage,  Iledda,  the  eldest  daughter, 
flew  oyer  the  crisp  and  sparkling  snow 
to  the  Baroness. 


Tliis  was  the  only  family  of  nobility 
in  the  whole  neighborhood.  "Where 
they  came  from,  or  what  they  intended 
to  do,  was  the  stereotyped  question  of 
the  village,  the  first  year  after  their 
arrival.  The  cordial,  unsophisticated 
social  intercourse  of  the  villagers  seemed 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
highborn  aristocratic  family,  which  acted 
like  a  damper  upon  their  mirthfulness ; 
and  every  one  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  subordination  and  suspected 
the  great  people  of  ridiculing  their 
simple  country  ways.  At  last  they 
threw  oft*  the  yoke,  and  concluded  they 
would  not  care  about  their  sayings,  and 
the  former  gay  spirit  returned,  and  they 
had  their  old-fashioned  dinners,  suppers, 
and  tlieir  land  and  water  parties  as  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  these  great  folks. 

Wliile  Hedda  was  divesting  herself  of 
her  heavy  fur  cloak  in  the  hall,  the 
sound  of  high  words  reached  her  ears, 
coming  from  tho  boudoir  of  the  Baron- 
ess. Like  a  true  Eve^s  daughter,  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  peep- 
ing through  the  key-hole,  and  she  quick- 
ly understood  that  tho  contest  was  about 
tho  all-important  question,  whoso  **tree 
of  ancestors  "  was  the  older.  She  saw 
the  Baroness  seated  upon  her  gilt  sofa, 
like  a  queen  upon  her  throne,  with  the 
book  of  heraldry  on  a  divan-table  open 
before  her.  She  had  the  word  and  cut 
his  tree  right  and  left.  The  Baron,  with 
heavy  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
measured  the  floor  with  rapid  steps, 
now  and  then  stopping  in  front  of  his 
wife  so  high  up  in  her  ancestral  tree, 
and  tried  to  quiet  her  by  pointing  out 
how  clear  it  was  that  his  family  tree  was 
the  oldest  in  Sweden.  But  the  Baroness 
would  not  consent  to  such  humiliation, 
for  she  knew  that  tho  founder  of  her 
family  came  direct  from  Odin  himself, 
and  had  a  deer*s  head  in  his  escutcheon, 
and  her  mother's  family  had  a  half-moon 
in  theirs. 

At  this  point  Iledda  entered.  She 
disburdened  herself  of  her  heavy  news. 
"  Parole  d'honneur  I  "  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  when  she  had  finished  her  story, 
*^  I  verily  believe  that  tlie  end  of  the 
nobility  and  the  world's  end  has  come  I 
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These  are  extraordinary  times  we  live 
in  I  Here  am  I,  one  of  the  country's 
noblemen,  and  know  nothing,  wbile  one 
of  the  king's  confidential  friends  writes 
to  a  country  justice  of  the  peace  to  ask 
him  to  entertain  one  of  my  equals !  " 

Iledda,  immensely  frightened  at  the 
Baron's  anger,  meekly  said  that  it  surely 
was  not  her  father's  intention  to  keep 
the  lord  as  a  guest  in  his  house,  being 
convinced  that  so  distinguished  a  man, 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  handsome  palace, 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  stay  in  a  cot- 
tage so  humble  as  theirs. 

And  Hedda  departed ;  but  her  sugges- 
tion that  the  lord  w&s  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  grand  palace  weighed  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  the  baronial  couple,  and 
they  deeply  regretted  their  straitened 
circumstances  and  unspacious  home. 

The  Baron's  parents  had  at  his  birth 
read  in  the  stars,  that  this  their  son 
should  one  day  come  to  do  great  deeds. 
After  the  regular  course  at  the  military 
Academy  was  gone  through  with,  he 
was  enrolled  in  Svea's  Guard  as  sub- 
lieutenant. At  a  court-ball  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  bright  star,  the  brightest  in 
the  palace;  through  the  grace  of  the 
king,  he  received  the  title  of  Royal 
Chamberlain,  with  the  honor  and  posi- 
tion belonging  to  that  office,  and  soon 
afterward  he  married.  The  dowry  of 
the  lady  of  his  heart  consisted  only  of  a 
handsome  face  and  a  row  of  great  fore- 
fathers. Not  very  long  after  the  mar- 
riage, jealousy  began  to  torment  the 
young  husband,  and  a  duel  with  his 
superior  ensued.  He  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  went  to  the 
continent,  lived  in  great  style,  and  llien 
returned  to  his  fatherland  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  When  he  found  that  his 
former  friends  gave  him  tha  cold  shoul- 
der, he  showed  them  the  same  civility. 
To  make  sure  of  the  undivided  attach- 
ment of  his  better  half,  who  yet  was 
uncommonly  handsome,  ho  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  remove  from  the  capi- 
tal to  this  secluded  village,  where  the 
reader  has  made  his  acquaintance.  Hero 
he  rented  an  under-officer's  homestead. 
The  house,  according  to  law,  consisted  of 
two  large  rooms,  with  two  adjoiniog 


bedrooms.  When  the  Baron  took 
possession,  he  raised  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, changed  one  room  into  a  salon, 
one  of  the  bedrooms  into  a  librarv,  etc. 
He  now  contemplated  a  greater  tusk :  to 
transform  this  simple  dwelling  into  a 
castle,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  lord. 
To  accomplish  this,  trees  were  to  bo 
planted  all  around  the  house,  and  a  tower 
constructed  with  pine-tree  branches,  on 
which  colored  lanterns  were  to  hang, 
and  over  the  hall-door  he  intended  to 
fasten  a  deer's  head  with  far-spreading 
antlers.  Thus  he  hoped  to  palm  off  his 
dwelling-place  for  a  rural  hunting  castle. 

Leaving  the  Baron,  we  will  follow  the 
Irmsman's  two  other  daughters,  as  they 
skate  over  the  frozen  lake  to  the  iron- 
works. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  what  will  the  world 
hear  next  ?  "  exclaimed  the  superinten- 
dent's wife,  clasping  her  hands  in  sheer 
astonishment,  when  she  had  heard  from 
her  dear  neighbors  what  groat  folks 
were  to  visit  iheir  neighborhood.  But 
before  they  could  talk  the  matter  over 
more  fully,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
kitchen  to  have  the  coftbe-pot  put  on 
the  fire  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  servants  their  share 
of  the  news  that  an  "  English  lord  was 
coming." 

"  Ah,  dear,  good  sugar-gold  Madame, 
may  we  wait  upon  the  table  ? "  cried  all 
the  girls. 

"  May  I  also  be  there  ?  "  came  a  voice 
from  the  dairy  room,  where  a  young 
student,  the  superintendent's  brother, 
from  Werraland,  was  helping  the  dairy- 
maid to  churn  butter.  "If  a  lord  is 
coming,  there  shall  be  dancing  in  the 
Wermland  style,"  cried  tlio  youth,  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  sister-in-law  and  waltzing 
right  into  the  parlor,  and  back  again  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  gave  a  le-'son  to 
the  maids  in  dancing  the  AVermland 
polkn. 

And  before  the  sun  had  reached  tho 
horizon  that  short  winter  day,  the  news , 
of  the  great  man's  arrival  had  spread 
over  the  neighborhood. 

Toward  evening  the'  old  mail-woman, 
who  brought  the  letters  from  the  city, 
came,  and  never  was  the  poor  old  soul 
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welcomed  so  heartily  as  on  that  eveQ- 
ing. 

She  had  great  news  to  tell,  i^d  she 
told  who  the  great  personage  was  that 
was  coming  among  them,  she  had  it  di- 
rect from  the  city  folks :  it  was  an  am- 
bassador sent  from  England  expressly  to 
see  how  the  poor  people  in  Sweden  were 
faring;  his  lackey  had  already  arrived, 
carrying  a  hig  sackful  of  gold,  for  the 
people,  which  he  gave  in  charge  of  the 
Lands-hOfding. 

^  "  Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire," 
thought  the  superintendent,  and  he  sent 
messengers  to  tlic  prominent  men  in  the 
county  to  hold  a  meeting  at  his  houso  the 
next  day,  where  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

First — That  every  man  slionld  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  great  hunt. 

Second — ^Every  one  that  had  a  home 
should  clean  it  and  put  it  in  order  as  for 
a  holiday,  and  have  a  comfortable  spare 
bed  made  up,  and  the  table  set  with  the 
best  things  in  the  house,  so  that  the  lord, 
if  he  so  chose,  might  enter  any  house 
and  be  welcome.  The  lord  might  find 
many  poor  houses  in  Dalsland,  but  none 
that  was  not  opened  wide  to  olTcr  him 
hospitality. 

The  purse  pnzzled  them.  "Wag  it  the 
lord^s  intention  to  give  a  great  festival 
after  the  close  of  the  hunt  ?  They  re- 
solved to  send  the  student  to  the  city  to 
Bee  what  he  could  learn  from  the  Lands- 
hofding  about  the  treasure. 

At  four  o^clock  the  next  morning,  this 
worthy  set  out  on  his  journey,  singing 
like  a  skylark,  awakening  the  eoho  in  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  ho  repaired  at  once 
to  tlie  Lands- ho fding's  palace,  whore  he 
did  not  find  the  expected  lackey,  but  the 
lord^s  friend  Mr.  I.loyd,  who  was  almost 
choked  with  laughter  when  the  student 
related  the  wild  stories  that  went  the 
rounds  in  the  country  about  him  and 
Lord  Elsbury.  They  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  student  should  make 
the  host  at  the  festivity  the  lord  intend- 
ed to  give  to  the  peasants  after  the  hunt, 
at  the  lord's  expense. 

The  student  came  dancing  down  the 
great  marble  stairs,  with  a  well- filled 


purse.  lie  was  so  much  elated  and  excited 
with  the  prospect  of  acting  host;  at  the 
carousal,  that  ho  vowed  he  would  em- 
brace the  first  living  being  that  came  in 
his  way  after  leaving  the  house,  man, 
woman,  or  beast.  Fortune,  who  always 
favors  the  brave,  managed  it  so  that, 
while  he  was  turning  tha  corner,  the 
handsomest  woman  in  the  city  ran  into 
his  wide-open  arms.  She  uttered  a 
shriek  as  if  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  the 
people  thought  she  would  die,  or  do  the 
next  best  thing,  faint ;  but  she  did  not 
give  herself  time  to  do  either,  and  ran 
home  as  fast  as  her  little  feet  would  carry 
her.  As  soon  as  her  breath  would  allow 
it,  she  hastened  to  tell  her  beloved  hus- 
band, how  fouUy  bhe  had  been  assailed, 
but  how  bravely  she  had  defended  her- 
self, and  the  happy  husband  went  at 
once  into  the  st<>re  and  presented  her 
with  a  magnificent  silk  dress. 

Of  course,  the  news  of  this  unheard-of 
scandal,  a  man  embracing  a  woman  in 
broad  sun lijjht,  ran  like  vvild-fire  through 
the  city.  The  women  camo  together  in 
a  convention  nnd  resolved  never  hereaf- 
ter to  go  out  in  the  streets  alone  and  un- 
protected, and  then  hurried  en  masse  to 
the  house  of  the  intended  victim,  to 
learn  all  the  particulars  of  this  shocking 
case  of  rufliianism  never  dreamed  of  in 
their  quiet  little  city,  and  all  along  the 
way  they  would  cast  sly  glances  about 
them,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  unprincipled  ro;^uo. 

The  injured  husband,  who  was  at  once 
one  of  the  highest  magistrates  of  the 
city  and  its  principal  storekeeper,  de- 
manded of  his  brothers  in  ofiice  that  the 
culprit  should  be  tried  and  executed  on 
the  Fpot  by  lynch  law. 

But  who  should  enter  the  office  at  this 
moment,  but  the  criminal  himself. 

*'  Your  very  obedient  servant,  gentle- 
men, your  very  obedient  servant,  my 
dear  alderman  and  merchant,  I  have 
come  to  make  a  bargain  with  you."  So 
saying,  ho  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself 
quite  unconcernedly  among  his  judges. 

So  much  impudence  dumbfounded 
these  honest  burghers ;  they  looked  at 
each  other,  clenching  their  fists,  each  ex- 
pecting the  other  to  move. 
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But  withoDt  waiting  for  an  answer  the 
stndent  resumed :  ^^  It's  a  bargain  in  hard 
cash  to  bnj  as  mncli  of  yonr  oldest  and 
best  spirits  as  it  will  take  to  make  a  thou- 
sand men  feel  happy,  not  connting  the 
women  and  children." 

This  speecb  had  an  immense  effect ;  it 
loosened  the  clenched  fists  at  once,  and 
the  knitted  brows  grew*  smooth. 

"  But  before  we  discuss  this  important 
affair  any  farther,  let  me  beg  your  par- 
don, Mr.  Alderman." 

And  he  explained  the  affair,  how  he 
bad  made  a  vow  to  embrace  the  first  liv- 
ing being  that  he  should  meet  in  the 
street,  man,  women,  or  beast.  "And," 
exclaimed  the  yoang  rogue,  "I  thank 
my  lucky  stars  for  sending  sucb  an  angel 
to  my  arms ;  I  shudder  when  I  think 
what  might  have  happened.  But  how 
my  lips  came  to  touch  that  angePs 
cheeks,  I  am  at  loss  to  account  for.'* 

This  the  twenty-four  summers'-old  wife 
of  the  alderman  of  fifty  winters  had  for- 
gotten to  mention.  "  But  enough,"  added 
the  stndent,  "  we  are  good  friends  now, 
nnd  I  invito  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  drink 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  me  to  the 
health  of  that  angel,  her  husband,  and  the 
happy  termination  of  this  affair;  "  where- 
upon they  all  shook  hands  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  good  joke,  except  the  al- 
derman, who  did  not  laugh. 

A  familiar  proverb  says :  **  Youth  and 
wisdom  do  rarely  keep  company."  While 
going  to  the  hotel,  the  student  met  seve- 
ral teamsters  and  told  them  that  there 
was  a  load  to  bo  carried  from  the 
storekeeper's  to  the  ironworks,  and  he 
wished  them  to  fetch  it  and  deliver  it  at 
the  works. 

When  the  student  had  had  enough  of 
the  party  at  the  hotel  and  thought  that 
it  was  time  to  return  to  his  home,  he 
went  first  to  the  alderman's  store  to  see 
if  the  spirits  had  been  loaded  and  were 
fairly  on  the  way.  But  what  a  scene  did 
he  behold !  The  teamsters  were  engaged 
in  a  free  fight  with  fists  and  whips,  about 
who  should  c^rry  the  whiskey ;  for  as  he 
had  named  no  one  especially,  each  one 
claimed  that  he  was  meant  to  have  it, 
and  earn  this  extra  shilling. 

The  stndent  knew  what  people  he  had 


to  deal  with ;  and  he  knew  the  danger  of 
irritating  these  half  savage  teamsters, 
who  form  a  peculiar  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Sweden.  From  their'early  youth 
their  only  occupation  consisted  in  driv- 
ing their  teams  between  the  mines,  the 
furnaces,  and  the  shipping-places.  The 
rough  climate,  the  hard  life  they  lead, 
have  made  them  almost  as  feelingless  as 
the  iron  they  carry  on  their  wagons.  It 
is  an  old  law  among  them,  never  to  turn 
out  of  the  road  for  any  one,  except  the 
king  of  Sweden  or  the  postillion ;  everyf 
one  else  has  to  turn  for  them,  which  is 
often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  the  roads 
being  narrow  or  filled  with  drift-snow. 
They  move  in  caravans  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  horses,  and  they  may  be  heard 
a  great  way  off  by  the  peculiar  sound 
the  bar-iron  makes,  in  the  cold  northern 
winter,  with  the  thermometer  far  below 
zero.  It  is  with  any  thing  but  a  feeling 
of  comfort  that  the  lonely  traveller  meets 
these  caravans.  He  is  compelled  to  drive 
into  the  deepest  snowbank  and  wait  sub- 
missively until  the  whole  procession  has 
passed,  they  moving  not  one  inch  to  the 
side.  Woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to 
grumble  or  oppose  them  in  this  their  tra- 
ditional right;  should  he  reach  his  homo 
with  one  bono  unbroken,  he  might  thank 
his  good  fortune. 

The  student  compromised  the  matter 
in  this  way,  that  each  of  the  teamsters 
should  receive  one  rix-thalor,  and  that 
those  that  had  nO  cask  to  carry,  should 
pick  up  the  foot-travellers  they  might 
meet  on  the  road,  on  their  way  home. 
This  was  received  with  a  shout ;  and  in 
less  than  no  time  the  spirits  were  on  the 
wagons,  and  off  drove  the  caravan,  with 
the  merry  student  at  the  head,  singing  a 
song  improvised  by  himself  at  the  spur 
of  the  moment : 

*•  What  happy  life  youVe  leading, 

You  boys  that  plow  the  Bnow, 
Who  carry  on  your  wag.ms 

What  cnrcB  all  human  woe. 
Arrack,  gin,  and  whiskey, 

Make  each  a  merry  punch. 
And  each  one  has  a  maiden 

A  rosehnd  in  a  hnnoh. 
And  now  we're  drawing  homeward 

The  great  lord's  health  to  drink. 
And  with  the  hazom  lasses 

We  steaming  glasses  clink  !'* 
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"I  will  be  d d  if  he  don't  eing  like 

a  Iciog,  and  makes  verses  like  a  prince," 
ezolaimed  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  a 
tall  and  shaggy-looking  teamster,  **  and 
here,bojs,  a  hnrrah  for  the  poem-maker ! '' 
And  hnrrah  was  heard  all  around  throagh 
the  mountains ;  the  drivers  throwing  it  to 
the  echo,  and  the  echo  back  to  the  drivers. 

"  Thank  you,  boys,  thank  you  friends 
and  comrades  upon  life's  heavy  road." 

The  whole  county  was  moving  as  if 
preparing  for  a  great  event.  Incredible 
'  as  it  may  sound,  even  in  the  almshouse 
preparations  were  made  for  the  festivity ; 
the  old  women  put  in  order  their  Sunday 
frocks  that  they  might  appear  dressed 
in  their  best.  "  Nobody  knows  which 
"way  the  hare  may  run,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, and  "  lay  the  trap  behind  the  fire- 
place," is  an  old  Swedish  proverb ;  and 
thus  ran  the  thoughts  of  old  father  Storm, 
who,  besides  eight  other  invalids,  had 
quarters  in  the  almshouse ;  and  out  he 
went  to  beg  some  candles,  a  luxury 
rarely  seen  in  that  house ;  for  the  only 
light  they  have  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings consists  of  the  light  from  the  wood 
that  burns  in  the  fireplace.  Storm  had 
made  up  his  mind,  that  while  the  lord 
was  hunting  in  the  forest,  a  candle  should 
bum  upon  the  table  in  the  almshouse. 

Storm  was  an  old  soldier  who  had  serv- 
ed his  king  and  his  country  faithfully  for 
forty  years,  lie  had  lost  one  leg  in  the 
last  war,  and  as  a  compensation  the  king 
and  his  country  gave  him  a  pension  of 
fonr  and  a  half  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
parish  to  which  he  belonged  he  held  the 
office  of  **  ohurchpoker,"  whose  business 
it  was  to  wake  up  such  good  Christians  as 
went  te  sleep  during  the  service.  He 
gave  them  a  slight  punch  with  a  long 
pole,  and  for  this  sei'vioe  he  received  a 
peck  of  oats  a  year  and  at  Christmas  a 
loaf  of  rye-bread  and  a  candle  from  every 
farmer.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  free 
board  in  the  almshouse.  And  our  inva- 
lid dressed  himself  in  his  best,  put  on  his 
ardre  pour  le  mcrite  on  his  breast,  and 
then  trotted  off  to  the  village,  to  beg  for 
a  candle. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  church- war- 
den, or  rather  to  his  wife. 

^  It  looks  everywhere  as  if  Christmas 


was  coming  again,  and  therefore  old 
Storm  is  out  on  his  feet,"  said  he,  stamp- 
ing hb  wooden  leg  to  the  floor  so  that 
the  windows  shook  ;  this  he  did  to  indi- 
cate that  ho  wanted  to  be  listened  to. 
He  commenced  with  telling  his  story,  as 
ho  was  wont  to  do  at  Christmas,  when 
ho  came  to  receive  his  rye-bread  and  iiis 
candle.  He  had  helped,  he  said,  to  tear 
the  crown  olT  Bonaparte's  head,  just 
when  he  was  ready  to  swallow  Leipzig, 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  had  marched  on 
Stockholm,  to  help  Gustavus  Adolphus 
IV.  from  his  throne.  These  giant  deeds 
had  always  inspired  Mrs.  Churchwarden 
with  reverence,  and  although  not  very 
prone  to  give,  she  gave  to  old  Storm,  and 
thus  it  was  now  ho  received  his  cundio 
and  a  little  balsam  to  warm  his  old  body. 

At  last  came  the  much  talked  of  day, 
on  which  they  should  see  a  living  "  lord." 

Paterfamilias  was  as  quick  on  his  feet, 
as  he  was  on  the  day  when  he  put  the 
"  brideslippers  "  on  his  feet.  Once  more 
inspecting  the  cherished  gun  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  ho  told  grandfather  to 
smoke  the  best  tobacco,  and  recommend- 
ing the  house  and  yard  to  God's  care,  ho 
took  leave  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  gen- 
tly pushed  back  his  boy  who  clnng  to  his 
coat-sleeve  and  wanted  to  be  taken  to 
the  bear  hunt.  Poor  boy,  how  he  wish- 
ed that  he  could  be  put  upon  a  stretch- 
bench  and  stretched  and  stretched,  until 
ho  should  beciimo  as  big  as  papa,  that 
very  minute  1  All  night  the  people  camo 
pouring  into  the  wide  yard  at  the  forge, 
in  order  to  be  in  time  for  tho  call  the 
following  morning.  Not  a  man  was 
missing  at  tho  roll-call,  every  one  was 
there  to  be  present  at  the  great  bear 
hunt  on  their  mountains. 

Stanygernfars  presented  a  lively  ap- 
pearance on  that  clear  moonlight  winter 
morning ;  the  men,  with  hoar  frost  in 
their  beards,  roses  upon  their  frost-beaten 
cheeks,  and  manly  courage  in  their  eyes, 
were  formed  in  a  line,  to  await  the  order 
to  move.  And  then  came  the  lord. 
He  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  dressed 
in  a  simple  hunting-coat  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. Off  went  all  the  hats  and  caps  from 
the  heads  of  their  owners  in  an  instant. 
Tho  lord  put  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
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spoke  a  few  words,  which,  of  coarse, 
were  not  understood  by  his  audience,  but 
which  his  conntryman,  Mr.  Lloyd,  trans- 
lated for  them. 

A  tliundering  hurrah  r.ing  through  the 
air,  and  then  all  the  cnps  had  an  airing. 
But  was  it  the  words  spoken  by  the 
lord  that  had  called  forth  that  wonder- 
ful enthusiasm  ?  At  the  same  moment  a 
tall  figure,  clothed  in  the  fur  of  wild 
beasts,  cnme  sliding  down  the  mountain: 
this  was  *'  Old  Olle,".  Sweden's  greatest 
bear-hunter.  Although  seventy  years  old, 
this  old  man  came  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  upon  his  snow- 
shoes,  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  in 
order  to  sec  face  to  face  the  man 
that  came  to  intrude  upon  his  profession. 

When  this  bear- hunter  of  seventy 
years  was  introduced  to  the  lord,  the 
latter  was  kind  enough  to  say,  that  he 
deemed  it  a  great  honor  to  meet  with 
such  a  man  as  he,  and  Olle  replied  to  his 
greeting,  that  as  the  lord  had  come  such 
a  great  distance  to  hunt  in  these  forests, 
he  had  wished  to  show  him  the  attention 
of  partaking  for  once  in  his  life  in  a 
general  bear-hunt,  lie  said  ho  had  killed 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  bears  since 
his  twelfth  year,  but  always  met  the 
beast  breast  to  breast,  with  no  other 
companion  but  his  faithful  dog  which 
he  had  trained  himself. 

And  now  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  procession  began  to  move  toward  the 
mountains.  When  they  li:id  penetrated 
far  enough  they  halted,  and  each  man 
had  his  place  assigned.  "  Ilallet  " — the 
division  of  the  hunters  that  stands  still 
— was  posted  on  the  right,  and  "  drefact '' 
— the  division  which  moves  forward  to- 
ward the  hall — received  its  position  on 
the  left.  There  was  only  ahout  one 
yard's  distance  between  the  hull  end 
the  "  dref." 

During  the  first  three  or  four  hours, 
luck  did  not  eeem  to  favor  them,  and  Olio 
proposed  that  they  should  take  a  ^'  nep- 
ptagare  "  *  and  they  all  drank  the  health 
of  Diana. 

That  helped,  and  the  hounds  soon  got 
an  old  rhemnatic  **  Nalle  "  (bear)  on  his 
legBi  who,  yet  half  asleep,  stnmbled  right 

•  A  dnogfat  from  tbe  ^ottle^ 


upon  the  lord,  who,  with  a  well-directed 
shot,  killed  him.  With  hurrahs,  the  hun- 
ters drank  the  first  death- ^*  knaeppen." 
Old  Olle  disapproved  such  loud  demon- 
strations, as  he  thought  it  incompatible 
with  a  hunter's  dignity,  besides  being 
very  imprudent,  as  it  might  wake  the 
sleeping  bears.  As  he  knew  that  there 
were  several  lairs  among  these  rocks,  he  * 
entreated  them  to  keep  quiet. 

But  the  experienced  old  man's  warning 
came  too  late,  for  suddenly  a  huge  bear 
came  running  forth,  loudly  growling, 
followed  by  his  mate ;  he  was  evidently 
very  angry  at  liaving  been  disturbed  in 
his  dreams.  When  the  female  bear  saw 
what  was  going  on,  she  returned  quickly 
to  her  lodge,  which  was  in  a  chasm, 
covered  with  rotting  tree-trunks.  She 
went  for  the  defence  of  her  young  ones 
in  cose  «>f  an  attack,  and  well  she  pro- 
tected them,  for  they  only  got  them  by 
stepping  over  her  dead  body.  These 
young  ones,  two  in  number,  about  a  year 
old,  were  caught  alive  and  sent  to  the 
furnaces  on  the  lord's  account,  who 
wished  to  take  them  home. 

The  male,  who  was  a  cunning  beast, 
managed  to  get  outside  the  ring,  and  sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  at  him  without  d'> 
ing  any  harm.  Hijt  tho  leaders  of  the 
"skallyang"  were  prepared  for  his 
dodges,  and  socm  had  the  fellow  '*  holm- 
cd  "  (enclosed).  The  hounds  brought 
him  to  bay,  atid  a  few  balls  stretched 
him  un  the  ground.  The  next  day  the 
hunt  was  more  successful,  and  five  dead 
bc'irs  t(  Id  tho  tale.  A  sad  accident, 
however,  marred  tho  ple.isure  of  that 
day.  It  was  toward  twilight  when  Mr. 
Uoyd  canglit  sight  of  a  bear ;  ho  fired 
and  rnissL'd,  but  hit  one  of  the  drivers, 
who,  in  disobedience  to  the  strictest  or- 
ders had  crossed  the  line,  in  order  to  give 
a  draught  from  his  yet  filled  bottle  to  a 
friend  in  the  opposite  line ;  he  fell  to  the 
ground  a  dead  man. 

The  Swedish  law  sentenced  Lloyd  to 
pay  a  fine  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  in 
gold,  but  he  was  generous  enough  to  give 
of  his  free  will  fifty  dollars  annually  to 
the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  man. 

The  aceidont  had  thrown  a  damper 
upon  tho  whole  enterprise,  and  it  was 
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oondaded  to  murn  the  next  morning  to 
the  forges.  The  men  who  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  hnnt,  were  discharged  witli 
tlie  hearty  thanks  of  the  leaders,  and 
invited  to  come  the  next  day  to  the  iron 
works,  to  join  in  the  festival  which  the 
lord  intended  to  give  them. 

The  student  had  remained  at  home  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  festivity.  It  was 
to  be  a  brilliant  afi^oir,  and  all  the  women 
and  cliildren,  yonng  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  were  invited  to  be  present.  No 
more  beautiful  site  could  have  been  cho- 
sen than  the  little  island  lake,  with  its 
crystallized  surface,  enclosed  by  liigh 
hills,  covered  with  evergreen  trees. 

Lord  Ellsbury,  who  had^  from  the  mo- 
ment he  made  his  appearance  among 
these  warm-hearted  people,  conquered 
all  hearts,  with  his  simple  unostentatious 
manners,  had,  however,  an  overbear- 
ing and  consequential  servant,  who  went 
strutting  about  the  place  in  his  silver- 
gallooned  hunting  dress,  as  if  he  were 
ttie  lord  hiin:?elf.  He  looked  with 
haughty  contempt  upon  the  preparations 
mtide  for  a  ball  on  the  ice ;  he  thought 
the  beef  was  badly  cooked,  the  air 
abominably  cold,  and  the  people  nothing 
but  two-legged  donkeys,  who  did  not 
kudw  how  to  speak  £ngli^h. 

Our  student  had  occasion  to  find  out 
that  his  young  si^ter•  in-law  was  a  pearl  of 
a  woman,  as  bright  as  calcium  light, 
who  ought  to  wear  a  white  cap.*  She 
had  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  to  send 
the  silvcrgallooned  gentleman  to  the 
BaronV,  as  she  thought  they  were  all 
well  suited  to  each  other. 

The  servant  was  told  that  he  was  to 
go  to  the  house  where  his  master  proba- 
bly would  pass  the  night,  and  to  make 
sure  that  tlie  Baron  should  remain  in 
Ignorance  of  the  real  position  of  the  new- 
comer, they  ordered  the  deaf-and-dumb 
blacksmith  to  drive  him  to  the  hunting- 
castle.  In  the  superintendent's  sleigh, 
drawn  by  the  finest  horses,  tliey  dis- 
patched the  lackey  to  the  Baron's  house. 
Seeing  the  elegant  sleigh  approaching, 
the  Baron  and  his  Baroness  thought  of 
ooarse  that  the  Lord  had  got  tired  of 
his  low  company  and  sought  to  find  re- 

*  Worn  by  the  stadenta  In  TJpfala. 


fuge  in  the  refined  atmosphere  of  the 
house  of  his  equal. 

IIow  unfortunate,  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  studying  the  English  lan- 
guage 1  This  would  debar  him  from  very 
confidential  talk  with  his  noble  guest 
They  did  not  find  that  polish  and  the 
refined  manners  in  their  visitor,  that 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  his 
position ;  but  they  kindly  attributed  that 
to  the  catarrh  from  which  ho  was  suffer- 
ing. However,  they  bestowed  upon  him 
all  the  attention  that  his  position  de- 
manded and  that  they  were  able  to 
give.  Yet  with  all  this  amiability 
and  desire  to  entertain  their  guest,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  difiicult  mat- 
ter, had  not  the  illustrious  foreigner 
fortunately  shown  such  invincible  incli- 
nation for  sleeping.  ^'  That  comes  of  such 
foolish  exposure  as  a  bear  hnnt,"  said 
the  Baron.  "  Poor  gentleman,"  said  the 
Baroness,  "  he  is  worn  out  with  fatigue." 

The  next  day  they  had  made  up  their 
mind  to  drive  to  the  lake,  and  see  how 
the  people  would  amuse  themselves. 
The  Baroness  felt  her  pride  mounting 
to  her  head  when  she  had  the  English 
lord  at  her  side— the  Baron  drove  in 
person — and  she  pictured  to  herself  how 
every  one  would  stare  at  them,  and  envy 
her  good  fortune.  It  would  make  quite 
a  sensation  in  that  dull  neighborhood. 
And  a  sensation  they  did  create. 

Xot  one  of  the  many  guests  that  had 
arrived  before  tiieni  had  dared  to  drive 
on  the  ice,  for  fear  of  marring  the  beau- 
tifully polished  mirror  of  the  lake ;  they 
alighted  on  shore  and  walked  through 
the  triumphal  arch  built  of  evergreens. 
The  Baron,  however,  took  no  heed  of 
such  trifles  and  drove  right  through  the 
arch  upon  the  ice  with  his  prancing 
horses,  to  the  student's  great  vexation. 

"There  thev  come!"  shouted  the 
women  and  children,  when  the  first 
sound  of  the  bugle  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  hunting-party. 

Four  of  the  tallest  men  were  posted 
as  guards  at  the  triumphal  arch,  dressed 
in  green,  with  high  bear-flkin  caps  on 
their  heads.  Near  them  stood  a  hand- 
barrow  covered  with  red  bags,  upon 
which  they  intended  to  seat  the  "  bear* 
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king  "  (best  shot).  Of  course,  the  lord 
was  declared  bear-king,  and,  with  voci- 
ferous hurrahing,  they  carried  him  all 
around  the  place  of  festivity,  followed 
by  the  hunters  in  procession. 

Scarcely  had  the  pseudo-Lord  caught 
sight  of  Lis  master,  when  he  precipitate- 
ly left  the  honorable  seat  at  the  side  of 
the  Baronesd,  following,  like  a  faithful 
dog,  at  the  heels  of  his  master,  to  the 
unspeakable  surprise  of  the  baronial 
couple.  But  how  great  was  their  horror 
and  dismay,  when  at  this  moment  the 
arch  rogue  of  a  student  stepped  up  to 
the  Baron  and,  in  the  name  of  the  super- 
intendent, thanked  him  for  the  extraor- 
dinary kindness  they  had  shown  the 
lord's  lackey,  in  bringing  him  here  in 
their  own  sleigh  1  Of  course,  the  Bar- 
oness could  do  nothing  better  than  faint, 
under  such  circumstances ;  the  Baron, 
not  over  alarmed  about  his  better  half's 
critical  situation,  gave  his  horses  the 
whip,  and  they  flew  with  their  precious 
load  like  a  whirlwind  over  the  polished 
surface  on  their  way  homeward,  follow- 
ed by  the  shouts  of  the  excited  multitude. 
The  festival  was  pronounced  a  complete 
success  by  the  connoisseurs,  favored  as 
it  was  by  a  calm  and  moonlight  sky,  and 
many  compliments  did  the  student  re- 
ceive. A  hundred  tar-barrels  were  burn- 
ing on  the  surrounding  hilltops.  A  stand 
was  erected  for  a  band  of  musicians  from 
the  city,  and  refreshments  were  served 
to  the  people. 

Here  and  there  stood  large  tubs,  orna- 


mented with  evergreens,  which  contain- 
ed punch,  wine,  or  bryla,*  in  demijohns ; 
the  last-named  drink,  which  was  in  a 
large  bowl,  was  set  fire  to  the  moment 
the  lord  aiTived  at  the  stand,  throwing 
a  pale-blue  glimmer  on  the  faces  of  the 
curious  crowd.  Thus  the  people  cele- 
brated a  real  northern  Bacchanal.  Af- 
ter the  glasses  were  filled  the  bear-king's 
health  was  proposed,  to  which  the  now 
dethroned  king  answered  in  a  few  words 
of  thanks,  proposing  in  his  turn  the 
health  of  all  the  ladies.  At  the  close, 
the  lord  thanked  the  Swedish  people 
for  their  hospitality,  and  after  singing  an 
old  Swedish  drinking  song,  the  people 
began  to  disperse,  leaving  the  field  to  any 
bear,  that  might  like  to  hold  a  funeral 
feast  over  their  murdered  comrades. 

Tboa  ancient  Swedish  land, 
WhoBO  oastom  eUnds  unchanged, 
That  wine  and  cheer  go  hand  in  hand 
With  strength  and  fortitude. 
And  to  the  leeaon  gladly  bonnd, 
Drink  out,  drink  ont  I 
The  warrior  bears  the  merry  sound 
Four  in  I  pour  in  I 

For  courage  gives  the  sparkling  wine 
When  next  he  forms  in  battle-line. 

Though  Svea^B sons  today 
Haye  changed  the  horn  to  glass, 
For  hut  now  palace  gay, 
And  fSte  for  good  old  feast, 
Our  drinks  we  have  fk'om  olden  times, 
Qutar  I  gut&r  I 

We  ihout  our  father's  drinking  rhymed, 
Gutir  I  gutar  I 

And  drink  as  they,  in  every  bowl, 
The  stranger's  welcome,  heart  and  soul  I 


*  A  dxlnk  prepared  of  cognac,  raisins,  augnr,  and 
spicea. ' 
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My  ancestry  was  New  England  Puri- 
tan and  Qoakor.  I  became  a  pupil  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  onlj  toward  the  close 
of  my  school  life,  spent,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  New  England  public  schools  and 
Protestant  seminaries.  The  event  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  my  baptism  that  I 
viewed  my  convent  surroundings  with 
very  nnaccustomed  eyes.  How  forlorn 
I  felt  that  rainy  afternoon  in  May,  so  raw 
and  dreary  that  the  blossomed  apple- 
trees  looked  all  out  of  heart,  when  I 
heard  the  carriage  that  had  brought  me 
to  the  convent,  rattling  away  down  the 
bill  towards  the  porter's  lodge,  on  its 
way  to  the  city,  and  I  sat  shaking  in  the 
parlor  awaiting  my  reception  and  inspec- 
tion, by  a  formidable  being  of  a  species 
utterly  strange  to  me  I 

The  room  was  comfortably  furnished ; 
on  the  wall  were  devotional  pictures, 
and  various  specimens  6f  pupils'  handi- 
work ;  at  tlie  piano  a  tall,  pale,  sweet- 
faced  girl  with  red  hair,  in  a  uniform  of 
dark  blue,  with  broad  azure  ribbon,  its 
ends  heavily  fringed  with  gold,  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  and  knotted  at  the 
waist  on  the  other  side,  practised  vigor- 
ously with  never  the  lifting  of  a  curious 
eyelash  toward  me,  and  in  the  hall  out- 
side the  portress,  a  stout  florid  Irishwo- 
man at  whom  I  was  as  frightened  as  if 
she  had  been  the  Superior  herself,  was 
bustliDg  about  the  removal  of  my  trunk 
and  packages,  moving  softly  sliod,  but 
with  ponderous  tread. 

I  had  some  little  time  to  wait  before 
any  one  appeared  to  take  me  in  charge, 
and,  somewhat  recovered  from  my  first 
flutter,  I  was  staring  my  intensest  at  the 
back  of  the  indefatigable  musician's  head, 
determined  to  force  her  to  look  round  at 
me,  when  a  soft  voice  said :  "  This  is 
our  new  pupil,  Mrs.  — 's  god-child  I  Wel- 
come to  the  Sacred  Heart  I  "  and  I  turn- 
ed to  find  a  slender,  black-draped  figure 
at  my  side,  two  cordial  hands  stretched 
oat  to  me,  and  pleasant  black  eyes  beam- 


ing at  me  from  a  face  fairly  dazzling  in  its 
whiteness.  I  rose,  gave  my  hands  to  the 
warm  light  grasp,  and  said  (very  proud 
of  the  new  baptismal  part  of  my  name), 
"  Yes,  it  is  Mary  Aloysia  Elliott,  and  I 

left  C yesterday."    "Mary  Aloysia  ? 

Why,  that  is  Ma  Mh'c^s  own  name  I  we 
must  tell  her  about  that,"  and  after  a 
few  inquiries  as  to  my  journey,  my  need 
of  refreshment,  etc,  I  was  taken  to  the 
chapel,  to  offer  a  thanksgiving  for  my 
safe  arrival,  and  thence  to  the  "  Vestry," 
where  I  was  left  to  assist  at  the  unpack- 
ing of  my  wardrobe,  and  to  be  duly  in- 
structed in  the  routine  of  toilette  arrange- 
ments in  my  new  home.  "  Vestry,"  has 
to  Protestant  ears  a  wonderfully  eccle- 
siastical significance,  but  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  it  is  only  a  pupil's  translation  of 
the  French  appellation  Vestiaire^  ward- 
robe, or  dressing  room.  It  was  a  great 
room  lined  with  deep  shelves  partitioned 
off  into  squares — a  sort  of  honey-comb 
pressed  ilat  to  the  walls.  Tlicse  squares 
were  numbered  and  filled  witli  clothing, 
and  at  a  huge  table  two  or  three  nuns 
were  busy  assorting  piles  of  garments 
from  the  monstrous  baskets  just  come 
from  the  laundry.  To  one  of  them  my 
conductress  had  spoken  before  leaving 
me,  and  after  a  little  she  came  to  me, — a 
largo,  brown,  fine-looking  French  wo- 
man, yankee  capability  in  every  motion 
and  feature.  Briskly  she  addressed  me : 
"  Vous venez  iVarriver^  n'esUce  pas  f  Voici 
*totre  malk.  La  cUf^  sHl  vous  plait,^^ 
but  brief  as  this  was  I  could  only  stare 
and  smile  helplessly.  Yet  had  I  not  been 
reckoned  a  capital  French  scholar  ?  Had 
such  thrilling  sentences  as  "  No,  sir,  I 
have  neither  the  asses'  hay,  nor  the  tai- 
lor's golden  button,  but  I  have  the  wood- 
en hammer  and  silver  candlesticks  of  the 
shoemaker,"  any  terrors  for  me  ?  Had  I 
not  floated  lightly  down  Corinne  on  the 
ever-swelling  torrent  of  Oswald's  tears? 
Did  I  ever  trip  in  «'d»  aUer^  or  s'asseoir^  or 
hesitate  between  de  and  d  ?    But  this  tiny 
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"flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly," 

confounded  me  quite.  My  questioner  di- 
vining the  cause  of  my  embarrassment, 
with  a  swift "  lei,  ma  saur,^^  summoned 
an  interpreter,  and  in  another  moment 
the  key  was  in  its  ward  in  the  trunk,  the 
nun  on  her  knees  before  it  carefully  lift- 
ing out  my  various  belongings  and  des- 
patching them  to  two  high  compartments 
accessible  only  by  a  tall  step-ludder — a 
prospect  I  contemplated  rather  ruefully. 
When  this  readjustment  hud  been  duly  ef- 
fected, and  I  had  been  told  through  the 
interpreting  sister  that  I  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  two  visits  per  week  to  the 
vestry,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoonk ,  that  on  each  of  these  days  I 
should  be  expected  to  select  such  and 
such  garments;  that  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  a  uniform  was  worn,  which  I 
must  forthwith  procure,  for  summer  a 
pink  skirt  with  a  white  body  :  the  two 
or  three  lower  strata  of  my  trunk  were 
to  bo  considered.  Tlie«e  were  books, 
mainly;  school-books  and  a  carefully  se- 
lected treasure  of  miscellaneous  reading. 
Madame  shook  her  head,  rose,  locked  the 
trunk,  and  dropped  the  key  in  her  pock- 
et. "But  I  must  have  ngiy  books,"  I 
expostulated  to  the  English-speaking  sis- 
ter. "  All  books  brought  here  are  exam- 
ined," she  returned,  '^  but  you  will  have 
them  in  a  few  days;  though  if  there  are 
any  that  M.idame  Johns  thinks  better 
not  read  here,  they  will  be  put  away 
in  your  trunk,  which  you  won't  see  again 
until  you  go  home." 

Here  came  an  interruption;  my  musi- 
cal acquaintance  of  the  parlor.  '*  Sister," 
she  said,  ^^  Madame  Burtol  says  I  am  to 
take  the  young  lady  to  our  dormitory, 
show  her  her  alcove,  and  then  find  a 
place  for  her  in  the  refectory.  Are  you 
ready  now,"  turning  to  me.  "I  am  Ho- 
nor Morgan,  if  you  please." 

**  And  I  am  Mary  Elliott.  Yes,  quite 
ready." 

"  Sister,  youMl  bring  her  things,  won't 
you  ?  Kate  Gaynor's  bed,  you  know," 
and  Honor  took  my  hand  and  led  mo  out 
of  the  room.  Down-stairs  and  along 
corridors  we  went,  past  several  dormito- 
ries that  Honor  named,  till,  finally,  we 


reached  the  one  where  I  was  billeted. 
A  long  light  room,  not  bright  on  my 
dismal  first  day,  but  charming  when  full 
of  sunshine,  French  windows  at  either 
end,  opening  upon  a  superb  view  of  a 
grand  river,  and  on  the  quieter  scene  at 
the  convent's  back — the  hill  with  a  tiny 
chapel,  shrubberies,  old  trees,  winding 
paths,  and  a  great  garden,  guy  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  with  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers. A  little  font  for  holy  water  hung 
beside  the  door ;  high  up  between  the 
windows  was  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  flowers  and  candles  before 
it.  Down  either  side  of  the  room,  par- 
titions reaching  mid-way  to  the  ceiling, 
formed  alcoves  large  enough  to  hold  a 
single  bed,  chair,  and  washstand.  White 
curtains  were  looped  in  front  of  the  al- 
coves, the  beds  were  dressed  in  white, 
bright  velvet  mats  lay  in  front  of  each, 
and  a  long  strip  of  carpet  covered  the 
space  between  the  rows  of  alcoves. 
Elsewhere  the  floor  was  bare,  painted  a 
soft  cream  color,  shining  with  varnish, 
and  sweet  as  a  nut  with  cleanliness. 
My  own  little  niche  was  pointed  out,  and 
then  we  sat  down  upon  my  bed  and  ask- 
ed and  answered  each  other  a  good  many 
questions.  The  personal  <»nes  over,  I 
inquired  concerning  the  difference  in  the 
costume  of  the  nuns ;  the  robe  of  some 
consisting  of  black  dress  with  cape  fall- 
ing to  the  waist,  a  silver  cross  ui^on  the 
breast,  a  linen  close-fitting  cap  with  very 
wide  fluted  tarletan  border  enclosing  the 
face  ray-wise,  and  a  thin  long  black  veil 
falling  over  the  shoulders ;  while  the  at- 
tire of  the  others  was  much  coar^er,  the 
cape  was  a  small  shawl,  the  veil,  thick, 
and  much  reduced  in  size, and  the  cap  bor- 
derless, with  an  odd  plaited  little  visor. 
Honor  told  me  that  the  Order  included 
two  classes  of  nuns,  the  teachers.  Ladies 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  lay  sisters. 
The  latter  perform  the  menial  labor  of 
the  convents,  and  have  commonly  been 
servants,  or  are  from  the  quite  uneduca- 
ted class.  The  first  dress  was  that  worn 
by  the  Ladies,  and  was,  said  Honor,  the 
dress  long  ago  worn  by  widows  in  France. 
"  For  you  know,  I  suppose,"  sl^e  went 
on,  ^^  that  the  Order  was  established 
there,  in  the  dark  days  following  the 
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Beign  of  Terror,  by  Madame  Baras  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ooold 
not  be  called  Jesuits  then,  but  were 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  and  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  In  order  not  to  draw  at- 
tention to  their  fir^t  little  commuuitj, 
the  Ladies  wore  the  widow's  dress  of 
that  period,  tliough  I  believe  then  the 
dress  was  of  heavy  silk,  and  the  caps 
had  two  or  three  of  the  fluted  borders ; 
but  of  course  thoj  changed  such  matters 
08  soon  as  they  could  on  account  of  holy 
poverty.  Bnt  tlie  La'lies  don't  all  wear 
crosses,  only  those  who  are  *  professed,' 
or  have  made  vows  for  life.  A  postu- 
lant is  hero  three  months  before  she 
makes  any  vow,  or  changes  her  dress ; 
then  she  is  a  novice,  and  her  veil  is  white. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  she  takes  the 
black  veil,  though  her  vows  are  not  yet 
final,  and  after  five  more,  if  she  still  per- 
severes, and  the  good  Mothers  are  satis- 
fied as  to  her  vocation,  the  profession 
for  life  is  made,  and  then  the  cross  is  as- 
sumed, seven  to  eight  years  after  her  en- 
trance." 

*'And  you  say  'Madam,'  addressing 
any  one  of  the  Ladies  ?  " 

"  Yes,  always." 

"And  this  blue  ribbon  you  wear,"  I 
said,  touching  it,  "  what  does  this  mean, 
please  ? " 

"Well,  it  means  that  those  who  wear 
them  have  a  good  many  pleasant  little 
duties  to  do :  to  take  care  of  new-comers, 
like  yourself,  and  see  that  they  don't  feel 
neglected  and  forlorn ;  to  beg  favors  of 
the  teachers ;  to  be  a  sort  of  confidential 
prime-ministers  and  general  pourers  of  oil 
on  troubled  waters.  They  are  ribbons 
of  honor,  are  gained  by  general  award, 
and  there  are  several  grades — Ist,  2d, 
8d,  etc.  Each  class-room  has  adifiercnt 
color,  and  we  have  to  look  pretty  strait- 
ly  to  our  ways,  I  can  tell  you.  It's  a 
dreadful  reproach  after  an  offence  to 
hear,  *  why,  she's  a  Ribbon.*  " 

Here  a  great  bell  sounded  from  be- 
low. 

"  That's  supper,"  said  Honor,  starting 
up.  "  Now  we'll  go  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  slip  into  place  as  the 
ficholars  march  by." 

We  were  in  time  to  see  them  all,  the 


little  ones,  almost  babies,  coming  first, 
their  teacher  marching  backward  before 
them.  Then,  in  perfect  silence,  class- 
room after  class-room,  till  the  great  girls 
of  the  first  eoura  ended  the  procession, 
and  among  these  we  had  taken  places. 
A  great  low  room  was  the  refectory,  with 
tables  running  around  and  across  it,  back- 
less benches  for  seats,  mid-way  of  the 
l]all  a  very  high  Reader's  seat,  and  in  one 
corner  a  square  buttry-window  through 
which  food  was  passed.  Near  this  win- 
dow a  group  of  sisters  waited  to  serve, 
and  very  spruce  they  looked  in  their 
white  linen  bib-aprons,  and  white  sleeves 
drawn  over  their  black  ones.  One  or 
two  Ladies  were  in  the  room,  one  of  the 
scholars  repeated  the  Benedicite^  we  took 
our  seats,  were  served,  and  not  till  then 
did  a  little  bell  tinkle  to  denote  that 
silence  was  over ;  and  from  two  hundred 
mouths  burst  a  torrent  of  sound  that 
seemed  as  if  it  could  never  agdn  be 
stayed. 

Perhaps  here  I  had  better  anticipate 
somewhat  of  after-knowledge,  and  then 
we  shall  not  need  to  descend  the  dark 
staircase  to  the  refectory  again.  We 
always  marched  to  and  from  meals  in 
silence.  At  breakfast  if  we  could  not 
speak  French,  closed  lips  were  our  por- 
tion; and  didn't  we  hurry  to  unseal 
tliemi  Absurd  enough  were  the  first 
attempts,  bnt  blunders  were  so  common 
that  nobody  laughed.  At  dinner,  si- 
lence, and  a  Reader  in  the  chair;  first. 
In  Nomine  Domini  Noatrij  devotional 
reading,  generally  a  brief  portion  of  a 
Saint's  Life;  then  a  sufficiently  unex- 
citing continued  tale.  A  bad  business 
I  believe  some  of  the  youthful  critics 
thought  these  readings,  so  broken  were 
they  by  clatter  of  table  equipage  and 
demands  for  service,  and  occasionally  so 
unpleasant  by  reason  of  some  detailed 
mortification  of  flesh  or  sense,  that  sun- 
dry undisciplined  stomachs  would  rebel 
in  nausea. 

At  supper  we  chatted  to  our  hearts' 
content  in  English,  and  what  gay  suppers 
they  were,  to  be  sure  I  Now  and  then, 
when  the  whole  school  had  been  at  fault 
or  when  the  offenders,  in  a  turbulent 
march  down-stairs,  could  not  be  dctec- 
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ted,  we  were  all  kept  in  silence,  part  or 
the  whole  of  a  meal,  and  I  know  no  small 
penance  was  ever  so  dreaded.  Our  break- 
fasts were  plain,  no  cooking,  because 
every  one  in  the  honse  went  to  Mass ; 
thick  bread  and  batter,  and  chocolate, 
coffee,  tea,  warm  milk  and  cold  milk  at 
pleasure.  I  suppose  the  coffee,  tea,  etc., 
were  put  in  the  pots  over  nigbt,  for  one 
morning  a  huge  cockroach  came  whirling 
from  the  coffee-pot  spout  into  my  cup, 
greatly  to  the  dismay  of  the  good  sister 
who  was  serving. 

At  dinner  we  began  with  soup ;  then 
meat,  two  vegetables,  a  wedge  of  bread, 
and  a  nice  dessert  No  butter,  save  on 
Fridays  and  abstinence  days;  Our  meat 
was  in  funny  blocks,  nearly  boneless,  and 
though  it  was  good,  we  didn^t  always 
know  whether  we  had  beef  or  mutton. 

It  was  served  from  great  pans,  and 
once  a  French  girl  beside  me  got  a  broil- 
ed spring  chicken  as  her  portion  of  beef. 
It  had  been  cooked  for  a  parlor  boarder, 
and  was  such  a  fine  brown  that  nobody 
noticed  it  among  the  beef.  After  dinner 
the  fortunate  eater  of  the  prize  sent 
her  compliments  to  la  saur  cumniire  ; 
this  was  too  much ;  "  Oik,  la  coquine  I " 
cried  the  justly-irate  sister,  ^^jlguree-vous 
qu'elle  a  mangee  mon  poulet  aans  dire 
un  mot  /  " 

At  four  P.M.  we  had  godt&t — an  apple, 
or  any  fruit  in  season,  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread, a  slice  of  bread  and  syrup. 

At  supper,  two  hot  dishes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  chocolate,  and  milk. 

The  food  was  always  abundant  and 
good,  but  we  were  never  allowed  to  eat 
a  mouthful  save  at  mcal-times,  and  any 
box  or  basket  of  home-sent  "  goodies " 
must  be  sent  to  the  store-room,  whence  it 
appeared  beside  ono^s  plate  at  meals  so 
long  as  the  contents  lasted ;  and  as  these 
were  dispensed  with  lavish  hand  as  far 
as  they  would  go,  no  one  was  made  ill  by 
an  over  supply.  The  thoughtfulness  of 
my  own  home  people  usually  took  the  form 
of  fruit,  and  one  unlucky  great  basket  of 
superb  bartletts  arrived  in  the  September 
Ember  week.  There  are  three  fasting 
days  in  which,  of  course,  we  would  not 
take  dainties,  and  those  over,  sister  Kelly 
pitifully  took  me  to  the  store-room  and 


displayed  a  shelf-full)  of  the  toothsome 
beauties,  "  all  mnshmolly  "  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  it.  That  woe  a  stroke ! 
An  uncommonly  flavorless  breakfast  was 
that  at  our  table  that  morning,  and  sister 
Kelly's  doleful,  sympathizing  looks 
wouldn't  suflfer  us  to  forget  our  woe. 

Some  of  the  gourmands  among  us  who 
were  sufficiently  well  furnished  with 
pocket-money,  had  always  at  breakfast  oi 
supper  a  private  supply  of  Bologna  sau- 
sage, sardines,  or  guava  jelly  ;  but  the 
custom  was  frowned  upon,  and  has  since 
been  abolished,  I  believe. 

Every  pupil  carried  her  own  table  sil- 
ver— two  forks,  knives,  spoons,  napkin- 
ring,  and '  silver  cup.  At  the  close  of 
each  meal  tiny  basins  of  hot  water  were 
handed  about,  with  towels,  and  we 
washed  our  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
then  rolled  them  in  our  napkins,  slipped 
the  ring  over,  clapped  the  cup  on  the 
end  of  the  roll,  and  Toild  !  the  "  cover  " 
was  all  ready  for  the  next  meal.  At  night 
we  used  to  see  a  large  clothes-basket 
piled  with  these  "  covers  "  going  up-stairs 
to  the  Treasury  between  two  stout-armed 
sisters,  and  we  often  talked  of  the  won- 
derful courage  Madame  Conway  who 
slept  there  must  possess. 

There  wore  four  class-rooms,  or  coura^ 
as  they  were  called, —  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  the  fourth  being  the 
baby  cours^  little  creatures  from  four  to 
seven  years  old. 

The  desks  were  ranged  against  the 
walls  so  that  no  one  suffered  distrac- 
tion save  from  an  either-hand  neighbor ; 
and  at  those  desks  great  part  of  our 
school-life  was  spent :  we  studied  there ; 
kneeling  before  them  we  said  our  pray- 
ers morning  and  evening,  and  recited 
the  rosary ;  sitting  at  them  we  assisted 
at  lectures ;  or  standing  received  repri- 
mands, commands,  visitors;  indeed,  so 
frequent  was  the  order,  "  To  your  desk- 
places  I  "  that  an  impetuous  Ribbon  de- 
clared we  should  take  off  our  aprons 
and  go  to  Heaven  in  our  "  desk-places  I  " 

Perhaps  a  day's  routine  will  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  our  life. 

We  rise,  let  us  say,  at  six.  At  that 
hour  the  Lady  who  has  charge  of  the  dor- 
mitory and  sleeps  within  it,  walks  down 
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between  the  alcoves  ringing  a  small  bell, 
repeatlDg  then  a  brief  prayer  to  whicb 
the  awakening  scholars  respond.  The 
dressing  proceeds  in  silence  broken  only 
by  low-voiced  requests  to  the  sister  in 
waiting  to  render  assistance.  The  toi- 
lettes completed,  the  beds  are  made,  the 
bell  rings  a  signal  for  the  looping  away 
the  curtains  in  front  of  the  alcoves,  then 
at  the  alcove's  entrance  each  pnpil  sta- 
tions herself,  open  dressing-box  in  hand. 
Between  the  lines  the  teacher  passes 
rapidly  inspecting  each  papil  from  head 
to  foot.  A  frowzy  head,  a  dragging  shoe- 
string, a  rent,  neglected  nails  or  combs 
and  brushes,  are  divined,  almost,  so 
swifb  is  the  whole ;  bnt  such  discipline 
soon  effects  its  end,  and  any  exception  to 
perfect  tidiness  after  a  few  weeks'  expe- 
rience of  it  is  very  rare. 

By  this  time  a  great  bell  rings  in  the 
corridor  below,  leading  from  school- 
rooms to  chnpel,  and  quietly  the  dormi- 
tories are  vacated  and  the  caura  filled. 
The  fourth  coura,  the  babies,  sleep  on 
undisturbed  for  a  while,  for  they  do  not 
appear  at  mass,  and  have  only  to  be  got 
reaily  in  season  for  breakfast. 

We  have  prayers,  one  of  the  more  ex- 
emplary pupils  being  chosen  to  repeat 
them  each  week;  then  rising  we  tie  on 
our  veils,  long  scarfs  of  black  or  white 
net  (the  white  for  holidays),  take  our 
prayer-books  and  march  out  by  twos,  to 
meet  the  other  divisions  in  the  corridor. 

Here  the  Mistress-General  is  in  wait- 
ing, to  see  that  all  is  in  order  due — no 
gaps  in  the  line,  no  tall  girl  slipped  away 
from,  her  matched-in-height  partner  to 
walk  with  a  beloved  but  short  friend, 
no  eccentrically  ad[justed  veil. 

Avery  pretty  sight  is  that  of  the  pnpils' 
entrance  into  chapel  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing ;  the  fresh  air  stirring  the  curtains  in 
the  open  windows  below ;  the  sunshine 
ponring  through  those  in  the  gallery 
above  in  long  slanting  bars  filled  with 
tremulous  golden  dust,  down  among  the 
dark  warm  hues  of  wall,  pillar,  carving. 
And  pavement;  the  white  caps  of  the 
slaters  dotted  about  in  the  galleries ;  the 
kneeUng  figures  of  the  Lodies  in  the  high 
ttaUa  encircling  the  church.  The  sombre 
jew-bedge  of  this  '*  rose-bud  garden  of 


girls"  is  "pious  Barney"  the  gardener 
and  servitor  at  mass,  so  profoundly 
prostrate  in  devotion  upon  the  altar  steps 
that  his  full,  stiffly -starched  alb  is  turned 
over  his  head  like  a  caricatured  ruff;  by- 
and-by  he  will  raise  himself  slowly  to 
the  perpendicular,  with  many  an  awk- 
ward twitch  reduce  the  rebellious  gar- 
ment to  propriety  thereby  disclosing  a 
face  all  shining  and  purple-red  from  his 
position  and  confusion,  and  two  or  three 
giddy-pates  will  have  much  ado  with 
twitching  mouths,  and  will  glance  in  any 
direction  rather  than  toward  the  8ur^ 
vcillanU  kneeling  near ;  then  the  double 
lines  of  girls,  "  dark,  bright,  and  fair," 
coming  slowly  up  the  broad  aisle  through 
the  bars  of  light  and  shadow  to  the  sanc- 
tuary railing,  bending  lowly  there  the 
veiled  heads,  then  separating  to  go  down 
the  side-aisles  to  their  places. 

And,  mass  over,  I  can  hear  at  this  mo- 
ment the  sweet,  faltering  voice  of  the 
French  Mother  of  Novices,  reciting  the 
little  prayer  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  offer  for  the  conversion  of  all  Our 
Lord's  children :  "  Gnlco,  grace,  6  mon 
Dieu,  pour  tant  d'&mes  qui  so  perdent 
chaque  jour  autour  de  nous  I  Grjlco,  6 
mon  Dieu !  .  Voyez  le  dt*mon  qui  s'61ance 
de  Pabimo,  courant  d  d*horribles  con- 
quotes;  il  excite  sa  troupe  infernale,  il 
s'ecrio :  *  des  Ames !  des  Ames  I  Volons  d 
la  perte  des  Ames  I '  £t  les  Ames  tombent 
coinme  les  feuilles  de  Pautomne  dans  le 
gonffre  ^terncl. 

"Etnous  aussi,  6  mon  Dieu,  nous  crions: 
des  Ames  I  des  Ames!  il  nous  faut  des 
Ames  pour  payer  votre  amour  I  pour  ao- 
quittcr  les  dettes  de  roconnaissanoe. 
Nous  vous  les  dcmandous  par  les  plaies 
de  J6sns,  notre  Sauveur  et  notre  Epoux. 
Ces  plaies  adorables  orient  vers  vous 
comme  autant  de  benches  ^lo(iucntes: 
*  GrAce,  grAce,  6  mon  P^re  I  GrAoo  pour 
des  coupables  qui  sent  lo  prix  de  mon 
sang!  donncz-moi  ces  Ames  qui  m'ont 
coute  si  cher ! '  O  mon  Dieu,  les  refuse- 
rez-vous  A  votre  Fils  ?  Nous  vous  les  de- 
mandons  avec  lui,  parlui,  pour  votre  plus 
grande  gloire  et  par  Tintercession  de 
Marie.    Ainsi  soit  il." 

We  return  to  the  class-room,  veils  and 
prayer-books  are  placed  in  the  desks,  and 
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we  descend  to  breakfast.  After  break- 
fast, recreatioD,  perhaps  a  walk,  a  teacher 
with  us  at  recreation,  as  at  any  and  all 
other  times.  Then  follow  study  and 
recitation  hours.  At  recitation,  the 
classes  are  arranged  in  parallelograms, 
or  long  ovals,  the  teacher  at  one  end. 
She  comes  to  class  to  find  every  thing 
arranged,  her  pupils  standing  quietly ; 
they  kneel,  and  slie  repeats  an  invocation 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Veni^  Sancte  Spirit/us^ 
etc.,  the  class  responding.  Kising, 
teacher  and  pupils  courtesy  profoundly 
to  each  other,  then,  at  a  little  signal  from 
a  hand-bell,  all  seat  themselves. 

Lessons  are  concluded  by  a  short  pray- 
er to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  again  the  re- 
ciprocal salute,  and  a  wordless  dispersion. 
In  midmorning,  there  is  a  brief  conver- 
sation interval,  then  lessons  till  dinner. 
At  twelve,  the  Angelas  sounds,  within 
the  honse  and  without  every  occnpation 
ceases,  and  upon  the  knees  prayers  and 
responses  are  repeated. 

Dinner,  then  a  long  walk  in  the  beau- 
tiful gronnds  containing  many  acres. 
Wo  have  one  or  two  teachers  with  us, 
and  perhaps  we  encounter  the  conmiunity 
of  nuns  who  also  walk  at  this  time,  and 
who  are  as  gay  as  we  are,  and  well-nigh 
as  noisy.  And  before  we  go  in,  some  of 
us  love  to  linger  a  moment  at  the  railing 
of  a  little  green  mound,  where  under  tall 
evergreens  the  deceased  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  have  laid  their  hardly-en- 
treated bodies  down  in  a  common  grave 
to  await  the  day  when,  the  serge  put  ofT, 
they  will  follow,  in  shining  raiments,  the 
Lamb,  wheresoever  he  goeth.  De  pro- 
fundis  clamavi  we  say  for  the  souls 
that  are  gone,  and  not  saddened,  but 
helped,  we  turn  to  our  busy  life  again. 

After  the  walk,  sewing.  This  includes 
all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  work,  and 
most  artistic  mending,  and  this  depart- 
ment has  a  special  mistress  in  the  two 
upper  cours. 

We  had  a  downright  and  most  un- 
cajole-able  French  lady  of  the  severest 
possible  notions  of  Art. 

Alas  for  the  ravelled-ont  laborious 
ehf9-<r  autre  of  the  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing 1 

I  call  her  to  mind,  and  fancy  myself 


back  again,  sulkily  ripping  a  nearly-com- 
pleted chemise  wliose  fells  exceeded  her 
ideal  by  a  hair^s  breadth  I  Every  month 
we  competed  for  the  prize  of  plain  sew- 
ing—our work  pillow-cases  generally, 
and  much  of  the  sewing  was  daiuty 
enough  for  a  fairy^s  trousseau. 

Then  the  laborious  marking  in  red  cot- 
ton.   Ink?  one  dared  not  mention  it! 

And  mending  days — how  fast  they 
whisked  around.  Up  from  the  laundry 
came  the  great  basket  of  articles  to  be 
repaired.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  Madame  took  her  stand  beside 
it,  and  a  '*  Ribbon  "  lifted  and  described 
the  articles,  calling  the  name  if  it  were 
decipherable,  leaving  it  to  our  conscien- 
ces if  it  were  not.  And  wasn^t  it  heroic  to 
claim  a  stocking  with  a  hole  to  put  one^s 
head  through,  or  some  garment  with  a 
most  unprincipled  zigzag,  frayed  tear? 
So  I  think  to  this  day,  and  a  virtuous 
glow  steals  through  my  breast  as  I  re- 
flect— but  no  matter  I 

During  sewing  we  were  allowed  a  half- 
hour^s  speech,  then  silence  and  reading 
a  French  tale. 

OoHter  and  lessons  fill  up  the  time 
until  supper.  After  supper,  recreation, 
our  happiest  time  of  the  whole  day. 
The  great  bare  class-rooins  ring  with  in- 
nocent gayety ;  if  the  mistress  who  pre- 
sides is  a  favorite,  the  pupils  cluster 
around  her  as  bees  around  their  queen  ; 
knots  of  dear  friends  here  and  there 
snatch  a  few  sweet  minutes  together, 
feeling  just  guilt  enough  (for  cliques  are 
discouraged  here)  to  add  zest  to  their 
happiness ;  there  are  promenaders  in  the 
corridor ;  groups  of  eager  musicians 
in  the  music  rooms;  the  baby  cours 
is  marshalled  up  to  bed;  and  up  tlio 
stairs  after  them,  if  it  has  been  a  whole 
or  half-holiday,  two  sisters  carry  a  basket 
of  flaunting  dollies ;  the  whole  hive  is 
in  a  pleasant  ferment,  yet  out  of  it  all 
veiled  pupils  are  constantly  seeking  the 
quiet  chapel.  How  lovely  and  peaceful 
it  is  there  at  this  hour  I  The  lamps  of 
the  sanctuary  just  enlighten  the  dimness ; 
the  flowers  on  the  altars  keep  themselves 
in  mind  though  unseen,by  their  perfume ; 
figures  of  nuns  and  pupils  are  kneeling 
here  and  there,  or  going  and  coming 
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with  soft  moyemont;  this  iv'orld  fades 
awaj  with  all  its  griefs  and  distractions, 
and  wo  have  dim  glimpses  of  the  Hea- 
ven that  is  onr  home ;  and  the  hrief, 
hushed,  prayerful  tarry  is  the  crown 
of  the  guarded,  happy  day.  Again 
the  great  hoU  rings,  the  pupils  gather  in 
their  respective  rooms,  and  in  each  a 
half-honr^s  religious  instruction  is  given, 
the  pupils  having  liherty  to  question  as 
they  desire. 

Prayers  follow,  and  when  the  time 
oomcs  for  the  Bxamen,  Madame  Johns, 
who  has  just  given  the  instruction  in  the 
first  courSy  and  who  is  mistress  of  the 
English  studios,  steps  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  asks  the  qnes- 
tions  in  her  own  wonderfully  pathetic 
voice :  "  Did  I  give  my  heart  to  God 
when  I  awoke  ?  Did  I  rise  promptly  ?  at- 
tire myself  decently  ?  Did  I  assist  at  Mass 
and  say  my  prayers  with  attention  and 
devotion?  Have  I  kept  silence  in  tlie 
dormitory,  at  study,  in  class,  going  to 
the  chapel  ?  Uave  I  hecn  jealous  of  the 
the  success  of  others  ?  Have  I  spoken 
uncharitably?  improperly?  against  the 
rules  ?  Have  I  criticized  my  neighbor  ? 
Have  I  failed  in  order,  economy  ?  Have 
I  been  careful  to  render  to  others  that 
>rhich  belonged  to  them  ?  Uave  I  spoken 
falsely  to  conceal  my  faults,  or  for  any 
other  motive?"  And  other  questions 
relating  more  especially  to  a  achool-girl's 
duties  and  temptations.  What  agonies 
I  have  endured  in  the  solemn  hush  of 
tho  Examen  from  the  performances  of  a  ' 
giddy  little  Protestant  kneeling  beside 
me !  She  was  not  in  the  least  malicious 
or  wilfully  bad,  but  never  was  such  a 
feather-brain  I  While  Madame  Johns' 
voice  covered  hers,  she  would  accuse 
herself  audibly  of  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  or  the  most  absurd  nothings,  then 
in  the  pauses  groan  and  strike  her  breast 
with  resounding  and  most  dismal  peni- 
tence. If  Madame  Johns'  car  caught 
anything  unusual,  and  she  stepped  near- 
er, nothing  could  be  more  serious  and 
recollected  than  this  tricksy  sprite's  air, 
while  her  unfortunate  fellow-pupils  with- 
in hearing  were  convulsed  with  tortures 
of  suppressed  laughter. 

After  prayers,  to  the  dormitories  in 
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unbroken  silence.  The  curtains  are 
dropped  before  the  alcoves,  the  little 
white  beds  are  soon  tenanted,  the  Lady 
in  charge  repeats  "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
and  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  "  and  **  I 
give  you  my  heart !  "  the  pupils  respond, 
the  lights  are  extinguished,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  profound  stillness  reigns. 

A  Lady  and  a  lay  Sister  sleep  in  each 
dormitory,  and  neither  by  night  nor  day, 
from  entrance  within,  to  departure  from, 
the  convent,  are  the  scholars  ever  left 
alone.  No  communication  with  the  day- 
pupils  is  permitted,  no  books  or  periodi- 
cals are  read  without  examination. 

As  an  instance  of  this  watchfulness,  I 
remember  that,  during  a  vacation  too 
short  to  permit  some  of  us  to  seek  our 
distant  homes,  a  number  of  the  older 
ones,  finding  the  time  hang  heavily,  de- 
voted two  or  three  hours  daily  to  card- 
playing.  On  several  occasions,  the  Su- 
perior passing  had  seen  us  so  engaged, 
and  at  Inst  she  made  a  pleasant  protest 
against  such  absorption.  We  excused 
ourselves,  alleging  that  we  had  read 
everything,  nothing  to  do,  etc,  and 
presently  thereafter  a  great  armful  of  i)a- 
pers  arrived  with  Madam 's  com- 
pliments to  the  young  ladies.  Something 
claiming  our  attention  then,  we  had  only 
time  to  glance  at  our  literature,  but  we 
noticed  a  half-dozen  or  so  copies  of  the 
New  YorJc  Times  with  woodcuts  of  Dr. 
Burdell  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  full 
accounts  of  the  tragody. 

Some  hours  afterward,  the  Sister  who 
had  brought  them  returned  to  say  that 
Ma  Mere  desired  to  know  if  tlie  young 
ladies  had  read  the  New  York  papers  at 
all,  and  would  we  kindly  return  them  to 
her  at  once  as  Father  B,  desired  to  look 
through  them  for  some  reference.  No 
more  daily  papers  were  sent  us,  and  we 
were  sure  that  Madame  la  Superieuro 
had  accidentally  heard  what  was  in  those 
papers  placed  in  our  hands,  and,  horri- 
fled,  had  devised  a  pretext  for  their  in- 
stant removal. 

With  the  vigilance  that  is  exercised,  I 
believe  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  any  secretly  depraved  child  who 
might  gain  entrance  to  find  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  corrupt  others. 
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It  may  be  said  that  tho  inDOcence  of 
convont-bred  girls  is  the  innocence  of 
ignorance,  wbicb  cannot  endure  once 
tiat  peacefnl  shelter  is  left  for  the  world, 
and  that  they  are  thus  poorly  fitted  to 
encounter  temptation. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
many  aspects  of  ein ;  do  not  know  that 
under  such  forms  it  exists  at  all ;  but  holy 
purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  has 
been  so  constantly  and  carefully  incul- 
cated that,  even  when  the  pupil  is  non- 
Catholic,  and  id  without  the  safeguards 
of  the  daily  Examen^  and  of  frequenting 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  I  think  the 
whole  habit  of  the  life  fur  so  many  form- 
ing years,  and  the  horror  of  sins  against 
the  lily  among  virtues,  are  not  lightly 
lost. 

There  were  in  my  day,  as  always, 
many  Protestants  among  the  scholars. 

Many  from  families  high  in  place  and 
power;  many  the  children  of  professional 
people  who,  leading  public  lives,  would 
know  their  lambs  securely  folded ;  man^ 
part  or  whole  orphans,aud  these  last  with 
orphans  of  Catholic  parentage,  made  up 
that  baby  cours  whose  presence  was  so 
strangely  touching  and  pretty  amongst 
us.  One  round,  dimpled  creature  I  re- 
call, tho  child  of  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  China.  She  was  not  more  than  four 
years  old,  and  was  sent  all  tho  long  way 
in  company  with  her  Chinese  nurse  of 
nine  or  ten,  in  the  care  of  strangers.  I 
think  the  captain's  wife  brought  her  to 
the  convent,  and  a  great  pet  the  little 
thing  became.  The  nurse,  too,  stayed 
several  months,  and  a  droll  figure  she 
was,  with  turned-up  slippers,  odd  silk 
tunics  and  trousers,  and  long  braided 
tails  of  hair,  with  sewing-silk  plaited  in 
at  the  ends  to  give  the  requisite  fashion- 
able length. 

To  all  the  general  religious  observan- 
ces of  the  house  the  Protestants  are  re- 
quired to  conform :  to  attend  mass  and 
vespers,  general  religious  instructions,  to 
be  present  at  night  and  morning  prayers, 
and  nothing  like  disrespect  of  manner 
would  be  suffered.  But  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  them  mingled 
with  the  Catholics  in  special  devotions 
where  their  presence  was  not  a  duty,  or 


to  see  one  quietly  putting  on  her  veil  at 
recreation  to  steal  off  to  the  chapel  for 
solitary  prayer. 

If  I  am  asked  if  they  are  influenced  in 
favor  of  Catholicism,  I  answer,  most  as- 
suredly. Yes.  Not  directly,  if  stipulation 
to  such  effect  has  been  made ;  but  indi- 
rectly in  every  way.  The  tender  little 
customs  and  practices  of  every  hour,  the 
beliefs  of  their  comrades,  the  lives  of 
teachers  revered  and  passionately  loved, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  Religious 
House — all  combine  to  form  an  indirect 
influence  as  impossible  to  guard  against 
as  diflBcult  afterward  to  counteract. 

Indeed,  for  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  youthful  heart,  one  could 
not  wish  it  otherwise. 

One  of  my  own  dearest  friends  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  a  stanch,  belligerent 
Unitarian,  from  New  England — a  girl 
of  fine  intellect,  of  noble,  heroic  strain, 
and  conscientious,  to  the  last  degree. 
"We  belonged  to  that  reprobated  thing, 
"a  set,"  "a  clique."  There  were  five : 
a  beautiful,  highly-accomplished  Spanish 
girl,  from  Caraccas;  a  sensitive,  high- 
spirited  Baltimorean,  of  Irish  descent — 
both  these  "Ribbons,"  and  fervent  Cath- 
olics; a  predestined  belle  from  New  Or- 
leans, a  Catholic,  but  an  indifferent, 
cold,  sarcastic,  worldly  creature,  (she 
told  me  that  when  she  went  out  for  tho 
holidays  she  said  her  prayers  at  night 
because  she  dared  not  omit  them,  but  in 
the  morning — oh  I  well,  in  the  daytime 
•she could  take  care  of  herself);  the  two 
Yankees — Unitarian  and  Convert.  I 
don't  think  we  wished  to  be  rebellious ; 
but  how  to  help  loving  each  other,  con- 
triving little  plots  to  walk  together,  or 
finding  ourselves  in  a  group  tho  instant 
recreation-bell  struck  ?  We  never  could 
help  it.  But  I  was  hopeless  of  my 
Yankee  girl — a  Unitarian  she  would  stay 
I  was  very  sure.  So  pugnacious  and 
thorny  she  was!  The  things  sho  said 
to  me  about  underhand,  managing  Cath- 
olic ways,  Catholic  mendacity,  dirty 
saints,  childish  customs,  and  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  the  greasy  devotion 
of  the  scapular  I  But  before  my  school 
life  was  ended,  I  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
her  baptized,  make  her  First  Communion, 
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and  she  wears  now  tlio  babit  and  black 
Tdl  of  a  Keligious  of  tbo  Sacred  Heart, 
and  a  fervent  and  liappy  nun  tbeso 
clotbe. 

Most  of  tbe  pnpils  make  tbeir  First 
Oommunion  at  tbe  convent.  For  montbs 
in  advance,  tbey  strive  to  conquer  all 
their  little  naughtinesses  that  they  may 
be  judged  worthy  to  be  of  the  number 
chosen  for  that  year.  Several  weeks 
before  the  festival  chosen  for  their  com- 
mnnion,  they  receive  special  religious  in- 
stmction  as  a  class,  and  have  special  de- 
votional exercises.  The  last  tliree  days 
are  spent  in  Retreat  —  a  time  wholly 
given  up  to  spiritual  exercises.  They 
are  sequestered  from  the  other  pupils, 
and  every  hour  has  its  appointed  exer- 
cise— meditation,  spiritual  reading,  pray- 
ers, and  preparation  for  a  general  con- 
fession. Silence  is  kept ;  and  if  the 
attention  bo  not  otherwise  required, 
some  charitable  work  busies  tbe  hands. 
The  great  day  itself  is  made  as  festal 
and  beautiful  as  possible  to  them.  All 
beg  their  prayers,  nuns  and  pupils; 
everybody  embraces  them  when  they 
come  from  the  chapel ;  any  possible 
favors  they  ask  are  granted.  There  is  a 
grand  breakfast,  and  toward  its  close 
they  go  floating  about  in  their  white, 
soft  draperies  and  veils,  distributing 
slices  of  the  great  cakes  sent  or  brought 
by  happy  home-friends  —  for  the  day 
they  are  queens  regnant. 

Most  of  the  pupil  communicants  ap- 
proached the  holy  table  monthly,  and 
at  the  great  festivals,  others  fortnight- 
ly ;  a  few  weekly.  The  priest  who  said 
mass  each  morning  never  heard  confes- 
sions in  the  house.  Our  confessors  were 
priests;  one  came  for  us,  another  for  the 
nuns.  Amusing  things  occurred  some- 
times. I  remember  with  what  horror  I 
saw  a  list  of  things  I  wished  to  recall  in 
confession  drop  from  my  prayer-book, 
where  I  was  kneeling  in  the  gallery,  and 
float  down  into  the  Ladies^  stalls,  whore 
.  we  never  went.  Another  was  in  simi- 
lar tribulation :  "Oh,  I've  lost  my  sins, 
and  somebody  '11  find  them  I  What  sTiall 
I  do  ?  '*  One  little  thing,  of  tender  years, 
was  secretly  much  troubled  in  conscience 
because  she  had  said,  after  emerging 


from  the  confessional,  that  the  Father 
smelt  badly.  This  crime  was  so  enor- 
mous that  she  felt  it  her  terrible  duty 
to  confess  it.  Accordingly,  she  began : 
"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  having  said, 
after  I  went  to  confession  the  last  time, 
tliat  you— smelt  bad."  "  What  did  the 
Father  say  ? "  inquired  the  person  to 
whom  this  was  afterward  detailed. 
"  Why,  he  didn't  say  any  thing.  I  think 
he  laughed ;  and  then,  *  Go  on !  Go  on !' " 

There  are  several  religious  societies 
among  the  scholars — Children  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus;  of  St.  Aloysius;  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Iloly  Angels ;  and  the 
Children  of  Mary.  Each  society  has  for 
badge  a  silver  medal,  worn  on  ribbon  of 
a  distinctive  color.  The  ])resident  is  a 
Religious ;  and  the  two  societies  of  older 
pupils — ^those  of  the  Holy  Angels,  and 
Children  of  Mary — have  their  nicely-ap- 
pointed chapels.  Wonderful  agents  for 
good  are  these  societies.  The  devotion 
of  the  little  children  fur  their  patron, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  was  very  great;  and 
almost  always  it  was  quite  enough  to 
say  to  any  refractory,  **Do  you  think 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus  will  own  such  a 
naughty  little  sister?"  for  instant  sub- 
mission to  follow.  In  the  weekly  meet- 
ings, the  president  points  out  faults  of 
individual  members,  and  encourages  to 
new  struggle  —  always  a  definite  end, 
and  the  way  mapped  out. 

The  Children  of  Mary  may  bo  called 
the  nuns'  staff;  They  lead  in  devotional 
exercises ;  set  on  foot  good  works ;  must 
be  without  reproach ;  devote  themselves 
to  new-comers,  to  the  neglected;  deny 
self  for  any  unpleasant  duty,  from  de- 
livering a  speech  to  the  archbishop,  to  ^ 
sitting  an  hour  in  the  infirmary  with 
the  most  uncongenial  of  sick  scholars. 

Simplicity,  simplicity  from  first  to  last, 
is  the  quality  insisted  upon  by  the  good 
nuns ;  simplicity  in  the  sense  of  perfect 
candor  and  ingenuousness. 

Never  in  any  other  school  have  I  seen 
simple  goodness  take  the  rank  or  possess 
the  infiuenco  it  does  here.  There  is 
great  admiration  of  genius  and  talents, 
but  either  gift  nnallied  with  piety  seems 
characterless  and  powerless — is  outside 
of  the  school  life  and  world. 
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The  system  of  instructions  differs  some- 
what from  that  pursued  in  Protestant 
schools.  Less  prominence  is  given  to 
mathematics ;  I  never  heard  there  of  a 
Greek  lesson,  and  the  class  in  Latin 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  not  always 
maintained.  History  was  a  strong  point ; 
the  critical  study  of  the  English  language 
another;  some  of  the  natural  sciences, 
the  modern  languages,  and  music  were 
most  carefully  taught. 

Much  of  our  teaching  was  oral,  and 
great  use  was  made  of  abstracts,  reviews, 
dictations. 

Withal  our  life  was  not  all  devotion  or 
work ;  we  played  heartily,  and  as  much 
as  we  needed.  And  one  has  to  spend 
much  time  in  silence  to  know  how  eigoy- 
able  simple  speech  is.  We  had  picnics 
in  the  grounds,  games  of  all  sorts,  half- 
days  and  whole  days  of  congcy  which  we 
commonly  celebrated  by  an  uproarious 
hide-and-seek,  or  cache-cache^  as  we 
called  it,  through  the  whole  convent  from 
cellar  to  cupola.  Teachers  joined,  we 
stopped  the  sisters  in  their  work,  the 
fracas  was  terrific.  In  these  at-will  ram- 
pages no  trap-doors,  or  dungeons,  or 
tortured  creatures,  or  skeletons,  or  dark 
secrets  of  whatever  sort  came  to  light, 
nothing  more  terrific  than  a  skull,  which, 
together  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  some 
enterprising  spirit  beheld  upon  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  Ladies'  cells.  An  incredible 
statement  this,  I  know,  but  I  must  report 
after  my  own  knowledge.  And,  in 
another  convent,  doubtless — 

On  great  occasions,  and  in  winter, 
when  we  could  be  less  out  of  doors,  we 
amused  ourselves  with  dramatic  per- 
formances. We  played  little  French 
•comedies  usually,  though  now  and  then, 
when  the  time  or  events  demanded  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,  two  or  three 
clever  wielders  of  the  pen  would  be  set 
at  work  to  concoct  something  fresh,  suit- 
able and  English.  A  ruthless  tragedy 
was  the  Ordinary  result,  full  of  persecuted 
Christians,  martyrdoms,  traditions  in  ac- 
tion. The  scene  lay  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
that  we  mightn't  have  too  much  trouble 
with  our  male  costumes,  the  parts  all 
grandiose  leading  ones,  and  written 
Btraight  at  the  sundry  prominent  artistes. 


And  what  immense  favor  it  found,  to  be 
sure,  when  the  author  read  it  to  the  as- 
sembled troupe  locked  up  in  a  dormitory  I 

The  writer  hereof  well  remembers 
having  the  key  turned  upon  the  Spanish 
member  of  her  cliqne  and  herself  in  one 
of  the  community  rooms  by  our  idolized 
Madame  Johns  who  desired  that  an  ora- 
tion and  a  song  should  be  produced  in  a 
given  time.  Solitary  confiuement  would 
have  been  better,  for  we  chattered  like 
magpieis,  good-gracious-ed  each  other 
over  our  hard  fortune  till  Madame  com- 
ing back  was  disgusted  to  find  only  a 
very  lame  opening  of  an  address,  and  the 
first  two  lines  of  two  verses  of  the 
song;  the  miserable  author  stranded 
hopelessly  high  and  dry  thereon. 

But  the  devising  costume  and  scenery, 
that  was  the  delightful  business  I  Our 
leader  here  was  invariably  the  Italian 
choir-mistress.  She  arranged  music, 
drilled  musicians,  knew  exactly  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  fertility  of  resource 
and  audacity  of  device.  But  obeying  her 
behest  cost  me  once  a  most  miserable 
afternoon.  Curtains,  lace  curtains,  were 
wanted  for  some  stage  arrangements. 

"Madame  Laynez  has  them,"  said 
Madame  Rolando ;  *'  Mary,  go  and  ask  for 
them,  please." 

"Bat  she  is  at  work  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary," I  objected. 

"  Very  well.  You  go  up-stairs  and  ring 
her  bell,  wait  there,  and  she  will  come." 

In  the  excitement  of  the  work  I  started, 
but  before  I  got  up-stairs  I  wished  to 
creep  through  a  knot-hole.  Madame  Lay- 
nez was  a  Spaniard,  of  very  imposing  pre- 
sence, and  fabulous  her  ante-conventual 
wealth  and  state,  according  to  the  roman- 
tic ones.  She  was  Sacristine,  consequent- 
ly her  work  isolated  her  entirely  from 
communication  with  the  pupils.  No  one 
ever  rang  that  bell  save  the  nuns ;  each 
had  her  number  of  strokes.  I  knew  Ma- 
dame Laynez  was  busy  in  the  church,  and 
what  would  she  say  to  me?  Falter- 
ingly,  I  rang  four  strokes,  I  think  it  was, 
and  then  how  I  longed  to  run  away  I 
Presently  she  came,  hurriedly,  and  look- 
ing in  a  surprised  way  on  every  side  for 
the  ReUgiotis  who  had  summoned  her. 
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When  she  comprehencled  that  it  was 
verilj  I  who  had  ran;;,  she  looked 
amazed,  and,  my  errand  stated,  indignant. 
^'  Mais  que  pcnse  Madame  Rolnndo  ?  Je 
ne  garde  pas  les  rideaax,  moi  I  '*  and  with- 
out another  word  she  turned  and  left  me 
wilted  utterly.  .1  helieve  I  sneaked 
away  into  the  chapel  gallery  and  cried, 
and  when,  on  my  descent,  Madam  Eolan- 
do  ironically  inquired  if  I  had  hecn  trav- 
elling, my  woes  burst  forth  in  very  vivid 
language.  Xcver  did  I  meddle  agaui 
with  the  nuns^  belL 

Of  course,  in  a  paper  like  this  I  refer 
to  the  community  of  nuns  only  as  the  re- 
ligious life  touched  our  youthful,  secular 
one ;  but  how  dearly  we  loved  them,  and 
what  a  flavor  of  story,  mystery,  and  ro- 
mance there  was  in  our  surroundings, 
and  in  the  legends  of  the  house  I  What 
picturesque  figures,  tool  There  was 
Madam  Rolando,  brilliant  and  gay — in- 
tensely plain,  but  with  great  flashing  eyes 
and  eloquent  lips  that  made  you  forget 
all  other  features.  She  was  one  of  the 
exiles  of  '48 — was  it  not  ?  Their  convent 
was  in  Turin,  and  they  escaped  in  dis- 
guise. 

Herself  and  one  other  were  sent  to 
America.  *•  Droll  frights  we  were,"  said 
she,  "  with  our  short  hair,  clothes  not 
made  for  us,  rolled  up  on  deck  in  gay 
shawls,  two  sea-sick  bundles  of  misery." 
An  old  gentleman  on  board  labored  ear- 
nestly to  win  them  from  the  error  of  their 
Catholic  ways,  making  them  long  ha- 
rangues ending  grandly,  each  time,  with 
"Fiat  lux  I"  They  did  not  know  his 
name,  but,  "  Here  comes  Mr.  Fiat  lux  I  " 
they  said  to  each  other  as  he  daily  hove 
in  sight  and  bore  down  upou  them. 

Once  I  heard  Madame  R.  relate  her  ex- 
perience of  the  Armenian  forms  in  offer- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Madame 
was  surveillante  one  morning  that  two 
Armenian  monks  were  to  celebrate  Mass 
at  th^  convent.  It  was  her  duty  to  keep 
the  pupils  in  order,  and  to  signal  them  to 
rise,  kneel,  etc.,  at  the  proper  places, 
differing  as  they  do  from  the  Latin  cere- 
monies. Madame  herself  did  not  know 
them  at  all,  but  trusted  to  divine  them 
quickly  enough.  But  things  went  very 
strangely,  and  tlien  there  was  a  long 


period  in  which  the  two  Fathers  went 
groping  almost  on  their  hands  and  knees 
round  the  sanctuary,  up  and  down  the 
altar  steps,  behind  the  altar,  behaving 
altogether  so  grotesquely  that  there  be- 
gan to  be  ebullition  among  the  scholars. 
"  I  frowned  at  them  my  savagest,"  went 
on  Madame,  "  then  buried  my  face  quick- 
ly in  my  hands,  to  hide  how  nearly  set 
off  I  was  myself.  I  kept  them  getting  up 
and  getting  down,  and  was  terribly  exer- 
cised with  it  all,  and  then  was  told  after- 
ward by  the  Fathers  that  it  was  nearly  all 
wrong ;  that  we  stood  up  when  we  should 
have  knelt,  and  knelt  when  we  should 
have  sat  down,  and  that  the  queer  grop- 
ings  which  nearly  made  us  disgrace  our 
selves,  but  through  which  wo  had  hum- 
bly staid  on  our  kncef^  were  not  at  all 
part  of  the  service,  but  a  search  for  a 
dropped  knife  which  they  use  in  separat- 
ing the  waftr  I " 

Then  there  was  the  librarian  of  the 
French  library — a  middle-aged  French 
lady,  with  manners  courtly  d  toute  e- 
prcuve.  She  had  been  a  nuu  many  years, 
and  had  quite  old-world  ideas  even  for 
that  conservative  place,  a  convent.  But 
how  thoroughly  good  she  was,  with  a 
real  French,  gentle,  sentimental  piety. 
Iler  life  was  more  sedentary  than  the 
others',  and  I  suppose  her  habit  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  though  the  serge  had  been 
an  unworthy  i)urchase,  and  was  turned 
quite  green,  still  she  wore  it  for  holy 
poverty's  sake,  and  when  she  came  down 
to  preside  at  an  out-door  recreation  in 
the  strong  sunshinc,she  was  absurdly  like 
a  dull  old  fly,  so  rusty  wore  the  hues, 
and  yet  with  glancing  prismatic  lights. 

Another  French  nun  there  was  very 
beautiful,  quite  young,  yet  already  wear- 
ing her  silver  cross.  It  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  be  too  charming ;  everywhere 
the  pupils  raved  over  her,  so  that  her  life 
was  almost  a  constant  journey,  with  short 
sojourn  in  one  House  after  another  of 
the  Order. 

It  was  curious  that  almost  none  of  the 
French  nuns  ever  learned  to  speak  Eng* 
lish.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  Ameri- 
ca many  years,  yet  knew  but  a  few  com- 
monest words. 

Among  the  Sisters  there  was  she  whom 
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we  called  the  Garden  Sister;  a  CaDadian, 
I  believe,  and  worked  constantly  in  the 
garden.  What  a  robust  figure  it  was! 
the  skin  like  leather,  and  brown  as  nuts, 
her  white  visor  in  effective  contrast  to 
her  tint,  and  her  coal-black  eyes. 

Another  little  Canadian  was  my  favor- 
ite, one  brimming  over  with  mischief. 

The  privilege  was  accorded  me  of 
taking  every  morning  my  accustomed 
cold  bath.  The  bath-rooms,  six  or  seven 
in  number,  were  partitioned  off  from 
small  rooms  in  which  were  pianos  for 
practising,  the  partitions  not  reaching  to 
the  ceiling.  The  piano-rooms  it  was  Sister 
Garden's  duty  to  sweep  every  morning, 
and  she  was  generally  about  this  work 
when  I  took  my  bath.  One  morning  I 
heard  her  come  in,  place  her  broom 
against  my  bath-door  and  go  out  again. 
Instantly  I  opened  the  door,  took  in  the 
broom,  locked  the  door,  and  went  on 
with  ray  bath.  Presently  she  came  back, 
looked  about,  '^Od  est-ee  queje  Vai  mis  f  " 
I  heard  her  mutter,  and  then  there  was 
silence.  A  little  rustle  at  the  top  of  my 
partition  attracted  me,  and  there  ap- 
peared a  ruddy  hand  and  arm,  and  in- 


stantly in  the  water  beside  me  descend- 
ed, plump,  a  little  kitten  hissing  and 
clawing  vigorously.  Then  and  there  a 
screaming,  dripping  exodus  was  made. 
I  gathered  up  the  hideous  little  victim, 
and  opening  the  door  to  push  it  out  and 
deliver  Sister  a  philippic  upon  her  inhu- 
manity, I  found  her  doubled  up  in  silent 
laughter  on  the  piano,  and  was  quite  dis- 
armed. I  laughed,  we  were  friends,  "  for- 
ever after,"  and  many  an  enviable  crusty 
end  of  the  loaf  did  I  owe  to  her  in  suc- 
ceeding breakfasts  I 

Dear  old  days  I  beguiling  me  on  and 
on  till  all  patience  should  end,  but  not 
my  reminiscences. 

'Tis  true  we  were  controlled;  were 
hedged  about  by  many  rules ;  were  chil- 
dren, and  not  Girls  of  the  Period ;  obe- 
dience, humility,  suavity,  patience,  St. 
Francis  of  Sales's  "  little  virtues  "  were 
impressed  upon  us ;  we  were  profoundly 
reverential  toward  our  teachers;  the 
whole  atmosphere  we  breathed  had  a 
strong  unworldly,  supernatural  element, 
but  it  did  not  seem  foreign  to  us,  and  in 
it  we  throve  as  perhaps  never  since  in 
body,  heart,  and  soul. 


-♦♦«- 


BROWLER'S  DEFALCATION. 


"Wb  always  used  to  pity  Browler  on 
account  of  his  three  sisters ;  though  I  do 
not  suppose  he  would  have  cared  much 
what  we  thought,  even  if  he  knew. 

But  it  was  really  comical  to  us  fel- 
lows to  see  the  way  he  toted  those  three 
old  girls  around.  He  was  great  for  lec- 
tures ;  and  because  he  scribbled  a  little 
for  the  papers,  plenty  of  tickets  came  to 
him  with  compliments.  You  might  see 
them  almost  any  night,  at  about  eight, 
marching  in  a  solid  phalanx,  the  two 
oldest  arm-in-arm  in  front,  with  Brow- 
ler and  the  youngest  bringing  up  the 
rear.  All  four  of  them  wore  spectacles, 
and  kept  a  perfect  step ;  and  little  Brow- 
ler, being  rather  short,  was  obliged  to 
stretch  a  great  deal  to  keep  up  the 
stride. 

It  was  fun,  too,  to  see  the  way  he 


glowered  around  at  the  men  who  went 
past;  and  he  would  make  nothing  of 
stopping  the  whole  cavalcade  and  giv- 
ing some  poor  fellow  a  lecture  on.  ci- 
vility, if  he  fancied  he  paid  too  warm 
attention  to  the  ladies.  And  such  a  rig- 
marole it  was,  too.  Baxter  said  he  got 
it  from  one  of  Canning's  speeches,  and 
learned  it  by  heart ;  but  I  never  could 
find  it. 

Suddenly  we  found  out,  one  day,  that 
none  of  us  ever  visited  Browler,  or 
knew  where  he  lived.  We  could  tell 
pretty  near  the  quarter  he  came  from 
mornings,  but  he  used  to  slip  away 
from  us  at  night,  in  a  way  that  seemed 
mysterious,  now  that  we  noticed  it. 
Baxter,  who  is  our  policy-clerk,  said  he 
believed  he  lived  in  a  sewer  somewhere, 
on  account  of  the  musty  smell  he  used 
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to  have  about  his  clothes,  and  his 
shriyeled-up  skin,  iv'hich  Baxter  said, 
came  from  being  ia  the  water  so  much. 
Bat,  of  course,  we  did  Dot  think  this 
was  a  fact. 

However,  we  commenced  to  have  an 
eye  on  Browler's  movements,  as  there 
would  be  a  reward  coming  to  us,  if  we 
found  him  out  in  any  rascality;  and  we 
vowed  that  no  pity  for  his  three  sisters 
should  prevent  us  from  exposing  him  to 
the  world,  if  we  unearthed  him.  He 
had  a  mean  way  of  eating  his  lunch  be- 
hind his  ledgers,  though  we  found  out  it 
was  nothing  but  a  cracker  and  an  apple ; 
bnt  some  day  he  might  be  pretending  to 
take  his  lunch  and  really  be  altering 
some  figures,  and  so  we  determined  to 
keep  a  strict  watch. 

About  tljis  time,  a  young  fellow  was 
brought  into  the  office  by  the  president, 
and  introduced  to  us  lower  clerks  by  the 
name  of  O^Neil.  lie  was  a  handsome 
one,  and  looked  so  much  the  gentleman, 
that  all  of  us  were  afraid  to  speak  with 
him  at  first,  though  he  presently  turned 
out  to  be  quite  social  and  civil. 

lie  told  U3  right  off,  as  though  he 
meant  we  should  understand  it,  that  he 
dldn^t  know  any  thing  about  work,  and 
that  he  had  been  used  to  slaves  in  the 
South,  but  that  tlio  war  had  made  him 
poor ;  but  he  said  he  could  whistle  and 
box  beautifully,  and  we  might  take  it 
ont  in  that  if  we  liked.  We  all  laughed, 
and  we  struck  up  a  friendship  directly. 

That  day,  at  about  ten,  when  we  were 
oil  busy  and  still  as  death,  we  heard 
0*Neil  sing  out, 

"  Hallo  1  I  say,  Van  Coit,  is  that 
you  ? " 

We  all  looked  around,  and  there  was 
O'Neil,  looking  at  Browler,  quite  pale  in 
the  face. 

**  Yes,"  said  Browler,  keeping  his  red 
face  down  and  writing  away  like  mad, 
"  Here  I  am." 

We  fellows  stared  like  owls  to  hear 
the  old  gentleman  called  Van  Coit,  and 
to  see  how  it  afibcted  him.  Baxter  eyed 
the  two  like  a  hawk,  but  managed  to 
give  us  a  look  that  said,  "  How  are  the 
innocent  apples  and  bread  now,  eh  ? " 
O'Neil  stood  for  a  minnte,  looking  as 


evil  as  a  thunder-cloud,  and  then  walked 
slowly  over  to  old  Browler's  desk  and 
stood  beside  him,  fiddling  with  his  watch- 
chain  all  the  while.  W^e  did  not  let  a  move 
or  sign  escape  ns.  Browler  pretended  to 
be  trying  his  pen  on  his  thumb-nail,  and 
tried  hard  to  appear  unconcerned;  but 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  flush  in  his 
face  and  hia  hanging  head.  O^Ncil 
leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  de^k, 
and  looked  down  very  cool  but  very 
fierce  at  Browler,  who  was  a  little  be- 
low him,  and  said  something  to  him  in 
a  very  low  voice,  so  low  that  we  could 
not  catch  a  syllable.  Browler  answered 
him  in  the  same  mean,  nnderhanded 
style  that  was  a  piece  of  the  rest  of  his 
actions  lately.  They  talked  some  min- 
utes this  way,  then  suddenly  Browler 
broke  out : 

"It  will  only  make  a  heap  of  mis- 
chief, sir." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  want  to 
make,"  said  O'Neil,  turning  away.  **  *An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ' 
say  I."  He  made  a  few  steps,  as  if  he 
were  going  back  to  the  private  oflBces, 
when  Browler  scrambled  oflT  his  stool 
and  touched  his  coat-sleeve  verv  hur- 
riedly,  but  very  gently. 

"Don't,  for  God's  sake,"  says  he, 
trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"  For  who's  sake  ? " 

"For  my  sisters'  sake,"  stammered 
Browler,  much  cut  up. 

"  You  mean  your  income's  sake,"  re- 
torted O'Neil.  "  You  mean  your  com- 
fort, your  miserable  salary." 

Browler  said  nothing,  but  held  his  bald 
head  down  farther  than  ever.  They 
were  both  silent  for  a  moment.  O'Neil, 
scowling,  and  drumming  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  Browler  very  meek  and 
quiet.  Then  O'Neil  walked  him  off  to 
the  window,  and  leaned  down  and  spoke 
in  his  ear  very  quickly  and  in  a  sharp, 
decided  tone ;  but  was  very  careful  not 
to  let  us  hear.  Then  he  turned  about 
and  came  back  to  his  desk,  with  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  fell  to 
staring  at  his  inkstand  without  a  word 
to  any  of  us. 

Here  was  mystery  for  us  I  We  were 
not  at  all  Burprised  that  Browler  had 
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committed  some  act  of  treachery  or 
blood-thirsty  violence,  for  we  had  long 
been  certain  that  a  man  of  his  peculiar 
sknll  and  features  would  hesitate  at 
nothing  when  once  fully  aroused;  but 
that  O'Neil  did  not  brain  him  with  a 
ruler,  at  once,  completely  puzzled  us. 
Baxter  said  he  expected  every  instant 
that  O'Noil  would  use  the  bowie-knife 
which  he  had  concealed  between  his 
shoulders,  and  the  reason  that  he  did 
not,  was,  probably,  because  it  was  not 
sharp  enough  for  Browler's  tough  skin. 
Baxter  pointed  out  the  bowie-knife  to 
us,  it  making  some  irregular  bunches  in 
O'Neills  coat  behind;  and  when  some- 
body hinted  it  might  be  only  a  patent- 
suspender,  Baxter  told  him,  with  a  lior- 
rid  sneer,  that  he  had  better  go  and  ask, 
and  then  come  back  alive,  if  he  thought 
he  could. 

Many  were  the  theories  we  hatched 
regarding  this  mystification.  One  fol- 
low went  directly  over  to  Browler's 
side,  all  on  account  of  the  old  man^s 
downcast  looks,  and  the  furtive,  meek 
way  he  had  of  watching  O'Neil's  slight- 
est movement.  O'Neil  himself  did  not 
say  a  word  to  us,  but  stalked  off  home 
two  hours  before  he  had  a  right  to  go, 
leaving  us  four  in  an  agony  of  curiosity 
and  suspicion.  "We  worked  ourselves  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  had  Baxter  but  given 
us  the  word,  we  would  have  denounced 
Browler  to  the  police  and  had  him  in 
the  station-house  in  twenty  minutes; 
but  Baxter  advised  us,  in  a  whisper,  to 
let  the  plot  ripen,  and  then  crush  it  at 
one  fell  swoop ;  to  which  we  slowly  as- 
sented, grasping  hands  over  our  lunch- 
baskets  to  demonstrate  our  unity. 

On  going  gloomily  ajid  sternly  bnck 
to  my  policy-book,  I  found  a  bit  of  pa- 
per between  the  leaves  addressed  to 
me,  and  marked  **  confidential,'*  and  ran 
thus:  "Dear  Smythe  —  would  you  do 
me  the  great  kindness  to  call  on  me  at 
No.  100  Cockloft  street,  at  eight  this 
evening?  Yours,  in  trouble,  David 
Browler." 

I  looked  over  at  him,  and  he  was 
watching  me  anxiously  over  his  pen- 
rack.  I  was  indignant  that  lie  should 
try  to  drag  me  into  his  rascality,  and  I 


nothing  but  a  boy ;  and  so  I  tore  the  bit 
of  paper  to  flinders,  and  flung  them  on 
the  floor  with  as  much  contempt  as  I 
could  get  into  my  motions.  His  lip 
trembled  just  like  a  crying  baby's ;  and 
hb  eye  drooped  under  mine,  and  he 
went  to  work  again. 

Ten  minutes  after,  I  was  conscious  of 
being  a  cruel  brute.  People  are  always 
very  civil  and  kind  to  a  man  who  is  to 
be  hung,  and  why  should  not  I  try  to  be 
obliging  to  a  man  who  certainly  de- 
served it?  I  determined  to  accommo- 
date Browler.  To  get  him  to  under- 
stand this,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  other  fellows  had  gone,  and  I  then 
slipped  around  and  whispered  over  the 
top  of  his  desk  as  if  Baxter  was  only  a 
yard  off — and  it  surprised  me  to  see 
how  very  kind  I  could  speak  to  the 
hoary  old  villain  after  all. 

"  111  come,  Browler,"  said  I. 

lie  lifted  his  head  up  quickly,  and  ap- 
peared very  much  pleased. 

"  You'll  do  mo  a  great  kindness,  if  you 
will,  Smythe." 

''  Shall  I  fetch  any  thing?  " 

"  No,  thank  you^-eight,  sharp." 

With  that  I  went  away.  Although  I 
knew  Baxter  and  the  others  would  be 
awfully  enraged  if  they  got  an  inkling 
of  what  I  was  about,  and  although  I  was 
positive  that  old  Browler  was  endeavor- 
ing to  get  me  into  some  hangman's  scrape, 
yet  when  I  found  out  that  I  could  do  a 
great  favor  for  him  I  thought  of  tho 
many  holidays  and  advance  salaries  I 
had  wheedled  him  out  of.  Besides  that, 
he  was  not  so  much  sly  aud  deceitful  in 
getting  me  to  visit  him  as  he  was  beg- 
ging and  asking,  and  I  began  rather  to 
fancy  the  idea  of  a  little  diplomacy ;  es- 
pecially as  I  should  find  out  what  this 
was  all  about. 

Although  I  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore, I  had  but  little  trouble  in  finding 
Oockloft  street.  It  might  have  been  a 
quiet  sunny  place  in  the  day-time,  at  any 
rate  it  was  sober  and  dark  enough  in 
the  night.  Tho  houses  were  like  men's 
stocks,  eminently  old-fashioned  and  high- 
ly respectable.  I  also  found  Browler 
easily,  and  he  shook  my  hand  cordially 
and  dragged  mo  into  his  sitting-room. 
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with  a  joviality  that  I  never  supposed  be 
was  capable  of.  It  looked  very  strange 
to  me  to  see  bis  glasses  and  bald  bead 
any  wbere  but  in  tbe  office,  and  tbat 
coupled  witb  wondering  bow  a  man 
could  be  so  pleasant  and  affable  and  a 
deeply-dyed  villain  at  the  some  time, 
made  me  feel  a  little  ill  at  cose.  Nor 
was  this  at  all  banished  by  the  solemn 
entrance  in  single  file  of  Browler's  three 
thin  spectacled  relatives. 

"  Mr,  Smy the,"  said  Browlcr,  bowing, 
"  allow  me  to  introduce  my  sisters,  Miss 
Amabel,  Miss  Belinda,  and  Miss  Cora. 
Alphabetical  order  you  observe,  A.  B.  0., 
while  I  close  up  with  D-David;  a  pretty 
idea  of  my  honored  father^s  who  set  out 
to  finish  the  alphabet,  but  my  mother  in- 
terfered by  dying  and  my  father  quench- 
ed all  hope  by  following  suit  two  montlis 
after."  I  bowed  three  times  successive- 
ly, and  the  three  thin  sisters  smiled  re- 
provingly at  Browler,  who  set  chairs  for 
us. 

After  some  trifling  interruptions,  in- 
cluding a  dish  of  pippins,  a  jug  of  cider, 
and  a  general  overhauling  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  an  open-fire,  Browlcr  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  semicircle  we  formed,  with 
his  ten  fingers  spread  out  in  a  fan-like 
and  explanatory  manner.  The  throe 
sisters  turned  their  close  attention  to 
their  brother^s  boots,  and  prepared  to 
listen  closely. 

"Mr.  Smythe,"  said  Browler,  delibe- 
rately, "  what  I  say  shall  be  very  concise 
and  is  in  a  measare  an  autobiography." 
He  paused  an  instant,  and  pressed  hislips 
together.  I  simply  bowed,  while  the 
three  sisters  gave  an  adjusting  rastle  of 
their  skirts. 

"  Some  years  ago,  in  the  far  South, 
there  was  an  exceedingly  wealthy  firm 
doing  business  in  cotton  and  rice,  by  the 
name  of  O'Noil  &  Go.,  the  head  of  tho 
firm  being  the  parent  of  the  young 
man  who  entered  oar  place  to-day. 
Our  head  office  was  not  a  very  large  one, 
and  I  was  the  only  book-keeper.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  their  employ,  and 
one  of  the  results  of  my  twenty  years* 
steady  labor  was  a  deep  attachment  for 
the  principal,  Mr.  0-Neil.    In  spite  of 


this,  and  my  ordinary  sense  of  honor  and 
duty,  I  became  what  people  called  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel."  Hero  another 
rustle  occurred,  and  to  my  disgust,  an  un- 
doubted smile  gathered  upon  the  lips  of 
the  Mepbistophiles-Browler.  "  This 
wickedness  extended  through  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  was  known  to  two  per- 
sons, though  they  were  not  in  collusion. 
Business  was  carried  on,  on  an  unsound 
basis  but  without  contraction,  until  tho 
10th  of  December  nine  years  ago.  On 
that  day,  findmg  concealment  no  longer 
possible,  I  drew  a  forged  check  for  twelve 
hundred  dollars  and  ficd  North." 

"We  instigated  tho  last  act,  I  mean 
the  forgery,"  said  Miss  Amabel  to  mc. 

"  You  ?  you  three  gi —  ladies  ? "  said  I. 

"  I  confess  that  they  did,"  said  Brow- 
ler, quietly,  as  if  he  were  mentioning 
their  subscription  to  a  race-cup. 

I  stared  rather  blankly  at  the  four 
pairs  of  spectacles  which  were  trained 
on  my  devoted  face,  and  at  the  four  sin- 
hardened  visages,  which  were  as  calm  as 
if  the  only  crime  they  knew  of  was  an 
excessive  amiability.  "  The  hue  and  cry 
ofter  me  was  something  frightful,"  con- 
tinued Browler,  "  but  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful. I  came  to  this  city,  obtained  my 
I)resent  situation,  and  under  the  name  of 
Browler  have  been  a  happy  man,  but  still 
a  robber — an  undoubted  and  confessed 
robber." 

The  three  ladies  were  still  as  quiet 
and  demure  as  possible,  while  Browler 
made  the  last  reiteration  with  an  elasti- 
city that  nearly  approached  a  tone  of 
triumph. 

"  The  papers  credited  mo  with  a  de- 
falcation amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, though  it  was  really  not  so  largo. 
Tho  misappropriation  was  eflfccted  by 
surreptitious  advances  obtained  on  pro- 
ducts under  storage,  and  the  replacement 
by  forged  notes  of  checks  intended  for 
the  liquidation  of  claims.  All  was  skil- 
fully and  neatly  done,  and  the  springing 
of  the  trap  found  me  in  possession  of 
sufficient  funds  for  my  expenses,  hey, 
girls?" 

"  Quite  a  plenty,"  said  Miss  Amabel. 

"  Yes  indeed,  quite  enough,"  rejoined 
Miss  Belinda. 
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"  Certainly,"  added  Miss  Cora. 

What  sort  of  people  I  had  fallen  among 
I  did  not  know,  but  a  sensation  of  fear 
crept  over  me  as  I  realized  that  they 
would  not  consider  the  cutting  of  my 
throat  in  any  more  serious  light  than 
the  cutting  of  a  dress.  Those  cold -blood- 
ed staring  glasses,  the  prim  slate-colored 
dresses,  the  thin  cheeks,  were  to  my  mind 
exemplars  of  a  systematic  cruelty  and 
villainy,  that  to  fly  from  was  no  coward- 
ice. 

"  Mr.  Browler,"  said  I,  hastily  spring- 
ing up. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Smythe,  I  beg  of 
you ;  "  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
.  with  his  odious  white  hand,  and  I  sat 
down  again. 

"My  irregularity  was  the  final  act 
whicli  disclosed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  honse  instant- 
ly followed.  The  crash  was  felt  far  and 
wide.  They  rushed  through  the  Bank- 
iTiptcy  court  and  paid  forty- two  cents. 
The  war  broke  out,  Mr.  O'Neil  became 
separated  from  his  beloved  family,  and 
finding  himself  without  power  to  reach 
them,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  money 
out  of  the  war.  This  was  done,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  on  an  article  called 
burlaps,  which  the  Government  made 
extensive  use  of.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  discovered  by  a  singular  accident, 
and  I  wish  to  place  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  O'Neil,  who  is  now  two 
hundred  miles  off,  end  who  by  the  way  is 
still  totally  lost  to  his  family,  wishing  to 
get  arrangements  for  settlement  with  his 
creditors  completed,  before  making  the 
happy  disclosure  to  his  family." 

"But  where  is  the  money  you  st — 
you — ah — hum — ' ' 

"  Stole^  that's  it." 

"  Gone  mostly  for  kickshaws," — ^this 
from  Miss  Amabel. 

"  AViues  and  horses,"  said  Miss  Belin- 
da. 

"  Ormolu  clocks,  Turkey  carpets,  ar- 
ticles of  vertu,"  rejoined  Miss  Cora,  al- 
lowing her  glasses  to  roam  about  the 
room. 

"General  debauchery,  my  dears," said 
Browler,  coughing  behind  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  they   answered    in  concert, 


turning  their  glasses  full  upon  mo, "  gen- 
oral  debauchery." 

"  Mr.  Browler,"  said  I,  getting  up,  be- 
ing unwilling  if  not  afraid  to  trust  myself 
with  people  whose  only  merit  was  their 
possible  lunacy,  "  I  understand  that  you 
wish  me  to  take  a  message  to  Mr. 
O'NeU." 

"  Yes,  Mr,  Smythe,  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  go  into  explanations,  but  merely  as- 
sure you  that  if  you  will  kindly  do  so, 
you  will  be  serving  the  interests  of  hon- 
esty and  not  rascality." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chorus,  "  our  obliga- 
tion will  be  very  great." 

"I  will  go  on  condition  that  your 
brother  will  give  his  word  of  honor  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  book-keeper,  that  he 
will  not  run  off  before  I  can  return."  I 
said  this  with  the  dignity  of  a  fellow  of 
principle  who  was  holding  a  scourge  over 
iniquity.  The  promise  was  given  with 
acclamation,  and  Browler  wrung  my 
hand,  which  liberty  I  tolerated  loftily.  lie 
gave  me  my  directions  and  a  parting 
bumper  of  cider,  which,  coming  from  tlie 
iniquitous  hands  of  Belinda,  and  being 
mulled  by  a  thiefs  hot  poker,  nearly 
strangled  me  to  death. 

Assured  of  my  absence  being  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  at  the  office,  I  left  in 
the  midst  of  thanks  and  blessings,  for  my 
two  days'  trip.  What  would  Baxter  have 
called  me  ?  Ho W  miserable  would  I  liavo 
felt,  had  ho  turned  up  on  that  wretched 
ride.  The  vision  of  his  contempt  made 
me  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  reproached 
myself  that  I  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
the  emissary  of  a  black-leg. 

This  was  Thursday  night ;  I  could  ar- 
rive at  my  destination,  complete  my  ob- 
ject, and  be  again  at  the  office  on  Satur- 
day noon.  I  was  sorry  at  not  being  able 
to  be  on  the  ground  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs,  but  consoled  myself  at 
being  admitted  above  Baxter  to  the 
secret  of  the  matter,  unhallowed  though 
it  was.  Of  the  three  women  I  had  tho 
meanest  opinion ;  tl^at  Browler  could 
cheat  was  an  evident  thing,  but  that  his 
three  sisters  should  tolerate  his  knavery 
and  reap  the  advantage  so  coolly,  was 
not  punishable  on  earth.  I  found  Mr. 
O'Neil,  who  was  conducting  his  opera- 
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tiooB  under  the  name  of  Townsend,  be- 
hind a  sugar-refinery,  and  he  turned  ont 
to  be  a  tall,  gentlemanly  gray-haired 
man,  but  who  received  me  Avith  a  trifle 
of  coolness  and  suspicion.  But  I  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  the  name  of  Van  Coit 
in  a  whisper,  than  he  seized  my  hand 
and  burst  into  tears,  instead  of  flying  off 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fury  as  I  fully  expect- 
ed he  would. 

"  Bless  my  soul  I  and  so  you  know  the 
gentleman?  you  know  where  he  lives? 
how  to  direct  me  to  him  ?" 

^'I  do  know  him,  sir,  but  I  also  know 
Sardanapalus,  Jonathan  Wild,  Warren 
Hastings,  Jack  Shcppard,  and  Koss,^' said 
I,  tartly,  lie  looked  at  me  curiously  for 
a  moment,  while  I,  ruffled  with  indigna- 
tion, gazed  back  at  him. 

"  And  so  you  don't  know — ," 

^*  But  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  defaulter, 
an  infamous  vulture,  a  stupendous  Uriah 
neep." 

^'  Bless  him  I  "  said  he,  half  thought- 
fully. 

"  Ilis  three  sisters  are  also  well,  and 
ready  to  try  their  hands  again  at  similar 
business,'-  I  added,  by  way  of  sarcasm. 

**  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  hope  they  may 
never  have  the  requirement,  but  long 
live  their  pluck,  ingenuity,  and  sympa- 
thy." There  was  no  understanding  all 
this,  and  I  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 

I  yawned,  and  wished  myself  back  at 
the  office  again,  with  Baxter  and  the  rest, 
instead  of  being  a  go-between  of  a  set  of 
fools  and  knaves. 

He  asked  some  other  foolish  questions, 
and  I  answered  them  in  a  like  manner. 
He  seemed  very  much  agitated  all 
through  our  conversation,  a  fact  I  could 
have  accounted  for,  had  he  exulted  at  the 
prospect  of  the  capture  of  old  Browler, 
but  which  in  view  of  his  apparent  liking 
for  tliat  man  was  to  me  inexplicable, 
and  so  I  gave  it  up. 

He  was  very  civil,  though,  and  gave  me 
a  crashing  dinner,  with  claret,  and  a  box 
at  a  theatre  aftenvard,  which  put  me 
on  good  terms  with  all  but  his  brains. 

He  said  ho  would  follow  mo  to  town 
and  hunt  up  Van  Ooit  instantly,  and  all 
would  be  right.  I  therefore  posted  back 
to  the  city  at  twelve  P.  M.,  on  Friday, 


and  entered  the  office  at  ten  A.  31., 
Saturday. 

There  was  an  awful  row  directly. 
Baxter  gave  me  credit  for  more  wicked- 
ness than  I  ever  knew  of,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  threatened  to  whip  oW  my  jacket 
that  he  became  bearable. 

Where  was  Browler  ? 

^  Arrested !  Put  in  the  station-house 
Thursday  night." 

"  Good  gracious,  who  did  that? " 

"  I  did,"  said  O'Neil,  swinging  himself 
around  on  his  stool.  "  Do  you  object, 
hey  ? " 

*^  No,  he  deserved  it,  and  his  sisters 
too." 

"  You're  a  fellow  of  sense;  all  the  rest 
set  me  down  for  a  stupid.  If  a  man  is  not 
to  be  punished  for  robbing  you  of  house, 
home,  father,  property,  and  making  you 
go  to  work  in  such  a  confounded  stablo 
OS  this  is,  I  should  like  to  know  it !  " 

Although  I  appeared  very  just  and 
stern,  I  must  say,  I  was  a  little  sorry  for 
the  old  fellow  after  all.  It  would  come 
hard  on  him  in  his  old  age  to  be  put  to 
breaking  stonoii,  and  oil  that.  Baxter 
said  that  he  heard  that  they  had  to  put 
five  bullets  into  him  before  he  gave  in  to 
the  officers.  He  and  his  sisters  barricaded 
the  dining-room  doors  and  windows,  and 
laid  in  a  stock  of  Colt's  revolvers,  and 
they  only  brought  them  to  terms  by 
squirting  chloroform  through  the  key- 
hole. 

O'Neil  was  very  savage  ajrainst  him, 
and  vowed  he  would  push  him  to  the 
wall,  and  would  put  on  every  screw  the 
law  would  allow  him  to.  He  was  very 
rough  on  Brow^ler's  sisters,  too.  He  said 
they  doubtless  instigated  the  whole  plot, 
and  harped  on  their  brother  so  that  they 
finally  badgered  him  into  gratifying  their 
selfishness.  He  said  he  always  hated 
their  way  of  sneaking  about  town  at 
home,  with  their  drab  dresses  and  the 
pots  of  two-penny  jelly  and  gruel  for  the 
poor  folks.  They  pretended  to  talk  well, 
and  know  a  great  deal,  and  used  to  be  so 
confoundedly  philanthropic,  always  up 
to  libraries,  and  cooperative  wash-houses 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  managed  to 
get  up  quite  a  feeling  among  us  in  spito 
of  the  sympathy  we  felt  for  his  prisoner, 
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and  when  he  described  the  poverty  his 
family  was  brought  to  through  the  ras- 
cality of  Browler,  we  swore  to  stand  by 
him  to  prevent  any  rescue  that  might  be 
attempted  by  roughs  who  might  be  hired 
by  Browler's  sisters. 

When  we  got  out  of  O'lTeiPs  hearing, 
though,  we  could  not  help  slipping  back 
again.  Even  Baxter  was  not  quite  so 
hard  on  him.  And  when  we  looked  at 
his  vacant  desk,  and  closed  inkstand,  and 
remembered  how  gentle  ho  always  was 
with  us  and  our  blunders,  and  how  he 
would  oftentimes  stand  between  us  and 
the  officers  for  any  blame  that  rightly 
belonged  to  us,  and  how  blind  he  osed 
to  be  to  our  cuttings-up,  we  conld  not 
help  thinking  that  we  had  no  cause  of 
spite  against  him,  for  he  never  was  any 
thing  but  kind  and  obliging  to  us.  If 
his  shining  old  bald  head  ever  bobbed  up 
at  any  thing  we  did,  it  would  only  be  to 
wag  once  or  twice,  but  never  a  harsh 
word  came  from  him.  He  never  used  to 
make  us  pay  for  postage  stamps,  and  if 
his  monthly  balance  came  out  within 
twenty-four  hours  (as  it  did  about  once 
in  ten),  he  used  to  stand  us  a  bottle  of 
claret,  which  we  used  to  drink  standing, 
out  of  paper  cornucopias. 

After  we  got  pretty  blue  by  talking  it 
over,  Browler 's  friend  boldly  proposed 
wo  should  visit  him  at  the  station-house. 
This  was  pretty  emphatic,  and  we  were 
all  silent,  but  Baxter  said  wo  had  better 
do  it,  as  it  would  be  our  only  chance  of 
telling  him  what  we  thought  of  him 
and  his  villainy.  Then  something  was 
Siiid  about  carrying  some  chicken  and 
Rhine  wine,  and  Baxter  assented  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  additional 
punishment,  as  it  would  remind  him 
what  his  knavery  had  deprived  him  of. 

I  had  not  told  O'Noil  that  I  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  his  father,  or  in  fact  any 
thing  about  him  whatever,  as  I  did  not 
know  how  Browler  might  like  it,  and  as 
It  could  not  affect  O'Neil  to  wait  a  little. 
We  did  not  ask  him  to  go  with  us  to  see 
Browler,  of  course,  as  it  would  only 
make  it  more  disagreeable  all  around. 

We  provided  ourselves  with  a  permit 
from  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  with  trem- 
bling legs  and  thumping  hearts  sat  down 


in  a  row  on  the  edge  of  the  waiting-room 
sofa,  to  have  ourselves  announced  to 
Browler,  who  they  said  was  in  No.  10. 

"  The  worst  one  in  the  whole  house," 
said  Baxter,  under  his  breath.  ^^  It^s 
where  they  put  the  violent  ones.  They 
probably  have  got  him  shackled  to  the 
wall,  yntix  his  arms  and  legs  stretched 
out  spread-eagle,  they  call  it." 

I  never  knew  a  fellow  of  seventeen 
to  know  as  much  as  Baxter  did. 

**  If  I  were  an  officer  here,  I  think  I 
would  try  the  water  punishment.  Two 
quarts  would  make  Browler  tell  where 
the  money  is, — he*s  got  such  a  fine  bald 
head." 

To  this  we  made  no  rejoinder,  wo 
were  all  too  busy  staring  at  the  long 
rows  of  clubs  and  pistols  hung  up  against 
the  wall,  and  wondering  if  Browler 
would  be  kind  to  us. 

"  He'll  be  very  much  emaciated,"  whis- 
pered Baxter,  "  and  you  must  not  bo 
frightened  at  his  eyes  nor  his  thin  hands, 
for  he's  probably  well  into  the  prison 
fever  by  this  time." 

Poor  Browler.  The  vision  of  his  suf- 
fering was  vividly  before  us,  and  the 
memory  of  our  hard  words  about  him 
came  strong  upon  us  as  we  gazed  through 
the  open  door,  at  the  long  white-washed 
corridor  with  its  row  of  black  iron-grated 
doors.  We  four  trembling  little  wretch- 
es, or  at  least  three  of  us,  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  known  that  we  had 
fought  O'Neil  instead  of  backing  him 
up. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence, 
a  laugh  came  from  somewhere  down  that 
long  dismal  passage.  It  was  Browler, 
for  we  recognised  his  voice  in  spite  of  tho 
hollow,  ringing  reverberations.  We  look- 
ed at  one  another  in  terror,  and  more 
than  half  inclined  to  put  off  out  the  door 
into  the  street  and  leave  the  prisoner  to 
his  own  reflections. 

"I  told  you  so,"  muttered  Baxter,  as 
soon  as  his  teeth  stopped  chattering. 
"  He  probably  imagines  himself  in  the 
office,  and  that  they've  raised  his  salary." 

Before  we  had  time  to  muster  enough 
courage  to  run,  a  turnkey  entered  and 
beckoned  to  us  to  follow  him.  Half 
choked  and  half  scared  we  did  so,  and 
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skipped  along  over  the  stone  payoment 
with  a  tread  anything  but  firm  and  even. 

"Don't  you  feel  a  little  spooney, 
Smy the  ? ''  whispered  Baxter. 

"  Yea,"  said  I,  "  have  you  got  a  pocket- 
handkerchief?  " 

"No,  I  want  it  myself." 

"  Now,  then,  youngsters,"  said  the 
ofSccr,  who  looked  rather  pleasant,  "  hur- 
ry up  and  get  through."  He  pushed 
open  the  solid  iron  door  and  we  filed  in, 
I  being  the  last. 

"Where's  Smythe?"  I  heard  a  voice 
asky  and!  pushed  forward,  and  we  all 
stood  stupefied  with  amazement  at  what 
wo  saw.  Instead  of  being  chained,  half- 
starved,  and  bleeding  from  bullet-holes, 
to  the  wall,  and  being  sick  and  raving 
crazy,  there  was  old  Browler  sitting 
smiling  and  hearty  behind  a  dinner-table, 
surrounded  by  his  three  spectacled  sisters 
all  staring  at  us  good-humoredly.  We 
all  went  sheepishly  forward  and  gave  a 
limp  hand  shaking,  hiding  our  chicken 
and  Bhine  wine  behind  us. 

"  Well,  young  Smythe,"  cried  the  old 
fellow,  "is  it  all  right?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he'll  be  here  to-day."  Then 
there  was  great  confusion,  Browler  giv- 
ing his  three  sisters  a  hug  all  around, 
while  Baxter  and  the  fellows  glared  at 
me  like  wild  beasts,  for  I  had  given  them 
to  understand  my  absence  had  been  on 
my  own  business,  and  it  had  really  tran- 
spired that  I  was  a  traitor  after  all. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Browler," 
said  Baxter  defiantly,  stepping  forward 
and  eyeing  him,  "  whether  you  ran  off 
with  O'Neil's  father's  money  or  not?  If 
yon  really  did,  why,  wo  won't  stay,  and 
wo  only  came  because  we  thojight  you 
might  be  miserable.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  can  carry  on  this  style  with 
such  a  thing  on  your  conscience,  you  can 
get  along  well  enough  without  our  sym- 
pathy or  grub." 

It  was  just  like  Baxter  to  say  that. 

All  the  four  spectacles  broke  out  into 
a  scream  of  laughter,  while  we  all  looked 
black  OS  thunder.  Presently  Browler 
sobered  a  little,  and  leaned  forward  on 
his  knuckles  on  the  table. 

"  Boys,  you  are  very  kind  to  me  in- 
deed.   Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  yon  exactly 


how  I  stand  just  now,  but  I  and  my  sis- 
ters thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  assure  you  that  your  sym- 
pathy is  NOT  misplaced." 

At  this  instant  the  turnkey  entcr-ed, 
and  whispered  to  Browler,  who  nodded 
quickly,  and  then  whispered  to  liL^  sisters, 
who  immediately  began  to  fidget  with 
their  hats  and  gloves  and  to  look  very 
much  cut  up. 

Presently  somebody  came  along  the 
corridor,  and  pushed  open  the  door. 

"  Dear  old  Van  I " 

Then  came  such  a  tempest  of  embraces, 
exclamations,  hand-shakings,  tears  and  all 
that  stuff",  which  Baxter  declared  after- 
wards made  him  sick,  but  I  know  it 
mode  him  cry  with  the  rest  of  us.  It 
was  a  long  while  before  any  thing  like 
sense  was  restored,  and  then  Browler 
discovered  us  sitting  all  huddled  up  in 
the  corner,  with  the  confounded  jugs  of 
Rhine  wine  between  our  legs.  He  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  O'Neil,  who  looked  at  us  and 
then  shut  the  door. 

"Boys,"  said  he, very  kindly  and  pleas- 
antly, "  Mr.  Van  Coit  or  Mr.  Browler, 
has  long  been  known  to  you,  but  much 
longer  to  me.  Latterly  ho  has  been  in 
the  character  of  a  defaulter  and  robber 
to  a  few  people  in  this  city,  but  is  known 
as  such  all  throngh  the  South,  where  he 
made  his  extensive  tlieft."  Here  he 
bowed  to  Browler,  who  bowed  back 
agidn. 

"  I  have  been  known  in  the  South  as 
an  upright  but  sadly  unfortunate  mer- 
chant, who  was  mined  by  the  machina- 
tions of  his  principal  clerk.  Now  I 
briefly  say,  that  I  am  the  criminal  and 
Mr.  Von  Coit  the  innocent  man.  I  was 
the  forger,  the  wrong-doer,  and  I  thought 
my  operations  were  unknown  to  any  but 
myself,  but  was  mistaken.  Van  Coit 
knew  me ;  Van  Coit  imagined  I  had  all  to 
lose  if  I  was  discovered,  and  by  the  ear- 
nest entreaties  of  his  brave  sisters  ho  did 
steal  a  comparatively  small  sum  and  fled, 
leaving  a  letter  for  me  explaining  his  con- 
duct, and  solemnly  assuring  mo  that  all 
hopes  of  discovering  him  would  be  use- 
less. The  storm  broke.  I  remained  passive 
and  let  it  ferment  and  settle  as  it  would. 
The  odinm  was  heaped  on  Van  Coit,  and 
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I  escaped.  I  settled  according  to  law, 
and  have  since  been  able  to  re-make  mj 
broken  fortunes,  just  as  the  savior  of  my 
name  is  discovered  and  thrown  into  jail 
for  a  crime  he  never  committed.  He  sends 
for  me,  having  kept  track  of  me,  and 
here  I  am,  beginning  to  rectify  the  infam- 
ous yet  generous  error  of  his  reputa- 
tion, by  setting  him  right  with  those 
who  will  be  the  happiest  to  know  the 
truth." 

We  all  made  a  dash  for  old  Browler 
and  his  sisters,  vowing  as  loud  as  our 
thick  voices  would  let  us  that  we  knew 
all  along  that  he  was  shamming,  and 
begging  he  would  forgive  us.    He  was 


guilty  of  a  little  dampness  and  his  three 
sisters  of  a  great  deal. 

Yonng  O'Neil  was  very  penitent,  but 
Browler  told  him  he  did  just  right,  and 
was  pretty  smart  at  it  too,  and  they  were 
great  chums  after  they  got  settled  again. 
Mr.  O'Neil  settled  up  dollar  for  dollar, 
and  took  Browler  in  as  even  partner. 

They  said  Van  Ooit  got  a  perfect  ova- 
tion when  he  went  South,  and  his  sisters 
married  off  with  a  vengeance.  Baxter 
says  he  believes  it  was  a  regular  put-up 
job  all  around,  but  he  only  stands  by 
that  as  a  bluff,  as  Baxter^s  stock  is  aw- 
fully low  with  us  fellows  since  the  bul- 
lets and  shackles. 


•♦* 


BABEL  m  OUR  MIDST. 


Not  merely  do  men  express  their 
thoughts  in  different  languages  and 
dialects,  and  in  different  styles  of  using 
the  same  words,  but  every  class  of  so- 
ciety and  every  occupation,  profession, 
and  study  has,  to  some  extent,  its  pecu- 
liar phraseology.  An  intelligent  per- 
son, unfamiliar  with  the  dictionaries  of 
the  doctors,  might  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  receive 
but  little  more  idea  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  speakers, 
than  if  they  had  been  talking  in  un- 
meaning jargon.  Professor  Agassiz,  in 
his  popular  lectures  before  intelligent 
audiences,  is  obliged  to  stop  at  almost 
every  other  sentence,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  most  simple 
and  general  terms  of  science,  and  is 
even  then  very  imperfectly  understood, 
except  by  the  small  number  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  Yet  I  presume  that  professors 
to  whom  Agassiz  is  as  easy  as  the 
primer  book,  would  find  themselves 
troubled  to  understand  the  language 
employed  by  a  professional  sporting- 
reporter  in  describing  a  horse-race,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  prize-fight. 

I  propose  here  to  illustrate,  as  briefly 
and  entertainingly  as  possible,  some  of 
these  class-dialectB.  THe  hard  words 
of  science,  of  course,  become  more  fa- 


miliar after  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  an  essay  on  the  "  Classics  in 
Education,"  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin,  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  says : 

"It  is  truly  one  of  the  marvels  of 
Divine  Providence  that,  amid  the  wide 
diversities  of  speech  in  modem  Chris- 
tendom, these  two  noble  languages  of 
antiquity  should  have  come  down  to  ih 
as  the  common  heritage  of  the  nations ; 
if  not  to  serve  for  the  personal  inter?- 
course  of  scientific  men,  yet  to  supply 
to  science  the  descriptive  terms  of  its 
elegant  nomenclature." 

Without  partaking  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  writer,  we  must  undoubtedly 
admit  that  the  classical  languages  have 
«»erved  the  good  pnipose  of  relieving 
science  of  the  corse  of  Babel,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them,  aside  from  its  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  study  of  modem 
tongues,  has  become  necessary  to  the 
scientific  student.  This  use  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  however,  carries  with  it  one 
disadvantage  which  we  cannot  over- 
look. It  renders  scientific  discussions 
and  dissertations  unintelligible  to  al- 
most every  person  who  has  not  received 
a  college  education.  The  popular  reader 
is  excessively  disgusted  with  these  hard 
names.  He  sees  nothing  '*  elegant "  in 
them,  and  would  not  share  the  admiiar 
tion  with  which  it  is  related  how  Agas- 
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Biz,  being  requested,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
^  ment  of  Science  and  Art,  to  name  a 
strange  organism  discovered  by  Hugh 
Miller  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
finding  that  it  was  a  fish,  and  that  its 
two  fins  projected  at  right  angles  from 
its  body,  like  the  pinions  of  a  bird, 
gave  it  the  name  of  PUrichtiiySj  from 
the  Qrcek  words  signifying  wing  and 
fish.  The  name  Pterichthys  would  sug- 
gest to  the  uncultivated  mind  a  much 
more  formidable  creature  than  a  wing- 
ed fish.  The  ordinary  reader  would  not 
peruse  with  the  most  pleasing  emotions 
the  following  description  of  the  Dertebra 
from  Owen,  which  is  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Martin  as  a  model  of  elegant, 
precise,  and  lucid  expression  : 

*^  It  consists,  in  its  typical  complete- 
ness, of  the  following  parts  or  elements : 
a  body,  or  centrum  ;  two  neurapophyses^ 
two  parapophyseSy  two  pleurapophyseSj 
two  hamapophyses^  a  neural  spine,  and  a 
hmmal  spine.  These,  being  usually  de- 
veloped from  distinct  and  independent 
centres,  I  have  termed  autogenous  ele- 
ments. Other  parts,  more  properly  call- 
ed *  processes,'  which  shoot  out  as  con- 
tinuations from  some  of  the  preceding 
elements,  are  termed  exogenous;  e,  g., 
the  diapophyses  or  ^  upper  transverse  pro- 
cesses,' and  the  eygapophyses  or  the 
*  oblique'  or  *  articular'  processes  of 
hilman  anatomy." 

The  ordinary,  unclassical  reader  is 
surprised  to  know  that  infusum  eamis 
hibidl,  ia  beef-tea,  jusculum  pullinum, 
chicken  bioth,  gdatina  ribesicB,  currant 
jelly ;  and  to  see  after  hops,  in  paren- 
thesis, kumulm  lupulus,  and  after  cab- 
bage, hrassica  oUracea,  Heading  the 
lucubrations  of  the  entomologist  in  his 
agricultural  book,  he  la  edified  to  learn 
that  **  Cryptus  inquisitor^  a  small  yel- 
low-banded ichneumon  fly,  destroys  the 
Thyridopteryx  ephemeraformii,  or  bas- 
ket-worm, which  is  so  destructive  to 
cedar  and  shade-trees  in  the  middle 
States ; "  and  that "  the  Calandra  {Sitoph- 
Hus)  orysa,  or  rice-weevil,  is  destroyed 
by  Meraporus  graminicoUiy 

He  can  hardly  credit  the  assertion 
that  an  oyster  is  an  acephalous  moUus- 
C01U  bivalve  of  the  genus  Oitrea  ;  that 


meerschaum  is  a  hydrated  magnesian 
silicate  found  in  serpentine  veins  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  that  a  boil 
is  actually  a  circumscribed  subcutaneous 
inflammation,  suppurating  with  a  cen- 
tral core — a  furunculus.  He  would 
not  appreciate  the  verbal  felicity  of  the 
doctor  of  divinity,  who,  in  ringing  the 
changes  on  "  Ho  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear,"  said,  "  He  that  is  accessi- 
ble to  auricular  vibration,  let  him  not 
close  the  gates  of  his  tympani." 

He  would  not  obtain  a  very  vivid 
idea,  perhaps,  from  the  following  sen- 
tence of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who,  telling 
how  the  photographer  brings  out  the 
features  on  the  plate  by  washing  it  with 
sulphate  of  iron  and  hyposulphate  of 
soda,  thus  prettily  mingles  mythology 
and  science : 

"Then  we  replace  the  slide  in  the 
shield,  draw  this  out  of  the  camera,  and 
carry  it  bock  into  the  shadowy  realm 
where  Cocytus  flows  in  black  nitrate  of 
silver  and  Acheron  stagnates  in  the 
pool  of  hyposulphate,  and  invisible 
ghosts,  trooping  down  from  the  world 
of  day,  cross  a  Styx  of  dissolved  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  appear  before  the 
Hhadamanthus  of  that  lurid  Hades  I " 

A  fish-woman  was  silenced  by  the 
word  hypotenuse  applied  as  an  epithet, 
and  many  persons  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  bleeding  would  receive  a 
proposition  to  phlebotomize  them  with 
much  alarm. 

The  language  of  the  men  of  medicine 
is  a  fearful  concoction  of  sesquipeda- 
lean  words,  numbered  by  thousands. 
He  was  a  mere  novice  who  spoke  of  "  a 
severe  contusion  of  the  integuments 
under  the  left  orbit,  with  great  extrava- 
sation of  blood  and  ecchymosis  in  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  was 
in  a  *  tumefied  state ; '  "  meaning  a 
black  eye ;  and  an  anatomical  work  for 
children,  teaching  after  the  manner  of 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  tells  that, 

»'  The  tibia  and  fibula, 
AbovCi  unite,  near  rotnlo, 
At  knoc,  with  long  os  femoris, 
Whose  analogue  ia  hmnerua." 

"  Now,"  says  a  critic,  "  for  the  tarsal, 
metatarsal,  and  phalangeal  bones  of  the 
feet  The  os  sacrum,  the  ilium,  and  the 
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pnblc  arch  ought  to  rhyme  nicely.  "We 
would  suggest  the  Alexandrine  metro 
for  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  the  vertebrcB. 
Anapsestic^would  do  for  the  os  hy&ides^ 
maxillary,  malar,  temporal,  occipital, 
parietal,  and  frontal.  A  few  iambics 
might  do  for  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid, 
vomer,  and  nasal ;  but  the  pisiform  and 
the  acutiform  and  the  carpal  bones 
generally,  with  the  metacarpal  and  the 
phalangial  of  the  upper  extremities,  had 
better  be  given  in  prose." 

A  young  girl  looking  over  her  book 
of  Botany  for  the  first  time,  expecting, 
mayhap,  to  find  there  a  poetical  lan- 
guage suitable  to  treat  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  is  a  little  bewildered  in  reading 
of  plants  as  dichotomous,  pcntagy- 
nous,  papilionaceous,  foliaceous,  legu- 
minous, endogenous,  acryptogamous, 
&c.,  as  well  as  of  acotyledonous,  mo- 
nocotyledonous,  dicotyledonous,  and 
polycotyledonous  plants. 

She  wonderingly  reads  in  detail  a 
description,  for  instance,  of  the  striped 
violet : 

"  Smooth  stem,  oblique,  branching, 
angular  leaves,  roundish,  ovate,  sub- 
acuminate,  comate-dentate,  sometimes 
Bub-pubescent ;  petioles  long;  stipules 
large,  oblong  lanceolate,  dentate-ciliate ; 
peduncles  quadrangular ;  bracts  linear, 
rather  large;  segments  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  ciliate,  emarginate 
behind,  petals  entire,  upper  one  marked 
with  a  few  blue  lines,  naked,  smooth, 
sometimes  a  little  villosc,  lateral  ones 
bearded,  lower  one  occasionally  a  little 
villose;  spur  sub-porrccted ;  stigma 
pubescent  behind." 

Having  glanced  over  so  much,  she 
has  only  gathered  a  few  verbal  pebbles 
on  the  shores  of  Botany.  She  gets  over 
this  in  time,  and  masters  all  the  abstruse 
studies.  When  she  has  eaten  enough  at 
table,  she  remarks  that  gastronomical 
satiety  admonishes  her  that  she  has 
arrived  at  the  ultimate  of  deglutition 
consistent  with  the  code  of  yEsculapius ; 
and  she  calls  her  thimble  a  diminutive 
argentcous,  truncated  cone,  convex  on 
its  summit  and  semiperforated  with 
symmetrical  indentations. 

The  medical  authorities  describe 
plants  after  a  somewhat  similar  form, 
but  in  different  language.  For  instance : 


"Blood  rpot  (Sanguinaria  Canaden- 
sis) is  acrid,  emetic,  with  narcotic  and 
stimulant  properties,  expectorant,  sudo- 
rific, alterative,  emmenagogue,  escharot- 
ic,  and  errhine,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  used.  Its  escharotic  action 
renders  it  beneficial  when  applied  in 
hypochondriasis. 

"Prickly  ash  {Xanthoxylum  Fraxi- 
neum)  is  stimulant,  tonic,  alterative,  and 
sialogogue,  producing  heat  in  the  stom- 
ach, arterial  excitement,  and  a  tendency 
to  diaphoresis." 

The  use  of  unfamiliar  words  some» 
times  leads  to  unexpected  misimdcr- 
Btandings,  as  when  a  physician,  pre- 
scribing syrup  of  buckthorn,  wrote  his 
prescription  according  to  the  usual 
abbreviation  of  Ehamntts  CatharticuSy 
"iSyr.  Mam.  CaV  The  lady  patient 
reading  this  with  astonishment  and 
anger,  declared  that  she  would  not  take 
a  syrup  of  ram  cats  for  any  body  imder 
heaven. 

It  has  been  a  humorous  fancy  of  vari- 
ous writers  to  indite  burlesque  poems 
or  essays  in  the  peculiar  language  of 
some  profession  or  occupation.  Thus 
the  chemist  writes  his  valentine  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  loTO  ibee,  Mary,  and  thon  lovest  roe. 
Our  mutual  flame  is  like  the  affiniiy 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies. 
I  am  Potassium  to  thy  oxygen ; 
Tis  little  that  the  holy  mart  ai^e  tow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.    That  unity 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 
Oh  I  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid— 
A  living  add ;  thou  an  alkali 
Endowed  with  human  sense;   that,  bix>u}?ht 

together, 
We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt, 
One  homogeneous  crystal.    Oh,  that  thou 
Wert  carbon,  and  myself  were  hydrogen  ! 
We  would  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas, 
Of  common  coal,  or  naphtha.    Would  to  heaven 
That  I  were  phosphorus,  and  thou  wert  lime 
And  we  of  lime  co£npoM^d  a  phosphuret  I 
I'd  be  content  to  bo  sulphuric  acid 
So  that  thou  mlghtst  be  soda.    In  that  case, 
We    should    b«    Glauber's    salt      Wert   thou 

magnesia 
Instead,  we'd  form  the  salt  that's  named  fh>m 

Epsom. 
Couldst  thon  potassia  be,  I  aquafortis, 
Our  happy  union  should  thit  compound  form. 
Nitrate  of  Potaah— otherwise  Saltpetre. 
And  thus,  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent, 
We'd  live  and  love  together,  uutil  death 
Should  decompose  this  fleshly  Tertium  Quid, 
Leaving  our  souls  to  aU  eternity 
Amalgamated  I    Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs, 
And  mine  is  Johnson.  Whcrclbre  should  not  wc 
Agree  to  fonn  a  Johnwnate  of  Brlgga  7  ** 
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The  following  also  is  intereating : 
"Here  lieth  to  <ligeat,  raaceratf,  and 
amalgamate  w'ltti  clay,  in  balneo  arena;, 
Kratuu  superstratum,  the  residuum, 
terra  damnata,  and  caput  roort.num  of  a 
CHEmsT.  A  maa  wbo  in  his  earthly 
laboratory  pursued  varioui  proceeees  to 
obtain  tlje  Ananum  Vide,  or  the  Secret 
to  Live  ;  hIjo  the  Aurum  Vita,  or  the 
art  of  getting,  not  malcin?,  gold.  All 
chemislrlike,  he  aaw  nil  his  labor  aoJ 
projection,  AS  mercury  in  the  fire,  evaxio- 
rated  in  fume.  When  he  dissolved  to 
hie  first  principles,  he  departed  as  poor 
asthelast  drops  of  an  alembic.  Though 
fond  of  novelty,  he  carefully  avoided 
the  fermentation,  efferveacence,  and  de- 
Crepitatimi  of  this  life.  Full  seventy 
years  hia  esalted  eaaence  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  its  terrene  matrass;  but 
th«  radical  moistuce  being  exhausted, 
the  Blixir  Vittc  spent,  and  exaiccatcd  to 
a  cuticle,  he  could  not  suspend  longer 
in  hia  vehicle;  but  precipitated  gra- 
datim  per  campanam,  to  hia  original 
dust.  May  the  light  above,  more  re- 
■plcndent  than  Bologeian  phosphorus, 
preserve  him  from  the  athanor,  empyrc- 
omo,  and  rcverbcratory  furnace  of  the 
Other  world,  depurate  him  from  the 
fieces  and  ficoria  of  thia ;  highly  rectify 
and  volatilize  his  ethereal  spirit;  bring 
it  safely  out  of  the  crucible  of  earthly 
trial,  and  place  it  in  a  proper  recipient 
among  the  elect  of  the  Plowcia  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  never  to  be  saturated  till  the 
general  resuscitation,  dcfiagration,  cal- 
cination, and  sublimation  of  all  things," 

The  anatomist  is  represented  as  writ- 
tng  at  considerable  length  to  his  Dulci- 
•  nea,  describing  the  charms  visible  to  his 
educated  eye,  as 

"  oil,  *«iwl  laitij  T°ics,  u  it  BlEhinely  swclli 
Ttom  tiK  dalnUly  quixting  chordo  tdciIi^b, 
Otds;*  Id  elcu  lona  thraagb  (be  nholiig  (>l'II>, 
Of  lliD  uLmiii.  tha  (tbisDiJ,  BDiI  ainus  frun- 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
proportion  of  a  daily  newspaper  b  com- 
pletely understood  by  the  average  read- 
a".  A  young  man  from  New  England, 
of  whom  his  parents  boast  that  he  has 
»"  first-rate  eddication,"  and  who  may 
bare  kept  district  school,  on  finding 
tdmself  transferred  to  the  city,  and 
looking  over  the  columns  of  a  first^lasa 
jonrnal,  is  surprised  to  find  how  much 
In  it,  written  apparently  in  the  English 
language,  is  unintelligible  to  him. 
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I  have  shown  that  it  would  not  be 
aurprising  if  he  did  not  fully  compro- 
bend  the  rcporta  of  seicntific  lectures, 
or  the  testimony  of  medical  men  in  a 
post-mortem  examination.  But  he 
would  find  that  the  theatrical  critic,  the 
art  critic,  the  writers  on  military  tactics, 
muchanica,  agriculture,  fashions,  real- 
estate,  stocks,  and  on  the  weather, 
had  each  a  cnrioua  slang  of  bis  own. 
He  would  find  hard  words  and  idio- 
matic expressions  in  the  reports  of 
church  ceremonies,  masonic  rites,  col- 
lego  commencements,  and  Icgislatin 
proceedings.  Queer  words  and  signs 
would  ol^en  puzzle  him  even  among  the 
advertisements. 

Under  the  beading  of  the  turf,  I 
think  it  probable  that  our  friend  would 
ba  greatly  mystified.  He  reads  of  a 
"  hurdle-race,  handicap  for  all  ages  for 
$500,  of  which  $100  to  second  horse, 
two  miles  over  four  flight  of  burdles, 
weights  to  be  accepted  by  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M."  For  this  race  "  Jackson  enters 
ch.  f.  Shrimp,  aged,  164,  straw  and 
black  cap.  Jones  enlera  blk,  m.  Eel, 
aged,  140,  scarlet." 

He  is  surprised  at  an  apparently  pro- 
func  description  or  an  animal  in  a  gen- 
tlcman's  stud : 

"  Consolation,  br.  m.  foaled  1859,  got 
by  imp.  Consternation,  dam  by  dam  of 
tbe  famous  Lndy  Thorn  by  Gano  son 
of  American  Eclipse,  grandam  by  Po- 
tomac ;  a  rangy  blood-like  mare.  Has 
a  colt  ibal  bj  her  aide." 


"  Saeepitaha  far  tito-year-otda.  Thia 
was  a  mile  heat  $100  each,  half  forfeit 
$400  added ;  usual  penalty  for  winner. 
The  starters  were  Inverness,  by  M.icca- 
mni  out  of  Elfrida  by  Paugh-a-Ballagh. 
The  Nun,  by  Lexington  out  of  Nnvice, 
Raptnro  by  Lapidist  out  of  Parachute, 
and  Tasmania  by  Australian  out  of 
Idattie  GroB  by  Lexington.  Rapture 
and  Tasmania  were  greatly  fiincied,  the 
others  sold  tow.     Cloetng  prices  at  the 

{lOols,  Tasmania,  $300,  Rapture,  $S80, 
nvomeas,  $100,  and  The  Nun,  $90. 
'■  The  Baft.  Maccaroni  filly  made  the 
running  at  a  good  steady  pace,  the  Fa- 
vorite second,  Rapture  tlurd,  and  The 
Nun  pulled  away  behind.    At  the  bluff 
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bend  the  first  three  were  nose  and  tail. 
The  Maccaroni  filly  went  raking  away 
and  on  the  sweep  of  the  lower  turn  led 
Tasmania  three  lengths,  Rapture  three 
more  behind  her,  and  The  Nun  three 
more  in  the  rear.  Before  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  stretch,  Tasmania  died 
away  to  nothing.  In  the  straight, 
"  Jim  "  (the  jockey)  let  The  l^un  out, 
and  she  passed  Tasmania  and  Rapture, 
but  <;ould  not  close  with  Inverness,  who 
won  easily  by  four  lengths.  Time, 
1.49;." 

An  ^'  American  gentleman,"  addicted 
to  the  noble  sports  of  the  Turf,  has 
been  reported  as  describing  a  young 
lady  dancing  at  a  ball,  dressed  in  corn- 
colored  silk  with  roses  in  her  hair,  and 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  with 
auburn  locks,  in  the  following  terms : 

"That's  a  thoroughbred  filly  there, 
yellow  harness  and  red  gearing  above. 
A  good  stepper  and  plenty  of  style  and 
action.  Well-groomed,  shows  well  in 
the  shoulder ;  picks  up  her  hoofs  pret- 
tily, rd  back  her  against  tlie  field, 
even  weights  and  no  sheenanigan  for 
money.  The  old  folks  jockey  her  a 
little,  they  say,  but  they  have  to  keep  a 
tight  rein  on  her  or  she'd  bolt.  Prances 
well,  but  plunges  and  kicks  over  the 
traces  a  little.  They  say  she's  matched 
to  go  double  with  that  sorrel-top. 
They'd  make  a  powerful  team." 

Max  Mailer  in  one  of  his  lectures 
refers  to  class  dialects  as  illustrated  in 
the  difierence  between  the  language 
used  by  shepherds,  sportsmen,  soldiers, 
-and  farmers,  and  adds : 

"I  suppose  there  are  few  persons 
here  present  who  could  tell  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  horse's  poll,  crest,  withers, 
dock,  hamstring,  cannon,  pastern,  coro- 
net, arms,  jowl,  and  muzzle." 

In  a  description  by  a  midshipman  of 
his  experiences  on  a  boat,  wlifich  was 
terribly  tossed  by  the  sea  during  the 
South  American  earthquake,  he  reads 
&uch  sentences  as : 

"  I  descended  from  the  poop  to  the 
spar-deck  on  the  starboard,  but  a  wave 
sweeping  the  ship,  took  me  first  against 
the  ship-bulwarks,  barely  escaping  a 
port,  then  against  the  cabin  bulkhead. 
.  .  .  Soon  after,  the  foremast  went  by 
the  board,  and  the  maintopmast  fol- 
lowed.   Fearing  that  the  mizzen  would 


go  also,  the  boat's  crew  and  I  huddled 
on  the  poop  deck,  holding  on  to  the 
backstays.  I  fortunately  found  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  what  is  called  rattling 
stuff,  with  which  I  lashed  myself  to  the 
royal  backstay.  The  ship  was  canted  to 
starboard,  so  wo  all  kept  to  port." 

While  this  is  remarkably  interesting 
to  some,  it  is  scarcely  so  to  a  country 
schoolmaster,  not  fainiliar  with  Marry- 
att's  works.  Every  man  for  his  own 
idiom.  A  lawyer  asked  an  old  salt  on 
the  witness-stand  whether  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant. "  I  don't  know  the  drift  of  them 
words,"  said  Jack.  '*  A  pretty  /cllow  for 
a  witness,  not  to  know  what  plaintiff 
and  defendant  mean,"  said  the  lawyer. 
By-and-by,  to  a  question  as  to  where 
the  occurrence  the  Court  was  consider- 
ing happened,  the  sailor  answered : 
"  Abaft  the  binnacle."  "  Where  is  that  ? " 
asked  the  counsel.  "A  pretty  fellow 
for  a  lawyer  1 "  replied  the  sailor ;  "  not 
to  know  what  abaft  the  binnacle  means  I " 

At  another  time,  two  recently-married 
couples  were  on  board  a  train  of  cars. 
One  of  the  men  said :  "  My  love,  I  am 
about  to  step  out  for  a  few  moments  for 
refreshments.  Do  not  be  alarmed  while 
I  am  gone."  The  other,  who  was  a 
sailor,  expressed  the  same  idea  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  say,  wifey,  I'm  going  ashore 
to  wet  my  whistle.  Don't  tumble  over- 
board I " 

An  account  of  the  figures  of  the  co- 
tillion, described  in  nautical  terms, 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
facetious  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke. 
The  following  is  the  third  figure : 

"  Heave  ahead  and  pass  your  adver- 
sary yard-arm  and  yard-arm ;  regain 
your  berth  on  the  other  tack  in  the 
same  order ;  take  your  station  with  your 
partner  in  line ;  back  and  fill,  fall  on 
your  heel,  and  bring  up  with  your  part- 
ner. She  then  manoeuvres,  heaves  all 
aback,  shoots  ahead  again,  and  pays  off 
alongside  you.  Then  make  sail  in  com- 
pany with  her  till  nearly  astern  of  the 
other  line;  make  a  stem-board,  and 
cast  her  off  to  shift  for  herself;  regain 
your  place  by  the  best  means  in  your 
power,  and  let  go  your  anchor." 

In  the  Ship  News  he  reads  n\uch  simi- 
lar to  the  following : 
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"  Steamer  Sherman,  Henry,  New  Or- 
leans, August  22d^  and  Southwest  Pass 
23d,  at  4  F.  M.,  with  mdse  and  passen- 
gers to  Samuel  Stevens ;  27th,  latitude 
82^  52',  longitude  77°  08',  signalized  a 
Dutch  bark  showing  Nos.  7349,  third 
distinguishing  pendant,  bound  North." 

Not  being  engaged  in  speculations,  he 
is  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  money 
column  and  the  operations  of  bulls 
and  bears.  lie  cares  nothing  about 
longs,  or  shorts,  or  comers,  or  cliques, 
or  cliqued  stocks,  or  watered  stocks,  or 
balances  at  the  Clearing  House,  or  bank 
contraction,  or  subsidy  loans,  or  subven- 
tions, or  net  earnings,*  or  how  67'8  were 
in  sharp  demand  to  cover  shorts ;  nor 
how  Northwestern  preferred  is  oversold, 
nor  how  Erie  certificates  issued  at  a  cer- 
tain time  were  pronounced  a  good  de- 
livery ;  nor  how  heavy  operators  were 
carrying  stocks,  or  outside  holders  real- 
izing, nor  how  loans  were  made  flat  at 
three  to  five  per  cent,  for  carrying,  nor 
how  Sterling  Exchange  was  active  at 
quotations,  London,  sixty  days,  109 J  ; 
London,  sight,  110 ;  Paris,  long,  5.15, 
Paris  short,  5.12^.  But  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  him  to  go  into  the  Stock  , 
Exchange  during  an  exciting  day,  and 
witness  the  wild  gestures  and  hear  the 
unintelligible  and  inarticulate  cries  of 
its  members,  he  would  suppose  himself 
in  a  community  not  only  speaking  a 
barbarous  language,  but  either  mad  or 
savage  besides. 

I  do  not  know  a  department  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  more  extraordinary 
snags  are  drawn  from  the  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  and  the  meaning  of 
words  is  left  more  exclusively  to  the 
depraved  imagination  of  the  reader 
than  in  the  article  on  the  markets.  In 
looking  over  this  column,  one  is  struck 
with  the  great  discrimination  which  is 
required  not  to  speak  of  cheese  as  ex- 
hibiting more  life,  of  butter  as  strong, 
of  dead  hogs  as  lively,  of  hay  as  heavy, 
of  pig-lead  as  brisk,  of  feathers  as  un- 
settled, of  bristles  as  stiff,  of  hops  as  on 
the  rise,  of  tea  as  weak,  of  dry  cod  as 
fairly  active,  of  rat-traps  as  closing 
firm,  of  old  fowls  as  going  off  slow,  of 
molasses  as  haying  a  disposition  to  re- 


main on  the  hands  of  holders,  and  of 
whiskey  as  having  a  downward  ten- 
dency. Even  in  less  noticeable  combi- 
nations it  sounds  curiously  to  read  that 
beeswax  is  active,  that  sole-leather  is 
drooping,  that  smoked  beef  is  dull,  that 
mess  beef  is  quiet,  that  shingles  are 
variable,  that  twine  is  easier,  and  that 
ashes  are  quoted  nominal. 

The  lawyers  have  a  rigmarole  of  their 
own  which  crops  out  more  or  less  in 
the  law  reports.  It  is  a  slang  utterly 
different  from  the  common  language  of 
conversation  or  of«  books,  having  its 
own  peculiar  terms,  its  own  pet  Latin 
phrases,  and  its  own  extraordinary 
transpositions  and  repetitions  of  com- 
mon words.  Into  the  intricacies  of  this 
dialect  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enter.  How  funnily  it  appears  applied 
to  other  than  its  own  legitimate  sub- 
jects may  be  seen  from  the  lawyer's  Ode 
to  Spring,  commencing : 

"  WhcrcoB  on  sozidry  boughs  and  Bpraja 

Now  divers  birds  aro  heard  to  singr 
And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise — 

Now  therefore  hnil,  thou  coming  Spring  I 
The  birds  aforesaid,  happy  pairs  I 

Love  'midst  the  aforcsiid  boughs  enshrines 
In  household  nests,  themselves,  their  heirs. 

Administrators,  and  assigns." 

In  reading  the  architectural  criti- 
cisms, while  possibly,  though  not  prob 
ably,  our  friend  may  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Doric  and  the  renaiss- 
ance, he  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
general  appearance  and  effect  of  flying 
buttresses,  of  oblique  truncated  cones, 
of  architraves  and  friezes,  of  fascias  and 
pilasters,  of  corbelling,  mouldings  and 
volutes,  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and 
rosaces,  of  glyphs,  interglyphs,  semi- 
glyphs,  triglyphs  and  metopes,  of  the 
parabolus  and  the  propyleum,  the  stylo- 
bate  and  the  entablature,  of  caryatic  fig- 
ures, horizontal  consoles,  and  the  hypo- 
trachelium ;  and  he  is  not  much  edified 
when  he  is  informed  that  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens  tlie  caryatides  stand  on 
a  stereobatic  dado  i>laced  on  the  stylo- 
bate. 

He  is  even  troubled  to  understand  a 
dissertation  on  so  simple  and  excellent 
a  science  as  Phrenology,  or  a  catalogue 
of  the  developments  and  propensities 
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which  protrude  from  the  cranium  of 
some  distinguished  gentleman.  He 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  point  out  the 
organ  of  Philoprogenitiyeness,  though 
informed  that  when  that  organ  and 
Inhabitiyeness  are  small,  Philoprogeni- 
tiyeness assumes  a  sharpened  appearance 
running  horizontally  between  the  two 
lobes  of  Adhesiyeness ;  and  he  cannot 
understand  why  a  man  with  large  Ali- 
mentiyeness  and  large  Approbatiyeness 
and  Ideality  will  be  formal  and  cere- 
monious when  eating  his  Christmas 
dinner,  though  solemnly  assured  by 
competent  phrenological  authority  that 
such  is  the  case. 

The  following,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  is  the  phreno- 
logical character,  fhmished  by  a  '*  relia- 
ble contraband,''  of  the  distinguished 
Cuffy  Bumpus,  of  ELilton  Head : 

''Berry  'markble  hed,  dis  nigger. 
His  ognyzashun  indket  great  sublixmty 
and  pumposity.  Tcmp'ment  sanguine- 
lymfatic  wid  a  sprinklin'  ob  nerbus- 
billus.  Mazin  dcyellup  ob  de  heel, 
diktif  ob  runniDg  away.  Great  power 
for  good  or  eyil,  speshelly  de  last. 
Hard  head,  diktif  ob  pockyly^tic  ten- 
dency. Berry  heaby  on  spirituality. 
Berry  comprenensive  nigger,  speshelly 
fizzikul,  diktif  passion  for  corn-cakes. 
Ambitious  and  enterprizin' nigger.  Thoo- 
siastik  dcyellup  ob  beneyylunce,  dikitif 
ob  deep  feelin'  fur  all  God's  creeturs 
as  is  fit  to  eat— chickens  in  'ticular. 
Constitution  like  his  natrully  farms  out 
his  life  into  fixed  coudishuns ;  he  hab 
mazin  determmation  and  will-power, 
whateber  ho  steal  he  hold  on  to  him. 
Markable  fact  'bout  dis  nigger  he  don't 
like  to  be  'posed  on,  berry  much  giycn 
to  habin'  his  own  way.  Great  destruc- 
tiyeness  and  executiyeness— execute  his 
bre£fus  and  dinner  berry  quick. 

Dis  nigger  is  natrully  so  cons'tuted 
dat  cf  he  had  chilem  he'd  tink  good 
deal  ob  'em,  proyidin'  de  atomic  flow 
ob  de  particles  ob  his  system  was  reg'lar 
in  a  spiral  d'rection  from  his  heels  to 
his  hed.  Oderwise  it  would  be  diktif 
ob  some  centricities.  His  hed  ob  de 
swayin'  kind,  berry  bombastikul— dat 
is  to  say — mebby  you  know  what  I 
mean — ^I  dono— neb  mind.  Plenty  'leo- 
tricity,  stand  up  'gainst  opposition  if 
Haint  too  heaby,  be  berry  'sesaful  in 
any  tHng  he  work  beny  hard  at  More 
powerfoi  dan  strong,  owin'  to  deydlop 
ob  digestire  yigor. 


Speakin'  ob  dis  nigger  prismatically, 
he  de  best  type  ob  de  true  nigger  I  eber 
see.  Ef  his  brane  was  big  as  a  dimyjon 
dar'd  be  berry  few  sich  niggers." 

An  article  of  gossip  or  reyiew  may 
find  its  way  into  the  daily  paper  on  the 
recondite  theme  of  Heraldry.  The  jar- 
gon of  this  art  requires  a  dictionary  to 
itself.  They  who  inyented  it  must  haye 
been  yery  much  in  want  of  something 
of  practical  utility  to  do.  Our  reader 
does  not  receiye  much  instruction  from 
descriptions  of  coats-of-arms,  such  as : 

"  Argrent,  a  cheyeron  g[ules,  fretty  or 
between  three  delyes  or  billets,  sable." 

"  Party  per  pale  indented,  ermine  and 
sable,  a  cheyeron  gules,  fretty  or." 

"Ermine,  a  fesse,  gules,  fretty  or 
between  two  hawks." 

He  may  master  the  words  "  or  "  and 
"argent"  and  some  of  the  names  of 
color.  He  may  haye  a  glimmer  of 
pleasure  in  learning  that  some  ancient 
enthusiast  in  armorial  bearings  en- 
dowed all  the  prominent  characters  of 
Old  Testament  history  with  shields  and 
emblazoned  deyices,  giying  Jubal,  the 
inyentor  of  tents,  "  Vert,  a  tent  argent " 
(a  white  tent  in  a  green  field).  Jubal, 
the  primeyal  musician,  "  Azure,  a  harp, 
or,  on  a  chief  argent  three  rests  gules ; " 
Tubal  Cain,  "  Sable,  a  hammer  argent, 
crowned,  or ; "  Naamah,  the  inyentress 
of  weaving,  "  In  a  lozenge  gules,  a  card- 
ing-comb  argent ; "  and  Samson,  "  Gules 
a  lion  couchant  or,  within  an  orle  ar- 
gent, sem6e  of  bees  sable."  He  may  be 
amused  to  know  that  Michael  Drayton, 
the  poet,  bore  these  singular  arms: 
**  Azure  gutt6  d'eau  (the  drops  of  Heli- 
con I)  a  Pegasus  current  in  bend  argent. 
Crcit,  Mercury's  winged  cap  amidst 
sunbeams  proper." 

But  the  deeper  intricacies  of  Heraldry 
foreyer  remain  mysteries  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  sporting  column  is  a  terrible 
ordeal  to  an  "  unprofessional "  person. 
A  simple  report  of  a  sportiye  encounter 
with  fists  in  which  some  **  game  "  indi- 
yidual  anxious  for  the  Belt  mounted 
the  ladder  of  fame  from  the  area  of  the 
prize  ring  by  a  certain  number  ef 
"  rounds,"  tells  us  that  the  combatanti 
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Btrnck  each  other  with  mawleya  and 
bunches  of  firea  Dpon  tliti  lieud,  tho  nut, 
the  cone,  tho  conk,  the  canister,  the 
noddle,  the  mn^,  the  knowled^-boi ; 
the  noso,  the  sneezer,  tho  snorer,  the 
snuffer,  the  enuff-traj,  the  nozzle,  the 
mazzaid;  the  eyes,  the  ogles,  the  optics, 
ihe  peepere ;  the  month,  the  kiaser,  the 
whistler,  the  oration-trap;  drawing  the 
blood,  tho  claret,  the  ruby,  the  crimBOn, 
the  home-brewcd,  the  gravy ;  and  in 
several  instancea  knocking  the  uafurtu- 
nate  knocker  off  his  pins,  his  pegs,  his 
stumps  and  his  foundatiun,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  boring,  fibbing  and  sending  bim 
to  grass. 

A  young  gent lom an,  who,  in  the  time 
or  the  excitement  over  tho  prize-fight 
between  Hcenan  and  Bayers,  temporarily 
telinquished  bia  theological  studies,  it 
is  said,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  wit- 
ness it,  wrotethe  following  letter  ta  the 
young  lady  of  his  affections  in  New 
York: 

LuhdohI  April  30,  lUO.  f 

Dbabest  £uiu:  Your  last  reached 
me  on  the  day  after  the  mill  [1]— bless- 
ings on  the  (lading  bunch  or  Hves  [2] 
that  scribbled  it.  I  kissed  tho  Big- 
nature  agnia  and  again,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dear  little  daddlo  [2]  that  will  one 
day  make  mo  tho  happiest  buffer  [3] 
going.  How  shall  I  describe  my  feel- 
ings on  reading  it  t  If  our  glorioua 
Beuicia  had  administered  an  auctioneer 
[1]  on  my  knowledge-boi  [6]  I  couldn't 
have  been  mote  completely  grassed  [0]. 
Tears  came  into  my  peepers  [7]  as  I 
devoured  those  lines  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, as  eagerly  as  ever  milUng-eovo  [8] 
in  training  walked  into  [0J  his  raw  beef- 
steak. A  boy  loight  have  floored  me 
by  a  tap  over  the  enuffer-tray  [10]  with 
his  little  finger.  And  the  sight  of  the 
photograph  of  your  lovely  mug  [III 
almost  overpowered  me  1  How  well  I 
recall  each  feature  1 — those  ogles  [12], 
blue  as  the  midsummer  sk^ — that  conk 
[IQ],  with  its  delicate  aquiline  curve^ 
that  rosy-lipped  taler-trap  [M] — those 
ivories  [15],  whiter  than  the  whitest 
pearl — that  fair  akin,  where  the  claret 
[10]  mantles  and  blushes.  Agatn  and 
again  did  I  press  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment  to  my  kisser  [IT],  wishing  that 
the  dear  original  were  prcjent,  her  nut 
[18]  ruclmiog  lovingly  on  my  bread- 


basket [IB]— her  oration-trnp  [20]  mur- 
muring wordsof  endearment  in  my  lugs 
[81],  her  mawley  [33]  clasped  in  the 
flipper  [38]  of  her  adorer. 

Ah^  Emma  I  Love  has  got  my  pimply 
[24]  m  chancery  [3S],  and  is  abbmg 
[28]  away  merciles^y,  giving  me  no  end 
of  nasty  "ana  [27]  j  the  pepper  [28]  I 
endore  from  him  is  pant  telling — he 
may  go  in  and  finish  me  any  day.  He 
bos  it  alt  hia  own  way ;  I  can't  counter 
[39]  on  his  nob  [80],  or  do  any  thing  but 
take  my  punishment.  And  I  don't  care 
how  soon  tho  sponge  is  thrown  up  in 
tolten  of  victory. 

Yours  eternally, 

The  reader  will  see  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  append  a  small  glossary  to 
render  this  letter  intelli^ble. 

In  a  report  of  a  Base-Ball  match  our 
country  cousin  learns  that  on  the  pre- 
vious day  the  following  occurred : 

Pearce  opened  the  ball  for  the  Atlan- 
ticB,  sending  it  hotly  on  to  Wolters'  leg, 
whence  it  bounded  to  Flanley.  who 
threw  it  to  first,  cutting  off  Pearce. 
Smith  suffered  from  Devyr'a  fielding  to 
first,  Start  hit  a  fair  ball  inside  the  left 
foul  line,  and  made  his  run  by  stealing 
in.  Chapman  struck  out.  Wolters 
opened  for  tho  Mutnals  and  sent  bis 
ball  to  Pearce,  nearly  takine  Devyr's 
legs  off  as  he  was  going  to  third.  The 
ball  being  a  hot  one.  Pearce  failed  to 
hold  it ;  Swaudeil's  hit  to  centre  field 
cleared  the  bases ;  but,  as  tho  next  three 
strikers  were  fielded  out  in  a  hurry,  ho 
was  left.  Zettldn  was  fouled  out  on 
nest  pitched  ball.  ...  On  the  secDnd 
innings,  Hunt  opened  pluy  and  sent  a 
shooter  to  right  field.  Wolters  sent 
Hunt  home,  and  he  in  turn  wus  carried 
around  by  McMahon.  The  latter  was 
left,  na  the  following  strikere  went  out. 
The  New  Yorkers  were  blanked  for 
their  share,  Jowctt  alone  reaching  base. 
.  .  ,  Devyr  Bent  a  good  one  to  Fergu- 
son, who  took  it  well,  but  threw  it  too 
high  for  Start  to  hold.  Up  to  tbia  time 
there  had  not  been  a  fly-eatcU  in  the 
game,  the  hitting  being  swift-grounders. 
In  the  sisth  inmng  there  was  bad  field- 
ing. Chapman  and  McDonald  both  drop- 
indiiiaiuiL    [ii 


Knack  down bfuw.    (S|  ilwd.    [6]  Pim ... 

Ejft    [UlKjthlioimm.    1411  Am.   (lOlMnw.   Ill) 
Fa^'c.    [Ill  Ey^.    [131  Sow.    [14J  Monlti.    (U 

BnvuL    llUlMaath,    [III]  Ear.    (ill  Huiii.    I^'l 
Himd.  (Sl]U«(I.  [29J  Held  imdDr  IsR  atm.    r»] 

|19]Il«p;nKalionof  abloir.    t^]  llsoa 
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piu^  fly  balls,  and  Smith  and  Start  each 
muffing." 

All  this  is  as  clear  as  mud  to  the  in- 
telligent reader  who  never  played  base- 
ball. An  account  of  a  billiard-match 
would  also  be  senseless  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  game.  Then  there  is 
the  mild  slang  of  the  poker  player,  who 
talks  about  "  seeing  it "  and  "  going  it 
better,"  and  "calling"  and  "strad- 
dling "  and  "  covering  "  and  "  winning 
the  pot ; "  and  the  policy-player,  who 
sees  something  very  pleasing  in  "a 
straight  gig  "  and  "  4-11-44 ; "  and  the 
faro-player,  who  knows  how  to  "  copper 
an  ace,"  and  to  whom  "  chips "  are 
articles  of  vast  significance. 

"  And  80  jc  gambler  plays  hia  way 
Unto  Grim  Death  his  gates, 
And  Ijring  down  a  little  while 
For  ye  final  ^  tramp  *  he  wait&" 

The  distinction  between  the  language 
of  sentiment  and  of  card-playing  is 
shown  in  the  song  of  a  person  on  ship- 
board, with  love  and  poker  on  the 
brain,  commencing : 

*<  Sad  was  our  parting,  and  my  sad  heart 
Still  sadly  sighs  for  theel 

(Pll  take  three  cards,  Mr.  Dealer), 
As  I  glide  o'er  the  moonlit  sea. 
And  the  moon^s  sweet  rays  sots  the  sea  ablaze 
With  a  blaze  that  x>ointa  to  thee 

(I  straddle— it  takes  ten  to  come  in) 
As  I  fly  o^er  the  deep  blue  sea 
Sweet  zephyrs  play  o'er  our  foamy  way, 
And  they  waft  my  sighs  to  thco 

(I  see  that  and  go  fifteen  better) 
As  I  float  o'er  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Then  weep  not,  dearest,  this  foud  heart 
Still  wildly  worships  thoe, 

(I've  got  an  ace  full— the  pot's  mine !) 
As  I  ride  this  glorioiia  sea.'* 

Here  is  John  and  Julia's  chess  prob- 
lem. John  to  move  and  mate  in  two 
moves : 

**  John  moved  his  arm  round  Julia's  neck. 
She  moves  one  square,  and  whispers— <;hcck ; 
Ho  nothing  daunted,  moves  right  straight 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  calls  out—*  mate  I ' " 

The  young  schoolmaster  from  New 
England  should  not  attempt  to  master 
any  metaphysical  article  unless  he  has 
been  through  a  regular  course  of  read- 
ing. His  first  step  should  be  to  thor- 
oughly familiarize  himself  with  the 
words  objective  and  subjective  and  their 
derivatives.  An  English  religious  jour- 
nal in  a  criticism  of  a  theological  work, 
said: 


"  Glancing  at  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us,  we  feel  no  ele- 
vation of  our  expectations  when  we 
read  chapters  first,  second,  and  third : 
*  Grace  Objectively  Considered ; '  chap- 
ters fourth  and  fifth:  "Grace  Subjec- 
tively Considered."  We  remark  inter- 
^  jectively  that,  viewed  objectively,  such 
terms  arc  adjectively  to  bo  described  as 
the  offspring  of  a  theology  which  is 
treated  most  rejectively  by  all  sound 
divines,  and  is  only  received  by  those 
whose  minds  are  comparatively  bewil- 
dered, and  are  therefore  trajectively 
impelled  into  admiration  of  a  jargon 
which,  speaking  conjectivcly,  was  in- 
vented projectively  to  propagate  injec- 
tively  a  philosophy  wnich  would  act 
disjectively  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Resubjectively  we  remark  that  we  arc 
often  dejectively  impressed  with  the 
mischief  which,  subjectively,  such  bar- 
barisms work  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
faith;  we  counter-projectively  exhort 
all  men  to  treat  *  objectively,'  *  subjec- 
tively,' and  all  such  rubbish,  in  the 
style  known  as  *  ejectively.'  " 

"Without  wishing  to  give  the  impres 
sion  that  the  words  objective  and  sub- 
jective are  necessarily  wicked,  as  is 
hinted  by  the  writer  quoted,  I  may  say 
that  I  think  they  are  sometimes  used  a 
little  too  frequently.  I  once  counted 
over  one  hundred  repetitions  of  them 
in  a  single  newspaper  article. 

Our  student  will  next  learn  about 
the  vital  principle,  totality,  solidarity, 
equilibration,  relativity,  external  unity, 
diflerentiation,  integration,  organism, 
retroaction,  panegenesis,  universology, 
the  imknowable,  sociological  laws, 
physiological  units,  the  gospel  of  os- 
mosis, &c.,  will  conceive  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  anthorpomorphists,  and 
will  distinctly  understand  that  we  are 
all  "  the  dynamical  children  of  correla- 
tion."   "  Yes,"  says  the  Hartford  lady 

in  "  The  Case  of  George  Dedlow : 

"  Yes,  I  comprehend.  The  fractional 
entities  are  embraced  in  the  unity  of 
the  solitary  Ego.  Life,"  she  added,  "  is 
the  garnered  condensation  of  objective 
impi-essions ;  and,  as  the  objective  is 
the  remote  father  of  the  subjective,  so 
must  individuality,  which  is  but  focus- 
scd  subjectivity,  suffer  and  fade  when 
the  sensation  lenses,  by  which  the  rays 
of  impression  are  condensed,  become 
destroyed." 
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Our  schoolmaster  may  then  pass  to 
the  transcendental  and  spiritual,  and 
haying  posted  himself  as  to  progression, 
affinities,  trance-states,  cycles,  spheres, 
missions,  symbols,  intelligences,  and 
kindred  spirits,  may  enter  into  the  eter- 
nal harmonies  of  Andrew  Jackson  Dayis, 
and  learn  from  his  ^^  Stellar  Key  to  the 
Summer  Land."  Here,  as  it  were,  amid 
^the  magnificent  simplicities  of  na- 
ture ''  and  "  the  central  unities  of  truth," 
he  may  perceive  with  delight  that  *^  the 
odylic  light  of  amorphous  bodies  is  a 
kind  of  feeble  external  and  internal 
glow,  somewhat  similar  to  phosphores- 
cence;" that  the  atmosphere  is  "the 
purifying  laboratory  through  which 
flow  the  effects  of  Ideas,  Principles, 
Laws,  Essences,  and  Ethics,"  that  the 
measureless  systems  of  stars  and  suns 
"  which  roll,  and  swim,  and  eddy,  and 
waltz  about  in  their  harmonial  circles, 
shine  upon  landscapes  more  beautiful 
and  into  eyes  more  divine  than  ours ; " 
and  that  "  it  is  now  conceded  even  by 
the  anthropomorphists  and  other  un- 
progresslve  religionists,  that  instead  of 
the  earth  being  at  the  centre  of  God's 
universe  and  instead  of  the  doings  and 
omissions  of  its  denizens  being  the 
chief  concern  and  perpetual  misery  of 
the  entire  Trinity,  our  sun  and  its  plan- 
ets belong  to  the  Milky  Way  not  only, 
but  that  the  Milky  "Way  itself  is  merely 
one  community  of  suns  and  planets  of 
an  infinitude  of  similar  systems  and 
communities  that  float  and  sing  the 
songs  of  Harmony  in  the  celestial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  UnivercoBlum  1 "  Here, 
even  "  in  the  very  vortex  of  the  Uni- 
vercoelum "  and  amid  "  the  solenm 
depths  of  the  infinitudes,"  he  may  wit- 
ness the  "  revolutions  of  the  cosmical 
ether,"  and  "  hold  communication  with 
the  Lythylli."  Happy  indeed  is  he  to 
know  that  "  the  cosmogonies  of  illimit- 
able space  are  fast  coming  into  popular 
education  I "    Says  Byron : 

'^Oh,  JO  immortal  gods,  what  is  thcogony  7 
Oh,  fhou  too  mortal  man,  what  is  philanthropy? 
Oh,  world  that  was  and  is,  what  is  CMmogony  7 
Some  poopio  h&TO  accused  me  of  misanthropy. 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 


That  fbrms  this  deek,  of  what  they  mean— lycan- 

thropy 
I  comprehend,  fior  without  transformation 
Men  hocome  wolves  on  any  slight  occoasin." 

Yet  every  study,  from  cosmology 
down  to  cookery,  has  its  own  peculiar 
methods  of  expression. 

All  this  our  friend  may  find  in  his 
newspaper.  But  even  in  the  composing- 
room,  where  the  paper  is  printed,  there 
prevails  another  dialect  which  scarcely 
ever  gets  into  its  columns,  and  of  which 
I  m%y  give  an  example  in  a  humorous 
form.  The  following  instructions  from 
the  foreman  of  the  printers  would  be 
quite  intelligible.  Of  course,  double 
meanings  would  not  generally  occur, 
tliough  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
them  to  do  so. 

"John,"  says  the  foreman,  as  he  is 
looking  over  the  copy  and  proofs  for 
the  morning  paper, "  have  *  The  Chinese 
TVall '  set  up  first,  and  then  finish  the 
'Robbery'  you  began  this  morning. 
Then  you  can  run  *  The  Opera  Bouflfe.' 
Kill  *  Forrest '  and  let  *  Booth '  lie  over. 
You'll  find  *  Forrest '  on  the  first  galley. 
Give  out  *  Our  Army  Rations,'  double- 
leaded.  See  the  copy  of  Powers' 
*  Greek  Slave,'  and  put  a  Nonpareil 
full-face  lower-case  head  to  it,  with  sub- 
heads in  small  caps.  Distribute  'The 
Cholera ; '  get  that  pi  out  of  the  way, 
and  give  the  devil  directions  how  to 
dispose  of  the  dead  matter.  I  guess 
you  can  use  *  Soothing  Syrup '  in  the 
morning's  paper,  but  *  The  Taxes '  will 
have  to  be  cut  down.  Give  me  a  proof 
of  *  Darwin's  Development  Theory.'  We 
want  about  three  sticks  to  fill  out  the 
inside  form," 

Every  reader  will  remember  the  epitaph 
which  Franklin  wrote  for  himself  while 
a  journeyman  printer,  or  we  would 
quote  it. 

The  following  was  written  as  an  epi- 
taph on  Mr.  John  Childs,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Typographical 
Society : 

"Hii  last  form  is  lockcd-np  in  Eternity's  chose, 
Ilis  composition's  corretted  shore, 
His  proof  was  not  tovd.  nor  imperfect  his  case. 
Say  the  angels  of  Omnledent  Lore.** 
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VOUBTH. 


TnsBB  came  into  our  Snndaj-school, 
one  bright  spring  morning,  a  party  of 
strangers ;  nothing  very  nncommon,  for 
w^e  had  many  visitors.  6nt  these  in- 
terested us  more  than  usual;  for  one 
wore  a  generaPs  star  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  the  sleeve  that  should  have  held  the 
strong  right  arm  hung  empty  by  his 
side.  Ah  I  those  empty  sleeves.  What 
volumes  of  pathetic  meaning  speak  from 
their  mute  helplessness.  How  they  re- 
call the  days  of  darkness,  the  long  strug- 
gle, the  fears,  the  agonies,  the  bleeding 
hearts,  the  desolated  homes,  the  final 
triumph, — purchased,  how?  By  the 
pride  and  vigor  of  our  country's  man- 
hood, offered  up  in  blood  and  fire,  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  Bow  reverently 
before  that  empty  sleeve.  It  belongs  to 
a  hero,  and  a  martyr. 

The  school  closed,  and  the  visitors  de- 
parted, our  superintendent  asked : 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?  " 

"No.    Who?" 

"  General  Howard.  He  is  on  his  way 
to  Richmond,  to  organize  the  Freed- 
men^s  Bureau.  He  is  going  to  address 
the  colored  people  to-night  at  Old  Billy's 
church ;  don't  you  want  to  go  ? " 

Of  course  we  did.  So  the  evening 
found  us  struggling  in  the  crowd  around 
the  door  of  the  house  where  Old  Billy 
dispensed  instruction  and  exhortation 
to  his  flock.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  natural  abilities,  and  considerable 
shrewdness  and  originality,  though  to- 
tally uneducated,  and  was  held  in  great 
honor  among  his  people ;  so  there  was 
"  gathering  from  near  and  from  far,"  to 
the  Sunday  evening  services,  when  he 
administered  reproof,  instruction,  warn- 
ing or  encouragement,  according  to  his 
judgment  of  the  needs  of  his  hearers, 
tnd  in  his  own  peculiar  style. 

We  were  too  late  for  the  opening  ser- 
^oes;  General  Howard  was  beginning 


his  address  as  we  entered.  He  spoke  to 
the  people  for  half  an  hour,  as,  I  believe, 
they  had  never  been  spoken  to  before ; 
of  the  privileges,  the  duties,  and  the 
possibilities  of  their  new  life.  Simply, 
so  that  the  youngest  might  understand  ; 
kindly,  as  friend  to  friend;  frankly,  as 
man  to  man ;  earnestly,  as  ^'  one  having 
authority"  to  those  who  so  greatly 
needed  counsel  and  instruction.  Many 
of  them,  as  yet,  realized  nothing  of  their 
freedom,  save  the  right  to  go  hither  and 
thither  as  they  would,  and  to  wear  the 
"  same  kind  of  clothes  that  white  folks 
wear ; "  but  I  think  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  they  heard  that  night, 
must  have  brought  some,  at  least,  to  a 
truer  understanding  of  the  solemnity  of 
life,  and  the  dignity  of  self-help. 

The  address  over,  the  congregation 
rose  and  sang  the  dozology,  and  General 
Howard  and  his  party  left  the  church. 
Then  the  exercises  proceeded  as  usuaL 
Billy  announced  his  text.  I  have  for- 
gotten chapter  and  verse,  but  almost 
any  thing  would  answer  the  purpose,  be- 
ing sure  to  fit  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous subjects  embraced  in  that  discourse, 
which  went  entirely  through  the  Bible, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Revelation.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  stated  some  facts  concerning 
the  transgression,  and  consequent  pun- 
ishment, of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  have 
not,  I  think,  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  researches  of  any  commentator. 

**Eve  was  jes'  like  all  de  women; 
dey's  sich  hard-headed  creeturs,  dat 
when  dey  gits  dar  minds  sot,  you  can't 
nebber  'suade  dem  outen  it.  So  when  Eve 
done  made  up  her  mind  to  eat  dat  ar  ap- 
ple, she'd  ha'  ate  it,  ef  de  angel  Gabr'el 
had  ben  a  stan'in'  right  dar.  But  Adam 
wouldn't  nebber  ha'  ate  it  'tall  ef  Eve 
hadn't  'suaded  him ;  an'  jes'  as  he  was 
Bwallerin'  de  fus'  piece,  he  felt  mighty 
sorry,  an'  he  tried  to  spit  it  out ;  but  it 
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done  gone  too  far  down ;  an'  Eve,  she 
tole  him  not  to  make  a  fool  ob  hisscif, 
but  Jes'  cat  de  rc8\  So  ho  done  eat  it 
np,  an'  yer  knows,  my  hrnddren,  what 
come  tcr  him  den;  how  he  gob  drnv 
oaten  de  garden,  an'  'bleegod  ter  work 
for  a  libin'.  De  women  onghter  work ; 
dat*s  so ;  fer  ef  it  hadn't  a  ben  for  Eve, 
we  wouldn't  none  on  us  ha'  ben  'bleeged 
to  work  'tall." 

The  sisters  sat  in  '*  solemn  silence 
all,"  under  this  portion  of  the  discourse ; 
but  the  brethren  manifested  their  ap- 
preciation audibly. 

The  sermon  was  divided  and  sub- 
diyided,  and  extended  to  such  a  length 
that  Old  Billy's  warmest  admirers  be- 
gun to  show  signs  of  weariness  before 
the  close.  There  was  considerable  rest- 
lessness, and  going  out,  among  the  young 
men  near  the  door ;  and  annoyed  by  it, 
Billy  at  last  paused  in  his  discourse,  and 
addressed  them : 

*'  Yon  folks  in  de  back  ob  de  church, 
stop  dat  ar  goin'  out  an'  comin'  in.  It's 
jes'  ondecent,  'sturbin'  do  mectin'  dat  ar 
way ;  ef  yer  wants  ter  go  out,  go  out — 
an'  stay  out,  too ;  but  ef  yer  wants  ter 
«tay  in,  stay  in,  an'  'have  yersclves. 
^pose  yer  tinks  dis  yer  'scourso  's  too 
long,  too  many  heads  ter  it ;  but  ef  I'm 
A  mind  ter  make  forty  chaws  ob  a  grain 
ob  rice,  'tain't  none  ob  your  business — 
an'  some  ob  yer  ain't  got  teeth  'nuff  ter 
eat  it  den." 

At  last,  with  an  exhortation  to  his 
hearers  to  join  the  multitude  that  were 
coming  from  "  de  Norf  pole,  an'  from  do 
8ouf  pole,  an'  from  de  Eas'  pole,  an' 
from  de  Wes'  pole,  an'  shovin'  right  'long 
inter  de  kingdom,"  the  sermon  closed. 
Then  followed  a  prayer;  the  congrega- 
tion kneeling,  and  repeating,  as  is  tlieir 
frequent  custom,  each  sentence  afler  the 
minister — a  somewhat  noisy  exercise, 
md  not  calculated  to  promote  devo- 
tional feelings.  The  colored  people  never 
generalize  in  their  petitions ;  each  person 
or  ola84  of  persons  for  whom  a  blessing 
is  desired,  is  mentioned  by  r.ume.  So 
now  the  prayer  proceeded : 

(*  Qod  brcM  de  rrcildont.** 

And  the  congregation  chanted  in  cho- 


•*  Ood  brcM  de  President.** 

"  God  brcM  do  Congress." 
CAoni*— "  Ood  bresB  do  Congress.** 

"  Ood  bross  do  Army." 
CAorws— "  God  broRS  do  Army." 

<*  God  bross  de  Mu)or-Oen*aIs.** 
Chorut—**  God  bress  de  MiOor-Gen*al«.'* 

*«  God  bross  do  Brlg*dier-Gcn*als." 
Chortu—**  God  bress  de  Brig*dicr-GcD*al9.** 

And  SO  on,  tlirough  every  grade  of 
the  service ;  first  and  second  lieutenants 
being  mentioned  separately,  down  to 
corporals.    Then, 

•<  God  bress  Ocn'ol  IXoirazd.** 
CAoriM— "  Ood  bresfl  Oon'al  Howard." 

<(  An*  do*  he  loss  on  arm,** 
CAom*— "  An*  do'  he  loss  au  arm," 

"  May  he  fin*  It  In  Honben.** 
Chorut—*^  May  he  fin*  it  In  Hoaben." 

The  prayer  threatened  to  be  as  long 
as  the  sermon,  for  Billy  remembered 
everybody,  calling  them  by  name,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  need  a  Directory 
to  help  him  through.  But  it  was  finish- 
ed at  last,  and  he  came  down  from  tlie 
pulpit,  and  stood  within  the  railing. 
Then  began  one  of  those  scenes,  which, 
when  read  of,  seem  the  exaggerations 
of  a  disordered  imagination ;  and  when 
witnessed,  leave  an  impression  like  the 
memory  of  some  horrid  nightmare — so 
wild  is  the  torrent  of  excitement,  that, 
sweeping  away  reason  and  sense,  tosses 
men  and  women  upon  its  waves,  ming- 
ling the  wonls  of  religion  with  the 
bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  and  tlio  ravings 
of  madmen. 

The  leader,  on  these  occasions,  usually 
starts  a  hymn,  in  which  the  congregation 
join.  Sometimes  oil  sing  together; 
sometimes  the  leader  and  tlie  congrega- 
tion sing  alternate  lines ;  and  again,  ho 
sings  the  verse  throughout,  the  congre- 
gation only  giving  the  chorus.  In  the 
pauses  between  the  hymns,  some  brother 
or  sister  give  their  "  experience, "  al- 
ways talking  in  a  scream,  and  as  if  cry- 
ing ;  a  natural  tone  of  voice  not  being 
considered  suitable  for  such  occasions; 
while  the  others  clap  their  hands,  stamp, 
and  shout,  "yes,  yes;"  "dat's  so;" 
"  praise  de  Lord ;  "  and  the  moment  the 
speaker  pauses,  some  voice  starts  a  hymn, 
the  leading  sentiment  of  which  harmo- 
nizes with  what  has  just  been  said. 
Their  quickness  in  finding  hymns  appro- 
priate to  the  different  phases  of  expo- 
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rience,  and  expressions  of  feeling  is  some- 
thing wonderful. 

Two  or  three  hymns  are  usnally  snng, 
before  they  get  warmed  up  to  the  talking. 
The  first  one  was,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  in  negro  meetings,  "When  I 
can  read  my  title  clear."  This  seems  to 
be  their  chief  favorite ;  I  have  heard  it 
sung  six  times  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing, to  different  tunes.  Simultaneously 
with  the  first  note  ot  the  hymn,  began 
a  tapping  of  feet  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, graduaUy  increasing  to  a  stamp 
as  the  exercises  proceeded,  nntil  the 
noise  was  deafening ;  and  as  the  excite- 
ment increased,  one  and  another  would 
spring  ft*om  their  seats,  and  jump  up  and 
down,  uttering  shriek  after  shriek ;  while 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  came  cries  of, 
"Hallelujah ;  "  "  Glory  to  God ;  "  "  Jes' 
now  Lord,  come  jes'  now ;  "  "  Amen ;  " 
and  occasionally  a  prolonged,  shrill 
whoop,  like  nothing  earthly,  unless  it  be 
some  savage  war-cry.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  hymn,  without  a  moment's 
pause,  they  struck  into  another;  a 
strange,  wild  tune,  the  words  of  which 
we  could  not  distinguish,  except  in  the 
chorus : 

*'  Oh  1  I  wants  you  to  tote  de  young  lambs  In  your 
bosom, 
And  carry  de  ole  sheep  along. '^ 

Then  in  strange  contrast  to  this,  came  the 
most  beautiful  melody  the  negroes 
have — one  of  the  most  beautiful,  I  think, 
in  the  world — a  chant,  carried  by  full, 
deep  bass  voices ;  the  liquid  soprano  of 
the  melody  wandering  through  and 
above  it,  now  rising  in  triumphant  swell, 
now  falling  in  softened  cadence,  with 
the  words, 

»*  John  saw,  John  saw, 
John  saw  de  holy  angels, 
Sittiu'  by  do  golden  altar. 
SIttin'  by  de  golden  altar,  chlUens, 
Siitin^  by  do  golden  altar,  chHlens. 
Juhu  saw,  John  saw, 
John  saw  de  holy  angels, 
Sittln'  by  do  golden  altar." 

At  the  close  of  this  hymn  there  was  a 
pause,  and  a  woman  rose  and  begun, 
"  My  dear  bruddren  and  sisters,  I  feel,  I 

feel,  I  feel," then,  apparently  unable 

to  find  words,  she  burst  into  a  hymn,  in 
whidh  the  others  joined. 


"  m  toll  you  what  do  Lord  done  fer  mo ; 

Lord  come  an*  water  Zlon  ; 
He  Ink  my  feot  from  do  miry  clay ; 

Lord  come  down. 
Como  down  Lord  an*  water  Zion, 

Come  along  down.** 

**  Ho  sot  my  feet  upon  de  rock  ; 

Lord  come  an'  water  Zion  ; 
An*  gib  me  David's  golden  harp  ; 

Lord  oome  down. 
Come  down  Lord  an*  water  Zion, 

Come  along  down.'* 

Another  sister  followed,  who  after  a 
lengthy  expression  of  her  feelings,  closed 
by  saying: 

"  I  goes  ter  some  churches,  an'  I  sees 
all  de  folks  settin^  quiet  an'  still,  like  dcy 
dunno  what  de  Holy  Sperit  am.  But  I 
fin's  in  my  Bible,  that  when  a  man  or  a 
'ooman  gets  full  ob  de  Holy  Sperit,  ef 
dey  should  hoi'  dar  peace,  de  stones 
would  cry  out ;  an'  ef  de  power  ob  God 
can  make  de  stones  cry  out^  how  can  it 
help  makin'  us  poor  creeturs  cry  out, 
who  feels  ter  praise  Him  fer  His  mercy. 
Not  make  a  noise  I  Why  we  makes  a 
noise  'bout  ebery  ting  else ;  but  dey  tells 
us  we  mustn't  make  no  noise  ter  praise 
de  Lord.  I  don't  want  no  sich  'ligion  as 
dat  ar.  I  wants  ter  go  ter  Heaben  in  de 
good  ole  way.  An'  my  bruddren  an' 
sisters,  I  wants  yer  all  ter  pray  fer  me, 
dat  when  I  gits  ter  Heaben  I  wont  nob- 
ber  come  back  'gain." 

As  she  took  her  seat,  the  congregation, 
as  by  one  impulse  sang : 

**  Oh  I  de  way  ter  Heaben  Is  a  good  ole  way  ; 
Qh  I  de  way  ter  Heaben  is  a  right  ole  way  ; 
Oh  I  de  good  ole  way  is  de  right  ole  way ; 
Oh  1  I  wants  ter  go  ter  Heaben  in  do  good  olo 
way.** 

Several  of  the  sisters  spoke,  all  closing 
with  the  same  words :  "I  hopes  yer'll 
all  pray  fer  me,  dat  when  I  gits  to  Hea- 
ben, I  wont  nebber  come  back."  The 
women,  by  the  way,  go  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  "early  and  often,"  in  speaking, 
and  frequently  in  these  meetings,  monop- 
olize the  greater  part  of  the  time.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  of  the  brethren  had 
a  chance ;  at  last,  one,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, exhorted  every  one  to 

"Git  on  board  de  ship  ob  Zion,  an' 
take  yer  anchor  wid  yer.  Dar's  two 
kin's  ob  anchors,  my  fren's,  dar's  a  ked- 
gin'  anchor,  an'  dar's  a  bower  anchor." 
(A  voice  from  the  crowd,  **  Yes,  Lord, 
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sen'  down  bofo  on  'em.")  Take  yer  an- 
chor, an'  git  on  board  de  sliip  ob  Zion. 
Git  on  board  dat  ole  black  steamer,  for 
she's  a  sailin'  on,  an'  shoUl  git  safe  froo  de 
swellin's  ob  Jerdan,  an'  ran  jam  np  agin 
de  walls  ob  Hcabcn,  an'  Ian'  ns  all  safe ; 
fin'  we'll  march  up  do  golden  streets  to 
de  tree  ob  life,  singin'  Hallelujah,  Jeru- 
salem." 

Then  from  the  hundreds  of  voices, 
rose  the  full,  rich  swell  of,  ^^  KoU,  Jordan 
roll,"  or  as  they  pronounce  it, — "Jer- 
dan." 

"  King  JcBiu  Bittiu^  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Boll,  Jerdan,  roll, 
Gabr'ol  Bittln^  on  do  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin  Jerdan,  roll. 
MoBOB  Bittia^  on  dc  treo  ob  life, 

Koll,  Jordan,  roll, 
TJJab  sittin'  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin*  Jordan,  roU.»' 

So  on  through  Bible  history,  till  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  in  successive  verses, 
are  gathered  on  the  *'  tree  of  Life."  To 
this  company,  they  join  their  own  friends, 
living  or  dead,  it  matters  not : 

'*  My  fader  sittin'  on  de  true  ob  life. 

Boll,  Jerdan,  roll. 
My  madder  sittin'  on  do  treo  ob  life, 

Watchin'  Jerdan,  roll. 
My  Bister  Bittin'  on  do  tree  ob  life. 

Roll,  Jerdan,  roll, 
My  braddcr  sittin'  on  do  treo  ob  life, 

'Watchin'  Jordan,  roll." 

Then  any  others  for  whom  they  entertain 
special  respect  or  affection,  this  part 
varying  according  to  feelings  and  circum- 
stances.   Now  they  sang : 

"  Abe  Lincoln  sittin'  on  dc  tree  ob  life, 
Roll,  Jerxlan,  roll ; 
Oen'l  lloward  sittin'  on  de  tree  ob  life, 
Watchin'  Jerdan,  roll." 

They  went  through  with  most  of  the 
generals,  and  ])rominent  men  known  as 
their  friends;  finally,  having  deposited 
Gen.  Butler  on  the  "  treo  of  Life,"  to 
"  Watch  Jordan  roll,"  —  a  somewhat 
novel  position,  I  thought,  for  that  versa- 
tile gentleman, — they  came  to  a  pause. 
Some  one  in  the  audience  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  start  a  hymn.  Apparently, 
this  was  out  of  order,  for  he  had  not  got 
through  a  lino,  when  old  Billy  inter- 
rupted hiui : 

"  What  yer  start  dat  ar  for  ?  Dat  ain't 
no  way  fall.  Don't  yer  start  nuffin'  on'y 
what  I  tells  yer." 


Then  he  proceeded  to  "  reform  de  brud- 
dren  an'  sistcm,  dat  sis  Sally  ToUiver 
done  'ccasded  "  (they  never  say  a  person 
is  dead,  alway  she  *'  done  'ceasded"),  "  dis 
ebenin  at  fo'  'clock,  an'  her  funeral  will 
be  preach'  in  our  place  of  wussLup  on 
Chuseday  (Tuesday)  ebenin.  Sis  Sally, 
as  you  all  know,  war  a  good  'ooman,  an' 
she  hab  gone  whar  sickness  an'  sorrer  am 
no  mo',  an'  whar  dey  don't  die  no  mo'. 
Sing  now,  all  sing,  *  Jesus  said  Ho 
wouldn't  die  no  mo'." 

Then  we  heard  that  hymn,  the  strang- 
est, wildest,  most  meaningless  of  all  that 
tlie  negroes  sing,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  which  seems  to  excite  them  the 
most  poweifully,  not  so  much  I  imagine, 
by  the  words,  as  the  music,  which  is  ut- 
terly indescribable,  almost  unearthly 
with  its  sudden  changes,  each  one  usher- 
ed in,  by  a  long  quavering  shriek. 

"  JcBns  eald  He  -wonldn't  dio  no  mo\ 
Said  Ue  wouldn't  dio  no  mo', 
So  my  dear  chlllens  don'  yer  foar, 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo\ 

''  Do  Lord  tole  Mosos  what  tor  do. 
Said  Ho  wouldn't  dio  no  mo', 
Lead  do  chlllon  ob  Isr'el  froo'. 
Said  Ho  wouldn't  die  no  mo*. 
Chorus — Jcaus  said  Ho  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
Bald  lie  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 

"  Come  'long  Mopcs,  don'  git  lo*'. 

Said  Tie  wouldn't  die  no  mo*, 
I'll  keep  yer  from  de  heat  an'  fros*, 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
CAoriM— JcdUB  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 

**  Git  'long  MoscKi,  don'  fear  tcr  go, 
Said  IIo  wouldn't  die  no  mo\ 
Do  T^rd  '11  guide  yer  hoel  an'  too. 
Said  Ho  wonMn't  dio  no  mo'. 

C%oru«— JoBUA  Bald  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 

"  What  *hoo8  aro  dose  dat  yer  do  wear? 

Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
So  I  can  walk  upon  do  air. 

Said  Ho  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
C%oru#— Jeaua  Baid  He  wouldn't  dio  no  mo'. 

"  My  Bhoes  aro  washed  in  Jesus'  blood, 
Said  Ho  wouldn't  dio  no  mo*, 
An'  I  am  trabbcllln'  home  ter  God, 
Said  He  wouldn't  dio  no  mo'. ' 
TAorus— Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  dio  no  mo*, 
Said  He  wouldn't  dio  no  mo*, 
So  my  dear  chlllens  don'  yer  fear, 
fiaid  IIo  wouldn't  die  no  mo'." 

During  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  the 
excitement,  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing  with  each  change  in  the  exer- 
cises, reached  its  height.  Men  stamped, 
groaned,  shouted,  clapped  their  hands; 
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women  shrieked  and  sobbed,  two  or 
three  tore  off  their  bonnets  and  threw 
them  across  the  chnrch,  trampled  their 
shawls  under  foot,  and  sprang  into  the 
air,  it  seemed  almost  to  their  own  height, 
again  and  again,  until  thej  fell  exhaust- 
ed, and  were  carried  to  one  side,  where 
thej  lay  stiff  and  rigid  like  the  dead. 
No  OLC  paid  them  any  farther  attention, 
but  wilder  grew  the  excitement,  louder 
the  shrieks,  more  violent  the  stamping ; 
while  through  and  above  it  all, — over 
and  over  again, — each  time  faster  and 
louder, —  rose  the  refrain,  "  Jesus  said 
He  wouldn't  die  no  mo' !  " 

A  fog  seemed  to  fill  the  church ;  the 
lights  burned  dimly,  the  air  was  close, 
almost  to  suffocation ;  an  invisible  pow- 
er seemed  to  hold  us  in  its  iron  grasp ; 
the  excitement  was  working  upon  us 
also,  and  sent  the  blood  surging  in 
wild  torrents  to  the  brain,  that  reeled  in 
darkened  terror  under  the  shock.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  I  think  we  should 
have  shrieked  in  unison  with  the  crowd. 

We  worked  our  way  through  the 
struggling  mass,  sometimes  pushed  and 
beaten  back,  by  those  who,  with  set  eye- 
balls and  rigid  faces, — dead,  for  the 
time,  to  things  external, — were  not 
conscious  what  they  did.  "With  the 
first  breath  of  cool  night  air  upon  our 
faces,  the  excitement  vanished ;  but  the 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system  had  been 
too  great,  for  it  to  recover  at  once  its 
nsaal  tone.  More  than  one  of  the  party 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and  burst  into 
hysterical  tears ;  even  strong  men  were 
shaken,  and  stood  trembling  and  ex- 
hausted. 

It  has  been  much  the  custom  to  look 
upon  the  excitement  of  these  meetings, 
and  its  effects,  as  an  amusing,  serio-com- 
ic exhibition;  bnt  there  is  more  than 
comic  or  amusing,  there  is  something  of 
the  terrible,  in  a  power  that  makes  itself 
felt,  alike  by  impressionable  ignorance, 
and, — though  not  so  quickly,  as  surely, 
—by  the  self-control  and  poise  of  char- 
acter, the  natural  outgrowth  of  enlight- 
enment, education,  and  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  It  is  a  humiliating  admission, 
that  the  physical  in  great  measure  dom- 
inates the  mental,  but  it  is  true.  Nerves 


of  steely  and  an  iron  will,  might  pas9 
through  such  scenes  unmoved ;  I  cannot 
believe  it  possible  of  any  nature  cast  in 
the  common  mould  of  our  humanity. 

The  distinctive  features  of  negro  hym- 
nology,  are  gradually  disappearing,  and 
with  another  generation  will  probably 
be  obliterated  entirely.  The  cause  for 
this,  lies  in  the  education  of  the  younger 
people.  Witlr  increasing  knowledge, 
comes  growing  appreciation  of  fitness 
and  propriety,  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else ;  and  already  they  have  learned  to 
ridicule  the  extravagant  preaching,  the 
meaningless  hymns,  and  the  noisy  sing- 
ing of  their  elders.  Not  perhaps,  as  yet, 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  country; 
changes  come  always  more  slowly  there, 
but  in  the  cities,  the  young  people 
have,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  formed  choirs, 
adopted  the  hymns  and  tunes  in  use  in 
the  white  churches,  and  strangers  who 
go  with  the  expectation  of  something 
novel  and  curious,  are  disappointed  at 
having  only  ordinary  church  music. 

A  collection  of  negro  hymns,  will,  a 
few  years  hence,  be  one  of  the  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature."  A  fruitful  ques- 
tion for  the  antiquarian  will  be,  where 
and  how  did  they  originate  ?  Were  tliey 
composed  as  a  whole,  with  deliberate 
arrangement  and  definite  meaning,  or 
are  they  fragments,  caught  here  and 
there,  and  pieced  into  mosaic,  hap-haz- 
ard  as  they  come  ?  Take,  for  instance, 
this : 

*^l  looked  inside  ob  Ilcaben, 
An'  dar  I  snw  King  Jesue  a  coming 
Wid  a  white  a  cater  nappcn  tied  'roun'  lie  wais, 
Mosea  an'  chillen  wid  de  Lamb." 

TTas  this  the  original  wording  and  ar- 
rangement ?  If  so,  what  visions  or  ideas 
could  they  have  been,  that  thus  fitly 
phrased  themselves.  We  questioned 
several  of  the  colored  people  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "  cater  nappen,"  bnt  received 
no  further  explanation  than,  "  Why, 
dat's  jes'  in  de  hymn." 

Some  of  our  old  familiar  hymns,  they 
alter  in  most  ludicrous  fashion.  The 
lines 

«*  Then  while  ye  bear  my  beart-stringt  break, 
How  iweet  my  moments  roll,** 
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th^  render, 

"Then  while  ye  hear  mj  heftrt-strings  brealc. 
And  »ee  my  eytbaiU  roll.'** 

Watts  and  Newton  woald  never  recog« 
nize  their  prodactions  through  the  trans- 
formations they  have  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  (heir  colored  admirers. 

A  hymn  that  is  a  particnlar  favorite, 
they  will  sing  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  service,  each  time  to  a  different 
tane;  and  tlie  same  with  tunes;  they 
will  sometimes  sing  three  or  four  hymns 
in  succession,  to  a  tune  that  especially 
pleases  them.  It  frequently  happens  in 
inch  cose?,  that  the  hymn  and  the  tunc 
will  bo  in  different  metres ;  a  long  metre 
hymn  will  go  stnmlAing  over  a  short 
metre  tune,  or  a  hymn  in  short  metre 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  a  tune  twice  as 
long  as  itself.  In  the  latter  case  the 
words  are  stretched,  and  "drag  their 
slow  length  along "  over  half  a  dozen 
notes,  while  in  the  former  they  rush 
along  with  a  hop,  skip  and  Jump,  that 
(kirly  takes  one^s  breath  away,  nod  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of  vocal- 
ism. 

The  colored  people  scarcely  ever  sing 
a  hymn  without  a  chorus,  their  favorite 
being,  "Shall  we  know  each  other 
there?*'  This  they  sing  with  almost 
everything,  sometimes  in  rather  startling 
association,  as, 

(*  Flaxured  In  a  ^t  of  dark  despair,— 
ChorvM—SlttM  we  know  each  other, 

Shall  we  know  each  other  thcr^  7  '* 

Or, 

■^Hark  from  the  tomba  a  doleful  tonnd,— 
Chorus— Bhall  wo  know  each  other  there  7  ^ 

Or  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar: 

**  Ilell  ii  a  dark  an*  a  drofful  affair, 
An*  ef  I  war  a  linnor  I  wouldn't  go  dar,— 
Caorii*— Shall  wo  know  each  other  there  7  ** 

And  they  make  almost  all  their  hymns 
into  this  kind  of  patchwork,  without  ap- 
parently, the  slightest  perception  of  any 
Inoongruity  in  the  sentiments  tlms  joined 
together. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  of 
teaohers  of  freedmen, — that  is,  it  is  so 
fiir  a  question  that  it  terminates  in  a 
mark  of  iuterrogation,  but  is  really  an 
affirmation  with  an  upward  inflexion,  to 
whioh  an  assent  is  expected  as  a  matter 


of  course ; — **  You  find  them  a  univer^ 
sally  religious  people,  do  you  not? "  I 
know  tliat  the  answer,  according  with 
the  honest  belief,  is  generally — "  Yes," 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  place  myself  in  a 
small  and  unpopular  minority  by  an- 
swering, "  Xo  ;  "  jet,  in  reviewing  my 
observations  and  experience,  that  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  truthfully  give. 

Before  going  among  the  freedmen,  I 
held  in  common  with  others,  the  idea  that 
they  were  naturally  religious,  and  that 
there  was  both  reality  and  depth  in  their 
religous  life.  "  Perfect  through  suffer- 
ing," "purified  in  the  fires,"  were  in 
our  minds;  and  we  judged  that  they 
who  had  so  greatly  suffered  must  needs 
be  thereby  greatly  purified,  and  raised  to 
a  higher  plane  of  religious  life,  than  we 
had  attained.  It  seemed  that  those  over 
whose  heads  "all  the  waves  and  the 
billows  "  of  sorrow  had  closed  in  over* 
whelming  flood,  must  have  laid  firm 
hold  upon  the  only  anchor  that  could 
sustain  them ;  that  tlioso  whose  very 
soub  were  scorched  by  the  "  fiery  trial " 
that  tried  them,  must  have  drank  deep 
draughts  of  the  ""Water  of  Life,"  K) 
soothe  their  agony ;  that  they,  who  could 
call  nothing  on  earth  their  own,  must 
have  laid  up  for  themselves  abundant 
treasures  in  Heaven.  And  so  thinking, 
we  forgot  that  faith  is  born  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  this  was  withheld  from 
them ;  we  forgot  that  their  inability  to 
read  made  the  truths  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible  a  dead  letter  to  most  of  them ; 
that  the  only  instruction  they  received 
was  from  men,  ignorant  as  tiiemselves, 
who  jumbled  together  words  and  phrases 
only  half  caught  and  not  at  all  undeiv 
stood,  in  one  mass  of  senseless  jargon; 
and  that  all  their  ideas  of  religion  were 
gathered  in  noisy  meetings,  where  those 
who  shouted  the  loudest  and  jumped  the 
highest,  were  the  best  Christians. 

Our  sympathy  overruled  our  judg- 
ment, and  led  us  into  a  great  mistake  in 
our  work.  In  everything  else  we  strove 
to  tench  and  elevate  the  freedmen ;  in 
thiii,  most  important  of  all,  we  sat  hum- 
bly down  to  be  learners  instead  of 
teachers.  The  ^anagers  of  the  societies 
had  the  same  ides,  and  frequently,  when 
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teachers  lamented  the  loss  of  church 
privileges,  would  say,  "Why,  you  can 
go  to  the  colored  churches  can  you 
not?'* never,  apparently,  suspecting  that 
there  might  he  any  lack  of  food,  mental 
or  spiritual.  It  was  a  mistake  horn  of 
reverence  and  humility,  but  nevertheless 
a  mistake,  and  one  that  cannot  now  be 
remedied;  for  the  moulding  stage  of 
freedom,  when  these  people  were  as  wax 
in  our  hands,  has  passed.  By  our  pres- 
ence and  silence  we  sanctioned  their  ex- 
travagances; and  they  stand  now  self- 
confident,  proof  against  remonstrance 
and  instruction. 

The  question,  "  Are  the  colored  people 
truly  and  deeply  religious?"  resolves 
itself  into  several  other  questions,  which, 
considered  separately,  answer  this,  I 
think,  conclusively. 

Can  an  ignorant  religion  ever  he  a 
high  typo  of  religion?  Many  of  these 
people  are  undoubtedly  sincere ;  but  the 
miyority  of  them  were  ignorant  as 
heathens  of  the  objects  and  foundation 
of  our  faith.  As  one  proof  of  this,  I  never 
met  one  of  the  freedmcn,  no  matter  what 
their  life  and  character,  who  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  Ohristian,  hoping  to  "meet 
de  face  ob  Heaben  in  peace."  Other 
teachers,  who  have  been  much  among 
them,  have  found  it  the  same,  and  one 
of  the  most  discouraging  features  in  at- 
tempting to  make  any  impression  upon 
them.  Opposition  may  in  time  be  over- 
come ;  smiling  acquiescence  is  almost 
hopeless.  Easy  assurance  is  the  perfect 
fruit  of  utter  ignorance,  and  one  of  its 
surest  proofs. 

"Is  noisy  excitement  a  proof  of  re- 
ligious feeling  ? "  Yet  this  is  almost  the 
only  way  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
colored  people  manifests  itself.  It  is 
very  easy  to  stamp  and  groan,  and  shout 
glory ;  not  so  easy  to  learn  understand- 
ingly  what  glory  means,  and  the  way  to 
obtain  a  "good  hope "  of  it.  It  is  easy 
to  call,  "jes'  now.  Lord,  come  jes' 
now,"  without  the  slightest  idea  of  how 
the  Lord  they  call  upon,  does  really 
come,  and  dwell  in  the  believing  heart 
It  is  easy  to  do  and  say  almost  any  thing 
in  the  excitement  of  a  Qj^owd,  and  what 
is  so  said  and  done,  cannot  be  taken  as 


the  genuine  feeling  of  the  heart,  nor  as 
any  proof  of  the  life.  The  children  in 
our  schools  would  tell  us  sometimes: 
"Betty,  or  Milly,  or  Tom,  done  got 
'ligion  las'  night ;  " — that  is,  they  were 
so  worked  upon  by  the  excitement 
around  them,  that  they  screamed  and 
stamped  (having  the  power  they  call  it), 
until  worn  out,  they  were  carried  homo 
exhausted  and  fainting.  But  thai  was 
religion  as  they  understood  it,  and  these 
children  had  got  it. 

Is  the  habitual  use  of  religious  expres- 
sions, a  proof  of  real  religion?  The 
colored  people  constantly  use  such  ex- 
pressions, and  this.  I  think,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  misled  those  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  them.  But  it  will  be 
asked.  Are  not  such  expressions  prompt- 
ed by  religious  feeling?  Generally,  I 
think  not.  "Why  do  they  use  them, 
then  ?  From  habit.  A  person  may  not 
be  the  least  a  hypocrite,  and  yet  use 
such  expressions  without  thought  or 
meaning.  I  have  heard  children  on 
their  way  to  school  say,  "  I  ain't  late 
dis  mornin',  bress  de  Lord ; "  or  boys  at 
play,  "  I  didn't  loss  dat  ar  marble,  tank 
de  Lord  fer  dat."  What  prompts  these 
expressions?  They  repeat  what  they 
hear  their  elders  say,  and  these  again, 
speak  after  the  fashion  of  their  people. 

Is  regular  attendance  at  church,  proof 
of  religious  feeling?  Not  generally 
among  the  colored  people.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  religious  meetings 
were  the  only  change  their  life  in 
slavery  afforded ;  in  fact,  their  one 
amusement.  What  wonder  that  they 
flocked  to  them ;  and  that  the  pent-up 
feelings  and  emotions,  found  here,  the 
expression  that  was  denied  elsewhere. 
But  they  go  to  the  evening  meetings, 
stamp,  shout,  have  the  "power"  and 
"get  religion,"  and  the  next  day  fight, 
and  swear  and  steal,  as  they  did  before, 
without  apparently  the  slightest  recol- 
lection of  last  night's  excitement;  and 
at  the  next  evening  meeting,  they  will 
go  through  the  same  exercise,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  results. 

But,  it  is  asked,  ore  there  no  Christians 
among  them  ?  Undoubtedly.  There  are 
many  who  seem  to  have  been  directly 
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taught  of  God,  and  who  show  tho  fraits 
of  that  teaching  in  their  lives;  but  I 
have  invariably  found  them  among  the 
qnieter  ones.  Said  an  old  woman,  one 
of  the  "poor  of  this  world,  rich  in 
foith : " 

"  Honey,  I  don't  say  dnt  ar  ain't  all 
right,  but  I  can't  feel  tcr  do  it.  I  used 
ter  do  it,  an'  I  ra'ally  b'liobed  it  was  de 
Holy  Sperit  movin'  mo ;  but  one  day  I 
war  in  a  heap  o'  trouble,  'pcared  like 
nnflSn'  didn't  gib  me  no  comfort,  an'  I 
prayed  to  de  Lord  to  comfort  me  his- 
self ;  an'  'pearcd  like  suffin'  spoke  right 
in  my  heart,  soft  an'  quiet  like,  an'  I 
'membered  how  de  Lord  war  not  in  de 
whirlwind,  nor  in  de  storm,  but  in  de 
'  still,  small  voice ; '  an'  I  knowed  dat  ef 
He  spoke  ter  us  wid  a  still  voice,  He 
want  us  ter  speak  ter  Him  de  same  way. 
So,  honey,  scnce  dat  ar  time  I  nebber 
feeled  one  bit  like  hollerin'  or  stampin'." 

And  so  I  have  almost  invariably  found 
it  with  those  who  were  Christians  in 
heart  and  life,  as  well  as  in  profession. 

One  strong  argument  against  tho  idea 
of  natural  religious  feeling  in  the  colored 
people,  is  the  fact,  that  as  they  become 
educated,  it  generally  decreases.  Tho 
reaction  from  excitement  to  indifference, 
is  natural  and  sure,  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  change  this  feeling 
is  weakened.  Those  who  have  been  al- 
ways or  for  many  years  free,  manifest 


little  of  such  disposition.  It  is  a  fact, 
painful  but  undeniable,  that  among  tho 
best  educated  of  the  colored  people, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  infidelity, 
which  is,  in  a  measure,  forced  on  them 
by  circumstances.  A  highly  educate<l 
colored  woman  said,  not  long  since,  in 
answer  to  one  who  remonntrated  with 
her  on  her  neglect  of  religious  services : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  believe  in 
anything  or  not.  So  far  as  I  hear  any- 
thing about  religion,  I  don't  see  much  to 
believe  in.  If  I  went  to  church,  I  might ; 
but  I  am  shut  out  from  that.  I  won't 
go  to  tho  colored  churches,  for  I'm  only 
disgusted  with  bad  grammar  and  worse 
pronunciation,  and  their  horrible  ab- 
surdities ;  I  can't  go  to  your  churches, 
fur  if  I  am  admitted  at  all,  I  am  put 
away  off  in  a  dark  corner,  out  of  reach 
of  everybody,  as  if  I  were  some  unclean 
thing,  and  I  will  not  voluntarily  place 
myself  in  such  a  position." 

There  are  many  in  the  same  case,  witli 
tho  same  bitter  feelings,  standing  on 
the  verge  of  infidelity. 

•*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? " 

Perhaps  not.  Nevertheless,  the  ques- 
tion may  bo  asked  one  day,  when  shades 
of  distinction  are  invisible  in  tho  light 
of  eternity — by  what  right  we  shut  out 
any  human  being,  from  participation  in 
the  knowledge  of  that  trutli,  that  was  to 
be  preached  to  "  all  men,  everywhere." 


•♦•- 


IS   DEATH   PAINFUL? 


The  moment  of  dying — ^that  point 
of  time  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body 
— has  almost  universally  been  regarded 
as  one  of  intense  horror.  Even  those 
who  have  the  brightest  anticipations 
with  reference  to  a  future  existence,  con- 
sider death  a  fiery  trial  first  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Tho  most  encouraging  of 
spiritual  advisers  have  words  of  cheer 
after  the  river  is  crossed,  but  none  to 
support  in  the  act  of  crossing.  So  even 
Virgil  tells  of  the  delightful  Elysian 
fields  for  the  spirits  of  tho  blest,  but 
does  not  palliate  tho  horrors  of  the  Sty- 
gian river,  the  leaky  boat,  the  ill-man- 


nered Charon,  and  the  snarling  Cerbe- 
rus, which  must  first  be  met.  Bunyan, 
after  permitting  his  pilgrims  to  take 
their  case  in  the  land  of  Bculah,  allows 
even  the  most  favored  of  them  to  expe- 
rience some  diflSculty  in  fonling  the 
stream  to  the  mansions  of  happiness. 
What  a  sea  of  trouble  ho  would  expect 
some  renegade  pilgrim  from  Vanity  Fair 
to  flounder  through,  he  has  left  us  to 
conjecture.  Tho  agony  of  de>th,  the 
horrors  of  dying,  are  regarded  fts  ortho- 
dox comparisons  when  we  wish  to  illus- 
trate something  superlatively  horrible. 
We  sometimes  hear  a  person,  and  one 
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who,  possibly,  £as  receiyed  a  medical 
education,  in  descanting  upon  some  in- 
stance of  intense  suffering,  as  if  exhal- 
ing the  aroma  of  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  all  wisdom,  gravely  compare 
the  torture  experienced  with  the  pain 
of  death,  supposing  nothing  more  could 
be  asked  to  cap  the  climax  of  sererity. 

Such  has  been  the  popular  conviction. 
If,  now,  tliere  is  no  just  ground  for  it— 
if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opposite  is  true— that 
dying  usually  is  as  painless  and  physi- 
oally  as  pleasant  as  sinking  into  a  sleep, 
let  us,  for  the  sake  of  nervous  and 
affidghted  humanity,  seek  for  the  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  derive  from  it  whatever 
consolation  we  can.  As  we  all  must 
make  the  experiment,  let  us,  if  we  can, 
BO  fortify  our  minds  by  investigation, 
that  we  shall  not  "  go,  like  the  cowed 
slave,  scourged  to  his  dungeon,"  but  so 
that,  unscourged,  and  satisfied  that  there 
\b  really  no  dungeon,  we  shall  truly  *'  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams.'^ 

The  question  arises.  How  did  the 
popular  impression,  that  death  is  physi- 
cally painful,  originate?  Perhaps,  as 
one  of  the  constituents  producing  that 
instinctive  dread  of  death  which  exists 
with  animals  of  a  lower  as  well  as  a 
higher  order,  it  was  intended  by  nature 
to  preserve  the  species,  by  preventing  a 
reckless  exposure  to  destruction.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  object  of  nature  is 
accomplished  when  suffering  prevents 
the  commission  of  those  injuries  which 
lead  to  death.  Nothing  is  gained  in 
any  individual  case  by  keeping  up  the 
pain  after  death  is  certain,  and  the  act 
of  dying  actually  has  commenced ;  and 
as  nature  docs  nothing  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  her 
ends,  we  may  infer  that  pain  ceases 
when  it  becomes  useless.  We  deter 
others  from  the  conmnission  of  similar 
crimes ;  a  mistaken  belief  that  there  is 
physical  suffering  at  the  moment  of 
death,  is  just  as  effectual  as  a  well- 
grounded  one.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  belief  we  speak  of  is  produced 
by  witnessing  the  phenomena  that  occur 
in  the  act  of  dying,  and  giving  them  an 
Inooixect  interpretation.    In  order  to 


point  out  popular  mistakes,  we  must 
notice  what  these  phenomena  are,  what 
they  have  been  supposed  to  indicate, 
and  what  is  their  true  signification. 

The  modes  of  dying  are  various ;  but 
there  are  classical  cases,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.    For 
convenience,  the  period  from  complete 
health  to  the  moment  of  death  can  be 
divided  into  different  stages.    The  first 
is  that  in  which  the  disease,  or  what- 
ever wastes  the  vital  powers,  is  actively 
at  work.    This  stage  varies  in  length. 
In  chronic  disease,  it  is  a  period  per- 
haps of  years;   in  acute,  of  days  or 
weeks ;  but,  in  both,  it  is  the  period  of 
entire  consciousness,  and  a  morbidly 
acute  perception  of  the  sensation  of 
pain.    In  this  stage,  suffering  is  often 
such  a  prominent  characteristic  as  almost 
to  render  the  disease  itself  of  a  second- 
ary importance.    It  is  the  period  of 
struggle  between  nature  and  her  antag- 
onist, and  continues  until  it  is  decided 
which  is  to  win.    It  is  not  a  dying 
stage,  but  is  preliminary  and  essential 
to  death,  unless  in  those  cases  of  sud- 
den death,  where  the  different  stages 
are  condensed  in  the  single  crash  which 
annihilates  at  the  instant.    In  the  sec- 
ond stage,  nature  is  yielding  up  the 
struggle  with  her  enemy,  who  is  now 
sure  of  success.    The  patient  lies  thor- 
oughly exhausted  with  struggling,  with 
consciousness  and  sensation  perhaps  yet 
present,  perhaps   gone — but,  at  least, 
going ;  if  conscious  at  all,  unwilling  to 
be  disturbed  or  aroused.    The  counte- 
nance now  loses  the  expression  it  has 
worn  through  life,  or  that  of  suffering 
which  it  has  assumed  during  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  ominous,  indescribable 
look  of  vacuity  appears,  once  seen  never 
to  bo  forgotten,  which  assures  specta- 
tors that  death  is  at  hand,  and  leads  to 
the  significant  and  forcible,  if  not  grace- 
ful expression,  that  '*  he  has  been  struck 
with  death."     Bathed  with  perspira- 
tion, wilh   pinched    features,  relaxed 
jaw,  frequent  and  gasping  breath,  rapid 
and  weak  pulse,  the  victim  lies,  if  coi^ 
Bcious  and  strong  enough  to  answer  a 
question,  complaining   no    longer   of 
pain^  but  of  being  *^  tired."    ConsciouB- 
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seas  giadually  disappears,  and  it  may 
be  that  breathing  ceases  so  impercepti- 
bly that  no  one  can  tell  the  precise  mo- 
ment 

**  We  thought  her  dying  while  ahe  ilept, 
And  aloopinff  when  the  died.^' 

Or  it  may  be  that,  jost  before  the  last 
breath,  there  are  other  phenomena  which 
we  will  suppose  to  constitute  a  third 
stage,  when,  with  a  violent,  convulsiye 
movement  of  the  frame,  contortions  of 
the  countenance,  and  apparently  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  breath,  the  scene 
doses. 

Such  are,  most  frequently,  the  phe- 
nomena of  dying.  We  must  interpret 
them  ourselves,  for  the  victim  never  re- 
turns to  assist  us.  It  is  true,  we  have 
heard  of  a  certain  executioner  in  France, 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  arrange- 
ment made  with  his  ^dctim,  calling 
loudly  in  the  ear  of  the  head  just  sev- 
ered fh>m  the  body  to  give  some  sign 
if  any  suffering  were  experienced ;  but 
the  head,  perhaps  from  modesty  as  to 
answering  for  the  trunk  in  its  new  rela- 
tion, made  no  reply.  Another  rudely 
struck  the  face  of  a  lady  of  rank  just 
beheaded  by  the  guillotine.  It  is  said 
that  a  blush  of  indignation  overspread 
the  features ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  blush 
would  probably  be  produced  by  an  ac- 
celerated action  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
heart  at  that  time  had  no  connection 
with  the  head  or  face,  unfortunately  for 
the  romance  of  the  story,  it  can  hardly 
be  true. 

Now,  in  those  cases  where  the  breath- 
ing ends  so  imperceptibly  that  we  can 
hardly  be  certain  that  it  has  ended  at 
•11,  there  certainly  can  be  nothing  to 
ftamish  ground  for  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  the  moment  of  dying  is  one 
of  physical  suffering.  But  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  cause  of  convulsions,  and 
their  effects  under  different  circum- 
stances, after  witnessing  the  quiet  and 
ease  of  the  dying  person  just  before 
death,  and  then,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  noticing  the  truly  unnatural  and 
horrifying  contortions  of  the  counte- 
nance and  convulsions  of  the  body, 
durald  immediately  snppoee  that  they 
VOL.  V — 21 


were  an  evidence  of  extreme  suffering. 
He  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  patient  knew  nothing  of  them,  and 
suffered  no  pain. 
But  we  must  remember  that 

"  It  is  as  natural  to  die,  aa  to  be  born ;" 

that  there  must  be  phenomena  of  some 
kind  at  death,  as  there  are  even  when 
one  falls  asleep ;  that  there  is  d  priori 
no  more  reason  to  expect  pain  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other ;  that  the  convul- 
sions that  occur  at  death  are  no  evi- 
dence of  suffering  then,  unless  they  are 
at  other  times  such  an  evidence.  But 
they  are  not.  In  epilepsy,  we  often  see 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  persisting 
for  hours,  and  the  patient,  recoveiing, 
invariably  professes  unconsciousness  of 
all  that  has  occurred.  In  some  other 
cases,  where  there  is  consciousness,  there 
is  no  pain,  excepting  the  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion from  the  violence  of  the  exer- 
tion. Convulsions  are  simply  the  loss 
of  control,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
which  the  will  possesses  over  the  numer- 
ous nerves — the  telegraph  wires  run- 
ning to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  call  the 
muscles  into  action.  When,  from  any 
cause,  the  mind — the  telegraphic  opera- 
tor, seated  at  the  great  central  battery, 
the  brain — Closes  its  control,  then  at 
once  the  most  absurd  messages  are  sent 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  all  parts 
of  the  body ;  the  most  grotesque  muscu- 
lar movements  occur  in  response ;  con- 
vulsions and  contortions  ensue,  whidi 
bear  the  same  relation  to  movements 
under  control  of  the  will  that  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  maniac  bear  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  well-balanced  mind.  If^  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  consciousness  has  been 
absent  during  these  convulsions,  when 
it  returns,  and  the  will  recovers  its  ac- 
customed control,  never  is  the  mind 
aware  of  the  commotion  that  has  oc- 
curred during  its  absence,  and  never  has 
there  been  experienced  the  slightest  sen- 
sation of  pain.  What  is  more  natural, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  than  to  suppose 
that  the  convulsions  and  contortions 
which  sometimes  occur  at  the  moment 
of  death  are  not  the  result  or  an  evi- 
dence of  suffering,  but  simply  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  the  mind 
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has  finally  deserted  its  seat  of  control 
at  the  nervous  centre,  and  that  with  it 
have  gone,  as  always  before,  sensation 
and  consciousness ;  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  nerves  are  acting  with 
their  wonted  dutorder  for  the  last  time  ? 
If  never  before  in  such  commotion  has 
there  been  any  suffering,  is  it  natural  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  convulsion  of  death, 
there  is  any  evidence  of  it  ? 

Still  another  ground  for  the  belief 
that  these  convulsions  ure  not  an  evi- 
dence of  pain,  is  the  fact  that  similar 
muscular  movements  can  be  reproduced 
after  the  patient  is  absolutely  and  im- 
mistakably  dead.  The  agent  to  be  used 
is  that  invisible  force,  galvanism,  be- 
tween which  and  the  nervous  power 
there  are  many  striking  points  of  simi- 
larity. The  late  Professor  Oilman,  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
used  to  relate  to  bis  medical  class  that, 
when  experiments  with  this  agent  were 
first  attempted,  he,  with  some  of  his 
medical  brethren,  having  met  with  the 
good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  subject 
fresh  from  the  gallows,  proceeded  to 
experiment.  They  succeeded  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Such 
vigorous  and  surprising  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  the  face 
occurred,  that,  for  a  time,  the  resurrec- 
tion was  considered  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  interest  in  the  experiment, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  giving 
way  before  the  question,  requiring  more 
immediate  consideration,  as  to  what 
methods  might  be  taken  to  enable  so 
lively  a  subject  to  escape  the  process 
of  rendering  satisfaction  to  the  demands 
of  justice  a  second  time.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  the  majesty 
of  the  law  had  been  fully  vindicated. 

Professor  D ,  of  the  same  school, 

would  occasionally  edify  his  class  by 
experiments  upon  animals,  illustrating 
the  same  principle.  A  decapitated  frog 
would  be  presented,  sitting  firm  and 
erect,  with  all  the  dignity  that  could  be 
presented  by  a  frog  without  a  head.  A 
slight  shock  Arom  the  conducting  wire, 
and  the  animal  would  leap  with  as  much 
agility  and  graceful  precision  as  he  ever 
oould  have  exhibited  in  his  native  pad- 


dle in  his  season  of  most  buoyant  health  ;• 
and  he  would  descend  in  position  ap- 
propriate for  the  renewal  of  his  efforts. 
Certainly,  reflex  movements  of  this  char- 
acter, which  can  be  made  to  occur  after 
death,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  either  of  consciousness  or  sen- 
sation when  they  occur  at  the  moment 
of  death.  « 

Another  occasion  for  the  belief  that 
the  dying  moment  is  a  painful  one,  is 
the  fact  that  pain  is  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  stage,  and  is  almost 
always  preliminary  to  death.  As,  in 
disease,  the  pain  is  acute,  and  as  death 
is  regu*ded  simply  as  the  culmination 
of  disease,  so  the  moment  of  death  is 
considered  the  period  of  the  climax  of 
pain. 

But  if  we  find  that  pain  has  a  useful 
object  to  serve,  and  that  that  object  is 
accomplished  hrfore  death  occurs,  is  not 
the  inference  a  proper  one  that  suffering 
then  ceases?  The  object  of  pain  is 
purely  benevolent — to  warn  us  of  dan- 
ger, and  to  force  us  to  take  measures  to 
avert  it.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
the  rule,  it  is  comprehended  in  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  woman.  Without 
pain  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  half 
of  our  diseases  would  be  undetected ; 
and  without  it  to  force  us  to  take  rest, 
which  is  the  great  antidote,  many  more 
of  them  would  go  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  burglar-alarm  to  warn 
us  when  our  premises  are  invaded.  It 
is  not  an  essential  of  disease,  nor  one  of 
the  elements  of  danger,  as  is  so  often 
thought;  but  its  duty  is,  to  give  the 
signal  so  long  as  danger  exists.  It  dis- 
appears simultaneously  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  disease.  It  sometimes 
disappears  while  the  disease  continues, 
but  then  its  departure  is  ominous  of 
evil.  It  has  gone,  not  because  it  has 
accomplished  its  object,  but  because  it 
has  failed  to  do  so.  The  disease  has 
triumphed  in  some  particular  part,  and 
death  of  that  portion  is  occurring,  and 
suffering  ceases  because  it  can  no  longer 
be  of  use.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  rea- 
son that,  as  it  is  in  a  part,  so  it  will  be 
in  the  whole  ?  Is  it  not  likely,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  that   all   suffering 
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should  cease  when  it  is  certain  that 
death  of  the  whole  znnst  take  place? 
Perhaps  this  cessation  of  suffering  takes 
place  only  a  few  moments  before  death, 
too  late  for  any  signal  to  that  effect 
f^om  the  patient ;  but  that  it  often  does 
occur,  we  know  from  the  grateful  con- 
fession of  many  a  sufferer ;  and  is  it  not 
contrary  to  all  reason  to  suppose  that, 
after  it  once  has  ceased,  it  will  make  a 
useless  onset  again  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment? 

Reasons  such  as  these  are  certainly  a 
sufficient  reply  to  merely  a  popular  pre- 
judice, of  long  standing  though  it  may 
have  been.  But  facts  also  tend  to  con- 
firm the  position  that  has  been  taken. 

An  instance  coming  under  the  per- 
sonal obscnration  of  the  writer  is  to  the 

point.    B ,  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New 

Haven,  informed  one  of  his  brethren  be- 
hind the  counter  that  he  intended  to  go 
in  the  cellar  and  hang  himself,  and  ac- 
cordingly started.  His  friend,  after  a 
short  time,  had  occasion  also  to  de- 
scend, as  B well  knew  would  be  the 

case;  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
unfortunate  clerk  suspended  by  the 
neck,  and  apparently  dead.  To  cut  the 
rope  and  convey  him  to  the  counter 
above,  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. There,  after  the  vigorous  manip- 
ulations of  physicians  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  he  revived,  but  was  informed 
by  his  medical  attendants  that  three 
minutes  longer  in  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  had  been  found,  would  have 
terminated  his  period  of  service  with 
his  employcra.  After  he  had  sufficient- 
ly recovered,  he  told  his  tale,  and  with 
enough  of  the  fear  of  death,  just  es- 
caped, before  his  eyes,  to  ensure  its  vo- 
racity. He  had  no  intention  of  com- 
mitting suicide,  but,  with  the  noose 
about  the  chin,  while  standing  upon  an 
almost  invisible  support,  he  intended, 
as  a  grim  joke,  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  hanging  to  the  clerk  who  was 
shortly  to  descend  to  the  cellar.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  plan,  the  support  on 
which  he  was  standing  fell  from  be- 
neath his  feet,  the  noose  slipped  below 
the  chin,  and  he  actually  was  suspend- 
ed by  the  neck.    Now  comes  that  which 


may  be  of  interest  by  way  of  aigument. 
At  first  he  experienced  decided  discom- 
fort from  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  and 
a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but  soon  all 
pain  either  ceased,  or  was  unnoticed  in 
his  efforts  to  escape.  He  first  attempt- 
ed to  lift  himself  by  grasping  the  rope 
above  his  head,  but  failed.  Thinking 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  vest-pocket, 
he  next  attempted  to  cut  the  rope ;  but, 
while  working  vigorously  in  this  way, 
his  vision  failed,  his  grasp  upon  the  cut- 
ting instrument  relaxed,  and  he  heard 
it  drop  to  the  floor,  and  consciousness 
was  gone,  until  it  returned  as  ho  was 
lying  upon  the  counter.  Here  we  have 
the  unvarnished  tale  of  one  who,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  had  experienced  the 
delights  of  hanging.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  he  never  would  have  experienced 
more  pain  if  he  had  remained  hanging 
until  dead ;  for  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness had  gone,  and,  as  their  disappear- 
ance depended  on  a  certain  condition 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  they  would  have 
remained  absent  so  long  as  that  pressure 
continued.  His  pain  was  not  great,  and 
by  no  means  the  imagined  pain  of  the 
dying  moment,  for  that  moment  did  not 
occur;  and  it  actually  decreased  and 
disappeared  as  death  was  approaching. 
The  contortions  and  convulsions  which 
are  supposed  to  indicate  such  horrible 
suffering,  and  which  he  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  before  he  was  discovered, 
took  place,  if  at  all,  only  after  his  loss 
of  consciousness ;  for  he  controlled  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
up  to  that  time.  Tliat  which,  to  the 
spectator,  would  have  appeared  t  e  time 
of  greatest  torture,  was  to  him  a  period 
of  complete  oblivion. 

In  many  instances,  persons  have  been 
recovered  from  drowning  who  have  re- 
mained in  the  water  after  all  conscious- 
ness was  gone,  and  so  long  that  hours 
may  have  elapsed  before  any  sign  of  life 
could  be  discovered.  They  invariably 
tell  the  same  tale.  They  say  that  the 
sense  of  danger,  the  instinctive  dread 
of  death,  the  first  feelings  of  suffoca- 
tion, are  not  pleasant ;  but  they  do  not 
expatiate  at  a>l  upon  the  great  pain  even 
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of  these  preliminary  phenomena.  This 
stage  passes  by,  and  then  comes  another 
period,  when,  instead  of  the  horrors 
they  are  expected  to  relate  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  they  only  tell  of  the 
scenes  of  their  bygone  life  passing  in 
rapid  review,  with  yivid  distinctness, 
before  their  mental  vision — of  the  ex- 
perience of  years  crowded,  as  it  were, 
in  a  few  moments,  so  as  completely  to 
absorb  their  attention.  They  speak  of 
delightful  visions,  beautiful  phantasms, 
and  musical  murmuring  sounds;  and 
these  fascinations  are  the  last  of  their 
recollections,  until  the  rough  methods 
of  r^toring  consciousness  remind  them 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in  a  world 
of  trouble.  No^,  who  can  pretend  that 
they  have  not  experienced  all  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  act  of  dying  f  It  is 
not  only  improbable,  but  impossible, 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  That  stage 
of  semi-consciousness,  of  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, of  dreamy  review,  of  beautiful 
visions,  results  from  a  certain  condition 
of  the  brain — a  congestion,  perhaps — 
which  always  occurs,  and  must  occur, 
in  cases  in  which  oxygen  is  not  supplied 
to  the  lungs;  and  therefore,  in  every 
case  of  death  by  suffocation,  in  what- 
ever form.  As  the  cause  continues  and 
increases  in  intensity,  so  must  the  effect. 
As  the  air  is  more  and  more  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  lungs,  so  must  the  loss 
of  sensation  and  consciousness  become 
more  and  more  complete,  until  both  are 
gone ;  and  they  can  never  return  so  long 
as  the  cause  of  their  removal  remains  at 
work. 

Such,  then,  are  not  the  pains,  but  the 
pleasures,  of  dying.  The  pain,  we  as- 
sume to  be  preliminary  to  death,  and 
mostly  the  constituent  of  what  has  been 
called  the  first  stage.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tedious  wasting  of  the 
chronic,  or  the  fierce  onset  of  the  acute 
disease,  by  the  bullet,  the  knife,  or  tlie 
rope. 

«  Many  are  the  wbjs  that  lead 
To  his  grim  care,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  the  ecdbo 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  within." 

But  when  nature  begins  to  yield  the 
struggle  with  her  antagonist,  then  we 
assume  that  pain  begins  to   snbsidei 


This  period  we  call  the  second  stage, 
and,  short  though  it  may  be,  we  assume 
that  it  exists,  and,  in  it,  little  or  no 
pain.  Now  the  brain,  either  deprived 
of  its  wonted  supply  of  blood,  or  fxa- 
nished  with  blood  poisonous  for  want 
of  air,  allows  sensation  to  become  blunt- 
ed, and,  not  equal  to  the  task  of  con- 
nected thought,  originates  those  deliri- 
ous fancies  which  furnish  the  delight 
of  opium-eating  and  intoxication.  This 
may  be  said  with  truth,  for  the  physi- 
cal effects  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  chlo- 
roform, upon  the  brain,  are  the  same  as 
those  produced  by  suffocation.  In  all 
these  oases,  oxygen  is  deficient  in  the 
blood.  In  this  stage  of  semi-delirium 
occur  occasionally  those  bright  visions 
of  angels  and  of  spirits  of  departed 
friends,  and  those  sounds  of  sweet  mu- 
sic from  which  surrounding  friends  are 
wont  to  solace  themselves  with  brighter 
hopes  for  the  departed.  In  certain  tem- 
peraments the  visions  are  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  as  is  also  sometimes  the 
case  in  intoxication  from  other  causes. 
In  this  stage,  the  dying  person  appears 
to  be  rapidly  sinking,  for  the  most  part 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  un- 
willing to  be  aroused  from  his  delight- 
ful trance,  but  exhibiting  by  his  coun- 
tenance but  little  of  what  is  passing  in 
his  mind.  In  the  third  stage,  if  it  oc- 
curs, we  assume  that  consciousness  and 
sensation  are  entirely  gone;  that  the 
convulsions  are  only  the  automatic 
movements  of  an  animal  organization 
after  its  spiritual  occupant  has  left,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  act  of  dying  is  not 
painful. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  criminal 
who  had  experienced  all  the  legal  for- 
malities of  a  death  upon  the  gallows. 
He  had  been  suspended  by  the  neck, 
and  was  pronounced  dead  in  due  form 
by  the  physicians.  His  apparently  in- 
animate body  found  its  way,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  to  a  neighboring  dissect- 
ing-room. There,  in  the  midst  of  in- 
cipient anatomists  and  fliture  suigeons, 
stimulated  by  the  first  few  pricks  of  the 
scalpel,  to  their  utter  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, he  returned  to  life.  His 
subsequent  conduct  might  be  regarded 
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as  peculiar  under  the  circumstances. 
Instead  of  expressing  deliglit  at  Ida 
resurrection,  as  might  haye  been  expect- 
ed, he  poured  a  shower  of  imprecations 
on  the  heads  of  those  surrounding  him 
for  arousing  him  from  such  a  pleasant 
trance  as  he  had  experienced.  This  an- 
ecdote may  servo  as  an  illustration  of 
some  things  that  have  been  said,  though 
its  truth  is  not  Touched  for.  In  respect 
to  credibility,  it  may  be  classified  with 
another,  which  relates  how  Peter  the 
Oreat  sailed  across  the  Dead  Sea  in  a 
lead  coffin,  carrying  his  head  under  his 
arm.  The  man  evidently  had  never 
been  dead ;  for,  judging  f^om  his  pro- 
fanity, and  what  we  knew  of  his  ante- 
cedents, the  temperature  of  his  post- 
mortem abode  would  have  been  such  as 
to  have  made  the  cooler  atmosphere  of 
a  dissecting-room  highly  desirable. 

Leaving  the  anecdote  Just  related  out 
of  consideration,  we  infer,  from  all  that 
has  been  said,  that  the  convulsive  efforts 
of  the  criminal  undergoing  execution 
on  the  gallows,  upon  which  newspaper 
reporters  dilate  as  an  evidence  of  ex- 
treme suffering  and  as  an  argument 
against  capital  punishment,  and  from 
which  the  spectators  estimate  the  pre- 
dse  amount  of  torture  the  victim  is  un- 
dergoing, take  place  either  when  the 
poor  wretch  is  in  a  complete  oblivion 
of  all  his  surroundings,  or  in  that  state 
of  delirious  dreaming  and  freedom  from 
sensation  which  would  make  the  idea 
of  *^ dancing  upon  a  tight  rope''  not 
entirely  incompatible  with  his  mental 
condition.  The  shock  of  the  sudden 
drop,  in  ordinary  cases  of  death  upon 
the  gallows,  is  probably  severe  enough 
to  stupefy  the  victim ;  and  insensibility 
from  this  cause  occupies  the  first  stage, 
otherwise  one  of  sensation  and  con- 
sdousness.  Before  sensibility  has  had 
time  to  return,  he  is  in  the  second 
stage,  the  period  of  visions  and  hallu- 
cination, and  this  is  all  he  experiences, 
whatever  convulsions  his  frame  may  be 
undergoing.  These  convulsions  do  not 
occur,  if  a  certain  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  near  the  base  of  the  brain  is  in- 
jured— if  that,  which  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  fractore  of  the  neck,  takes 


place.  When  this  occurs,  all  motion  is 
prevented,  and  the  man  not  only  dies, 
but  the  muscles  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  giving  any  indication  of  what 
is  going  on,  or  any  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing, if  we  suppose  convulsive  move- 
ments indicate  suffering.  The  class  of 
a  certain  professor  already  mentioned 
have  often  witnessed  the  surprising  pre- 
cision and  celerity  with  which  he  thrusts 
his  sharp  steel  point  to  the  vital  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  in  physiological 
experiments  upon  some  of  the  canine 
tribe.  The  animal  would  hardly  have 
time  for  a  squeak,  but  would  be  motion- 
less and  dead,  apparently,  without  dy- 
ing. Mr.  Bergh  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  discover  that  so  sudden  a 
death  was  possible ;  as  would  perhaps 
also  be  any  unfortunate  dog  who, 
chained  to  the  leg  of  the  professorial 
table,  was  awaiting  his  turn  to  become 
the  victim  to  science. 

It  is  likely  that  that  process,  not  of 
dying,  but  of  approaching  death,  is 
most  painful  which  most  prolongs  the 
first  stage,  in  which  nature  is  struggling 
to  maintain  her  foothold.  Therefore 
that  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
fact,  is  indeed  true,  that  crucifixion  is 
one  of  the  most  painful  modes  by  which 
death  can  be  produced;  for  the  first 
stage,  which,  in  this  method,  is  one  of 
excruciating  pain,  is  very  much  pro- 
longed. 

A  favorite  mode  of  committing  sui- 
cide in  Prance,  is  to  go  to  sleep  in  a 
small  room  having  no  means  of  ventila- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  fire  of  slowly- 
burning  charcoal.  The  air  gradually 
becomes  so  impure  that  it  cannot  fur- 
nish the  lungs  with  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen requisite  to  support  life,  and  death 
occurs  as  from  suffocation ;  but  so  grad- 
ual is  the  process,  that  any  discomfort 
the  victim  may  experience  is  not  suffi- 
cient  to  waken  him,  and  the  dreams  of 
death  become  commingled  with  those 
of  a  sleep  which  never  terminates. 

It  is  when  nature  is  struggling  to  re- 
sist the  approach  of  death  that  there  is 
pain.  In  death  from  old  age  there  is 
no  such  struggle.  Nature  yields,  be- 
cause the  time  to  do  so  has  come.    The 
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machine  has  been  actually  worn  out, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  rudely  break 
it  by  violence.  There  is,  then,  no  first 
stage,  unless  the  whole  period  of  life 
may  be  so  called ;  but  the  dreamy,  quiet, 
second  stage  creeps  oyer  the  aged  per- 
son, and,  without  any  appearance  of 
pain,  he  sinks  to  his  rest.  As  affording 
some  countenance  to  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  we  are  glad  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  eminent  medical  author 
and  teacher  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  W.  Ait- 
ken  :  "  Death  by  extreme  old  age  may 
be  considered,  in  many  instances,  as  the 
desirable  end  of  a  long-continued,  and, 
perhaps,  a  dreary  journey.  The  sufferer 
appears  to  fall  asleep,  as  he  might  do 
after  severe  fatigue.  The  long  and 
weary  journey  of  life  is  thus  often 
brought  to  a  close  with  little  apparent 
derangement  of  the  ordinary  mental 
powers;  the  final  scene  is  often  brief, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dying  are  almost 
imperceptible.  The  senses  fail  as  if 
sleep  were  about  to  supervene ;  the  per- 
ceptions become  gradually  more  and 
more  obtuse,  and,  by  degrees,  the  aged 
man  seems  to  pass  into  his  final  slum- 
ber. We  scarce  can  tell  the  precise  in- 
stant at  which  the  solemn  change  from 
life  to  death  has  been  completed.  Sen- 
sation fails  first,  then  voluntary  motion ; 
but  the  powers  of  involuntary  muscular 
contraction,  under  the  excitement  of 
some  external  stimulus,  may  continue 
for  some  time  longer  to  be  freely  ex- 
pressed. The  blood  generally  ceases 
first  to  be  propelled  to  the  extremities. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  less 
and  less  efficient.  The  blood  fails  to 
complete  its  circuit,  so  that  the  feet  and 
hands  become  cold  as  the  blood  leaves 
them,  and  the  decline  of  temperature 
gradually  advances  to  the  central  parts. 


Thus  &T  the  act  of  dying  seems  to  be 
as  painless  as  falling  asleep ;  and*  those 
who  have  recovered  after  apparent  death 
from  drowning,  and  after  sensation  has 
been  totally  lost,  assert  that  they  have 
experienced  no  pain.  What  is  called 
significantly  the  agony  of  death,  may 
therefore  be  presumed  to  be  purely  au- 
tomatic, and  therefore  unfelt.  The 
mind,  doubtless,  at  that  solemn  mo- 
ment, may  be  absorbed  with  that  in- 
stantaneous review  of  impressions  made 
upon  the  brain  in  bygone  times,  and 
which  are  said  to  present  themselves 
with  such  overwhelming  power,  vivid- 
ness, and  force,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Montaigne,  *we  appear  to  lose,  with 
little  anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  light 
and  of  ourselves.'  At  such  a  time,  the 
vivid  impressions  of  a  life  well  spent 
must  constitute  that  euthanasia  — 
that  happy  death — to  be  desired  by 
alL" 

"*You  shall  go  home  directly,  Le 
Pevre,'  sfdd  ray  uncle  Toby,  *to  my 
house,  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to 
see  what's  the  matter,  and  we'll  have  an 
apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall  be 
your  nurse ;  and  Til  be  your  servant,  Le 
Fevre.'    *    *    * 

"  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre, 
which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow  with- 
in him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last 
citadel,  the  heart,  rallied  back ;  the  film 
forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he 
looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby -s 
face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy — 
and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was,  was 
never  broken. 

"  Nature  instantly  ebbed  again ;  the 
film  returned  to  its  place;  the  pulse 
fluttered — stopped — ^went  on — throbbed 
— stopped  again — moved— stopped — 
shall  I  go  on  ?    No." 
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Afteb  tho  visit  to  the  school,  EtLelbert 
oame  frequently  to  see  Charlotte,  some- 
times with  the  Lauderdales,  sometimes 
with  Margaret,  sometimes  alone.  They 
talked  endlessly  together,  anywhere, 
erery  where,  in  tho  hoase  or  the  garden, 
on  the  piazza,  on  the  lawn,  in  any  place 
that  their  floating  fancies  rooted,  and 
which  these  soon  covered  with  pleasant 
blooms.  One  day  Charlotte  led  Ethel- 
bert  to  her  beech  grove. 

**  The  beech  is  my  favorite  tree,"  she 
said,  "  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  at  once 
strong  and  flexible,  polished  and  naive." 

'*  The  beech  is  too  refined  for  a  man," 
returned  Ethelbert ;  "  only  in  women 
ever  occurs  that  rare  union  of  free,  un- 
conscious strength,  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  texture." 

*'  The  union  is  certainly  rare.  Women 
are  always  either  too  strong  or  too  fee- 
We." 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  be  too  strong  f " 

'^  Nothing  easier,"  persisted  Charlotte, 
with  a  touch  of  the  perversity  that  al- 
ways eminently  distinguished  her.  "  Wo- 
men's strength  should  be  as  well  covered 
as  their  bones.  The  appearance  of  either 
on  the  surface  is  extremely  ungraceful 
and  nnbecoming." 

"  Women  always  malign  their  own 
sex,"  observed  Ethelbert,  with  a  puzzled 
air.    "  I  cannot  imagine  why." 

Charlotte  looked  nt  him  s^idewavs  for 
a  second,  and  then  changed  the  conver- 
sation. 

*'  I  have  been  advised  many  times  to 
fell  some  of  my  beeches,  but  I  cannot 
do  it.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  kill  a 
tree," 

"  Oh,  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Ethel- 
bert, *'  you  cannot  tell  how  much  they 
may  suffer." 

**  Ah  I  now  you  go  too  far.  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  trees  feel  anything." 

^*  Certainly  they  do.    They  are  living 


beingSi  and  who  lives,  feels,  enjoys,  and 
suffers.  They  do  not  speak  to  us,  they 
are  too  dignified  to  complain  aloud,  but 
they  look  at  us  reproachfully  as  they  fall, 
like  the  eyes  of  dumb  deer,  stricken  by 
the  hunter."    ^ 

"  You  have  learned  to  understand  the 
trees,  then  ? " 

*^  I  dare  not  say  that,  but  I  recognize 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
these  dumb  creatures,  whose  thoughts 
we  must  first  divine,  and  afterward  de- 
fend. Brazen  lungs  and  fluent  lips  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  are  therefore 
much  less  interesting." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Allston,"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, laughing,  ^*you  talk  too  much  your- 
self to  have  a  right  to  despise  talkative 
people." 

"  Despise  them  I  No,  indeed, — only  I 
do  not  attempt  to  take  care  of  them. 
We  must  devote  our  tongues  to  the  ser- 
vice of  delicate  natures,  who  hesitate  to 
speak  for  themselves." 

"  You  wish  to  do  that,  therefore  yon 
think  you  like  it  the  best.  Are  your 
tastes  always  in  such  convenient  accord 
with  your  duties  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  imagine  myself 
seeing  that  one  thing  is  right  and  best, 
and  seriously  wishing  another." 

"Do  your  ideas  convert  your  senti- 
ments, or  your  sentiments  sophisticate 
your  ideas  ? " 

"Neither,"  returned  Ethelbert,  a  little 
impatiently,  "  I  do  not  understand  such 
anarchic  divisions  in  the  nature  of  the 
same  person.  I,  like  every  one  else,  am 
attracted  toward  one  thing  or  another, 
the  whole  of  me, — not  one  part  this  way 
and  another  that.  What  I  believe,  I 
like ;  what  I  like  I  believe,  I  desire,  I 
work  for.  Why,  it  is  self-evident,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  otherwise." 

^  You  are  as  single-natured  as  a  dia- 
mond," thought  Charlotte.  But,  aloud, 
she  rallied  Ethelbert  on  the  facility  of 
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his  virtue,  until  he  foroihly  ohoDged  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

Gerald,  who  also  came  frequently  to 
see  Oharlotte,  did  not  fail  to  notice 
Ethelbert's  visits. 

"  You  seem  to  see  a  good  deal  of  All- 
ston,"  he  observed,  one  day,  with  an  air 
of  extreme  nonchalance. 

Charlotte  yawned  before  replying, 
then  answered  in  a  lifeless  tone,  **  Yes,  he 
comes  here  a  good  deal.  He  prefers  my 
green-house  to  Mrs.  Landerdale^s." 

"  I  wish  you  would  nyike  him  a  pres- 
ent of  your  green-house,  and  let  him 
carry  it  away  with  him.  I  will  give  you 
anoUier." 

"  Mr.  Allston  does  not  expect  to  leave 
at  present.  He  is  quite  domiciled  at  the 
Lauderdales', — even  Madame  is  charmed 
with  him.  I  believe  he  will  stay  there 
and  finish  his  book." 

*^  Bat  the  green-house  might  be  an  in- 
ducement to  him  to  go  away." 

"  Gerald,"  said  Charlotte  icily,  "  I  will 
thank  you  not  to  dispose  of  my  green- 
house, or  of  any  thing  else  belonging  to 
me.  I  believe  you  said  you  expected  to 
ride  down  the  Crofton  road  this  after- 
noon ;  I  will  trouble  you  to  leave  a  letter 
for  me  on  the  way,  and  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  will  write  it  now." 

Gerald  disposed  of,  Charlotte  bent 
her  steps  toward  her  neighbor's  hospita 
ble  mansion.  On  the  avenue  she  met 
Grace  Lauderdale,  carrying  a  remark- 
ably ugly  doll  in  her  arms.  The  imp 
that  generally  possessed  the  child, 
seemed  to-day  to  be  chained,  or  rather 
softened ;  she  lavished  on  the  doll  many 
tender  caresses. 

"  I  thought  you  meant  to  throw  that 
doll  away  ? "  said  Charlotte. 

"  So  I  did.  But  Mr.  Allston  told  me 
that  if  I  had  a  little  girl  who  was  ugly 
and  broken-nosed  like  this  one,  I  should 
want  to  love  her  all  the  more  because 
other  people  might  neglect  her.  He  said 
I  should  comfort  my  doll  for  her  ugli- 
ness, and  not  throw  her  away.  I  do  love 
her  now, — better  than  the  crying  baby." 

Charlotte. found  Mrs.  Lauderdale  seat- 
ed with  her  guest  in  the  summer  parlor, 
near  the  open  French  window.  She 
paoBod  on  the  piazza. 


"It  has  been  said,"  she  observed, 
"that  the  human  race  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation between  three  persons." 

"  But  we  always  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  exceptions  to  such  general  rules," 
said  Ethclbert,  rising  to  let  Charlotte 
pass  and  receive  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  greet- 
ing. 

"  Charlotte,"  cried  the  good  lady,  in 
her  usual  audible  tones;  "you  always 
come  just  in  time.  You  will  help  me 
scold  Mr.  Allston ;  and  as  you  have  more 
gift  of  the  gab  than  I  have,  perhaps  you 
may  convince  him." 

"  What  is  the  matter "?  Has  Mr.  All- 
ston been  robbing  the  lien-roost? " 

"  I  wish  he  had.  But  that  is  just  the 
trouble.  I  cannot  get  him  to  eat  enough, 
and  I  know  it  annoys  Mr.  Lauderdale. 
If  he  does  not  have  enough  to  eat  at 
home,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
starve  in  the  midst  of  abundance.'* 

Charlotte  colored  furiously  at  this 
speech,  and  looked  at  the  floor,  to  avoid 
meeting  Ethelbert's  eyes.  But  he  seem- 
ed to  be  not  in  the  least  disconcerted. 

"Mrs.  Lauderdale  overwhelms  Ine 
with  her  kindness,"  said  Ethelbert,  in 
his  sincere,  cordial  voice.  "  My  appe- 
tite 'would  be  prodigious  indeed,  if  it 
could  respond  to  all  the  appeals  of  her 
bountiful  table.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  food  required  by 
different  constitutions." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  opened  her  month 
for  an  energetic  reply,  when  a  servant 
summoned  her  away  on  some  domestic 
business. 

"Are  you  under  a  vow?"  asked 
Charlotte,  when  she  and  Ethelbert  were 
left  alone. 

He  looked  at  her  askance,  with  that 
naive  shyness  so  often  seen  in  horses, 
and  so  seldom  in  men.  Charlotte,  em- 
boldened, persisted  further, 

"  I  begin  to  believe  that  you  are.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  will 
not  betray  you." 

"  Vow  is  too  dignified ;  too  absolute  a 
term.  But  I  acknowledge  that,  some 
time  ago,  I  made  a  certain  resolution, 
which  I  have  kept  until  it  has  grown 
rather  difficult  to  break." 
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"Whatiflit?" 

He  hesitated  again  a  moment,  then 
answered :  **  Mrs.  Lauderdale*s  surmise, 
thongh  wide  of  the  truth  at  present,  is 
correct  as  regards  a  certain  period  in  the 
past  At  one  time  I  did  not  have  enough 
to  eat,  aud  the  circumstances  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  resolved 
henceforth  never  to  eat  a  meal  without 
furnishing  its  equivalent  to  another  per- 
son. Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  mj 
means,  this  resolution  ohliged  me  for 
some  time  to  live  with  considerable  fVu- 
gality ;  and  even  now,  though  I  have  all 
that  is  necessary,  I  could  not  afford  to 
he  an  Apicius  for  two.  Besides,  habit 
has  rendered  an  abundance  of  rich  food 
reallj  disagreeable  to  me,  a  fact  that  mj 
kind  hostess  cannot  understand.  That 
is  all." 

•*  All  I "  repeated  Charlotte.  She  con- 
sidered Ethelberf  s  stoicism  scarcely  less 
absurd  than  his  theory  about  trees; 
but,  at  a  certain  stage  of  our  relations 
with  other  people,  nothing  is  so  delicious 
to  us  as  their  absurdities. 

Ethelbert,  apparently  relieved  that 
Charlotte  did  not  extend  her  inquiries, 
now  proposed  a  walk,  to  which  she  read- 
ily assented,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
drifted  away  to  impersonal  topics.  As 
they  emerged  from  the  park,  she  ob- 
•erved, 

"What  you  said  just  now,  reminds 
me  of  a  sentence  I  read  the  other  day  in 
your  book." 

<<  Ah  I "  said  Ethelbert,  in  a  tone  of 
•uoh  unaffected  indifference  as  would 
have  effectually  repelled  most  people 
fix>m  going  further.  But  nothing  ever 
■topped  Charlotte  when  she  was  once 
launched  in  the  pursuit  of  an  idea.  She 
continued  to  talk  about  the  book,  and 
with  feminine  tact  to  insinuate  praise 
and  appreciation  so  skilfully,  that  the 
shy  author  was  pleased  and  warmed  in 
spite  of  himself.  When  he  had  begun 
to  talk  freely,  Charlotte  said, 

'^  One  of  the  chapters  that  interested 
me  the  most,  is  that  where  you  describe 
the  sensations  of  a  starving  man.  Is  your 
analysis  based  upon  a  personal  experi- 
enoet" 

**Ye8." 


•*  When  was  that  ? " 

"  During  the  first  months  of  my  exile, 
I  remember  that  I  once  passed  three 
days  without  food." 

"  Horrible  1    What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  hungry." 

"  Of  course ;  but  what  did  you  do  ? 
People  don't  sit  still  and  starve." 

"  That  depends.  I  believe,  I  came  very 
near  doing  so.  I  know  I  passed  the 
first  day  in  cudgelling  my  brains  to  hit 
upon  a  scheme  for  getting  work  and 
food.  The  second,  I  began  to  suffer  from 
the  abstinence,  and  it  occurred  to  me  I 
could  best  employ  my  time  by  recording 
the  sensations  experienced  in  so  novel  a 
situation.  The  third  day,  I  suppose  my 
head  must  have  been  affected ;  for  I  be- 
came perfectly  apathetic  to  my  fate,  and 
even  loathed  the  thought  of  food.  I  re- 
member my  astonishment  when  I  dis- 
covered how  quickly  the  habit  of  eating, 
and  oven  of  living,  conld  be  broken  up.** 

"What  saved  you?" 

"A  tract  missionary,  making  his 
rounds  in  the  house,  knocked  at  my  door. 
He  must  have  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  people  in  extremities,  for,  as  he 
handed  me  one  of  his  little  pamphlets, 
he  asked  roe  if  I  had  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time.  I  explained  to  him  the 
position,  though  with  some  difficulty,  for 
my  head  swam,  and  I  had  an  absurd  idea 
all  the  time  I  talked,  that  I  was  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  sermon  ho  had 
given  me.  The  missionary  was  a  kind 
man,  and  expressed  a  concern  that  great- 
ly surprised  me,  who  had  forgotten  all 
concern  for  myself.  He  proposed  that 
I  should  accept  a  position  just  left  vacant, 
as  assistant  tract  visitor,  and  which  com- 
manded a  small  monthly  stipend.  I  de- 
clined this  friendly  offer. 

"  *  I  fully  appreciate  your  kindness,'  I 
said,  '  and  sympathize  with  your  efforts 
to  enlighten  people  according  to  your 
belief.  But  I  must  frankly  confess  that 
it  is  not  mine,  and  I  cannot  consent  to 
earn  my  bread  by  working  for  ideas  in 
which  I  do  not  believe.' 

"  *  I  know,you  foreigners  never  believe 
anything,'  he  answered,  *  and  that  is  one 
reason  I  want  you  to  take  this  place. 
By  engaging  in  the  work,  you  will  be« 
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come  gently  converted  before  yoa  are 
aware  of  it.' 

"  I  naturally  insisted,  however,  that 
conversion  mnst  take  place  first. 

"  *  But  you  will  starve  I '  exclaimed  the 
missionary. 

^  To  this  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  so 
said  nothing.  The  good  man  stood  look- 
ing at  me  for  several  minutes  in  great 
perplexity,  while  I  was  impolite  enough 
to  sit  down  myself,  for  I  was  really  too 
faint  to  stand.    At  last  he  said, 

**  *  This  is  outrageous  I  A  man  mnst 
eat  his  dinner,  whatever  happens.  Gome 
home  with  me.' 

"  I  went;  my  friend  had  a  wife  and  four 
children,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  out  of  a 
colporteur's  salary.  We  ate  herrings 
and  dry  bread  for  dinner,  which  I  should 
have  enjoyed  supremely,  had  it  not 
seemed  to  me  that  my  host  and  his  wife 
ate  less  than  they  needed,  so  as  to  leave 
more  for  the  children  and  myself." 

"  Where  did  you  dine  the  next  day? " 

'^At  the  same  table,  but  this  time  I 
paid  my  board.  For  the  colporteur, 
finding  that  I  was  still  obstinate  on  the 
missionary  question,  contrived  to  procure 
me  a  place  as  porter  in  a  bookstore." 

Oharlotte  glanced  at  Ethelbert's  hands. 

"  You  did  not  stay  long  in  that  posi- 
tion ? " 

"  No  ;  I  was  soon  engaged  as  foreign 
correspondent,  and  from  that  time  every 
thing  went  smoothly  enough.  I  contin- 
ued to  board  in  the  family  of  my  preser- 
ver, and  we  became  most  excellent 
friends.  I  know  he  secretly  counted  up- 
on my  conversion,  up  to  the  day  I  left, 
and  I  always  feel  an  odd  sort  of  remorse, 
that  I  was  unable  to  requite  the  great 
kindness  of  the  good  man  with  the  sin- 
gle reward  he  desired  so  fervently." 

They  had  reached  a  cross-road  in  their 
walk,  and  just  as  Ethelbert  ceased  speak- 
ing, a  boy  rushed  down  the  hill  and  ran 
up  to  them,  crying,  and  volubly  entreat- 
ing assistance.  Ethelbert  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shaggy  head, 

"What  is  the  matter?  Do  not  be 
frightened,  we  will  help  you." 

**  The  wagon — the  horses^the  driver 
—drunk,"  sobbed  the  child,  jerking  oat 
his  information  with  heaving  breast. 


"  I  will  go  back  with  you,"  said  Ethel- 
bert, **  you  will  excuse  me  ? "  he  added 
to  Charlotte. 

Now,  Charlotte's  instincts  all  tended 
to  hurry  her  also  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
But  on  this  occasion  she  was  conscious 
that  the  pleasure  of  helping  Ethelbert 
would  decidedly  predominate  over  the 
pleasure  of  helping  the  people  in  distress, 
and  of  this  consciousness  she  was  much 
ashamed.  The  ostrich-like  impulse 
which  teaches  women  to  conceal  what- 
ever is  nearest  to  them,  from  the  belief 
that  it  is  on  that  account  most  apparent 
to  others,  intervened  therefore,  and  im- 
posed passivity. 

"I  will  wait  for  yotT  here,"  answered 
Charlotte,  and  as  Ethelbert  walked  away, 
tormented  herself  to  decide  whether  or 
no  he  had  seemed  surprised  at  her  indif- 
ference. 

Seated  on  a  well-shaded  stone  by  the 
roadside,  Charlotte  had  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect  over  the  story  she  had  jnst 
heard,  and  upon  which  all  her  thoughts 
concentrated  themselves,  in  complete 
oblivion  of  the  neighboring  catastrophe. 

There  is  a  monotonous  theory  ex- 
tremely current  in  modem  novels,  ac- 
cording to  which  love  in  women  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  the  recognition 
of  superior  force,  by  which  they  delight 
to  acknowledge  themselves  mastered. 
This  theory  is  a  sort  of  refined  sublima- 
tion of  the  history  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
his  wooing  by  dint  of  vigorous  fisticuffs, 
administered  to  his  coy  beloved.  Like 
many  other  theories,  it  chiefly  errs  in 
being  too  exclusive.  A  person's  loving 
constitutes  the  most  powerful  expression 
of  the  predominant  bias  of  his  character. 
It  is  determined,  not  only  by  his  ruling 
taste,  but  by  the  opportunity  offered  to 
exercise  his  ruling  energies  and  capaci- 
ties. People  who  like  to  be  taken  care 
of,  love  those  whom  they  instinctively 
feel  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
But  strength  craves,  as  its  first  necessity, 
the  opportunity  to  afford  protection, 
and  strong  people,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men, may  be  irresistibly  attracted  to 
loving  a  person  whom  they  feel  them- 
selves particularly  able  to  protect. 
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There  is  a  certain  matrimonial  combi- 
nation, not  nnfrequently  observed,  and 
which  oocasiona  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
all  average  marriages.  In  this  the  wife, 
consoions  of  groat  intellectnal  inferiority 
to  her  husband,  is  equallj  conscioas  of 
superior  ability  in  practical  affairs,  of 
which,  therefore,  she  wisely  assumes  the 
control.  She  has  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  value  of  her  husbond^s  eloquence, 
but  not  the  least  in  that  of  his  theories, 
and  carefully  prevents  their  application 
to  common  life.  She  listens  to  hb  poems 
or  his  sermons,  with  contented  lack  of 
comprehension,  but  her  solid  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  glass  of  mulled  wine  to  be 
taken  after  the  preaching,  or  the  well- 
warmed  blankets  that  shall  receive  the  ex- 
hausted scholar,  fallen  from  soaring  mid- 
nigh  t  meditations.  Repeated  experience 
has  convinced  her  that  the  material, 
which  constitutes  her  province,  is  the 
x%al  base  and  substance  of  the  ideal  in 
which  her  husband^s  intellect  is  absorbed. 
By  a  curious  double  contradiction,  she 
nevertheless  continues  to  idealize  the 
material  that  she  manages  in  the  interests 
of  ,love,  and  to  despise  the  unpractical 
faculties  which  fills  her  heart  with  glory 
whenever  she  thinks  of  her  husband. 
Him,  it  is  the  business  of  her  life,  to  save, 
to  look  after,  to  protect.  Not  she,  '*  a 
vine  the  oak  hos  shaken  off,"  but  rather 
a  sturdy  born,  over  which,  by  a  happy 
chance,  has  grown  a  dark-green  ivy. 

This  simple  conception  of  things  may 
be  enlarged  by  successive  scales  of  char- 
acter, but  it  will  often  be  found  where 
least  expected,  the  snug  nucleus  of  the 
most  exalted  wifely  affection.  The 
weaknesses  or  caprices  of  women  may 
lead  them  in  a  hundred  directions  ;  but 
their  strength,  as  soon  as  developed,  al- 
most always  tends  toward  the  primitive 
maternal  instinct,  the  most  profound  ele- 
ment of  their  natures.  To  them,  there- 
fore, protection  means  cherishing,  foster* 
ing,  with  brooding  individual  care,  such 
as  the  deep-bosomcd  Oeros  bestowed  on 
the  children  she  met  during  her  long 
wanderings  after  Proserpine. 

This  was  the  nucleus  of  Oharlotte^s 
thoughts,  repented  many  times  in  exactly 
these  words: 


**  What  a  pleasure  it  would  be,  to  pro- 
vide such  a  man  with  plenty  to  eat  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  I " 

Around  this  nucleus  presently  cluster- 
ed a  host  of  ideas,  wishes,  whims,  fancies, 
dreaming  over  which  Charlotte  beguiled 
an  hour  agreeably  enough.  But  then 
she  began  to  grow  impatient  for  Ethel- 
berths  return.  She  waited  yet  a  while 
longer,  and  finally  walked  off  in  a  fit  of 
indignation. 

**  He  might  at  least  have  sent  me  word 
that  he  should  not  come  back  this  side 
of  midnight,"  she  grumbled. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Charlotte 
should  take  tea  that  evening  with  Mrs. 
Lauderdale.  But  when  she  reached  the 
house,  she  found  that  the  hostess  and  her 
husband  had  gone  out  to  drive,  and  had 
left  a  message  begging  her  to  moke  her- 
self at  home  as  usual.  The  intimacy  of 
the  relations  between  the  neighbors 
quite  justified  such  easy  arrangements, 
and  Charlotte,  in  her  present  dbturbed 
mood,  was  glad  enough  to  be  alone.  She 
settled  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  at 
the  window  that  looked  down  the  ave- 
nue, and  professed  to  read,  but  the  leaves 
of  the  book  remained  unturned,  uncut. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  Eihelbert 
made  his  appearance.  Charlotte  espied 
him  far  down  the  avenue,  and  noticed 
that  he  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  that 
his  head  was  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief. 
At  some  distance  from  the  house,  he 
stopped,  took  off  the  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  forehead  carefully,  as  if  to  re- 
move traces  of  blood,  then  crossed  the 
lawn  to  avoid  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  entered  the  house  by  a  fride  door. 

The  dusk  had  begun  tp  fall  when 
Ethelbert  finally  came  into  the  parlor, 
where  Charlotte  still  sat  alone.  He 
bowed  when  he  saw  her,  but  instead 
of  speaking,  carried  a  book  to  the  oppo- 
site window,  and  began  to  read  by  the 
fading  light.  Charlotte,  much  piqued 
at  this  behavior,  waited  to  hear  some 
account  of  the  accident,  or  explanation 
of  EthelberVs  lengthened  absence ;  but 
as  neither  were  volunteered,  she  asked 
the  question : 

"Did  you  succeed  in  helping  the 
people  out  of  their  difSoulties  ?  " 
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"  Yes ;  I  believe  it  is  all  right  now." 

Another  silence. 

"  You  stayed  a  long  time." 

'*I  know  it  Bnc  it  was  absolutely 
necessary." 

**  If  Gerald  bad  been  in  your  place, 
Mr.  AllstoD,"  said  Charlotte,  pettishly, 
**he  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  that  he  had  left  me  to 
walk  home  alone." 

'*  Oh,  I  think  not.  You  know  yon 
were  perfectly  able  to  do  so ;  while  that 
poor  woman  was  quite  helpless." 

Oharlotte  made  no  further  attempt  to 
continue  this  conversation,  but  presently 
left  the  room  and  hunted  for  Margaret. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  felt  rather  lonely, 
and  the  twilight  had  become  hateful  to 
her. 

"  Well,  your  Mr.  Allston  is  at  least  in- 
sufferably rude,"  she  exclaimed.  *^He 
leaves  me  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in 
the  most  cavalier  fashion,  and  then 
never  vouchsafes  an  explanation,  not  to 
speak  of  an  apology." 

"  Why,"  said  Margaret,  surprised, 
"  don't  you  know  what  detained  him  ? " 

'^  He  has  noik  condescended  to  tell  me 
a  word.  For  all  I  know,  he  has  been 
piping  to  Mr.  Fenton's  lame  shepherdess. 
He  said  the  woman  was  helpless." 

^^  It  is  because  he  has  done  so  much 
that  he  says  nothing  about  it.  It  seems 
that  a  man  was  bringing  his  sick  wife 
from  Reading,  to  consalt  a  physician 
here.  The  driver  drank  at  all  the  tav- 
erns on  the  road,  until  he  became  com- 
pletely intoxicated,  and  frightened  his 
horses,  who  ran  away  and  overset  the 
wagon  in  a  ditch.  The  woman  fainted, 
her  husband  tryiijg  to  extricate  her 
from  the  wagon,  was  attacked  by  the 
driver  in  a  drunken  fury,  and  the  two 
men  were  fighting  desperately  when 
Mr.  Allston  came  up.  He  succeeded  in 
drawing  off  the  aggressor — ^though  not 
before  he  himself  had  received  a  wound 
in  the  forehead  from  the  fellow's  knife. 
He  then  assisted  to  right  the  wagon,  and 
to  carry  the  woman  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house. The  poor  husband,  relieved  from 
his  first  alarm,  was  then  in  despair,  be* 
cause  his  new  coat,  in  which  he  expected 
to  call  upon  the  doctor*  was  torn  and 


covered  with  mud.  Mr.  Allston  took 
off  his  own,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  keep 
as  long  as  be  had  need  of  it.  He  might 
return  it,  he  said,  when  he  was  ready 
to  go  home." 
"  How  did  you  hear  all  this  ?  " 
^'  One  of  the  men-servants  here  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  spot  Just  as  the  fight 
was  over,  and  took  charge  of  the  drunk- 
en bully.  This  was  fortunate ;  for  Mr. 
Allston  is  not  very  strong,  and  might 
have  been  vanquished  in  a  prolonged 
encounter." 

'^I  think  he  might  have  told  me," 
said  Oharlotte.  ^*  He  might  have  known 
that  I  should  have  been  interested." 

'^I  can,  however,  well  understand 
why  he  did  not.  Are  you  not  going 
down-stairs  f" 
**  Yes ;  if  you  will  come  with  me." 
Ohariotte  stole  into  the  drawing-room 
behind  Margaret,  half  afiraid  to  encoun- 
ter Ethelbert  again.  But  the  dusk  had 
vanished,  the  Louderdales  had  returned, 
the  room  was  blazing  with  light, — and 
Ethelbert  engaged  in  hot  discussion  with 
his  host  concerning  the  emancipation 
of  the  Russian  serfs,  and  the  new  expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole. 


AK    BCLAIUCIMBMBKT. 


The  ripe  July  days  received  each  his 
bounty  at  the  hands  of  generous  Time, 
and  departed,  laden  with  unspeakable 
riches;  August  succeeded  in  the  wealthy 
summer,  and  skies,  slomberous  with  piled 
illumined  clouds  and  golden  hazes,  that 
hushed  the  world  in  a  warm  trance,  re- 
placed the  unshadowed  brightness  of 
July. 

Human  beings  move  and  grow  with 
the  summer.  Uappy  would  it  be  at 
times,  if  they  could  be  placed  side  by 
side,  with  the  certainty  of  remaining  in 
the  same  indifferent  tranquillity  at  the 
end  of  months  nnd  years.  But  tliey  are 
too  active,  too  living,  these  troublesome 
human  natures — they  push  forth  roots, 
like  seeds  cast  into  a  nourishing  soil, — 
and  in  a  week,  in  a  day,  may  become 
identified  for  life  or  death  with  the  spot 
of  ground  upon  which  they  have  been 
thrown  by  accident  or  ill  fortune  or 
caprice. 
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I  have  no  intention  of  describing  in 
greater  detail  tlie  life  led  by  Charlotte 
and  Gerald,  and  Ethelbert  and  Marga- 
ret I  hasten  bj  these  weeks  of  ri- 
pening sammcr,  as  throngh  a  fragrant 
lawn,  toward  the  goal  to  which  it  leads 
directlj.  Goal,  however,  entirely  ig- 
nored by  the  unwary  travellers  at  the 
moment  that  they  were  first  allured  into 
its  winding  pleasantnesses. 

Late  one  afternoon,  Gerald  and  Ethel- 
bert took  tea  with  Charlotte ;  and  after- 
ward the  three  sat  together  in  the  twi- 
light, watching  the  slow  arrival  of  the 
stars  as  they  climbed,  one  by  one,  into 
the  deep  heavens.  Gerald,  as  was  often 
his  habit  in  the  twilight,  amused  him- 
self at  the  piano,  touching  the  keys  so 
lightly  that  the  strain,  but  half  evoked, 
faded  away  at  the  moment.  Charlotte 
and  Ethelbert,  in  the  bay  window,  talk- 
ed of  many  things,  of  books,  and  finally 
of  that  strange  book,  Bicbter^s  Titan« 

<<  In  reading  Riohter,"  snid  Charlotte, 
'*  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  forget  all 
considerations  of  ordinary  morality. 
The  ease  with  which  the  hero  of  Titan 
passes  from  one  of  tho^e  unfortunate 
women  to  another,  would  be  perfectly 
shocking  but  for  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  author.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
there  is  any  thing  reprehensible  in  such 
philosophic  indifference,  or  such  facile 
adaptability  to  circumstances." 

"Richter  states  facts,  and  does  not 
concern  himself  about  their  moral.  All 
experience  teaches  that  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  one  person^s  life  in  that  of 
another  is,  fortunately,  very  exceptional. 
That  the  most  profound  griefs  may  be 
-healed,  and  even  forgotten,  and  that  a 
person  who  continues  to  live  after  the 
ruin  of  an  old  love,  may  bo  quite  capable 
and  quite  worthy  of  a  new.  It  is  only 
boys  and  girls  who  imagine  that  an  en- 
tire life  can  bo  expended  at  a  single 
throw." 

**I  am  glad  when  you  say  that,"  said 
Charlotte,  rather  shyly ;  "  because  I  have 
often  been  ashamed  of  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  I  myself  could  never  be  so 
concentrated  as  poetical  theories  deem 
necessary.  Do  you  know,  mach  as  I 
blame  the  hero  of  Titan,  I  am  not  enre 


that^  in  his  place  I  should  not  hare  acted 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  ?  But  I  am 
much  ashamed  to  feel  so." 

*'  Ashamed  to  know  that  you  never 
would  die  of  a  broken  heart  ?  That  you 
have  sufficient  force  and  vitality  to  re- 
new your  life  after  any  disaster  ?  Really 
I  should  consider  that  a  great  cause  for 
congratulation." 

^^Only  that  such  a  nature  secures  its 
happiness  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
its  dignity  and  depth.  I  often  compare 
myself  to  a  river  that  has  acquired 
breadth  by  overflowing  the  meadows  on 
either  side,  but  is  extremely  shallow  to 
the  line  and  plummet." 

"  O  Charlotte,"  cried  Gerald,  aban- 
doning the  piano,  and  running  to  the 
window;  "do  not  say  that  you  are  shal- 
low I  That  pains  me  too  much  I  I  can- 
not believe  that  it  is  true." 

"  Shallowness  and  depth,"  said  Ethel- 
bert, "  are  relative  terms.  On  the  mea- 
dow, the  river  is  indeed  shallower  than 
itself  in  its  own  place ;  but  there  it  may 
be  infinitely  deeper  than  many  narrow 
streams,  shut  up  immovably  between  ad- 
amantine walls  that  prevent  expanse." 

Charlotte  felt  grateful  toward  Ethel- 
bert, and  proportionately  cold  to  Gerald, 
who  had  not  been  ingenious  enough  to 
give  this  turn  to  her  metaphor.  He, 
however,  was  also  relieved  by  the  ex- 
planation. 

"That  is  exactly  true,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  And  the  streams  between  adamantine 
walls  represent  such  people  as  Margaret 
Burnham." 

"  She  seems  indeed  to  have  been  re- 
pressed all  her  life,"  observed  Ethelbert. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Charlotte,  "  and 
perhaps  never  more  than  now.  The 
Lauderdoles  don^t  understand  hor,  the 
children  hate  her, — nobody  in  the  house 
loves  her,— and  she  freezes  in  on  atmo- 
sphere at  once  averse  and  chilly." 

Ethelbert  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  walk- 
ed back  and  forth  a  few  steps,  as  was  his 
fashion  when  excited.  A  new  idea 
seemed  to  sway  him,  body  and  soul. 

"  Now,  how  can  any  one  look  at  Mar- 
garet Burnham  and  not  love  her,"  he  ex- 
claimed, vehemently. 

A  keen  pain  shot  through  Oharlotte^s 
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heart.  She  looked  at  Ethelbert^s  face, 
animated  with  indignation,  bnt  open  and 
cool.  No  secret  struggled  for  conceal- 
ment or  expression,  no  passion  cloaked 
itself  in  friendly  words. 

"  He  does  not  love  her,"  said  Char- 
lotte to  herself,  after  a  moment's  jealous 
scrutiny.  "  But  that  would  not  prevent 
him  from  marrying  her." 

"  Bnt  that  would  not  prevent  him  from 
marrying  her." 

These  words  rang  through  Charlotte's 
brain  after  her  visitors  were  gone,  and 
deafened  her  as  by  some  harsh  metallic 
clanging.  She  went  down  into  the  gar- 
den, and  paced  restlessly  in  the  dusk. 
But  the  words,  instead  of  being  dead- 
ened by  the  physical  exercise,  acquired 
fresh  vitality  every  moment,  and  writhed 
viciously,  like  snakes  warmed  at  the  fire. 
Presently  they  had  gnawed  away  innn- 
mersible  coverlids  in  which  a  secret  lay 
concealed  even  from  Charlotte's  own 
con9ciou8nes<», — and  which,  bare  and 
bold,  now  looked  straight  up  into  her 
eyes,  and  forcibly  claimed  recognition. 

Charlotte  knew  then,  fully  and  irre- 
coverably, that  she  loved  Ethelbert. 

The  first  moment  of  this  new  knowl- 
edge, she  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
She  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  intruding  assertion,  and'ran 
so  violently  along  the  garden  path,  as  to 
arrest  all  thinking.  But  as  soon  as  she 
stopped,  cut  of  breath,  the  assertion  re- 
appeared, like  the  face  of  a  drowned 
man,  when  the  troubled  waters  have 
calmed  themselves. 

Charlotte  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
tb;it  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Ethel- 
bert to  marry  Margaret.  She  pictured 
to  herself— as  she  imagined  that  Ethel- 
bert might  be  doing  at  that  very  mo- 
vAQut — how  Margaret's  pale  life  would 
brighten  with  rosy  color,  embraced  by 
his  delicate  tenderness,  how  all  the  tedi- 
ous years  of  her  youth  would  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  safe  happiness  that  for  the 
first  time  would  be  her  portion.  Neither 
would  Ethelbert  be  sacrificed.  Instead 
of  the  factory-girl  predicted  by  Mr. 
Landerdale,  he  would  be  matched  with 
a  refined,  delicate,  intelligent  woman, 
capable  of  appreciating  him,  of  second- 


ing him  in  all  his  labors,  of  calling  into 
play  some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  his 
nature.  Charlotte  felt  that  the  very  af- 
fluence of  her  own  life  subtly  repelled 
Ethelbert  from  herself.  He  had  so  few 
things  to  give,  that  he  was  careful  not 
to  waste  his  love  where  it  would  not  bo 
needed.  He  reserved  himself  for  the 
solitary,  the  dumb  creatures,  whoso 
thoughts  he  must  first  divine  and  after- 
ward defend.  "With  him,  love  was  an 
opportunity  for  exercising  his  predomi- 
nant energies,  it  was  less  love  than  lov- 
ing. He  resembled  Charlotte  in  his 
fashion  of  reasoning  in  this  matter,  in 
the  fact  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  hitherto  conformed 
his  life  to  his  theory.  And  both  these 
reasonable  people,  at  this  moment,  still 
further  acted  in  subtle  unison,  inasmuch 
as  both  unconsciousif  left  Margaret's 
personality  out  of  their  calculations. 

Chnrlott^  did  not  envy  Margaret  be- 
cause Ethelbert  would  marry  her.  She 
pitied,  ahnost  despised  her  for  accepting 
— as  she  never  doubted  that  Margaret 
would  do — an  even  portion  from  Ethel- 
bert's  universal  bounty. 

"  It  is  himself  that  /  want,"  said  Char- 
lotte, distinctly  facing  the  thought  that 
had  at  first  terrified  her.  "Not  his 
kindness,  nor  his  esteem,  nor  even  his 
loving.  I  would  want  him  to  love  me 
in  spite  of  himself,  as  Gerald  does.  He 
spends  his  powers  for  the  world  as  liber- 
ally, and  with  as  little  effort,  as  a  king's 
almoner  dispenses  the  treasury  of  the 
king.  But  I  would  not  stand  in  the 
crowd  and  be  blessed,  though  ho  should 
rain  gold  pieces  upon  me.  It  is  just 
because  his  nature  is  so  large  and  over- 
fiows  on  every  side,  that  I  have  this 
strong  desire  to  concentrate  it,  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  a  burning-glass.  Mar- 
garet will  never  do  that" 

And  she  exulted  over  the  conviction, 
exulted  over  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
power  that,  for  a  moment,  drowned  out 
of  sight  the  conclusions  at  which  her 
reason  had  correctly  arrived.  A  red-red 
rose  leaned  over  the  garden  walk,  and 
glowed  through  the  dusk.  Charlotte 
clasped  its  thorny  stem,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  its  passionate  heart. 
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'^Rose,  dear  rose,"  she  whispered; 
*<tell  me  your  secret,  and  I  will  tell  you 
mine." 

But  the  rose  said  never  a  word. 

Only  the  strong  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous. Only  the  successful  can  resign 
the  victory.  In  the  sadden  upleaping 
of  that  inward  exultation,  Charlotte  felt 
as  if  she  had  conquered  the  object  of  her 
desire,  and  was,  for  the  moment,  com- 
pletely satisfied.  It  mattered  little  whe- 
ther or  no  Ethelbort  loved  her,  he  could 
love  her;  and  the  certainty  that  he 
would  streuuously  exert  himself  to  avoid 
doing  80,  only  increased  the  secret  sense 
of  triumph.  And  she  felt  quite  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  lesser  good  to  Margaret, 
she  resolved  even  to  further  Ethelbert^s 
purpose,  which,  in  truth,  she  had  cor- 
rectly divined. 

Impetuous  natures  are  often  capable 
of  self-sacrifice,  provided  that  the  occa- 
sion is  urgent,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances remain  red-hot  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  consummation.  But  patience, 
delay,  are  intolerable  to  them.  Could 
Charlotte  have  married  Ethelbert  and 
Margaret  on  the  spot,  she  would  have 
done  80  without  hesitation.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  await  the  slow  evolution 
of  events,  dependent  upon  other  wills 
than  her  own.  By  an  illusion  common 
to  imaginative  people,  she  already  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  suspense  that  she 
foresaw  she  should  be  obh'ged  to  feel. 
This  she  could  not  consent  to  bear.  The 
matter  must  be  decided,  abruptly,  at 
once;  she  must  know  exactly  Ethel- 
berths  intentions  in  regard  to  Margaret, 
and  to  obtain  this  knowledge  she  pres- 
ently devised  a  scheme. 

Charlotte  possessed  an  odd,  rudimen- 
tary taste  for  intrigue,  that  had  remained 
undeveloped  simply  bocanse  she  had 
always  had  her  own  way  so  completely, 
that  she  had  never  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  artifice  in  the  attainment  of  her 
ends.  On  this  occasion,  however,  when 
open  force  was  unavailable,  manoeuvre 
immediately  suggested  itself;  and  the 
moBt  romantic  and  far-fotchcd  was  pre- 


cisely that  best  suited  to  Charlotte^s 
present  restless  mood. 

She  resolved  to  give  a  masquerade 
party,  and  to  assume  a  disguise  in  which 
Ethelbert  should  mistake  her  for  Mar- 
garet, and  talk  to  her  under  that  im- 
pression. She  and  Margaret  were  just 
the  same  height,  and  Ethelbert  had 
acknowledged  himself  always  unable 
to  distinguish  people  apart  by  their 
voices.  And  Charlotte,  remembering 
Ethelbert* s  shyness  in  all  personal  ex- 
pression of  himself,  believed  that  he 
would  be  whimsically  encouraged,  by  the 
supposed  Margarefs  disguise,  to  speak  to 
her  with  more  freedom  and  intimacy  than 
ho  had  done  hitherto.  Margaret  should 
lose  nothing,  for  all  would  be  faithfully 
repeated  to  her  afterward.  But,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  happiness  that  she 
was  hereafter  to  enjoy  at  Charlotte's 
expense,  the  latter  determined  to  inter- 
cept the  one  pleasure  of  Ethelbert^s  first 
words,  and  drain  their  sweetness,  even 
though  nothing  but  husks  should  be  left 
for  the  person  for  whom  they  were  In- 
tended. 

That  there  was  any  thing  dishonorable 
in  such  a  proceeding,  any  indelicacy  in 
listening  to  the  speech  sacred  to  one 
woman  alone,  any  danger  of  compro- 
mising Margaret  by  such  unwarranted 
proxy — such  ideas  never  entered  Char- 
lotte's head.  She  was  so  absolute  and 
wilful  in  her  resolutions,  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  carry  out  plans  over  all  ex- 
ternal obstacles,  that,  in  their  absence, 
internal  scruples  never  suggested  them- 
selves— at  least  during  the  first  flush  of 
a  newly-imagined  project.  Besides,  it  is 
possible  that,  under  all  the  esteem  and 
affection  she  really  entertained  for  Mar- 
garet, lay  that  little  grain  of  contempt 
wo  are  so  apt  to  feel  for  people  to  whom 
we  mean  to  be  very  kind.  Margaret — 
Ethelbert  himself,  so  far  as  his  inde- 
pendent personality  was  concerned  — 
were  both  swept  down  the  current  of 
the  dominant  will,  that  always  embodied 
any  passion  once  sprung  to  life  in  Char- 
lotto's  nature. 
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OUR    TRIP    TO    EGYPT 

AB  GUESTS  OF  THB  VICBBOT,* 


When  we  weighed  anchor  at  Mar- 
seilles, we  counted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
individuals,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  bound  to  Egypt  as 
guests  of  its  hospitable  Eh^diye.  Every 
one  was  in  the  best  spirits,  as  jolly 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  on  a  holiday 
excursion,  with  all  the  expenses  paid, 
fed  upon  game  and  truffles,  on  old 
wines  and  pale  ale  at  discretion,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  spending  a  centime 
from  one^s  private  purse.  A  gentle 
animation  wanned  each  group  of  the 
society;  each  showed  himself  to  his 
greatest  advantage,  morally  and  physi* 
cally,  wearing  his  newest  clothes,  and 
indulging  his  most  genial  humor.  Be- 
sides the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of 
all  ages  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
passengers,  were  five  ladies,  among 
them  one  quite  young,  who  even  at 
Paris  would  have  been  called  charming. 
Blond  and  Protestant,  wearing  in  her 
head-dress  two  immense  feathers  that 
floated  on  the  wind,  she  discussed,  with 
more  piquancy  than  logic,  doctrines  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  explaining 
that,  after  death,  some  of  us  would  jour- 
ney to  the  moon,  some  to  the  stars,  some 
to  the  planets,  as  Jupiter  and  Venus. 
The  only  other  dame  whose  beauty 
could  vie  with  that  of  the  fair  Protest- 
ant, remained  in  seclusion,  veiled  and 
buried  in  the  depths  of  a  sea-chair. 
The  doctor,  however,  had  no  reason  for 
uneasiness  in  regard  to  her  health. 

It  happened  that,  at  table,  I  found 
myself  placed  next  to  this  important 
personage — the  ship's  doctor — ^who 
conversed  with  the  utmost  affability  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  Hindoos,  Chinese, 
and,  above  all,  Japanese  women,  whom 


he  admired  almost  as  much  as  the  Pa- 
risians, He  became  sufficiently  pon- 
fidential  to  initiate  me  at  length  into 
his  system  of  medicine,  which  may  be 
rdsumed'in  this  axiom :  ^^  Above  all,  no 
constipation  I " 

Many  of  the  young  men  among  the 
passengers  were  superb,  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  ruby-colored  velvet  or 
scarlet  flannel,  with  brilliant  feathers  in 
their  Tyrolese  hats.  But  during  the 
first  general  conversation  among  the 
fellow-travellers,  every  one  else  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  discovery 
amongst  us  of  the  Ex-Miuister  Duruy, 
who  had  chosen  a  moment  of  enforced 
idleness  to  run  down  to  Egypt  and  look 
up  the  question  of  the  canal.  He  be- 
came tl^  lion  of  the  steamer,  and  at 
table  the  captain  placed  him  at  hid 
right  hand,  and  the  beautiful  Protestant 
at  his  left.  A  poor  little  humpbacked 
dame, — ^Dutch,  and  painfully  dressed 
in  red  satin, — ^had  dared  to  install  her- 
self in  this  place  of  honor,  but  was 
speedily  bidden  to  a  lower  seat  by  the 
lackey  in  waiting.  Poor  little  hump- 
back I  How  willingly  would  I  have 
rendered  her  some  service  I 

The  brilliant  and  joyous  day  yielded 
place  to  a  night  of  inexpressible  love- 
liness, and  I  remained  for  hours  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  sea  and  sky.  Above  a  vast 
hemicircle  of  clouds  shone  a  little  cres- 
cent moon,  fading  into  her  last  quarter, 
and  like  a  luminous  summit  to  an  im- 
mense pyramid  of  shade.  Over  the 
waves  she  traced  a  path  of  trembling 
light,  in  which  the  foam  glistened  like 
the  million  spider-webs  that  cover  a 
field  in  autumn  and  are  illumined  by 


•  The  Editor  of  Putnam  e  Magazine  had  the  honor  of  xeoeiving  the  Ehddire's  polite  invitaibn  to 
**  assist  ^  him  in  opening  the  Bnei  Canal.  Unable  to  attend  pereonallj,  we  eent  one  of  onr  oontnbators 
AS  a  representative  of  the  Magoaine :  and  his  piotciresqae  nanatiTe  of  his  adventnxes  Is  now  presented 
to  onr  readers. 
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the  setting  snn.  A  young  man  "who  had 
tzayelled  with  me  in  the  train  to  Mar- 
seilles, discovered  me  in  my  musing 
solitude,  and  we  talked  together  of 
serious  things,  as  befitted  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  night.  I  felt  a  keen 
pleasure  in  perceiving  that  this  youth 
seemed  really  to  enjoy  life.  This  gene- 
ration is  worth  more  than  ours :  when 
we  were  young  we  were  suffering  pro- 
foundly over  the  "suffering  of  the 
world ; "  wo  expended  ourselves  in  ad- 
miration of  suicide,  consumption,  and 
Gothic  cathedrals  I 

The  next  morning  we  coasted  Sar- 
dinia, and  as  we  neared  Caprera  all  the 
world  rushed  on  deck,  looking  with  all 
its  eyes  for  the  home  of  Garibaldi. 
Even  the  solemn  ceremony  of  breakfast 
was  delayed  half  an  hour,  until  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  hero's  white  dwelling 
should  have  disappeared  behind  the 
rocks. 

Tills  same  day  was  the  beginning  of 
troubles  for  us  holiday  travellers.  As 
we  passed  3Iessina  the  breeze  freshened, 
and,  in  prox>ortion,  our  faces  length- 
ened, and  much  grumbling  arose 
against  our  host,  the  Kh6dive,  who  had 
omitted  to  insert  seasickness  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  emotions  we  were  expected 
to  experience.  Talking,  flirting,  medi- 
tating, dancing,  all  occupation  was  sus- 
pended, and  all  energies  concentrated 
upon  the  effort  to  preserve  one's  equili- 
brium on  the  rolling  deck, — and  the 
alimentary  bolus  in  one's  rolling  stom- 
ach. A  pale  old  sun  floated  languidly 
through  a  gray  sky,  letting  fall  hero 
and  there  a  few  steely  rays  upon  the 
waves  of  indigo.  Three  mortal  days 
and  nights,  tasting  the  vicissitude  of 
earthly  things,  did  we  do  heavy  pen- 
ance for  the  delights  of  the  first  part  of 
our  voyage.  But  finally,  when  human 
patience  was  wearing  threadbare,  the 
waves  slackened,  the  wind  fell,  the  hori- 
zon line  deepened  into  the  level  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  our  woe-begone  pleasure- 
bark  halted  to  recruit  its  forces  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  Yes,  the  East  had 
risen  up  before  us  out  of  the  Mediter- 
lanean, — ^palm-trees,  mosques,  palaces, 
FOmpey^s  Pillar,  and,  most  unexpected 
VOL.  V. — 22 


to  our  eyes,  a  multitude  of  windmills. 
At  some  distance  from  the  city  we  de- 
scried a  residence  of  the  Khedive,  with 
high  architectural  pretensions,  borrowed 
at  once  from  Hindoo  and  Moorish  art ; 
a  gloomy  pleasure  house,  however, 
built  on  the  naked  rock,  in  the  midst 
of  sand,  without  a  figment  of  tree  or 
shade  or  green  thing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  cabin  under  a  palm-tree  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  cheerful. 

The  captain  gave  us  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  visit  the  city.  Hardly  had  we 
come  to  anchor,  than  our  steamer  was 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  boats  and 
yawls  of  every  description  to  carry  off 
the  passengers — the  Lilliputian  fleet, 
managed  by  a  swarm  of  natives,  strug- 
gling, shoving,  screaming,  swearing,  in 
a  dozen  incomprehensible  jargons.  I 
resigned  myself  a  prey  to  three  Arabs 
who  carried  me  off  in  their  boat  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  had  landed  me  in  another 
world.  Had  I  disembarked  in  Jupiter 
or  Saturn  I  should  not  have  been  more 
astonished.  I  had  expected  something 
new,  but  nothing  half  as  fantastic  as 
the  confusion  of  types,  faces,  and  cos- 
tumes into  the  midst  of  which  I  had 
been  suddenlv  thrown.  Greeks  in 
abundance,  Malays,  Lascars,  Italians^ 
English,  French,  and  negroes  of  every 
shade  and  variety,  from  Nubia,  from 
Abyssinia,  from  Soudan — what  do  I 
say?  there  were  faces  of  monkeys, 
camels,  tigers,  cats ;  heads  woolly  and 
heads  shaved ;  long  thin  legs  perched 
like  stilts  upon  great  flat  feet;  fig- 
ures half-naked,  and  figures  veiled, 
all  ages,  colors,  and  sexes.  At  first 
sight  the  women  appeared  like  the 
strange  and  mysterious  incarnation  of 
the  East,  wrapped  in  their  black  man- 
tles, with  two  black  veils,  one  on  the 
forehead,  the  other  over  the  mouth,  and 
fastened  around  the  head  hj  a  cop- 
per spring.  Between  the  veils  gleamed 
two  black  eyes,  surrounded  by  their 
circle  of  paint.  These  veiled  figures 
passed,  enveloped  in  night,  like  an  In- 
carnation of  Sin.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, more  beautifhl  for  being  veiled; 
on  tliis  point  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers  of  the  Quienne  were  unani* 
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mous,  and  av^  eonnaissancs  de  causSy 
since  there  do  not  exist  veils  or  mantles 
thick  enough  to  deceive  the  intuition 
of  the  masculine  sex  in  regard  to  what 
it  deems  necessary  to  know. 

As  we  had  landed  at  Alexandria  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  its  midday  siesta,  we 
found  its  streets  comparatively  desert- 
ed. Gradually,  however,  the  shopkeep- 
ers emejged  from  their  several  retire- 
ments and  opened  their  stalls,  then  sat 
down  on  some  footstool,  with  crossed 
legs,  their  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and  the 
most  indificrent  air  in  the  world,  as  if 
entirely  disengaged  from  all  earthly 
concerns.  Every  line  of  their  composed 
faces  and  immovable  figures  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  am,  however,  willing  to  disturb 
myself  to  render  you  any  service,  but  I 
trust  you  will  be  discreet  in  demanding 
it."  These  are  the  Turks;  as  to  the 
Greek  merchants,  it  is  another  matter. 
They  are  wonderfully  polite,  urging 
aud  flattering,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely the  upper  hand  in  Alexandria. 
The  shop  signs  are  written  principally 
in  Greek,  a  few  in  French,  and  hardly 
any  in  Arabic,  either  because  the  Arabs 
cannot  read,  or  because  they  have  no 
money  to  make  purchases  in  the  Frank 
quarter.  This  same  Frank  quarter,  the 
finest  in  Alexandria,  is  sufficiently  mis- 
erable :  the  houses  are  small  and  low, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  built  out  of 
the  "  materiaxtx  de  demolitions^''  so  familiar 
to  Parisians  since  the  reign  of  Baron 
Haussmann.  Each  door  is  ornamented 
with  a  porcelain  plate,  bearing  the 
number  of  the  house — a  civilized  inno- 
vation, generally  reckoned  as  another 
whim  of  the  Viceroy,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  fashion  into  the  smallest  vil- 
lages. But  civilization  stops  short  with 
the  door  plates,  for  Alexandria  possesses 
neither  sidewalk  nor  pavement,  still  less 
a  macadam — nothing  but  stenching 
heaps  of  mud  and  dust.  The  narrow 
streets  are  thronged  with  beggars,  por- 
ters, idlers,  women,  children,  carriages, 
pedestrians,  and  cavaliers  mounted  on 
mules,  horses,  and  donkeys.  In  all  the 
crowd  the  faces  of  the  donkeys  were 
the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic, 
and  my  eyes,  saturated  with  the  motley 


spectacle  of  human  ugliness,  refreshed 
themselves  with  the  countenances  of 
these  honest  asses.  It  was  delicious 
also  to  observe  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  the  mules,  whose  patient  backs  were 
bestridden  by  some  important  person- 
age, magnificently  armed,  splurging 
with  yellow  and  scarlet  and  gold  and 
silver.  Happy  animals  I  They  fulfilled 
the  measure  of  their  ambition  and  their 
destiny,  and  escaped  the  ills  of  the 
human  flesh  around  them,  the  hideous 
ophthalmias  that  rendered  hundreds  of 
eyes  one  open  sore,  upon  which  precipi- 
tated themselves  swarms  of  flics.  Many 
of  the  children's  faces  were  literally 
black  with  these  small  vampires. 

But  our  studies  of  Alexandria  were 
obliged  to  limit  themselves  to  these  fly- 
ing impressions  of  veiled  women,  im- 
passive Turks,  chattering  Greeks,  honest 
donkeys,  ophthalmic  beggars,  muddy 
streets,  and  porcelain  door-plates ;  for 
the  two  hours'  leave  had  expired,  and 
we  reassembled  our  forces  on  the  quay, 
to  regain  the  steamer.  Not  without 
diflSculty,  for  we  immediately  fell  into 
the  hands  of  worse  than  thieves, — the 
innumerable  porters,  boatmen,  and 
wherrymen  who  were  bound  to  capture 
us  and  secure  the  control  of  our  transit 
from  the  wharf.  Innumerable  the  con- 
flicts, innumerable  the  confusions, 
among  the  most  tragic  of  which  I 
noticed  the  complete  separation  of  one 
unfortunate  from  the  bandbox  contain- 
ing his  best  hat,  destined  to  shine  in 
the  hall  at  Ismaila.  In  vain  he  gesticu- 
lated, threatened,  and  swore,  the  hat 
floated  off  in  one  direction,  destiny 
forced  its  owner  in  another;  whether 
their  separate  currents  ever  united  in 
the  stream  of  time,  I  cannot  tell  and 
dare  not  speculate. 

So  we  bid  farewell  to  Alexandria, 
this  city  unique  in  the  world,  and  set 
sail  for  Port  Said,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  We  arrived  the  next 
morning,  under  a  brilliant  sun,  whose 
radiance  dazzled  our  eyes  so  recently 
emerged  from  the  fogs  of  a  Northern 
November.  While  still  a  long  distance 
from  the  Port,  we  heard  salvos  of  artil- 
lery, and  descried  great  puflis  of  smoke 
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on  tho  horizon.  The  Port  was  saluting 
the  arrival  of  L'Aigle,  steamer  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  Pduze^  a  great 
steam-packet  belonging  to  the  Express 
Company,  and  which  carried  tho  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Canal,  was 
also  noisily  received,  and  finally  our 
Ouisnnc,  with  the  guests  of  the  Viceroy. 
Tho  salutes  were  given  by  the  fleet 
assembled  in  the  harbor,  composed  of 
ships-of-war  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
each  well-furnished  with  gunpowder, 
and  contributing  its  part  to  the  horrible 
tumult.  How  many  commercial  and 
peaceful  citizens  were  enchanted  with 
these  noisy  and  warlike  demonstrations 
of  joy— inconsistency  sufficiently  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  human  be- 
ings, this  race  of  great  children  I  To 
me,  however,  the  presence  of  these  men- 
of-war,  built  for  destruction  and  exter- 
mination, was  disagreeable  and  impor- 
tunate. I  was  humiliated  by  the  salu- 
tation of  these  brute  beasts,  obliged  at 
last  to  render  homage  to  a  great  work 
of  peace,  which,  nevertheless,  they 
seemed  to  satirize  with  their  yelpings. 

When  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  our 
racked  brains  were  left  in  peace  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  the  new  scene 
upon  which  we  were  entered,  we  found 
it  extremely  animated.  The  whole  fleet 
was  decorated  with  festal  flags,  and 
many  vessels,  in  addition,  with  long 
lines  of  colored  handkerchiefs,  exposed 
on  the  rigging  for  the  homely  purpose 
of  drying,  but  transfigured  in  the  Ori- 
ental sunlight  to  brilliant  embroidery. 
Hither  and  thither  flitted  boats,  whose 
twelve  pairs  of  oars  rose  and  fell  with 
marvellous  precision,  and  who  skimmed 
over  the  water  like  gigantic  spiders, 
transporting  now  some  tall  Prussian 
officer,  now  some  Hussar  of  the  Em- 
press, with  long  floating  plume.  And 
mingled  with  the  splashing  of  oars  and 
rippling  of  waves  around  the  vesseFs 
prow  came  to  the  car  vague  melodies 
played  by  the  bands  of  German  musi- 
cians, and  tho  chanting  of  the  sailors  as 
they  busied  themselves  with  tho  manoBU- 
TieB  incident  to  coming  into  port. 
The  monotonous  cadence  of  the  chant- 
ing suggested  the  whistling  of  wind  in 


the  rigging.  One  man  conducted  the 
theme,  the  rest  joined  in  the  chorus.  I 
listened  religiously,  trying  to  under- 
stand their  words,  which  I  finally  de- 
ciphered as  follows : 

Solo— The  captain  will  givo  tho  Bailors  something 

to  drink. 
Tern— Ilali  I  hall  I  halo ! 

Port  Said  is  a  city  like  those  in  the 
Far  West,  that  rise  out  of  the  prairie  in 
a  night.  Only  it  had  arisen,  not  in  the 
restless  West,  habituated  to  such  sud- 
den developments,  but  in  the  immova- 
ble East,  in  the  desert,  or  rather  in  the 
sea ;  for  at  Port  Said  even  the  soil  upon 
which  the  city  is  built  has  been  made 
new  for  the  occasion.  The  immense 
lagoons  of  Manzaleh  that  communicate 
with  the  Mediterranean  had  been  chosen 
as  the  beginning  of  the  canal,  and  at 
this  extremity  it  was  necessary  to  hol- 
low out  a  port  in  the  sea.  The  mud 
and  sand  excavated  by  the  dredges 
were  thrown  back  into  the  lake,  an 
island  thus  formed  and  gradually  en- 
larged, piles  driven  down,  plaiffcs  built 
upon  .the  piles,  gradually  the  wood  re- 
placed by  brick,  and  now  the  brick  by 
stone.  Stone  houses,  however,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  European  quarter; 
the  Arab  inhabitants  simply  cross  green 
boughs  upon  sticks,  and  over  the  brush- 
wood spread,  or  do  not  spread,  a  layer 
of  mortar.  Some  habitations,  yet  more 
simple,  consist  of  mats  stretched  upon 
four  cordi*,  fonning  walls,  *floor,  and 
roof.  The  European  quarter  is  laid  out 
in  blocks  of  blackened  houses,  quite 
destitute  of  either  style  or  ornament, 
whose  architecture  has  but  a  single  aim, 
to  observe  the  strictest  economy  of  ma- 
terials. The  streets  are  broad,  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  made  of  gray  sand, 
burning  in  the  sun,  blinding  at  mid- 
day, and  in  which  the  pedestrian  sinks 
ankle-deep  at  each  step.  Light  carta 
are  constructed  especially  for  circula- 
tion in  these  streets,  with  wheels  con- 
sisting of  broad  cylinders  of  sheet  iron, 
that  glide  over  the  sand  like  snowshoes 
over  snow.  The  signs  over  the  shops 
betrayed  the  struggle  between  the  Greek 
and  French  element.  Every  thing  offi- 
cial at  Port  Sfud  is  French,  as  well  as  all 
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productive  trades,  whether  material  or 
intellectual.  But  the  prettiest  stores  are 
Greek;  Greek  are  the  taverns,  Greek 
the  houses  of  prostitution,  and  the  little 
colporteurs  who  busy  themselves  in  cir- 
culating obscene  photographs.  Land  is 
very  dear;  a  simple  store  in  a  good 
situation  rents  for  1,200  francs  a-year. 
The  Company  that  owns  the  land  sells 
it  at  higher  and  higher  prices,  and  at 
best  the  sale  is  only  negotiated  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  the  expense  of  build- 
ing being,  moreover,  chargeable  to  the 
purchaser.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  of  business  will  justify  the  enor- 
mous outlay  now  demanded,  and  the 
storekeepers  are  already  looking  for- 
ward to  several  years  of  great  financial 
difi^culties,  now  that  the  canal  is  fin- 
ished, the  laborers  are  leaving,  and  the 
transit  is  not  yet  commenced.  Times 
are  sadly  changed  since  the  days  when 
certain  workmen  in  metals  were  receiv- 
ing fifty  francs  a-day,  and  disbursing  in 
proportion ;  and  during  the  transition 
period,  from  small  investments  and 
extraordinary  profits  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  honest  business,  every  one  suf- 
ers :  the  customer  from  the  high  prices, 
the  merchant  from  the  slack  trade. 

Between  the  European  and  Arab 
quarter  stands  a  Catholic  chapel,  con- 
taining a  confessional  reduced  to  its 
most  simple  expression :  an  armchair 
for  the  priest,  a  chair  for  the  penitent, 
and  betwfcn  the  two  a  simple  plank 
pierced  by  a  hole. 

Close  by  is  the  hospital,  directed  by 
a  doctor  who  is  at  the  same  time  Consul 
•of  England,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Italy. 
Behind  the  chapel  and  hospital  extends 
a  garden,  a  real  curiosity  at  Port  Said. 
It  is  only  three  years  old ;  but  the  care- 
fully watered  trees  and  shrubs  are  in 
quite  a  thriving  condition.  In  their 
shade,  the  single  cool  corner  in  the 
Port,  flit  about  numerous  birds,  too  sure 
of  their  social  position  to  be  in  the  least 
frightened  by  the  aj)proach  of  a  stran- 
ger. 

I  noticed,  in  passing,  an  Arab 
school,  that  serves  at  the  same  time  as 
grocery  and  haberdashery  store.  The 
master,  who  ha  J  a  handsome,  melan- 


choly face,  was  standing  at  the  window, 
holding  a  candle  for  a  customer,  who 
came  to  negotiate  for  his  material  and 
not  his  intellectual  wares.  The  candle 
was  not  tallow,  but  of  the  best  quality ; 
for  to  this  country,  recently  opened  to 
our  civilization,  nothing  will  be  accept- 
ed less  perfect  than  parafi^e. 

Farther  on,  a  military  camp,  the  im- 
age of  all  other  military  camps.  And  far- 
ther still,  on  the  limits  between  civiliza- 
tion and  the  desert  were  erected  some  bar- 
racks, rather  gayly  ornamented.  These 
were  the  habitations  of  the  vivandi^res 
of  the  regiment,  who  lounged  before 
the  open  doors,  outrageously  painted, 
with  crowns  of  artificial  flowers  on  their 
heads,  frightfully  ugly,  but  enchanted 
to  be  stared  at  like  curious  wild  beasts 
by  these  fiine  Western  gentlemen  from 
London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Whoso  replies  to  any  observa- 
tion of  these  dames,  is  obliged,  by  the 
code  of  Egyptian  politeness,  to  ofiier 
them  baksheesh.  Circulating  among  these 
fantastic  groups,  and  planting  himself, 
with  an  air  naive  and  determined,  to 
regard  each  beauty  through  his  enor- 
mous spectacles,  came  a  Professor,  who 
hailed  from  Zurich  or  Upsala,  and  who 
was  evidently  in  utter  consternation  at 
the  company  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. "  Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaimed 
every  gesture  of  his  uplifted  hands, 
"  that  His  Highness  the  Kh6dive  per- 
mits this  exhibition  of  immoral  fe- 
males 1 "  The  good  man  was  the  most 
grotesque  figure  imaginable,  with  an 
enormous  black  hat  sheltered  by  a 
parasol,  and  covering  a  long  head, 
dressed  in  frock-coat  and  black  waist- 
coat, with  his  thin  legs  thrust  into 
great  yellow  hunting  boots.  "But 
Monsieur,"  observed  some  bystander  in 
reply  to  his  shocked  remonstrances, 
"  the  Khedive  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  wives  of  the  soldiers ;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  out  of  place  here,  it  is  the 
presence  of  a  man  like  yourself." 
*'  Quite  true,"  replied  the  good  Profes- 
sor with  amiable  candor,  and  stretching 
his  yellow  boots,  he  speedily  escaped 
from  the  vicious  circle,  and  disappeared 
on  the  horizon. 
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I  followed  the  worthy  Professor's 
example,  and,  passing  by  half  a  dozen 
tombs  on  the  extreme  suburbs  of  the 
town,  I  advanced  in  the  sand  upon 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  sepa- 
rates the  great  lake  Menzaleh  from  the 
Mediterranean.  On  and  still  further 
on  I  wandered,  happy  to  escape  for  a 
moment  far  from  emperors  and  em- 
presses, from  uniforms  and  Tyrolcsc 
hats.  I  hunted  on  the  shore  for  sea- 
shells,  disturbing  innumerable  crabs  and 
other  creatures  of  the  sand  of  whose 
natural  history  I  was  still  more  igno- 
rant. I  mused,  now  upon  the  fate  of  the 
Pharaohs,  now  upon  the  little  ones  that 
I  had  left  beyond  the  sea,  and  so  mus- 
ing, I  reached  a  sheltered  comer  far 
removed  from  the  odious  cannon  boom- 
ing, and  plunging  into  the  yellow 
waves,  enjoyed  the  most  delicious  bath 
I  had  had  that  year.  Afterward,  saun- 
tering on  the  beach,  I  espied  an  object 
that  I  took  at  first  for  an  immense  car- 
cass ;  as  it  was  in  effect,  but  that  of  a 
shark,  more  than  six  feet  long,  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  and  apparently  hav- 
ing just  yielded  its  uncouth  soul  to 
Hades.  I  looked  at  the  monster:  I 
measured  the  width  of  its  jaws,  the 
length  of  its  teetli,  the  thickness  of  my 
thigh ;  and  I  felt  that  henceforward  I 
could  never,  with  peace  of  mind,  take  a 
bath  on  the  menaced  coast  of  Egypt. 

During  this  time,  while  I  was  en- 
gaged in  solitary  reverie  over  ancient 
dynasties,  and  over  the  sharks,  holo- 
thuries,  and  mollusks  that  had  survived 
their  ruin,  the  entire  population  of  Port 
Said  was  turning  out  to  feast  their  eyes 
on  the  Procession  of  Sovereigns.  One 
might  say  with  Isaiah,  *^The  depths 
from  beneath  thee  are  moved  out  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming  I  "  For  how 
could  the  procession  fail  to  justify  the 
popular  excitement?  At  the  head 
marched  a  splendid  drum-major,  bran- 
dishing a  large  scimitar,  with  a  mien  as 
ferocious  as  if  he  meant  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  at  Port  Said  with  a  single 
blow.  After  him,  the  Kh6dive  and  the 
Empress,  Madame  Eug6nie  Bonaparte. 
This  gracious  Sovereign  could  boast  a 
Buccess  greater  than  that  of  Madame 


R^mier,  for  not  only  the  little  boys  in 
the  street  turned  round  to  look  at  her, 
but  the  butchers,  eager  to  see,  pressed 
close  to  her  chariot-wheels,  their  heads 
surmounted  by  baskets  of  raw  meat. 
Next  in  order  came  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  then  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Holland ;  finally, 
a  little  princeling  of  Hesse,  who  was 
deemed  decidedly  presumptuous  to 
have  intruded  himself  upon  such  noble 
company.  Bringing  up  the  rear,  a  mass 
of  uniforms  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver, — ^j^^^mes,  crests,  decorations,  the 
entire  turn-out  of  official  parade  and 
flourish. 

On  the  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea, 
the  city,  and  two  stagnant  marshes,  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  canal  that  was 
to  receive  the  benediction,  had  been 
erected  raised  platforms.  The  largest 
was  for  the  Highnesses  and  their  ofiicial 
households,  admirals,  generals,  chamber- 
lains, valets,  commanders  and  colonels 
innumerable.  On  the  left  a  crowd  of 
uniforms  from  all  the  navies  of  the 
world,  on  the  right  a  crowd  of  monks, 
Copts,  Lazarists,  Jesuits  of  all  kinds 
thronged  around  the  Empress,  while 
behind  her  rose  a  growing  hedge  of 
court-dames  in  blue  and  young  girls  in 
pink.  Opposite  the  official  dais  had 
been  built  two  scaflfoldings,  one  for  the 
Mussulman  clergy  and  one  for  the 
Catholic — significant  toleration,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  for 
the  gods  it  honored,  seemed  \o  presage 
the  near  dissolution  of  both.  The  trib- 
unes of  the  two  religions  were  exactly 
the  same  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  the  same  height,  same  disposition, 
same  exterior  decoration ;  but  that  on 
the  left,  the  Mussulman,  was  only  pro- 
vided with  a  kind  of  sentry-box  made 
of  green  trellis-work,  while  the  Catho- 
lic platform  was  crowded  with  its  great 
altar,  its  great  candlesticks  of  gold  or 
of  Ruolz  metal,  its  long  wax  tapers,  and 
swinging  incense  vessels.  By  the  Mo- 
hammedan prayer- tower  stood  only  five 
priests,  whoso  robes  in  unison  formed 
prismatic  colors, — red,  green,  black,  vio- 
let, light  blue.  But  the  Catholics  were 
in  masses   before   their   altar,  abb^s, 
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priests,  monks,  choir-boys.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  officiated,  having 
been  slyly  delegated  by  the  entire  cor^i 
eedhiastiquej  in  the  place  of  his  fortu- 
nate rival  the  Pope  of  Home.  The 
religions  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
Mohammedanism  and  Catholicism,  had 
met  face  to  face,  as  if  to  measure  each 
other^s  strength,  at  least  in  parade ;  and 
witnesses  assembled  from  the  two  worlds 
had  come  together  to  judge  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Mussulman  opened  the  ceremo- 
nies, in  virtue  of  the  courtesy  accorded 
to  the  religion  actually  in  possession  of 
the  locality.  The  youngest  priest  or 
Fokk6  mounted  the  narrow  green  sen- 
try-box, raised  his  eyes  and  arms  to 
heaven,  and  pronounced  his  prayer  in  a 
strong  slow  voice,  and  with  monotonous 
cadence : 

'*  Allah  I  Bestow  Thy  benediction 
upon  Europe,  who,  as  Thou  seest,  has 
come  among  us  to-day.  Bestow  Thy 
benediction  upon  the  enterprise  which 
promises  to  enrich  our  poor  nation. 
Bestow  Thy  benediction  upon  our  mas- 
ter and  father  Ismail,  who  has  presided 
over  these  great  labors.  Bestow  Thy 
benediction  upon  all  peoples.  And  wo 
prostrate  ourselves  at  Thy  feet,  O 
Allah ! " 

This  was  all.  The  Fokko  quitted  his 
tower,  and  regained  bis  seat.  His  prayer 
was  translated  for  me  by  a  banker  from 
Damascus. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Catholics. 
Protected  by  a  grenadier  leaning  on  his 
gun,  the  chaplain  of  the  Empress  ad- 
vanced, robed  in  violet,  and  with  a  vio- 
let cap  on  his  head.  This  chaplain  is 
the  famous  Bauer,  an  Abbo  who  now 
exacts  the  title  of  Monsigneur,  although 
originally  an  Hungarian  Jew.  In  1848 
he  was  Revolutionist,  and  with  a  troop 
of  students  pronounced  the  proclama- 
tion against  Metternich,  and  bivouacked 
under  arms  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Bat  for  other  times,  other  principles. 
Driven  from  the  country  by  the  reac- 
tion, the  little  Bauer  took  refuge  in 
France,  where  it  was  speedily  evident 
on  which  side  lay  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess, renown,  influence,  and  profit.  Con- 


versions from  Judaism  to  Catholicism 
are  extremely  rare ;  it  is  therefore  possi- 
ble to  make  them  extremely  profitable, 
and  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
baptism,  the  godfathers,  and  above  all 
the  godmothers.  The  interesting  con- 
vert was  presented  at  Court,  charmed 
the  Empress,  and  became  the  abb6  of 
dames,  the  confessor  of  belles,  and 
author  of  a  volume  advertised  all  over 
Paris  under  the  title,  "  Art  by  which  a 
fashionable  Lady  may  continue  to  live 
in  the  Christian  Religion.^' 

This  was  the  personage  upon  whom 
devolved  the  honor  of  representing  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  face  of  assem- 
bled Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  chaplain  treated  us  to  a  long 
discourse,  liberal,  extremely  liberal, 
commonplace,  and  flowery.  With  all 
the  grace  of  a  hairdresser,  with  all  the 
elegance  of  a  perfumer,  he  poured  out  a 
few  drops  of  Eau  de  Cologne  upon  the 
sacred  confluence  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
And  the  sonorous  harangue  that  ensued 
seemed  modelled  upon  the  Album  Pros- 
pectus, A  Picturesque  Voyage  across  the 
Isthmus  of  SueZy  hy  Marino  Fontane. 

"At  last  is  completed  the  great 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  eternal  honor  of  Ferdinand  dc  Lcs- 
seps.  The  barrier  which  separated  the 
East  from  the  West  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  and  ships  from  all  nations 
float  gracefully  upon  the  canal  which 
has  united  two  seas,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  preface  to  a  new  his- 
toric epoch  all  of  peace.  The  histo- 
rian's pen  will  recount  what  immense 
obstacles  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  has  van- 
quished to  attain  his  end ;  by  what 
vicissitudes  his  energetic  soul  has  been 
tried ;  by  what  incessant  labor  he  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  mission. 

"Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  a  great 
man,  at  least  as  great  as  Cliristopher 
Columbus,  ....  and  the  Khedive 
is  the  greatest  of  Khedives,  .... 
and  the  Empress  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  genius  of  France;  she  has 
all  the  graces,  all  the  beauties,  all  the 
virtues."  And  the  Empress,  robed  in  a 
dress  of  silver  gray,  with  violet  lustres. 
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lowered  her  eyes  modestly  upon  a  bosom 
that  a  diamond  cross  only  imperfectly 
concealed  from  view.  "  And  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  the  most  noble  and 
generous  of  princes."  And  his  Apos- 
tolic Majesty,  robed  in  white,  red,  and 
gold,  with  intensely  green  feathers,  like 
a  bald,  melancholy  parrot,  bowed  mod- 
estly, but  seemed  somewhat  ill  at  case, 
flanked  as  he  was  on  each  side  by  the 
lepresentatiyes  of  the  two  Powers  who 
at  Solfcrino  and  Sadowa  had  given  him 
such  an  energetic  dressing.  And  Bauer 
continuing :  **  The  Kh6(liye  is  the  great- 
est of  all  Kh6divcs."  But  the  Kh6dive 
was  already  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  being  completely  worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  preparations  that  had 
occupied  him  night  and  day ;  organi- 
zation of  fe/c8,  superintendence  of  his 
harem,  interior  administration  of  his 
kingdom,  negoliation  of  foreign  poli- 
tics. The  exhausted  Eh6dive  snored 
with  decorum  and  dignity,  and  the  flu- 
ent orator  was  obliged  to  pass  on  to 
eulogies  upon  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Holland,  and 
even  the  little  Princeling  of  UesoC. 
Followed  the  eulogies  en  masie  for  the 
laborers  and  employes  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal— eulogies  that 
extended  in  widening  circles  of  dimin- 
ished force  until  they  threatened  to 
embrace  the  entire  world,  except  per- 
haps the  St.  Simonicux.  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  they  were  excluded  from  this 
outburst  of  universal  charity  and  ad- 
miration; for  the  mass  of  verbiage, 
flatteries,  and  adulations  began  to  give 
me  a  vertigo ;  my  head  grew  confused, 
iny  ears  sang  as  in  a  fit  of  seasickness. 
My  eyes  wandered  from  the  gcsticulator 
in  violet  satin,  past  the  glittering  bayo- 
nets assembled  to  give  authority  to  the 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  along  the  slen- 
der columns  supportitig  the  chapel,  and 
a  great  shield  on  which  was  emblazoned 
the  Christian  cross,  and  on  high,  proba- 
bly by  some  negligence  of  the  decora- 
tors, terminating  in  a  golden  crescent, 
emblem  of  the  victory  of  Islam.  I  was 
startled  at  the  conjunction,  and,  turning 
toward  the  Mussulman  prayer-stand, 
perceived  the  priests,  majestic  and  dig- 


nified, with  eyes  fixed  upon  Monsigneur, 
and  listening  to  him  with  an  air  of 
tranquil  contempt  which  did  one  good 
to  see.  Leaving  far  behind  the  murmur 
of  the  orator^s  voice  and  the  murmuring 
presence  of  the  human  crowd  that  re- 
ceived his  words,  I  plunged  my  own 
eyes  and  soul  into  the  deep  skies,  to 
breathe  a  clearer  and  more  serene  atmo- 
sphere. A  thousand  floating  colors, 
rose,  violet,  blue,  topaz,  emerald,  seen 
by  transparence  against  the  immense 
azure,  illumined  by  the  setting  sun, 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  gentlest 
breeze,  shifted  into  multitudinous  un- 
dulations, like  the  play  of  tints  on  a 
prism  dispersing  a  ray  of  white  light. 
Never  had  I  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful. 
In  this  moment  the  Orient  was  revealed 
to  me,  the  Mystery  unveiled.  I  felt  the 
emotion  that  is  aroused  by  the  most 
tender  and  intimate  strains  in  the  music 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  by  all  that  is 
sweetest  in  the  human  soul,  or  most 
mysterious  in  Nature.  Ah  I  such  rare 
moments  are  well  worth  a  lifetime  of 
ordinary  days  I 

How  long  lasted  ray  reverie  I  know 
not.  I  was  aroused  from  it  by  tlie  noisy 
applause  which  honored  the  conclusion 
of  Monsigneur*3  oration,  and  by  the  Te 
Deum  chanted  by  the  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  the  firing  of  cannon.  Tlie  crowd, 
giving  way,  pushed  me  from  my  place, 
and  I  fell  out  of  fantastic  dreams  into 
the  very  arms  of  Science,  as  re2)resented 
by  the  great  Egyptologist  Brugsch, 
,whom  I  fortunately  encountered.  He 
immediately  began  to  discourse  to  me 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  religious  and 
philosophic  doctrines  of  the  people  of 
Fellahs,  as  they  were  held  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago.  He  left  me  with 
the  conviction  that  ]iuman  history  needs 
to  be  entirely  rewritten,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  we  shall  arrive  at  results  that 
will  rival  the  discoveries  of  geology. 

The  next  performance  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  voyage  up  the  newly- 
opened  canal,  that  should  at  once  de- 
monstrate its  capacities,  and  consecrate 
all  future  voyages  of  traffic  or  pleasure 
by  this  initial  Procession  of  Sovereigns. 
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The  embarkation  at  Fort  Said  took 
place  the  morning  after  the  F^te  of  the 
Benediction.  Grave  difficulties  imme- 
diately arose,  engendered  by  the  conflict 
between  sentiment  (of  propriety)  and 
expediency.  This  latter  suggested  that 
on  these  untried  waters,  the  road  should 
be  opened  by  an  advance  guard  of 
small  vessels,  who  should  clear  the  way, 
and  bear  the  first  brunt  of  any  imfore- 
seen  obstacles  that  might  be  encounter- 
ed. But,  on  the  other  hand,  sentiment 
had  decided  that  the  van,  as  place  of 
honor,  should  be  accorded  to  the  great 
personages.  But  for  great  personages 
are  needed  great  ships,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  an  enterprise  eminently  pa- 
cific, great  cannon  are  indispensable. 
Consequently  VAigle^  with  its  precious 
freight  of  the  Empress  and  her  suite, 
must  absolutely  lead  the  way. 

"He  who  would  thrive,"  says  the 
proverb,  "  must  rise  at  five ;  but  he  who 
has  thriven,  may  lie  till  seven." 

The  Empress,  feeling  possibly  that 
her  most  prosperous  days  had  been  ac- 
complished, if  not  passed,  permitted 
herself  to  sleep  late  into  the  morning, 
to  recruit  energies  exhausted  by  Mon- 
signcur's  oration  and  compliments.  The 
Imperial /em;wc«  de  chamhre  waited  for 
the  Empress,  and  the  entire  squadron 
awaited  orders  from  the  Imperial /<?m- 
incs  de  chanibre.  Profiting  by  this  lull  in 
the  movements  of  the  Powers  above  me, 
I  sauntered  about,  following  a  vagrant 
fancy,  until  its  leisure  caprices  were 
put  to  flight  by  a  precipitate  movement 
that  arose  among  the  ships  scattered  in 
the  harbor  and  among  their  passengers 
scattered  on  land.  I  myself  was  politely 
captured  and  ordered  to  make  ready  for 
transportation  on  the  Peluze^  in  an  hour 
at  furthest.  The  Guienne  was  to  be  left 
behind,  as  unwieldy  from  its  great 
breadth,  forty  feet  from  one  paddle-box 
to  the  other. 

"Now  was  saddling  in  hot  haste," 
barring  the  saddles,  as  our  Irish  breth- 
ren would  say.  Now  could  the  light- 
hearted  proprietor  of  a  single  portable 
valise  look  down,  from  heights  of  serene 
tranquillity,  upon  the  opulent  possessors 
of  many  trunks,  who  with  distracted 


minds  sought  here  their  watches,  there 
the  best  dresses  of  Madame  la  Marquise, 
now  a  medallion  of  honor  forgotten  on 
a  uniform,  now  perchance  a  locket,  left 
behind  with  a  forgotten  vest.  This 
moment  of  confusion,  intercalated  in 
the  orderly  programme,  did  not  dis- 
please me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  touch  of  the  Unforeseen 
and  the  Incalculable  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  the  sparkle  to  the  richest 
wine  of  enjoyment. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  entered  the 
canal,  the  newly-developed  artery  that 
should  presently  complete  the  circula- 
tion of  the  world,  and  approach  to  each 
other,  by  thousands  of  miles,  India  and 
Germany,  China  and  England,  Japan 
and  France.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  canal  so  broad — ^three  hundred  feet 
everywhere.  The  regulation  depth  is 
twenty-four,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  attain  this 
throughout,  at  least  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Inauguration,  which  really  should 
have  been  deferred  till  January,  to  have 
all  things  ready.  The  evening  before 
our  departure,  the  dredges  were  still  at 
work  with  feverish  activity,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  encountered  one  of 
these  formidable  machines  that  had 
been  engaged  in  piling  high  upon  the 
banks  of  the  canal  the  sand  scooped  up 
from  its  deepening  bed.  Our  immense 
steamer,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  made  its  way  easily  through  the 
water ;  its  screw  threw  up  no  sand,  and 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  cleared  without 
a  brush,  remained  undisturbed  by  the 
paddle-wheels ;  all,  circumstances  glad- 
dening to  the  hearts  of  the  shareholders 
on  board  our  steamer. 

We  traversed  the  Lake  Menzaleh, 
which,  as  noticed  above,  constitutes  the 
beginning  of  the  canal.  On  each  side 
the  excavated  sand  has  been  beaten  into 
canal-walks,  and  on  the  right  has  been 
laid  a  subterranean  pipe  of  fresh  water 
(O  Herodotus,  thy  skepticism  is  put  to 
shame,  and  Cambyses  outrivalled  I)  and 
a  telegraph  line  erected.  On  the  left  the 
outline  of  the  lake  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, and  beyond  appears  the  desert,  with 
its  monotony  of  reddish-yellow   sand. 
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Between  the  horizon  and  the  canal,  the 
lake  and  the  sand  dispute  each  other's 
phice,  and  here  and  there  we  descried 
phafitoms  of  swamps  and  islands,  effects 
of  image,  according  to  one  skilful  en- 
gineer; real  existences,  according  to 
another  not  less  skilful.  Real  or  not, 
we  studied  the  long-expected  desert 
with  lively  interest ;  many  among  us, 
perhaps,  mindful  of  the  grim  punish- 
ments incurred  in  childhood,  when  we 
forgot  the  exact  route  taken  by  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  journey  across 
this  very  region.  If  they  could  only 
have  waited  for  the  Opening  of  the 
Canal! 

Gliding  by  the  level  desert,  the  shal- 
low lake  peopled  with  great  flocks  of 
rosy-white  flamingoes,  the  sacred  Ibis 
of  Egypt,  we  reached  El  Kantara,  stop- 
ping-place foi  caravans  half  way  be- 
tween Port  Said  and  Ismaila.  The 
hamlet  was  in  grand  feU  for  the  passing 
of  the  Inaugural  Fleet,  and  our  arrival 
was  saluted  with  huirahs  and  firing. 
On  the  hill  stood  an  inscription  of  let^ 
ters  nine  feet  high,  built  of  boughs 
covered  with  palm-leaves,  and  reading, 
"  To  Ismail,  the  City  of  El  Kantara." 
It  suggested  the  placards  at  the  Palais 
Royal  Theatre,  brought  upon  the  stage 
to  indicate  a  change  of  locality,  without 
the  trouble  of  change  of  scene.  Ob- 
serve that  the  city  of  El  Kantara  is 
nothing  at  present  but  a  handful  of 
crumbling  hills;  but  like  some  other 
individuals  in  the  prime  of  youth,  it 
has  expectations. 

Toward  set  of  sun  we  passed  El 
Guirc,  a  rocky  ledge  impossible  to 
avoid,  and  which  has  cost  the  Com- 
pany some  millions  of  francs.  Wo 
dined  joyously ;  no  accident  had  occur- 
red 80  far,  and  we  foresaw  none.  The 
satisfaction  reached  its  height  when  we 
heard  the  firing  of  cannon  at  Ismaila, 
which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  first 
great  vessels  with  their  cargo  of  great 
personages.  The  Peluze^  however,  was 
only  ninth  in  rank,  and  each  vessel  was 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  an 
interval  of  ten  minutes. 

The  moon  rose ;  we  glided  between 
the  high  walls  of  El  Guirc  at  the  rate 


of  ten  knots  an  hour.  The  air  was 
balmy,  the  night  magnificent ;  the  vessel 
seemed  to  float  between  two  floods  of 
light,  pouring  from  lake  and  sky.  Be- 
fore us,  liardly  two  miles  off,  the  white 
line  of  Ismaila  interrupted  the  horizon ; 
stationed  along  the  banks,  the  illuuu- 
nated  vessels  were  brilliant  as  groups 
of  stars ;  and  high  in  the  heavens  rose 
the  glowing  rockets  to  fall  away  in  a 
rain  of  gold  and  many-colored  fire. 
Only  a  few  months,  a  few  days,  and  we 
had  landed  in  a  desert,  or  at  least  a 
swamp,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and 
howling  hyenas.  To-day,  the  fieets  of 
Europe  cast  anchor  before  a  town 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  destined  to  be 
the  Venice  of  the  Orient,  one  of  the 
greatest  bazars  of  the  world.  The 
imagination,  dazzled,  sought  refuge  in 
the  Arabian  Nights*  t^les,  there  only 
finding  a  precedent  for  such  magic 
transformation. 

Was  it  credible?  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, at  this  culmination  of  our  enthu- 
siasm, of  our  expansive  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  genius,  an  ig- 
noble catastrophe  arrested  our  flights 
and  reduced  to  impotence  ourlcarian 
wings.  We  ran  aground  !  Not  in  the 
canal,  not  at  the  dangerous  bend  by  El 
Guirc,  not  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
but  in  the  harbor  itself,  at  the  very 
gates  of  Ismaila  thrown  open  to  receive 
us.  O  shameful  chance  I  O  capricious 
fortune  1  In  vain  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  denied  the  fact,  in  vain  they 
shifted  passengers  from  stem  to  stern 
and  stern  to  stem  again,  in  vain  the 
great  engine  snorteil  with  rage,  and 
struggled  manfully  to  get  free.  We 
were  planted,  and  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  overtaken  by  the  steamer 
in  the  rear,  tired  of  awaiting  our  march. 
**  Can  I  pass  you  ? "  demanded  one  after 
another.  "  No  1 "  was  the  frank  reply ; 
and  thereupon  the  little  wretches  slip- 
ped by  coolly  at  our  right  and  left,  just 
as  if  we  had  given  them  permission. 
Wo  were  left  to  pass  the  night  at  an- 
chor, to  extend  ourselves  upon  deck,  or 
wherever  we  could  find  sleeping  room ; 
and  some  among  us  to  console  onr 
wounded  feelings  by  swearing  at  the 
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Company.  One  unhappy  "wigbt  ven- 
tured to  thrust  himself  into  the  discus- 
sions  of  a  group  of  engineers,  and  to 
affirm  that  the  curves  of  the  canal  were 
made  with  too  short  a  radius.  "  Mon- 
sieur, are  you  an  engineer?"  inquired 
one  of  the  men  of  science.  **I  have 
not  that  honor."  "  Then,  sir,  you  had 
better  not  talk  of  things  that  you  know 
nothing  about."  The  intruder  was  si- 
lent for  a  moment,  but  presently  drew 
out  his  card  and  threw  it  upon  the 
table.  "  I  will  maintain,"  he  repeated, 
wherever  any  one  may  please,  that  the 
Company  of  the  canal  has  traced  at 
least  one  curve  of  much  too  short  ra- 
dius." The  challenge  was  not  taken  up. 

That  same  evening  a  passenger  came 
aboard,  in  a  boat,  to  find  a  trunk  that 
he  had  left  in  the  morning. 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  the  cook,  encoun- 
tering him,  "  I  have  orders  to  tell  you 
that  henceforward  we  furnish  meals  to 
no  one  but  our  own  passengers." 

"  Who  has  given  you  this  order  ? " 

"  I,"  said  the  captain,  coming  forward 
like  a  personage  in  the  History  of  Cock 
Robin.  "  We  can  furnish  no  more  meals 
to  the  passengers  of  the  GuienneJ'^ 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  an  honor  to 
French  hospitality,"  replied  the  other, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

I  mention  these  trifling  incidents,  be- 
cause, like  the  insignificant  details  in  a 
portrait,  they  are  necessary  to  make  the 
picture  lifelike.  To  speak  only  of  great 
events,  and  the  emotions  appropriately 
experienced  in  connection  with  them, 
is  to  paint  ourselves  finer  than  nature. 
Let  us  rather  avow,  since  it  is  the  truth, 
that,  even  on  the  most  imposing  occa- 
sions, our  souls  are  very  easily  ruffled 
by  the  merest  trifles.  We  have  per- 
petual need  to  remember  the  antique 
warning  of  Pythagoras,  "Don't  pare 
your  nails  at  a  sacrifice." 

Ismaila,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the 
canal,  halfway  between  Port  Said  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  connected  with  Cairo  by  a  rail- 
road, was  to  be  honored  that  night  with 
a  bfdl,  as  Port  Said  had  been  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  Benediction,  and  Suez 
would  be  later,  by  still   other  fita. 


These  latter,  our  malicious  destiny — 
but  we  will  not  anticipate.  Passengers 
of  the  Ouienney  passengers  proper  of 
the  Peluzej  wo  all  scrambled  ashore 
early  in  the  morning,  to  survey  the 
premises  and  prepare  for  the  evening 
festivities.  On  shore,  my  bile  was 
greatly  roused  by  coming  across  a 
Frenchman  engaged  in  vigorously  lay- 
ing about  him  with  a  whip  upon  the 
naked  shoulders  of  Arabs  in  his  vicin- 
ity. A  little  farther  on,  a  German,  in 
a  perfect  fury  of  rage,  and  with  a  vol- 
ley of  oaths,  was  stamping  on  the  backs 
of  some  half  a  dozen  natives,  on  ac- 
count of  some  difficulty  about  his  lug- 
gage. Little  as  I  care  about  sentiments 
of  nationality,  I  experienced  a  peculiar 
indignation  at  this  spectacle— of  men 
beaten  on  the  soil  of  their  own  father- 
land, by  intruders  come  from  oyer  the 
sea.  I  recollected  the  analogous  history 
of  Exodus,  "Then  Moses  smote  tho 
Egyptian."  Poor  Fellah  I  Thy  wrongs 
began  to  render  thee  sacred  in  my  eyes. 
I  thought  of  all  thou  hadst  endured  for 
80  many  centuries — thou  and  thy  camel, 
companion  of  thy  misfortunes,  both  so 
sober,  patient,  melancholy,  resigned  I — 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  uneasiness  that  I  reflected 
upon  all  thou  hast  had  to  suffer,  in 
order  to  fill  the  glass  of  champagne  of 
which  I  had  been  drinking — or  those 
which  would  be  poured  out  in  profu- 
sion at  the  ball  which  thy  master  this 
evening  was  about  to  offer  to  us  in  tho 
desert  I 

The  ball  was  to  take  place  in  a  palace 
that  the  Viceroy  had  built  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  and  which  was  to  be 
finished  that  day,  at  noon  precisely. 
Its  rooms  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
guests,  with  beds  and  other  furniture, 
imported  from  Europe  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  impossible  to  calculate  what  had 
been  the  expense  bf  this  palace ;  built 
of  carved  stone,  filled  with  mirrors  and 
gilded  sofas — the  whole  improvised  for 
the  royal  picnic  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.  But  it  is  known  that  the  bill 
of  tho  upholsterer  for  furnishing  the 
Empress^  apartment  alone  amounted  to 
1,200,000   firancs.     In  the  palace,  of 
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course,  were  only  received  the  guests 
of  high  distinction ;  we  lesser  fry  were 
accommodated  at  the  few  hotels  of  the 
place,  though  still  at  the  expense  of  the 
Khedive— most  fortunately  for  us,  for 
the  outsiders  were  fleeced  at  a  fearful 
rate,  paying  ten  francs  for  a  simple 
bath,  or  thirty  for  the  privilege  of  rest- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  at  a  hotel  to 
dress,  but  without  eating  any  thing. 
As  to  myself,  I  was  installed  with  a 
couple  of  companions  in  a  tent,  fur- 
nished with  a  mat,  washstand,  mattress, 
sheet,  and  blanket ;  all  clean  and  fresh, 
used  for  the  first  time.  Near  our  tent 
was  another  immense  one,  arranged  as  a 
dining-hall,  and  capable  of  seating  and 
feeding  a  thousand  persons  at  once. 
The  waste  was  enormous.  My  own  re- 
pasts cost  the  Kb6dive  fifty  francs,  and 
were  worth  about  fifty  sous ;  but  I  felt 
grateful  and  contented.  Getting  pos^ 
session  of  some  bread,  cheese,  dates,  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,  I  provisioned  my  in- 
terior, and  awaited  events  with  tran- 
quillity. 

At  noon,  under  a  sun  that  was  raising 
every  thing  to  a  temperature  of  white 
heat,  I  sought  the  Park  of  Ismail  a,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  shrubs  surrounding  a 
fountain.  The  water  was  yellow  and 
dirty,  but  it  was  real  water — and  in 
this  torrid  zone  a  pool  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  few  leaves  is  an  inexhaustible 
refreshment  to  the  eye.  Every  one  ad- 
mired the  vigor  of  the  vegetation ;  these 
shrubs,  planted  in  the  sand  only  three 
years  ago,  had  already  grown  six  feet, 
and  were  still  growing. 

On  a  sudden,  the  crowd  precipitates 
itself  in  a  new  direction.  I  follow,  and 
find  all  eyes  gazing  on  a  cavalcade  that 
comes  dashing  round  the  corner.  The 
Empress  of  France,  in  a  yellow  riding- 
habit,  and  mounted  on  a  dromedary, 
was  riding  by  at  full  galop,  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  horsemen  and  wav- 
ing plumes.  The  impression  produced 
upon  our  grave  Arabian  hosts  by  this 
spectacle  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  we  might  have  at  Paris  on  seeing 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Princess  of 
Wales  dressed  like  circus-riders,  mount- 
ed on  fiery  velocipedes,  and  dashing 


headlong  into  the  barracks  of  the  Cent- 
Gardes.  All  Arabian  ideas  concerning 
the  decorum  and  virtue  of  European 
women,  and  the  good  cense  of  the 
French  Empress,  were  utterly  put  to 
flight. 

Young  ladies  in  blue,  rose,  and  violet, 
cantered  gayly  along  the  "  Rotten  Row  " 
of  Ismaila ;  and  at  their  side,  cavaliers 
in  the  most  fantastic  costumes.  From 
the  heads  of  some  floated  veils  of  all 
colors;  some  wore  frock-coats,  and 
thrust  their  pantaloons  into  top-boots ; 
others  were  dressed  in  breeches  and 
crimson  stockings.  One  dandy  sported 
a  tuft  of  scarlet  feathers  sprinkled  with 
drops  of  dew  that  flashed  in  the  sun- 
light ;  nankeen  riding-coats  jostled  cos- 
tumes of  garnet-colored  velvet.  The 
pleasurers  were  on  foot  or  in  carriages, 
mounted  on  asses,  horses,  dromedaries 
— what  not.  In  the  midst  of  this  har- 
lequin turn-out  of  cockneys,  fools,  and 
Joneses,  Browns,  and  Robinsons,  in  a 
delirium  for  the  picturesque,  nm  the 
donkey-drivers,  half-naked,  with  their 
black  legs,  and  others,  stalwart  fellows 
in  shirt-sleeves  or  blue  blowses;  and, 
intersecting  all,  in  sharp,  repelling  lines, 
an  irregular  squadron  from  the  desert, 
assembled  Fellahs — warriors  of  neigh- 
boring tribes,  some  mounted  on  small 
horses  which  they  guided  with  the  left 
hand,  while  in  the  right  they  held  a 
slender  gun;  others  perched  high  on 
yellow  dromedaries,  obedient  to  reins 
of  red  wool. 

It  was  said  that,  to  behold  this  spec- 
tacle, had  come  together  Arabs  from 
Nedjid,  Bedouins  from  the  Libyan  des- 
ert, Syrians  from  Li  ban  and  from  Da- 
mascus. The  East  and  the  West  had 
met  at  a  rendezvous ;  each  paraded  it- 
self before  the  other,  and  certainly  were 
Buflaciently  mystified  with  the  other's 
appearance.  "  What  a  curious  wretch  I " 
cried  the  West,  aloud.  "And  what  a 
ridiculous  madman  I "  observed  the 
East,  in  an  audible  aside. 

At  nine  o'clock,  in  duty  bound  as 
guest  of  the  Kh6dive,  I  presented  my- 
self at  the  d<  or  of  the  palace  ball-room, 
which  was  already  full  of  a  brilliant 
company.    Kever  in  my  life  had  I  seen 
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80  many  uniformfl  bespattered  "with 
gold,  silver,  braid,  and  embroidery; 
with  plumes,  ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses. 
Every  one,  like  the  sitters  to  Miss  La 
Crevy  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  had  man- 
aged to  thrust  his  head  through  a  mili- 
tary gilt  collar,  from  which  dangled 
some  kind  of  decoration.  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  society,  and  was  far 
from  feeling  at  ray  ease.  I  held  myself 
in  profile  rather  than  full  face,  and  will- 
ingly yielded  my  place  when  any  ac- 
quaintance appeared  to  draw  me  on  one 
side.  The  coup  d'cdl  was,  however, 
fine ;  the  rooms  were  entirely  gilded — 
too  much  so,  in  fact ;  but  the  gilding 
was  probably  necessary  to  hide  many 
imperfections  in  the  hasty  carpentry. 
It  was  marvellous,  when  one  remem- 
bered that,  a  hundred  days  ago,  in  the 
place  occupied  by  these  dames,  liber- 
ally decoUetees^  and  adorned  by  their 
finest  diamonds — in  the  room  of  these 
divans,  sofas,  lustres,  chandeliers — ^the 
solitary  traveller  would  have  plunged 
his  foot  into  barren  sand.  Cost,  thirty 
millions. 

I  would  notice,  in  passing,  that  the 
prettiest  thing  in  the  exhibition  was  a 
parterre  of  tropical  flowers — so  beauti- 
fully made,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
touch  and  smell  them  to  recognize  that 
they  were  artificial.  This  bagatelle 
contributed  40,000  francs  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entertainment. 

The  heat  became  stifling.  I  was 
much  hustled  about  in  the  crowd,  and 
much  tried  in  spirit  by  the  efforts  to 
avoid  treading  upon  the  long  trains 
that  undulated  around  me.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour,  my  conscience  assured  me 
that  I  had  done  justice  to  the  Khedive's 
invitation,  and  that  I  might  withdraw. 
I  stemmed  the  rising  torrent  of  new 
arrivals ;  I  heeded  not  the  illuminations 
that  paled  the  moon ;  like  a  swimmer 
panting  for  breath,  I  struck  out  vigor- 
ously for  shore,  and,  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  regained  the  desert  and  free- 
dom. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to 
relate  the  splendors  of  the  supper,  nor 
how  the  Kh6dive,  and  the  Empress  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince 


and  Princess  of  Prussia,  kept  them- 
selves apart  all  the  evening  in  a  private 
drawing-room  in  the  garden,  and  only 
showed  themselves  to  the  embroidered 
crowd  for  a  few  moments.  Instinctive- 
ly foreseeing  this  disappointment,  I 
evaded  it  by  my  own  timely  withdrawal 
from  the  precincts  of  exclusive  royalty, 
and  walked  over  to  the  Arab  encamp- 
ment. I  was  attracted  thither  by  the 
noise  and  the  music,  and  by  the — to  me 
— fantastic  novelty  of  this  new  phase 
of  my  Oriental  Night.  Around  char- 
coal braziers  crouched  strange  figures, 
chattering  in  incomprehensible  dialects, 
screaming  and  gesticulating  as  if  they 
hardly  understood  themselves.  White 
and  black  forms  glided  from  time  to 
time  across  the  bands  of  light  radiating 
from  the  fires,  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  surrounding  darkness.  I  pleased 
myself  with  watching  them,  with  losing 
myself  in  a  Babel  of  people  and  tongues ; 
now  lighting,  in  my  wanderings,  upon 
a  group  of  Bedouin  musicians;  anon, 
some  Spanish  gypsies,  chanting  airs 
familiar  to  me  in  Cadiz;  further,  a 
troop  of  female  native  singers,  richly 
dressed,  under  a  tent,  enclosed  in  a  sort 
of  cage  of  pink  gauze,  like  so  many 
parrots ;  now  smoking,  now  sirging  ir.- 
dolently  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
drum.  Not  far  from  the  road  which 
led  to  the  port,  I  came  upon  a  yet  more 
singular  scene.  A  numerous  crowd  sur- 
rounded a  building,  closed,  and  appa- 
rently inaccessible.  Toward  the  roof 
a  few  boards  had  been  knocked  away, 
and  the  space  had  been  covered  over 
with  muslin,  from  behind  which  floated 
women's  voices  in  lazy  modulations,  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  ecstatic  crowd. 

From  this  crowd  presently  separated 
himself  a  European  of  some  kind,  tall, 
fair-haired,  with  bold,  blue  eyes.  To 
the  keeper  of  a  neighboring  restaurant 
he  addressed  tlie  question  that  evident- 
ly burned  on  the  lips  of  all  the  assem- 
bly besieging  the  prison-house : 

"Monsieur,  could  you  inform  me 
where  are  to  be  found  the  dancing- 
girls  ?  I  have  been  told  that  two  hun- 
dred almas  should  be  somewhere  in  tliis 
neighborhood." 
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^  There  is  not  so  much  as  half  a  one. 
They  were,  in  fact,  to  have  been  here, 
but,  at  the  last  moment,  the  Viceroy 
changed  his  mind,  and  shut  them  up 
for  fear  of  accidents.** 

"  And  what  is  the  reason  that  these 
singing-girls  are  shut  up  in  this  species 
of  donjon  ?  " 

''  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  The 
European  sailors,  who  are  here  in  num- 
bers, are  so  brutal  that  no  Bedouin 
woman  is  safe  in  their  yicinity.*' 

I  was  about  to  continue  my  walk 
when  two  personages,  evidently  Sheikhs 
from  their  bearing  and  dignity,  came 
forward  and  invited  the  blue-eyed 
stranger  and  myself  to  drink  coffee 
with  them  in  the  restaurant.  I  accept- 
ed with  pleasure,  but  my  companion 
sulkily  declined,  as  if  he  considered  his 
dignity  insulted  by  the  proposition.  In 
fact,  we  hud  hardly  entered,  than  he 
began  to  grumble,  then  scold,  finally 
storm.  I  had  followed  ray  hosVs  ex- 
ample, and  sat  down  cross-legged ;  but 
my  companion  immediately  called  for 
chairs,  and  swore  furiously  at  their  ab- 
sence, replying  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
the  mild  apologies  of  the  Sheikhs, 
"  Silence  I  you  set  of  rascals,  or  I  will 
break  your  jaws  with  my  cane ! "  which 
he  flourished  in  their  faces.  **I  have 
been  in  Mexico.  I  know  how  to  deal 
with  savages,"  and  he  ruged  and  swore 
in  expressions  that  I  would  not  sully 
my  pen  to  transcribe.  In  the  mean  time 
coffee  was  served ;  the  barbarian  grab- 
bed hb  cup,  and  at  first  swallowed 
i^ithout  tasting ;  then,  gradually  molli- 
fled,  fell  into  silence.  I  drank  my  own 
coffee,  rose,  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  my  Arab  hosts,  accorded  the  least 
possible  recognition  to  the  European, 
and  bent  my  steps  homeward,  vexed 
and  mortified.  The  night  was  far  ad- 
ranced,  but  its  beauty  seemed  suddenly 
overcast.  I  felt  ashamed  to  encounter 
any  more  hospitable  Arabs,  and,  curi- 
ously chilled,  crept  under  the  folds  of 
my  t«nt,  and  courted  the  sleep  which 
for  a  long  time  revised  to  come  to  my 
bidding. 

Thus  ended,  for  me,  the  strange  and 
splendid  fete  of  Ismaila. 


The  departure  from  Ismaila  for  Suez 
was  even  more  difficult  to  effect  than 
had  been  that  from  Port  Said  to  Ismaila. 
I  hardly  know  whether  my  unassisted 
energies  would  have  sufficed  to  find 
means  of  transportation  amidst  the  gen- 
eral scrabble  for  this  same  necessary 
luxury.    But  my  good  fortune  led  me 

to  my  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  S , 

who,  laying  hold  of  some  high  Egyp- 
tian flmctionary,  explained  to  him  that 
we  were  not  insignificant  penny-a-liners, 
but  journalists  of  much  influence  and 
importance,  and  that  he  must  abso- 
lutely find  us  berths  somewhere.  The 
functionary,  much  impressed  by  this 
statement,  and  the  energy  with  which 
it  was  made,  gave  us  an  order  for  trans- 
port on  the  man-of-war  Senaar,  It  de- 
volved upon  us  to  hire  a  boat  and  hunt 
up  the  Senaar  among  the  vessels  of  the 
harbor,  to  board  her  boldly,  and  to 
send  in  our  order  to  the  Admiral.  The 
latter  took  time  to  consider ;  then,  un- 
able to  do  any  thing  else  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, agreed  to  take  us  as  passen- 
gers only,  without  giving  us  any  thing 
to  eat  during  the  voyage.  This  crafty 
reply  was  perhaps  intended  to  settle  the 
question  against  tis,  as  decisively  as 
Portia^s  permission  to  take  the  pound 
of  flesh  without  the  blood.  If  so,  our 
wily  Admiral  was  disappointed,  for  we 
instantly  closed  the  bargain  on  his  own 
terms. 

The  Senaar,  as  an  Egyptian  vessel, 
was  compelled  by  etiquette  to  yield 
place  to  the  European  steamers,  and  we 
were  consequently  left  fur  behind  in 
the  convoy.  The  Pvluze,  "  bark-rigged 
with  curses  dark,"  led  the  way,  as  be- 
fore. • 

"While  awaiting  our  departure,  hun- 
ger began  to  gnaw  at  our  vitals.  Quite 
a  number  of  others  had  been  received  on 

the  same  terms  as  S and  myself, 

and  the  prospect  of  famine  among  so 
many  became  alarming.  The  prospec- 
tive misfortune  multiplied  in  import- 
ance with  each  possible  victim.  In  this 
strait,  my  energetic  Yankee  friend,  who 
had  not  even  breakfasted,  and  who  had 
been  lashed  up  to  excitement  by  seeing 
a  passenger  dining  off  beans,  S ,  I 
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say,  was  penetrated  by  a  bright  idea. 
Anchored  near  us  in  the  harbor  lay  a 
Tessel  from  Marseilles,  the  Tauarez,  that 
a  company  of  twenty^four  gentlemen, 
with  their  wir^,  had  hired  for  a  pleas- 
ure excursion,  which  should  include 
the  inaugural  fete  at  Ismaila,  and  visits 
to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Such  a 
scheme  could  only  have  occurred  to 
people  of  education  and  ideas.  To  this 
vessel  S ,  accompanied  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Birmingham,  had  himself  rowed ;  and, 
introduced  to  the  tourists,  drew  up  a 
moving  account  of  our  situation.  He 
depicted  the  prospect  of  a  fast  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and,  to  avert  such  unpleas- 
ant calamity,  entreated  the  gentlemen 
to  cede  to  us  some  provisions.  This 
they  most  graciously  consented  to  do, 
observing  that,  although  they  had  only 
brought  with  them  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  their  own  party,  no  hesita- 
tion was  possible  in  the  presence  of  such 
urgent  necessities  as  ours.  They  fur- 
nished us  liberally  with  biscuits,  ancho- 
vies, tongue,  cheese,  and  a  whole  box 
of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  then  utterly  re- 
fused payment  in  exchange  for  their 
courtesy.  May  their  good  action  meet 
elsewhere  the  reward  that  we  were  un- 
able to  offer  them  I 

I  must  add  that,  the  next  day,  al- 
though entirely  contrary  to  the  stipula- 
tions, the  Admiral  ordered  our  party  to 
be  served  with  a  capital  little  dinner. 
To  him  til  at  hath,  shall  always  be  given 
more  abundantly. 

Wc  sojourned  forty-five  hours  on 
board  the  Senear y  which  performed  the 
voyage  tranquilly,  comfortably,  without 
hurrying  itself,  quite  in  the  Oriental 
fashion.  Possibly  on  this  account  no 
accident  happened  to  us,  but  over  and 
over  again  we  were  obliged  to  stop  in 
obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  steamer 
that  preceded  us.  And  each  time,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction,  came  back  the  same 
answer,  "  It  is  the  Peluze  !  it  is  the  Pe- 
luu  !  "  Decidedly  the  great  vessel  was 
overweighted  with  the  greatness  it  car- 
ried  on  board.    And  it  seemed  all  the 


more  probable  that  its  unwicldiness  was 
owing  to  its  moral,  rather  than  physi- 
cal, tonnage,  from  the  fact  that  the  EJ 
Badredh^  belonging  to  the  company 
Azizeh,  a  vessel  at  least  as  large  as  the 
Pduze,  went  through  without  the  least 
accident. 

The  voyage,  until  we  reached  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  was  not  very  interesting. 
The  canal  passes  between  high  hills, 
which  shut  out  even  the  view  of  the 
desert;  and  it  was  with  eyes  fatigued 
by  long  monotony  that  we  greeted  these 
lakes,  bordered  with  verdure— lately 
pestiferous  marshes,  but  in  which  the 
Red  Sea  has  just  been  compelled  to 
pour  1900  millions  of  cubic  metres  of 
water.  The  shores  are  low ;  and  be- 
yond lie  the  yellow  sands  diversified 
with  violet  shadows  of  the  flying  clouds. 
Above  the  near,  low  hills,  those  of  Qe- 
neffe,  rises  a  second  range,  the  moun- 
tains of  Attakka,  in  long  lines,  calm, 
solemn,  majestic,  like  an  immense  tem- 
ple, overhanging  the  Red  Sea. 

With  frequently-renewed  apprehen- 
sions, that,  happily,  each  time  the  result 
failed  to  justify,  we  passed  the  various 
critical  junctures  on  our  route,  like  the 
travellers  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  the 
Prince  making  his  way  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty — ^past  Serapcum, 
past  Chalauf,  we  entered  triumphantly 
into  the  great  lagoon  at  the  termination 
of  the  canal,  and  came  to  anchor  three 
or  four  miles  above  Suez.  There  wc 
heard  the  booming  of  cannon  that  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  the  fetc^ 
which  we  had  just  missed,  as  before  v;c 
had  missed  the  first /c^  at  Ismaila.  To 
console  ourselves,  we  left  the  steamer's 
deck,  and  climbed  the  veritable  hills 
formed  by  the  sand  excavated  from  the 
canal,  and  piled  high  upon  its  banks — 
constituting  an  exact  mould  of  the  ex- 
cavation, and  well  calculated  to  stupefy 
the  imagination  with  the  measure  thus 
afforded  of  the  work  accomplished. 
Had  I  not  thus  taken  its  measure,  I 
should  have  had  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  immensity  of  this  work. 

Sunday  morning,  in  the  blaze  of  a 
magnificent  sun,  we  enter — ^the  last  of 
the  fleet— into  the  harbor  of  Suez.    The 
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scene  was  simple  and  grand.  On  the 
riglit,  the  Atakka  range — a  formidable 
mass,  red  streaked  with  white — a  sort 
of  immense  citadel,  with  great  pyramids 
of  bastions  and  buttresses.  At  its  feet, 
Suez,  one  of  the  future  capitals  of  the 
world  perhaps ;  to-day,  a  huddle  of 
insignificant  little  houses.  Opposite,  in 
a  vaporous  distance,  stands  out  Mt. 
Sinai.  On  the  left,  the  Desert  Under 
the  deep  blue  azure  skies  we  float  upon 
a  vast  extent  of  green  sea.  We  are  at 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  world,  be- 
tween Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  A 
great  work  has  just  been  accomplished ; 
it  honors  our  generation,  and  wDl  make 


an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "No 
importunate  noise  of  cannon,  as  at  Fort 
Said,  only  a  solemn  silence  and  a  flood 
of  dazzling  light.  It  was  grand  and 
appropriate.  The  eye  roamed  freely 
through  the  vast  space;  yost  regions 
opened  themselves  to  thought ;  the  soul 

pierced  far  into  the  future. 

*  n^  *  « 

Thus  I  mused  in  gorgeous  dreams 
of  the  future,  while  the  locomotive  that 
carried  me  from  Suez  tore  through  the 
yellow  sand,  flying  toward  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Nile,  toward  Cairo,  plant- 
ed with  minarets  and  surrounded  by 
palm-trees. 


•♦• 


A  WOMAN'S  WILES. 

Like  a  tiny  flower  she  bloomed  in  the  pleasant  eventide. 

With  a  dewdrop  on  her  petals  lightly  prest, 
Till  her  sweetness  and  her  fragrance  his  wandering  senses  spied. 

And  he  plackcd  the  flower  and  wore  it  on  his  breast. 

Like  a  babbling  brook  she  ran  with  her  laughter  and  hor  mirth, 

Full  of  happy  talk  of  far-off  sunny  lands ; 
Bringing  rest  and  sweet  content  to  the  dried  and  panting  earth. 

Till  he  stooped  and  in  her  laved  his  weary  hands. 

Like  a  tender  song  she  swept  through  the  chambers  of  his  brain, 

Dimly  haunting  him  with  beauty  as  she  fled, 
With  a  ravishing  sweet  sound  and  a  melancholy  strain, 

Till  he  learned  the  song  and  bore  it  in  his  head. 

'Neath  the  glowing  noonday  suns,  like  rose-leaves  soft  and  sweet 

Floating  gently  through  the  heavy  summer  air. 
Lifted  she  each  golden  curl,  scattered  blossoms  at  his  feet, 

Till  ho  bound  the  sunny  chaplet  in  his  hair. 

*Mid  the  glories  of  the  dark,  'mid  cloud-glooms  rare  and  strange. 
Like  a  star  she  gleamed  athwart  the  deepest  night ; 

His  soul  reached  forth  and  placed  her  on  his  forehead's  haughty  range, 
And  he  stood  retrieved,  transfigured  by  her  light 


Yet,  when  day  by  day  had  gone,  and  had  brought  to  her  no  rest, 
When  each  dear  device  had  vainly  sought  to  win. 

Like  a  little  dove  she  beat  'gainst  the  portals  of  his  breast, 
1111  he  opened  his  great  heart  and  took  her  in. 
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III. 


GOI!IO  BOMC. 


EvKRT  thing  was  bright  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. The  white  curtains  were  newly 
hnng,  branches  of  laurel  and  holly, 
bright  with  soarlet  berries,  garnished 
mantel  and  pictures;  little  Sir  Don, 
the  canary,  was  trilling  a  throat- 
breaking  welcome  atnid  a  bower  of 
greenery,  while  his  wife,  as  she 
could  not  sing,  went  plunging  into  her 
glass  bath-tub  for  joy.  Out  from  the 
pantry  issued  a  compound  of  savory 
odors,  in  which  an  epicure  could  have 
detected  the  aroma  of  roast  fowls,  of 
mince  and  pumpkin  pies,  and  spice- cakes. 

"What  have  you  brought  for  me? 
Have  you  brought  mo  the  new  frock  ? 
I've  waited  and  waited  I  "  cried  the  ex- 
cited Pansy,  her  nervous  little  fingers 
already  trying  to  open  Ei rone's  satchel. 

"Is  that  all  you've  wanted?  How 
selfish  you  are,"  said  Win,  in  a  stern  tone 
of  reproof;  "  I  should  think  that  you'd 
want  to  see  Reno." 

"  I  do  want  to  see  her  as  much  as  you 
do,  Mister  Win.  But  she  promised  me  a 
frock.  You  want  to  see  what  she  has 
brought  you  ;  I  know  you  do." 

"No,  I  don't  want  Rene  to  spend  a 
cent  for  me.  It's  bad  enough  that  she 
has  had  to  go  away  and  work,  without 
spending  her  earnings  for  us,  Pansy." 

"  But  I  must  spend  something  'for  you, 
— see  what  I  have  brought  you  I  "  said 
Eirene,  her  face  all  flushed  with  happi- 
ness, as  she  took  a  little  key  from  her 
pocket  and  unlocked  the  satchel,  taking 
out  first  a  red,  rotund  volume.  "  See, 
Win,  this  is  the  book  you  wanted  so 
much,  '  Washington  and  his  Generals.' " 

Win's  dark  eyes  kindled.  He  did 
want  this  book  so  very  much  I  Could  he 
find  fault  if  his  sister  had  spent  her 
money  to  gratify  this  desire  of  his  heart  ? 
**  0  Eirene !  some  time !  "  Ho  did  not 
finish  the  sentence,  bat  he   thought— 


"  Some  time  I  will  repay  her,  she  always 
remembers  me." 

Pansy  had  commenced  to  pout.  Why 
should  any  body  be  remembered  before 
this  little  princess  ? 

Win  had  a  book!  Where  was  her 
blue  dress  ?  "  She  didn't  believe  she  had 
any,  there  I  " 

"  Yon  promised,  you  did  I  "  cried  the 
child  with  a  passionate  sob. 

"Yes,  and  here  it  is,"  said  Eirene. 
"See,  haven't  I  brought  you  a  pretty 
frock!" 

Like  a  rainbow  through  a  shower 
looked  forth  the  glittering  eyes  of  the 
child.  Pansy  had  never  had  such  a 
dress,  had  never  seen  one  even  half  so 
lovely;  it  was  merino,  blue  as  the  sky. 

"Azure  and  amber.  See,  mother," 
said  the  happy  Eirene,  as  she  laid  a  soft 
fold  of  the  fabric  against  the  gold  of  the 
child's  hair.  '*  What  a  lovely  contrast ! 
Oh,  I  must  stay  at  home  long  enough  to 
make  it  for  you,  Pansy ;  "  and  with  an 
impulse  of  love,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  sister  and  kissed  her. 

The  mother's  impulse  had  been  to  sot 
the  teakettle  in  the  polished  stove,  to 
draw  out  the  table  and  cover  it  with  her 
whitest  cloth ;  and  when  Eirene  looked 
around,  she  was  already  setting  some  of 
the  viands  which  her  loving  hands  bad 
compounded  for  her  absent  child,  while 
she  thought  of  the  coming  of  the  most, 
joyful  of  all  Thanksgiving  days. 

Just  then,  Lowell  Vale  having  paid 
his  last  necessary  attention  to  Mug}xin<«, 
came  in  to  behold  his  happy  household 
group. 

"See,  father!  see  my  new  dress! 
Rene  brought  it  to  me,"  cried  the  exult- 
ant Pansy,  as,  wrapped  in  the  blue  me- 
rino, she  stood  perched  on  tip-toe  upon  a 
chair,  surveying  herself  in  the  looking- 
glass. 

The&ther's  eyes  grew  misty  as  he  took 
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the  gifts  into  his  hands  ono  hy  one — the 
blue  dress,  the  red  book — and  then  look- 
ed from  one  child  to  the  other.  "  Bene 
earned  these  for  yon,"  he  said;  "will 
Pansy  ever  earn  any  thing  for  Rene  ? " 

Pansy  had  not  thought  of  that.  "I 
can't  work ;  Rene  ca/t,"  was  the  little 
beauty's  conclusive  reply. 

It  seemed  a  rich  compensation  for 
separation  and  absence — the  dear  home- 
>i.pper  that  came  after.  To  hear  her 
mother  say,  as  she  set  some  delicate  dish 
before  her,  "  I  made  this  for  you ;  "  to 
be  the  object  of  so  much  tender  solici- 
tude, of  80  many  loving  looks  and  words, 
brought  tears  into  Eirene's  eyes.  It 
made  her  remember  the  last  four  weeks 
of  her  life,  in  which  she  had  sat  a  scarce- 
ly tolerated  presence  at  the  dismal  table 
of  strangers. 

She  knew  that  she  had  felt  strangely 
lonely  at  that  table.  But  the  neglect 
and  unkindness  which  she  had  received, 
came  to  her  now  as  a  positive  thought 
for  the  first  time,  forced  into  her  mind 
by  contrast  to  all  this  home-love.  The 
beloved  child,  the  unloved  stranger — ^she 
know,  now,  what  it  was  to  bo  both. 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be  at  home 
once  more  I  "  she  said  with  overflowing 
eyes.  "  Not  but  what  T  have  had  every 
thing  necessary  at  Mr.  Mallane'j,  but  it 
is  not  like  being  with  you  all  at  home, 
you  know." 

She  forbore  to  complain ;  she  did  not 
say  once  that  she  had  been  lonesome,  or 
homesick.  In  answer  to  all  her  mother's 
anxious  inquiries,  she  said  that  she  had 
had  every  thing  that  she  had  needed.  She 
had  a  comfortable  room.  The  Mallancs 
were  good  people.  It  was  better  for 
her  to  be  with  the  family,  because  out 
of  the  shop,  she  had  no  ono  to  disturb 
her  in  her  studies.  It  would  be  quite 
dififerent  at  the  boarding-house,  the  girls 
were  very  gay  and  noisy.  She  did  not 
find  her  work  hard;  indeed,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Thus  she  silenced  every  misgiving  of 
her  mother's  heart,  and  no  shadow  fell 
on  the  happy  supper  of  Thanksgiving  eve. 

"Tell  me  about  the  children,"  said 
Pansy,  with  her  pretty  lisp.    "Is  Grace 
Mallane  bo  pretty?    Has  she  very  fine 
▼OL.  V. — 23 


frocks  ?  Any  finer  than  mine  ?  "  And 
the  dimpled  hand  smoothed  fondly  the 
blue  merino,  which  she  had  laid  within 
arm's  reach,  before  sitting  down  to  her 
supper. 

Then  Eirene  told  her  sister  every 
pleasant  thing  that  sho  could  remember 
about  Grace  Mallane,  and  all  tho  "  chil- 
dren,"— save  one.  She  scarcely  men- 
tioned Paul.  Slie  did  not  know  why, 
but  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  talk  of  him ; 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  at  all  a  child. 

How  long  they  lingered  around  the 
little  table!  '  At  last  Eirene,  with  won- 
dronsly  smiling  eyes,  took  from  her 
pocket  her  little  purse,  and  poured  its 
contents  upon  the  table. 

"It  is  not  much,  but  there  will  be 
more  another  month.  I  could  not  come 
home  for  the  first  time,  without  bringing 
Win  and  Pansy  something.  But  I  intend 
to  be  very  saving ;  and  if  you  are  pros- 
pered, father,  the  old  place  will  bo 
saved." 

"  But  what  have  you  bought  for  your- 
self, child  ?  "  asked  the  motlier,  with  the 
sujrgostion  of  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Eirene.  "  I  have  not 
needed  any  thing." 

"  Wo  thank  God  for  our  child,"  said 
Lowell  Vale,  as  soon  as  he  could  com- 
mand his  voice ;  "  but  we  cannot  take  all 
your  earnings,  Eirene.  What  you  do 
not  need,  put  in  the  bank  at  Busy  villo. 
Another  year's  crops  such  as  this  year 
has  brought  us,  and  Hillside  will  be 
saved.  If  not, — for  your  mother's  sake, 
and  your's  and  tho  children's — that  we 
may  not  lose  our  home,  we  must  take 
what  you  have  saved ;  but  not  unless  we 
must.  If  not,  it  will  pay  for  you  at  the 
academy  at  Busyville.  Yon  can  go  to 
school  a  long  time,  Eirene." 

Eirene  seeing  that  it  was  hard  for 
either  father  or  mother  to  talk  about 
money,  slipped  out  of  tho  room  to  look 
for  Win,  She  proceeded  to  the  old  barn, 
within  which  she  had  seen  him  vanish  a 
few  moments  before. 

It  was  chilly  without,  but  as  she 
opened  the  door,  the  air  within  seemed 
warm  and  sweet  with  the  smothered 
fragrance  floating  oat  from  piles  of 
dovery  hay.    As  she  entered,  old  Bios- 
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Bom  and  young  Daisy,  wbo  stood  quietly 
waiting  to  bo  milked,  rubbed  their  noses 
against  her  hand,  and  Muggins,  in  her 
stall,  looked  up  and  whinnied  a  welcome 
over  her  half-oaten  oats.  Eirene  climbed 
up  above  the  great  mounds  of  liay  into 
the  loft  I  She  know  Win's  haunts; 
knew  that  after  the  November  rain  and 
damp  had  fallen  on  the  beloved  woods, 
his  chosen  sanctuary  was  this  little 
chamber  in  the  loft.  It  had  one  window 
looking  out  upon  the  west;  npon  the 
great  hills  of  amethyst,  behind  which  the 
sun  went  down.  Against  the  rough 
boards  hung  Win's  rifle  and  all  the  ac- 
coutrements of  hunting.  On  the  other 
side,  some  hanging  shelves,  neatly  cov- 
ered with  paper,  were  filled  with  Win's 
books — more  relics  of  the  Vale  library. 
And  here,  with  the  pale  late  rays  of  the 
November  sun  falling  on  his  dark  hair, 
with  Hero  by  his  side,  stretched  upon 
some  fresh  hay,  lay  Win,  devouring  with 
his  eyes  "Washington  and  his  Generals." 
He  started  half  abashed,  half  delighted, 
as  he  saw  his  sister  Eircne's  face,  her 
loving  wistful  eyes.  But  Win  was  not 
demonstrative;  he  was  strangely  shy 
and  reticent,  even  with  those  whom  ho 
know  and  loved  the  best.  The  love 
which  he  felt  for  his  sister,  Eircuc,  was 
nearly  blended  with  worship.  She  was 
finer  and  lovelier  to  him  than  any  other 
being  in  tho  world.  He  would  sit  and 
gaze  on  her  with  a  strange  mixed  feeling 
of  awe,  admiration,  and  love,  which 
could  not  bo  expressed  in  language.  It 
was  the  involuntary  reverence  for  wo- 
manhood, born  of  the  unconscious  man- 
hood stirring  in  the  boy's  heart. 

"  Hero,  will  yon  take  up  all  tho  room 
when  you  see  who  has  come?  "  ho  said 
to  his  dog,  as  he  jumped  up  and  made 
room  for  Eirene  on  tho  hay  by  his  side. 
Wlien  she  was  seated  he  opened  his  new 
book,  then  looking  up,  said  abruptly, 

"Rene,  do  you  think  that  there  will 
ever  be  another  war  in  this  country? " 

"  Why,  Win,  how  can  there  be  ?  Why 
do  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? " 

"  Because  I  would  rather  be  a  soldier 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

**  Oh,  Win,  how  could  I  live  and  think 
of  you  suffering  all  that  a  soldier  must ! 


I  was  reading  tho  other  day  what  the 
soldiers  suffered  in  tho  Crimea,  and  I 
thanked  God  when  I  thought  that  there 
never  could  be  war  in  this  country. 
England  will  never  trouble  us  again. 
France  likes  us.  Who  else  could  fight 
this  country  ? " 

"  Wo  may  fight  each  other,  some  time, 
Eirene.  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  but  the  other  day  I  found 
among  the  old  books,  a  pamphlet  with 
the  great  speeches  which  Webster  and 
Hayne  made  in  the  Senate,  in  1830 — ^be- 
fore we  were  born.  I  read  them  through, 
and  learned  an  extract  from  each  for  a 
declamation  in  school.  There  are  sen- 
tences in  them  which  keep  ringing 
through  my  mind.  Do  you  want  to  hear 
them,  Reno  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  deep  in- 
terest kindling  through  her  eyes. 

The  boy  arose,  and  with  all  a  boy's 
unction  of  feeling — and  less  than  most 
boys'  stiffness  of  declamation — with  a 
rich  voice  that  made  the  old  barn  ring, 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Good  God  I  Mr.  President,  has  it  como 
to  this?  Do  gentlemen  estimate  tho 
value  of  the  Union  at  so  low  a  price, 
that  tliey  will  not  even  make  one  effort 
to  bind  the  States  together  with  the 
cords  of  affection  ?  And  has  it  como  lo 
this?  Is  this  tho  spirit  in  .which  this 
government  is  to  bo  administered  ?  If 
so,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  seeds 
of  dissolution  are  already  sown,  and  our 
children  will  reap  the  bitter  fruits." 

"Now  shall  I  recite  Webster's  an- 
swer?" nsked  the  excited  boy.  And 
Eirene  answered  "  yes,"  gazing  on  him 
as  if  she  saw  him  in  a  dream,  when  ho 
onco  more  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  Sir,  to 
look  beyond  tho  Union  to  see  what  might 
be  hidden  in  tho  dark  recesses  behind. 
I  have  not  coolly  weighed  tho  chances  of 
preserving  liberty,  wiicn  the  bonds  that 
unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asun- 
der. I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to 
hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to 
see  whether  with  my  short  sight  I  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below. 

"  While  the  Union  lasts,  wo  have  high, 
exciting,    gratifying    prospects    spread 
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out  before  us,  for  ns  nod  our  cbililren. 
Beyond  that,  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  veil.  God  grant  my  vision  never 
may  be  opened  on  what  lies  behind. 

"When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in 
heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments 
of  a  once  plorious  Union  ;  on  States  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  fouds,  or  drenched 
it  may  be  with  fraternal  blood! 

"Let  tlieir  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  en- 
sign of  the  Republic,  now  known  and 
honored  throughout  the  eanh — still  full 
high  a'lvanccd,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a 
stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  W/iat  is 
all  this  worth  f  Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  fully  —  Liberty  first, 
and  Union  afterwards ;  but  everywhere 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they 
float  over  the  sva  and  over  the  land,  and 
in  everv  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  otiier  sentiment,  true  to  every 
American  heart — Liberty  aiid  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable !  " 

"How  you  feel  all  this,"  said  Eirene, 
as  Win  sat  down,  with  the  perspiration 
on  his  face  and  a  scarlet  spot  on  his 
checks.  "  I  have  never  thouj;ht  of  any 
of  these  things.  All  that  I  have  thought 
of  our  country  is,  that  it  is  beautiful, 
and  great,  and  free,  and  must  always 
remain  as  it  is  now  —  only  growing 
greater. 

"  But  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  you,  Win,  and  about  your  future 
life ;  I  want  you  to  go  to  college.  I  want 
you  to  study  a  profession,  and  be  happy 
and  successful.  I  am  going  to  help  you : 
I  am  older  than  you,  you  know." 

"Eirene,  I  don't  want  you  to  help  mo. 
I  am  a  boy,  and  ought  to  bo  able  to  help 
myself.  But  I  have  heard  father  say 
that  no  Vale  has  been  successful  for  gen- 
erations. I  don't  know  whether  I  could 
get  on  in  the  world  any  better  than 
father  or  not ;  but  I  know  that  I  could 
bo  a  soldier,  and  fight  for  my  country." 


"  But,  Win,  if  the  great  words  which 
you  have  just  spoken  should  come  tme, 
you  would  have  to  fight  against  your 
own  countrymen.  27iat  would  be  dread- 
ful.'' 

"  My  own  countrymen  ?  They  would 
not  be  my  own  countrymen  if  they  had 
broken  the  Union.  I  think  it  would  be 
splendid  to  fight  for  that.^^ 

"  I  hope  it  will  never  need  your  life, 
Win.  You  have  been  reading  *  Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals  '  till  you  want 
to  be  a  hero.  You^an  bo  heroic  without 
a  war." 

"  Kcne,  you  think  that  the  Union  will 
never  come  to  an  end,"  said  Win,  still 
pervaded  by  Webster  and  Ilayne. 
"Don't  you  remember,  in  the  histories 
that  we  read  last  winter,  each  one  of  the 
old  republics  had  something  in  it  which 
destroyed  it  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  they  were  heathen  repub- 
lics.    This  is  a  Christian  naiion,  Win." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Win,  du- 
biously. "  But  it  don't  seem  to  mo  very 
Christian.  Its  great  men  are  fighting 
all  the  time,  I  should  think  by  the  news- 
papers. The  South  has  grown  rich  and 
saucy  living  on  no/.rroes  ;  and  the  North 
has  grown  rich  and  greedy  on  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Wo  arc  down  on  the 
South  for  its  Slavery ;  and  tlie  South  is 
down  on  us  for  our  Tarll".  We  pity  the 
ignorant  Southerners,  and  tlioy  despise 
us  peddling  Yankees;  and  we'll  come 
to  a  fight  some  day,  or  I  don't  under- 
stand what  I  read." 

"Don't  you  think  thr^t  wc  arc  too 
young  to  understand  these  great  ques- 
tions, or  to  tell  what  h  going  to  happen? 
If  this  country  is  ever  to  bo  torn  by  war, 
I  don't  want  to  think  of  it  till  I  must. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  cheerful,  Win." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  you  feel  bad, 
Rene,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
w^ill  happen  to  the  country.  But  the 
only  thing  I  feel  sure  of  is,  that  some 
day  I  shall  bo  a  soldier." 

There  was  a  straugo  commingling  of 
incredulity  and  sorrow  in  Eirone's  gaze 
as  Win  uttered  these  words. 

The  possibility  of  Win's  being  a  sol- 
dier had  never  entered  her  mind.  She 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  ever  be 
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one,  yet  the  mere  Buggestion  waa 
enough  ito  fill  her  eyes  with  a  brooding 
sadness. 

As  they  sat,  gazing  npon  each  other, 
they  looked  strangely  alike — this  boy 
and  girl.  Win's  forehead  was  brown, 
his  cheeks  bronzed  by  exposure ;  while 
Eirene's  lowbrow  was  white,  and  on  her 
cheek  trembled  the  delicate  bloom  of  the 
blush-rose.  But  both  had  the  same  wavy 
hair  of  nutty-brown,  touched  with  gold, 
and  the  same  mouth,  in  whose  exquisite 
curves  trembled  all  the  sensibility,  the 
purity  of  an  entire  race.  Their  eyes,  too, 
were  as  the  eyes  of  one  face — in  their 
oneness  of  expression  consisted  the  re- 
markable likeness  which  each  bore  to  the 
other.  They  were  the  Vale  eyes,  of  a 
limpid  brown,  winsome  and  winning. 
They  were  not  melancholy  eyes,  for  they 
overflowed  with  light  —  not  with  the 
light  which  exults  and  triumphs,  but 
rather  that  which  hopes  and  believes— 
the  light  which  kindles  the  eyes  of  mar- 
tyrs and  of  saints.  They  were  not  rest- 
less, anxious  eyes,  they  were  serene  in 
their  very  wistfulness,  yet  they  had  a 
deep,  far  gaze,  as  if  looking  on  toward 
something  distant,  for  some  joy  that 
they  had  missed,  or  for  some  treasure 
which  they  had  never  found  ;  not  that 
these  young  lives  were  conscious  of  any 
such  longing,  but  their  eyes  reflected 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  as 
if  Aubrey  and  Alice,  and  Lowell  and 
Mary  Vale,  were  all  looking  out  from 
the  eyes  of  these  children.  They  were 
sealed  with  the  family  soul,  they  were 
signs  of  the  family  fate.  Superlative 
eyes,  suff'used  with  soft  sunshine,  they 
still  suggested  sadness  rather  than  smiles. 
In  their  deep  lovingness  they  drew  hearts 
toward  them  like  magnets,  yet  in  their 
too  deep  tenderness  you  read  the  pro- 
phecy of  tears,  not  of  triumph. 

As  they  sat,  the  setting  sun  sent  his 
last  rays  above  the  hills.  They  poured 
through  the  little  window  of  the  barn, 
and  covered  the  children  sitting  upon 
the  hay  with  glory.  Through  the  chinks 
of  the  loose  boards  they  floated  in,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  suspended  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  over  their  heads.  "Was 
it  the  augury  of  destiny? 


TWO    OHUMS. 


That  same  sunset  which  made  the 
old  barn-loft  glitter  like  the  chamber  of 
a  palace,  lit  up  the  venerable  w^alls  and 
windows  of  old  Harvard  just  as  two 
young  men  met  in  one  of  the  innumer- 
able walks  which  intersect  each  other  in 
the  grounds  of  the  University. 

"  "Well,  old  boy,  you  have  come  at  last," 
said  one,  as  he  switched  the  sleeve  of 
the  other  with  a  rattan  cane ;  ho  was  a 
small,  fashionably-dressed,  hl^se  young 
man.     "Justin?" 

"Yes,  in  the  last  train,"  answered 
Paul  Mallane,  who,  from  his  altitude  of 
six  feet,  looked  down  upon  his  insignif- 
icant companion,  as  handsome  and  as 
nonchalant  as  ever. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  up-country  all 
winter,  and  be  done  with  it?  You  have 
stayed  so  deuced  long  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  something  has  been  to 
pay.  Come,  now!  Why  haven't  you 
been  in  more  of  a  d — 1  of  a  hurry  ? " 

"  I*  thought  I'd  stay  and  help  my 
Governor  take  inventories  and  cast  ao- 
counts." 

"  A  likely  story  I  You've  been  touch- 
ed, I  know.  Nothing  but  a  girl  could 
have  kept  you  so  long  in  a  town  that  you 
curse.  And  the  term  commenced,  and 
all  your  chums  eating  nice  little  sup- 
pers, and  enjoying  all  sorts  of  nice  little 
pleasures.  I'll  swear  tliat  nothing  but  a 
girl  could  have  kept  you  from  us  a  whole 
month." 

"Pshaw,  Dick,  I  am  not  always  chas- 
ing a  girl's  shadow,  because  you  are. 
You  don't  believe,  then,  thnt  I  have 
turned  dutiful  son,  and  have  been  post- 
ing my  father's  books  ? " 

"Not  I.  Come,  my  boy,  you  may 
just  as  well  own  up  first  as  last.  You 
want  my  advice;  you  know  you  do. 
Who  is  it?  Not  pretty  Tilly?  She'd 
never  wake  you  up.  Come,  now  1 " 
And  the  wise  old-young  man  slipped 
his  arm  into  Paul's,  and  they  sauntered 
on  toward  the  colleges. 

"  You  are  a  bore,  Dick  Prescott,  yet  I 
suppose  that  I  do  need  your  advice,"  said 
Paul,  in  a,  half  annoyed,  half  impatient 
tone.  "I want  you  to  suppose  a  case. 
Suppose  you  should  meet  a  young  lady, 
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to  you  exquisitely  lovely,  not  handsome 
in  just  the  flesh-and-blood  sense,  but  in 
figure,  in  coloring,  in  expression,  and  in 
manners  to  you  perfectly  lovely  " — here 
Paul  paused  as  if  he  were  interrupted. 

"  I  have  it ;  *  to  you  perfectly  lovely  I ' 
Go  on,  I  am  supposing  the  case,"  said 
Dick. 

"  Well,  suppose  yougshould  meet  her 
in  a  place,  and  iu  company  utterly  at 
variance  with  her  nature,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  ignorant,  noisy  girls.  Sup- 
pose that  you  should  meet  her  in 

well,  in  your  father's  shop :  what  would 
you  do  ? " 

Dick  Prescott  broke  into  a  loud 
laugh.  "Prince  Mallane,"  he  said,  "I 
did  not  think  that  you  could  be  such  a 
spooney." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  call 
me  a  spooney,"  Paul  replied,  angrily; 
"  I  Iiave  only  asked  you  to  suppose  a 
case. 


?i 


"  Suppose  a  case  ?  I  can't  suppose  any 
such  case.  I  can  suppose  a  perfect  lady, 
and  a  perfect  beauty;  but  I  can't  sup- 
l)ose  her  at  work  in  a  shop  in  the  midst 
of  a  pack  of  noisy,  ignorant  girls.  It's 
all  in  your  eye.  Prince.  She  is  just  like 
all  the  rest,  only  you  are  touched." 

"  Touched !  by  heaven,  I  am  touched," 
exclaimed  Paul,  in  a  passion.  "I've 
never  been  in  love  in  my  life — although 
Pve  tried  to  be,  hard  enough.  I  am  not 
in  love  now;  but  I  am  haunted  by  a 
face.  Her  eyes  follow  mo  wherever  I 
go.  If  I  have  a  mean  thought  it  seems 
as  if  she  saw  it,  and  the  pure  face  makes 
me  ashamed  and  uncomfortable; — but 
only  uncomfortable  when  I  feel  that  I 
am  moan  and  unworthy.  No  woman's 
face  ever  made  me  feel  so  before.  I 
can't  get  rid  of  the  look  in  her  eyes. 
But  then  I  have  not  tried  very  hard.  I 
am  willing  to  own  up,  I  have  stayed  in 
Busyville  a  whole  month,  just  to  look 
at  it." 

"  Do  you  think  me  verdant  enough  to 
believe  that  f  "  asked  Dick.  "  You  have 
made  love,  and  proposed  an  elopement,  I 
will  bet  my  head." 

"  Then  you  will  lose  it.  I  spoke  to  her 
the  first  day  I  wont  into  the  shops,  but  it 
was  before  I  saw  her  face.    I  wonted  to 


see  what  she  was  like.  She  turned  and 
looked,  and  her  surprise  and  her  face 
made  me  so  ashamed  of  my  impertinence 
that  I  never  more  than  bowed  to  her 
afterwards.  You  may  laugh  if  you 
please ;  I  am  telling  the  truth.  As  we 
were  situated  I  could  not  meet  her  as  I 
did  other  ladies ;  and  I  would  not,  in- 
deed I  could  not,  talk  to  her  as  I  did  to 
the  rest  of  the  shop-girls." 

**  Well,  Prince,  I  never  expected  to  see 
you  so  far  gone.  That's  all  I  have  to 
say.    What  do  you  propose  to  do?  " 

"That's  just  if.  What  am  I  to  do? 
To  me  she  is  a  lady  ;  to  every  body  else 
she  is  a  shop-girl.  I  don't  go  with  shop- 
girls, I  can't  go  with  her;  it  would 
drive  my  mother  mad.  Besides,  I  can't 
afford  it  I  am  not  an  only  son,  like 
you,  Dick.  I  shall  only  have  an  eighth 
of  my  Governor's  money ;  and  he  is  not 
a  millionaire,  like  your  parental  relative. 
I  am  not  going  to  begin  life  in  any 
shabby  way ;  I  must  marry  either  posi- 
tion or  a  fortune  when  I  do  marry.  Con- 
found itl  I  can  never  pro|)oso  to  this  lit- 
tle girl,  if  I  want  to.  Not  that  I  am  at 
all  sure  that  I  shall  ever  want  to,  but 
it  maddens  me  to  think  that  I  can't,  if  I 
do.  One  thing  I  never  could  bear — that 
is,  to  be  balked." 

"Mallane,  you  talk  like  an  idiot.  I 
never  before  suspected  you  of  being 
such  a  fool,"  said  Dick.  "  You  can't  pro- 
pose to  this  belle  of  the  shops,  of  course 
you  can't.  Of  course  you  don't  want  to ; 
you  wouldn't  if  you  could.  You  are  only 
mad  at  the  fact  that  you  can't,  that's 
all.  You  cannot  perpetrate  matrimony, 
but  you  can  amuse  yourself,  that's 
enough  better.  You  can  make  her  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  marry  her ; 
the  excitement  of  such  fun  will  be  worth 
a  dozen  weddings.  When  you  are  tired 
of  it,  leave  her  (she  will  get  over  it),  and 
take  somebody  el<e.  If  you  married 
her— think  of  it!  you'd  have  to  stare  at 
her  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times  a-year  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  no 
matter  how  much  she  bored  you.  Take 
my  advice — amuse  yourself,  my  boy.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  the  d — 1  is  to  pay 
that  I  have  to  exhort  Prince  Mallane  to 
amuse  himself.    It  is  the  first  time." 
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"  Dick  Prescott,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
knock  you  down.  You  show  that  you 
know  nothing  of  my  case,  when  you 
name  Jier  in  such  connections.  Yet,  I 
suppose  I  should  have  talked  just  the 
same  a  month  ago.  I  have  amused  my- 
self, and  perhaps  I  may  again.  But  it 
would  be  easier  for  me  to  cut  off  my  hand 
than  to  trifle  with  this  girl.  She  seems 
so  lifted  above  all  evil,  that  I  feel  ashamed 
of  myself  every  time  I  come  into  her 
presence.  I  feel  like  an  inferior  being,  I 
do  I  You  may  laugh  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  am  inferior,  and  so  are  you.  When 
we  think  of  all  the  disgraceful  things 
that  we  have  done,  we  ought  to  stand 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  such  purity. 
Yet  you  dare  ask  me  to  amuse  myself  I 
Trifle  with  her/  No;  I  never  saw  a 
ladyat  Marlboro  Hill,  nor  anywhere  else, 
that  I  would  treat  with  more  considera- 
tion. I  used  to  think  that  I  could  talk 
agreeably  to  w^omen.  I  can,  can't  I? 
But  this  innocent  girl  has  taken  a 
little  of  the  vanity  out  of  me.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  even  admires  me.  The  flattery 
wiiich  I  deal  out  to  other  girls  of  her 
condition,  would  serve  me  no  purpose 
with  her.  I  should  stammer  and  forget 
nil  my  fine  speeches,  the  moment  I  looked 
in  her  eyes/' 

"Mal^ane,  I  told  you  you  were  touch- 
ed. I  know  that ;  but,  by  Jupiter  I  you 
are  clear  gone.  You  are  dead  in  love. 
You  rave  like  a  madman,"  replied  Dick 
Prescott,  as  he  looked  up  into  his  chum's 
face  with  a  surprised  and  quizzical  ex- 
pression. "  I  think  you  are  past  my  ad- 
vice, but  I'll  give  it ;  you  may  do  as  you 
please  about  taking  it." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  answered  Paul 
haughtily.  *'You  can't  give  advice 
where  you  can't  even  suppose  a  case. 
Every  word  you  say  only  convinces  me 
the  more,  that  you  have  no  conception 
of  the  loveliness  and  purity  of  the  one 
that  I  have  tried  to  describe  to  you." 

"  Oh,  your  loveliness  and  purity  be 
hanged  I  Your  sentiment  don't  go  down 
with  me,  Prince.  I  know  too  much  of 
the  world  and  of  women.  You  are  sappy. 
You  betray  the  fact  that  you  are  from  the 
raral  districts.  After  all  my  instructions, 


you  haven't  learned  the  world,  Mallane, 
nor  women.  Let  me  tell  you  again,  they 
are  all  alike.  There  was  never  one  since 
Eve  that  could  not  be  reached  by  flat- 
ter}'. You  have  let  this  little  plebeian  see 
that  you  Are  smitten.  She  has  been  using 
her  power,  by  making  you  feel  that  you 
must  get  down  upon  your  knees.  But 
don't  tell  me  t^o^  she  can't  be  flattered  I 
A  smaller  quantity  and  finer  quality  she 
may  demand,  I  admit.  But  all  you  want 
is  tact  and  insight,  to  administer  to  her 
case  and  be  master  of  the  situation. 
You  need  not  tell  her  so  outright ;  there 
are  a  thousand  ways  by  which  you  can 
make  her  believe  that  you  think  her  the 
loveliest  of  her  sex.  Make  her  feel  that 
you  remember  her.  In  short,  make 
yourself  necessary  to  her,  and  then  show 
her  that  you  are  perfectly  able  to  live 
without  her.  And  Paul,  my  boy,  the 
game  is  yours." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  instructions,  although  I  have  heard 
them  all  several  times  before,  and  they 
don't  apply  in  this  case,"  said  Paul  cold- 
ly. "  I  have  made  all  your  moves  and 
won  my  game  more  than  once.  They 
might  win  all  other  women,  but  they 
won't  her.  No  sham  will  live  in  her 
presence.  Any  thing  short  of  utter  s-in- 
cerity,  would  shrink  before  the  truth  in 
those  eyes.  I  sha'n't  do  a  thing  that 
you've  told  me." 

"  Very  well,  then,  don't  come  to  mo 
again  for  advice.  You  are  as  unreason- 
able as  a  donkey.  The  trouble  is,  it  is 
a  foregone  thing.  You  are  in  love  al- 
ready, and  won't  listen  to  common  sonso 
till  you  are  out  of  it." 

"No,  I  am  not  in  love,  and  I  don't  in- 
tend to  make  love.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  this 
girl,  never  to  arouse  any  hopes  in  her 
life,  that  my  position  will  not  allow  mc 
to  fulfil,  even  allowing  that  I  could  teach 
her  to  like  me ;  and  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,"  added  Paul,  with  a  strange  touch 
of  humility.  "I  will  do  her  justice,  an«l 
all  the  more  because  she  is  so  poor, — but 
I  am  not  in  love  with  her  ;  I  want  you 
to  understand  that,  Dick." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  not  at  all  in  love.  I 
understand  that.    But  do  you  know  how 
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many  times  yon  Lave  contradicted  your- 
self since  you  commenced  to  talk  about 
this  girl  f " 

'*No,  and  I  don't  care.  I  only  know 
tliat  I  have  told  the  truth.    She—" 

"  There  1  don't  begin  to  enumerate  her 


perfections  again,  Prince,  or  we  shall 
never  get  out  of  this  yard.  I  am  going 
to  Marlboro.   Will  you  go,  too  ? " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Paul,  "I  am 
going  to  my  room ;"  and  he  set  his  face 


toward  Oambridge. 


-»♦»- 


AMERICANS— A]S[D  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS. 


The  physical  development  of  tlio 
American  is  a  type  quite  as  distinct  as 
bis  intellectual  development.  It  forms  a 
highly  individualized  portrait  in  the 
gallery  of  the  world's  faces.  The  trav- 
eller docs  not  need  to  examine  the  dress 
of  the  Scotchman  or  of  the  Italian  to 
determine  his  habitat ;  and  the  physique 
of  the  American  is  not  less  indicative 
of  his  nationality. 

Let  me  inquire,  first,  What  is  the 
American-Caucasian  type  ?  and  sec- 
ond. What  causes  have  produced  it  ? 

One  characteristic  of  the  American 
physique  is  the  dominance  of  the  bony 
over  the  muscular  and  glandular  sys- 
tems. The  American  is  thirty  as  com- 
pared with  the  European  of  equal  stat- 
ure. The  British  are  Uie  bulkiest  of 
the  European  Aryan  races,  the  French 
the  lightest,  yet  they  are  heavier,  pro- 
portionally, as  the  statistics  of  armies 
show,  than  ourselves.  Even  the  Italians, 
who  owing  to  poverty  are  the  most  un- 
derfed of  all  civilized  nations,  are  obese 
in  contrast  with  the  average  American. 

2.  There  is  an  especial  frequency  of 
the  cerebral  or  nervous  temperament 
among  Americans.  The  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  temperament — the  large 
and  active  brain,  the  diminutive  lower 
jaw  and  slender  neck,  the  fair  or  pale 
complexion  and  light  hair,  are  especial- 
ly observable  in  the  United  States.  In 
Great  Britain  the  ratio  of  dark-haired 
and  dark-complexioned  persons  to  those 
of  the  light  or  auburn  type  is  not  less 
than  five  to  one.  In  America,  from 
what  statistics  and  observations  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  on  this  subject,  it  is 
not  more  than  three  to  one.  The  blonde 
complexions  are  noticeably  more  fre- 


quent among  us  than  in  the  parent 
country. 

3.  There  is  in  America  an  exquisite  de- 
velopment, though  but  for  a  limited 
period  in  the  case  of  each  individual, 
of  the  beauty  of  the  female  face.  This 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  par- 
tial observers ;  but  the  fact  is  unques- 
tionable. Especial  beauty  has  not  been 
claimed  for  American  men;  but  the 
beauty  of  American  women  is  admitted 
throughout  Europe.  It  is,  however,  too 
often  a  beauty  of  the  face  rather  than 
of  the  figure ;  and,  based  upon  a  nerv- 
ous and  insucculent  physical  organiza- 
tion, it  seldom  survives  the  period  of 
early  youth.  Mat<»mity  is  nearly  always 
fatal  to  it.  Marriage,  in  our  country, 
more  frequently  withdraws  the  "wife 
from  society  than,  as  in  Europe,  intro- 
duces her  to  a  larger  and  more  genial 
enjoyment  of  the  world.  Distinctly 
reversing  the  normal  social  relation,  we 
too  often  rank  the  maiden,  in  social 
consideration,  above  the  wife ;  and  for 
this  reason  even  marriage  too  often 
proves  to  be  a  sombre  cloud  that 
quenches  the  morning-beam  of  the 
American  girl's  beauty.  Except  in  our 
most  cultured  circles,  the  married  wom- 
an, however  young,  loses  a  certain  de- 
gree of  social  value  after  the  honey- 
moon is  spent.  The  comparative  isola- 
tion and  the  peculiarly  harassing  cares 
of  American  domestic  life  tell  the  more 
speedily  upon  the  delicate  beauty  which 
was  lately  so  brilliant ;  and  the  evanes- 
cent charm  that  had  invested  the  un- 
married girl  does  not  survive  her  trans- 
formation into  a  sallow  and  anxious 
wife.  American  maidens,  not  American 
matrons,  have  established  our  national 
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reputation  for  beauty.  Their  blooming 
reign  is  brief.  A  librarian  in  one  of  our 
most  popular  public  libraries,  who  has 
long  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, from  year  to  year,  great  numbers 
of  the  same  faces  among  the  lady-read- 
ers, estimates  the  average  duration  of 
this  fragile  loveliness  at  less  than  three 
years.  He  assures  me  that  the  young 
woman  who  appears  in  the  perfect 
bloom  of  physical  beauty  to-day  will, 
especially  if  she  should  marry  within 
that  period,  generally  lose,  before  its 
close,  nearly  all  that  had  made  her  face 
especially  attractive  at  its  beginning, 
and  then  appear,  not  three,  but  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years  older.  The  European 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  increases  her 
social  consideration  by  marriage,  and 
expects  to  lose  nothing  of  her  personal 
charm.  It  is  in  Germany,  France,  or 
England,  not  in  America,  that  we  look 
for  the  queens  of  society  among  women 
of  advanced  age,  for  those  highly  vital- 
ized and  magnetic  feminine  natures  that 
retain  their  power  to  please  in  apparent 
defiance  of  the  course  of  years — that 
grace  society  and  command  the  sin- 
cercst  homage  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

4.  The  American  physique,  though 
wir}',  alert,  and  full  of  nerve-power,  is 
not  well  lubricated  ;  has  an  insufficient 
fund  of  animal  life ;  is  not  thoroughly 
charged  with  that  intrinsic  vitality 
which  generally  underiies  the  finest 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  Let 
us  bear  to  hear  the  truth  in  this  matter. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  a  lusty  physi- 
cal growth  as  undesirable.  A  great 
mind  is  connected,  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  is  generally  supposed,  with  a 
great  body.  A  thousand  men  of  char- 
acter and  talent  will  weigh  more  and 
stand  higher  in  feet  and  inches,  than  a 
thousand  common  men  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  street.  The  body  of  the 
American  is,  as  yet,  too  slight  and  arid ; 
it  has  not  a  suflicient  physical  basis  of 
protoplasm  and  of  muscular  cells.  It  is 
an  insucculent  physique.  It  resembles 
an  herb  that  has  lately  been  transplant- 
ed, rather  than  the  lush  and  luxuriant 
growths  that  spring  up  and  bourgeon 
in  their  native  soiL 


I  will  not  here  discuss  whether  cer- 
tain advantages  may  not  inhere  in  this 
type  of  organization ;  but,  having 
briefly  defined  its  defects,  will  pass  to 
the  second  and  main  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  these 
defects. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  what  I  have 
called  the  American  physical  inmccu- 
lence  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  we  are  a  race  of  immigrants.  The 
American  bears  no  relation  of  develop- 
ment to  the  continent  he  inhabits.  lie 
is  not  its  original,  own  growth ;  he  is  a 
transplanted  germ  or  cutting.  But  the 
process  of  transplantation  is  essentially 
hurtful,  for  the  time,  to  any  growing 
organization ;  and  this  is  equally  true 
whether  the  new  soil  be  better  or  poorer 
than  the  old  one ;  whether  it  be  a  plant, 
an  animal,  or  a  colony  that  suffers  de- 
racination.  In  either  case  there  is  the 
same  disturbance  of  established  func- 
tions and  relations,  and  the  same  con- 
sequent check  to  growth  by  the  diver- 
sion, for  a  time,  of  developmental  forces 
to  the  lower  function  of  merely  sus- 
taining life.  Transplanting  is  equally 
severe  a  shock  to  either  human  or  vege- 
table growth.  A  colonizing  countr}^ — 
and  such  is  ours  to-day,  as  I  am  about 
to  show,  even  in  its  oldest  regions — is,  to 
pursue  the  figure,  the  strict  analogue  of 
a  horticulturist's  nursery.  The  new 
organisms  find  themselves  unrooted, 
unshaded,  strangers  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate ;  and  however  well  adapted  the 
soil  and  the  climate  may  be  to  their 
final  development,  it  must  necessarily 
be  long  before  they  can  fully  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  conditions,  and 
exchange  the  pallid  hues  and  sickly 
growth  of  an  imperfect  nutrition  for 
the  splendid  stamina  and  succulence  of 
a  deeply-rooted  life. 

I  have  said  that  Americans  are,  not 
merely  that  they  or  their  ancestors  hate 
'been,  a  migrating  nation.  Though  we 
define  the  American  citizen ,  as  one 
born  upon  American  ground,  we  must 
remember  that  the  process  of  colonial 
assimilation  is  secular;  and  that  one, 
two,  or  three  generations  may  fail  to 
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adapt  the  immigrant  nation  completely 
to  the  novel  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
culture  or  barbarism,  which  he  encoun- 
ters. What  a  change  from  the  German 
Lande,  or  the  British  meadows,  that 
seem  '^  finished  with  the  pencil  rather 
than  with  the  plough,"  to  the  Western 
prairie !  But  this  i<t  not  all.  The 
American-bom  citizen  is  still  essentially 
an  emigrant.  He  is  hardly  less  a  wan- 
derer, by  instinct  and  by  habit,  even  in 
our  oldest  cities,  than  his  ancestors 
were  when  the  Western  wildernesses 
were  first  penetrated  by  the  pioneers, 
who  made  their  little  clearings,  gather- 
ed around  them  a  few  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  and  then  moved  on- 
ward into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  to 
repeat  the  process  as  long  as  their  rest- 
less lives  should  last. 

"  The  emigration  of  the  Americans 
from  the  east  constantly  westward," 
says  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  "  is  a  circum- 
stance to  which  the  history  of  no  other 
nation  affords  a  parallel."  Precisely 
the  corresponding  process,  however,  is 
still  going  on  among  us.  The  same 
nomadic  spirit  displays  itself  in  the 
constant  cfuinge  of  domicile  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  American  city- 
life.  No  other  people  in  the  world  are 
so  harried  as  ourselves  by  the  spirit  of 
unrest.  No  other  civilized  people  re- 
main so  short  a  time,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  in  a  particular  home  or 
place  of  business.  ^^  Moving-day  "  is  a 
characteristic  institution  of  America. 
The  home-keeping  Scotch  and  English 
look  upon  our  local  impermanence  as  a 
sign  of  instability  in  the  national  char- 
acter. 

Only  in  New  England,  indeed,  does 
our  population  seem  to  have  stricken  its 
roots  at  all  deeply  into  the  soil.  The 
"Yankee"  has  really  made  himself 
somewhat  at  home  in  his  country.  New 
England  life  has  a  local  flavor,  has  de- 
veloped a  type.  Yet  emigration  from 
New  England  is  large  and  constant. 

Restless  America  may  be  compared, 
in  short,  to  the  "  Alkali  Flats  "  of  its 
own  great  West,  and  the  reactions  of 
its  population  to  a  strong  acid  poured 
upon  the  base.    The  result  is  a  secular 


effervescence ;  and  the  tossing,  boiling, 
surging  solution  of  humanity  will  not 
come  to  rest  until  the  chemic  harmony 
shall  be  complete,  and  the  turbid  mix- 
ture, throwing  down  its  precipitates, 
shall  clarify  itself  and  become  the 
elixir  of  national  life  and  growth. 

But  other  causes  remain  to  be  pointed 
out  for  our  national  characteristics. 
Transplantation  accounts  for  a  part  of 
them ;  but  a  nation  or  an  individual 
soon  recovers  from  the  shock  of  trans- 
plantation, provided  that  the  new  soil 
be  fitting.  How  does  it  happen  that 
the  American  physique  remains  fitted 
less  for  those  long  and  systematic  exer- 
tions that  insure  triumph  by  persist- 
ence, whether  in  the  strife  of  intellect 
or  of  muscle,  the  competitions  of  sci- 
ence or  of  a  boat-race,  than  for  the 
intense  but  transient  eflforts  which  char- 
acterize so  much  of  our  success  ?  Is 
there  any  intrinsic  defect  in  the  country 
or  the  climate  which  we  inhabit  ? 

Europe  has,  after  the  slow  evolution 
of  thousands  of  centuries,  produced  Eu- 
ropeans and  European  institutions  as 
its  resultant  crop :  as  the  vine  produces 
grapes,  as  the  palm-tree  dates,  so  the 
old-world  continents  have  borne,  and 
still  bear,  not  barbarians  or  savages,  but 
their  wonderful  fruit  of  arts,  religious, 
sciences,  and  men.  The  Vatican,  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  the  piety  of  Savo- 
narola, the  ineffable  cathedrals,  Titian, 
Columbus,  Kei^ler,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
all  these  are  the  natural  production  and 
outgrowth  of  Europe.  America  itself, 
its  discovery  and  civilization,  is  an  Eu- 
ropean achievement. 

What  was  the  natural  production, 
outgrowth,  and  achievement  of  America 
at  the  time  when  Europe  had  done 
these  things  ? 

It  was  a  red  Indian — the  Nortli 
American  savage.  This  was  all  that  the 
unaided  forces  of  the  virgin  continent 
had  accomplished.  The  science,  culture, 
character  that  have  since  been  developed 
here  are  late  exotica — ^have  been  trans- 
planted hither  from  other  fields. 

This  comparative  backwardness  in 
natural  development  may  be  partially 
explained  by  a  vast  difference  in  the 
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antiquity  of  the  so-called  "old"  and 
"  new  "  worlds.  The  nations  that  have 
the  start  by  thousands  of  years  will, 
other  conditions  of  development  being 
equal,  appear  first,  in  any  given  time,  in 
the  human  race.  But,  setting  aside  the 
inquiry  into  tlie  comparative  ages  of 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  nation, 
let  us  ask  whether  there  is  not  also  an 
immense  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
development,  whether  climatic  or  other, 
ihat  respectively  inhere  in  Europe  and 
America.  Is  there  no  other  present 
drawback  than  that  of  youth  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  ? 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion," enumerates  four  agencies  by 
which  the  development'  of  the  human 
race  is  most  powerfully  aflfected.  They 
are  Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General 
Aspect  of  Nature  as  determining  na- 
tions either  toward  scientific  progress 
or  toward  superstition.  Of  these  agen- 
cies, the  first  is  probably  the  more 
important,  whether  as  a  developing  or 
a  repressing  agency.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  all  the  continents  and  islands  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  colder  than  the 
western;  but  the  western  slopes  of 
North  America,  which,  in  their  southern 
regions,  are  sufficiently  warm  for  the 
highest  fertility,  are  deficient  in  irriga- 
tion. No  part,  therefore,  of  the  North 
American  continent  presents  the  most 
favorable  physical  conditions  for  a  high 
spontaneous  development  of  mankind. 
The  causes  which  produce  the  severity 
of  the  climates  of  the  eastern  continen- 
tal slopes  are  not  fully  understood.  One 
of  them,  however,  which  is  mainly  in- 
fluential in  determining  the  climate  of 
our  own  Atlantic  sea-board,  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  privative  influence  of 
that  vast  oceanic  current  which  bears 
the  warmth  of  the  equatorial  stream 
past  our  shores  instead  of  to  them,  and 
discharges  it  upon  the  coasts  of  north- 
em  Europe.  The  American  may  well 
regard  the  Gulf-Stream  as  the  most  stu- 
pendous robbery  of  the  planet.  The 
Gulf-Stream  runs  away  with  our  cli- 
mate. It  is  a  telluric  larceny.  It  an- 
nually throws  the  fmits  of  the  West 
Indies  upon  the  coasts  of  Norway ;  and 


it  bears  to  those  far  shores  the  vast 
fund  of  solar  heat  that,  absorbed  in 
the  intertropical  Atlantic,  and  poured 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Carribbean  Sea,  we  might  regard  as  our 
own  rightful  possession.  It  has  robbed 
America  to  pay  Europe;  for  while  it 
has  postponed  the  possibilities  of  our 
highest  civilization,  it  has  hastened,  by 
many  thousands  of  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  European  nations.  Its  in- 
fluence is  a  chief  cause  of  the  difierenco 
between  the  Parthenon  and  the  Indian 
wigwam,  between  "  Black  Hawk  "  and 
Martin  Luther,  between  the  "  Shakers  " 
and  Father  Hyacinthe ;  for  its  influence, 
through  its  effiect  upon  our  climate,  is 
still  actively  unfavorable,  though  ren- 
dered partially  inoperative  by  the  coun- 
teracting skill  of  scientiflc  agriculture. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  climate  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  fierce  extremes  of  cold  and  of  heat, 
and  its  temperatures  often  ranging  in  a 
single  day  over  an  interval  much  great- 
er than  that  which  indicates  the  aver- 
age difierence  between  summer  and 
winter  heat,  is  in  general  unfavorable  to 
the  best  growth  of  man.  The  length 
and  severity  of  the  wdntcrs  unduly 
shortens  the  period  of  agricultural 
labor,  while  the  severity  of  the  sum- 
mers is  such  that  men  drop  dead  of 
sunstroke  by  scores  in  a  single  day,  in 
our  larger  cities.  It  need  not,  however, 
discourage  those  who  believe  4^hat  a 
splendid  future  is  opening  to  American 
growth,  to  know  the  historic  fact  that 
no  nation,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  lias 
ever  attained,  by  its  own  eflbrts,  the 
highest  civilization  in  a  climate  so 
severe  as  ours.  The  civilization  of 
Sweden  and  of  Norway,  which  might 
at  first  glance  seem  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  is  mainly  exotic.  Climate,  how- 
ever, has  exerted  upon  these  two  na- 
tions a  most  singular  influence.  "In 
the  two  southern  countries  "  (Spain  and 
Portugal),  says  Buckle,  "  labor  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  heat,  by  the  dryness  of 
the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent 
state  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  northern 
countries"  (Sweden  and  Norway),  "the 
same  effect  is  produced-  by  the  severity 
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of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the 
days.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
four  nations,  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  are  all  remarkable  for  a 
certain  instability  and  fickleness  of 
character;  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  more  regular  and  settled 
habits  which  are  established  in  coun- 
tries whose  climate  subjects  the  work- 
ing-classes to  fewer  interruptions,  and 
imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment." 
(Hist,  of  Civilization,  N.  Y.,  i.  82.)  In 
this  passage  we  may  see  the  explanation 
of  the  restless  instability  which  I  have 
described  as  characterizing  the  Ameri- 
can temperament." 

The  course  of  human  improyement 
gives  us,  however,  means  by  which 
deficiency  or  excess  in  the  conditions 
offered  by  nature  may  be  remedied. 
Science  improves  the  soil  and  even  the 
climate ;  it  introduces  new  methods  of 
cultivation,  propagation,  and  labor; 
and  it  carries  out  to  perfection  the  idea 
at  which  Nature  herself  seems,  however 
feebly  and  incompletely,  to  aim  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  continents. 

The  American  climate,  then,  acting  at 
once  directly  upon  the  frame  of  its  rest- 
less denizen,  and  indirectly  through  the 
qualities  of  the  food  which  he  cultivates 
and  of  the  industries  which  he  pursues 
under  its  influence,  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  producing  the  peculiar  type  of  de- 
velopment which  I  have  called  "the 
American  physique."  One  might  fancy 
the  observations  of  those  travellers  to 
be  true,  who  declare  that  the  American 
is  slowly  assimilating  himself  to  the  type 
of  the  aboriginal  North  American  In- 
dian. The  high  cheek-bones  of  the  In- 
dian, his  lank  muscular  form  and  long 
fingers,  and  his  straight  hair,  are  gradu- 
ally reproducing  themselves,  they  say, 
among  the  inheritors  of  his  domain. 
There  is  doubtless  a  germ  of  truth  in 
this  remark.  The  Americim  and  his 
descendants  are  exposed  to  many  of  the 
same  influences  that  created  the  Indian. 
They  cat  his  maize,  they  hunt  his  game, 
they  live  in  his  climate,  and  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  same  soil.  They 
are  fed  by  the  same  juices  of  the  planet. 


It  would  not  be  singular  should  many 
of  his  characteristics  appear  among  us 
after  a  few  generations  had  been  sub- 
jected to  these  influences.  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  American  faces  which  bore 
an  unquestionable  resemblance  to  the 
Indian  type.  But  influences  far  stronger 
and  mure  determinant  than  any  of  those 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  sav- 
age are  now  acting  upon  us  as  a  civil- 
ized nation.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
marked  retrogression  in  the  direction 
of  our  wild  predecessors. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the 
American  physique  is  a  subject  too 
extensive  for  the  limits  of  the  present 
article.  Bvit  it  is  to  this  and  to  kindred 
influences,  rather  than  to  any  original 
difference,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  our 
present  status,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  J.  S.  Mill  says :  "  Of  all  vulgar 
modes  of  escaping  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral 
influences  on  the  human  mind,  the  most 
vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversi- 
ties of  conduct  and  of  character  to  in- 
herent natural  differences."  (Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  i.  890.)  The  law 
that  all  things  yield  to  influence,  are 
the  product  of  their  environment,  are 
themselves  organized  and  moved  by 
definite  forces,  is  invariable. 

The  last  instance  of  this  law  that  I 
am  about  to  present,  as  bearing  upon 
the  subject  in  hand,  is  the  influence  of 
diet  upon  the  American  physique. 

3.  The  insucculcnce  of  the  American 
physique  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  uses  so  little  liquid  food. 
The  principal  forms  in  which  liquid 
food  is  consumed  by  civilized  nations 
are  the  following :  Soup,  malt  liquors, 
wines,  tea,  coffee,  and  milk.  I  have 
classed  malt  liquors  and  wines  among 
.aliments,  not  because  they  are  slightly 
nutritious,  nor  yet  because  they  arrest 
the  transformation  of  tissue,  and  so 
supply,  to  a  limited  degree,  the  place 
of  food;  but  because  by  their  bulk 
they  supply  the  watery  constituents  of 
the  body. 

Of  these  six  forms  of  aliment,  the 
first  is  the  most  important,  whether 
considered  intrinsically  as  a  nutriment, 
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or  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
human  beings  who  habitually  use  it. 
The  characteristic  European  dish  is 
soup ;  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  number 
of  Europeans  make  this  a  leading 
article  of  diet  than  any  other  article 
but  bread,  the  use  of  which  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Europe.  A  large  majority  of 
the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Italians, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  English, 
are  accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  some 
form  of  nutritious  soup ;  while  among 
the  Americans,  as  a  people,  it  might  be 
said  that  soup  is  almost  unknown.  Only 
among  a  small  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents of  our  cities  is  soup  a  frequent 
article  of  diet.  In  the  country,  and 
among  the  poorer  city-population,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  used. 

The  Englishman  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  comparatively  seldom  eats  soup, 
makes  up  his  complement  of  liquid 
food  by  the  use  of  ale  or  porter ;  the 
German,  similarly  circumstanced,  drinks 
beer ;  the  Italian  light  wines ;  but  the 
American  depends  for  stimulus  upon 
distilled  spirits,  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol  in  a  very  small  bulk. 
Waiving  the  question  of  the  greater  or 
less  pemiciousness  of  these  more  potent 
stimuli,  it  remains  evident  that  they  do 
not  supply  to  the  system  the  element 
which  forms  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  malt  liquors  and  the  mild  wines 
that  are  so  abundantly  consumed  in 
Europe.      In    a   word,  the    American 


physique  is  not  well  ^catered.  The  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  is  not 
materially  greater  in  America  than  in 
Europe ;.  the  consumption  of  soup,  malt 
liquors,  and  light  wines  may  be  esti- 
mated at  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than 
there.  If  we  estimate  the  dietetic  scale 
of  the  European  to  be  composed,  on  the 
average,  of  two  parts  of  liquid  to  one 
of  solid  aliment,  that  of  the  American 
will  present  a  nearly  equal  amount  of 
each  form  of  food.  In  other  words,  the 
European  consumes  twice  as  much  liquid 
food  as  the  American.  In  this  fact  we 
may  find  an  influence  which  has  tended 
powerfully  to  produce  our  thin  and 
arid  physique.  Recurring  to  the  figure 
of  vegetable  growth,  we  may  regard  the 
American  type  of  development,  under 
the  three  aspects  which  I  have  present- 
ed, as  an  exotic  tree  that  has  suffered,  and 
still  suffers,  1.  from  frequent  and  inces- 
sant transplantations ;  2.  from  the  rig- 
ors of  an  inclement  climate;  and  3. 
from  an  insufUciency  of  moisture  in 
its  soiL 

The  remedies  for  these  unfavorable 
influences  are  simple.  They  are,  1.  the 
appreciation  and  the  cultivation,  among 
all  classes  of  our  citizens,  of  the  restful 
spirit ;  2.  the  material  development  of 
the  country  by  means  of  the  most  im- 
proved scientific  processes ;  and  3.  the 
popularization,  through  an  improved 
cuidne^  of  an  abundant  liquid  alimen- 
tation. 
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Wrni  many  excellences  of  the  graver 
and  soberer  sort,  we  have  sometimes 
detected  in  the  Catholic  World  traces 
of  an  infirmity  common  to  very  intense 
controyersialists — an  incapacity  for  un- 
derstanding the  positions  of  other  peo- 
ple. To  this  we  set  down  the  misnomer 
of  a  little  article  in  its  January  number, 
in  review  of  our  account  of  "  The  Un- 
established  Church."  The  Catholic 
World  describes  our  article  as  "Pat- 
nam^s  Defence  "  of  the  former  article 
entitled  "Our  Established  Church;" 
whereas  it  is  obvious  to  any  reader  not 
irritated  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness  by 
such  a  wearing  life  of  controversy  as 
the  World  leads,  that  we  made  no  de- 
fence at  all  against  the  World's  criti- 
cisms, but  surrendered  without  parley. 
We  accepted  its  corrections  of  fact  with 
exemplary  humility,  and  confessed  that 
our  first  article,  though  not  exactly  false, 
was  at  least  "inopportune,"  for  the 
good  of  the  Church ;  and  that  amounts 
to  about  the  same  thing,  as  the  case  of 
Bishop  Dupanloup  abundantly  shows. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  that  it 
was  disagreeable  to  us,  after  our  calmly 
historical  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  Government  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  and 
our  mild  congratiQations  on  its  having 
arrived  at  the  substantial  advantages 
and  honors  of  an  Established  Church-^ 
to  find  ourselves  so  angrily  snubbed  by 
the  most  authoritative  organ  of.  the 
Church,  a  journal  which,  ever  since  the 
letter  from  the  Holy  Father  to  Mr. 
Hecker,  we  had  constantly  regarded  as 
possessing  a  sort  of  delegated  infalli- 
bility. But  what  else  could  a  merely 
secular  magazine  do,  l^ut  surrender  and 
recant?  Our  Article  on  The  Unestalh 
Ushed  Church,  first,  demonstrated  the 
position  of  our  former  Article  to  be 
altogether   a  mistake;  then,  showed, 


with  a  careful  use  of  figures,  hoio  much 
it  was  unestablished,  and  how  much 
more  it  would  require  in  the  way  of 
annual  subsidies  to  put  it  into  a  posi- 
tion even  of  equitable  toleration ;  final- 
ly? g*VG  an  exhibit  of  how  (as  the 
Catholic  World  puts  it)  the  Church  is 
after  all  a  good  deal  better  than  estab- 
lished in  New  York.  Wo  fondly  hoped 
that  our  recantation  would  have  been 
more  than  satisfactory;  that  it  would 
have  been  commended  to  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  for  his  study  and  imitation,  and 
that  we  should  have  been  received 
again  to  the  bosom  of  our  ecclesiastical 
neighbor  as  having  "  laudably  submit- 
ted ourselves."  Imagine  our  chagrin 
and  disappointment  at  finding  in  the 
Catholic  World  of  January  the  sour, 
ungracious,  unforgiving  little  half-dozen 
of  pages  which  utterly  rejects  our  Act 
of  Submission  as  "  Putnam's  Defence  " 
(forsooth)  and  affects  to  find  it  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  first  offence  I 

Happily,  we  find  that  the  questions 
of  fact  between  us  and  the  Catholic 
World  are  now  reduced  to  only  one; 
and  we  are  resolved  that  this  shall  not 
stand  between  us  and  reconciliation.  It 
charges  that  the  statement  quoted  by 
us  in  a  foot-note  on  page  703,  as  from 
the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  18G6,  is  a 
forgery. 

Now,  we  cannot  have  any  controversy 
with  the  Catholic  World  on  this  question ; 
positively  we  cannot.  Why  should  such 
unseemly  wranglings  be  carried  on,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Protestants  and  In- 
fidels ?  We  would  rather  recant  a  him- 
dred  times.  If  there  is  to  be  any  con- 
troversy it  must  be  not  with  us,  but 
with  the  New  York  Observer,  from  which 
the  document  was  derived.  That  jour- 
nal shows  sometimes  an  animosity 
against  the  Catholic  Church  with  which 
we  profess  no  sympathy.  But  then  it  is 
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undoubtedly  responsible ;  and  however 
often  it  may  publish  false  and  injurious 
statements,  it  rarely  refuses  to  retract 
them,  when  duly  pressed  with  adequate 
evidence  and  threats  of  a  libel-suit. 

It  is  of  trifling  consequence  to  the 
subject  of  the — what  shall  we  say  ?— the 
Subsidized  Church  ...  no;  subsidy  is 
not  the  expression  of  the  CntJiolie 
World',  it  prefers  to  speak  of  the  subven- 
tions that  have  been  granted  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  let  us  say,  then,  the 
Subvcnted  Church,  which  will  happily 
distinguish  it  from  the  various  Circum- 
vented Churches.  It  is  of  trifling  con- 
sequence, we  say,  to  the  subject  of  the 
Subvcnted  Church  whether  or  not  we 
have  in  this  particular  case  been  im- 
posed upon  with  a  forged  quotation 
from  the  Comptroller's  Report.  But  we 
venture,  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  our 
ecclesiastical  superiors  again,  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  pretty  grave  business  for  the 
Catholic  World  to  concede  that  any  such 
little  irregularities  of  origin  ought  to 
discredit  documents  which  we  have 
cited  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church 
of  N"ew  York  is  entitled  by  established 
precedent  to  large  annual  subventions 
from  the  public  treasury.  If,  in  these 
Bccular  pages,  we  might  speak  as  Catho- 
lics, we  should  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  look  so  squeamishly  into  the 
authenticity  of  documents  relied  on  to 
establish  such  very  important  points. 
What,  we  would  like  to  know,  is  to 
become  of  the  temporalities,  not  only  in 
New  York  but  in  the  very  States  of  the 
Holy  Sec  itself,  if  the  documents  under 
which  they  are  claimed  are  going  to  be 
looked  into  in  this  fashion  ?  We  think 
of  Janus,  and  shudder !  The  Catliolic 
World  itself  will  not  deny  that  the 
extract  from  the  Comptroller's  Report 
is  every  wliit  as  authentic  as  the  Decre- 
tals of  Isidore  and  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine.  With  what  sort  of  face  can 
we  claim  the  temporal  sovereignty  at 
Rome  on  the  strength  of  the  latter,  and 
yet  admit  that  a  like  paltry  defect  in 
the  record  of  the  Donation  of  the 
Assembly  can  weaken  the  force  of  our 
claim  of  precedent  for  renewed  subven- 
dons  at  Albany  ? 


The  fact  is  (and  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  come  out)  that  since  Father 
Hecker  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
left  for  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  the 
Catholic  World  has  been  getting  to  be  a 
very  unsafe  guardian  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  of  the  Subvcnted 
Church  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Like 
the  mice  in  the  proverb,  it  seems  to 
take  advantage  of  its  relief  from  cus- 
tomary surveillance  to  play  perilous  and 
fantastic  tricks  which  may  result  in 
frustrating  plans  most  dear  to  the 
Catholic  heart.  To  what  purpose,  we 
ask,  are  the  Archbishop,  and  the  bish- 
ops, and  Father  Hecker  at  the  feet  of 
the  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  consulting 
for  the  complete  triumph  of  "  religious 
liberty"  as  they  understand  it,  while 
here  the  fast  young  Phaetons  that 
have  taken  the  reins  from  Apollo,  are 
endangering  the  very  principles  on 
which  the  secular  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  established  ?  We  sub- 
mitted meekly  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
CatTwlic  World  when  it  was  run  by  a 
General  of  an  Order  with  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Pope.  It  was  "  an  excel- 
lent oil,  and  it  did  not  break  our  head." 
But  when  we  are  contradicted  and  twit* 
ted  by  some  of  the  little  Paulists,  who 
are  getting  into  a  muddle  all  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  going  on  so  well 
for  the  annual  subvention  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Church  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Common  Schools,  that  is  a  diflercnt 
matter,  and  we  warn  the  young  gentle- 
men that  it  is  not  safe.  Well,  well ;  us 
things  seem  to  be  going,  our  superiors 
will  not  be  detained  a  great  while  long- 
er from  their  flock,  and  when  they  re- 
turn we  shall  soon  get  things  settled 
down  on  the  infallible  principles  of  the 
Syllabus,  and  have  some  chance  of  get- 
ting the  Spanish  system  of  religious 
liberty  and  universal  education  com- 
fortably established  in  this  benighted 
and  infidel  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  World  may 
see,  as  one  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences which  its  misguided  course  has 
assisted  to  provoke,  the  following  table, 
which  may  be  all  true,  and  probably  is ; 
but  which  was  prepared  in  no  favorable 
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spirit  toward  the    Subvented  Churcli,  mcnt  with  like  liberality,  the  city  of 

and   which  contains    a  sort  of   facts  New  York  would  in  a  few  years  become 

which  we  have  been  censured  for  bring-  ^^^  ^^U  paradise  of  religious  corpora- 

mg  to  the  notice  of  the  general  pubUc.  ?^^°^, j,  ?^^  ^^^l  ^^^^  ^f  ^«  .absorbed 

|..  .       ..,,   ,                    or  into  their  dead  hands  (Mortmain),  either 

It  18  entitiea :  ^^  donation  or  taxation,  all  the  estate, 

TabU  of  Moneys  voted  from  the  Public  ^^^  *"^  personal,  in  this  city/' 

Treamry.  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  We  regard  this  as  perfectly  gratui- 

Seetarian  Institutions  in  1869.  tous,  not  to  say  wanton,  misconception 

Roman  Catholic, 0112,062  26  of  the  policy  of  our  city  government. 

Protestant  Episcopal, 29,335  09  When,  WO  bcff  to  be  informed,  has  it 

Hebrew, 14,40149  ,          '             ,.          ...        .     ux      \     i.-u 

nefonncd (Dutch), 11630  86  shown  any  disposition  to  "treat  other 

Presbyterian, 8,363  44  religious  sccts  with    like  liberality  ? " 

Bapti3t....... 2,760  34  The  Very  table  appended  to  the  Report 

Methodist  Episcopal, 5,073  63  ,             /                 ^^   ,,           ^,          ,      *^    .^ 

German  Evangelical, 2.027  24  shows  how   groundless    the    alarm  it 

Miscellaneous 44,08^  12  raises.     There  arc  reasons  obvious  to 

Total                      $528  74^  4?"  ®^^^  ™^"^  ^'^^  ^*^^^  religious  sccts 

' ''  "  should  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  such 

We  have  given  above  only  the  aggre-  disbursements  of  public  money.     But 

gates.     The  document  undoubtedly  is  there  has  never  been  any  needless  waste 

published  with  the  evil  intent  of  rous-  in  this  direction.    As  for  the  claims  of 

ing  the  circumvented  churches  to  a  vain  Our  Subvented  Church,  there  is  no  such 

rage  and  envy  against  the  Subvented  formidable  vagueness  about  them  as  the 

Church.    Were  it  not  for  the  wrong-  Report  insinuates.   They  have  been  dis- 

headed  perversity  of  the  Catholic  World,  tmctly  estimated  by  the  Catholic  World 

it  might  be  equally  effective  as  a  proud  at  about  ten  times  as  much  as  it  has 

exhibit  of  the  controlling  power    to  alrcad.y  received ;  that  is,  that  it  has  a 

which  the  Church  of  gew  York  has  claim,  on  the  old  account,  for  about 

ahready  attained,  and  the  Iruly  religious  thirty-two  mUlions  of  dollars'  worth  of 

and  Christian — nay,  Catholic — spirit  of  real  estate  from  the  city  government ; 

our  State  and  City  Governments.  which  is  very  far  short  of  the  whole 

One  thing,  however,  in  the  "  Report  value  of  all  the  property  in  New  York, 

of  a  Committee  of  the  Union  League,"  Of  course,  the  exigencies  and  claims  of 

to  which  this  table  isappendecl,  we  feel  the  Church  must  be  expected  to  grow 

bound  to  correct.  The  Committee,  after  with  the  wealth  and  ability  of  the  city 

estimating  the  value  of  gifts  of  real  and  State;  but  that  these  claims  should 

estate  from  the  City  Government  to  Our  grow  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of 

Subvented  Church   at  $3,200,000,  re-  absorbing  "  all  the  estate,  real  and  per- 

txiatk :  Bonal,  in  the  city  "  seems  to  us  extremo- 

"  Now  if  the  other  religious  sects  ly  improbable,  at  least  for  a  very  long 

were  each  treated  by  our  city  govern-  time  to  come. 
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OLD  CLAIMS  TAKING  VZW  BHAPS. 

Some  of  us  thought  when  the  Claren- 
don-Johnson Treaty  was  exploded  by 
Mr.  Samner,  with  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  emphasize  his  voice,  that  Brother  Jo- 
nathan appeared  in  a  rather  undignified 
attitude.  England  wished  to  pay  actual, 
proved  damage  done  by  her ;  but  we  said, 
No,  you  hurt  our  feelings  besides,  and 
mast  pay  for  that.  "  He  not  only  shot 
my  dog,"  says  the  plaintiff,  "but,  may  it 
please  your  honor,  ho  made  mouths  at 
my  wife."  When  sentiment  creeps  into 
law  and  courts  it  runs  to  drivel,  and  we 
just  suspected  that  wo  might  be  making 
ourselves  a  little  ridiculous.  But  M. 
Rolin-Jacquemyns,  of  Ghent,  one  of  the 
ablest  publicists  of  Europe,  now  insists 
that,  in  the  main  point,  Mr.  Sumner  was 
right.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  British 
to  say  that  the  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity was  "  an  act  of  national  sovereignty," 
but  what  of  that?  So  would  a  repeal 
of  the  neutrality  laws  bo  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty, though  done  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  privateers  and  pirates.  But 
none  the  less  would  the  injured  nation 
be  justified  in  demanding  redress  for  it. 
In  this  case  we  have,  not  the  mere 
repeal  of  a  law  which  directly  concerns 
none  but  citizens,  but  a  proclamation 
aimed  at  the  relations  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  its  subjects, — as  it  were 
striking  an  attitude  toward  us.  There 
are  other  symptoms  that  the  pu^ic 
opinion  of  Europe  is  coming  nearer  to 
the  American  view  on  tliis  question. 

England  will    adopt    the    same 

view  sooner  or  later.  She  has  far  more 
at  stake  than  we,  in  preventing  Alabamas 
from  finding  sanction  in  public  law.  She 
has  five  wars  while  we  have  one,  and  if 
the  revolt  of  Vancouver's  Island,  or  of  a 
corner  of  the  Panjaub,  is  to  justify  our 
corsairs  in  plundering  her  East-Indiamen, 
who  will  get  the  worst  of  it?  Yet  such 
b  the  law  of  nations,  as  she  now  seems 
timidly  and  haltingly  to  defend  it.    Let 


OS  wait  coolly  and  patiently,  while  she 
grows  eager  to  settle  the  case  on  our 
own  terms.  The  relations  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant  will  soon  be  amusingly  re- 
versed, and  she  will  press  those  she  has 
wronged  to  accept  full  reparation.  Not 
that  Mr.  Sumner's  dream  of  apology 
and  half  the  cost  of  the  war  will  be  ful- 
filled—but then  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  has  had  his  rhetorical  revenge, 
and  is  that  not  priceless  ? 

TUB  XATIOKAL  fllVANOBS. 

Mr.  Sumner  appeared  in  a  new 


and  useful  character  in  January,  when  he 
introduced  his  bill  for  reforming  the  cur- 
rency and  the  public  debt.  He  made,  in 
its  behalf,  one  of  his  best  speeches,  im- 
pressive, compact,  and  broad.  There  is 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order  in  his  re- 
solute advocacy  of  an  immediate  return 
to  specie  payniint,  of  a  large  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  of  funding  the  debt  at  a  pos- 
sible niarket  rate;  instead  of  Mr.  Bout- 
well's  plan  of  offering  at  once  consoli- 
dated Utopian  four  and  a  half  per  cents 
at  par  in  gold,  while  our  six  per  cents  are 
worth  only  ninety- three,  and  of  crushing 
the  people,  by  the  present  tax  law?,  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  thus  robbing  the  na- 
tional industries  of  their  nest-egg.-». 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  earn- 
ed honor  and  public  forbearance  by  his  en- 
ergy and  honesty,  but  there  are  limits  tf) 
the  patience  people  have  under  an  igno- 
rant policy  obstinately  administered,  and 
tliere  are  problems  in  finance  which  mere 
honesty  without  laborious  intelligence 
cannot  solve. 

DOWN  WITH  THE  TAXSS. 

The  "Washington    conspiracy  to 


keep  up  taxation  to  the  present  standard, 
in  order  that  the  iron,  steel,  copper,  salt 
and  lumber  monopolies  may  not  have  to 
give  up  any  of  their  "  protection,"  is  fast 
breaking  down.  The  people  throughout 
the  country  cry  for  relief,  and  from  this 
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OoDgress,  or  from  another  elcotod  next 
autumn  in  its  place,  ihej  will  probably 
get  it.  Mr.  Dawes  has  helped  this  move- 
ment, hj  showing  the  extraragance  of 
some  of  the  Departments  in  their  demands 
for  appropriations  this  year.  Nearly  five 
times  as  much  money  is  wanted  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  was  voted  in  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Johnson :  and  every  depart- 
ment nnder  General  Grant  asks  for  a 
large  increase  in  its  current  expenses 
above  even  that  wasteful  and  corrupt 
year,  except  the  Attorney-General's. 
Mr.  Hoar  seems  to  be  unfashionable  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else ;  and  the  ex- 
travagant Senate,  no  wonder,  thinks  him 
unfit  to  be  made  a  judge.  The  Republi- 
can Congressmen  from  Philadelx^hia, 
true  to  their  protectionist  habits,  want 
the  Government  to  spend  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars  in  building  a  new 
navy  yard  on  League  Island,  in  order  to 
"  protect"  the  ascendency  of  the  party 
in  that  city.  The  people  at  large,  how- 
ever, still  think  that  a  triumph  even  of 
good  principles  is  dear  at  any  price,  if  it 
can  be  bought  at  all.  Besides,  we  want 
the  money ;  it  is  enough,  applied  to  re- 
mitting taxes,  to  put  iron  and  w^ool  on 
the  free  list,  and  so  to  cheapen  rent, 
clothing,  and  travel,  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. 


AMTTSSXZSTB. 


The  culture  of  a   people  finds 

characteristic  expression  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  by  amusements  do  not  under- 
stand the  theatres  and  the  circus  chiefly : 
for  all  the  theatres  in  the  land  would  not 
hold  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  people 
nightly,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  never  saw  a  play.  Yet  everybody 
has  some  sport,  whether  chess  or  base- 
ball, dancing  or  charades,  "  coasting  "  or 
negro-minstrels.  The  highest  branch  of 
the  art  of  amusement  is  the  quiet,  health- 
ful, and  profitable  entertainment  of  the 
family  circle.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers of  games,  for  the  last  holiday 
season,  would  convince  any  one  that  a 
good  new  game  is  as  hard  to  invent  as  a 
good  new  motive  power.  Oroquet  was  the 
last  tolerable  novelty  in  its  kind,  but  does 
not  bear  condensation  into  parlor  limits. 
TOL,  V. — 24 


Billiards  are  the  best  of  indoor  games  for 
the  sedentary ;  bagatelle  is  an  iypperfect 
eubstitute.  Whist  and  chess  are  perfect 
for  those  who  need  bodily  repose  and  ner- 
vous stimulus ;  being  cheap  and  compact. 

But  these  are  all  imported.    The 

national  game  of  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  discovered.  Our  people  are  the 
reading  people  of  the  world,  and  their 
evening  amusement  must  needs  be  instruc- 
tive, literary,  as  well  as  defiant  of  routine, 
reverent  toward  sensitive  feelings,  digni- 
fied in  tone,  infinitely  varied  in  expression. 
As  the  art  of  general  conversation  has 
been  lost  to  civilized  man,  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  every  coterie  of  friends 
even  at  a  dinner-table,  splinters  into  twos 
or  threes ;  unless  some  common  purpose 
is  set  before  all ;  but  when  this  is  kept  in 
view,  the  inventiveness  of  the  national 
mind  is  such  that  the  right  entertain- 
ment comes  up  spontaneously.  Perhaps 
the  best  game  for  an  American  circle  is  to 
choose  a  director  of  amusements  for  an 
hour  with  authority  to  require  obedience, 
and  then  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
lively  and  varied  suggestions. 

RKADIXO  CIRCLKS. 

The  reading  propensity  is  grati- 


fied socially  in  many  places  by  what  are 
called  "reading  circles."  The  plan  of 
them,  like  so  many  other  good  things, 
comes  from  Brooklyn,  where  it  has  work- 
ed well  for  many  years.  The  members 
of  a  circle,  ten  to  thirty  in  number,  make 
np  a  common  purse  in  lively  publishing 
times,  say  in  October,  contributing  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  each,  buy  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  new  books,  and  then 
meet  every  week  or  fortnight  to  distri- 
bute them  anew,  until  each  member  has 
had  a  chance  to  read  every  book.  When 
the  long  winter  evenings  are  gone,  the 
books  are  distributed  by  lot ;  or  better, 
perhaps,  sold  at  a  merry  auction,  over 
punch  or  pickled  oysters,  to  the  highest 
bidders  among  the  members;  and  the 
purchase  money  is  a  good  nest-egg  for 
the  next  year's  treasury.  In  practice, 
all  turns  on  the  management ;  especially 
on  the  taste  and  judgment  nsed  in  mak- 
ing the  list.  Let  these  be  good ;  and  the 
system  will  bnild  np  the  intelligence  of  a 
drole  of  flEunilies  with  surprising  sucoess. 
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Of  coarse,  some  of  the  best  magazines 
ought  to  bo  incladed  in  the  selection.  If 
any  founders  of  such  a  circle  wish  the 
help  of  the  Editors  of  this  Magazine  in 
choosing  their  books,  it  will  bo  given  to 
them  cheerfallj,  on  application  by  letter.  • 

LITTLKMESSBS  OF  ORXTIOISir. 

Minute  verbal  criticism  is  perilous 

work  for  those  who  are  not  trained  well 
to  it.  No  position  is  more  ludicrous, 
whether  in  life  or  in  letters,  than  his  who 
fulminates  fierce  censures  which  fall 
back  upon  himself.  Dean  Alford  learned 
this  to  his  cost,  when  he,  one  of  the 
most  careless  of  writers,  held  himself  up 
as  a  teacher  of  the  "  Queen's  English." 
That  fiercest  of  precisians,  Mr.  G.  "W. 
Moon,  showed  that  many  of  the  Dean's 
canons  are  wrong,  and  that  his  own  book 
is  thickly  sprinkled  with  violations  of  the 
rest.  This  recent  and  amusing  impale- 
ment of  a  great  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
on  the  points  he  had  so  diligently  sharp- 
ened for  others  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning  to  all  his  tribe. 

LITBIIAST  8UI0IDBS. 

— .  But  other  writers  are  ambitious, 
it  seems,  for  a  place  besido  him  in  the 
grammatical  pillory.  Several  elaborate 
essays  have  lately  appeared,  devoted  to 
the  correction  or  ridicule  of  the  literary 
sins  of  popular  writers,  or  to  pointing 
out  the  artistic  excellence  of  which 
language  is  capable — themselves  written 
Ml  the  most  surprising  of  dialects.  One 
such  article,  indeed,  is  before  us,  in  a 
periodical  of  the  very  highest  pretension, 
which  attempts  a  formal  classification  of 
**the  prominent  faults"  common  in  the 
use  of  language ;  and  makea  eight  classes, 
two  of  whicli  consist  of  errors  commit- 
ted, and  the  rest  of  the  persons  commit- 
ting them.  It  would  be  a  fair  logical 
parallel  to  its  scheme,  if  we  should  divide 
the  fine  arts  into — 1.  Arts  of  expression  ; 
2.  Painters ;  8.  Works  in  stone,  stucco, 
and  language ;  and  4.  Persons  who  live 
in  houses.  And  for  the  style  of  this  trea- 
tise on  style,  it  is  only  explicable  by  sup- 
posing that  its  design  is  to  illustrate  nil 
the  faults  it  oensures,  and  so  to  sacrifice 
the  author  to  the  cause.  It  deserves,  in  a 
sort  of  inverted  sense,  the  pplendid  en- 


logy  given  by  the  poet  Dryden  to  the 
Greek  critic  Longinus : 

'*  Whose  own  example  Btrengthens  all  hlB  laws, 
And  is  himsolf  the  great  sabllme  he  diaira.** 

—  Rats  and  mice  are  "  small  deer," 
and  elaborate  nicety  in  the  use  of  words 
is  not  always  a  mark  of  high  genius  and 
of  a  noble  literature.  It  was  probably  by 
first  confounding  the  wearisome  yerbosity 
of  such  unintelligent  critics  with  the 
great  study  of  language,  that  the  eloquent 
blunderer,  Ruskin,  was  led  to  denounce 
philology  as  '^  without  doubt,  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  sciences."  But  the 
intelligent  study  even  of  little  points  in 
grammar  and  the  use  of  words  has  a 
humble  place  in  the  science  of  language, 
as  one  of  its  least  departments;  and 
another  in  literature,  as  one  of  its  bar- 
riers against  barbarism ;  and  to  write 
down  any  true  part  of  science  or  litera- 
ture "contemptible"  is  merely  to  say 
that  the  writer's  culture  is  too  narrow  to 
appreciate  it.  Shakespeare  violated 
grammar,  indeed ;  and  probably  did  not 
steal  deer;  but  deer-stealing  and  bad 
grammar  are  both  faults,  whether  he  did 
or  not,  and  no  one  will  come  nearer  to 
Shakespeare  by  adopting  them. 

ISrALLIBILITT. 

The  Pope,  or,  in  Jesuit  language, 


the  "  vice-God,"  has  not  yet  proclaimed 
himself  the  mouth-piece  for  the  laws  of 
the  universe.  "  Janus  "  and  other  learn- 
ed Catholics  know  too  much  of  former 
disputes  on  matters  of  faith  between 
Popes  and  the  Church  assembled  in  gen- 
eral Councils.  If  the  Church,  in  each 
case,  was  right,  how  can  it  now  say  that 
the  Pope  was  infallible?  But  if  the 
Council  was  wrong,  then  what  authority 
has  it  in  "  defining  "  new  doctrine  now, 
such  as  a  man's  infallibility?  The  di- 
lemma is  awkward.  It  has  been  met,  in 
true  papal  style,  by  putting  "Janus  "  and 
similar  works  in  the  "  Index  "  of  books, 
to  read,  own,  circulate,  or  defend  which, 
ipso  facto  cuts  off  a  man  from  church  fel- 
lowship in  this  life,  and  consigns  him  to 
eternal  misery  hereafter.  Bat  this  splen- 
did advertisement,  given  gratis  to  one  of 
the  ablest  controversial  writings  of  the 
age,  does  not  annihilate  what  the  Pope 
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has  done,  in  daimiogto  be  infallible,  and 
yet  calling  a  council  to  prop  up  his  claim  I 
What  ooansellors  can  add  wisdom  to  om- 
niscience, or  authority  to  infallibility? 
The  claim,  by  its  very  natnre,  stands  or 
falls  alone ;  and  the  consistent  coarse  is 
for  the  Pope  to  assert  his  own  divine  at- 
tributes— since  the  assertion,  not  the  ex- 
orcise of  them,  seems  to  be  tbe  main 
point  with  the  Catholic  world. 

What  a  theory  of  life  it  is  that 

admits  the  possibility  of  a  divine  oracle, 
always  open  for  consultation,  always 
ready  to  utter  infallible  truth !  To  us, 
in  these  restless  days  of  struggle,  when 
the  world  is  one  great  conflict  for 
knowledge,  wrestling  grimly  for  each 
morsel  it  conquers  from  tbe  unknown,  it 
seems  like  a  glimpse  of  another  world, 
in  which  the  law  of  life  is  rest,  not  labor ; 
attainment,  not  pursuit.  But  that  strange 
world  is  but  the  infancy  of  our  own ;  for 
it  is  only  to  the  in&nt  mind  that  achieve- 
roents  are  final,  belief  absolute,  and  rest 
the  consummation  of  happiness.  In  a 
manly  civilization,  everything  gained  is 
a  **  stepping-stone  to  higher  things ;  " 
all  beliefs  are  held  subject  to  revision 
under  broader  knowledge ;  and  the  fu- 
ture is  a  perpetual  warfare,  glorified  in 
the  prospect  of  perpetual  triumphs. 
The  two  conceptions  of  life  are  opposites, 
and  the  Pope  is  the  representative  of 
the  attempt  to  give  the  former  a  new 
lease  of  existence,  after  its  natural  ca- 
reer is  ended.  Bomanism,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  ultramontanism — and  the  object 
of  the  Council  is  to  identify  the  two — is 
a  prodigious  effort  to  put  fall-grown 
Christendom  back  into  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  the  giant^s 
mighty  limbs  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
bands  of  babyhood. 

IK  JL  OOKYBHT. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  will 


be  found  in  the  present  number,  in  an 
interesting  article  by  a  Catholic,  telling 
her  experience  as  a  pupil  in  the  convent 
school  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  on  the  upper 
part  of  this  island.  She  shows,  all  the 
more  clearly  for  not  designing  it,  howthe 
Protestant  girls  in  such  schools  are  sur- 
rounded with  influences  which  tend,  not 
to  oonvince  their  minds  of  the  Catholic 


creed,  but  to  mould  their  souls  to  Cath- 
olic obedience.  Except  in  a  few  rare  in- 
tellects, trained  to  close  thinking,  the 
arguments  which  abstractly  sustain  be- 
liefs are  of  little  consequence,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mould  in  which  the  dis- 
positions are  cost  by  habit  and  asso- 
ciation. It  is  not  reasoning  that  makes 
Catholics ;  it  is  not  often  reasoning  that 
unmakes  them.  But  take  a  tender,  im- 
pressive heart,  while  young;  surround 
it  with  imposing  altars  and  services  of 
devotion,  and  with  associates  who  wor- 
ship unthinkingly,  and  it  must  be  one  of 
rare  independence  if  it  ever  learns  free 
thought.  Most  of  such  pupils  would  bo 
made  slaves  of  any  superstition,  how- 
ever gross ;  but  the  grand  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  unquestion- 
ed goodness  it  has  often  produced,  give  it 
peculiar  facility  in  the  work.  Parents 
who  want  their  children  to  be  taken  out 
of  this  century,  with  its  questionings  and 
its  intellectual  strifes  and  triumphs,  and 
set  down  in  an  age  of  undoubting  sub- 
mission and  narrow,  traditional  culture, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  send  them  to 
such  schools.  All  such  parents  will  ad- 
vocate State  grants  of  money  to  sectarian 
schools,  or  will  even  smile  at  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholics  to  overthrow  our  com- 
mon school  system  entirely,  in  order  that 
sectariau  and  theological  education  may 
be  general 

But  to  him  who  knows  what  the  glory 
of  the  human  race  really  is ;  who  "  would 
not  give  his  free  thought  for  a  throne ; " 
who  sees  that  skepticism,  not  authority, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  high  mental  cul- 
ture, and  that  an  infallible  teacher  of 
truth,  were  such  possible,  would  be 
the  worst  enemy  of  man,  and  would 
paralyze  his  energies  and  destroy  hie 
hopes  of  progress :  to  him  the  Catholic 
ideal  of  life  is  horrible,  and,  in  these 
days,  certain  to  be  rejected  of  men.  He 
is  grateful  forever  that,  if  to  the  angels 
is  given  the  truth,  to  him  is  given  the 
greater  search  for  truth ;  and  that  he 
knows  it  nobler  to  die  restlessly  seeking 
it,  than  to  live  stagnant  in  its  enjoyment. 
"  Tbe  oracles  are  dumb ;  '*  ages  ago, 

«  AU  the  fUn  aodi,  wKh  A  ery, 
Bendered  up  their  dolty  ; " 

and  the  poor  parody  upon  Apollo  that 
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now  mutters  over  beads  and  relics  in  the 
•Vatican  may  as  well  follow  them. 

"  Drop  thy  gray  ohin  on  thy  knee, 
O  thoa  palsied  mystery  I 

For  Fan  is  dead.** 

OHUBOH  AHD  STJLTS  IN  PXSriOITLTAiril. 

But "  every  man  has  a  pope  with- 
in him,"  as  one  of  the  early -Cfdvinists, 
striving  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  in- 
nate depravity,  used  to  say ;  and  devotion 
to  any  set  of  dogmas  seems  to  drive 
others  than  bishops  of  Home  practically 
to  daim  infallibility.  Pope  Sharswood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a  Bull  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  opinion,  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State,  that  siuce 
Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  its  free 
institutions,  therefore  a  bequest  to  an 
infidel  charitable  institution  is  void  I  It 
would  be  much  nearer  to  true  premises 
and  sound  logic  to  say  that,  since  univer- 
sal suffrage  is  the  foundation  of  our  in- 
stitutions, therefore  no  property  shall  be 
held  by  any  one  who  thinks  that  it  ought 
to  be  restricted.  But  such  law  would 
not  commend  itself  even  to  Judge  Shars- 
wood. Who  shall  define  infidelity?  Ca- 
tholics apply  the  name  to  Protestantism ; 
Episcopdians  to  Unitarianism;  Unitarians 
to  Spiritualism ;  followers  of  Agassiz  to 
Darwinism;  and  so  on — shall  the  right 
of  each  class  to  hold  property  be  deter- 
mined by  the  accident  of  a  Judge's  reli- 
gious creed  ?  If  so,  each  sect  will  be  a 
political  faction :  or  else  Christians  will 
organize  themselves  into  one  party,  and 
unbelievers  into  another,  and  contest 
judicial  elections.  But  there  never  yet 
was  a  direct  struggle  of  creeds  for  poli- 
tical supremacy  that  did  not  end  in  war 
or  anarchy.  It  is  perilous  ground  that 
a  judiciary  or  a  legislature  is  on,  when 
it  permits  the  laws  to  take  any  cogni- 
zance whatever  of  religious  belief;  but 
if  Judge  Sbarswood's  decision  is  law, 
the  established  church  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  religious  persuasion  of  its  Supremo 
Court  for  the  time  being. 

TBI  SUXB  OAKAL  f XSTXTAL. 

Maga  went  to  Suez  by  proxy,  at 


Surely  there  was  something  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
opening  "benediction,"  when  Moham- 
medan and  Catholic,  the  religion  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
flowed  into  one.  Thus  Eomanism, 
while  at  its  centre  rising  into  more  pre- 
sumptuous isolation  than  ever,  fuses  its 
skirts  more  and  more  with  its  old  an- 
tagonists, all  around  the  world.  But 
read  the  story,  and  learn  there,  too,  how 
the  sublimest  conception  of  genius  is 
dwarfed  and  dusted  by  the  contact — ^not 
so  much  with  everyday  life,  as  with 
Kings  and  Empresses,  flStes  and  celebra- 
tions. 

OLnCATBB  AXD  CITILIXATIOK. 

These  are  the  days  in  which  men 


undertake  to  account  for  every  thing ; 
and  it  is  quite  the  fashion  now  to  as- 
sume, if  all  other  explanations  fail  for 
any  fact,  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Mr.  Jevons,  the  statistician,  writes  in 
Nature  to  show  that  this  theory  explains 
why  the  cream  of  civilization  is  always 
found  in  temperate  zones;  but  he  ftdls 
to  observe  that  the  centre  of  culture, 
which  started  on  or  near  the  Equator, 
seems  to  have  moved  steadily  further 
and  further  from  it,  with  the  advancing 
centuries.  A  plausible  argument  might 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that 
human  progress  consists  in  growing 
adaptation  to  colder  climates,  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  Golden  Age  will  be  at 
the  North  Pole  I  The  westward  "  course 
of  empire  "  is  still  more  obvious ;  and 
would  sustain  the  theory,  for  instance, 
that  emigrants  towards  the  setting  sun 
lengthen  their  days  by  the  movement, 
and  so  do  more  work  than  station- 
ary nations,  and  accumulate  more 
power. 

H17MAK  BBPBODUCnOX. 

Other  Darwinites  are  at  work 


the  E[h6dive^s  kind  invitation,  and  had 
ft  jolly  though  varied  '*  time,"  as  will 
appear  at  length  from  the  lively  record 
of  it  in  some  of  the  foregoing  pages. 


devising  plans  for  the  practical  utiliza- 
tion of  the  "  origin  of  species  "  doctrine, 
by  applying  it  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race.  Permit  none  but  the 
best  specimens  of  man  to  produce  their 
kind ;  and  wed  them  by  the  most  per- 
fect roles  of  edentifio  adaptation ;  in- 
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trodncing  into  the  family-relation  all  the 
elegant  expressions  and  considerations 
which  adorn  the  lips  and  the  mind  of 
the  dog-fancier  or  the  horse-hreeder ; 
and,  hefore  manj  generations,  we  shall 
attain  a  higher  development  and  cnltnre 
than  has  yet  heen  dreamed  of!  Let  it 
be  so ;  bnt  how  ohvions  it  is  to  him  who 
is  not  Darwin-mad,  that,  nnder  any  such 
organization  of  society  as  this,  progress 
wonld  cease  to  he  an  object,  hecanse  life 
itself  wonld  no  longer  be  worth  having  I 
Whatever  is  beantifal  in  onr  civilization 
or  hopefnl  in  its  fatnre  is  bonnd  np,  on 
every  side,  with  the  great  central  fact 
that  persoxial  affection  is  commonly  the 
basis  of  marriage ;  and  we  cannot  ima- 
gine that  fact  done  away,  without  deso- 
lating the  world. 

But  perhaps  onr  scientific  socialists 
are  not  half  in  earnest;  and  do  not 
really  mean  that  love  shall  only  be  made 
by  leave  of  Darwin,  and  that  a  compari- 
son of  **  points  "  in  pedigrees  shall  take 
the  place  of  courtship.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  as  suggesting  a  new  basis  for  the 
novel  of  the  future  that  we  must  under- 
stand them:  something  different  from 
the  worn-out  notions  of  ohivalric  love, 
which  in  our  money-seeking  days  seem 
gaudy,  if  not  tawdry  fancies.  Who  is  to 
write  the  first  romance  of  natural  or 
artificial  selection ;  and  to  give  artistic 
expression  to  the  beauty  and  necessity 
of  trampling  on  love  and  duty  together, 
and  seeking  ^*  affinities,^'  not  by  impulse, 
but  according  to  the  great  laws  by 
which  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
manhood  are  to  bo  produced  ?  The 
writer  who  has  so  well  reconstructed 
"the  stone  age"  in  a  novel  for  tlje 
geologists  might  do  as  much  for  the 
new  physiologists,  since  it  ought  to  be  as 
easy  to  look  forward  a  million  of  years 
as  backward.  But  by  the  time  their 
hope  is  fulfilled,  and  the  age  arrives  in 
which,  not  implements,  but  hearts  are 
made  of  stone,  our  descendants  will 
doubtless  be  as  far  improved  from  us  as 
we  are  from  the  head  of  our  great  fam- 
ily, the  "anthropoid  ape''  who  is  the 
father  of  us  all  I  And  they  will  wonder 
at  our  prejudices  in  favor  of  love,  and 
how  the  race  got  rid  of  them,  as  we 


wonder  what  has  become  of  our   an- 
cestors' tails. 

UNITBB8AL    DaPLIOITT. 

•^—  Science  has  much  more  definite 


information  to  give  on  the  present  nature 
of  man  than  on  his  origin  or  destiny.  The 
physiologist,  LerebouiUet,  was  studying 
recently  the  embryology  of  fishes.  In 
watching  the  development  of  the  eggs 
he  observed  that  occasionally  two  germs 
appeared  in  one  of  them,  just  as  some- 
times two  yelks  occur  in  a  hen's  egg. 
Each  of  these  twin-germs  usually  grew 
into  a  fish;  but  in  some  instances,  he 
saw  the  two  unite,  and  merge  into  a 
single  fish,  sometimes  with  two  heads, 
or  with  two  tails,  or  with  a  double 
spine.  But  sometimes  a  germ  showed 
signs  of  twofold  development,  and  part- 
ly formed  two  embryonic  heads;  and 
then  these  coalesced  entirely,  the  one 
half  of  each  disappeared,  and  an  ordi- 
nary and  single  fish  was  the  result. 

This  marvellous  observation  suggests 
that  what  we  call  individuality  may  real- 
ly be  a  profound  duplicity.  If  some 
fishes  are  dual,  why  not  all?  If  some 
vertebrates  are  so,  why  not  all,  indnd- 
ing  man?  The  parts  of  the  body  in  all 
vertebrate  animals  are  in  duplicate,  the 
two  sides  corresponding  in  wonderful 
symmetry.  Doubtless  the  human  germ, 
which  passes  at  its  origin  through  a  fish- 
like period,  is  as  capable  of  division  as 
the  fish  germ ;  and  many  a  one  is  per- 
haps, at  some  time,  divided,  partly  or 
wholly,  and  strives  for  development  into 
two  beings.  There  is  a  living  girl  with 
two  heads,  or  rather  two  girls  with  one 
body,  on  exhibition  in  this  country 
now ;  and  is  not  every  man  in  reality  a 
condensed  pair  of  Siamese  twins  f  Elec- 
trical experimenters  on  the  muscles  make 
a  man  laugh  on  one  side  of  his  face,  while 
he  is  weeping  on  the  other.  Surgeons 
know  that  when  one  side  only  of  the  brain 
is  injured,  the  mental  powers  are  often 
unimpaired.  Physicians  to  the  inisane, 
seeing  the  alternations  of  sanity  and  lu- 
nacy common  in  the  early  stages  of  men- 
tal disease,  are  almost  driven  to  believe 
that  either  half  of  the  head  may  go  crazy 
without  the  other.  Students  of  the  ever- 
laiting  controversy  abont  the  "  possessed 
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of  devils ''  may  easily  constrnot  a  theory 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  each  partly 
iadependent  la  acting  and  in  reoeiviog 
impressions,  which  will  account  for  most 
of  the  pazzling  facts  on  record.  And  then, 
if  any  man  must  have  his  double,  how 
mnch  better  to  keep  him  wrapped  in  the 
same  skin,  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  pro- 
per sel^  rather  than  wandering  at  large 


in  a  world  of  confusion^  halving  the  re- 
wards of  his  labor  and  multiplying  the 
embarrassment  of  his  scrapes  I  He  who 
made  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  should 
be  hero  to  work  up  this  situation ;  but 
there  is  consolation  for  his  absence,  if 
the  author  of  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  " 
or  the  author  of  "  My  Double  and  How 
he  Undid  Me  "  wUl  undertake  the  work. 


•••■ 


THE  ILIAD  IN  ENGLISH. 


A  NOTABLB  event  in  the  literary  woild 
is  the  appearance,  on  the  same  day 
vnth  this  number  of  our  Magazine,  of 
"The  Hiad  of  Homer,  translated  into 
English  blank  verse  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Volume  L,"  containing  Homer^s 
first  twelve  books.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  to  review  it  critically,  nor  to 
determine  how  far  it  is  to  mark,  in  the 
literature  of  this  century,  such  an  era  as 
Chapman^s  translation  of  Homer,  or  as 
Pope^s,  made  each  in  its  own  age.  Let 
us  even  grant  that  thought  is  now  too 
diversified  and  too  aggressive  to  be  so 
profoundly  influenced  as  it  once  was  by 
the  revival  of  an  old-world  epic;  yet 
the  fact  remains  that,  of  all  who  have 
ever  attempted  to  reproduce  in  English 
the  chief  poem  mankind  possesses,  our 
present  translator  is  the  most  truly 
poetic  in  his  own  endowments,  the  most 
elevated  above  what  is  artificial  in 
thought  and  afiected  in  style,  the  most 
in  sympathy,  in  his  own  writings,  with 
the  noble  simplicity  of  Homer.  We 
have  therefore  reason  to  expect  from 
him  better  means  than  the  English 
reader  has  hitherto  possessed,  of  read- 
ing, feeling,  and  understanding  the 
lUad. 

It  is  the  standing  challenge  of  the  crit- 
ics to  the  poets,  to  translate  Homer. 
But  they  often  demand  what  is  im- 
possible ;  and  their  victims  make  them 
great  sport  by  striving  for  it.  One 
translator  aims  to  write  just  the  poem 
which  Homer  would  write,  if  now 
with  us ;  as  useful  a  standard  as  a  gen- 
eral's, who  should  be  guided  by  the 


inquiry  how  Agamemnon  would  have 
planned  the  attack  on  Fredericksburg. 
Nor  does  Professor  Blackie  mend  the 
matter,  by  declaring  the  true  question  to 
be  what  the  Hiad  would  have  been,  if 
the  ancient  Greeks  had  spoken  modem 
English.  It  were  as  wise  to  ask  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  they  known 
nitro-glycerine  bombs  and  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species.  Modem  English 
could  not  be  the  speech  of  any  but  the 
people  that  has  produced  it.  To  re- 
write the  Hiad,  so  as  to  affect  readers  as 
the  original  affected  the  throngs  of 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  is  the  modest  hope 
of  another  translator,  who  does  not 
seem  to  see  that  he  must  first  convert 
this  age  to  implicit  faith  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  and  fill  us  all  with  pan- 
hellenic  patriotism.  Professor  Arnold 
would  teach  the  translator  to  "  repro- 
duce the  effect  of  Homer,"  too,  but  only 
the  effect  which  the  original  now  pro- 
duces on  scholars ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  very  worst  advice  ever  given.  For 
scholars  familiar  with  the  original  could 
not  endure  a  version  not  minutely  ac- 
curate, and  minute  accuracy  will  surely 
choke  epic  flow  and  fire. 

But  it  is  in  the  metres  they  have 
adopted  that  nearly  all  recent  trans- 
lators have  been  entangled  and  tripped 
up  by  their  theories.  The  outlines  of 
this  subject  are  seemingly  plain  enough, 
but  very  able  and  scholarly  men  have 
contrived  to  miss  them,  so  that  they 
deserve  a  brief  statement  here.  The 
Greek  hexameters  run  on  continuously ; 
they  flow  treelj  into  one  another ;  the 
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metro  pats  no  limits  upon  the  senti- 
ment, neither  confining  nor  stretching 
it ;  the  position  of  the  principal  pause 
varies  widely,  giving  varied  expression 
to  the  verse;  yet  each  line  is  under 
strict  metrical  laws,  which  give  it  a 
marked  form  that  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  prose.  Now  there  is  but 
one  metre  in  English  which  can  be  made 
to  resemble  the  Greek  heroic  verse  tol- 
erably in  all  these  particulars.  Rhym- 
ing couplets  or  stanzas  break  up  the 
great  current  into  eddies.  They  are 
always  overloaded  with  mere  filling,  or 
else  they  curdle  into  epigrams.  All  our 
ballad  metres  are  irregular,  loose,  des- 
titute of  dignity,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
freedom,  they  run  into  a  sing-song 
monotony  in  a  long  poem.  Our  pseudo- 
hexameters,  measured  off  by  accents, 
resemble  Greek  heroics  just  as  conversa- 
tion resembles  music;  the  one  sole 
metrical  element  of  the  hexameter,  the 
varied  intermixture  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  is  wanting  in  them.  They 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
movement  of  our  language,  which  is 
iambic,  and  not  dactylic,  and  is  barren 
of  spondees.  And  as  written  by  their 
strongest  defenders,  they  are  merely 
prose  run  mad,— except  that,  printed 
continuously  and  without  initial  capi- 
tals, many  pages  of  them  would  pass 
readily  for  sane  and  solid  prose  and 
never  be  suspected  of  any  disguise. 
Tlie  one  metre  left  to  claim  kindred 
with  the  Greek  hexameter  is  our  heroic 
blank  verse ;  a  poor  enough  representa- 
tive, in  some  respects,  but  by  far  our 
best.  Prosiness  is  its  danger,  but  not 
necessarily  its  doom. 

Since  this  point  is  so  much  contro- 
verted, it  demands  an  illustration.  Let 
us  take  the  strongest  possible  case 
against  our  heroic  verse,  as  handled  by 
Mr.  Bryant.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  translated  by 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  and  published  by  him, 
apart  from  the  context,  as  a  vindication 
of  the  powers  of  hexameter  verse.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  Dr.  Hawtrey  can  do, 
but  Professor  Arnold,  in  advocating  the 
English  hexameter,  says :  ^^  It  is  the  one 
VQr8ioii.of  any  part  of  the  Iliad  which 


in  some  degree  reproduces  for  me  the 
original  effect  of  Homer ;  it  is  the  best, 
and  it  is  in  hexameters."  Helen  is  on 
the  walls  of  Troy,  with  the  old  King, 
Priam,  and  points  out  one  after  another 
the  princes  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  field 
below ;  she  adds : 

^  *  Clearly  the  rest  I  bobold  of  the  dark-eyed  eons 

of  Aohala; 
Known  to  mo  well  are  the  faoes  of  all ;  their 

namoB  I  remember ; 
Two,  two  only  remain  whom  I  see  not  among  the 

commanders, 
Castor  fleet  in  the  car,>-Polydenke8  brave  with 

the  ccBtus,— 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine ; — one  parent  loved  of 

aa  infants. 
Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores  of 

loved  Lacedaunon  7 
Or,  though  they  oame  with  the  rest  in  ships  that 

bound  through  the  waters, 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the  coun- 
cil of  heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my  crime 

has  awakened  t  * 
**  So  said  she ;  they  long  since  in  earth's  soft  arms 

were  reposing, 
There  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  fatherland, 

XiaccdaDmon.*' 

It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  lay 
to  the  poor  hexameter's  charge  the  most 
unhomeric,  or  rather,  in  this  case,  anti- 
homeric  conceit  about  "reposing"  in 
"  Earth's  soft  arms,"  which  is  inserted 
into  the  last  line  but  one.  The  metre 
4ias  sins  enough  of  its  own,  and  it  must 
surely  be  a  broad  definition  of  verse 
which  will  include  that  line,  or  any  of 
the  three  preceding.  Here  is  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's version  of  the  same  passage : 

"  *  I  could  point  out  and  name  the  other  chiefs 
Of  the  dark-eyed  Aohaians.    Two  alone, 
Princes  among  their  people,  are  not  seen, — 
Castor  the  fearless  horseman,  and  the  skilled 
In  boxing,  Pollux,— twins  ;  one  mother  bore 
Both  at  one  birth  with  mo.    Did  they  not  como 
From  pleasant  Laceda)mon  to  tbo  war  ? 
Or,  having  crossed  the  deep  in  their  good  ships, 
Shun  they  to  fight  among  the  valiant  ones 
Of  Greece,  because  of  my  reproach  and  shame  f* 

**  She  spake ;  but  they  already  lay  in  earth 
In  Lacedaomon,  their  dear  native  land." 

There  is  one  obvious  error  here; 
Homer's  Helen  does  not  say  "one 
mother  bore  both  at  one  birth  with 
me,"  but  only  that  the  same  mother  was 
hers  and  theirs.  The  notion  that  Helen 
was  of  the  same  birth  with  Castor  and 
Pollux  first  appears  in  a  late  pseudo- 
Homeric  hymn.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
oversight,  hardly  to  bo  matched  else- 
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where  in  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  this  ver- 
sion is  surely  far  more  accurate,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  former  one ;  a  far  more 
perfect  representation  of  the  original. 
It  is  not  merely  better  poetry  in  itself, 
but  incomparai)ly  better  as  a  translation 
from  Homer.  Yet  the  Jiexametrista  put 
this  passage  forward  as  tlicir  picked 
and  champion  piece  of  work ;  while  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  hundred  others 
which  Mr.  Bryant  has  rendered  more 
admirably. 

Again,  let  us  bring  all  sides  of  this 
metrical  controversy  to  book  on  a  sin- 
gle line.  The  Grecian  commanders  anx- 
iously await  tidings  of  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
mede,  who  have  gone  to  make  a  night 
raid  on  the  tents  of  Rhesus.  Nestor 
suddenly  tells  them  that  he  hears 
horses'  feet  in  the  distance,  and  hopes 
it  may  be  his  friends  returning.  One 
beautiful  Greek  line  (x.  635)  says : 

**  A  sound  of  Bwift-footcd  horses  strikes  my  ears." 

This   is    exact,  but    the    Greek    is 
poetry,  and  our  English  is  bald  prose. 
How  do  the  translators  give  life  to  tho 
line  ?    Let  us  look  into  some  of  them. 
Old  Chapman  has  it : 

"  Mcthinks  about  mine  cars 
The  sounds  of  running  horaos  boat ;  ** 

which  is  not  Chapman's  worst,  but  i* 
scarcely  better  than  prose.  Pope  makes 
a  couplet  of  the  line : 

**  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hoar, 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  car ; " 

which  is  in  keeping  with  tho  general 
tone  of  Pope's  rhymed  poem,  but  the 
lirst  line  has  an  awkward  inversion  for- 
eign to  Homer's  directness,  while  the 
second  line  is  mere  filling,  put  in  for 
the  sake  of  tho  rhyme.  Cowper,  so 
famous  for  accuracy  and  dulness,  says  • 

**Tho  echoing  sound  of  hoofis  alarms  my  ear  •, '» 

which  is  worse  still ;  for  it  introduces 
two  ideas,  of  which  Homer  knows  noth- 
ing, the  echo  and  the  alarm,  the  first  of 
which  is  merely  impertinent,  while  the 
second  is  false  in  tone,  Nestor's  impulse 
being  not  apprehension  but  hope. 

Nor  do  the  more  recent  translators 
«»ucceed  much  better.  Blackie,  for  in- 
stance, has  it : 

'  There  smites  my  oar  the  tramp  ftili  near  of  nim- 
ble>fo.')ted  steeds  *, " 


where  the  jingle  is  unpleasant,  apart 
from  the  false  addition,  "near,"  said 
of  a  sound  so  remote  that  only  Nestor's 
sharp  hearing  could  perceive  it  at  all. 
But  this  is  again  a  sin  of  rhyme. 

Norgate  does  as  well  here  as  else- 
where with  his  "  dramatic  verso  :  " 

**  There  strikes  upon  my  ears 
A  clatt*ring  noise  of  nimble-lb«ted  horses ; '' 

though  Homer's  Nestor  was  in  toD 
much  haste  to  say  whether  the  noise 
"  clattered  "  or  not.  Simcox  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  most  of  the  trans- 
lators, who  try  to  measure  off  Greek 
hexameters  by  English  accents.  He 
makes  this  one  of  our  line : 

•*  Now  to  my  hearing  comes  tho  tramp  of  swift- 
•  ,  ■  footed  horses  ;  *^ 

which  is  merely  diluted  prose. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  however,  the  best 
thinker  and  most  accomplished  scholar 
who  has  given  us  an  Hiad  since  Pope, 
makes,  as  usual,  so  here  the  worst  work 
of  all  translators : 

•*My  ears  do  quiver  with  tho  tramp  of  nimblo- 
footed  horses.'' 

Surely    it    was    Bottom,   not    Nestor, 
who  was  so  **  translated  "  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  "  quivering  ears  I  " 
Earl  Derby  has  it  thus : 

"Methlnks 
Tho  sound  of  horses,  hurrying,  strikes  my  ear ; " 

and  this,  except  the  superfluous  "  me- 
thinks,"  is  exact  and  only  halts  a  little. 
Mr.  Bryant's  translation  of  the  line  in 
question  is  this : 

"  The  trampling  of  swift  steeds  Is  in  mj  ears  : " 

This  is  as  direct  and  as  idiomatic  as 
the  Greek;  it  is  literal  enough  for  a 
school  boy's  recitation ;  and  expresses, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Homer,  and  not 
unlike  Homer,  the  very  attitude  of  Nes- 
tor's mind  while  speaking. 

We  might  better  have  taken  for  this 
comparison  a  longer  passage  had  wo 
room  for  the  citations,  but  a  line  ir 
enough  to  show  at  least  how  so  many 
have  failed,  if  not  so  clearly  how  well 
one  has  succeeded.  To  show  this  we 
must  drop  the  other  translators,  and 
look,  for  a  little,  to  Mr.  Bryant  alone ; 
assured  that,  if  he  fail  us,  our  chance  of 
an  English  Homer  is  small.  Let  us  turn 
to  a  few  passages  of  high,  but  varied 
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excellence  in  the  original,  and  see  how 
the  translator  has  done  his  work. 

The  priest  Chryscs,  whose  daughter 
has  been  seized  by  the  Greeks,  is  grimlji 
insulted  when  he  applies  to  Agamem- 
non for  permission  to  ransom  her.  The 
icing  orders  him  to  go : 

"  Tho  aged  man  in  fear  obeyed 
The  mandate,  and  in  silence  \7alked  apart. 
Along  the  many-aoundlng  ocean-side, 
And  fervently  he  prayed  the  monareh>god, 
Apollo,  golden-haired  Latona*s  son  :— 

*  Hoar  me,  thon  bearer  of  the  Bilver  bow 
Who  gnardest  Chrysa,  and  the  holy  isle 
Of  Cilia,  and  art  lord  in  Tcncdos, 
O  Bmintheos  1  if  I  ever  helped  to  deck 
Thy  gloriooB  temple,  if  I  ever  bnmed 
Upon  thy  altar  the  fat  thighs  of  goats 
And  bullocks,  grant  my  prayer,  and  let  thy  shafts 
Avenge  upon  the  Greeks  the  tears  I  shed.* 

"  So  spake  he  sapplicaiing,  and  to  him 
Phcebus  Apollo  hearkened.    Down  he  come, 
Down  from  tho  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount, 
Wrathful  in  heart ;  his  shoulders  bore  the  bow 
And  hollow  quiver  ;  tlicro  the  arrows  rang 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  angry  god. 
As  on  ho  moved.    lie  came  as  comes  tne  night. 
And,  seated  from  the  ships  aloof,  sent  forth 
An  arrow ;  terrible  was  heard  tho  olang 
Of  that  resplendent  bow.    At  first  he  smote 
Tho  mules  and  the  swift  dogs,  and  then  on  man 
H»  turned  tho  deadly  arrow.    All  around 
GUred  evermore  tho  fi*equent  funeral  piles/* 

The  following  seems  to  us  a  very  hap- 
py rendering  of  a  few  remarkable  lines 
(Book  L  470-487) : 

*  Meantime  tho  Arglve  youths,  that  whole  day 

long, 
Sang  to  appease  the  god ;  they  chanted  forth 
Iligh  anthems  to  tho  archer  of  tho  skies. 
He  listened  to  tho  strain,  and  his  stern  mood 
Was  softened.    When,  at  length,  the  sun  went 

down 
And  darkness  fell,  they  gave  themselves  to  sleep 
Beside  the  fastenings  of  their  ships,  and  when 
Appeared  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn,  the  child 
Of  Morning,  they  returned  to  the  great  host 
Of  the  Achaians.    Fhoebus  deigned  to  send 
A  favoring  breeze  ;  at  once  they  reared  the  mast 
And  opened  the  white  sails;  the  canvas  swelled 
Heforo  the  wind,  and  hoarsely  round  the  keel 
The  dark  waves  murmured  as  tho  ship  fiew  on. 
80  ran  she,  cutting  through  the  sea  her  way. 
But  when  they  reached  the  great  Aohaian  host, 
They  drew  their  vessel  high  upon  the  shore 
Acong  tho  sands,  and  underneath  its  sides 
They   laid   long  beams  to  prop  the  keel,   and 

straight 
Dispersed  themselves  among  the  tents  and  ships." 

The  Greeks  have  fallen  into  despond- 
ency, even  into  panic;  Hector  adyises 
Agamemnon  to  gather  and  eocoorage 
them  (Book  ii.) : 

"*  Waste  we  no  time  in  prattle,  nor  delay 
The  work  appointed  by  the  gods,  but  send 


The  heralds  of  the  Achaians,  brazen-mailed, 
To  oall  the  people  to  the  fieet,  while  we 
Pass  in  a  body  through  their  vast  array 
And  wake  the  martial  spirit  in  their  breasts.* 

"  He  spake,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Followed  the  counse).    Instantly  he  bade 
The  loud-voiced  herald  summon  to  the  war 
The  long-haired  Argive*.    At  the  call  they  eamc^ 
Quickly  they  came  together,  and  the  kings, 
Nurslings  of  Jupiter,  who  stood  beside 
Atrides,  hastened  through  the  crowd  to  form 
The  army  into  ranks.    Among  them  walked 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  bearing  on  her  arm 
The  prieeless  s»gis,  ever  fiiir  and  new, 
And  undecajring  ;  from  its  edge  there  hung 
A  hundred  golden  fHnges,  fairly  wrought. 
And  every  ftinge  might  buy  a  hecatomb. 
With  this  and  fierce,  defiant  looks  she  passed 
Through  all  the  Achaian  host,  and  made  their 

hearts 
Imxmtient  for  the  march  and  strong  to  endure 
Tho  combat  without  pause, — for  now  the  war 
Seemed  to  them  dearer  than  the  wished  return, 
In  their  good  galleys,  to  the  land  they  loved. 

**  As  when  a  forest  on  the  mountain-top 
Is  in  a  blaze  with  the  devouring  flame 
And  shines  afsr,  so,  while  the  wsrriors  marohed. 
The  brightness  of  their  burnished  weapons  flashed 
On  every  side  and  upward  to  the  sky. 

**  And  as  when  water-fowl  of  many  tribes- 
Geese,  oranes,  and  long-necked   swans— disport 

themselves 
In  Asia's  flelds  beside  Cayster's  streams, 
And  to  and  firo  they  fly  with  screams,  and  light, 
Plock  after  flock,  and  all  the  fields  resound ; 
Or  as  when  flies  in  swarming  myriads  haunt 
The  herdsman^s  stalls  in  spring-time,  when  new 

milk 
Has  fllled  the  pails,— In  such  vast  multitudes 
Mustered  the  long-haired  Greeks  upon  tho  plain, 
impatient  to  destroy  the  Trojan  race. 

"  Then,  as  the  goatherds,  when  their  mingled 
flocks 
Are  in  the  pastures,  know  and  set  apart 
Each  his  own  scattered  charge,  so  did  the  chieCit 
Moving  among  them,  marshal  each  his  men. 
There  walked  King  Agamemnon,  like  to  Jove 
In  eye  and  forehead,  with  the  loins  of  Mars, 
And  ample  chest  like  him  who  rules  the  sea. 
And  as  a  bull  amid  the  hom6d  herd 
Stands  eminent  and  nobler  than  the  rest, 
So  Jove  to  Agamemnon  on  that  day 
Gave  to  support  tho  chiefs  in  port  and  mien.**— 

Homer  is  never  more  amazing  In  his 
power  over  the  reader  than  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  msh  or  rage  or  terror 
or  flight  of  hngo  masses  of  men.  Anoth- 
er passage  of  the  kind,  still  more  im- 
pressive than  the  last,  is  that  in  the 
fonrtli  hook,  where  the  two  armies  meet 
for  the  first  time  on  the  hattle-field.  \ 
Diomede  has  just  spoken ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Bryant  has  it, 

<'  He  spake,  and  fh>m  his  chariot  leaped  to  earth 
All  armed ;  the  mail  upon  the  monarch's  breast 
Rang  terribly  as  he  marched  swiftly  on. 
The  boldest  might  have  heard  that  sotmd  witb 
fear. 
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"  As  when  the  ocean-billows,  wave  on  wave, 
Are  pushed  along  to  the  resounding  shore 
Before  the  western  wind,  and  first  the  suxge 
Uplifts  Itself,  and  then  against  the  land 
Dashes  and  roars,  and  round  the  headland  pealu 
Tosses  on  high  and  spouts  its  foam  a&r, 
So  moved  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Greece 
To  battle,  file  succeeding  file,  each  chief 
Giving  command  to  his  own  troops ;  the  rest 
Marched  noiselessly :  you  might  have  thought  no 

voice 
Was  in  the  breasts  of  aU  that  mighty  throng, 
Bo  silently  they  all  obeyed  their  chiefs. 
Their  showy  armor  glittering  as  they  moved 
In  firm  array.    But,  as  the  numerous  fiook 
Of  some  rich  man,  while  the  white  millL  is  drawn 
Within  his  shoepfold,  hear  the  plaintive  call 
Of  their  own  lambs,  and  bleat  incessantly,— 
Buch  clamors  fh>m  the  mighty  Trojan  host 
Arose ;  nor  was  the  war^sry  one,  nor  one 
The  voice,  but  words  of  mingled  languages, 
For  they  trere  called  from  many  difllBrent  climes. 
These  Mars  encouraged  to  the  fight ;  but  those 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas.    Terror  too  was  there* 
And  Fright,  and  Strife  that  rages  unappeaaed|— 
Bister  and  comrade  of  man^slaying  Mars, — 
Who  rises  small  at  first,  but  grows,  and  lifts 
Her  head  to  heaven  and  walks  upon  the  earth. 
She,  striding  through  the  crowd  and  heightening 
The  mutual  rancor,  flung  into  the  midst 
Contention,  source  of  bale  to  all  alike. 

"  And  now,  when  met  the  armies  in  the  field, 
The  ox-hide  shields  encountered,  and  the  spears, 
And  might  of  warriors  mailed  in  brass ;  then 

clashed 
The  bossy  bucklers,  and  the  battle  din 
Was  loud;  then  rose  the  mingled  shouts  and 

groans 
Of  those  who  slew  and  those  who  fell  *,  the  earth 
Ilan  with  their  blood.    As  when  the  winter  streams 
iiush  down  the  mountain-sides,  and  fill,  below, 
With  their  swift  waters,  i>oured  from  gushing 

springs, 
Some  hollow  vale,  the  shepherd  on  the  heights 
Hoars  the  far  roar, — such  was  the  mingled  din 
That  rose  from  the  great  armies  when  they  met.'^ 

The  familiar  account  of  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth 
book,  is  translated  with  a  straightfor- 
ward fidelity  to  the  manly  tenderness  of 
the  original,  which  could  be  fairly  repre- 
sented only  by  an  extract  beyond  our 
limits,  liut  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  bat- 
tle in  the  eighth  book  is  decided  must  bo 
quoted,  if  only  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
quisitely simple  transition  from  the  ac- 
tion of  Zeus  to  the  effect  on  the  combat- 
ants, which  is  so  well  preserved  in  Mr. 
Bryant's  rendering : 

"Now  in  their  tents  the  long-haired  Greeks  had 
shared 
A  hasty  meal,  and  girded  on  their  arms. 
The  Trojans,  also,  In  their  city  armed 
Themselves  for  war,  as  eager  for  the  fight. 
Though  fewer ;  for  a  hard  necessity 
Forced  them  to  combat  for  their  little  ones 
And  wives.    They  set  tho  city-portals  wide,         ' 


And  forth  the  i>eople  issued,  foot  and  horse 

Together,  and  a  mighty  din  arose. 

And  now,  when  host  met  host,  their  shields  and 

spears 
Were  mingled  in  disorder ;  men  of  might 
Encountered,  cssed  in  mail,  and  bucklers  clashed 
Tbeir  bosses  ;  loud  the  danrar:  cries  of  pain 
And  boastftil  shouts  arose  from  those  who  fell 
And  those  who  slew,  and  earth  was  drenched  with 
blood. 
*<  While  yet 't  was  morning,  and  the  holy  light 
Of  day  grew  bright,  the  men  of  both  the  hosts 
Were  smitten  and  were  slain ;  but  when  the  sun 
Stood  high  ic  middle  heaven,  the  All-Father  took 
His  golden  scales,  and  in  them  laid  the  fates 
Which  bring  the  sleep  of  death,— the  £Eite  of  those 
Who  tamed  the  Trojan  steods,  and  those  who  war- 
red 
For  Greece  in  brazen  armor.    By  the  midst 
He  held  the  balance,  and,  behold,  the  &to 
Of  Greece  in  that  day^s  fight  sank  down  until 
It  touched  the  nourishing  earth,  while  that  of 

Troy 
Rose  and  fiew  upward  toward  the  spacious  heav- 

en. 
With  that  the  Godhead  thundered  terribly 
From  Ida's  height,  and  sent  his  lightnings  down 
Among  the  Achaian  army.    They  beheld 
In  mute  amasement  and  grow  pale  with  fear. 

"  Then  neither  dared  Idomeneus  remain. 
Nor  Agamemnon*  on  the  ground,  nor  stayed 
The  chieftains  AJaz,  ministers  of  Mars." 

The  closing  lines  of  the  eighth  book 
are  famous  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
the  merits  of  yarious  versions  of  them, 
as  of  a  test  passage,  have  been  discussed 
at  length  by  critics.  The  poet  laureate 
of  England,  responded,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  an  unfortunate  challenge  by  Professor 
Arnold,  in  his  essay  "On  Translating 
Horner,'^  and  published  a  translation 
of  them,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work 
of  man.  With  tliis  familiar  gem  byilr. 
Tennyson,  there  is  certainly  no  version 
in  our  language  that  will  bear  compari- 
son, except  this  of  Mr.  Bryant : 

**  So  Hector  spake,  and  all  the  Trojan  host 
Applauded  *,  from  the  yoke  forthwith  they  loosed 
The  sweaty  steeds,  and  bound  them  to  the  cars 
With  halters  ;  to  the  town  they  sent  in  haste 
For  oxen  and  the  fatlings  of  the  fioek, 
And  to  their  homes  for  bread  and  pleasant  wine. 

**So,    high  in  hope,  they  sat  the  whole  night 
through 
In  warlike  lines,  and  many  watch-fires  blazed. 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  look  brightly  forth 
Round  tlie  clear-shining  mocn,  while  not  a  breeze 
Stirs  in  the  depths  of  air,  and  all  the  stars 
Are  seen,  and  gladnet>s  fills  the  shrpherd's  heart. 
So  many  fires  In  sight  of  Ilium  biased, 
Lit  by  the  sons  of  Troy,  between  the  diips 
And  eddying  Xnnthus  :  on  the  plain  there  shono 
A  thousand  ;  fifty  warriors  by  each  fire 
Sat  in  its  light.    Tlioir  steeds  beside  the  car»— 
Champing  their  oats  and   their  white  barley- 
stood, 
And  waited  Ibr  the  golden  mom  to  rlao.^' 
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We  dose  our  citations  with  one  passage 
descriptive  of  the  achievements  of  a 
warrior;  one  which,  hesides  its  great 
merit  as  poetry,  is  corioaslj  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  aucient  warfare ;  and  in 
which,  while  there  is  room  for  criticism 
in  details,  the  tone  of  the  original  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  caught  by  Mr.  Bryant 
as  by  no  previous  translator. 

"  Next  on  Piaander  and  Hippoloohna 
Atridea  ruahed,— brave  warriora  both,  and  aons 
Of  brave  Antimacboa,  the  chief  who  took 
Gold  and  rich  gifba  firom  Paria,  and  refoaed 
To  let  the  Trojana  render  Helen  back 
To  falr-halred  Menelana.    Hla  twn  aona, 
Both  in  one  car,  and  reigning  their  fleet  ateeda, 
Atridea  intercepted  ;  they  let  fUl 
The  embroidered  roins,  dlamayed,  aa,  lion-like. 
Forward  he  oame ;  and,  cowering,  thna  they  pray- 
ed:— 
**  *  Take  ns  aUve,  Atridea,  and  accept 
A  worthy  ranaom,  for  Antimachna 
Keepa  in  hia  halla  large  treaanrea,— braaa  and  gold. 
And  weU-wronght  atecl ;  and  he  will  send,  from 

thCM, 

Uncounted  gifta  when  be  ahall  hear  that  we 
Are  spared  alire  and  at  the  Grecian  fleet. 

**  *  Since  then  yonr  fkther  is  Antimachna, 
The  chief  who  in  a  Trojan  council  once 
Proposed  that  Menelans,  whom  we  sent 
A  legate  with  Ulysses  the  divine, 
Should  not  return  to  Oreeoe,  but  suffer  death, 
Tour  blood  must  answer  for  your  Dather'a  guilt.' 

**  So  apake  the  king,  and,  striking  with  his  spear 
Pisander'a  breast,  he  dashed  him  ftrom  the  car. 
Prone  on  the  ground  he  lay.    Hippolocbus 
Leaped  down  and  met  the  sword.    Atrides  lopped 
Hia  handa  and  drare  the  weapon  through  his  neck. 
And  aent  the  head  to  roll  among  the  crowd. 


And  then  he  left  the  dead,  and  rushed  to  where 
The  ranka  were  in  diaorder ;  with  him  went 
Hla  weU-armed  Greeks :  there  they  who  fought 

on  foot 
Slaughtered  the  flying  foot ;  the  horaemen  there 
Clove  horsemen  down ;   the  courser^  trampling 

feet 
Raised  the  thick  dust  to  shadow  all  the  plain  ; 
While  Agamemnon  cheered  the  Achaiana  on, 
And  chased  and  Blew  the  foe.    As  when  a  fire 
Seizes  a  thick-grown  forest,  and  the  wind 
Drives  It  along  in  eddies,  while  the  trunks 
Fall  with  the  bongha  amid  devouring  flamca. 
So  fell  the  flying  Trojana  by  the  hand 
Of  Agamemnon.    Many  high-maned  ateeda 
Dragged  noiaiiy  their  empty  cars  among 
The  ranka  of  battle,  never  more  to  bear 
Their  charioteera,  who  lay  upon  the  earth 
The  vulturous  feast,  a  sorrow  to  their  wives. 
"  But  Jove  beyond  the  encountering  anna,  the 

dust. 
The  carnage,  and  the  bloodshed  and  the  din 
Bore  Hector,  while  Atrides  in  pursuit 
Waa  loudly  cheering  the  Achaiana  on. 
Meantime  the  Trojans  fled  across  the  plain 
Toward  the  wild  flg-trce  growing  near  the  tomb 
Of  ancient  Una,  son  of  Dardanus,— 
Eager  to  reach  the  town ;  and  still  the  son 
Of  Atreus  followed,  shouting,  and  with  hands 
Blood-stained  and  dust-begrimed.  And  when  they 

reached 
The  Scasan  portala  and  the  bcechen  tree. 
They  halted,  waiting  for  the  rear,  like  beevea 
Chased  panting  by  a  lion  who  has  come 
At  midnight  on  them,  and  has  put  the  herd 
To  flight,  and  one  of  them  to  certain  death,— 
Whose  neck  he  breaks  with  his  strong  teeth  and 

then 
Devours  the  entraila,  lapping  up  the  blood. 
ThuB  did  Atrides  Agamemnon  chase 
The  Trojans ;  still  he  slew  the  hindmost  *  still 
They  fled  before  him.** 


•»• 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


Next  to  anecdotes  of  men  of 

letters,  which  we  consider  the  most 
entertaining  of  all  kinds  of  gossip,  are 
anecdotes  of  men  of  kindred  professions, 
as  the  Law,  Physic,  and  Diyinitj.  Quite 
a  library  might  be  got  together,  of 
which  these  should  be  the  specialty. 
Mr.  J.  C.  JeaffresoD,  for  instance,  an 
English  litterateury  who  sometimes  con- 
descends to  novel-writing,  has  compiled 
"A  Book  about  Lawyers,''  and  "A 
Book  about  Doctors ; ''  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Paxton  Hood,  another  English  litUrO' 
teuTj  of  no  note,  has  manufactured, 
Lamps^  Pitchers, and  Trumpets;  Leeturee 
an  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher,  of  which 
Uie  second  series  has  lately  been  pub- 


lished by  Mr.  M.  W.  Dodd.  It  is  not  so 
readable  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  books, 
partly  because  Mr.  Hood,  who  is  a  min- 
ister, writes  from  a  ministerial  point  of 
yiew,  and  partly  because  the  materials 
are  not  so  abundant.  It  is  rather  solenm 
reading,  on  the  whole,  as  may  be  infer- 
red irom  the  subjects  of  the  lectures^ 
which  arc  on  "  The  Pulpits  of  our  Age 
and  Times ;  "  "  On  Arrangement  of 
Texts  by  Division;"  "Concerning 
Written  and  Extemporary  Sermons;*' 
''  On  Effective  Preaching  and  the  Foun- 
dations of  Legitimate  Success;"  and 
"On  the  Mental  Tools  and  Apparatus 
Needful  for  the  Pulpit"  There  are, 
however,  good  things  scattered  through 
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the  graye  portions  of  it,  and  the  best 
are  anecdotes  of  the  clergy.  Here  is 
one :  A  Sunday-school  teacher  examin- 
ing his  class,  asked,  "  Who  was  Euty- 
chus  ? "  ^'  A  young  man  who  heard 
Paul  preach,  and  falling  down,  was 
taken  up  dead."  "  And  from  the  cir- 
cumstances what  do  we  learn?" 
*'  Please,  sir,  that  ministers  should  not 
preach  long  sermons."  Another  recalls 
the  anecdote  of  the  scholar  who  re- 
fused, on  his  deathbed,  to  listen  to  the 
priest  who  was  declaiming  to  him  about 
the  bliss  of  Paradise,  because  he  spoke 
such  execrable  Latin  I  It  is  to  this 
effect,  in  the  rather  inelegant  language 
of  Mi.  Hood:  '^When,  in  a  Turkish 
mosque,  one  with  a  yery  harsh  voice 
was  reading  the  Koran  in  a  loud  tone, 
a  good  and  holy  Mollah  went  to  him 
and  said :  *  What  is  your  monthly  sti* 
pend  ? '  And  he  answered,  *  Nothing.' 
Then  said  he,  *Why  give  thyself  so 
much  trouble  ? '  And  he  said,  *  I  am 
reading  for  the  sake  of  God.'  The 
good  and  holy  Mollah  replied,  *For 
God's  sake  do  not  read;  for  if  you 
enumerate  after  this  manner,  thou  wilt 
cast  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  ortho- 
doxy.' "  Among  apt  texts,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  of  anecdotes  extant,  we 
remember  none  better  than  the  one 
which  James  the  First,  of  England,  and 
Sixth  of  Scotland,  heard  on  his  arrival 
in  London:  "James  L  and  Sixth,  a 
doublc-sminded  man,  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways."  Concerning  Young's  Mght 
Thoughts,  which  he  considers  as  fine  a 
piece  of  declamation  as  anything  in  the 
language,  Mr.  Hood  relates  an  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Beat  tie :  "  I  used  to  devour  his 
'Night  Thoughts,'  with  a  satisfaction 
not  unlike  that  which,  in  my  younger 
years,  I  have  foimd  in  walking  alone  in 
a  churchyard,  or  on  a  wild  mountain 
by  the  moon  at  midnight.  When  I 
first  read  Young,  my  heart  was  broke 
to  think  of  the  poor  man's  afflictions. 
Afterward  I  took  into  my  head,  that 
where  there  was  so  much  lamentation, 
there  could  not  be  excessive  suffering, 
and  I  could  not  help  applying  to  him, 
tometimes,  those  lines  of  a  song : 

*  BelieT«  me,  the  Shepherd  but  feigns 
He*i  wretched,  to  ihow  he  hM  wit* 


On  talking  with  some  of  Dr.  Young's 
Mends,  in  England,  I  have  since  found 
that  my  conjectures  were  right,  for 
that  while  he  was  composing  the 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  he  was  really  as 
cheerful  as  any  man."  Mr.  Hood  might 
have  added,  on  his  own  account,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  Young  should 
not  have  been  cheerful,  as  he  had  no 
heart  to  speak  of,  and  was  successful 
beyond  his  deserts.  One  of  the  rep- 
resentative preachers,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hood  writes  with  admiration,  is  the 
Rev.  P.  W.Robertson,  of  whose  funeral, 
which  was  attended  by  Jews,  Unita- 
rians, Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  and 
Churchmen,  he  says,  that  it  adds  some- 
thing to  the  pathos  of  that  procession 
to  know,  how  among  the  followers  was 
one  remarkable  lady,  wending  her  way 
on  foot — Lady  Byron— who  would  not 
go  in  her  carriage;  ** unworthy,"  as 
she  said,  "  to  ride  after  such  remains." 
This  action  on  the  part  of  her  ladyship 
may  have  been  as  admirable  as  Mr. 
Hood  seems  to  think;  but  judging 
from  our  present  view  of  her  character, 
it  was  more  nearly  related  to  what  the 
poet  calls  the  devil's  darling  sin, — 

**  The  pride  that  apes  humility." 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  who 

has  successfully  opened  a  new  vein  in 
letters,  should  not  know  when  it  is 
worked  out ;  but  must  needs  go  on  sift- 
ing sand,  and  breaking  quartz,  for  a 
few  grains  of  the  shining  ore.  Such  a 
one  is  Miss  Manning,  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  delighted  the  world  with  "The 
Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary 
Powell;"  and  has  since  been  delight- 
ing herself  (we  trust  so,  at  least,  since 
other  delight  is  out  of  the  question) 
with  a  succession  of  similar  works — at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  a-year — each 
weaker  than  its  predecessor,  the  last 
being  The  Spanish  Barber  (M.  W.  Dodd), 
of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  may 
be  very  nice  reading  for  children  of  a 
pious  turn  of  mind ;  but  is  not  of  much 
consequence  to  any  body  else.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  this ;  for  we  have  the  pleas- 
anteet  memories  of  "  Mary  Powell "  and 
"  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
and  the  belief  that  a  stirring  as  well 
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as  interesting  story  might  be  written 
about  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in 
Spain.  We  know  what  Borrow  made 
of  the  subject  in  his  well-known  work ; 
but  then  there  are  writers— and  writers. 
Miss  Manning  should  have  remained 
contented  with  her  early  laurels,  for  she 
is  gathering  very  poor  substitutes  for 
them  now. 

The  success,  in  this  country,  of 

a  work  like  Fronde's  EMory  of  Eng- 
land (Scribner  &  Co.)  is  indicative  of  a 
larger  class  of  cultivated  readers  than 
certain  other  literary  facts  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  and  its  reprint  in  cheaper 
form  than  the  original  issue  is  a  sign 
that  the  publishers  at  least  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  class  can  be  readily 
enlarged.  We  note  the  fact  with  pleas- 
ure, which  is  not  diminished  because  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  wonder,  first 
that  so  many  Americans  should  to-day 
be  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
land of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth ;  and,  second,  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  accept  a  history  as  lengthy 
as  Mr.  Fronde's.  From  the  fall  of  Wol- 
sey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  con- 
siderably less  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  while  we  admit  the  period  to  have 
been  an  important  one,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  justice  might  have  been  done^ 
to  it  in  less  than  a  dozen  volumes.  If 
history  is  to  be  written  at  this  rate 
hereafter,  we  must  either  confine  our- 
selves exclusively  to  reading  the  history 
of  some  one  coimtry,  or  reign,  pr  give 
up  the  reading  of  history  altogether ; 
for  what  with  the  newspapers  we  must 
read,  the  novels  we  all  skim  over,  and 
the  poems  we  ought  to  look  at,  there 
will  be  no  leisure  left  for  it.  For  this 
particular  "  History  "  of  Mr.  Fronde's, 
it  is  ably  rather  than  brilliantly  written, 
and  in  as  fair  a  spirit  as  we  could  ex- 
pect, when  we  remember  that  the  object 
of  Mr,  Froude,  or  one  of  his  objects,  was 
to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Whether  or  no  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  will  probably  be  decided 
by  his  readers  according  to  the  particu- 
lar bias  with  which  they  take  up  his 
work.  For  ourselTes  we  think  that  he 
has  sacoeeded,  for  the  simple  reason  that 


his  Henry  the  Eighth  is  not  a  monster, 
but  a  man ;  not  a  faultless  man,  by  any 
means,  but  with  all  his  faults,  a  man. 
It  is  Mr.  Fronde's  belief  that  "some 
natural  explanation  can  usually  be  given 
of  the  actions  of  human  beings  without 
supposing  them  to  have  been  possessed 
by  extraordinary  wickedness,"  and  he 
gives  Henry  the  Eighth  the  benefit  of 
this  •belief,  fortifying  it  with  a  greater 
array  of  historical  documents  than  were 
ever  before  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
life  and  career.  The  substance  of  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  King's  charac- 
ter is  as  follows :  "  It  is  certain  that  if, 
as  I  said,  he  had  died  before  the  di- 
vorce was  mooted,  Henry  VHL,  like 
that  Roman  Emperor  said  by  Tacitus 
to  have  been  con$entu  omnium  dignu$ 
imperii  nisi  impercuset^  would  have  been 
considered  by  posterity  as  formed  by 
Providence  for  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  his  loss  would  have 
been  deplored  as  a  perpetual  calamity. 
We  must  allow  him,  therefore,  the  bene- 
fit of  his  past  career,  and  be  careful  to 
remember  it  when  interpreting  his  later 
actions.  Not  many  men  would  have 
borne  themselves  with  the  same  integ- 
rity ;  but  the  circumstances  of  those 
trials  had  not  tested  the  true  defects  in 
his  moral  constitution.  Like  all  princes 
of  the  Plantagenet  blood,  he  was  a  per- 
son  of  most  intense  and  imperious  will. 
His  impulses,  in  general  nobly  directed, 
had  never  known  contradiction;  and 
late  in  life,  when  his  character  was 
formed,  he  was  forced  into  collision 
with  difficulties  with  which  the  experi- 
ence of  discipline  had  not  fitted  him  to 
contend.  Education  had  done  much 
for  him ;  but  his  nature  required  more 
correction  than  his  position  had  per- 
mitted, whilst  unbroken  prosperity  and 
early  independence  of  control  had  been 
his  most  serious  misfortune.  He  had 
capacity,  if  his  training  had  been  equal 
to  it,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 
With  all  his  faults  about  him^  he  was 
still  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  the  man  best  able  of  all 
living  Englishmen  to  govern  England 
had  been  set  to  do  it  Itr  the  conditions 
of  his  birth."     The  reprint  of  Mr. 
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Fronde's  "  History  of  England  "  is  in 
monthly  installments  of  two  volumes, 
the  latest  ending  with  the  sixth  volume, 
which  closes  with  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary.  Typographically  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  original  edition,  and  is 
so  cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  ma- 
jority of  such  works,  as  to  have  attract- 
ed considerable  attention  in  England. 

If  Fiction,  which  was  never  be- 
fore so  abundant  in  our  literature,  and 
seldom  before  so  worthless,  is  not  des- 
tined to  extinction,  it  must,  we  think, 
soon  have  an  infusion  of  fresher  and 
healthier  blood  from  other  countries. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
France  will  supply  it,  though  it  might, 
if  Oeorge  Sand  would  only  write  up  to 
the  best  that  is  in  her;  as  Germany 
might,  if  Auerbach  and  Spielhagen 
were  only  as  popular  here  as  they  de- 
serve to  be ;  and  as  Norway  certainly 
might,  if  Bjomstjeme  Bjomson  could 
only  impart  to  our  novelists  some  of  his 
sympathetic  and  profound  insight  into 
nature.  The  translation  of  his  "  Ame  " 
ought  to  have  been  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  and  American  fiction,  as 
it  was  in  the  memory  of  some  o§its  read- 
ers, and  as  the  translation  of  his  Happy 
Bay  (Sever,  Francis  &  Co.)is  now  in  ours. 
It  is  a  trifle,  judged  by  the  present 
standard  of  plot  and  elaboration  of 
character,  but  it  is  such  a  trifle  as  only 
a  man  of  genius  could  have  produced. 
What  distinguishes  Bjomson  beyond 
any  writer  of  his  class  with  whom  we 
are  familiar,  is  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  youth  and  its  sweetest  emotions,  his 
knowledge  of  the  heart  in  the  first  flush 
of  virginal  love.  It  was  that  which 
made  "  Ame  "  so  delightful,  and  it  is 
that  which  makes  "  The  Happy  Boy  " 
so  enchanting.  It  has  no  plot  to  speak 
of,  being  a  few  pages  from  the  life-his- 
tory of  a  peasant  lad,  and  a  maiden  of 
better  birth,  who  grew  up  together  as 
children,  who  found  themselves  loving 
each  other,  and  who,  after  a  few  ob- 
stacles, were  married.  This  is  all  there 
is  of  it ;  but  then  how  exquisite  this  is, 
as  Bjomson  has  handled  it,  and  how 
lifelike  are  his  characters,  any  one  of 
whom,  and  there  are  six,  if^ould  aild  to 


the  reputation  of  any  living  novelist. 
"  The  Happy  Boy  "  is  as  perfect  of  its 
kind  as  the  idyls  of  Tennyson,  being, 
in  fact,  a  little  prose-idyl  of  peasant 
life  in  Norway. 

From  Mr.  John  Neal  we  have  a 

brisk  little  volume  entitled  Great  Mya- 
teries  and  Lktle  Fla{fues,  of  which  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  are  the  publishers.  It 
is  mainly  about  children,  concerning 
whom  Mr,  Neal  rattles  away  in  the 
highest  spirits,  which  we  share  with 
him  before  we  get  through.  A  portion 
of  the  book,  "  Children — what  are  they 
good  for?"  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Souvenir  "  about  forty  years  ago,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Neal  seems  to  have 
been  a  dUigent  reader  of  all  sorts  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  his  stock  of  chndish 
ana.  And  really  the  number  of  good 
things  he  has  collected  is  surprising. 
They  take  up  at  least  two  thirds  of  his 
book,  and  are  arranged  under  the  head 
of  "  Pickings  and  Stealings,"  a  heading 
which  exactly  suits  their  character.  We 
meet,  of  course,  with  stories  that  we 
were  familiar  with,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  welcome  on  that  account ;  for 
when  we  are  in  the  mood  for  reading 
jokes,  the  old  are  as  good  as  the  new. 
•We  commend  Mr.  Neal's  omnium  gath- 
erum to  the  lovers  of  light  reading,  as 
the  very  thing  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour. 

Th^  Sunset  Land,  or  th^  Great 

Paeiflc'Sl&pe^  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D., 
should  be  added  to  recent  works  on 
Califomia.  It  is  not  so  interesting  to 
us,  as  an  ardent  Califomian  would 
doubtless  find  it,  but  it  is  a  clever  little 
book,  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground. 
Mr.  Todd  writes  with  an  enthusiasm 
we  have  faith  in,  since  it  is  fortified 
with  facts,  in  the  first  place,  and  tem- 
perately expressed,  in  the  second  place. 
The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, in  which  Mr.  Todd  has  allowed 
himself  to  write  rapturously  of  Pull- 
man's sleeping  cars,  of  which  he  says : 
"Nothing  can  exceed  them,  unless  Pull- 
man should  excel  himself."  He  also 
adds,  concerning  Pullman:  "He  is  a 
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public  benefactor,  notwithstanding  he 
makes  it  profitable  for  himself."  For- 
tunate public,  and  still  more  fortunate 
Pullman  I 

If  writers  of  a  certain  sort  have 

of  late  years  disturbed  the  minds  of 
readers  of  the  Bible,  writers  of  another 
sort  have  added  largely  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. Whether  it  is  wise  for  the  aver- 
age reader  to  interest  himself  in  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  admits  of  a  doubt,  which 
does  not  exist,  so  far  as  Biblical 
knowledge  is  concerned.  As  regards 
Natural  History,  for  example,  our  fath- 
ers read  the  Bible  without  thinking 
much  about  it.  They  read  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah  that  Babylon  should  bo 
made  a  possession  of  the  bittern,  with- 
out asking  themselves  what  the  bittern 
was,  or  what  the  unicorn,  the  horn  of 
which  was  in  David^s  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  the  uplifting  of  his  own. 
They  were  content  to  know  that  Solo- 
mon compared  his  beloved  to  the  roe, 
or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of 
spice,  and  that  the  conies  were  but  a 
feeble  folk,  that  made  their  homes  in 
the  rocks.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
Bible  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  their  want  of  curiosity  concerning 
its  local  allusions,  but  the  lack  of  any 
thing  like  real  knowledge  at  the  time  * 
accounts  for  it  much  better.  •  Why  cul- 
tivftte  a  curiosity  there  was  no  means 
of  gratifying?  We  have  changed  all 
that  within  the  last  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years,  and  so  thoroughly  that  if  a  reader 
is  now  ignorant  of  Biblical  History,  it 
is  not  his  misfortune,  but  his  fault.  He 
can  correct  this  fault,  at  least  as  regards 
that  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  by 
turning  to  Bible  AnimaUy  a  handsome 
octavo,  of  upward  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  who  has  made  Natural  His- 
tory a  speciality,  and  who  writes  about 
it  in  this  instance  am  amore^  and  with 
a  fulness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  His  work,  in  his  own  words, 
is  "  a  description  of  every  living  crea- 
ture mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  fit)m 
the  ape  to  the  coral,^*  and  it  is  not 
only  this,  which  is  much,  but  it  is  also 
a  great  gallery  filled  with  portraits  of 


these  creatures,  an  illustrated  Zodlogical 
Garden,  or  Jardin  d€s  Plantes^  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  most  famous  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred illustrations  in  the  work,  drawn 
on  wood  by  good  English  artists,  who 
have  made  the  living  animals  thciv 
model,  while  the  accessory  details  have 
been  either  obtained  from  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  monuments,  from  actual  speci- 
mens, or  from  the  photographs  and 
drawings  of  the  latest  travellers.  Of 
these  illustrations  we  can  honestly  say, 
what  wo  cannot  of  much  of  the  wood 
engraving  of  the  day,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  well  done ;  the  larger  ones, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-four,  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  best  work  of 
the  best  kind  in  the  Holiday  Books  of 
the  past  season.  If  we  have  not  read 
"  Bible  Animals  "  so  thoroughly  as  we 
could  wish,  we  have  read  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  very  carefully  written ;  that  it 
abounds  in  curious  as  well  as  interest- 
ing information;  and  that  it  fills  a 
place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  what  may 
be  called  Biblical  Knowledge. 

From  Messrs.  Sever,  Francis  &  Oo. 

we  have  received  the  following  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  0/ Praise,  by  Houndell 
Palmer,  and  77ie  Sunday  Booh  of  Poetry^ 
by  0.  F.  Alexander,  two  dainty  little 
volumes  of  sacred  verse,  which  are  wor- 
thy of  the  favor  with  which  they  have 
been  received.  They  are  of  English 
origin,  the  editor  of  the  first,  Sir  Roun- 
dell  Palmer,  being  a  well-known  member 
of  the  bar,  who  was  Inspector-General 
under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Attorney- 
General  under  Lord  John  Russell,  while 
the  editor  of  tbe  last,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Ce- 
cil Francis  Alexander,  has  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 
Both  have  done  their  work  well ;  the 
gentleman  most  thoroughly,  the  lady 
most  agreeably.  In  the  matter  of  schol- 
arship we  know  of  no  collection  of  sa- 
cred verses  superior  to  "  The  Book  of 
Praise  ;^^  as  regards  the  taste  displayed, 
opinions  may  differ.  Wo  do  not  think 
very  highly  ourselves  of  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer's  Judgment,  as  shown  in  his  se- 
lections, though  we  admit  that  the  hym- 
nologists  whom  he  has  pressed  into  hia 
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service  are  quite  as  much  iu  fault  as  he. 
Having  a  wider  rauge  of  subjects  to  choose 
from  thaa  was  allowed  him,  we  could 
have  predicted  in  advance  that  *'  The 
Sunday  Book  of  Poetrj,"  would  have 
been  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  two.  It 
is  a  very  good  collection,  indeed,  and  it 
might  have  been  made  better,  if  tlie  early 
English  poets  had  been  drawn  upon  more 
largely.  As  it  is,  we  find  poems  here 
which  we  do  not  recall  in  similar  collec- 
tions, and  they  add  to  the  permanent 
value  of  the  work.  Such  are  the 
"  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,"  and  the  '*  Epi- 
taph upon  Wasland  and  Wife,"  by  Kicb- 
ard  Grashaw ;  "  Christ's  Ascension,"  by 
Henry  Moore  whom  we  take  to  be  Hen« 
ry  Moore,  the  Platonist,  and  Henry 
Vaughan's  *'  Peace."  Vaughan,  as  a  sa- 
cred poet,  leaves  Herbert  an  unmeasura- 
ble  distance  behind  him,  and  of  all  that 
Vaughan  wrote,  nothing  is  more  exqui- 
site than  the  opening  of  this  solemn 
lyric: 

"  Mj  eoul,  there  is  a  couotry, 

Afar  beyond  the  Btars, 
Where  Btands  a  winged  sentry 

All  Bkilfkl  in  the  wars. 

From  Herbert  we  have,  of  course, 
"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright," 
and  "  The  Resurrection,"  the  first  stanza 
of  which  is  perfect : 

**  I  got  me  flowers  to  strew  Thy  way  ; 
I  got  mo  boughs  off  many  a  tree  ; 
But  Thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 
And  brought^ttt  Thy  sweets    along  with 
Thee." 

Cowley  is  ill  represented  by  the  extract 
from  his  noble  Ode,  *'  In  the  Garden," 
which  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
given  entire ;  nor  has  Wallace  had  jus- 
tice done  his  talents  by  the  poem  on 
Youth  and  Age,  which  contains  the 
couplet  by  which  he  is  best  remembered, 

"  The  Boal*8  dark  oottage,battercd  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 
has  made.** 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  it  is 
over  in  good  taste  for  the  editors  of  such 
collections  as  this  to  qaote  their  own 
productions ;  but  waiving  the  question  of 
taste,  we  are  glad  that  the  editor  of  ^'  The 
Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  "  has  so  good  a 
reoord  to  show  as  in  the  last  poem  in  the 
ooUeotion,  which  we  copy,  in  the  belief 


that  her  poetry  is  as  little  known  to  our 
readers  as  to  ourselves. 

THE  CREATION. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  things  great  and  small, 
All  things  rare  and  wonderful. 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
lie  made  their  glowing  colors, 

liii  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate, 
God  made  them,  high  or  lowly, 

And  ordered  their  estate. 

The  purple-headed  mountain. 

The  river  running  by. 
The  sunset,  and  the  morning 

That  brightens  up  the  sky  \ 

The  cold  wind  in  the  winter, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun, 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden,— 

He  made  them  every  one. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood. 
The  meadows  where  we  play, 

The  rushes  by  the  water 
We  gather  every  day ; 

no  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  has  made  all  things  well  1 

A  pretty  little  volume  is  Lave  Songs 
and  Other  Poema^  by  Mary  Ainge  De 
Vere,  which  sees  the  light  through  tlie 
Fifth  Avenue  Publishing  Company.  AVe 
don't  know  who  Miss  De  Vere  is,  but 
she  has  a  poetical  name,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  talent  shown  here,  she  will 
one  day  make  it  better  known.  Her 
verses  are  unpretending,  which  is  a  good 
sign  in  this  age  of  pretence,  and  it  is  wo< 
manly  throughout,  the  womanliness  be- 
ing of  the  good,  old-fashioned,  lovable 
sort.  It  is  strongest  in  the  region  of  the 
affections,  which  are  not  so  much  culti- 
vated as  in  past  times,  and  there  is  a 
grace  about  its  warmth,  which  is  quite 
unusual  in  the  first  volumes  of  youny 
poets.  Faults  there  are,  of  course,  but 
they  are  not  very  bad  ones,  being  for  the 
most  part  the  results  of  womanly  care- 
lessness in  rhythms.  This  little  lyre,  for 
example,  is  good  for  the  satne  reason 
that  Herrick's  Trifles  are  good,  because 
there  is  not  a  word  too  much  or  too 
little  in  them. 

AT  THE  FERRY. 
Not  a  kiss— not  a  tear— 
Kot  even  so  much 
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As  an  uttered  word, 
—Not  a  touch  I 

Ob,  the  paselon,  the  pa!n, 

So  coldly  to  i>art  1 
But  I  gave  you  one  look, 

— Aud  my  heart. 

Ton  will  pardon  me  then, 

And  you  understand 
That  my  loul  is  jours, 

—Not  my  hand. 

There  are  indications  of  power  liere 
and  there,  as  in  the  first  part  of  ^*  Beqni- 
escat  in  Pace:" 

'*  God  receive  his  sonl  I— Amen. 

Cloee  and  seal  the  wide,  dark  eyes, 
Where  death's  awful  shadow  lies  ~ 
Sight  will  never  dawn  again  : 
No  mora  team  to  weep^ 
No  more  xcatch  to  keep. 
Nothing  but  endlesa  sleep  I  ** 


Qaito  as  good,  and  more  evenly  written, 
is  "Faith  Trembling,"  whose  last  two 
stanzas  mnst  close  our  brief  notice  of 
Miss  De  Vero'a  volume : 

"  If  I  were  only  made 

Patient,  and  calm,  and  pare,  as  angels  are, 
I  had  not  beeo  so  doubtful— eore  afraid 

Of  sin  and  care  ; 
It  would  seem  sweet  and  good 

To  bear  the  heavy  cro^s  that  martyrs  take, 
The  passion  and  the  praise  of  womanhood, 

For  my  Lord's  sake. 

**  But  strong,  and  fair,  and  young, 

I  dread  my  glowing  limbs— my  heart  of  Are, 
My  soul  that  trembles  like  a  harp  faU  strong 

To  keen  desire  I 
Oh,  wild  and  idle  words  1 

Will  Ood's  largo  charity  and  patience  be 
Given  unto  butterflies  and  singing  birds, 

And  not  to  me  1 " 


LITERATURE,  SOIENOE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

XOSTHLT  H0TE8  FRIPIRXO  FOR  PUTNAM^S  XAQASXNB. 


SiNOB  Maspero  contributOB  to  The  Aeade- 
.  my  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  drama  in 
the  Quicbua  language — the  ancient  tongue 
of  Peru — a  Spanish  translation  of  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Lima.  The  title  is 
*'  Oll&nta ;  or  the  seventy  of  a  Father  and 
the  Clemency  of  a  King."  Markham,  Tschu- 
dl,  and  other  traTcUers  in  Peru  have  already 
given  us  valuable  specimens  of  the  Quichua 
literature,  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  or  pastoral 
character ;  but  this  drama  of  OUanta,  if  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  genuine  literary  rclio 
of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  possesses  a  greater 
interest  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Sefior  Haspero,  however,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  written  after  the  Con- 
quest—possibly, indeed,  so  late  as  the  last 
century,  by  a  certain  Yaldez  de  Sicuani  He 
finds  the  characters  shadowy  and  dimly 
sketched,  and  the  pictures  of  Peruvian  life 
such  as  would  be  derived  from  tradition, 
rather  than  personal  knowledge,  in  the 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that 
the  Quichua  in  which  it  is  written  is  of  re- 
markable purity,  showing  no  evidence  of  that 
corruption  which  caiqe  upon  the  language 
with  the  Spanish  invasion.  We  quote  the 
following  little  song,  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
young  girls,  as  a  specimen  of  a  work  which 
has  a  great  literary  interest,  whatever  may 
hare  been  its  origin : 

"O  IMm,  forbear  to  pidk  away— The  on^  of  ny 
priofleH^Eat  not  thua— The  maiie  wtiioh 
ia  her  fi>odt— Ay  I  tuya  I  toya  I 

**  The  fruit  Is  now-white— The  Uade  ia  iandv— 

TOL.  T. — 25 


And,  till  noW|  unsolled ;— But  I  fear  your 

perching  on  it— Ay  I  tuya  I  tuya ! 
**  Your  wings  will  I  cut,— Your  talons  will  I  tear ; 

-Beware  I  I  will  entrap  you— And  cage  you 

closely.— Ay  I  tuya!  tuya  I 
*<  Thus  will  I  treat  you— If  you  eat  bnt  a  grain  I— 

Thus  will  I  treat  you— If  a  grain  ia  lost  !— 

Ay  1  tuya  I  tuya  I  '* 

The   1,041  St  volume  of  Tauchnitz* 

"  British  Authors,"  is  the  "  Doubtful  Plays 
of  William  Shakespeare,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Max  Moltke.  Out  of  the 
fifteen  plays,  which  have  been  partially  as- 
cribed to  Shakespeare,  the  following  six  have 
been  selected :  "  King  Edward  m. ;  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell ;  Locrine ;  A  Yorkshire  Trag- 
edy; The  London  Prodigal  and  The  Birth 
of  Merlin."  Moltke^s  view  is  that  each  of 
these  plays  bear  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
Shakespeare's  band.  The  same  author  has 
just  issued  a  popular  edition  of  selected 
plays— eighteen  in  number — ^in  a  cheap  form. 
Of  the  Oorman  version  in  a  single  volume, 
published  not  long  since,  16,000  copies  have 
already  been  sold. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 

glutting  the  fiction  market.  All  the  acknowl- 
edged masters  in  the  field,  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  are  still  active,  and  the  host 
of  their  nameless  imitators  seems  to  increase 
day  by  day.  The  advertising  columns  of  the 
London  literary  journals  are  still  crowded 
with  announcements  of:  "Forgotten  by  the 
Worid,** "  What  her  Face  itid,"  •«  The  Duke's 
Honor,'*  **  Beneath  the  Wheels,"  "The  Bar- 
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onet's  Sunbeam,"  "  Strong  Hands  and  Stead- 
fast Hearts,'*  &c..  &c.,  each  of  which,  we 
presume,  will  run  its  course  in  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  then  disappear  from  the  mem- 
ories of  its  readers.  In  France  the  usual 
steady  supply  continues,  although  very  few 
romances  have  risen  above  the  general  ele- 
gant level  of  performance.  About's  "  Ach- 
med  U  FellcJi "  (written,  apparently,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  "Eh6dive")  attracted  a 
little  attention,  thanks  to  the  Suez  Canal; 
but  George  Sand's  "  Pierre  qui  RottU  "  seems 
to  have  produced  little  or  no  impression. 
German  fiction,  however,  is  beginning  to 
receive  some  notice  in  France.  M.  R6n4- 
Taillandier,  in  the  Home  dcs  Deux  Monden^ 
discusses  Auerbach,  Schiicking,  Spielhagen, 
and  Hermann  Grimm  with  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  their  works,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  German  school,  so  long  in  the  back- 
ground, will  henceforth  take  a  good  compara- 
tive rank. 

In  Germany,  the  authors  are  devoting 

themselves  more  and  more  to  public  readings 
and  lectures.  They  find  that  the  effect  of  a 
successful  public  appearance  is  not  only  to 
increase  their  moderate  literary  incomes  by 
the  direct  returns,  but  also  through  the  in- 
creased sale  of  their  works.  Wilhelm  Jor- 
dan has  thus  already  achieved  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Nibelungen,"  while  Spielhagen's 
marked  success  will  certainly  not  injure  the 
prospects  of  his  next  work.  The  last  novel 
of  much  importance  in  Germany  is  Roden- 
beig's  "  By  the  Grace  of  God :  a  Romance 
of  the  Days  of  Cromwell,"  which  has  just 
appeared,  in  five  volumes.  Among  the  char- 
acters are  Charles  I.,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Cromwell,  and  Milton.  The  work  is 
pronounced  by  a  competent  German  critic  to 
be  "  one  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  our  day,  in  the  field  of  historical  romance." 

Eight  new  volumes  of  dramatic  poetry 

have  appeared  in  Germany  since  our  last  re- 
port ;  but  not  one  of  them  (so  far  as  we  can 
judge  deserves  any  particular  notice. 

!ntu8  Tobler,  of  St.  Gall,  Smtzerland, 

who  is  called  "The  Nestor  of  Palestinolo- 
gists ! "  has  republished  the  Latin  text  of 
three  narratives  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  The 
first,  apparently  genuine,  was  written  by  a 
nameless  pilgrim ;  the  second,  also  authentic, 
by  St  Panla  of  Rome,  and  the  third  by  a 
certain  Theodore.  The  narratives,  although 
ftegmentary,  poesess  a  certain  value  for  theo- 
logy lAodenti.  'Williams  &  Noigate  iMue 
^VQik  In  London. 


Another  of  Michelet^s  series  of  clever, 

sentimental,  fantastic,  philosophical  volumes 
has  just  appeared  in  Paris.  Having  exhausted 
V Amour  and  La  Femme^  he  now  turns  to 
"  Nob  FiU  "  (Our  Sons).  His  work  is  devoted 
especially  to  the  methods  of  education  for 
boys.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
educational  systems  which  have  prevailed, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  days  of  Pcsta- 
lozzi,  criticizes  them  keenly  and  intelligently, 
and  then  promulgates  his  own  personal  the- 
ory of  what  education  should  be.  Like  his 
former  works,  this  volume  is  written  from  an 
intensely  personal,  Parisian  stand-point,  and 
to  know  the  exact  value  of  his  ideas  one 
must  know  the  kind  of  boys  with  whom  he 
is  familiar. 

The    literary    remains   of   Heinrich 

Heine,  edited  by  Adolf  Strodtmann,  have  at 
last  appeared  in  Hamburg.  The  new  poem 
in  imrbymed  trochaics,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  proves  to  be  a  narrative 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  adventures  in 
Florida.  Its  title  is  "  Bimini " — ^the  name  of 
a  fabulous  island,  which  an  Indian  woman  de- 
scribes to  the  Spanish  explorer,  and  which  he 
thenceforth  consumes  his  days  in  seeking. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  number  of  short 
lyrics,  dating  from  various  periods  of  the 
poet's  life,  some  sweet  and  graceful,  others 
satirical,  and  not  a  few  almost  too  coarse  for 
the  popular  taste.  Meyerbeer,  Herwegh,  and 
the  city  of  Berlin  receive  their  share  of 
abuse.  While  these  remains  will  add  noth- 
ing to  Heine's  fame  as  a  poet,  they  have 
value  as  further  illustrations  of  his  character 
and  life. 

The  plan  of  a  more  or  less  complete 

future  union  of  the  English-speaking  nations 
of  the  world,  indirectly  hinted  at  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  his  "  Greater  Britain,"  and 
openly  announced  by  Mr.  Lewis  (formerly  of 
the  Spectator)  is  discussed  in  some  of  the 
German  journals  as  an  American  idea.  Of 
course,  they  have  at  once  found  an  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  idea-^"  Pan-Britonism." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  ser- 
mons have  appeared  in  Berlin,  in  a  German 
translation  by  the  Rev.  Henri  Tollin.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Lisco  writes  of  them :  "  I  had  hoped 
that  the  depth  and  spirit,  the  lofty  poetic 
graces  and  the  moral  earnestness,  with  which 
Beecher  proclaims  evangelical  truth,  might 
win  him  friends  in  Germany  as  in  America, 
and  further  the  growth  of  that  genuine  piety, 
which,  among  us,  is  struggling  to  give  the 
Church  a  new  form.  The  reception  of  these 
sermons  by  the  public,  and  many  personal 
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assurances,  hare  given  me  the  certainty  that 
my  hope  was  not  vain." 

M.  Raspail,  the  Deputy  from  Lyons, 

has  published,  in  the  Paris  Reformer  an 
article  about  the  last  days  of  Rousseau,  and 
his  death,  some  circumstances  connected  with 
which  have  never  been  fully  explained.  M. 
Raspail  endeavors  to  prove  that  Therese, 
Rousseau^s  wife  or  mistress,  was  instigated 
by  the  Jesuits  to  compass  his  death. 

A  second  volume  of  "  English  Es- 
says "  (in  the  English  language)  is  annoxmced 
in  Hamburg.  It  will  contain  papers  upon 
Peel,  Brougham,  Garrick,  and  Bismarck,  and 
the  following  from  American  sources :  "  Bar- 
on Steuben,"  "Indian  Superstitions,"  and 
**  Yankee  Humor." 

Germany  has  lost  two  of  her  oldest 

and  best-known  publishers.  Sauerlander,  in 
Frankfurt,  the  last  representative  of  the 
period  when  that  city  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  book-trade,  died  in  November, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  publisher  of  Riickcrt,  and,  more 
recently,  of  Otto  von  Horn.  The  publisher 
Vieweg,  of  Brunswick,  who  died  about  the 
same  time,  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  tl.e 
house,  which  has  been  in  existence  eighty- 
five  years.  Its  specialty  is  philology  and 
natural  science. 

Signer   Angelo    de    Gubematis,  an 

Italian  Sanskrit  scholar,  has  just  published,  in 
Turin,  a  dramatic  trilogy,  entitled  11  Re  Nala 
(King  Nala).  It  is  the  old  Indian  story  of 
Nal  and  Damayanti,  which  has  already  been 
used  by  Ruckert  and  other  poets,  and  the 
work  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  almost  the  first 


attempt  by  an  Italian  author  to  naturalize  the 
material  of  the  Sanskrit  literature. 

Still  another  English  book  about  tho 

United  States  I  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  London, 
announce  "  Transatlantic  Sketches  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States;  by  Greville  John  Chester." 
In  Chapman  &  Hallos  list  we  find  :  *'  Ameri- 
can Society,  by  G.  M.  Towle,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Bradford,"  and  "  Sketches  of  Life  and  Sport 
in  Southeastern  Africa,"  by  Charles  Hamil- 
ton." The  "  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Hare  Townsend  "  are  also  to  appear 
shortly. 

Madame  Olympe  Audouard*s  work  on 

America  is  called  JU  Far  West^ — a  title 
which  reminds  one  of  Madame  Busque's 
SpeeialiU  de  Pumpkin  Pie.^^  She  finds  the 
Americans  sadly  deficient  in  artistic  taste, 
which,  considering  that  it  is  the  latest  result 
of  civilization,  she  should  not  have  expected 
to  find  in  Ze  Far  West, 

The  Saturday  Peviao  bestows  high 

praise  on  Count  de  Gobineau^s  "  History  of 
the  Persians,"  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Plon,  in  Paris,  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  The  author  spent  many  years  at 
Teheran,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho 
Persian  language  and  literature.  His  history 
extends  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age 
of  the  Sassanides.  It  is  based  upon  the  lat- 
est discoveries,  and  embodies  all  the  leading 
results  obtained  by  archaeologists,  gramma- 
rians and  critics.  One  peculiarity  of  Count 
de  Gobincau's  work  is,  that  he  makes  use  of 
the  native  Persian  no  less  than  the  Greek 
authorities. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[OUS  BBOOBO  CLOSIB  rSBHTJART  1.] 


I.  SUM  MART. 


Tbs  first  month  of  the  new  year  has  been 
a  month  of  stir,  excitement,  and  repressed 
troubles ;  this  complexion  of  affairs  being 
most  distinctly  visiblo  in  Europe,  where  tho 
surface  of  affairs  heaves  and  pitches  without 
breaking  up,  like  a  theatrical  ocean  above 
the  vigorous  thrusts  of  its  invisible  water 
spirits. 

The  great  Roman  Catholic  council  at  Rome 
is  still  in  session,  having  veiled  its  real  oper- 
ations  under  a  curtain  of  secrecy  that  might 
madden  an  American  reporter.  It  has, 
moreoYcr,  entered  into  the  bonds  of  a  parlia- 
mentary code,  BO  complex,  stiff,  and  repres- 


sive, as  to  make  its  actual  progress  extremely 
slow ;  and  it  is  reported  with  great  show  of 
probability,  that  this  Whole  extraneous  ma- 
chinery has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  entire 
operations  of  the  Council  are  helplessly  with- 
in the  control  of  the  Pope.  As  the  Council 
seems  to  have  been  called  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  decreeing  the  Pope^s  individual 
official  infallibility,  and  as  even  now  there  is 
a  visible  resolute  opposition  to  this  extreme 
dogma,  a  sufficient  reason  can  be  dis- 
cerned for  all  this  care.  The  French  and 
German  bishops,  notably,  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  new  dogma;  while,  curiously 
enough,  the  English  and  American 
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i.  f.,  those  from  the  freest,  politically,  of  the 
nations  represented — are  reported  to  be  as 
decided  in  its  favor  as  any  of  the  Italian  pre- 
lates. Dr.  DoUinger,  acknowledged  the 
most  learned  living  Koman  Catholic  historian, 
has  created  a  great  sensation  by  taking 
ground  against  the  new  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility; the  opposition  of  the  German  and 
French  is  also  evidently  making  an  impres- 
sion. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenom- 
enon of  the  whole,  however,  is  the  powerful 
working  of  public  opinion,  even  within  Ro- 
man Catholic  Christendom,  straight  through 
all  the  envelopes  of  this  great  secret  council, 
upon  bishops,  cardinals,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self; so  that  neither  can  the  influence  itself 
be  hidden,  nor  can  the  Roman  court  conceal 
its  sense  of  the  same. 

Meanwhile  it  is  reported  that  the  Pope  has 
had  on  epileptic  fit.  At  his  age,  this  attack 
may  be  serious ;  but  also  it  may  not ;  so  that 
it  must  only  be  recorded  as  pointing  to  the 
possibility  of  the  death  of  the  aged  Pontiff, 
and  of  a  resulting  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  deliberations  of  his  council.  Polemic- 
ally, it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Protestant- 
ism to  have  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Papal 
infallibility  affirmed;  for  it  will  be  a  de- 
liberate confession  of  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  heretofore  used  against  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  but  which  has  thus  far  been 
pretty  well  met  by  the  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ent opposition,  that  infallibility  must  be  pre- 
dicated only  of  the  utterance  of  the  Church 
speaking  through  Pope  and  Universal  Coun- 
cil together. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Spain  shows 
no  change,  except  that  sort  of  aggravation 
of  several  bad  symptoms  naturally  resulting 
from  a  continuance  of  acute  inflammation  in 
the  body  politic.  No  king  is  agreed  upon.  The 
Italian  royal  family  have  decidedly  refused 
to  permit  the  candidacy  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Genoa,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  factions  of 
other  candidates  are  stirring  actively  again. 
The  Republicans  on  their  part  are  restless  and 
excited ;  there  are  bitter  quarrels  in  the 
Corte)',  and  all  together,  there  is  risk  of  a  pe- 
riod of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  actual  el- 
evation of  the  Regent  Serrano  to  the  king- 
ship is  spoken  of.  A  real  king  would  be  an 
instant  and  effective  blessing ;  no  matter  who 
he  is  now. 

In  France,  there  hiis  been  a  further  and 
tremendous  intensification  of  the  bitter  en- 
mity between  the  Empire  and  the  Republi- 
cans, consequent  upon  the  killing  of  Victor 
Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  and  the 


trial  and  condemnation  of  Rochefort  There 
is  some  ground  for  belieying  that  the  only 
reason  why  there  was  not  a  furious  republi- 
can outbreak  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  Koir's 
funeral,  was  the  presence  of  an  immense  ar- 
my in  Paris,  and  the  fact  that  Prefect  Hauss- 
mann*s  improvements  of  recent  years  have 
destroyed  the  capabilities  of  Paris  for  the 
barricade  system,  and  placed  it  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  a  judicious  military  occupation. 
The  situation  is  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  as 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  has 
been  deliberately  planned,  so  it  is  not  safe  to 
expect  that  either  the  Emperor  or  his  en- 
emies the  Republicans,  have  any  series  of 
solutions  ready  for  their  perilous  problem. 
It  is  a  higher  power  that  must  infuse  the 
precipitating  element,  and  guide  the  process. 
Judging  historically,  from  the  nature  and  the 
past  actions  of  the  French  people,  a  revolu- 
tion is  near  at  hand. 

England  remains  in  quiet  In  politics, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  wait  and  see  what  is 
to  be  done  on  the  Irish  Land  question ;  in 
business,  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  activity, 
yet  with  some  troubles  and  some  strikes. 
The  end  of  the  long  and  laborious  task  of 
making  a  complete  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Great  Britain  is  announced.  This  great 
engineering  task,  begun  eighty-seven  years 
ago,  was  completed  during  the  first  week  in 
January.  While  executed  primarily  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  this  work  is  of  the  highest 
value  for  scientific  and  industrial  purposes 
also ;  and  its  completion  is  a  credit  to  the 
British  Government.  It  will  be  curious,  by 
the  way,  if  the  improvements  in  methods  of 
scientific  observation  during  almost  a  cen- 
tury do  not  make  it  necessary  to  repeat  a 
good  deal  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work. 

Closely  connected  with  these  European 
topics  is  the  great  expedition  of  the  English- 
man Sir  S.  W.  Baker  (known,  we  suppose,  in 
Egypt,  as  Baker  Pasha),  to  the  interior  of 
Africa  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  explore 
and  annex,  in  the  interests  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  The  expedition  was  heard  from  about 
January  1st,  at  which  date  it  is  said  to  have 
been  "  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,"  and 
all  well.  It  is  curious  that  no  newspaper  man 
appears  to  have  even  tri:d  to  accompany  this 
intrepid  traveller  and  commander.  But  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker  is  himself  a  most  entertaining 
writer,  and  if  he  shall  himself  chronicle  his 
experiences,  the  result  will  be  the  story  of  a 
great  expedition  of  conquest  and  exploration 
together,  told  by  the  commander  himself. 
The  capacities  of  such  a  theme  by  such  a 
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writer,  will  admit  a  book  as  interesting  to-day 
as  were  Csssar^s  Commentaries  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

In  Latin  America,  the  chronic  state  of  war 
continues.  Lopez  is  reported,  first,  as  haying 
been  driven  out  of  Paraguay  and  into  remote 
interior  desert  regions,  where  he  wanders  im- 
potently  about ;  and  second,  as  strongly  post- 
ed in  the  Cordilleras  with  8,000  men,  where 
the  allies  cannot  reach  him.  Apparently  the 
pursuit  is  maintained,  at  any  rate.  Mean- 
while the  allies  have  abolished  slavery  in 
Paraguay,  and  with  it  a  number  of  the  mon- 
opolies which  the  dictators  have  maintained 
there ;  and  part  of  the  invading  forces  are 
withdrawn,  which  looks  as  if  the  conquest 
was  considered  established.  The  Count  d*Eu 
is  reported  to  have  been  formally  proclaimed 
heir  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Brazil.  This 
is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  energy 
and  administrative  ability  displayed  in  his 
operations  against  Lopez,  and  is  apparently 
a  wise  measure.  In  Mexico,  there  is  an  in- 
creased number  of  local  revolts,  some  of  them 
being  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  central 
government,  at*  least  for  the  present.  But 
perhaps  the  continuance  of  this  central  gov- 
ernment may  be  in  consequence  of  its  wise 
acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  its  being  itself 
really  merely  local  None  of  the  other  local 
governments  can  hurt  it,  any  more  than  it 
them ;  and  its  calling  itself  central  or  federal 
does  no  harm. 

In  the  West  Indies  also  the  wars  continue. 
From  Cuba,  we  have  the  usual  conflicting 
statements,  in  none  of  which  is  it  safe  to 
place  full  confidence.  It  is  said  that  an  offer 
has  been  made  to  the  Cuban  leaders  of  **  au- 
tonomy" (t.  e.y  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment), if  they  will  submit  *o  the  supremacy 
of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  Qcn.  Puello  with  a 
Spanish  force  occupied  and  destroyed  the 
Cuban  *'  capital  **  Guimaro ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  place  was  deserted,  and  that 
Puello,  if  he  did  destroy  an  empty  town,  re- 
turned from  his  expedition  having  lost  nearly 
all  the  troops  he  took  with  him.  All  that  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  is,  that  the  Cubans  are 
not  yet  put  down ;  and  that  the  strife  is  be- 
coming excessively  burdensome  to  both  par- 
ties. 

In  Hayti,  more  decisive  occurrences  have 
taken  place.  The  rising  against  Salnave  is 
successful,  that  leader  having  been  beaten, 
captured,  tried,  and  shot,  and  President  Saget 
mlmg  in  his  stead.  But  already  it  is  report- 
ed that  Gen.  Brice  is  "  more  popular"  than 
Saget,  and  it  is  Wo  to  conclude  that  there 


will  be  at  least  one  more  "revolution "in 
Hayti.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  actual 
negotiation  for  the  annexation  of  part  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States;  although  the 
undesirable  secrecy  which  is  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  diplomacy  has  hidden  the  facts.  Ap- 
parently the  United  States  has  leased  the  Bay 
of  Somana  and  land  adjoining,  for  use  as  a 
naval  station.  Less  distinctly  is  visible 
something  like  a  bargain  with  Baez,  Presi- 
dent of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  for  the 
annexation  of  his  whole  republic  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  has  been  made,  it 
will  not  be  completed  without  trouble  and 
expense ;  for  already  there  arc  abundant  re- 
ports of  enmities  and  threats  against  Baez 
on  suspicion  of  these  doings ;  and  an  intense 
distrust  and  dislike  of  all  white  influence  and 
authority  is  deeply  seated  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  native  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
island. 

To  pass  from  the  Soutlicm  to  the  Northern 
troubles :  It  is  reported  from  the  "Winnipeg 
district  that  Louis  Ricl,  the  insurgent  leader, 
was,  about  January  18,  arrested,  his  followers 
having  become  dissatisfied  at  his  strong  ten* 
dencies  toward  annexation.  Tliis  rendered  it 
safe  for  the  ofl&cials  of  the  Iludson^s  Bay 
Company  (the  former  rulers)  to  seize  him, 
and  they  accordingly  did  so,  and  re-establish- 
ed, for  the  present  at  least,  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Witliin  our  own  country,  the  progress  of 
events  dui-ing  January  has  been  without  any 
occurrences  of  great  note.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  two  items  require  any  chronicling  here. 
One  of  these  is,  the  absolute  failure  of  two 
considerable  strikes ;  that  of  the  operatives 
in  the  workshops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
that  of  the  operators  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  The  former  was  in 
consequence  of  alleged  bad  faith  about  the 
monthly  payments  of  wnges  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  alleged 
cutting  down  of  the  compensation  of  the 
operators.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  entire 
failure  to  coerce  the  employers,  the  strikeir 
lost  their  employments,  and  if  taken  back, 
were  only  received  on  the  conditions  chosen 
by  the  Companies.  The  immediate  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  state  of  business  looks 
rather  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  in  wages,  than 
to  a  rise.  Another  lesson,  one  remove  more 
distant,  is  more  important  too.  It  is  the 
truth  in  political  economy,  that  not  the  re- 
taliatory method  of  strikes,  but  the  defensive 
one  of  cooperative  busineas  organization; 
not  a  destrucUve,  bat  a  oonstructive  proceed- 
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ing,  ia  the  proper  and  hopeful  remedy  for 
unsatisfactory  industrial  conditions. 

The  other  sign  of  the  times  includes  two 
facts,  which  tell  their  own  story  of  move- 
ment in  public  opinion :  a  colored  man,  Mr. 
Revel,  has  entered  the  United  States  Senate 
as  Senator  from  Mississippi ;  and  a  colored 
man,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wright,  was  on  January  Ist 
chosen  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

We  proceed  to  the  catalogue  of  such  oc- 
currences as  require  a  chronological  place  in 
our  monthly  record. 

IL  VMXTXD  STATES. 

Jan.  3.  Mrs.  Dr.  Charlotte  Lozier  dies  at 
her  home  in  New  York,  aged  twenty-five. 
Mrs.  Lozier  was  one  of  the  pioneer  female 
medical  students  in  New  York,  was  an  able 
and  successful  physician,  and  an  ardent  and 
offident  friend  of  all  efforts  at  real  reform. 
She  undoubtedly  died  in  part  from  the  results 
of  excessive  toil  in  her  various  occupations. 

Jan.  6.  Hon.  William  L.  Goggm  dies  at* 
Richmond,  Ya.,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  a  Whig  politician.  Congressman 
1889-47,  defeated  for  Governor  of  Virginia 
by  John  Letcher  in  1859,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  a  lawyer  and  planter. 

Jan.  13.  A  Report  to  the  Union  League 
Club  on  the  use  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
purposes,  shows  that  New  York  City  has 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  within  a  few 
years  $3,200,000  wortli  of  valuable  real 
estate,  and  that  the  same  city  is  giving  to 
soctarUn  schools,  over  $500,000  a-year,  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  alone 
receive  over  $400,000. 

Jan.  14.  Hon.  Charles  Durkee,  Governor 
of  Utah,  dies  in  Omaha.  Ho  was  born  at 
Royalton,  Vt.,  1807  ;  was  an  early  settler  in 
Wisconsin,  and  member  of  its  first  Legisla- 
ture ;  Congressman  in  1850  and  1862,  Sena- 
tor from  1865  to  1800,  and  was  Governor  of 
UtAh  from  1865  to  his  death. 

Jan.  17.  Alexander  Anderson,  M.D.,  wide- 
ly known  as  the  father  of  wood  engraving  in 
America,  dies  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  E.  Lewis,  in  Jersey  City,  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year. 

Jan.  23.  Henry  Placide,  a  veteran  and 
favorite  American  actor,  though  some  years 
retired  from  the  stage,  dies  at  his  residence 
at  Babylon,  L.  I.,  aged  seventy. 

Jan.  24.  Prince  Arthur,  a  son  of  Queen 
Yiotoria,  on  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  yisits 
Goognas  and  President  Grant. 


Jan.  25.  The  British  funeral  fleet,  with 
the  body  of  Mr.  George  Pcabody,  reaches 
Portland.  Great  preparations  are  made  for 
ceremonies  at  that  city,  from  which  the  re- 
mains are  to  be  taken  to  South  Danvers, 
Mass.,  his  na^vo  place,  where  he  is  to  be 
buried. 

Feb.  1.  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
States  has  decreased  during  January,  1870, 
by  the  sum  of  $3,983,664.39. 

in.  Foszxcnr. 

Jan.  4.  The  Spanish  Government  having 
received  a  decisive  refusal  from  the  royal 
family  of  Italy  to  permit  the  Duke  of  Genoa 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  the 
Spanish  Ministers  all  resign. 

Jan.  9.  Major-General  Sir  George  De 
Lacy  Evans,  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
officer  of  the  British  army,  dies  in  London, 
aged  eighty-three.  He  had  been  in  fifteen 
great  battles  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America ; 
was  one  of  Wellington's  officers  in  Spain  and 
at  Waterloo,  and  served  in  the  Crimea. 

Jan.  10.  Sylvain  Salnave,  President  of 
the  Haytian  Republic,  having  been  driven 
from  Fort  National,  where  he  took  refuge  at 
th^  capture  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  having 
been  captured  with  a  few  troops  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  to-day  court-martialed  and  shot  He 
is  succeeded  by  General  Nissage  Saget,  the 
leader  of  the  rising  agamst  him. 

Jan.  10.  A  violent  attack  having  been 
made  on  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  by  Roche- 
fort's  paper,  the  Marseillaise,  MM.  de  Fon- 
vielle  and  Victor  Noir,  two  of  the  editors, 
went  to  the  Prince's  house  to  challenge  him 
to  fight  with  another  of  tlie  editors,  M. 
Groussct,  in  accordance  with  a  sort  of  do- 
fiance  from  the  Prince.  During  the  interview 
the  Prince  shoots  Noir,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. 

Jan.  12.  Victor  Noir  is  buried,  being 
attended  by  a  vast  and  excited  concourse  of 
citizens.  A  strong  force  of  troops  is  called 
out,  but  there  is  no  outbreak.  The  whole 
edition  of  the  Marseillaiae  for  the  day  is 
seized  for  alleged  unlawful  articles  on  the 
subject. 

Jan.  19.  Traupmann,  who  murdered  the 
whole  of  the  Einck  family,  is  guillotined  in 
Paris. 

Jan.  19.  A  strike  of  10,000  workmen 
takes  place  at  the  great  works  at  Creuzot  in 
France,  belonging  to  a  firm  of  which  Presi- 
dent Schneider  of  the  French  Legislative 
Assembly  is  the  head ;  and  troops  are  eent  to 
prevent  any  tumult. 
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EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Pablishers  of  PutnaTfCB  Magazine  are  extremelj  gratified  at  being  able  to 
annonnoe  to  its  readers,  that 

Mb.  Pabkx  Goowiir, 

for  many  years  editor  of  the  Keio  Yorh  Evening  Post^  has  consented  to  assume  the 
responsible  editorship  of  this  periodical,  beginDing  with  the  number  for  April. 

It  has  hitherto,  as  is  well  known,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  publisher,  Mr. 
G.  P.  Pntnam,  who  finds  that  the  increasing  demands  of  his  other  engagements  do 
not  allow  him  to  devote  to  it  that  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  requires.  He  is  therefore  happy  to  relinquish  the  charge  to  one 
who  has  had  such  an  ample  experience  in  editorial  management,  who  is  so  gene- 
rally known  as  a  writer  of  force  and  ability,  and  whose  former  contributions  to  the 
First  Series  of  Putnam's  Monthly  gave  it  a  large  part  of  its  reputation  and  success. 

Mr.  Gk>dwin  will  be  assisted  by  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  kindly 
lent  us  their  aid,  and  will  draw  around  him,  besides,  other  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
culture,  whose  cooperation,  we  are  assured,  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
destinies,  and  a  new  elevation  to  the  character,  of  the  Magazine. 

Having  withdrawn  from  all  other  active  professional  labors,  in  order  to  complete 
his  History  of  France,  Mr.  Godwin  will  be  enabled  to  devote  his  almost  undivided 
energy  and  care  to  this  new  enterprise,  to  which  we  need  hardly  tell  the  public  he 
will  be  certain  to  impart  additional  vigor,  concentration,  and  individuality.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Publishers  hope,  by  the  larger  opportunity  that  they  will  now 
have  of  attendmg  to  its  material  interests,  to  render  it  more  universally  known, 
and  more  and  more  worthy  of  popular  acceptance.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 


NoTB  BY  Mb.  Godwin. 


PUTNAJTS  MAGAZINE  has  already  attained  a  position  so  secure,  that  it  re- 
mains for  the  new  management  to  promise  merely  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.  The  aim  of  its  proprietors  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  make  it 
a  periodical  worthy  of  our  American  literature,  and  particularly  worthy  of  the  great 
metropolitan  city  in  which  it  is  published.  Our  intention  is,  to  give  a  ''force,  con- 
centration, and  individuality,^'  as  the  publishers  say  above,  to  that  generous  and 
noble  purpose. 

American  literature  has  reached  a  maturity  in  which  it  tries  to  speak  for  itself; 
and  New  York,  the  great  central  city  in  all  other  respects,  must  be  made  the  central 
city  in  this  respect.  We  need  no  longer  go  abroad  for  our  inspiration  or  our  writers : 
the  days  of  provincial  vassalage  are  past ;  and  as  in  politics  we  are  independent,  as 
in  our  social  bearing  we  have  struck  out  a  new  path,  so  in  letters  we  must  give 
more  and  more  evidence  of  afresh,  original,  spontaneous,  characteristic  life.  The  late 
events  of  our  national  history,  which  evinced  so  stupendous  an  energy  in  the  na- 
tional mind  and  heart,  must  be  translated  into  speech,  and  come  forth  as  genial 
and  peaceful  arts.  The  splendid  ontbnrsts  of  intellect  that  followed  the  impulses 
of  the  Peraan  war  in  Greece,  or  the  orasading  zeal  of  the  chnrch  in  France, 
or  the  straggle  of  the  city  repnbltcs  in  Italy,  ought  to  be  paralleled  here,  where  a 
grander  theatre  has  given  scope  for  a  grander  development  of  the  human  forces. 
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New  York  Oity,  in  whioh  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  enterprise  of  the  entire 
continent  comes  to  a  head,  should  also  furnish  an  organ  for  the  best  intellectual  as- 
piration and  achieycment.  It  sbonld  bring  together  and  reflect  whatever  is  most 
vital  and  peculiar  in  the  whole  country.  We  admit  that,  what  Paris  is  to  France, 
what  London  is  to  Groat  Britain,  New  York  can  never  be  to  the  United  States,  nor 
is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be,  owing  to  our  more  diffusive  and  democratic  meth- 
ods ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  New  York,  supported  by  the  vast  resources  of  the 
interior,  should  not  rival  any  foreign  city,  not  only  in  the  munificence  of  its  provi- 
sions for  scholarship,  but  in  its  literary  and  artistic  activity. 

In  Politics,  while  we  shall  sedulously  avoid  the  small  topics  of  party  debate,  we 
shall  all  the  more  earnestly  strive  to  give  philosophio  breadth,  dignity,  and  manli- 
ness to  political  discussion.  Holding,  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  express,  the  distinctive  American  principle  that  the  single  and  supreme 
function  of  all  government  is  Justice,  or  tlie  equality  of  rights  among  men,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  enforce  it  with  all  our  strength ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to 
expose  and  overwhelm,  without  mincing  words,  the  many  fearful  and  odious 
corruptions  by  which  that  sacred  principle  is  still  defeated.  The  venality  of  much 
of  our  legislation,  and  the  shameless  imbecility  and  oppressiveness  of  many  of  our 
schemes  of  taxation,  cannot  be  too  vehemently  opposed. 

So,  in  regard  to  religious  questions,  we  shall  keep  clear  of  all  topics  of  mere 
sectarian  controversy,  of  all  pomts  of  dogma  or  discipline  that  may  be  still  in  dis- 
pute between  the  different  denominations  of  Christians;  but  the  essential  and 
catholic  principles  of  Christianity, — the  highest  truths,  in  our  conviction,  yet  dis- 
closed to  mankind, — are  susceptible  of  application  to  all  human  relations,  to  all 
subjects  that  concern  the  welfare  and  progress  of  society ;  and  one  of  our  principal 
aims  shall  be  to  apply  these  principles  practically,  so  as  to  bring,  to  the  extent  of 
our  influence,  public  and  private  life  into  a  complete  and  willing  accord  with 
the  sublime  morality  of  the  gospels.  We  shall  claim  for  ourselves  and  exercise  the 
utmost  freedom  within  these  limits,  without,  we  trust,  giving  offence  to  those  who 
may  not  always  think  as  we  do. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  not  forget  that  the  proper  function  of  a  Magazine  is 
to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct,  or,  rather,  is  to  instruct  by  means  of  amusement ; 
and  we  hope  to  gather,  therefore,  out  of  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of  the  re- 
public, criticisms,  sketches,  tales,  poems,  etc.,  that  shall  be  an  adequate  expression 
of  our  new  conditions  and  our  abounding  vitality.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  impos- 
sible part  of  magazine  editorship :  our  best  mind,  it  is  said,  turns  itself  toward  prac- 
tical pursuits :  Pacific  Railroads  are  our  epics,  and  the  ring  of  hammers  and  anvils 
our  lyrics :  while  the  finer  arts — -the  arts  in  which  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful 
and  subtle  in  a  nation's  genius  is  embodied — are  left  to  certain  "  delicate  nobodies," 
as  one  of  our  cynical  friends  phrases  it,  who  are  without  positive  personality,  and 
confess  to  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  bread- winning  for  the  moment. 

If  such  were  our  notions  we  should  despair,  not  only  of  our  literature,  but  of  the 
Republic  itself;  for  literature  is  but  the  outflowing  of  the  national  heart,  and  since  we 
have  given  of  late  such  ample  evidence  that  our  heart  is  not  dead,  we  need  enter- 
tain no  fears  of  the  answering  capacities  of  the  head.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of 
genius  will  come  in  their  own  way  and  time,  if  we  who  set  ourselves  to  watch  for 
them  are  not  too  dull  to  recognize  their  coming,  or  too  inhospitable  to  tender 
them  a  generous  welcome  when  they  arrive.  P.  G. 
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AMERICAN  DRESS. 

Dt  kUederen  malun  den  tuxn.    (*^  Clothes  make  tho  man.")— Dutch  Fboterb. 


It  is  a  yery  common  and  a  yery  erro- 
neous impression,  that  railways,  steam- 
ers, and  telegraphs  haye  reduced  the 
world  to  outward  and  inward  uniform- 
ity. Appearances,  it  is  true,  seem  to 
fayor  the  assertion.  In  the  salons  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  one  and  the 
same  costume  is  seen  from  the  Ural 
Mountain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo, 
and  the  guests  at  a  rout  in  the  West 
End  might  appear  at  a  ball  at  Macao 
without  requiring  a  change  of  dress. 
The  "  glass  of  fashion  "  at  the  Champs 
Elysdes  passes  unobseryed  at  Buyuk- 
dere,  and  the  dress  made  by  Mmes. 
Delphineand  Ruelle  in  the  Rue  Gaillon 
IB  sure  to  please  at  Rio,  and  to  be  "  the 
correct  thing  "  at  Melbourne. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful,  and  the 
seeming  uniformity  exists  only  on  the 
surface.  The  fact  is,  that  broad  differ- 
ences haye  yanished,  and  the  distinctions 
haye  become  nicer,  finer,  and  more  in- 
diyidual.  The  superficial  obseryer  could 
not  fail  to  notice,  in  former  days,  tho 
yariety  of  costumes  in  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, and  at  a  glance  discern  the  yery 
town  from  which  the  pifferario  came, 
who  played  his  abominable  bagpipe 
under  the  windows  of  his  Roman  hotel 
at  Christmas.    But  since  men  haye  be- 


come too  lazy  to  go  to  a  tailor,  and 
prefer  buying  their  clothes  at  a  slop- 
shop—since women  haye  bowed  down 
before  that  hideous  golden  calf,  the 
Demi-Monde,  and  consent  to  bear  its 
meretricious  liyery — tho  national  and 
eyen  the  proyincial  costume  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  all  the  greater 
is  now  the  importance  of  the  indiyidual 
costume. 

The  observant  trayeller  will  not 
fail  to  recall  in  many  a  quiet  town 
of  the  midland  counties  a  number  of 
sturdy  Englishmen,  with  independence 
enough  to  wear  what  their  fatliers  wore 
before  them,  and  thus  to  proye  them- 
selyes  men  of  pluck  as  well  as  of  a 
strongly-marked  character.  It  is  only 
the  man  without  character  who  looks 
like  eyery  body  else.  A  real  indi- 
yiduality  neyer  fails  to  show  itsdf  in 
the  outward  form  also,  and  the  Dutch 
proyerb,  quoted  aboye,  ought  moro 
truthfully  to  be  read  backward :  "  Man 
makes  the  clothes."  England  still  has 
not  only  its  orthodox  Quaker  with  his 
simple  garb  in  spotless  tidiness,  but  also 
the  ruddy  farmer  in  his  cutaway  and 
topboots;  the  former  officer  with  his 
high  stock  and  close-buttoned  irogged 
coat,  and  the  fine  old  gentlemen  in  silk 
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stockings  and  a  soupgon  of  powder. 
The  square-cut  collar  betrays  the  clergy- 
man even  among  dissenters,  and  the 
habitu6  at  TattersalPs,  from  the  sporting 
duke  to  the  diminutive  jockey,  affects 
his  "  horsy  "  dress ;  the  bishop  still  ap- 
pears at  dinner  with  his  quaint  silk 
apron,  so  much  admired  and  so  faith- 
fully copied  by  American  bishops  after 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  the  Uni- 
versity man  still  adheres  to  his  insignia, 
from  the  crimson  gown  with  its  gold 
lace  which  adorns  the  doctor-in-law,  to 
the  modest  black  gown  worn  by  the 
deputy-assistant  beadle.  Even  the  fair 
venture  still,  and  with  well-earned  suc- 
cess, upon  some  variety  of  costume. 
The  chambermaid  knows  too  well  how 
becoming  her  cap  and  bright  ribbons 
are  to  discard  them  as  a  ^^  badge  of 
servitude ; "  the  archery  field  and  the 
croquet  ground  make  a  welcome  excuse 
for  special  cuts  and  colors ;  and  even 
the  garden  costume,  with  its  broad  hat, 
huge  overall,  and  stout  gauntlets  can  be 
readily  made  into  a  bewitching  dis- 
guise. Quiet  cathedral  towns  and  re- 
mote nooks  and  comers  in  Wales  or  the 
Northern  Hiding  furnish  the  painter 
with  delightful  bits  of  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned costumes,  and  poor  old  Ireland  is 
absolutely  picturesque  in  the  coquettish 
skill  and  the  absurd  fun  which  appear 
in  the  dress  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 
And  who  h.as  ever  been  forced  to 
spend  a  day  in  a  provincial  town  of 
France  without  finding  ample  food  for 
his  mind  in  the  infinite  variety  of  strik- 
ing contrasts  and  of  delicate  shades 
which  he  must  have  noticed  there  in 
the  dress  of  the  good  people  ?  It  is 
only  Madame  the  Prefect's  wife,  and 
some  great  and  noble  lady  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  dare  display  the  fashions 
of  the  capital ;  every  body  else  econo- 
mizes too  much  to  change  dresses  and 
bonnets  and  caps  of  a  sudden :  they 
have  to  be  altered  and  made  over  again 
more  than  once,  and  in  the  mean  while 
the  town  presents  the  fashions  of  every 
year  for  nearly  a  generation.  There  the 
cue  may  still  bo  seen  to  hang  down 
many  a  yet  unbent  neck ;  there  bonnets 
of  the  coal-scuttle  order,  mittens  of 


Maltese  lace,  and  low-heeled  shoes  are 
still  considered  respectable,  and  a  dress 
of  Swiss  muslin  with  a  rose  in  the  hair 
is  full-dress  for  the  richest  man's  daugh- 
ter. 

Or  an  hour  spent  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  of  Siena  will  bring  the 
observer  a  rich  harvest  of  quaint  and 
beautiful  costumes,  from  the  old  Conte 
in  his  peagreen  dress-coat  and  nankeen 
trousers,  who  leads  the  Contessa  by  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  across  the  high  step- 
ping-stones, very  proud  of  her  black- 
lace  veil,  the  only  covering  of  her  head, 
her  short,  balloon-shaped  dress  of  yel- 
low satin  adorned  with  crimson  em- 
broidery, and  her  prayer-book  and  fan 
alike  inlaid  with  costly  family-jewels,  to 
the  crowd  of  contadine  in  their  beauti- 
ful and  brilliant  national  costume. 

Or  a  trip  of  a  few  hours  on  a  trim 
little  iron  steamer  lands  you  on  the 
wharves  of  Stockholm,  where  all  the 
power  and  charm  of  a  French  court 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  strip  the 
native  of  his  plain  but  handsome  garb ; 
and  the  man  from  Dalecarlia  still  glories 
in  the  coat  and  hat  which  his  fathers 
wore  several  centuries  ago,  when  the 
great  Vasa  hid  in  their  loyal  valleys. 
A  day's  journey  on  the  famous  railways, 
which  filled  the  cofiers  of  the  Balti- 
morean  contractor  with  millions  and 
the  minds  of  Russian  officials  with 
amazement  at  a  shrewdness  superior  to 
their  own,  will  carry  you  to  the  vci-y 
heart  of  the  "  Coming  Man's  "  empire 
and  surround  you  with  novel  scenery 
and  still  more  novel  costumes.  The 
mujik  in  his  blue  blouse,  with  the 
leather  belt,  his  trousers  stuffed  in  his 
boots  of  "  Russia "  leather,  his  broad 
flat  cap,  and  the  immense  auburn  beard 
kissing  the  hem  of  your  coat ;  and  the 
rich  banker's  wife  in  her  jewelled  head- 
dress, her  oddly  cut  bodice  and  her 
thick  layers  of  rouge— are  so  utterly 
different  from  all  you  have  seen  else- 
where, that  you  no  longer  think  of  the 
uniform  mankind  is  said  to  wear. 

But  above  all,  if  you  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  still  fair  Empress,  who,  a 
few  months  ago,  accomplished  her  deli- 
cate Eastern  mission,  and  take  a  chair 
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in  the  Esbekieh  at  Cairo,  you  will  see  a 
scene  far  surpassing  any  masked  ball 
you  ever  attended,  in  variety  of  cos- 
tume and  richness  of  coloring.  ^*  Black 
spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray, 
mingle,  mingle,  mingle,"  and  every  race 
of  the  earth,  save  our  new  friend,  John 
Chinaman,  has  its  representatives  on  this 
amusing  stage.  The  men  of  the  Bible, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  pictured 
stories  of  the  Pharaohs,  appear  here  in 
flesh  and  blood  ;  that  young  girl,  with 
the  two-eared  pitcher  on  her  head,  is 
Cleopatra  all  over  with  her  lascivious, 
almond-shaped  eyes,  her  low  forehead 
and  high  nose,  and  her  luscious,  swell- 
ing lips ;  that  tall,  lithe  Nubian  with 
the  proud  carriage  and  noble  features  is 
no  other  than  Aladdin's  head-steward ; 
and  that  veiled  figure  on  the  brisk  little 
doakcy,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  rest- 
ing awhile  in  the  shade  of  the  broad 
sycamore  branches,  is  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  as  you  read  it  in  Holy  Writ 

If  the  Old  World  is  thus  as  yet  far 
from  being  literally  uniform  in  mind  or 
costume,  it  is  different  in  the  New 
World.  Here  the  most  distressing  mo- 
notony prevails,  and  even  the  few  na- 
tional traits  of  former  years  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  time  was,  when 
the  Georgia  gentleman  was  familiarly 
represented,  and  not  unfrequently  firm- 
ly believed  by  credulous  foreigners,  to 
dress  in  a  collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs ; 
when  the  American  citizen  considered 
it  his  duty  to  appear  at  breakfast  in 
ftiU  evening  costume,  and  his*  travelling 
apparel  consisted  of  a  suit  of  black 
broadcloth  and  a  black  satin  waistcoat. 
But  the  typical  Yankee  with  his  short, 
tight  trousers,  his  ill-fitting  coat,  his 
slouched  hat,  and  the  traditional  re- 
volver and  bowie-knife,  now  survives 
only  in  the  illustrations  of  Punch  and 
the  mind  of  a  Carlyle.  If  we  except 
the  hideous  chin-beard  still  affected  by 
some  prominent  men— fully  deserving 
its  familiar  name  of  goatee — and  a 
fondness  for  the  brightest  of  colors  in 
women,  which  steadily  increases  with 
every  degree  southward,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  in  our  day  to  distinguish  the 
well  or  ill  bred  American  from  the  well 


or  ill  bred  Frenchman  or  English- 
man. 

There  are  many  causes  to  which  this 
distressing  monotony  in  costume  may 
be  ascribed.  The  States  never  had  a 
national  costume  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  possess- 
ed from  time  immemorial,  but  followed 
the  fashions  prevailing  in  England,  as 
they  preserved  her  language  and  her 
laws.  It  is  true,  several  millions  of 
Europeans  have  since  come  over,  and 
generally  men  from  the  very  classes 
which  at  home  still  adhered  to  a  pecu- 
liar garb,  like  the  Irish  cotter  and  the 
German  or  Norwegian  peasant.  But 
the  overwhelming  power  of  absorption, 
which  characterizes  the  ruling  race, 
speedily  transformed  the  newcomers  in 
this  aspect  also,  and  the  latter  laid 
aside  their  hereditary  costume  with 
their  hereditary  language,  habits,  and 
convictions.  They  felt  naturally  dis- 
posed to  avoid  exciting  public  atten- 
tion as  foreigners;  they  preferred  na- 
turally to  comply  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  and — to  economize ;  for  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
as  expensive  as  troublesome  to  import 
tailors  of  their  own,  and  to  have  their 
clothes  made  of  the  peculiar  cut  and 
the  old-fashioned  material  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  their  native  land. 

Even  more  powerfully,  perhaps,  were 
they  affected  by  the  levelling  spirit  of 
the  Republic.  They  soon  succumbed  to 
the  contagious  desire  of  all  citizens  to 
be  "as  good  as  any  body  else,"  and 
readily  found  that  this  equality  was 
most  easily  accomplished  in  dress.  In 
a  land  where  the  Prince  of  Ncuwied^s 
stage-driver  could  tell  him  :  "  I  am  the 
gentleman  that  is  going  to  drive  you  1 " 
and  where  Biddy,  fresh  from  her  hovel 
in  Tipperary,  instantly  blooms  forth  as 
a  lady,  who  may  possibly  think  of  help- 
ing your  wife  in  the  kitchen,  all  must 
at  least  dress  as  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Even  the  poor  blacks  are  said  to  be 
affected  by  this  malady :  the  men  spend 
every  dollar  they  earn,  instead  of  put- 
ting it  into  a  savings  bank  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day.  on  fine  clothes  to  play 
the  gentleman,  and  the  women  suffer 
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tortures — ^like  their  white  prototypes — 
by  squeezing  their  huge  feet  with  the 
projecting  heel  of  their  race  into  the 
smallest  shoes  they  can  wear,  and  by 
forcing  their  woolly  hair  to  cling,  as 
smoothly  as  it  will  lie,  to  their  low 
foreheads,  and  to  match  the  gigantic 
chignons  of  soft  silk  or  rougher  tow, 
which  look  exquisitely  odd  on  the  crisp 
curls.  When  the  Sons  of  Ham,  a 
masonic  club  of  colored  men,  recently 
paraded  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city, 
with  a  banner  on  which  their  emblem, 
a  colossal  ham  (of  bacon),  was  blazoned 
forth,  there  was  not  one  of  the  mem- 
bers dressed  otherwise  than  in  a  full 
suit  of  broadcloth ;  and  when  afterward 
the  floor  of  their  hall  gave  way  under 
the  excessive  energy  with  which  the 
whole  company  engaged  in  the  noble 
game  of  Shoo-Fly — whatever  that  may 
mean — the  injury  done  to  costly  dresses 
was  computed  at  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Unfortunately,  here  also  the  tendency 
of  republican  institutions  to  level 
downward,  at  least  as  much  as  up- 
ward, has  not  failed  to  show  its  effects. 
Hen  in  the  so-called  higher  classes  dress 
with  a  slovenliness,  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard to  comfort  as  well  as  to  comeli- 
ness, which  is  astonishing  to  the  for- 
eigner. If  questioned  on  the  subject, 
they  reply,  more  Americano^  by  a  ques- 
tion :  Why  should  they  do  otherwise  ? 
Where  the  warehouse-porter  dresses  in 
all  points  like  the  millionaire  in  the 
counting-room,  and  where  the  maid 
claims  the  right  to  wear  the  best  robes 
of  her  mistress,  whenever  she  desires  it, 
there  is  no  longer  any  incentive  for 
dressing  really  well  and  with  special 
care.  Even  the  slight  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  gentleman  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  careful  choice 
of  well-matched  ipolors,  the  plain  but 
becoming  cut  of  the  clothes  to  suit  the 
stout  or  the  thin  man,  and  the  cold  or 
the  warm  season,  and  above  all  the  fine- 
ness and  spotless  purity  of  the  linen, 
are  rarely  noticed  in  American  society. 
All  such  special  care  bestowed  upon 
matters  of  dress  would  excite  attention 
and  might  become  an  impediment  in 


courting  popularity.  The  favorites  of 
the  people,  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  are 
all  of  them  more  or  less  self-made  men ; 
they  have  been  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  tailor^s  bench  or  they  have  been 
flatboatmen  on  the  Mississippi,  or  car- 
ried loads  of  wood  into  town ;  and  how- 
ever little  this  may  interfere  with  the 
development  of  stern  integrity,  brilliant 
genius,  and  matchless  valor,  it  produces 
outward  results  very  different  from 
those  which  are  caused  by  careful  train- 
ing in  childhood  and  hereditary  good- 
breeding.  The  American  citizen  must 
not  dress  better,  even  if  he  have  the 
taste  and  the  leisure  to  do  so,  than  the 
idol  of  a  nation  or  the  victorious  chief- 
tain'. 

The  "  clothing-store  "  is  every  man's 
tailor,  and  the  supply,  manufactured 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  is  sent  from 
the  great  trade-centres  to  every,  part 
of  the  Union.  The  man  who  from  the 
Hub  of  the  Universe  directs  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation,  dresses 
exactly  like  the  Kevada  miner  in  his 
meeting-house  costume,  and  the  incor- 
rigible rebel  of  Georgia  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  loyal  clerk  in  the 
Departments  at  Washington,  nor  the 
pious  divine  from  the  blatant  Mormon 
in  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

Young  men,  of  course,  are  capable  of 
the  folly  of  dressing  in  European  style : 
they  have  their  morning  and  their  din- 
ner costume ;  they  dress  for  the  country 
and  for  the  opera, — as  long  as  their  tai- 
lors' bills  are  paid  from  the  paternal 
purse  or  Cupid  spurs  them  on  and  they 
move  in  "  the  bloom  of  young  desire 
and  purple  light  of  love."  But  the 
change  is  as  distressing  as  it  is  sudden, 
when  the  motive  is  withdrawn.  No 
sooner  has  Young  Hopeful  established 
himself  in  business  or  brought  a  mis- 
tress to  his  "  princely  mansion,"  than 
all  such  trifling  attention  to  dress  and 
outward  appearance  is  forgotten,  and 
he  sinks  without  a  sigh  into  the  vast 
army  of  citizens,  who  all  think  and 
dress  and  act  alike.  Henceforth  he 
loses  his  individuality.  The  wisp 
rarely  absent  from  Lord  Palmerston's 
lips,  the  white  cravat  of  Guizot,  and  the 
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famons  "  three  hairs  ^  of  Bismarck,  are 
of  as  little  interest  to  him  as  the  little 
hat  and  the  gray  greatcoat  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  scrupulously  correct  cos- 
tume of  the  Iron  Duke ;  and  yet  these 
peculiarities  arc  held  by  some  not  to  be 
entirely  uninteresting  and  unmeaniog. 

How  the  traveller  on  his  weary  way 
through  the  Union  sighs  for  some 
change  of  costume  I  How  he  loathes 
the  unfailing  black  coat  and  tall  hat  I 
The  everlasting  costume,  varied  at  best 
only  by  more  or  less  beard,  meets  him 
in  the  counting-room  and  at  the  horse- 
race, at  the  political  barbecue  and  in 
nine  pulpits  out  of  ten ;  the  gambler 
behind  his  faro-table  sits  there  in  dress- 
coat  and  "  beaver,"  as  national  custom 
has  it,  and  so  does  the  judge  on  his 
bench  ;  drcsscoat  and  **  beaver  "  travel 
on  crowded  stages  in  outlying  territo- 
ries, and  follow  the  plough  in  ancient 
homesteads.  It  is  said  that  political 
feelings  did  for  a  time  at  least  hold  out 
some  hope  that  there  might  arise  a 
variety  of  costume :  the  northern  Boys 
in  Blue  loved  to  see  themselves  dressed 
in  blue,  and  appeared  in  square-toed 
boots  and  regular  dresscoats  on  solemn 
occasions,  while  the  Men  in  Gray  pre- 
ferred the  Confederate  color,  abhorred 
square-toes,  and  indulged,  for  the  sake 
of  opposition  mainly,  in  vast  frockcoats 
hanging  down  to  the  feet.  Two  such 
costumes  have  become  almost  histori- 
cal :  The  leader,  who  maintained  his 
ground  so  long  against  immensely  su- 
perior numbers  and  gross  imbecility 
.in  the  councils  of  his  Chief,  has  be- 
come endeared  to  the  Southerner  in 
his  gray  citizen's  dress,  which  har- 
monizes so  well  with  the  placid,  lofty 
features  and  the  silvery  hair  and  beard. 
The  other  is  the  stereotype  bridegroom 
of  the  Southwest :  patent-leather  boots, 
glossy  broadcloth  from  head  to  foot, 
with  vast  overflowing  skirts,  white  satin 
vest  with  a  superb  diamond  pin  in  the 
embroidered  and  frilled  bosom,  and — a 
patent  paper-collar. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  if 
the  American  shows  in  his  dress  neither 
remarkable  taste  nor  strongly-marked 
character,  he  is  on  the  other  hasd  in- 


finitely superior  to  the  European,  en 
masse^  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  abun- 
dance of  clothing.  The  foreigner  may 
rarely  meet  with  a  really  well-dressed 
gentleman,  but  he  will  still  more  rarely 
come  in  contact  with  that  untidiness 
which  instinctively  recalls  the  tiny 
basins  and  miniature  pitchers  of  the 
water-abhorring  German  or  the  discol- 
ored hands  of  many  a  Frenchman,  who 
is  evidently  not  **  well  off  for  soap." 
And,  better  still,  he  will  see  no  rags  in 
the  States.  ^This  is  not  merely  the 
effect  of  the  facility  with  which  em- 
ployment is  found  and  good  wages  are 
obtained,  but  also  of  the  self-respect 
which  republican  institutions  develop 
in  every  citizen.  Every  man  feels  thci 
he  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  he  is  therefore  sure  to  be 
respected  in  proportion  as  he  commands 
the  respect  of  others.  This  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  rights  and  his  power, 
this  court  which  is  paid  him  by  every 
candidate  for  office,  from  the  aspirant  to 
the  White  House  down  to  the  ambitious 
town-sergeant,  and  the  certainty  that 
there  is  no  social  barrier  in  his  way  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  land, — all  these 
give  him  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity, 
which  instinctively  seeks  utterance  in  a 
becoming  dress  and  a  more  or  less  dig^ 
nified  carriage. 

Even  the  poor  blacks,  who  alone  in 
the  Union  share  with  the  children  of 
newly-arrived  immigrants  the  sad  privi- 
lege of  "  waving  the  tattered  ensign  of 
Rag  Fair,"  begin  to  show  that  their  des- 
titution was  only  a  temporary  effect  of 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  the  props 
by  which  they  had  heretofore  been  sup- 
ported. Men  and  women  who  had  grown 
old  in  a  condition,  which,  if  it  brought 
them  servitude,  also  provided  for  all 
their  necessities,  could  not  all  at  once 
learn  to  think  of  their  wants,  much 
less  to  find  the  m^ns  to  supply  them 
by  steady  work  and  a  careful  hus- 
banding of  their  earnings.  Far  less 
intoxicated  with  their  newly-won  free- 
dom than  the  boastful  French  of  the 
last  century,  they  excited  the  marvel 
of  their  former  masters  as  well  as  of 
their   disinterested  deliverers    by   the 
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unexpected  moderation  and  self-control 
which  they  exhibited.  Nevertheless, 
they  wanted  naturally  to  enjoy  their 
new  privileges,  to  **  realize,"  as  Ameri- 
cans say,  their  liberty ;  and  how  could 
they  do  this  more  pleasingly  than  by 
idling,  where  they  had  been  forced  to 
labor,  and  by  moving  from  town  to 
town,  where  they  had  been  gleba  ad- 
acripti  f  Idleness  and  vagrancy  brought 
their  unfailing  consequences — poverty 
and  sickness,  and  hence  the  rags.  But 
let  him  who  would  thiow  the  first 
stone,  remember  the  so-called  Dutch  of 
Pennsylvania,  German  emigrants,  who, 
having  at  home  been  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school  and  to  attend 
church  on  Sundays,  enjoyed,  as  the  first 
and  sweetest  fruit  of  their  new  liberty, 
the  right  to  let  their  children  grow  up 
in  utter  ignorance,  and  to  abjure  the 
God  of  their  forefathers  and  the  faith 
of  their  Luther  1  Very  different  indeed 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  freedmen, 
and  if  the  traveller  cannot  help  smiling 
with  grim  sympathy  at  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  Sambo  in  his  holiday 
costume  and  of  Dinah  in  the  faded 
finery  of  her  former  mistress,  both  of 
them  cruelly  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
wonted restraint  on  their  limbs,  ho  can 
still  less  fail  to  admire  the  neatness  and 
even  the  propriety  of  their  children  at 
the  Freed  men's  Schools.  They  are  well 
dressed,  in  good,  substantial  clothes ; 
and  if  both  boys  and  girls  show  a  little 
more  tendency  to  ape  their  elders  than 
is  common  to  all  children,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  peculiarities  of 
their  race. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  the 
reverse  also  must  hold  good ;  and  thus 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  pass  from 
the  lowest  in  the  sociul  scale  of  Ameri- 
can society  at  once  to  the  very  highest, 
the  lady  par  excellence.  With  a  Sorosis 
sitting  in  solemn  council  in  nearly 
every  large  city,  with  meetings  discus- 
sing Women's  Rights  in  every  State, 
and  the  fear  of  Lord  Byron's  Nemesis 
before  our  eyes,  the  dangers  attending  a 
discussion  of  ladies^  dresses  seem  almost 
appalling.     But  as   the  most  zealous 


among  the  defenders  of  their  sex  look 
with  unutterable  horror  upon  the  vani- 
ties of  their  weak  sisters,  who  still  love 
such  abominable  idols  as  homes  and 
husbands,  and  prefer  the  costume  of 
mythical  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  bashful  Dr. 
Walker,  we  shall  at  all  events  escape 
"  treading  upon  their  dresses." 

The  American  lady  dresses  well,  but 
too  much.  Like  a  reigning  beauty,  who 
has  during  a  slight  indisposition  ven- 
tured to  put  on  a  mere  soup^on  of 
rouge,  and  then  been  led  to  add  more 
and  more,  till  she  rivals  the  painted 
damsels  of  Russia,  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
States  have  increased  the  richness  of 
their  dress,  till  at  times  good  taste  is 
fairiy  alarmed.  She  will  occasionally 
appear  at  breakfast  in  heavy  silk  robes 
and'  abundant  jewelry ;  she  goes  shop- 
ping through  the  ineffably  dirty  streets 
of  New  York  in  full  dinner  costume ; 
she  appears  at  a  picnic  near  Saratoga 
or  Niagara  Falls  in  white  tulle  and  dia- 
monds, and  at  a  wedding  nothing  less 
than  uncut  white  velvet,  pointlace  veils, 
and  all  the  jewels  of  the  Green  Vault  in 
Dresden  are  considered  sufficient.  The 
young  miss  in  her  first  teens,  never  seen 
in  company  in  France,  and  in  England 
appearing,  outside  of  the  nursery,  only 
in  short  frocks  and  gypsy  hats,  here 
assumes  the  full-dress  of  the  lady,  wears 
Cashmere  shawls  and  diamond  rings, 
and  appears  at  school  in  a  costume 
which  would  do  honor  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  fresh,  rosy  girl  in  the  simple  whito 
gown  with  a  few  flowers  from  the 
greenhouse  in  her  hair,  and  only  re- 
markable becau  e  fulfilling  the  three 
laws  of  a  good  French  toilet,  to  be  Men 
gaiitee,  hien  chaussee  and  hien  coiffee^  who 
charms  the  traveller  not  only  in  hum- 
bler homes  but  alike  in  many  a  princely 
chateau  in  France  or  at  the  country- 
house  of  a  British  peer,  is  almost  entire- 
ly unknown  in  America.  But  perhaps 
sadder  still,  because  of  its  baneful  effect 
on  society,  is  the  absence  of  the  elderly 
lady  in  her  simple  but  elegant  costume, 
her  well-preserved  charms  discreetly  set 
off  by  a  judicious  choice  of  rich  mate- 
rials and  costly  jewelry,  in  quiet,  pleas- 
ing harmony  with  her  fair  though  pale 
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tsuce  and  her  Bilyer-streaked  hair.  As 
society  belongs  exclusively  to  Young 
America,  the  matron  is  not  expected  to 
intrude;  Uncle  Sam^s daughter  requires 
no  escort  but  the  young  man  of  her 
choice ;  and  his  son  does  not  care  to  be 
civil  to  the  mother,  who  has  nothing  to 
say  to  her  child^s  selection  of  a  partner 
for  life.  The  foreigner  looks  in  vain 
for  the  stately  British  matron  in  her 
lavender  silk,  with  the  still  blooming 
cheeks  and  the  rich  roundness  of  form, 
whose  kindly  smile  and  eyes  beaming 
with  warm  sympathy  lend  such  a  charm 
to  English  society ;  he  misses  the  French 
grandmother  with  her  white  hair  and 
wrinkled  face,  whose  piercing  black 
eyes  and  eloquent  lips  still  hold  their 
own  by  the  side  of  the  youngest  and 
fairest ;  whose  presence  and  active  share 
in  the  conversation,  so  far  from  ob- 
structing only  increase  the  merriment, 
and,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  contrast, 
enlianco  the  attractions  of  daughters 
and  granddaughters. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  American 
lady  with  a  profusion  of  rich  gifts,  far 
beyond  their  less  favored  sisters  abroad. 
If  really  great  beauties  are  comparative- 
ly rare  —and  even  on  this  point  the  di- 
versity of  taste  may  lead  to  a  diffcrcyice 
of  opinion — ^the  majority  of  women  are 
more  than  merely  fair.  They  are  almost 
without  exception  delicately  made,  and 
in  this  respect  very  different  from  the 
robust  type  of  the  English  girl  of  the 
period,  with  her  ruddy  color,  her  full 
form,  and  her  deep,  masculine  voice, 
and  still  more  different  from  the  heavy, 
angular  German  girl,  who  combines  so 
mysteriously  an  immense  amount  of 
sentimentality  with  an  unlimited  appe- 
tite. The  neck  and  the  extremities  are 
uniformly  so  small,  that  European  es- 
tablishments have  to  make  collars, 
gloves,  and  shoes,  especially  for  the 
American  market,  certain  sizes  of  these 
three  articles  being  utterly  unsalable  in 
Europe.  Hence,  when  the  American 
girl  reaches  her  national  heaven,  Paris, 
and  has  been  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
hands  of  French  artists,  she  is  simply 
perfection.  She  outshines  the  Parisian 
on  her  own  privileged  ground.  Elderly 


men  will  remember  a  fair  New  York 
beauty,  who  visited  Paris  when  the 
Emperor  was  still  President,  and  the 
furore  her  exquisite  toilettes  created, 
whenever  she  appeared  at  the  opera,  at 
the  Ely  see,  or  at  the  Bois.  Younger 
men  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  recent 
rivalry  between  one  of  their  beautiful 
countrywomen  and  the  brilliant  Metter- 
nich,  and  the  desperate  but  futile  efforts 
made  by  the  great  arbiter  of  fashion  to 
wrest  the  crown  of  victory  from  her 
hands.  Combining  great  natural  ad- 
vantages in  beauty  and  grace  with  ad- 
mirable taste  and  an  almost  instinctive 
perception  of  the  becoming,  American 
women  abroad  very  easily  outstrip  all 
competitors  in  the  art  of  dressing. 

All  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  their  taste  at  home  has  been  vitia- 
ted by  fierce  competition,  so  as  to  make 
them  prefer  richness  of  texture,  bright- 
ness, of  color,  and  often  simple  costli- 
ness, to  what  is  handsome  in  itself  or 
becoming  in  individual  cases.  Fj;om 
the  days  of  Mile.  Victorine,  Parisian 
modistes  have  had  their  show-rooms 
for  their  country-women,  another  for 
English  ladies,  and  still  another  for 
transatlantic  visitors :  in  the  first  are 
seen  things  pretty  and  elegant,  but 
cheap ;  in  the  second,  marvellous  struc- 
tures, specially  designed  to  please  the 
peculiar  taste  of  Miladi;  and  in  the 
third,  the  most  expensive  articles,  the 
most  gorgeous  costumes.  But  worse 
still  is  behind.  When  the  great  New 
York  milliner  performs  her  semi-annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca  of  fashion,  she 
knows  full  well  how  happily  the  inter- 
ests of  her  purse  agree  with  the  taste 
of  her  customers,  and  she  selects  only 
the  most  striking  and  most  expensive 
of  novelties.  These,  and  these  only — 
often  worn  by  none  but  the  demi- 
monde, but  endorsed  by  the  prestige 
of  her  name — become  the  fashion,  and 
the  American  ladies,  to  their  great  in- 
jury, forego  the  immense  variety  of  lees 
showy  and  less  costly  articles  of  dreeSp 
which  enable  the  Frenchwoman,  in  her 
judicious  selection  of  what  is  really 
pretty  and  becoming  to  her  size,  color, 
and  character,  to  appear  always  to  great 
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advantage  at  very  little  expense.  And 
if  this  is  the  penalty  paid  by  the  fash- 
ionable lady  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans — where  alone  fashions  are  di- 
rectly imported — sad  is  the  fate  pf  the 
American  lady  in  the  remoter  inland 
towns.  Never  was  there  known  in  his- 
tory such  abject  slavery  to  fashion ;  not 
even  in  the  saddest  days  of  Germany, 
when  she  was  Frenchified  from  the 
courts  of  her  forty  odd  princes  down 
to  the  humblest  home  of  the  little 
green-grocer.  If  Flora  McFl imsey  wears 
crimson  gloves,  the  epidemic  spreads 
like  wildfire,  and  in  a  few  weeks  every 
lady,  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  bloody 
hands.  If  Mmc.  La  Mode  proclaims 
the  crinoline  defunct,  the  dresses  col- 
lapse instantly  all  over  the  Union,  and 
present  marvellous  shapes  in  the  insane 
desire  to  obey  the  edict  before  the  new- 
ly-devised substitute  can  be  procured. 
Ab  every  woman  is  a  lady — as  Biddy, 
the  Irish  maid,  dresses  as  nearly  as  she 
can  like  her  mistress,  and  even  Dinah, 
the  scullion,  now  has  entered  the  lists — 
the  trade  in  fashions  is  brisk  beyond  all 
conception.  The  example  of  New  York 
is  followed  by  the  great  milliners  in  the 
large  cities  of  each  State ;  from  these 
centres  the  smaller  towns  are  supplied, 
and  thanks  to  the  matchless  facility  of 
travelling,  and  of  conveying  goods  to 
vast  distances  by  means  of  Express 
agencies,  the  last  novelty  reaches  the 
most  remote  regions  in  an  incredibly- 
short  time.  The  traveller  can  hardly 
overtake  them,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
the  farmer's  wife  in  the  Far  West  in  a 
costume  he  has  seen  in  Broadway,  and 
to  meet  the  last  style  of  a  bonnet  that 
came  over  in  the  same  vessel  with  him 
in  every  shop- window  throughout  the 
land.  At  least  he  will  recognize  a  faint 
resemblance ;  for  the  exaggeration  in- 
creases with  the  distance  from  New 
York,  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
Union;  and  the  short  dress,  which 
nearly  touched  the  mud-defiled  pave- 
ment of  the  city,  has  shrunk  up  above 
the  bo^t^tops  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
the  South,  while  the  little  rosebud  in 
the  coquettish  hat  has  bloomed  forth 


into  a  colossal  bouquet,  glowing  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

But  the  sad  effects  of  this  universal 
and  almost  slavish  submission  to  fash- 
ion are  not  limited  to  the  injury  done 
to  taste  and  propriety ;  they  go  much 
farther  and  do  more  fatal  damage.  As 
economy  is  an  almost  unknown  virtue 
in  this  land  of  plenty,  so  that  even  a^ 
five  years'  war  could  not  teach  it,  the 
good  people  of  the  South  and  their 
women  dress  as  richly  and  brilliantly 
now  as  ever.  No  one  thinks  of  wear- 
ing last  season's  finery,  or  turning  a 
half-worn  dress  to  make  it  serve  a  seo 
ond  year.  To  be  suspected  of  being 
too  poor  to  buy  new  articles  of  dress 
for  every  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  would  be  a  misfortune;  but  to 
have  to  wear  old-fashioned  things — that 
horror  could  not  possibly  be  borne  I 
And  yet  there  are  hard-hearted  fathers 
and  brutal  husbands  who  will  not— per- 
haps cannot — afibrd  the  enormous  out- 
lay, and  the  result  is  that  the  pouting 
damsel  stays  away  from  church,  or  mar- 
ries the  first  man  who  offers,  merely 
that  she  may  have  the  means  of  dress- 
ing well;  while  the  discontented  wife 
finds  a  pretext  to  visit  another  State, 
wh^re  generous  laws  and  a  whole-souled 
judge  grant  her  a  divorce,  so  that  she 
may  marry  a  richer  husband.  What 
matters  it  that  blood  is  shed  in  conse- 
quence, that  murder  is  committed,  and 
disgrace  covers  her  and  her  children  ? 
She  finds  renowned  divines  willing  to 
sanction  the  fearful  act,  she  is  support- 
ed and  praised  by  her  sisters  "  in  sol- 
emn council  assembled,"  and  famous 
authors  use  her  name  to  fill  religious 
papers  with  rapturous  eulogies  on  Free 
Love  I 

This  extravagant  fondness  for  fash- 
ionable and  expensive  dress  has,  of 
course,  its  happy  effects  also,  according 
to  the  same  theory  which  makes  the 
French  Emperor  order  his  guests  at 
Versailles  or  Compi^gne  to  make  five 
"toilettes"  a-day,  that  trade  may  be 
benefited,  and  induces  powerful  poten* 
tates  in  Germany  graciously  to  patron- 
ize gambling-saloons,  that  the  poor  of 
their  miniature  realm  may  be  supported 
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hy  foreign  visitors.  Hillions  flow  into 
the  treiiflury  of  the  United  States  rrom 
the  higlt  duties  imposed  upon  eilks  and 
laceB ;  a.  Stewart  grows  rich  ia  almont 
everj  large  city,  and  builds  marble 
palaces  from  tbc  profite  he  inakes  on 
the  Bale  of  what  here  is  called  dry- 
goods,  nnd  opulent  miilmere  drive  their 
phnctoiis  in  the  Park  or  on  the  Bbeil- 
rond.  Thcro  is  not  ft  village  of  a  few 
tboUBond  inbabitanls  that  could  not  at 
needs  supply  Ibe  means  of  dressing  a 
lady  in  a  style  fit  for  Piccadilly  or  the 
Chumps  Elyafiea;  and  what  in  Europe 
ia  still  largely  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  high-born  and  wealthy,  is  here,  in 
true  republican  Btyle,  within  reach  of 
every  one  wbo  is  willing  to  spend  a  few 
dollaiB — for  there  seems  never  to  be  a 
question  as  to  the  ability.  This  pro- 
duces two  pleasing  results.  In  the  first 
place,  American  women,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  arc  ic- 
flnilely  better  dressoil  than  their  sisters 
in  Europe.  Oo  t«  the  smallest  inland 
town — go  to  country-seats  remote  from 
railway  and  stage-tine— go  even  to  the 
bolder  States,  where  civiliiation  in  ita 
highest  type  comes  still  in  immediate 
contact  n'ith  savage  life,  and  everywhere 
you  will  find  persons  well  dressed  ond 
looking  unmistakable  ladies.  The  slen- 
der figure,  no  doubt,  sets  nlT  the  simple 
dress,  the  small  band  instinctively  seeks 
Jogla'a  gloves,  and  the  pretty  foot  de- 
mands a  Braall,  well-fitting  boot;  but 
there  is  always  more  or  less  taste  to  be 
seen  in  the  choice  of  the  colors  and  the 
fit  of  tho  dress.  The  bold  mixture  of 
colors  BO  fatal  to  tho  atlractiona  of  Eng- 
lish girls,  the  pinched  look  produced 
by  the  habitual  rigorous  economy  of 
German  ladlex,  and  the  careless  sloven- 
liness so  often  seen  in  Italian  women, 
are  rarely  found  in  America.  The  facili- 
ties an  I  cheap  rates  of  travelling  en- 
able almost  every  giil  in  the  land  to 
visit  the  larger  cities  occasionally,  and 
her  obserrant  eye  and  quick  wit  enable 
her  soon  to  find  out  what  ia  the  pre- 
vailing style,  and  to  acquire  a  general 
Idea  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is 
becoming.  The  thorough-bred  provin- 
cial air,  which  is  such  a  constant  source 


of  amusement  to  the  traveller  in  the  Old 
World,  hardly  exists  in  the  Stoics;  and 
the  inmate  of  a  log-cnbin  in  the  territo- 
ries often  looks  n$  well  dressed  and  as 
aristocratic  in  bearing  as  many  a  high 
and  noble  lady  abroad. 

Hence,  also,  tho  almost  marvellons 
facility  with  which  the  American  lady 
adapts  herself  to  foreign  habits  and 
foreign  styles  of  dress.  Many  a  fur 
daughter  of  this  favored  land  was  bom 
in  a  humble  cottage,  sent  to  a  public 
school,  and  compelled  to  cam  her  liveli- 
hood by  the  work  of  her  hand  or  tho 
teaching  of  children.  She  may  hare 
married,  when  she  was  quite  young  and 
unused  to  the  ways  of  tho  world,  an 
industrious  mechanic,  a  modest  school- 
master, or  a  youthful  barrister.  She  haa 
risen  with  her  husband  from  step  to 
sti'p,  rarely  seeing  the  world,  till  one  fine 
day  she  awakes  to  find  herself  the  wife 
of  a  Foreign  Minister.  She  crosses  the 
ocean,  ehe  appears  at  court,  she  minglea 
with  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  as 
there  ia  not  a  trace  of  awkwardness  in 
her  manner,  so  her  dress  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  her  new  station  in  life, 
and  she  wears  her  unwonted  splendor 
with  the  same  simple  ease  and  perfect 
grace  which  in  Europe  are  deemed  the 
precious  prerogative  of  the  high-bom. 
Nor  must  the  rtTicri  de  la  midaiUe  be 
forgotten.  The  sudden  rise  is  not  more 
frequent  than  the  sudden  fall ;  the  oro- 
bassador  is  recalled  by  a  new  President, 
the  millionaire  sees  his  wealth  take 
wings  in  a  day  of  panic  in  Wall-street, 
the  owner  of  thousands  of  slaves  b  left 
penniless  by  a  President's  proclamation, 
and  the  wife  has  to  la;  aside  her  splen- 
dor, and  to  exchange  her  velvets  and  her 
diamonds  for  simple  calicoes  and  mod- 
est ribbons. 

But,  with  the  same  innate  dignity 
and  outward  grace,  she  remains  the 
lady  still  in  her  homely  dress,  and  gives 
to  the  cheapest  mulerials  and  plainest 
forms  a  charm  which  neither  poverty 
nor  sccluf^ion  fi'om  the  great  world 
can  ever  efface.  This  rare  gift  of 
the  American  lady  was  most  signally 
exhibited  during  the  late  civil  war, 
when  tho  Southern  States  were  for  five 
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years  almost  hermetically  closed  to  the 
outer  world,  and  the  ladies  of  the  South 
were  compelled,  from  destitution  as 
well  as  from  sheer  ignorance  of  foreign 
fashions,  to  dress  as  well  as  they  could. 
And  yet  English  travellers  and  Conti- 
nental officers,  who  saw  them  during 
that  time,  bear  uniform  witness  to  the 
unmistakable  cachet  of  good-breeding 
which  they  knew  to  impress  upon  toi- 
lettes, which  under  all  other  circum- 
stances would  have  appeared  most  odd 
and  extraordinary.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  touching,  we  are 
told,  in  the  homely,  unadorned  costume 
in  which  ladies  reared  in  luxury,  and 
even  splendor,  would  welcome  British 
lords  and  French  princes  in  bare  rooms ; 
their  calicoes  were  worn  with  a  distinc- 
tion, and  their  homespun  fitted  with  an 
elegance,  which  made  them  only  the 
more  attractive,  and  reminded  the  visit- 
ors that  the  carpets  had  been  transform- 
ed into  blankets,  and  the  silk  curtains 
into  coverlids,  while  the  fair  owners 
spent  their  days  in  nursing  the  wound- 
ed and  working  for  the  ill-clad  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  tendency 
to  extravagance  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  American  people  has  not 
failed  to  aftect  the  fair  sex  also,  and 
naturally  shows  itself  most  in  the  injury 
it  hiis  done  to  their  native  good  taste. 
Still,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  difi'er- 
ence  in  this  respect  also,  between  the 
dress  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West.  As  all  the  levelling 
power  of  republicanism  has  never  yet 
succeeded  in  totally  effacing  the  differ- 
ences which  climate,  soil,  and  occupa- 
tion produce  in  men's  speech  and  man- 
ner, so  fashion  also  has  to  bend,  hon  gre 
mat  grey  to  the  same  influences.  The 
down-eastern  girl,  strong  in  her  well- 
trained  mind  and  almost  masculine  in- 
dependence, is  apt  to  affect  stem  sim- 
plicity in  dress;  she  eschews  bright 
Colors  and  ornate  fashions;  she  wears 
stout  shoes,  thick  water-proofs,  and 
loves  to  cut  her  hair  short    Kew  York 


is  far  more  cosmopolitan,  representing, 
in  countless  varieties  of  dress,  the  won- 
derful mixture  of  nationalities  that 
make  up  her  population,  and  bearing, 
like  a  true  metropolis,  no  distinctive 
mark  of  her  own.  Very  different,  in- 
deed, is,  in  this  respect,  the  southern- 
most city,  New  Orleans,  where  ladies 
dress  in  genuine  French  style,  having 
Paris  fashions  imported  directly,  and 
copying  them  with  matchless  taste  and 
brilliant  success.  As  the  traveller  makes 
his  way  from  New  York  southward,  he 
notices,  not  without  an  occasional  smile 
of  amusement,  how  the  sober  colors  of 
the  North  gradually  give  way  to  bright- 
er shades ;  how  flounces  grow  in  num- 
ber and  bows  in  size;  how  flowers 
begin  to  abound  in  the  hair  and  on 
hat  and  bonnet,  and  a  slight  tendency 
to  exaggeration  becomes  more  and  more 
visible,  tempered  and  restrained  from 
running  into  extremes  only  by  admira- 
ble good  taste.  If  he  travels  westward, 
a  similar  change  will  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  here  it  is  a  growing  fondness 
for  the  richest  stuffs  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive jewelry,  till  he  meets  the  west- 
ern belle,  still  in  her  teens,  but  fairly 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
silk  of  her  dress  and  the  number  and 
size  of  her  diamonds. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Americans  dress 
remarkably  well — far  better,  as  a  peo- 
ple, than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  It 
is  true,  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  can  be  said  to  dress  really  very 
well,  is  but  small ;  but,  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  when  wc  endeavor 
to  read  the  character  of  a  people  in  its 
outward  appearance,  the  number  of 
downright  ill-dressed  persons  is  still 
smaller ;  and  the  immense  majority  show, 
by  the  happy  just^  milieu  which  they 
observe  in  all  matters  concerning  dress, 
that  the  Americans  prove  here  also  that 
good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  legiti- 
mate self-respect,  which,  applied  to 
subjects  of  higher  importance,  have 
made  them  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world. 
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Sprino  of  1865 ;  parlor  of  a  "  palatial 
i  mansion  "  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ; 
present,  Mr.  Jonas  Talmadge,  the  fa- 
mous broker,  and  his  daughter  Ger- 
trude ;  on  the  wall,  full-length  portrait 
of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Talmadge. 

A  youthful  poet,  violently  and  hope- 
lessly in  lore  with  Gertrude,  had  cele- 
brated her  in  the  Eome  Journal  as  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Lilies."  The  title  was 
justified  by  her  marvellously  fair  and 
clear  complexion,  and  by  the  grace  and 
flexibility  of  a  figure  which  seemed  as 
if  it  caught  its  movements  from  the 
breezes.  Her  expression,  moreover, 
although  vitrified  and  clouded  by  the 
life  of  a  girl  of  fashionable  society,  still 
revealed  traces  of  an  original  tender- 
ness and  candor  such  as  might  please 
the  eye  of  the  Heavenly  Gardener, 
watching  for  the  perfect  purity  of  hii 
lilies. 

Had  any  poetess  fallen  in  love  with 
Mr.  Talmadge,  she  might  have  sonneted 
him  as  the  King  of  the  Bullfrogs. 
Short,  broad-backed,  and  clumsy,  his 
protuberant  eyes  set  in  yellowish  rings, 
his  jaundiced  complexion  incliniug  to 
greenish  bronze,  his  action  torpid,  and 
his  voice  a  croak,  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing were  necessary  to  his  happioess  but 
a  puddle.  A  Frenchman  might  have 
been  excused  who  should  have  hunted 
him  for  his  short  legs.  A  Brobdinag 
urchin  would  have  stoned  him  at  sight. 

This  frog  had  his  puddle ;  it  was  the 
gold  exchange.  All  through  the  war 
he  had  been  diving  into  it  with  gran- 
diose splashings,  and  coming  out  of  it 
slimy  with  treasure.  But  since  the 
peace  it  had  in  a  measure  dried  up 
under  the  sun  of  public  prosperity,  and 
Jonas  Talmadge  was  no  longer  a  suc- 
cessful and  festive  bullfrog.  We  must 
cease  to  consider  him  from  a  comic 
point  of  view ;  we  must  drape  him  in 
the  sublime  habiliments  of  misfortune ; 
we  must  hail  him  as  a  figure  of  tragedy. 


"  Has  Mr.  Widdleton  been  here  late- 
ly ?  "  he  inquired  of  his  daughter. 

There  was  a  curious  contrast  between 
his  look  and  his  tone,  for  while  he  man- 
aged to  swell  himself  into  a  port  of 
fierce  determination,  his  croak  bolted 
forth  with  a  decrepit  stammer.  He 
knew  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  sub- 
ject unpleasant  to  his  daughter;  he 
was  proud  of  her,  excessively  proud  of 
her,  and  so  far  fond  of  her  as  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  her ;  yet  he  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  bring  her  to  her  senses 
as  to  this  Widdleton  business. 

"  Mr.  Widdleton  was  here  last  even- 
ing," responded  the  Queen  of  the  Lilies 
with  a  calmness  which  showed  that  she 
cared  little  for  her  father^s  bloatings  of 
anger. 

^'  And  how  comes  on  that  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  him  ?  "  added 
the  King  of  the  Bullfrogs,  after  clearing 
his  puffy  and  tremulous  throat. 

"  How  dreadfully  you  speak  of  such 
things,  papa  I  As  if  they  were  specu- 
lations I  Well,  I  gave  Mr.  Widdleton 
an  answer.    I  told  him  to  go." 

"I  thought  so,"  responded  the  broker 
in  a  croak  which  was  like  a  groan.  "  I'd 
'a  risked  five  thousand  on  it.  That's 
the  way  you  go  on.  That  makes  the 
tenth — or  the  twentieth.  And  this  on© 
is  worth  half  a  million— and  a  devilish 
good  feller,  too— a  business-like  feller. 
I  don't  see  why  he  ain't  up  to  par — and 
a  big  premium." 

^'  I  dare  say  he  may  be  with  peoplt 
who  want  him,"  yawned  Gertrude. 
^'But  I  can't  bring  myself  to  want 
him." 

Mr.  Talmadge  took  several  short-leg- 
ged jumps  about  the  room,  and  then 
resumed  with  a  solemnity  which  was 
almost  impressive :  '^  Look  here,  Gerty  I 
I  must  give  you  a  serious  talk.  You't© 
been  living  for  yourself.  You've  had  a 
good  time.  Now  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider  am.  I  want  help— yea,  by  thundei 
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— ^help  I  If  I  don't  get  help  from  some- 
where, I'm  goDe.  If  you  won't  marry  a 
rich  feller,  who  could  give  me  a  haul 
over  this  rough  spot,  by  thunder  I  don't 
know  how  I'm  to  get  over  it.  We  spent 
forty  thousand  dollars  last  year.  We 
tVo.  And  all  for  you.  All  to  get 
among  the  Westervelts  and  Van  Leers, 
and  to  try  to  get  among  the  Effing- 
stones  and  Knickerbockers.  I  don't 
care  for  those  people.  I  don't  want  to 
know  the  Westervelts.  But  you  do, 
and  we  spent  forty  thousand  for  it,  and 
we  know  'em.  And  now  you  won't  help 
me  when  I  need  it." 

He  had  meant  to  storm,  but  he  had 
only  been  able  to  implore.  He  was  so 
fond  and  proud  of  her  that  she  had  the 
upper  hand  of  him,  and  he  could  not 
say  an  angry  word  to  her,  at  least  not 
yet.  He  now  watched  her  eagerly,  hop- 
ing that  she  would  agree  to  marry  some 
rich  fellow  (no  matter  what  one)  and  so 
save  her  father  from  ruin. 

Women  of  society  know  so  little  of 
business  that  they  cannot  even  imagine 
its  difficulties  and  impossibilities.  It  is 
useless  to  threaten  them  with  bank- 
ruptcy; they  will  not  understand  the 
word  until  they  have  felt  the  fact ;  they 
always  believe  that  the  man  of  the 
family  can  somehow  raise  what  money 
is  needed  for  luxury.  A  being  of  this 
superhuman  caste  once  said  to  her  hus- 
band, when  he  complained  of  a  lack  of 
funds ;  "  Why,  New  York  is  full  of 
banks  I " 

"Papa,"  replied  the  Queen  of  the 
Lilies,  after  giving  her  father  a  glance 
of  celestial  surprise  and  sympathy,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  you  ar^  troubled.  But 
don't  look  so  gloomy  over  it.  Things 
always  come  right  again." 

**  Tou  can  make  them  come  right 
again,"  pleaded  the  desperate  parent. 

"  Oh  no  1 "  she  smiled.  **  I  can't  marry 
Mr.  Widdleton.  That  is  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

Of  course  it  was ;  she  had  never  done 
the  slightest  thing  that  she  did  not 
want  to  do  ;  how  then  could  she  sacri- 
fice herself  for  life  to  avert  a  danger 
which  she  could  not  conceive  ?  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  put  aside  such 


a  proposition  with  a  bland  and  graceful 
scorn. 

"  Then,  by 1  I  may  as  well  break 

and  be  done  with  it,"  roared  Jonas  Tal- 
madge,  driven  to  loud  rage  by  his  de- 
spair and  by  the  indifference  with  which 
his  daughter  treated  it. 

And  break  he  did,  with  the  expedi- 
tion and  vigor  which  were  his  business 
characteristics,  riling  the  whole  gold- 
exchange  puddle  with  his  bankruptcy. 
Within  a  week  of  this  interview,  Ger- 
trude Talmadge  sat  in  a  house  which 
had  been  sold,  amid  furniture  which 
was  shortly  to  be  dispersed  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer,  that  great  scatterer 
of  fashionable  glories. 

She  does  not  looked  crushed  by  mis* 
fortune,  she  has  not  had  time  to  realize 
what  bankruptcy  means ;  moreover  her 
father  has  stormed  a  great  deal,  and  so 
kept  her  mind  occupied.  But  she  has 
woeful  forebodings;  no  more  dazzling 
toilettes,  and  no  more  party  triumphs ; 
perhaps  no  more  flattering  courtships 
and  acceptable  offers.  The  sphere  of 
the  Westervelts  is  probably  lost,  and 
the  sphere  of  the  Effingstones  forever 
unattainable.  The  promise  that  bloom- 
ed in  her  past  only  renders  more  intol- 
erable the  arid  failure  of  her  future.  A 
Girl  of  the  Period,  without  money, 
without  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  talent  which  can  assure 
her  of  a  career;  a  girl  dowried  only 
with  extravagant  tastes,  with  passionate 
aspirations  and  with  uncultured  clever- 
ness, what  can  she  look  forward  to  in 
life  but  disappointment  and  misery  ? 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
she  received  the  extraordinary  offer  of 
that  strange,  that  inscrutable,  that  al- 
most incredible  being,  Mr.  Heller.  In 
the  sinister  and  decisive  moment  of 
which  we  speak  he  is  with  her  alone, 
awaiting  her  answer.  With  his  usual 
sardonic  smile  on  his  indescribable  face 
he  paces  the  room  from  end  to  end, 
from  comer  to  comer,  first  hither  and 
then  thither,  the  most  restless  and  mo- 
bile of  creatures,  a  type  of  the  uncer- 
tain, the  unaccountable,  the  fearfully 
mysterious. 

She  has  had  many  offers — her  white 
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fingeisiTould  not  serve  to  count  tbem — 
rich  elderly  men  and  handsome  young 
men,  oil  sent  away  as  unworthy.  But 
here  is  an  oSut  unliko  tliose :  such  an 
offer  E»  no  girl  of  her  acquaintance  had 
ever  receired,  hucU  an  offer  ai  ube  hkil 
never  hoped,  nor  reared.  To  decide 
upon  it  Bho  must  think  this  world  over, 
and  the  next ;  roust  neigh  the  one 
ngainat  the  other ;  must  choose  be- 
tween tliem. 

Fabulous,  yea  supernAtursT,  as  this 
offer  seemed,  she  had  at  once  believed  in 
ItB  Nnccrltj  and  actuality.  When  Mr. 
Heller  had  said  to  her,  "  I  will  assure 
you  of  complete  worldly  success,  on  the 
usual  conditions,"  she  had  not  doubted 
bis  ability  to  fullll  his  stupendous 
promise,  nor  his  right  to  demand  tbe 
monstrouB  payment.  Yes,  Tague  ds 
were  his  words,  she  had  opprehcndcd 
the  infinity  and  eternity  of  his  meaning. 
The  veiled  gloom  of  hia  gaze,  the  sup- 
pressed bitterness  of  bis  smile,  the  sep- 
ulchral profundityof  hisToice,  were  all- 
comprehensiie  and  conrinciug.  No  hu- 
man being,  however  frivolous  or  how- 
ever skepticai,  to  whom  Mr.  Heller 
should  make  this  proposition,  could  for 
an  instant  question  hla  meaning  or  his 

Loaning  forward  in  her  seat,  her  dim- 
pled chin  resting  upon  her  trembling 
hand,  her  anxious  eyes  wandering  from 
figure  to  figure  of  the  carpet,  Gertrude 
pondered  long  and  in  silence. 

"Mr.  Heller,"  she  at  last  said,  "I 
wonder  if  3'ou  think  it  strange  that  I 
he«itBte." 

"  I  do,"  responded  that  rolling  bass 
voice,  which  no  one,  having  once  heard 
it,  ever  forgot.  "  The  advantages  arc  as 
obvious  and  immediate  aa  life ;  the  dis- 
advantages are  as  auoerlain  and  distant 
as  ettrnilj.  Tou  have  but  to  balance 
what  you  know  against  trbat  you  do 
not  know." 

"  What  I  wonder  at  is  that  I  should 
hesitate  to  refuse,"  she  sighed. 

"  And  yet  it  is  an  immense  tempta- 
tion," eho  resumed,  as  ir  arguing  with 
henelf  in  favor  of  acceptance,  "My 
life,  compared  with  what  I  have  wished 
it  to  be,  has  been  a  failure,    I  have  had 


money,  but  too  little.    I  have  had  a 

career,  but  not  brilliant  enough.  1 
have  had  offers,  but  too  few.  1  never 
have  boon  able  lo  know  the  highest 
society  of  New  Tork.  If  I  had  gone  to 
Paris,  I  could  not  have  got  an  invita- 
tion to  Compit'gnc.  And  now  I  must 
lose  even  mediocrity.  I  most,  I  sup- 
pose, live  in  a  board iug-hooee,  and  cut 
over  old  dresses." 

Mr.  Heller  smiled.  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  hear  human  beings  excuse  and 
justify  themselves  for  dallying  with  his 
temptations.  It  was  such  an  old  com- 
edy with  him  that  he  no  longer  laugh- 
ed barbsrically  and  obstreperously  over 
it,  and  his  smile  was  the  gentlest,  the 
most  courteous  expression  of  amuse- 
ment conceivable,  seemingly  a  mere 
flicker  of  sympathetic  good-nature. 

Aller  a  short  silence  Gertrude  added : 
"  It  is  singular  I  I  have  heard  of  this 
offer  being  made  to  men,  but  never  be- 
fore of  its  being  made  to  women." 

"Thifl  la  the  era  of  your  sex,"  be 
bowed.  "Formerly  woman  come  with 
the  man.  Now  that  she  is  independent, 
I  must  dual  directly  with  her." 

Let  us  pause  for  au  instant  to  note 
the  contrast— a  contra^  as  of  day  and 
night — between  these  two.  Gertrude, 
ciquisitely  delicate,  a  lily  just  tinged 
with  rose,  her  eyes  of  heavenly  blue;, 
her  hair  of  sunlit  gold,  seems  like  a 
child  of  the  dawu.  Bhe  has  been  in 
society  several  years,  and  still  she  looks 
innocent,  looks  almost  child-like.  One 
thing  is  old,  and  that  is  lier  eaprtasion  ; 
it  is  glittering,  hard,  and  cold  with  too 
much  experience ;  she  is  obviously  a 
Gill  of  the  Period.  Yet,  compared  with 
Mr.  Heller,  she  seems  one  of  Fra  Aa- 
gelico's  seraphs. 

Those  who  during  the  war  frequent- 
ed the  society  of  the  Gildersleevcs  and 
Weatervelta  must  have  met  this  myste- 
rious peiaonage.  Tall,  full-chested,  and 
broad-shouldered,  yet  aa  lithe  ip  his 
movements  as  a  cat  and  as  noiseless  as 
a  ghost,  he  appeared  to  be  an  iocredibta 
union  of  force  and  of  subtlety,  remind- 
ing you  at  once  of  the  world  of  matter 
in  its  most  vigorous  projection,  and  of 
the  spiritual  world  in  its  most  impon- 
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derable  mystery.  His  face  was  strange- 
ly dark  in  this  respect,  that  you  did  not 
think  of  it  as  being  natorully  so,  nor 
yet  as  being  bronzed  by  sunburn,  but 
that  you  were  tempted  to  call  it  smoky. 

It  was  an  amazing  countenance  both 
in  feature  and  in  expression ;  it  was 
remarkable  and  yet  it  was  indescriba- 
ble ;  it  roused  scrutiny  and  yet  it  might 
not  be  remembered ;  an  hour  after  you 
had  wondered  at  it  you  could  not  recall 
it  It  was  young  and  it  was  old;  it 
had  the  freshness  of  stalwart  life,  and 
it  had  the  mystery  of  antiquity;  it 
changed  in  a  moment  from  a  face  of  to- 
day to  a  face  which  might  have  watch- 
ed the  centuries  before  the  deluge. 

Of  this  strange  being^s  history  Ger- 
trude knew  little  more  than  that  he  had 
been  the  intimate  of  the  famous  Senator 
Gildersleeve,  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  no  one  knew  what  dark  and  wicked 
Intrigues  of  the  civil  war,  and  that  vain 
efforts  had  been  made  to  arrest  him,  or 
at  least  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
That  noted  belle.  Miss  Genevieve  Wes- 
tervelt,  a  woman  of  high  moral  feeling 
and  superior  intelligence,  had  warned 
her  against  him  as  a  person  whom  it 
was  not  wholesome  to  know.  But  Ger- 
trude, finding  life  flat  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, craved  the  pleasures  of  novelty 
and  danger,  and  secured  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Ileller. 

When  the  girl  again  spoke,  it  was 
with  a  pallid  cheek  and  a  gasp  for 
breath. 

*'  Mr.  Heller,  I  accept  your  offer,"  she 
said.  "I  take  all  that  you  can  give, 
and  I  will  pay  the  price." 

"  Thank  you,''  he  bowed  and  smiled. 
No  antics  of  unearthly  joy  ;  he  was  too 
well  bred  for  such  demonstrations; 
every  body  admitted  that  Mr.  Heller 
was  a  "  perfect  gentleman." 

"  Before  night  you  shall  hear  of  my 
action  in  your  behalf,"  he  added.  "  My 
charming  benefactor  and  ally,  good- 
moming." 

The  good  news  predicted  by  this  tre- 
mendous auxiliary  reached  Gertrude 
while  she  was  still  in  a  state  of  stupor 
over  her  terrible  bargain.  Her  father 
came  home  to  dinner  an  hour  earlier 


than  usual,  and  in  a  flurry  of  joyous 
excitement.  This  clown  of  a  tragedy, 
this  gross  materialist  unconscious  of  the 
spiritualities  of  life,  coarsely  jested  and 
clumsily  disported  himself  in  an  unex- 
pected shower  of  gold,  without  guess* 
ing  the  woeful  sacrifice  by  which  it  had 
been  secured. 

"  Hurray  I "  shouted  the  dull  world- 
ling. "  Your  stock  is  up.  Going  at  a 
premium  1  Two  hundred  per  cent !  A 
thousand  per  cent.  1 " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Gertrude,  with 
the  cheerless  triumph  of  a  criminal  who 
counts  his  gold  while  he  listens  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  sheriff, 

"  Your  mother's  estate  I  bowing  to 
something  at  last  I  The  Pennsylvania 
land  is  oil — solid  oil.  Offer  of  two 
hundred  thousand  for  it.  I'm  going  on 
there.  They  don't  get  Jonas  Talmadge 
to  sell  with  his  eyes  shut.  May  be 
worth  millions." 

Gertrude's  lips  curled  with  the  ironi- 
cal smile  of  hardening  despair  as  she 
answered,  "  Then  I  need  not  marry  Mr. 
Widdleton." 

"  Widdleton  be  hanged  !  "  cried  the 
King  of  the  Bullfrogs,  leaping  gayly 
about  the  room. 

"Nor  sell  the  furniture,"  continued 
the  girl,  with  a  satire  which  cut  her 
own  soul. 

"Let  it  go,"  responded  the  uncom- 
prehending father.  "  We'll  have  a  fresh 
lot — from  Paris.  A  new  house,  too,  by 
thunder  I  I  hope  you'll  let  me  live  in 
it.    Ho  ho  !  " 

"I  have  lived  in  your  houses.  Be- 
sides, I  shall  need  you." 

**  Seems  to  me  you're  mighty  cool  in 
your  good  fortune,"  he  said,  staring  at 
her.  "  It  sent  me  almost  mad.  I  tell 
you,  when  I  first  read  this  letter,  I 
thought  I  should  have  a  stroke.  I  had 
to  sit  down  on  a  step  and  catch  my 
breath." 

Even  now  his  face  was  of  a  greenish 
purple,  while  his  flabby  throat  fluttered 
tremulously,  as  if  he  must  croak  or 
burst.  We  all  remember  how  certain 
petroleum  fortunes  blazed  up  su<ldenly 
into  splendor.  Before  long  Gertrude 
had  sold  lands  for  a  million,  besides 
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retaining  what  shortly  gave  her  an  in- 
come of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  During 
the  same  period  another  million  came 
into  view  as  the  harvest  of  multitudi- 
nous desert  acres  which  lay  upon  the 
line  of  the  projected  Pacific  railroad. 
Finally,  a  patent  in  which  her  father 
had  invested  her  moneyed  property, 
and  which  had  thus  far  produced  noth- 
ing but  expenses,  abruptly  poured  into 
her  lap  unexpected  treasures.  Mean- 
time this  clever  and  indefatigable  girl, 
well  fitted  by  her  talent  and  her  tireless 
energy  to  become  a  queen  of  fashion, 
has  been  fully  equal  to  her  good  for- 
tune. Bringing  all  her  powers  to  bear 
on  her  circumstances,  she  has  ascended 
to  a  luxury  which  almost  rivals  the 
lavish  elegance  of  aristocratic  Europe, 
and  hints  at  the  gigantic  sumptuous- 
ness  of  Augustan  Rome.  Let  us  look 
at  her  new  home,  one  of  the  grandest 
in  New  York,  the  stories  twenty  feet  in 
height,  the  front  a  precipice  of  stone. 

The  parlor,  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
'thirty  in  breadth,  would  be  held  to 
merit,  even  in  Italy,  that  land  of  archi- 
tectural largeness,  the  grandiose  title 
of  salane.  The  carpet  is  a  tapestry  of 
artistic  figures,  glossy  with  silk  and 
sparkling  with  gold  thread.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  copies 
from  the  wJ^ks  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  Marbles  and 
bronzes,  from  the  size  of  life  down  to 
mantel  figures,  but  all  of  exquisite  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  and  nearly  all 
from  antique  models,  glisten  in  profu- 
sion. The  tables  and  stands  are  of 
malachite,  or  agate,  or  jasper,  or  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  or  of  ebony  and 
ivory  inlaid  with  metal.  The  gas-fix- 
ture is  an  enormous  candelabrum,  the 
masterpiece  of  an  eminent  Parisian  art- 
ist, a  Bellini  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
All  these  gems  of  art  are  well  com- 
bined ;  nothing  is  out  of  place,  nothing 
Ill-chosen,  nothing  startling ;  the  result 
Is  a  well-proportioned  and  finished 
unity  of  impression. 

In  the  midst  of  the  creation  aits  the 
creator,  triumphant  in  spirit,  but  jaded 
and  pale.  8he  has  devoted  herself  to 
the  composition  of  her  parlor,  as  a  poet 


devotes  himself  to  his  poem,  or  a  sculp- 
tor to  his  group.  The  anxiety,  the 
mental  efibrt,  of  selecting,  of  arranging, 
of  uniting,  has  worn  upon  her  body  and 
made  her  spirit  predominant.  Tou 
may  denounce  her  as  a  slave  of  fashion, 
but  you  are  obliged  tot  admit  that  she 
is  an  artist ;  you  can  see  it  in  her  work, 
and  you  can  see  it  in  her  face.  The 
people  who  earn  money  are  apt  to  ac- 
cuse those  who  merely  lavish  it  of  never 
using  their  brains.  But  it  requires  some 
intellect  and  even  some  imagination  to 
be  a  mighty  spendthrift.  What  could  a 
"  poor  white  "  do  with  a  million,  after 
he  had  used  a  few  hundreds  of  it  in 
buying  whiskey,  tobacco,  dogs,  and  a 
rifle  ?  Gertrude  Talmadge  has  collected 
objects  of  art  and  of  tertUf  such  as  she 
lately  knew  nothing  of,  except  by  read- 
ing I  It  was  in  *'  Le  Cousin  Pons  "  of 
Balzac  that  she  found  the  hint  which 
led  her  to  write  to  Paris  and  obtain  at 
an  enormous  price  the  only  Watteau 
ever  brought  to  the  United  States. 

And  more:  Gertrude  has  imagined 
what  she  did  not  know  existed ;  she  has 
been  obliged  to  seek  her  ideal  before 
she  could  purchase  it ;  she  has  been 
tempted  by  false  similitudes  and  has  * 
resisted  the  temptation ;  she  has  per- 
se srered  in  her  search  until  she  deserved 
discovery.  The  drawing  of  the  check 
which  paid  for  the  prize  was  a  mere 
triviality  at  the  close  of  the  real  labor. 

The  same  in  dress.  That  combination 
of  lines  and  colors  which  drapes  her — 
that  combination  which  is  the  fashion, 
but  which  is  also  higher  than  the  fash- 
ion—she herself  devised  it,  overlooked 
its  fabrication,  brought  it  to  perfection. 
In  the  fashionable  sphere  she  is  already 
recognized  as  a  leading  intellect.  The 
dressmakers  of  New  York  take  notes 
from  her,  as  lawyers  take  notes  from  an 
accomplished  jurist.  The  ladies  of  New 
York  look  upon  her  as  a  rival  from 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
conquer. 

We,  the  grave  ones  and  utilitarians  of 
the  earth,  call  this  species  of  intellectual 
activity  trivial ;  but  it  is  trivial  only  in 
that  its  ends  are  slight  compared  with 
its  means, — in  that  the  result  does  not 
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justify  the  cost.  We  charge  it  with 
inani^  because,  after  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousands,  society  is  morally 
no  whit  higher  than  before;  because 
the  only  object  clearly  attained  is  the 
satisfaction  of  a  single  individual's 
moderate  sBsth^tic  capacities  and  im- 
moderate vanity.  But  there  accusation 
ends;  we  find  in  superb  expenditure 
something  more  than  folly ;  mental  ac- 
tion there  certainly  is,  and  in  no  trivial 
amount. 

And  then  the  pleasure  I  Observe  that 
extravagance  is  a  putting  forth  of  force. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  greater  joys 
of  life  consist  in  iising  the  potencies 
which  exist  within  us,  or  which  fortune 
has  placed  under  our  hands.  Loving, 
creating,  destroying,  hoarding,  dissipat- 
ing, the  satisfactions  of  the  good  man 
and  the  bad,  of  the  a^ist  and  the  con- 
queror, of  the  miser  and  the  spend- 
thrift, all  or  nearly  all  derive  from  the 
display  of  power.  To  some  natures, 
the  mere  lavishing  of  money,  without 
ulterior  object,  is  an  activity  which 
brings  unquestionable  and  keen  enjoy- 
ment. 

'^  You  make  wealth  fascinating,"  said 
Mr.  Heller  to  (Gertrude,  during  one  of 
his  frequent  visits.  "  You  increase  its 
power  of  temptation.  You  are  worthy 
of  possessing  it." 

*'  Stay  with  us  to  dinner,"  she  replied. 
"  You  shall  see  the  best  that  I  can  do." 

Presently  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
soon  a  purty  of  fifteen  had  assembled. 
Among  them  Mr.  Heller  noticed  two  of 
the  young  Effingstones  and  tlie  eldest 
son  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  the  North 
River.  After  his  silent,  sardonic  fashion 
he  amused  himself  with  the  not  quite 
concealed  glances  of  satisfaction  which 
Gertrude  cast  at  these  stars  of  a  galaxy 
which  had  until  lately  seemed  beyond 
her  furthest  cycle  of  revolution. 

The  repast  was  sumptuous.  The  ser- 
vice dazzled  with  gold  and  silver,  crys- 
tals and  porcelain.  The  viands,  if  they 
would  not  have  contented  Brillat  Sava- 
rin,  were  at  least  admirable  in  a  coun- 
try whose  cuisine  is  no  more  perfected 
than  its  art  and  literature.  The  wines 
were  Champagne,  Hockheimer,  Hermi- 


tage, Tokai,  the  richest  of  Sherries  and 
the  most  delicate  of  Bordeaux.  The 
scent  of  the  meats  was  drowned  in  the 
periiime  of  the  rarest  flowers. 

The  conversation  was  suited  to  this 
luxury.  Not  a  word  was  breathed 
which  hinted  of  labor,  whether  physical 
or  mental.  There  was  a  long  discussion 
among  the  ladies  regarding  opera 
cloaks,  and  another  among  the  gentle- 
men as  to  the  tying  of  cravats.  This 
jeuMsse  doree  of  a  democracy  seemed  to 
know  nothing  of  democratic  industries 
and  responsibilities.  A  person  who 
should  have  mentioned  trade,  or  public 
affairs,  or  science,  would  have  been 
stared  at  as  an  eccentric. 

Mr.  Heller,  that  apostle  of  decadence,' 
that  enemy  of  whatever  elevates  the 
human  race,  was  entirely  content  with 
his  company.  His  sardonic  smile  beam- 
ed until  it  seemed  to  illumine  with  an 
infernal  radiance  the  flushed  faces  and 
sparkling  eyes  of  those  youths  and 
maidens  as  they  drank  deeper  and  deep- 
er of  the  luscious  wines  and  made  a 
bird-like  babble  of  the  conversation.  He 
surveyed  with  almost  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy a  slender  and  beardless  dandy, 
who  in  his  eagerness  to  propose  a  toast 
sprang  into  his  chair,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  restrained  from  mounting  the 
table. 

"  Good  I "  murmured  Mr.  Heller,  in 
that  hollow  bass  which  seemed  to  come 
from  under  earth,  as  if  it  were  the  voice 
of  caverns  or  of  graves.  "  Vive  la  baga- 
telle /  When  all  mankind  reaches  this 
point,  we  shall  have  our  millennium." 

After  the  party  had  separated  he 
congratulated  the  youthful  hostess  on 
the  success  of  her  entertainment. 

"You  have  entered  the  Effingstone 
circle,"  he  added  with  a  flattering  bow. 
"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  find  it  a 
paradise." 

"I  am  getting  tired  of  cheap  con- 
quests," she  answered,  with  something 
like  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Heller  turned  away  to  smile ;  for, 
although  the  look  and  tone  of  satiety 
were  nothing  new  to  him ;  although  he 
had  heard  and  seen  them  in  all  the  many 
people  whom  he  had  aided,  neverthe- 
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less  they  did  not  cease  to  afford  him 
amusement. 

"  Do  you  want  more  w^lth  ?  "  he 
inquired.   **  Wliat  is  it  that  you  want  ? " 

"  I  want  just  what  I  haven't  got,"  she 
replied  in  the  language  and  with  the 
manner  of  a  spoiled  child. 

"Go  and  seek  it,"  said  Mr.  Heller. 
"  It  is  what  all  men  and  all  women  are 
doing.    It  is  the  business  of  the  human 
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race. 

"  I  think  I  shall  visit  Paris,"  she  ob- 
served, after  running  over  New  York  in 
her  mind  and  pronouncing  it  a  sucked 
orange. 

"  The  very  place  I "  responded  Heller, 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  he  was  capable 
of.  "  I  look  upon  Paris  with  almost 
unlimited  satisfaction,  especially  since 
the  advent  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  You  will  see  me  there.  Au 
rmoiry 

On  his  way  out  of  the  house  he 
Bought  for  and  found  Jonas  Talmadge. 
TTho  father  of  Gertrude  had  not  been 
present  at  Gertrude's  dinner-party.  A 
diver  in  puddles  of  gold  certificates,  a 
biped  whose  whole  moral  and  intellec- 
tual conformation  smelled  of  the  fens 
of  brokerage,  must  of  course  bo  un- 
suitable to  an  assemblage  which  knew 
no  industry  but  fashion.  He  had  been 
relegated  to  his  smoking-room  in  the 
basement,  and  there  he  still  was  at  mid- 
night, puffing  over  the  day-books  and 
ledgers  which  were  all  that  remained 
of  his  own  fortune. 

"Hullo,  Heller  1"  he  grunted.  "Come 
in  and  be  cosy.  Take  one  of  these 
Ha  van  as — sixty  cents  a-piece,  my  dear 
feller — ^what  I  call  premium  smoking. 
Been  up-stairs,  hey?  How  was  the 
dinner?  Don't  see  the  beat  of  it 
often,  I  reckon.  And  the  company. 
Some  Effingstones  and  Knickerbockers, 
I  understand.  Well,  my  daughter 
likes  that  sort.  She  invites  'em,  and 
they  come.  I  don't  care  for  'em. 
Heavy  to  dine  with.  I  prefer  my  lit- 
tle hole  here,  a  chop  or  two,  a  glass 
of  porter,  and  a  cigar." 

Notwithstanding  his  gratulation  over 
his  daughter's  wealth  and  social  snccess, 
he  reddened  a  little  as  he  thought  that 
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he  had  not  been  considered  fine  enough 
for  her  company,  and  had  received  a 
gentle  hint  that  he  would  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  dine  alone.  Presently,  how- 
ever, soothed  by  Heller's  compliments 
and  felicitations,  he  resumed  his  brag- 
gadocio. 

"  After  all,  the  main  pleasure  in  such 
things  is  to  know  that  you  can  pay  for 
'em,"  he  said.  "  And  I  can  pay.  Heller. 
If  I  can't  do  any  thing  else,  I  can  make 
money.  There  ain't  many  men  of  my 
age  who've  piled  up  such  a  fortune. 
All  that  you  see  in  this  house  springs 
out  of  this  head,  sir,  and  not  a  bald 
spot  on  it  yet.  Any  time  that  you  want 
assistance,  Heller,  I'll  put  my  name  to 
your  paper." 

The  unspeakable  creator  looked  at 
his  bragging  creature  with  an  inscruta- 
ble smile. 

"  You  have  recovered  from  your  late 
embarrassment  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity," was  his  cruel  comment. 

"  Oh — hang  it  I  yes,"  growled  Tal- 
madge, not  pleased  to  be  reminded  of 
his  bankruptcy.  "That  was  a  mere 
accident.  Not  my  fault.  Some  con- 
founded swindlers  fetched  me  on  my 
knees  for  once.  I  was  up  again  in  a. 
minute." 

Heller  merely  glanced  with  scornful 
indifference  over  a  mental  and  moral 
interior  similar  to  many  which  he  had 
studied  before.  "We  will  venture  to 
state  in  several  tiresome  sentences  a  small 
part  of  what  he  saw  in  an  instant.  Tal- 
madge was  wretched  over  the  fUct  that 
he  had  failed,  and  that  he  was  now  rich 
only  in  his  daughter's  wealth.  A  busi- 
ness man  prides  himself  on  making 
money;  it  is  his  vanity,  his  point  of 
honor,  his  supreme  success.  When  he 
fails  to  show  a  handsome  balance-sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  even  to  win 
the  best  side  of  a  single  bargain,  he  is 
cruelly  mortified.  He  is  as  much  hum- 
bled as  an  author  whose  book  will  not 
sell,  or  a  painter  whose  canvas  at  the 
academy  attracta  no  gazers,  or  a  soldier 
whose  services  obtain  no  promotioaf 
His  overreachings  spring  quite  as  much 
from  his  desire  to  appear  an  able  opera- 
tor as  from,  his  avidity  after  the  m&- 
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terial  results  of  fortunate  operations. 
Vanity  is  as  strong  a  motive  of  action 
with  him  as  greed.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, the  two  sentiments,  by  long  work- 
ing together,  have  produced  a  habit  of 
life;  which  is,  after  all,  his  most  persis- 
tent force. 

From  the  point  of  view  established 
by  these  facts  we  can  see  the  whole 
sordid  interior  of  Jonas  Talmadge's 
wretchedness,  as  he  sits  in  the  lap  of 
his  daughter's  luxury  and  studies  the 
ledger  of  his  own  bankruptcy.  "We  can 
understand  too  the  sarcasm  of  the 
words  with  which  Mr.  Heller  took  his 
departure. 

"  Mr.  Talmadge,  may  you  always  be 
as  fortunate  as  you  have  been,"  bowed 
this  master  tormentor. 

Gertrude,  taking  her  father  with  her, 
went  to  Paris.  The  parent,  who  had 
always  spoiled  his  child,  was  now  her 
humble  worshipper,  her  steward,  butler, 
and  courier.  Her  wealth  supported  him, 
and  her  brilliance  dazzled  him.  For 
Gertrude  had  become  clever ;  her  easy 
domination  of  society  had  made  her  at 
ease  in  it ;  she  could  put  forth  in  it  all 
the  native  power  of  her  intellect;  she 
was  famed  as  one  of  the  wittiest  girls 
in  New  York. 

It  was  a  life  of  the  Thousand-and- 
One  Nights  which  she  led  at  Paris. 
Out  of  the  showers  of  gold  which  con- 
tinually descended  upon  her  from  un- 
expected clouds  she  fashioned  sceneries 
and  dramas  of  luxury  which  dazzled 
even  the  modern  Sybaris.  At  a  court 
reception  the  Emperor  pointed  her  out 
to  the  Empress,  and  whispered  (as  the 
words  were  reported  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent),  "  There  is  a  now  grace 
for  our  Olympus." 

"  You  must  not  leave  us,"  said  Eu- 
genie, when  Gertrude  was  presented. 
"  It  would  impoverish  Paris." 

This  goddess  of  the  extravagant 
could  appreciate  the  reckless  expendi- 
ture implied  by  the  girl's  dress,  and 
could  suit  her  flattery  to  the  character 
of  its  object. 

"Your  Majesty  may  consider  me  a 
subject,"  replied  Gertrude,  without 
hesitation,  and  stranger  still,  without 


emotion.  Even  the  compliment  of 
an  Empress,  of  that  regal  milliner 
who  dictates  fashions  for  all  civilized 
lands,  could  not  shake  the  unhappy 
self-possession  of  this  satiated  and 
jaded  spirit. 

When  the  Emperor  in  his  turn  spoke 
to  her,  she  actually  failed  to  notice 
what  he  said,  and  responded  at  ran- 
dom. Her  attention  was  seized  and 
absorbed  by  the  apparition  of  one  who 
to  her  was  greater  than  Napoleon, — one 
before  whom  her  spirit  quailed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  murderer  quails  before  the 
remembrance  of  his  crime,-— one  who 
was  her  autocrat  in  this  life,  and,  as  she 
feared,  in  another.  Among  the  cour- 
tiers stood  Mr.  Heller,  his  dusky  and 
gloomy  eyes  fixed  with  an  air  of  dis- 
satisfaction upon  her  face,  as  if  he  were 
peering  into  her  soul  and  finding  there 
no  content. 

Presently  he  approached  her  and  mur- 
mured, "How  is  it  that  you  are  not 
happy  ?  How  is  it  that  I  can  never 
fulfil  the  desires  of  a  human  being  ? 
What  more  do  you  want  ? " 

She  gave  him  a  glance  which  seemed 
to  say.  Why  do  you  torment  me  before 
my  time  ?  Then  she  answered,  with  a 
pettish  frivolity  which  indicated  des- 
peration, "  I  want  to  go  to  Compiegne. 
1  want  to  be  the  favored  guest  there." 

"  You  will  be  invited,"  he  promised. 
"  You  shall  be  the  Empress'  pet.  Will 
that  do  ? " 

"  I  will  see,"  she  answered. 

At  Compit^gne,  surrounded  by  im- 
perial splendors  and  flatteries,  she  met 
him  again. 

"  Still  unsatisfied  ? "  he  muttered  as 
soon  as  he  had  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"  Is  there  any  thing  else  ?  Why  not 
marry  one  of  these  titles  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  love  any  one,"  she  replied 
bitterly.  "  I  think  that  I  would  gladly 
resign  my  wealth,  if  I  could  only  love 
any  one,  even  a  barber." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Heller,  in 
something  like  linger.  "  I  cannot  give 
you  the  treasures  of  the  soul.  Ask 
what  I  have." 

"  Let  me  alone,  then,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing sullenly  away  from  him. 
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Instead  of  leaving  her,  after  his  usual 
considerate  fashion,  Mr.  Heller  followed 
her  and  continued  the  dialogue. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell 
me  precisely  what  you  want,"  he  insist- 
ed. **  Aspirations  after  the  infinite  are 
absurd.  You  cannot  conceive  the  un- 
known, and  therefore  you  cannot  ask  for 
it.  Make  a  plain  demand,  in  words 
which  you  yourself  can  comprehend,  and 
I  will  see  whether  it  can  be  granted." 

"  Leave  me  entirely  to  myself.  That 
is  my  demand.    Leave  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  responded  this  incarnate 
Remorse.  "  I  am  your  guardian.  It  is 
my  duty  to  supervise  your  fate.  I  am 
as  much  bound  by  our  bargain  as  you." 

"  Then  release  me  from  it,"  she  im- 
plored. 

"  I  will  not.  And  if  I  would,  I  could 
not.  By  the  laws  of  my  being  it  is 
impossible." 

As  Mr.  Heller  left  Gertrude,  the  girPs 
father  met  him  with  a  chuckle  of, 
"  How  d'e  do  ?  How  does  my  daughter 
seem  to  you  ? " 

"  Superb.    Tlie  type  of  success." 

"Just  so,"  grinned  Jonas.  "Well, 
she  has*  all  that  there  is  in  money.  I 
tell  you.  Heller,  that  money  is  the  great 
motive  power  of  this  life.  But,  allow- 
ing for  all  that,  there's  lots  left  of  her. 
Such  a  mind  I  Should  like  to  see  the 
creature  that  could  be  too  much  for 
her." 

"  So  should  I,"  smiled  Mr.  Heller  as 
he  bowed  and  glided  away. 

Gertrude  could  not  escape  her  horri- 
ble guardian's  oversight.  At  Com- 
pi6gne,  and  after  she  had  left  it  in  dis- 
gust, whithersoever  she  wandered  in 
her  vain  search  after  happiness,  she  was 
fated  to  meet  him  from  time  to  time, 
always  anxious  that  she  should  be  satis- 
fied, always  asking,  "  What  more  ?  " 

Her  life  became  simply  a  continuous 
flight  from  Mr,  Heller.  Her  father, 
entirely  devoted  to  her,  finally  divined 
her  wretchedness,  and  in  part  the  cause 
of  it. 

**  You  are  tormented  by  that  sooty- 
eyed  fellow,"  said  he.  "  Why  don't  you 
give  him  the  sack,  and  have  done  with 
it?" 


"  Oh,  if  I  could  get  rid  of  him  I " 
groaned  Gertrude. 

"  ril  start  him,"  croaked  Talmadge, 
blackening  with  indignation. 

"But "     stammered     the     girl. 

"  There  are  reasons.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions. My  best  investments  were  made 
under  his  direction." 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  the  veteran  broker, 
stricken  with  sudden  respect  for  Heller. 
"  If  that's  so,  perhaps  we'd  better  put 
up  with  him,  at  least  for  awhile.  We 
may  want  him  hereafter." 

At  the  word  hereafter  Gertrude  shud- 
dered, but  she  made  no  other  comment, 
and  the  scene  ended  there. 

For  some  time  Jonas  Talmadge  was 
very  civil  to  Heller.  How  should  an 
old  business  man  lack  in  consideration 
for  a  person  who  had  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  to  indicate  first-class 
investments  ? 

But  Gertrude's  health  failed;  her 
father  grew  anxious  over  her  pale  cheek 
and  listless  manner;  moreover  he  felt 
that  Mr.  Heller's  persistent  familiarity 
was  insolent. 

"  Sir,  ain't  you  following  up  my 
daughter  pretty  close  ?  "  he  broke  out, 
after  a  dinner  highly  seasoned  with 
sherry.  "  I  think  you  arc,  and  I  want 
you  to  quit  it." 

"  My  responsibilities  toward  her  are 
greater  than  yours,"  replied  the  sombre 
Enigma.  "  Let  me  advise  you,  as  you 
value  what  you  have,  not  to  meddle 
with  what  I  have." 

"  I'll  attend  to  your  case,  sir,"  retorted 
Jonas,  changing  from  a  bullfrog  to  a 
toad  and  looking  poisonous. 

This  scene  occurred  in  Vienna.  Among 
those  who  frequented  the  hotel  which 
the  Talmadges  had  rented  was  a  young 
Austrian  nobleman,  a  man  about  town, 
gambler  and  duellist,  Count  Von  Hofl*. 
At  Gertrude's  next  reception  Talmadge 
took  this  courtly  roystcr  aside  and 
whispered,  "  Count,  you  shoot,  hey  ?  " 

"  Very  goot,"  smiled  the  Count,  after 
a  tranquil  gaze  of  interrogation. 

"  And  you're  in  debt,  Count  ?  " 

"Very  much;  ein  hudtret  tousan 
francs,"  admitted  the  youth  with  a 
cheerM  laugh. 
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"  ni  pay  the  debts  and  give  you  a 
check  for  another  hundred  thousand,'' 
l^ursued  Talmadge.  "  All  I  want  is  one 
good  shoot.    Understand  ?  " 

**  Yah— yes.     Who  ?  " 

"  Heller." 

"  Sacrament  I  "  exclaimed  the  Count 
with  a  start  of  dismay. 

"Make  the  whole  thing  three  hun- 
dred thousand,"  urged  Talmadge. 
"  Come,  you  don't  make  that  every  day 
at  faro." 

"  Veil— rU  try,"  assented  Von  Hoff, 
after  a  struggle  with  some  vague  alarm. 
"  Let  it  regpmment  me  to  Mces  Dalmig." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  aflirmed  Jonas.  "  She 
shall  hear  of  it.  You'll  find  it  all  right. 
Go  in." 

There  was  a  duel.  Somehow  or  other 
(the  circumstances  of  the  provocation 
remained  a  secret)  Von  Hoff  contrived 
to  bring  Heller  upon  the  field  of  honor. 
The  contrast  of  bearing  between  the 
two  adversaries  was  extraordinary.  The 
Count,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  though 
tried  in  a  score  or  so  of  duels,  was  as 
pale  as  death.  "Mr.  Heller,  .as  calm  as 
Buddha,  had  a  tranquil  smile  on  his 
immemorial  face,  and  did  not  even  look 
at  his  antagonist. 

Three  shots  were  discharged.  Each 
time  Von  Hoff  raised  his  weapon  de- 
liberately, took  careful  aim,  and  missed. 
After  each  shot  Heller  bowed  courteous- 
ly, but  with  an  ironical  smile,  and  fired 
in  the  air. 

"  I  shoot  no  more,"  stammered  the 
Count,  walking  away  trembling  and 
presently  falling  in  a  fit. 

Heller  now  turned  to  Talmadge,  a 
witness  of  the  encounter,  and  whisper- 
ed :  "  You  owe  this  boy  three  hundred 
thousand  francs.     Pay  him." 

The  stupefied  broker,  shrinking  be- 
fore the  fearful  dusky  eye  which  was 
fixed  on  his,  drew  from  liis  pocket  a 
check  which  he  had  not  meant  to  do- 
liver  except  in  quite  another  issue  of 
the  contest,  and  placed  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  Count  as  he  struggled  back  to 
consciousness.  The  next  day  Von  Hoff 
cancelled  all  his  debts  with  religious 
strictness,  and,  dropping  his  evil  com- 
panions, went  on  a  tour  to  Rome  and 


the  Holy  Land.  Talmadge  drove  bock 
to  his  sumptuous  hotel,  so  horribly 
afraid  of  Heller  that,  when  the  latter 
called  on  him,  he  not  only  received  the 
visit,  but  mumbled  some  vague  excuses. 

"  Make  no  apologies,"  replied  the 
bland  Horror.  "  I  am  the  most  charita- 
ble creature  in  the  universe.  I  never 
expect  people  to  do  what  is  called 
right,  and  I  therefore  am  never  angry 
when  they  do  what  is  called  wrong. 
Your  .conduct  in  this  matter,  and  in- 
deed your  whole  life,  my  dear  friend^ 
has  my  highest  approbation." 

From  this  time  forward  neither  Tal- 
madge nor  his  daughter  tried  to  avoid 
Heller.  With  the  automatic  calmness 
of  despair  the  girl  received  his  visits, 
followed  his  suggestions  as  to  her  course 
of  life,  and  accepted  his  fatal  favors. 
In  one  respect,  however,  she  could  not 
obey  him ;  she  could  not  be  happy,  nor 
even  look  happy.  Her  wretchedness 
wrought  little  by  little  a  singular 
change  in  her  expression ;  still  beauti- 
ful in  form,  features,  and  complexion, 
she  had  the  air  of  a  fallen  spirit. 

"  I  am  growing  so  wicked,"  she  once 
observed  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  tHat  it  is 
beginning  to  show  in  my  face.  I  won- 
der any  one  wishes  to  come  near  me,  or 
can  say  a  flattering  thing  to  me.  I  hate 
to  look  at  myself." 

Meantime  she  was  living  in  almost 
fabulous  luxury.  No  Russian  or  Hun- 
garian noble  had  ever  amazed  the 
Viennese  with  a  prodigality  like  that 
of  this  family  of  democratic  parvenues. 
Their  extravagance  made  them  cele- 
brities ;  people  were  as  anxious  to 
see  them  as  if  they  were  the  Siamese 
Twins,  or  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife ; 
even  the  staid  pride  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  caught  the  contagion  of  curi- 
osity ;  the  grandest  grandees  visited 
the  Talraadges  and  received  the  Tal- 
madges.  Gertrude,  the  unhappiest 
woman  in  Vienna,  was  socially  the 
most  successful  woman  in  Vienna. 

"  What  do  you  complain  of  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Heller,  after  a  glance  into 
her  hopeless  eyes.  "  No  other  American 
girl  ever  had  such  triumphs.  With 
Esterhazys  and  Bourbons  in  your  par- 
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lor,  you  ouglit  to  be  the  happiest  of 
your  sex.  And  you  glare  at  me  as  if  I 
were  an  enemy." 

"  Ob,  I  wish  I  never  bad  met  you," 
groaned  Gertrude.  "I  wish  I  were  a 
sewing-girl  in  New  York." 

*^I  see  no  chance  of  your  being  poor," 
smiled  her  tormentor.  "  It  is  my  duty, 
according  to  the  terms  of  our  bargain, 
to  keep  you  rich." 

It  was  a  horrible  mockery.  Her 
wealth  had  become  a  burden  and  tor- 
ment to  her ;  not  indeed  in  itself,  for  it 
was  still  delightful  to  lavish  money; 
yet  there,  always,  was  this  fearful  Hel- 
ler, as  a  part  of  her  daily  and  future 
being ;  and  so  the  wealth  was  a  horror. 
Yet  she  was  assured  of  its  continuance, 
as  if  it  were  a  blessing. 

Tliere  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which 
says,  "  What  is  the  use  of  gaining  the 
button  of  a  mandarin,  unless  you  can 
show  it  in  your  native  village  ? "  After 
three  years  of  dreary  triumph  amid  the 
grandeur  of  European  society,  it  seemed 
to  Gertrude  that  she  might  find  some 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  old  acquaint- 
ance the  trophies  which  she  had  won 
abroad,  and  in  establishing  among  them 
an  empire  which  had  once  been  dis- 
puted. 

Again  the  great  mansion  in  Fifth 
Avenue  overflowed  with  splendid  gaye- 
ty.  This  time  success  seemed  perfect ; 
the  Effingstoncs  and  Knickerbockers 
and  Van  Twillers  were  conquered;  it 
was  difficult  not  to  bow  where  Ester- 
hazys  and  Orloffs  had  set  the  example. 
Whatever  joy  there  may  be  in  becom- 
ing the  first  where  one  has  been  the 
last,  Gertrude  had  it. 

Rather,  she  would  have  had  it,  but 
for  the  price.  There  is  such  a  thing 
conceivable  as  buying  the  universe  too 
dear.  In  the  presence  of  every  one  of 
her  joys,  in  the  midst  of  every  one  of 
her  triumphs,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her,  **For  this  Mr.  Heller  must  be 
paid."  At  thnes  she  was  crazy  to  live 
in  order  to  escape  him ;  at  other  times 
she  was  ready  to  die  because  life  was  a 
burden.  Gould  she  have  been  amply 
assured  that  death  was  annihilation,  it 
is  probable  that  sha  would  have  hasted 


to  it  by  violence,  as  to  a  city  of  ref- 
uge. 

She  was  in  this  state,  a  miserable 
queen  of  society,  an  empress  crowned 
with  thorns,  when  she  was  found  by 
Mr.  Heller  on  his  return  from  Paris. 

"Still  in  trouble?"  he  said,  with 
that  terrible  smile  of  his,  a  suppressed 
writhing  of  anxiety,  disappointment, 
cruelty,  and  scorn.  "Your  face  tells 
me  that  things  are  still  going  wrong,  in 
your  estimation.  Is  there  a  peak  of 
ambition  which  you  cannot  scale  ?  If 
so,  point  it  out  to  me,  and  you  shall  be 
on  its  summit." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  you,"  she 
sighed.  "  I  know  that  you  will  not  dis- 
solve our  horrible  agreement.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  I  desire." 

"You  are  a  small  creature,"  he  re- 
plied. "  The  splendors  of  earth  are  by 
no  means  exhausted ;  and  you  have  not 
yet  begun  to  demand  its  powers.  Do 
you  never  desire  to  do  mischief  ?  It  is 
time  that  you  found  satisfaction  in  vic- 
timizing your  kind.  They  are  a  con- 
temptible race,  these  human  beings. 
Crush  them,  trample  upon  them,  make 
them  miserable." 

"  Ah !  that  was  not  in  the  bond," 
replied  Gertrude,  with  something  like 
pleasure. 

Anxious  now  to  do  in  every  thing,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  opposite  of  what 
Mr.  Heller  desired,  she  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  happiness  of  her 
race;  and,  to  the  intense  vexation  of 
her  father,  she  put  a  sudden  end  to  her 
gayeties,  and  passed  her  time  in  labors 
of  charity. 

"  Confounded  nonsense  !  "  was  the 
comment  which  Jonas  Talmadge  min- 
gled with  the  blessing  of  widows  and 
the  thanks  of  orphans.  "  I  can  under- 
stand investing,  and  I  can  understand 
spending,  but  I  don't  see  the  sense  of 
giving." 

Notwithstanding  her  industry  of 
mercy,  Gertrude  felt  that  her  fate  still 
claimed  her,  following  her  from  garret 
to  garret  of  the  wretched,  and  whisper- 
ing in  every  sordid  hovel,  "  You-  are 
mine."  In  vain  she  invoked  the  aid  of 
clergymen ;    in   vain  she  sought  the 
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shelter  of  sanctuaries.  A  horrible  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  was  forever  in  her 
eyes,  discovering  no  pathway  for  her 
feet  but  one  which  descended  into  im- 
penetrable gloom.  She  was  wasted  al- 
most to  a  skeleton,  although  her  form 
was  still  exquisitely  graceful  and  her 
face  beautiful. 

At  last,  when  she  was  driven  almost 
mad  by  this  expectation  and  attendance 
of  horror,  there  came  to  her  wearied 
soul  a  vision  which  appeared  to  promise 
relief.  "Walking  out  on  one  of  her 
rounds  of  charity,  she  saw  a  church- 
door  open,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  her  to  enter  the  holy  precinct  and 
rest  her  weary  frame.  Sinking  upon  a 
humble  seat  in  one  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, she  fell  asleep. 

She  was  awakened,  or  seemed  to  be 
awakened,  by  a  great  light ;  and  turn- 
ing toward  it,  or  seeming  to  do  so,  she 
beheld  an  angel  sitting  by  a  sepulchre. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in  sorrow 
and  pity ;  he  pointed  to  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  half  open,  disclosing  some  shroud- 
ed majesty ;  from  his  lips  came  words,  a 
revelation  of  hope,  a  direction  of  safe- 
ty :  *.*  Do  like  Him.  Die  for  the  rescue 
of  others.  In  such  death  there  is  salva- 
tion." 

As  she  started  to  throw  herself  at  liis 
feet,  the  visionary  solemnity  vanished. 

Leaving  the  church,  she  walked  slow- 
ly homeward  in  such  deep  meditation 
that  she  hardly  perceived  that  it  was 
dusk,  and  that  the  wretched  by- street 
which  she  had  taken  was  nearly  desert- 
ed. She  was  reflecting  upon  the  mes- 
sage which  she  had  received,  not  doubt- 
ing its  unearthly  origin  and  its  author- 
ity, and  only  desiring  an  opportunity 
for  some  salvatory  sacrifice,  when  she 
heard  the  curses  and  tramplings  of  a 
violent  struggle. 

Turning  a  comer,  she  discovered  two 
city  roughs  engaged  in  a  deadly  con- 
test, one  of  them  pressing  the  other  by 


the  throat  against  a  wall,  and  holding  a 
knife  raised  to  strike ;  the  threatened 
man,  bloated  with  long  habits  of  drunk- 
enness, and  his  face,  terror-stricken  as 
it  was,  distorted  with  evil  passions; 
the  two  forming  a  group  of  hideous 
misery  and  ferocity  and  vice.  It  occur- 
red to  Gertrude,  with  the  swiftness  and 
power  of  a  revelation,  thai  it  would  be 
Christ-like  to  die  for  this  bestialized 
being,  the  incarnation  of  degraded 
wickedness,  the  type  of  a  fallen  race. 
Uttering  a  shriek  of  self-devotion,  she 
threw  herself  before  him  and  received 
the  knife  in  her  breast. 

With  a  curse  of  rage  and  horror  the 
murderer  dropped  his  bloody  weapon 
and  fled.  The  other,  cursing  also  in 
bmtal  astonishment,  lifted  Gcr trade 
with  his  soiled  hands  and  called  loudly 
for  help. 

A  figure  appeared ;  it  was  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  man,  tall,  swarthy,  and  satur- 
nine ;  there  was  something  in  it  which 
seemed  to  ally  it  to  the  sombreness  of 
the  hour  and  the  savageness  of  the 
scene ;  there  was  what  reminded  one  of 
the  title,  A  Prince  of  Darkness ;  it  was 
Mr.  Heller.  He  bent  over  the  girl  and 
recoiled  from  her ;  he  seemed  to  know 
at  a  glance  that  she  was  no  longer  his ; 
his  demoniacal  face  writhed  with  dis- 
appointment. Looking  angrily  into  her 
dying  eyes,  as  they  closed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  ineffable  sweetness  upon  life, 
he  muttered,  "  Escaped  !  "  and  passed 
onward. 

A  month  later,  when  Jonas  Talmadge 
had  begun  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  his  daughter's  death,  he  was  a  bank- 
rupt. That  phenomenal  fortune,  which 
had  arisen  so  suddenly  and  to  such  an 
overshadowing  height,  like  an  Afreet 
stealing  out  of  his  brazen  bottle  and 
towering  to  the  sky,  returned  swiftly 
into  the  fantastic  mystery  which  had 
sent  it  forth,  as  a  sliattered  water-spout 
reenters  into  ocean. 
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THB  MABQUXAADS. 

Inhabitants  of  country  towns,  sa- 
tiated with  rural  blessedness,  always 
welcome  enthusiastically  such  exciting 
diversions  as  fancy  balls.  The  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  therefore,  eagerly  ac- 
cepted Charlotte^s  invitations,  and  in- 
stantly plunged  into  preparations  that 
constituted  a  rather  severe  drain  both 
on  their  cerebral  and  digital  energies. 

The  occasion  was  accepted  with  the 
greater  promptness  that  Charlotte^s  hos- 
pitality was  known  to  be  rather  fitfuL 
Sometimes,  for  weeks  or  months,  she 
kept  open  house,  with  visiting,  feast- 
ing, gayeties  of  every  description. 
Then,  for  another  lengthened  period, 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  mistress 
denied  even  to  morning  calls.  So  it 
behooved  the  world  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shone ;  and  it  addressed  itself 
energetically  to  this  agreeable  business, 
elaborating  Indians,  shepherds,  and  Ro- 
man peasants,  with  all  the  luxuriant 
imagination  characteristic  of  country 
towns. 

Larger  worlds  have  been  overturned 
for  motives  akin  to  that  which  stirred 
up  this  delightful  commotion. 

The  day  before  the  party,  Charlotte, 
who  had  kept  jealous  watch  over  Mar- 
garet during  the  fortnight  necessary  for 
its  preparation,  brought  her  two  pecu- 
liar dresses,  exactly  alike. 

"  I  propose,"  said  she,  "  that  you  and 
I  wear  these  dresses,  and,  for  the  great- 
er mystification  of  people,  occasionally 
pretend  to  reveal  ourselves  in  each  oth- 
er's personality.  I  want  you  to  an- 
nounce to  Mr.  Allston,  for  instance,  that 
you  are  Charlotte,  and  point  me  out  to 
him  as  yourself." 

"  He  will  not  believe  me.  People  are 
always  defending  themselves  against 
practical  jokes  at  a  masquerade." 

^  Not  he.    Mr.  AUston,  who  is  keen 


enough  to  appreciate  wit,  is  too  single- 
natured  to  understand  humor,  especially 
the  commonplace  fun  of  masquerades. 
I  am  eonvinccd  that  he  will-  wear  no 
disguise,  and  will  be  only  too  thankful 
to  take  refuge  from  the  confusion  with 
some  one  whom  he  thinks  he  knows." 

As  Charlotte  had  foreseen,  Ethelbert 
came  to  the  party  without  either  mask 
or  fancy  dress.  His  friends  rallied  him 
in  vain ;  he  averred  his  total  inability 
to  support  an  assumed  character,  and 
mingled  willingly  with  the  few  other 
broadcloths  who  had  dared  to  proffer  a 
similar  plea. 

Charlotte,  from  behind  the  security 
of  her  mask,  and  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  hostess,  watched  Ethel- 
bert incessantly.  At  first  he  seemed 
entirely  amused,  throwing  himself  into 
the  scene  with  all  ths  genial  abandon 
with  which  he  always  accepted  any 
thing  ofiered  for  his  cnjojrment.  Then 
he  grew  serious;  his  nature  was  too 
essentially  sympathetic  to  enjoy  long  a 
mere  amusement  that  he  could  not 
share  with  some  one  else,  and  he  was 
necessarily  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
masquerade.  Finally  this  seriousness 
deepened  to  an  expression  of  intense 
weariness — and  Charlotte  knew  that 
her  moment  had  come.  She  seized  an 
opportunity  to  whisper  to  Margaret : 

"Tell  Mr.  Allston  that  you  have 
taken  pity  upon  his  loneliness,  and 
mean  to  rescue  him  from  these  speechless 
strangers.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  how  they 
are  all  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  lest 
they  betray  themselves  ?  I  have  found 
out  every  person  in  the  room.  Tell  him 
that.  Margaret  is  in  the  conservatory — 
that  you  think  she  is  lonely  also,  and 
that  you  wish  he  would  go  and  enter- 
tain her." 

Margaret  assented  unsuspiciously,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Charlotte,  who  had 
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seated  herself  in  a  solitary  comer  of  the 
empty  conservatory,  saw  Ethclbert  com- 
ing toward  her. 

Charlotte  always  possessed  a  strong 
magnetic  perception  of  the  mental  con- 
ditions of  the  people  in  whose  presence 
she  found  herself.  This  faculty,  sharp- 
ened by  her  acute  personal  interest  in 
Ethelbert,  now  conveyed  to  her  such  a 
clairvoyant  impression  of  his  confidence 
in  her  identity  with  Margaret,  that  her 
consciousness  seemed  to  double  itself, 
in  order  to  respond  truthfully  to  Ethel- 
berths  supposition.  She  seemed  to  her- 
self to  be  at  once  Charlotte  and  Mar- 
garet, and  even  some  indifferent  third 
person,  looking  on  and  criticizing  the 
minutest  detail.  This  third  person  now 
noticed  that  Ethelbert  seated  himself  by 
her  side  too  quietly  to  evince  any  eager 
pleasure  at  meeting  her — rather  with 
an  air  of  relief  over  his  escape  from  the 
medley  crowd.  He  seemed  at  ease,  at 
home,  as  nearly  assured  as  was  compati- 
ble with  the  exquisite  courtesy  ingrain- 
ed in  his  nature. 

Charlotte  remembered — as  if  it  were 
very  long  ago — the  marked  awakened 
attention  with  which  Ethelbert  always 
greeted  her,  as  if  each  time  he  expected 
to  find  something  new. 

*'  He  must  have  become  very  intimate 
with  Margaret,  to  believe  that  he  has 
already  exhausted  her  possibilities,"  she 
thought.     Aloud  she  said  : 

"  Are  you  already  tired  of  the  mas- 
querade, Mr.  Allston  ? " 

"A  little.  Fortunately,  Charlotte 
was  so  kind  as  to  discover  herself  to 
me,  and  tell  me  where  I  could  find  you. 
She  thought  that  we  might  both  be 
feeling  rather  lonely  in  this  crowd  of 
strangers.  Charlotte  is  always  thinking 
about  the  wants  of  other  people.  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  have  such  a  gener- 
ous, bountiful  nature  for  a  friend." 

Charlotte  colored  behind  her  mask 
with  the  naive  pleasure  of  a  child  who 
hears  itself  praised.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment, in  her  consciousness  as  Margaret, 
she  felt  nettled  by  this  remark. 

"He  is  too  kind,"  she  thought. 
"  Nothing  but  the  finenejis  of  his  nature 
prevents  him  from  being  supercilious." 


"  Yes,  Charlotte  is  kind,"  she  replied 
aloud.  "  But  I  hope  that  you  did  not 
trouble  yourself  to  find  me  simply  on 
her  recommendation." 

"  I  accepted  her  suggestion  with  the 
more  gratitude  because  I  had  a  special 
message  to  deliver  to  you,  and  I  should 
never  have  discovered  you  by  myself." 

"  A  message  from  whom  ? " 

"  Prom  that  lady  about  whom  I  spoke 
to  you  the  other  day.  As  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  the  affair  is  settled.  The 
position  is  yours,  if  you  like  to  accept 
it." 

"  And  I  shall  owe  it  to  your  friendly 
intervention  ?  Can  I  ever  sufficiently 
thank  you  ? " 

**  Why  should  you  thank  me  at  all 
for  ministering  so  effectively  to  my  own 
selfish  enjoyment  ?  You  cannot  imagine 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  arranging 
this  little  matter  for  you.  And  I  really 
think  you  might  be  most  pleasantly 
situated  in  this  family.  The  father  and 
mother  are  admirable  people,  the  chil- 
dren docile  and  intelligent,  and — a  sub- 
ordinate but  still  legitimate  considera- 
tion— the  salary  is  very  good." 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  rely  upon  your  rep- 
resentation. Have  you  appointed  any 
day  for  me  to  meet  your  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Thursday  next,  if  you  are 
willing.  But  are  you  quite  decided  to 
accept  ? " 

*'It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de- 
cide finally  until  after  Thursday.  But 
at  this  moment  I  know  of  nothing  to 
prevent  me.     Do  you  ?  " 

Ethelbert,  usually  so  alert  in  his  re- 
plies, was  now  silent,  and  busied  him- 
self in  breaking  off  a  spray  of  the 
honeysuckle  that  invaded  the  window. 
Charlotte  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  repeated  the  question. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ethelbert.  *'  Or, 
rather,  I  was  thinking  of  something  by 
which  I  wished  that  you  might  be  pre- 
vented." 

"  From  benefiting  by  the  advantages 
you  have  taken  such  pains  to  secure  for 
me  ?    That  is  rather  illogical." 

"  But  it  is  I  that  am  about  to  propose 
the  hindrance;  so,  of  course,  I  was 
anxious  that  you  should  be  in  a  po- 
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gition  which  left  you  perfectly  firee  to 
choose." 

"  You  are  generoua." 

"  Should  you  call  a  man  generous 
simply  because  he  was  not  brute  enough 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  wom- 
an, and  persuade  her  to  become  his 
wife,  in  order  to  escape  from  some  tem- 
porary inconvenience  of  position  ? " 

"  I  should  call  him  extremely  proud 
for  insisting  upon  a  love  offered  to  him- 
self alone,  and  freed  from  the  faintest 
shade  of  gratitude  or  suspicion  of 
worldly  interest." 

Ethelbert  looked  up  startled. 

"Proud I"  he  repeated.  The  idea 
was  evidently  quite  new  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed  presently,  "  we 
are  poor  creatures  at  best,  and  it  is 
never  safe  to  explore  too  deeply  into 
the  motives  of  our  conduct,  especially 
those  of  which  we  are  unconscious.  The 
essential  is  that  I  have  left  you  free  to 
choose." 

"  Between  what  ? " 

"  Between  Mrs.  Holbein  and  myselfl" 

**  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in 
need  of  a  governess." 

"  I  am  not.  But  I  am  in  need  of  a 
wife." 

"Oh  I"  said  Charlotte,  coldly,  but 
fully  from  her  consciousness  as  Marga- 
ret. 

"  I  may  be  presumptuous,"  continued 
Ethelbert,  recovering  his  habitual  rapid- 
ity of  diction,  "  in  asking  you  to  share 
a  life  as  arduous  as  mine.  I  can  offer 
you  neither  riches  nor  social  position  ; 
I  can  only  inflict  upon  you  the  troubles 
of  an  obscure,  struggling  exile.  But  I 
think  both  of  us  have  learned  how 
much  the  harshness  of  all  material  an- 
noyances may  be  softened  by  the  love 
and  sincere  sympathy  of  two  persons 
who  thoroughly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate each  other.  Dear  Margaret,  you 
will  make  me  very  happy  if  you  will 
consent  to  be  my  wife." 

He  leaned  toward  her  with  the  same 
swaying  gesture  that  Charlotte  had  no- 
ticed the  first  evening  he  talked  with 
Margaret.  But  his  voice  was  clear 
and  untroubled  as  usual — his  face  un- 
changed ;   the   spray   of  honeysuckle 


swaying  at  the  window  in  the  evening 
breeze  not  more  passionless  than  he. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  Charlotte,  "I 
thank  you  for  your  words.  They  are 
new  to  me,  and  I  must  think  over  them 
before  I  can  reply.  You  have  been  so 
generous  in  providing  me,  if  necessary, 
with  a  way  of  escape  from  you,  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  now  hurry  me  for 
an  answer." 

A  secret  scorn  vibrated  under  the 
words,  but  so  far  below  the  surface  that 
Ethelbert  did  not  perceive  it.  He  an- 
swered cordially : 

"Assuredly  not.  I  trust  you  com- 
pletely, as  I  hope  one  day  you  will  trust 
me,  Margaret." 

He  rose,  and  Charlotte  rose  also, 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  the  present,"  he 
said,  and  extended  his  hand.  Charlotte 
gave  him  her  own;  he  held  it  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  at  her  as  if  to  ask 
permission  to  kiss  it.  A  mad  desire 
leaped  up  into  Charlotte's  heart,  and 
drove  Margaret  entirely  out  of  her  con- 
sciousness. 

"  It  is  the  only  time,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  remained  motionless.  Ethel- 
bert bent  over  the  imprisoned  hand, 
and  his  lips  pressed  it  for  a  moment — 
as  lightly  as  a  snowflake. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  always  kisses  like 
that  I"  thought  Charlotte.  Ethelbert 
was  already  gone,  and  she  remained 
alone  in  the  empty  conservatory. 

^Whether  minutes  ot  hours  passed,  as 
she  stood  rooted  by  the  window,  Char- 
lotte knew  not.  But  at  length  she  was 
aroused  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  a 
young  man  dressed  as  a  harlequin,  who 
walked  directly  towards  her  without 
seeming  to  see  her.  He  tore  off  his 
mask  with  a  gesture  of  profound  impa- 
tience, threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  trod 
on  it.  Charlotte,  who  had  already 
dropped  her  own,  recognized  Gerald. 
He  started  as  he  met  her  eyes. 

"  You  here  1 "  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
r61e  of  courteous  hostess.  "  You  should 
be  yonder  amusing  yourself." 

And  she  pointed  to  the  folding-door 
of  the  conservatory,  where,  as  if  set  in 
a  fhime,  appeared  the  gorgeous  tableau 
of  the  swimming  crowd,  bobbing,  gc&- 
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ticulatiDg,  merry-making  at  their  hard- 
est 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Gerald,  "  it  is  like  the 
gibbering  of  things  without  life." 

She  saw  him  absorbed  in  an  inward 
passion  so  intense,  that  all  things  else 
became  empty  and  lifeless  in  compari- 
son. She  understood  this,  because  to 
herself,  at  the  moment,  Gerald  seemed 
as  faint  and  far  away  as  did  the  mur- 
muring maskers  to  him.  She  dissimu- 
lated, as  women  do  and  can  and 
must. 

"  You  arc  polite,  sir,  to  speak  of  my 
grand  masquerade  so  contemptuously. 
I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  town  as  the  most  bril- 
liant event  of  local  history." 

Gerald  dashed  aside  her  words  as  a 
man  who  stems  a  torrent  pushes  apart 
the  slight  willow  branches  that  oppose 
his  progress. 

*'  Oh,  Charlotte,  I  am  sick — sick  to 
death — of  this  idle  munMnery.  I  have 
been  a  boy,  a  child,  long  enough;  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  all  my  life  had  been 
just  like  this  masquerade — as  empty, 
unreal,  and  meaningless.  To-night  the 
scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes ;  I  know 
myself  to  be  a  man,  and  cannot  trifle 
any  longer.  To-day,  to-night,  this  mo- 
ment, I  must  finish  the  suspense  that  is 
frittering  my  soul  away.  Tell  me,  once 
for  all,  that  you  love  me  or  hate  me ; 
receive  me,  or  cast  me  off  forever." 

Unlucky  Gerald  !  Had  he  come  the 
next  day,  or  week,  or  mouth,  he  might 
have  won  his  cause.  But  the  moment 
that  accident  had  chosen  for  him  was 
fatal.  All  the  passion  that  trembled  in 
his  voice  and  fired  his  eyes  affected 
Charlotte  as  little  as  the  teazing  of  a 
fly  against  a  barred  window-pane.  She 
answered  impatiently  : 

*'  If  you  arc  tired  of  waiting,  go ;  I 
have  been  frank  enough,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  it  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have 
chosen  to  prolong  the  suspense.  Cut  it 
this  moment,  if  it  please  you,  and  with 
a  shari)  knife." 

Gerald  drew  back,  dropping  his  arms 
helplessly,  as  if  suddenly  paralyzed. 
Charlotte's  heart  smote  her  when  alio 
saw  him  so  hurt  and  grieved,  yet  always 


unresentful.  She  remembered  all  his 
goodness  and  sweetness  to  her,  his  un- 
alterable patience;  she  cried  remorse- 
fully : 

"Oh,  Gerald,  forgive  me;  I  hardly 
know  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  in  trou- 
ble to-night,  and  do  not  see  clear." 

He  forgot  himself  instantly  in  anxie- 
ty for  her. 

"  You  in  trouble  ?  I  thought  that 
was  impossible.  Dearest,  what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  hurt 
you — that  I  must  hurt  and  disappoint 
you  aft«r  all  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Gerald,  sorrowfully ;  "  you 
do  not  love  me  enough  to  be  sorry  that 
you  do  not  love  me."' 

It  was  true ;  it  is  always  true.  Love 
rarely  knows  remorse  for  the  sin  of  not 
loving.  Yet  of  what  other  sin  is  Love 
capable  ? 

Charlotte  leaned  her  cheek  on  her 
hand  and  contemplated  Gerald  wistful- 
ly, almost  tenderly.  The  look  revived 
his  hope  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  his 
knowledge.  He  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  poured  out  his  whole  soul  in 
one  last  passionate  prayer. 

"  Oh,  darling,  dearest  life  of  my  life, 
take  back  your  words  before  they  kill 
me.  It  is  too  terrible  to  believe  that 
you  do  not  love  me,  when  all  that  is  in 
me  has  gone  over  to  you,  and  become 
yours  60  entirely.  Why,  to  me  the 
whole  world  has  been  dissolved,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  you.  If  you 
told  me  to  walk  into  a  red-hot  furnace, 
I  should  go,  and  never  feel  the  flames. 
You  cannot  send  me  away  from  you, 
because  all  that  I  am  is  bound  up  in 
you.  You  must  die  yourself,  to  get  rid 
of  me." 

"  Then  may  it  please  God  that  I  die," 
said  Charlotte.  "And  God  knows  at 
this  moment  I  am  so  wretched  that 
death  alone  seems  a  little  sweet." 

Gerald  rose,  and  faced  her  for  the  last 
time.  His  arms  were  clasped  tightly 
over  his  breast,  as  if  to  force  down  his 
violently  throbbing  heart;  his  eyes  met 
hers.  They  looked  each  other  through 
and  through,  but  across  a  gulf  that 
yawned  blackly  between  them.     For 
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the  first  time  in  their  lives  their  Upe 
uttered  a  word  in  concert. 

"  Farewell  1 " 

Qerald  wayed  his  hand,  and  disap* 
peared  in  the  darkness  of  the  garden. 
Charlotte  replaced  her  mask,  and  sooght 
Margaret  in  the  ball-room. 

'*  Mr.  Allston  has  bored  mc  to  death,'' 
she  said,  "and  the  night-fiowcring  co- 
reus  mider  the  window  has  given  me  a 
deadly  headache.  I  shall  go  to  bed, 
.  and  leave  you  to  play  the  hostess.  You 
know  how,  a  great  deal  better  than  L" 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I " 

"Yes,  because,  if  you  were  in  my 
place  at  this  moment,  you  would  stay 
here  and  continue  to  be  agreeable  in 
spite  of  the  most  racking  pain.  I  am 
more  self-indulgent,  and  less  used  to 
pain.  I  do  not  know  how  to  bear  it 
Good-night." 

CBABLOTTX  XKD  XAnOASXT. 

Margaret^s  school-hours  finished  at 
three  o^clock.  At  ten  minutes  past 
three,  Charlotte  entered  the  school- 
room, and  found  her  friend  alone. 

"How  is  your  headache?"  asked 
Margaret. 

"  Better.  I  slept  as  if  I  had  been 
drowned*  under  fifty  fathom  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  sleep  drugged  my 
brain  like  opium." 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  of  your  party." 

"  I  shall  allow  no  such  thing.  You 
know  very  well  that  is  not  what  I  have 
come  to  talk  about." 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear  you  tell  me." 

"Ala  "bonne  Jieure  I  You  are  such  a 
consummate  little  diplomate,  I  was  not 
sure  that  you  would  acknowledge  your 
own  penetration.  I  have  come  to  talk 
to  you  about  Mr.  Allston." 

"  Who  bored  you  so  much  last  night  ?" 

"Exactly.  He  supposed  me  to  be 
you,  and  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

Margaret  looked  straight  out  of  the 
window,  and  answered  not  a  word. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hoar  how  he 
said  it  ? " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Margaret,  with- 
out turning  round. 

Charlotte  drew  a  chair  into  the  mid- 


dle of  the  room  and  sat  down  in  it, 
with  her  back  to  Margaret. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all." 

And  thereupon  she  repeated,  word 
for  word,  the  conversation  of  the  last 
evening — only  omittiug  Ethelbert's  pre- 
liminary remark  about  herself.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  waited  to  hear 
what  Maigaret  would  say. 

"What  an  excellent  memory  you 
have,  Charlotte,"  observed  Margaret. 

Charlotte  jumped  up  from  her  chair, 
and,  running  to  Margaret,  laid  her 
hands  on  her  shoulders  and  shook  her 
violently. 

"  You  abominable  little  thing  I  Here 
have  I  been  occupying  myself  in  the 
most  masterly  manner  with  an  2JS^ 
that  intimately  concerns  you,  and  you 
do  not  even  thank  me  I " 

"You  know  I  did  not  ask  you  to 
trouble  yourself  with  it,"  answered 
Margaret,  quietly. 

Charlotte  examined  the  face  of  her 
friend,  and  the  more  she  looked  at  her, 
the  more  she  was  foiled  and  bafiSed. 
Margaret,  by  the  simple  force  and  dig- 
nity of  reticence,  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped her,  and  to  have  reached  some 
inaccessible  superiority,  before  which 
Charlotte  felt  herself  miserably  small 
and  inadequate. 

"  What  arc  you  going  to  say  to  Mr. 
Allston  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind." 

"  And  how  long  before  you  arrive  at 
a  decision  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  when  you  do  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  help  knowing  ? " 

"  Margaret,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Margaret,  gently 
smoothing  Charlotte's  hand.  "What 
have  you  done,  that  I  should  be  angry 
with  you  ? " 

Charlotte  looked  at  her  again,  doubt- 
fully, kissed  her  forehead,  and  left  the 
room,  much  perplexed  in  her  own  mind. 

She  crossed  the  dining-room  and  sum- 
mer parlors,  and  came  to  the  wide  hall 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
house.    The  August  day  was  intensely 
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hot,  and  the  hall-door  stood  wide  open. 
Charlotte  looked  out  upon  the  sultry 
valley  and  the  dusty  road  that  climbed 
the  hill  in  the  distance.  The  air  was 
motionless  with  the  heat,  the  trees  dry 
and  drooping,  the  grass  parched  like 
the  lips  of  a  fever-patient,  and  a  white 
haze  thickened  the  glowing  atmosphere. 

Certain  natures  are  oppressed  or 
frightened  by  these  tigerish,  African 
days.  Others,  though  not  in  the  least 
tropical  themselves,  are  fiercely  exulted 
by  their  tropical  intensity.  Charlotte 
paused  in  the  shade,  and  filled  her  eyes 
with  the  burning  landscape,  and  prayed 
neither  for  coolness  nor  rain. 

She  had  not  stood  there  many  min- 
utes, when  she  perceived  Ethelbert  com- 
ing across  the  lawn.  He  entered  the 
hall  abruptly,  without  seeming  to  no- 
tice Charlotte;  and  she  saw  that  his 
face  was  deadly  white,  and  he  walked 
unsteadily,  as  if  in  danger  of  falling. 

"  Mr.  Allston,  v/hat  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? "  cried  Charlotte,  in  vague  alarm. 

"  I  believe  I  am  sunstruck,"  answered 
Ethelbert,  quietly.  He  staggered  to- 
ward the  sofa,  sat  down,  and  imme- 
diately fainted  away. 

Charlotte  rushed  across  the  hall, 
reached  Mr.  Lauderdale's  library,  knock- 
ed, burst  open  the  door  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  and  jerked  out  a 
summons  for  assistance,  as  if  she  had 
thrown  the  words  in  the  face  of  the 
startled  gentleman. 

*•  Mr.  Allston  is  sun  struck.  He  has 
fainted.     Go  lo  him  directlv." 

**  How  I  when  1  where  !  "  exclaimed 
Lauderdale,  rising. 

'*  In  the  hall,"  answered  Charlotte. 
And  without  waiting  further,  she  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  house,  across  the 
lawn,  through  the  gate  to  her  own 
grounds,  and  never  slackened  speed 
until  she  found  herself  in  her  bed- 
room, where  she  closed  and  bolted  the 
door.  One  would  have  thought  she 
was  pursued  by  a  fiend,  of  whose  temp- 
tat-on  she  was  terribly  afraid. 

Once  safe  under  lock  and  key,  Char- 
lotte could  not  pluck  up  the  courage  to 
emerge  from  her  place  of  refuge.  She 
ordered  the  servants  to  deny  all  visit- 


ors; she  would  have  forgotten  to  eat 
and  drink,  had  not  they,  knowing  how 
to  deal  with  the  savage  moods  that  at 
rare  intervals  possessed  their  mistress, 
brought  her  food  of  their  own  accord. 

She  passed  hours  in  pacing  her  room, 
like  a  wild  animal  confined  in  a  cage ; 
then,  exhausted,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  slept  heavily.  The  sun 
sank  behind  the  cloudless  horizon ;  the 
harvest-moon  lavished  floods  of  light, 
and  retreated  again  before  a  new  dawn ;' 
another  day  climbed  to  high  noon, 
panted,  and  slept ;  and  so  the  heavens 
and  earth  renewed  themselves  many 
times,  while  Charlotte  remained  still  a 
prisoner,  bound  by  the  tension  of  body 
and  soul  that  relaxed  not  for  a  moment. 

Racked  by  anxiety  for  news  concern- 
ing Ethelbert,  it  never  occurred  to  her 
to  be  astonished  that  the  Lauderdales 
sent  her  no  word;  still  less  did  she 
dream  of  making  inquiries  herself,  or 
recollect  that  this  negligence  might  be 
resented  by  her  neighbors.  All  pas- 
sion, be  it  love  or  genius — which  is  an- 
other form  of  love — is  so  supreme,  domi- 
nant, sufficient  to  itself,  that  it  ignores 
external  circumstances  simply  because 
they  are  external,  and  hence  as  far  away 
as  the  circumference  of  the  earth  from 
a  man  standing  at  the  centre.  It  is 
naive,  unreasonable,  contradictory,  from 
the  very  essence  of  its  nature. 

Indifferent  to  the  divisions  of  night 
and  day — for  often  she  kept  vigils  at 
moonlit  midnights,  and  often  slept 
through  burning  noons — Charlotte  had 
no  idea  how  much  secular  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  day  of  Ethelbert's  ac- 
cident. That  one  event  towered  above 
the  level  of  all  past  memory,  like  the 
hulk  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  cast  up 
high  and  dry  upon  the  land.  And 
Ethelbert's  white  face,  as  she  had  last 
seen  it,  remained  constantly  before  her 
eyes  in  deadly  distinctness,  like  the  face 
of  a  man  who  had  escaped  the  storm 
and  appeared  upon  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel, isolated  from  his  fellows  and  from 
all  other  men. 

One  afternoon — it  was  the  seventh 
day — Charlotte  stood  at  a  window  that 
commanded  a  view  of  Mrs.  Lauderdale's 
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park.  A  winding  path  just  emerged 
into  sight,  passed  under  a  beautifol 
horse-chestnut  tree,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Lauderdale  had  placed  a 
rustic  bench  against  the  horse-chestnut, 
and  always  brought  thither  his  favorite 
guests.  Now,  as  Charlotte  fixed  her 
eyes  absently  on  this  comer,  she  saw 
three  people  emerge  from  the  shrubbery 
and  seat  themselves  on  the  bench.  It 
was  easy  to  recognize  Margaret,  Lau- 
derdale, and  Ethelbert,  the  latter  lean- 
ing on  his  host^s  arm,  and  walking 
slowly,  like  a  man  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness.  Lauderdale  talked  a 
little  while,  and  then  went  off,  leaving 
Ethelbert  and  ^largaret  alone.  Char- 
lotte knelt  at  the  window  and  watched 
the  pair  greedily.  Perhaps  she  alone 
could  have  divined  whether  they  were 
affianced  lovers,  or  friends,  or  simple 
acquaintances.  They  seemed  at  their 
ease,  at  home,  at  rest  in  one  another's 
society,  and  talked  in  low,  quiet  tones, 
but  continuously,  as  if  the  words  and 
thoughts  flamed  from  a  full,  untroubled 
river,  fed  by  springs  that  would  not 
soon  run  dry. 

It  was  Margaret,  rather  than  Ethel- 
bert, that  Charlotte  devoured  with  her 
eyes.  She  had  been  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  during  all  his  illness ; 
she  knew  whether  he  had  suffered,  and 
what ;  she  knew  if  he  had  been  in  dan- 
ger— if  he  had  touched  upon  death. 
She  remembered  how  she  herself  had 
fled  from  the  temptation  to  press  her 
hands  to  Ethclbert's  unconscious  head, 
and  warm  him  back  to  life;  and  she 
never  doubted  that  Margaret  had  been 
very  near  to  him  in  these  latter  days. 
Presently  she  saw  Ethelbert  shiver,  and 
Margaret  lift  a  comer  of  the  shawl  that 
hung  over  the  bench  and  hand  it  to 
him,  that  he  might  wrap  himself  more 
warmly. 

"  I  hate  her  I "  said  Charlotte,  vehe- 
mently. 

Oh  I  Love  is  crael— crael  at  core !  It 
is  like  the  sun,  whose  outer  atmosphere 
breathes  warmth,  geniality,  friendship ; 
but  whoso  pierces  to  the  centre,  falls, 
18  consumed  to  cinders  by  the  deronr- 
ingfiresl 


All  thought  of  Margaret  was  swept 
entirely  out  of  Charlotte's  conscious- 
ness, possessed  as  that  was  by  the  sin- 
gle desire  to  see,  to  be  near  to  Ethel- 
bert, though  but  for  a  moment.  Blind- 
ly following  the  impulse,.  Charlotte 
sprang  to  her  feet,  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  sped  directly  toward  the 
horse-chestnut  on  her  neighbor's  lawn. 
She  did  not  forget,  however,  to  smooth 
her  hurried  pace  before  coming  in  sight, 
and  to  calmly  retum  the  greeting  with 
which  Ethelbert  and  Margaret  rose  at 
her  approach. 

"This  is  a  charming  little  nook," 
said  Ethelbert.  "  I  have  not  been  here 
before,  or,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
to-day  I  appreciated  it  for  the  first 
time."  His  eyes  rested  en  Margaret  for 
a  moment  as  he  spoke. 

"I  remember,  however,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "  that  I  have  seen  you  come  hero 
to  read  the  papers  containing  news  from 
Paraguay.  I  am  not  astonished  that 
you  are  obliged  to  discuss  such  exciting 
interests  in  solitude." 

"I  am  glad  you  mentioned  Para- 
guay," returned  Ethelbert ;  '*  it  reminds 
me  of  a  curious  story  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  tell  you." 

"  You  might  have  told  Margaret,  if 
you  were  in  need  of  a  sympathetic  au- 
ditor." 

"  Oh,"  said  Margaret,  laughing,  and 
frankly  at  her  ease  as  Charlotte  had 
rarely  seen  her ;  "  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
Paraguay.  My  curiosity  is  not  nearly 
so  extensive  as  yours." 

"  What  is  the  story  ? "  asked  Char- 
lotte. 

Ethelbert  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  bustled  up,  fiounced 
and  flustered  as  usual.  At  seeing  Char- 
lotte she  exclaimed  loudly : 

"  Bless  my  heart.  Miss  Charlotte  I  I 
should  think  it  was  about  time  yon 
made  your  appearance.  Here's  Mr. 
Allston  been  at  death's  door,  and  yon 
never  so  much  as  sent  a  servant  to  in- 
quire after  him.  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
now,  if  you  had  forgotten  all  ordinary 
civilities,  and  had  not  even  asked  him 
how  he  did." 
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"  Miss  Charlotte  is  never  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  ordinary  civilities," 
said  Ethelbert,  smiling  brightly. 

"  So  it  appears,"  continued  Mrs.  Lau- 
derdale, who  was  suffering  from  the 
heat,  and  consequently  well  disposed  to 
boil  over  a  little  steam  upon  her  neigh- 
bors. "My  dear  Charlotte,  do  you 
know  that  it  is  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  you  have  come  out  of  doors 
in  your  dressing-gown  ?  And  just  look 
at  your  hair  I  It  is  as  tumbled  as  though 
you  had  slept  in  it.  Margaret,  what 
have  you  been  thinking  about,  not  to 
tell  Charlotte  what  a  guy  she  was? 
Pretty  treacherous  friendship,  that  I " 

Poor  Charlotte !  Hitherto  left  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  her  blunder  by 
the  refined  tact  of  her  friends,  she  was 
recalled  to  its  consciousness  rudely 
enough  by  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  words. 
In  a  woman,  nothing  more  surely  indi- 
cates profound  inward  trouble  than  for- 
getful ness  of  her  toilette  and  personal 
appearance.  She  is  revealed  disman- 
tled, disarmed,  like  a  city  whose  senti- 
nels have  been  recalled  from  the  outer 
walls  in  the  confusion  of  a  popular  re- 
volt. Charlotte  looked  down  at  her 
dress,  and  mechanically  carried  her  hand 
to  her  tangled  hair.  Feeling  keenly 
the  real  significance  of  her  disarray,  she 
believed  that  it  must  be  equally  patent 
to  all  eyes.  She  saw  herself  disgraced 
before  the  world,  before  Margaret,  be- 
fore Ethelbert ;  her  nerves,  strained  by 
long  tension,  could  not  bear  the  sharp 
blow  of  mortification ;  she  colored  furi- 
ously, covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

Nobody  had  ever  seen  Charlotte  cry, 
and  every  one  was  struck  with  conster- 
nation. Margaret  went  up  to  her  imme- 
diately, and  encircled  her  with  a  friend- 
ly, protecting  arm. 

"  Charlotte  is  not  well,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  Mr.  AUston  would  be  kind 
enough  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water  from 
the  house."  And  as  he  rose  she  add- 
ed, in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  not  return." 

Ethelbert  understood,  and  walked 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  away,  much  to  that 
good  lady's  astonishment. 

Charlotte,  finding  herself  alone  with 


Margaret,  clung  to  her,  sobbing  like  a 
child— or,  rather,  as  children  never  sob, 
ignorant  of  the  strange  woes  that  await 
them  outside  of  Paradise.  And  sweet 
Margaret  soothed  her  friend,  less  by 
words  than  by  those  inarticulate  caress- 
es of  which  the  soul  in  trouble  is  more 
greedy  than  of  profoundest  wisdom. 

"Oh,  Margaret,"  whispered  Char- 
lotte, "  what  have  I  done  I  What  do 
you  and  Mr.  Allston  think  of  me  ? " 

"  And  Mrs.  Lauderdale  ? "  said  Mar- 
garet, playfully. 

"  What  do  I  care  about  her  ?  What 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"I  think  that  Chariotte  forgot  to 
brush  her  hair  this  morning  when  she 
got  up  out  ot  bed." 

"  I  have  not  been  to  bed  for  a  week," 
said  Charlotte,  abruptly. 

Margaret  showed  no  surprise.  Only 
vulgar  people  ever  do. 

"  Why  not  ? "  she  asked,  quietly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  had  been  insane,  and  now  was 
dying." 

"You  are  so  unused  to  tears  that 
they  tire  you  out." 

Charlotte  was  lying  with  her  head  on 
Margaret's  bosom,  and  her  eyes  closed. 
She  spoke  now  dreamily,  without  open- 
ing them. 

"  How  do  people  feel  who  cry  all  the 
time  ? " 

"  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  such  pcr- 
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son. 

"Those  in  whose  hearts  the  tears 
stand  all  the  time  ? " 

"  While  the  tears  are  there,  the  heart 
is  kept  cool  and  fresh.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  tears  dry,  and  then  there 
is  a  terrible  desert." 

"  Then  it  is  best  that  the  tears  stand 
all  the  time  in  my  heart,"  said  Char- 
lotte, with  a  curious,  wistful  persist- 
ence. 

"  No,  indeed ;  you  are  made  for  sun- 
shine, and  it  will  follow  you." 

"  Margaret,  if  I  told  you  that  I  hated 
you,  what  would  you  say  ? " 

"  That  you  misunderstood  me." 

"  Dear  friend,  I  love  you.  Kiss  me, 
Margaret.  I  will  go  home  and  sleep. 
Tell  Mrs.  Lauderdale  I  will  put  on  a 
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new  sprigged  muslin  to  receive— her 
footman,  the  next  time  he  brings  mo 
peaches." 

UKRE  SMDXTB  TBS  FISST  LKSSOK. 

The  next  morning  Chariotte  dressed 
herself  rationally,  and  went  down-stairs 
to  breakfast.  She  was,  for  the  moment, 
in  possession  of  such  peace  as  often 
comes  after  a  violent  storm.  Peace  that 
sometimes  signalizes  the  permanent  re- 
turn  of  sunshine,  quite  as  often  is  but 
a  deceitful  IttcuVj  surrounded  by  clouds 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  like  the 
moments  of  half-light  which  gleam  in 
the  midst  of  long,  drenching  rains. 
Why  not,  however,  enjoy  such  instants 
of  treacherous  repose?  The  longest 
day  of  fair  weather  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  storms — and  neither  do  they 
outlast  their  appointed  limits. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
Charlotte  was  summoned  to  the  parlor 
to  meet  a  guest.  Recognizing  Mr.  All- 
ston,  she  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  with  her  hands  behind  her,  like  a 
naughty  child  that  expects  to  be  scold- 
ed. Ethelbert  came  forward  eagerly  to 
greet  her. 

"  This  time  Mrs.  Lauderdale  has  been 
kind  enough  to  entrust  me  with  the 
peaches ; "  and  he  handed  her  a  mag- 
nificent basket  filled  with  the  lovely 
fruit. 

Nature  is  provided  with  an  infini- 
tude of  resources  for  our  benefit,  which 
we  commonly  ignore.  Among  the  pret- 
tiest is  the  cheery  influence  she  so  often 
is  able  to  exert  through  the  medium  of 
ripe  fruit.  The  color,  the  fragrance, 
the  luscious  suggestion  of  mellowing 
sunshine — all  these  act  on  the  senses 
like  wine  on  the  blood.  Charlotte  was 
subtle,  sensitive  to  such  impressions, 
and,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  her  embar- 
rassment at  meeting  Ethelbert  after  the 
scene  of  yesterday  melted  entirely  away 
in  the  warm  glow  of  the  peaches.  She 
ran  for  plates  and  knives ;  she  drew  a 
little  table  between  herself  and  Ethel- 
bert, and  presently  the  two  w«re  safely 
established  on  a  little  islet  of  coziness, 
beyond  which  Charlotte  refused  to  look. 

''Are  you  well,  nowf  she  asked, 


after  some  rambling  discussion  on 
peaches  and  Paraguay. 

"Oh,  I  think  so, — thanks  to  Mrs. 
Lauderdale^s  kindness." 

"  How  did  you  get  sunstruck  ? " 

"  You  knew  it,  then  ? "  said  Ethel- 
bert, with  an  air  of  curious  astonish- 
ment. 

**  I  was  in  the  hall  when  you  returned 
from  your  walk.  You  told  me  what 
had  happened,  and  immediately  fainted 
away." 

"  I  knew  it  I  "  exclaimed  Ethelbert. 
"  I  was  sure  that  I  had  seen  you  at  that 
moment.  In  the  delirium  which  fol- 
lowed, you  were  continually  before  mo 
— sometimes  as  in  life,  sometimes  mag- 
nified to  gigantic  proportions.  But  it 
was  always  you— no  one  but  you.  My 
mind  must  have  become  saturated  with 
you  before  it  went  to  sleep." 

Charlotte  trembled  inwardly. 

"What  visions  did  you  have  about 
me?" 

A  curious  smile  fioated  to  the  surface 
of  Ethelbert*s  eyes,  like  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  pleasant  recollection.  He 
shaded  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  as 
if  he  would  prevent  the  recollection 
from  escaping. 

"You  always  dispelled  the  visions 
which  tormented  me.  Sometimes  there 
were  masses  of  cloudy  fiends,  twisting, 
squirming,  shrieking  in  a  horrible  pan- 
demonium. Presently  a  space  cleared 
in  the  blackest  cloud,  and  I  saw  you, 
and  immediately  the  fiends  disappeared. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  ocean  of  waves, 
black,  and  violet,  and  cruel  green,  that 
stormed  upon  one  another.  Then  one, 
more  vast  than  the  rest,  swept  upward 
and  did  not  fall ;  its  flank  was  glassy 
and  clear,  and  under  the  water  appeared 
your  face.  Again,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  liquid  fire; 
the  floods  writhed  like  serpents,  and  I 
heard  the  hissing  of  hot  streams,  until 
a  red  flame  paled  to  amber,  clear  like 
the  sky  at  sunset,  and  you  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearness.  I  think  yon 
must  have  a  remarkably  harmonious 
organization,  to  have  been  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  calm  that  followed  con- 
fasion." 
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"  Only  with  the  calm  ? " 

"  No ;  I  had  one  dream  quite  diflfer- 
ent,  and  still  more  remarkable.  I  was 
lost  in  a  frightful  desert,  surrounded 
everywhere  by  rocks  and  sand,  glaring, 
barren,  lifeless.  I  was  parched  with 
thirst,  and  all  my  faculties  seemed  dried 
up  in  the  universal  desolation.  Sud- 
denly you  appeared  in  the  desert.  I 
had  never  seen  you  so  radiant,  and  you 
seemed  to  irradiate  life  on  every  side. 
The  rocks  over  which  you  passed 
clothed  themselves  with  moss;  from 
the  sand  upon  which  your  eyes  rested 
gushed  forth  fountains ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  wilderness  had  been  changed 
to  a  garden.  You  laid  your  finger  upon 
my  lips,  and  the  fever  and  thirst  van- 
ished. I  was  a  new  man,  rescued  from 
the  death  that  menaced  me.  The  vis- 
ion fled.  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  re- 
freshed and  in  my  right  mind.  Was  it 
not  strange  that  I  should  dream  so 
much  about  you  ?  " 

"Very.  I  wonder  that  you  did  not 
rather  dream  about  Margaret." 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  Ethelbert,  with 
perfect  sincerity ;  "  but  I  suppose,  be- 
cause you  were  the  last  person  I  saw 
before  losing  consciousness,  your  image 
remained  stamped  on  my  brain,  to  fol- 
low all  the  fantasies  of  the  delirium." 

"  Wl\at  induced  you  to  walk  on  such 
a  hot  day  ?  You  deserve  to  have  been 
Bunstruck." 

'*It  was  absolutely  necessary.  You 
know,  I  am  in  constant  correspondence 

with  my  friends  in  X ,  for  whom  I 

have  been  actively  at  work  since  my 
exile.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  that 
our  long  preparations  for  a  revolt  are  at 
last  drawing  to  a  close.  My  friends  are 
now  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  tliat  I  have  collected.  I 
went  to  Reading  the  other  day,  to  send 
word  that  this  money  was  on  hand,  and 
would  be  forwarded  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. By  accident  I  missed  the  train, 
and  could  get  no  carriage,  so  I  walked 
to  Reading  and  back.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  of  thirty  miles ;  but  on  that 
broiling  day  it  proved  a  little  too  much, 
greatly  to  my  ahame  and  confusion. 


That  is  the  whole  history,  since  you  are 
so  kind  as  to  ask  for  it." 

"  Shall  you  take  the  money  yourself 
to  X ? " 

"  I  cannot.  I  am  perfectly  known  to 
the  police,  with  whom  I  have  already 
had  several  encounters.  I  should  be 
seized  on  the  frontier,  packed  off  to  the 
mines,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  the  money  and  papers 
would  be  confiscated." 

"  Who  is  going,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  greatly  troubled  to  know.  My 
fellow-exiles  are  nearly  all  in  the  same 
category  as  myself.  Miserable  outlaws 
that  we  are  I  Ilunted  slaves,  skulking 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  the  vilest 
criminals,  because  we  have  refused  to 
participate  in  triumphant  crime  I  de- 
spised for  our  loyalty,  dishonored  for 
our  honor,  disgraced  for  the  devotion 
of  our  lives  to  Liberty  I  " 

"  And  when  your  cause  is  won,"  said 
Charlotte,  "you  will  have  gained  but 
little,  after  all" 

**  No,  no,  no  1 "  cried  Ethelbert,  pas- 
sionately. *  *'You  shall  not  say  that. 
You  shall  not  destroy  the  faith  which 
is  our  only  consolation.  Our  ideal  is 
too  worthy,  too  pure,  too  high  to  de- 
ceive us.  Think,  it  is  all  that  we  have, 
this  dream  of  our  Republic !  Oh,  if 
you  knew  the  souls  tliat  have  poured 
themselves  out  in  its  service;  if  you 
knew  the  riches  of  heart  and  brain  that 
have  been  lavished ;  the  enthusiasm,  the 
heroism,  the  sacred  passion  that  she  has 
accepted — our  divine  goddess,  our  Lib- 
erty 1  Do  you  suppose  she  would  cheat 
us?  Do  you  suppose  she  would  bless 
and  encourage  us  with  such  strong 
assiu-ances,  if  she  did  not  mean  to  re^ 
deem  her  promise  one  day  ? " 

"  The  day  may  be  very  far  off." 

"  We  can  wait  for  it.  And  we  would 
not  exchange  our  waiting,  our  longing, 
our  despair,  for  the  satisfied  content  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Swept  upward  by  the  current  of  theft* 
talk,  they  had  both  risen  from  the  tabla 
Charlotte  leaned  against  the  marble 
mantel-piece;  Ethelbert  stood  absorb- 
ed, illumined,  rapt  in  the  vision  of  the 
ideal.    Charlotte  broke  the  silence. 
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"  Could  a  woman  fulfil  this  mission 
to  X ? " 

«  Better  than  any  one  else,  especially 
if  she  were  a  stranger  in  the  country." 

"  Why  do  you  not  send  Margaret  ? " 

"  Margaret  I "  echoed  Ethelbert,  in 
an  accent  of  extreme  surprise.  '^  She 
is  too  delicate  for  such  a  rude  undertake 
ing.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  expose 
her  to  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  and 
possible  perils  of  the  journey.  It  is  my 
business  to  take  care  of  her — ^not  to 
make  use  of  her." 

"  Will  you  make  use  of  me  ? " 

«  How  ? " 

"Will  you  trust  me  to  carry  the 
money  ? " 

Ethelbert  bounded  forward  as  im- 
petuously as  if  he  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  her  feet. 

"Dearest  woman  I  I  dared  not  ask 
it,  but  I  have  dared  to  hope  for  this 
generous  courage.  Forgive  my  au- 
dacity. It  seemed  so  natural  to  look  to 
^u  for  help." 

Oharlotte  extended  her  hand  frank- 
ly. Ethelbert  seized  it  with  infinitely 
more  fervor  than  he  had,  unknowingly, 
kissed  it  the  evening  of  the  masque- 
rade. How  strong  women  are  at  such 
moments  I  And  the  world  calls  them 
weak  I 

"I  am  extremely  flattered  by  your 
confidence,"  said  Charlotte.  "I  will 
set  out  to-morrow — ^to-night.  Give  me 
my  instructions." 

"  The  journey  is  long,  much  of  the 
road  untravelled,  barbarous." 

"  I  am  fond  of  adventure,  and  have 
never  had  enough." 

"  You  will  experience  great  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  my  correspond- 
ents, without  exciting  suspicion  against 
yourself." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ? " 

"  You  may  be  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice —  imprisoned.  Good  heavens ! 
even  sent  to  the  mines  yourself ! " 

•"You  know  well  enough  that  the 
danger  is  infinitely  less  for  me  than  for 
you ;  what  remains,  serves  to  add  zest 
to  the  affidr.  Listen,  sir:  I  am  capa- 
ble of  this.  I  am  worthy  of  your  con* 
fidence.  I  can  be  a  mate  for  your  hero- 
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ism.  I  brush  away  these  difficulties  like 
cobwebs.  I  am  here,  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Speak  to  me  of  that,  and  of 
that  only." 

She  stood  erect  before  him.  She 
swept  her  arm  with  such  a  superb  ges- 
ture as  the  soul  in  its  sublime  momients 
employs  to  quicken  the  sluggish  body. 
Ethelbert,  who  had  never  doubted,  bo- 
lievcd,  accepted,  and,  without  further 
hesitation,  plunged  into  the  details  of 
the  explanation  and  the  instructions. 

He  was  right  to  trust  Charlotte.  Yet 
his  faith  might  have  been  somewhat 
staggered,  had  he  looked  back  in  the 
parlor  five  minutes  after  he  left  it ;  for 
he  would  have  seen  her  dancing  up  and 
down  the  room,  like  a  girl  let  loose  from 
school,  and  exclaiming, 

"  Then — he  does  not  think  me  quite  a 
fool  because  I  cried  yesterday  I " 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Eth- 
elbert returned  with  the  papers,  the 
money-box,  the  letters.  At  five  Char- 
lotte, accompanied  by  a  single  maid- 
servant, left  the  town. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  expedition  occupied  three  weeks. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  Char- 
lotte returned,  successfuL  She  stopped 
the  carriage  at  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  gate ; 
she  sped  up  the  avenue,  and  met  Mar- 
garet, who  exclaimed  with  pleasure  at 
seeing  her.  Charlotte  returned  her 
friendly  greeting  briefiy  enough,  but 
laid  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and 
looked  down  into  her  reticent  eyes. 
-  "Margaret,  are  you  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Allston  ? " 

Margaret  hesitated  a   moment,  not ' 
from  embarrassment,  but  as  if  to  gather 
into  her  words  all  her  still  content. 

"  I  think  I  shall,  Charlotte." 

Charlotte  loosened  her  grasp  abrupt- 
ly and  walked  on.  Margaret  called  a^r 
her: 

"  Where  are  you  going,  uncivil 
friend  ? " 

"  To  the  lake." 

The  avenue,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Lauder-' 
dale's  unerring  taste,  wound  through 
the  beautifiil  grounds,  and  encircled  a 
well-disposed  artificial  lake.    Willows 
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leaned  over  the  water,  bat  Charlotte 
avoided  their  lax  sentimentality,  and 
sought  some  beeches  further  on.  There 
she  heard  Ethelbert's  voice  calling  in 
an  excited  tone,  such  as  she  had  never 
believed  possible  with  him : 

"  She  has  come  I  Where  is  she  ? 
Quick,  tell  me,  that  I  may  go  to  her  I  " 

"  By  the  lake,"  answered  Margaret. 

The  next  moment  Charlotte  saw  Eth- 
elbert  coming  as  swiftly  toward  her  as 
if  he  were  literally  upborne  on  the  cur- 
rent of  his  impetuous  desire,  which  at 
last  had  become  too  strong  for  his  con- 
trol. "Watching  his  approach,  Charlotte 
felt  her  whole  nature  rapt  into  a  single 
longing — a  longing  to  draw  Ethelbert 
irresistibly  toward  herself,  across  all 
distances,  all  duties,  all  barriers.  At 
that  moment,  friendliness,  Margaret, 
honor,  were  blotted  out  in  void  space ; 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  nothing  remained 
in  the  world  except  herself  and  Ethel- 
bert. 

Morality  has  good  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  Love ;  for  Love,  in  its  supreme  self- 
assertion,  tramples  all  laws  under  its 
feet,  and  the  first  sin  comes  into  the 
soul,  as  into  the  world,  with  the  first 
love. 

The  seconds  dilated  themselves  as  in 
a  dream,  so  that  hours  seemed  to  elapse 
l)efore  Ethelbert  reached  her  side.  Ho 
extended  his  hands,  and  grasped  hers ; 
he  laid  hold  of  her  more  profoundly 
with  his  awakened  eyes. 

"  At  last  —  you  here  —  safe  I  Oh,  I 
have  suffered  agonies  during  your  ab- 
sence. I  imagined  all  sorts  of  evil  that 
might  have  befallen  you.  Why  did  you 
not  write  to  me  ? " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  answered 


Charlotte,  simply;  "and,  besides,  you 
did  not  ask  me." 

"  I  know ;  I  was  a  fool ;  I  forgot  it. 
But  I  did  not  imagine  how  terrible  it 
would  be  when  you  were  gone." 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  nervou?. 
Margaret  should  have  calmed  your  kind 
apprehensions  for  my  safety." 

Ethelbert  put  up  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, as  if  seeking  to  recall  something 
that  he  had  forgotten.  He  brushed  his 
eyes,  and  brushed  the  eager  look  out 
of  them.  When  Charlotte  looked  at 
him  again,  his  face  had  resumed  its 
usual  bright  serenity. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  journey.  Have 
you  suffered — have  you  been  in  dan- 
ger? What  have  you  done?  I  am 
greedy  for  the  minutest  detail." 

Charlotte  commenced  her  narration, 
and  rendered  a  satisfactory  and  viva- 
cious report  of  her  proceedings.  As 
she  finished,  she  leaned  over  the  water, 
and  buried  her  eyes  in  its  depth.  Her 
foot  slipped  on  the  bank;  she  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  Ethelbert  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his  armn. 
He  shuddered  violently,  and  retreated 
almost  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
touched  her.  Something  leaped  up  in- 
to his  face ;  he  forced  it  back,  useless- 
ly ;  it  returned.  Charlotte  beheld  her 
vision  accomplished :  this  wide,  cool 
nature  concentrated  into  flame,  startled 
out  of  its  calm,  forgetful  of  its  duties, 
forgetful  of  every  thing  but  her.  The 
moment  of  her  triumph  had  come— a 
woman's  greatest  triumph — she  had  in- 
spired a  great  soul  with  passion. 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Ethelbert. 

At  the  same  moment  Charlotte  saw 
Margaret  coming  down  the  avenue. 


.  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
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On  the  morulng  of  tho  Qlst  da;  of 
December,  1863,  it  was  reported  to  the 
commanding  oEBcers  of  Fort  Pillow 
that  there  was  a  tradiog-boat  on  the 
MlBaBsippi  river  above  08Mola,  largely 
supplying  the  Confederate  eoldlera  and 
guerillas,  then  Bwarming  in  that  region, 
with  articles  contraband  of  war. 

It  wa3  a  port  of  the  duty  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Fott  Pillow  to  guard  against 
this  illicit  trade.  Although  all  traffic 
along  the  Missiseippi  bad  been  inter- 
dicted, tixcept  such  an  might  be  special- 
ly ]]crmitted  by  the  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ertunent,  there  were  not  wanting  adven- 
■turors,  who,  for  the  sake  of  tho  largo 
gains  promised,  took  the  risk  of  Bmog- 
gling. 

Tbe^  daring  fellows,  having  placed 
their  goods  in  email  boats  or  ekiSa, 
would  choose  a  dark  night  and  quietly 
drop  down  the  livcr,  paaaing  the  guards 
and  batteries  at  Cairo  and  Cotiunbus ; 
when  they  had  a  clear  space  foe  their 
operation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miIC9,  from  Columbus  to  Fort  Pillow, 
unguarded,  suve  by  a  few  patrolling 
gunboats  and  occasional  scouting  par- 
ties. These  eluded,  when  for  enough 
down  they  would  pull  oS  into  some 
llongh,  bayou,  or  email  tributary  to  the 
Misasaippi  and  there  dispose  of  their 
effects  at  enormous  prices. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
forces  left  to  guard  the  rear,  as  the 
armies  of  tho  West  pushed  their  column 
'further  to  the  South,  there  were  left 
behind  numerous  companies  of  partisan 
rangers,  guerillas,  and  outlaws,  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  at  home  recruiting  and 
gathering  suppUes.  Tliese  were  con- 
tinually prowling  about  West  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas;  and  all  these,  besides 
tatiKena  in  eympnthy  with  the  rebellion, 
became  tho  aiders,  abettors,  and  patrons 
of  the  smugglers.  Though  these  law- 
breakers were  occasionally  caught,  and 
severely  punished,  the  smuggling  was 


continued  with  varied  Eucceas  until  tho 
close  of  the  war. 

The  report,  which  came  well  accrodiu 
ed  to  Fort  Pillow,  placed  tho  offenders 
iu  a  slough,  on  the  Arkansas  side,  at  a 
poiut  five  miles  above  Osceola  aud 
twenty  miles  above  Fort  Pillow. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Alexander,  of  the 
Pifty-Seoond  Indiana  Volunteers,  com- 
manding the  provost-guard,  was  order- 
ed to  proceed  at  once,  with  a  sufficient 
detachment  from  bis  command,  to  the 
designated  point,  and  look  alter  the 
reported  transgressors. 

Eight  men  were  soon  detailed  and 
supplied  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges 
each,  and  rations  for  one  day  only,  as 
they  expected  l^i  return  that  OTcning. 

The  men  fall  in  and  stand,  in  four 
files,  ready  for  the  command.  They 
have  been  selected  for  thoir  work,  and 
you  will  look  long  before  you  llnd  an 
equal  number  finer  in  appearance,  or 
more  soldierly  in  bearing.  They  are  all 
yonng,  strong,  and  brave ;  and  yet  are 
ranked  as  veterans  in  the  service.  The 
Lientcnant,  stepping  in  front,  gives  the 
command,  and  they  move  ofi',  marching 
with  steady,  measured  tramp  to  the 
river.  Here  they  quickly  embark  in  a 
yawl,  which,  with  four  well-manned  oars, 
shoota  rapidly  up  the  river  despilo  the 
Btrong  current  against  it, 

The  day  was  warm  and  cloudy,  with  a 
slight  miat,  and  a  dense  fog,  rising  from 
the  river,  rolled  back  over  its  banks,  en- 
veloping every  thing  in  gloom.  Such 
days  are  common  to  the  great  river  at 
this  season  of  tho  year,  and  iu  their 
dreary  darkness  there  is  a  kind  of  pain- 
ful stillness  that  weighs  upon  the  spirit 
and  fills  the  heart  with  dismal  forebod- 
iugB. 

Nothing  dnuntod  by  their  sombre 
surroundings,  tho  wen  pull  stoutly. 
They  shoot  out  from  under  the  high 
blufis  of  Fort  Pillow ;  luive  passed  tho 
mouth  of  Cane  Creob,  and  are  well  up 
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with  Flower  Island,  that  looks  down 
upon  them  drearily  enough,  its  solitary 
home  and  dilapidated  fence  in  front 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  bed  of  fog. 
On  glides  the  boat,  along  the  winding 
thread  of  the  river,  through  the  thick 
forests  that  line  the  banks  on  either 
side,  and  reach  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  On  the  Tennessee  shore  the  land 
is  low,  and  the  thrifty  young  timber, 
mostly  Cottonwood,  standi  so  thick  that 
the  eye  can  penetrate  but  a  short  dis- 
tance; while  on  the  Arkansas  side  a 
bank,  twenty  feet  high,  rises  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  water,  and  the  rich  soil 
above  is  overgrown  with  manmioth  for- 
est-trees that  might  have  withstood  the 
tempests  of  centuries,  and  now  reach 
their  arms  far  out  and  up  toward  the 
clouds  that  gather  thick  above  them. 
The  dark,  towering  trees,  and  the  clouds 
hanging  ominously  high  above  their 
heads,  seem  to  stand  off  as  if  each  were 
defiant  of  the  other.  The  wind  moan- 
ing through  the  stripped  and  bare 
branches  gives  additional  dreariness  to 
the  dull,  dark  day.  The  river  is  clear 
of  islands,  except  an  occasional  sand- 
bar that  rbes  gradually  out  of  its  bosom 
and  swells  up  to  a  height  of  several 
feet  with  considerable  width,  and  then 
stretching  away  up  the  river,  grows  less 
and  breaks  off  with  a  sudden  jog,  or 
again  gradually  disappears  under  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  journey  is  half  performed,  and 
the  yawl  is  passing  a  bar  larger  than  its 
neighbors,  which  stretches  away,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  to  where  a  thick  clump 
of  trees  covers  its  head.  This  is  known 
to  navigators  of  the  river  as  "  Bulletin 
Tow-Head."  The  men  pass  it  coolly, 
little  dreaming  of  the  fate  that  awaits 
them  there,  on  their  return. 

This  passed,  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
village  of  Osceola,  standing  out  in  its  lit- 
tle clearing  on  the  western  bank.  A  few 
scattering  houses,  mostly  of  logs,  all 
look  dingy  and  dirty,  and  it  will  hardly 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Mississippi  Coun- 
ty, Arkansas,  until  you  find  the  huge, 
misshapen  loghouse  a  few  rods  from 
the  river,  and  learn  that  it  is  the  Court- 
House,  and  that  twenty  yards  removed 


stands  the  jail,  built  of  logs  also,  but 
neater,  more  substantial,  and  almost  as 
large,  as  the  Court-House. 

It  is  related  that,  before  the  war,  the 
denizens  of  the  village  and  vicinity  were 
wont  to  collect  daily  in  these  public 
buildings,  and  play  cards  and  drink 
whiskey;  the  aristocratic  class  always 
occupying  the  jail,  as  the  more  com- 
fortable. 

Our  party  tarry  here  but  a  short  time, 
and  reembarking,  push  off,  and  pull  on 
up  the  river.  Another  long  stretch 
around  a  long  bend,  and  the  designated 
point  is  reached.  The  day  was  far 
spent  before  the  Lieutenant  had  com- 
pleted his  search,  and  was  ready  to 
return.  Captain  E.  D.  Leizure,  an  ex- 
perienced river-man,  joined  the  Lieu- 
tenant^s  command  on  re&mbarking  for 
the  fort. 

The  men  are  tired,  and  the  oars  swing* 
listlessly  over  the  waters,  while  the  swift 
current  drives  the  boat  rapidly  down 
the  river.  The  gloom  of  the  morning 
had  gradually  deepened  during  the  day, 
and  the  mist  had  changed  into  a  steady 
rain.  Osceola  is  reached  and  passed.  The 
day  is  wearing  away  and  growing  more 
and  more  stormy.  The  river  is  very  full, 
and  the  wind,  now  blowing  a  stiff  gale, 
catches  the  yawl  and  hastens  it  forward 
over  the  waste  of  waters.  The  wind 
rises  still  higher,  the  air  grows  colder, 
the  rain  turns  to  snow  and  falls  in  great 
white  flakes,  obscuring  the  view  of  the 
helmsman.  Night  is  coming  on.  The 
boat  leaps  forward  with  the  waves ;  at 
this  rate  two  hours  will  land  it  at  the 
fort.  But  the  yawl  is  becoming  unman- 
ageable ;  the  wind  and  waves  contend 
with  the  men  for  the  mastery.  Dark- 
ness now  adds  to  the  perplexity,  as  it 
settles  deep  and  heavy  around  the  strug- 
gling oarsmen.  The  party  are  still  nine 
miles  from  the  fort ;  they  are  wet,  tired, 
and  cold — are  tossed  and  driven  by  the 
elements  and  hemmed  in  by  the  night. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  proposed 
to  abandon  the  yawl.  What  then? 
There  is  no  human  habitation  for  miles 
around.  The  party  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  wilderness  of  waters  that  extends 
far  out  over  the  marshes  and  lowlands 
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of  the  TeDoesBee  eiie,  and  awaj  across 
weatirard  to  the  decM  forests  of  Arkan- 
sas, that  give  no  show  of  hoapitality, 
bnt,n-ith  dim  outline,  etaod  out  against 
the  sky,  dark,  wild,  and  cheerless. 

The  darkoeas  thickens ;    the    light, 

DOW  faded  out  of  the  eky,  lingers  but 

faintly  along  the  aarface  of  the  river. 

Peering  through   the  gloom,  the  men 

trace  tlie  outline  of  a  sandbar,  uear  at 

hand,  by  ita  anowy  cap,  that  gleams  out 

a  trhite  streak  along  the  middle  of  the 

I  nighty  river.     The  wind,  roaring  from 

L  the  thick  growth  of  cottoawood  on  the 

L  TeDnessee  shore,  forces  the  yawl  rapidly 

I  toward  the  bar.    The  men  strain  every 

e  to  clear  it,  but  in  vain.    The  boat 

r  strikes  the  bar  far  down  toward  the 

point,  and  the  waves  carry  it  high  upon 

the  land. 

There  is  no  U9e  in  contending  with 
the  elements;  the  boat  ia  abandoned, 
nnd  the  men  set  out  to  walk  up  Ihe  bar, 
hoping  to  flud  on  the  higher  ground 
driftwood  to  make  a  fire.  Having  gone 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  come 
upon  the  atump  and  roots  of  an  old 
tree,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
around  which  vegetation  bad  grown  up 
the  summer  before. 

Tho  grass  and  needs  are  gathered, 
and  the  roots  broken  np,  as  well  as  the 
darkness  will  permit,  and  an  effort  ia 
made  tu  kindle  a  fire.  But  every  thing 
is  saturated  with  water  and  rcfuBca  to 
burn.  Captain  Ldzoit  thinks  of  his 
carpet-aack,  which  contains  his  under- 
clothing. Immediately  this  is  opened, 
and  one  afler  another  the  articles  taken 
out,  torn  in  shreds,  and  the  burning 
■  match  applied ;  and  though  some  of 
these  biirn,  tbey  fail  to  ignite  the  raa- 
teriala  gathered  for  Ihe  fire. 

At  length,  when  every  means  has 
been  exhausted  without  avail,  tho  men 
turn  back  to  the  boat,  as  the  last  hope. 
To  remain  on  this  bleak  island  over 
night,  without  fire,  in  the  cold,  which 
ia  already  serere  and  rapidly  growing 
more  so,  would  be  certain  death. 

I  The  boat  can  oulj  be  mode  available 
by  taking  it  np  and  carrying  it  across 
tbe  bar,  whence  the  wind  and  waves 
Vill  take  it  to  the  Arkansas  shore.  It  is 
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quickly  carried  across  tho  bar,  and 
launched  into  the  water  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  found  too  shallow  to 
fioat  it.  The  Lieutenant  sends  llirce 
men  with  Captain  Leizure  to  drag  the 
boat  out  into  deep  water,  where  all  may 
embark ;  but  just  as  the  boat  is  weU 
afloat,  &  powerful  gust  of  wind  strikes 
it,  and  shooting  out  from  under  the 
hands  of  the  meo,  it  rushes  away 
into  the  darkness  with  the  waves.  Cap- 
tain LeiEure  and  one  of  the  men  have 
jumped  in  and  arc  whirled  awoy  from 
the  other  two,  who  arc  left  standing 
with  the  oars  in  their  hands.  The  Csp- 
taiu  and  his  companion  resign  them- 
selvea  to  their  fate,  being  totally  unable 

The  men  in  the  boat,  whirled  sud- 
denly off,  hear  the  ahouta  of  their  luck- 
less coilirades,  until  the  voices  are 
drowned  in  the  ooiso  of  the  storm ;  and 
then  they  see  the  flash  and  hear  the 
report  of  a  discharged  musket ;  it  was 
a  signal-gun. 

The  boat  sweeps  madly  on — where  to 
touch,  or  when  ?  It  is  at  tho  mercy  of 
the  angry  elements ;  it  may  be  cost  on 
another  bar  from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape,  or  suddenly  capaized,  and  the 
men  may  find  a  grave  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rcatlcaa  river.  But  in  another  mo- 
ment it  Btrikea  the  shore.  The  waves 
dash  over  it.  The  water  treezes  aa  it 
falls.  The  aoldier  fa  frozen  to  hla  seat, 
and,  benumbed  with  cold,  he  refuses  to 
rise.  His  gun  lies  frozen  into  the  ice 
formed  on  the  water  in  the  boat,  and 
there  it  will  remain  untouched.  Tho 
tried  and  faithful  companion  of  years  is 
now  no  longer  wanted  to  defend  a  life 
too  fiir  gone  to  be  held  worth  the  pre- 
aerving. 

With  great  difficulty  Captain  Leizure 
Eucpeeds  in  arousing  his  companion, 
and  after  long  search  and  effort  climbs 
np  the  steep  bank  with  him,  and  into 
the  woods.  And  now,  if  a  fire  can  be 
kindled  they  are  saved,  otherwise  they 
perish.  The  brave  aoldier  who  has  faced 
the  cannon,  and  braved  tho  hardships 
or  nearly  three  years'  campaigning, 
sinks  under  the  intense  cold,  and  begs 
to  be  let  atone  to  die.    But  the  daunt- 
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less  Captain  works  the  harder  to  keep 
him  up.  A  large  log  is  found,  and 
twigs  and  chunks  of  wood  are  heaped 
against  it  for  a  fire ;  but  they  have  been 
wet  through,  and  are  now  covered  with 
ice.  They  have  only  two  matches. 
Their  clothes  have  been  thoroughly 
drenched,  and  are  even  frozen  stifL 
Captain  Lcizure  takes  from  his  breast- 
pocket a  large  leathern  pocketbook, 
and  finds  that  the  papers  it  contains  are 
dry.  They  are  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars — no 
matter  how  many ;  it  is  a  question  of 
life  or  death.  The  papers  are  ready  for 
the  match.  It  is  struck,  but  it  misses 
fire.  The  two  lives  now  depend  upon 
the  one  remaining  match.  It  is  struck, 
and,  God  be  praised!  it  bums,  the 
paper  catches,  then  the  twigs ;  the  fire 
is  made ;  the  men  are  saved. 

Leaving  them  by  their  growing  fire, 
let  us  glance  into  the  hotel  at  Fort  Pil- 
low. The  commander  of  the  garrison 
has  given  a  supper,  and  the  large  din- 
ing-hall  is  filled  with  happy  people; 
brave  officers,  respectable  citizens,  and 
charming  women. 

It  is  the  farewell  of  loyal  hearts  to 
the  year  that  gave  freedom  to  the 
slave — that  brought  the  first  real  suc- 
cess to  our  arms— that  gave  us  Vicks- 
burg,  Gettysburg,  and  Missionary 
Ridge — ^that  had  brought  promise  of 
the  rebellion's -overthrow. 

The  perils  and  escapes,  the  achieve- 
ments and  hopes,  the  rewards  and 
promises  of  the  closing  and  of  the  com- 
ing year  are  earnestly  and  eloquently 
discussed ;  and  so  the  old  year  goes  out, 
carrying  with  it  the  blessing  of  the  loyal 
millions,  and  the  new  year  steps  in. 

The  party  breaks  up,  and  we  walk 
out  into  the  cold,  dark  night.  The 
thermometer  is  now  seven  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

"  Captain,  have  Lieutenant  Alexander 
and  his  men  reported  ? "  asks  the  Post- 
Commander,  Colonel  "Wolfe,  as  he  draws 
my  arm  in  his,  and  we  walk  away  to 
oiu*  quarters. 

"  Not  yet,"  is  my  reply. 

"  What  can  have  become  of  them  ? " 
he  rejoins.    "  I  fear  for  their  safety  if 


they  are  out  this  dreadful  night.'*  And 
weU  you  may,  my  brave  Colonel ;  for 
even  now,  as  we  walk,  where  are  they  ? 

Left  standing  on  the  bar,  the  boat 
gone,  with  no  hope,  nor  even  possibility 
of  its  returning,  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
men  determine  to  go  back  up  to  the 
higher  ground  and  try  once  more  for  a 
fire.  But  in  this  they  are  doomed  to  a 
second  failure. 

Their  matches  all  exhausted,  and  the 
cold  winds  howling  about  them,  there 
is  but  one  hope  left :  that  by  constant 
motion  they  may  keep  alive  till  morn- 
ing comes  and  brings  relief. 

A  beat  is  chosen,  and  there  these 
veteran  soldiers  pace  up  and  down  the 
space  of  one  hundred  yards  through 
the  long,  dreary  hours  of  that  awful 
night.  The  snow  is  already  several 
inches  deep  and  still  falling.  The  con- 
stant tramping  of  the  men  wears  it  off 
the  beat.  And  still  they  walk  wearily 
on.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  cold  is  in- 
tense ;  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall,  and 
being  caught  up  by  the  winds  sweeping 
over  the  bar,  is  whirled  into  great 
drifts.  Every  thing  is  now  freezing. 
Still  back  and  forth,  along  the  beaten 
path,  plod  the  jaded  men. 

It  is  an  hour  later.  One  of  the  men, 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  cold,  sinks 
down  in  his  tracks,  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  dead.  His  comrades  go  to  him, 
take  him  up,  chafe  his  limbs,  breathe 
into  his  nostrils,  and  strive  in  every  way 
to  recall  him  to  life ;  but  it  is  in  vain  ; 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  fallen  body 
has  gone  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

The  young  Lieutenant,  whose  bravery 
had  made  him  conspicuous  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, then  turned  to  his  men,  and 
standing  a  moment  in  silence,  thinking, 
doubtless,  of  the  kind  mother  who 
dwelt  far  away  to  the  North,  and  who 
might  at  that  very  moment  be  prayinpr 
God's  blessing  on  her  dashing  boy,  ad- 
dressed his  last  words  to  the  men  en- 
trusted to  his  command,  saying :  "  Boys, 
there  is  no  use  striving  any  longer ;  it  is 
now  only  about  midnight,  and  one  of 
our  number  is  already  frozen  to  death. 
We  cannot  hold  out  till  morning ;  there 
is  no  hope,  we  must  all  die." 
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"nien,  stL'pping  aside,  be  drew  tLe 
capo  of  his  great-cost  ^bout  hJ9  liead 
and  laid  down.  The  snow  blew  over 
tiiin,  but  he  knew  it  not ;  he  nas  asleep. 
Two  others  follow  his  example ;  their 
lives  depart  with  the  departure  of  the 
djiDg  year.  The  new  year  comes,  and 
with  it  the  clouds  break  awaj ,  and  the 
North  Star  ahinea  out. 

Qoided  b;  its  light,  the  foor  remain- 
ing oncB  walk  up  the  bar ;  but  scarcely 
hare  they  Btl  oilt.wben  one  poor  fcUow 
Btaggcra  and  falls  dead,  only  a  few 
rods  from  his  frozen  comrades.  The 
other  three  are  tired,  benumbed,  dis- 
heartened, yet  still  they  follow  tlio  star 
which  guides  them  to  life.  It  leads 
them  over  a  mile  of  bleak  desert,  across 
a  thick  slough,  and  into  a  thick  wood 
at  the  head  of  tbe  island.  This  shelters 
them  from  the  cutting  wind  until  morn- 
ing dawns;  and  peering  out  from  the 
Arkansas  shore,  they  descry  a  house, 
from  which  presently  issues  a  man ;  it 
is  Prior  Lea,  a  well  known  Union  man. 
They  attract  his  attention,  and,  cros.<<iDg 
to  them  in  a  sktff,  he  takes  them  to  his 
house.  And  now,  althongh  they  have 
already  suffered  untold  agooies,  tittir 
sufferings  have  only  began. 

Once  in  the  house,  they  sink  insenHi- 
ble  to  the  floor.  The  good  host  and 
hostess  do  all  they  can  for  the  poor  fel- 
lows, but  it  avails  little.  They  are  far 
g(.toe ;  life  han^  by  a  slender  thread, 
which  may  snap  at  any  moment. 

The  thermometer  is  n«w  eight  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  every  thing  with- 
out is  freezing  still.  All  about  Fort  Pil- 
low there  are  signs  of  life.  The  smoke 
is  curling  in  white  columns  over  the 
low-made  chimneys  of  the  little  huts 
called  barracks;  the  guard  has  been 
relieved,  and  the  men  ore  coming  in 
from  the  outposts,  bcQambed  with  cold, 
end  in  some  cases  with  their  fingeia  and 
cars  frost-bitten ;  the  soldiers  dodge  in 
and  out  of  their  quarters  buaed  about 
the  morning  work ;  messengers  and 
orderlies  hurry  rapidly  over  the  snow- 
created  hills;  and  yonder,  at  post  head- 
quarters, the  color-sergeant  commits  the 
flag  to  the  halliards  and  sends  it  to  its 
pl»ae  to  the  top  of  the  tall  staff,  and 
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there,  high  up  in  the  clear  sky,  in'  Ihc 
bright  light  of  the  new-bom  year, 

"  Flnih  lu  broad  rlbboni  of  lllr  noi  imc," 

The  men  draw  close  around  the  Are*, 
and  talk  of  lost  night's  cold.  Frost 
flina  in  the  air,  and  great  cakes  of  jcv 
are  floating  in  tho  river. 

Still  there  are  no  tidings  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  men.  About  noon  Cap- 
tain Leisure  and  hie  companion,  worn 
and  stupefied,  having  made  their  way, 
from  the  fire  where  we  last  saw  them, 
to  a  house  nearly  opposite  the  fori, 
cross  the  river  in  a  stiff  and  report  to 
the  officera.  The  post-surgeon.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Hartin,  is  at  once  summoned,  and  a 
party  got  ready  to  search  for  the  ill- 
fated  ones  who  come  not  bock.  Cap- 
tain Leizurc,  though  almost  cshaustcd 
from  the  previous  night's  exposure,  vol- 
unleers  to  go  as  o  guide. 

In  about  two  hours  the  steamer  Dule 
V  ArgyU  heaves  in  sight,  beating  hei 
way  slowly  up  against  the  atrong  cur- 
rent end  running  ice.  The  party  board 
her,  and  sho  pushes  on  up  the  river. 
She  comes  in  right  of  the  fatal  bar  just 
as  the  sun  is  setting  in  the  red  Weal. 
She  is  made  fast  on  the  Tennessee  shore, 
and  the  boats  are  lowered  as  the  twi- 
light deepens  into  night.  The  ther- 
mometer is  below  Kero ;  every  thing 
around  is  freezing,  except  the  migh^ 
river,  whose  current  sweeps  on,  bearing 
on  its  boaom  tbe  masses  of  ice  that 
gather  as  they  go.  The  deck-hands  re- 
fuse to  man  the  boats,  until  a  file  of  sol- 
diers, with  loaded  muskets,  is  brought 
up  to  enforce  the  ofDcer's  commands. 

Landed  upon  tbe  island,  and  aided  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern,  they  soon  discover 
the  tracks  of  the  unfortunate  men  who 
had  landed  there  twenty-foar  hours 
before. 

Hopes  are  entertained  for  their  safety. 
We  follow  the  trail,  and  presently  come 
upon  a  cartridge-box,  half  buried  in 
the  snow  and  ice,  the  belt  cut  witli  n 
knife.  Our  hearts  sink ;  the  futc  of  one 
poor  man  is  told.  One  life  must  have 
been  despaired  of,  when,  with  hands 
too  numb  to  unbuckle  the  belt,  it  was 
cut,  and  the  cartridge-box  fell  from  the 
body  of  a  soldier  in  the  enemy's  country. 
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With  sad  hearts  we  follow  up  the 
track.  Now  we  see  the  well-paced 
beat,  and  piled  at  intervals  along  it  we 
find  the  half-coyered  and  frozen  bodies 
of  the  lost  Lieutenant  and  three  of  his 
men.  A  little  further  removed  to  the 
north,  on  the  crust  of  ice,  lies  stretched 
upon  his  back  another,  who  has  met  his 
last  enemy ;  his  face  is  pale  and  rigid, 
and  his  eyes,  wide  open,  are  seemingly 
fixed  upon  the  stars  that  twinkle  over- 
head and  give  back  his  bright,  cold, 
comfortless  look. 

"Well,  we  can  do  no  good  for  these, 
and  the  others  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  unless  a  kindlier  fortune  has  taken 
them  out  of  the  cold  ere  this.  To 
remain  longer  on  this  cold,  barren  spot 
would  be  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
dead.  So  the  search  is  abandoned  for 
the  night,  and  we  turn  for  the  steamer. 
But  who  will  steer  the  boat  ?  the  helms- 
man who  brought  it  over  is  so  overcome 
by  the  cold  that  he  cannot  guide  it 
back.  Who  will  take  his  place ?  "I 
will,"  said  Captain  Leizure,  and  step- 
ping aft,  took  the  helm.  The  boat 
glides  away.  It  is  over  a  mile  to  the 
steamer,  and  it  will  take  many  a  stroke 
to  carry  us  to  her.  The  oars  are  vigor- 
ously plied,  aud  on  goes  our  little  boat. 
Captain  Leizure  holding  her  steady  on 
her  course. 

The  running  ice  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  current   taken  advantage  of; 


but  this  is  doncy  for  a  master-hand  is  at 
the  helm. 

The  breath  freezes  as  it  escapes  the 
nostrils ;  the  stoutest  must  yield  to  the 
cold  if  we  are  out  long;  but  every 
stroke  of  the  oars  brings  us  nearer  the 
steamer.  Here  we  are  at  last.  The 
yawl  strikes  the  bow  of  the  steamer 
with  a  jar,  and  Captain  Leizure  falls  at 
our  feet,  insensible.  We  take  him  up, 
lift  him  on  to  the  deck,  and  carry  him 
thence  into  the  cabin.  The  surgeon  ad- 
ministers restoratives,  applies  the  prop- 
er remedies,  and  soon  he  is  revived, 
and  the  life  which  had  been  so  nobly 
given  to  others  is  brought  back  to  its 
possessor. 

The  next  day  the  search  was  renewed, 
and  the  three  living  men  traced  up  to  Mr. 
Lea's,  where  we  have  already  seen  them. 

Physicians  waited  upon  them ;  every 
care  and  attention,  that  could  be,  was 
bestowed  upon  them;  amputation,  of 
both  feet  and  hands,  was  found  neces- 
sary, and  performed  on  two  of  them, 
who,  after  undergoing  inexpressible 
agonies  for  a  short  time,  died ;  while 
the  third,  James  Hendrixson,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  recovered,  and 
lived  to  serve  his  country  yet  longer. 

The  frozen  corpses  of  the  Lieutenant 
and  the  four  men  were  taken  to  Fort 
Pillow,  placed  in  coffins,  and  sent  home. 
Such  were  the  horrors  of  one  night  on 
the  Mississippi. 
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INSECT-LIFE  IN  WINTER. 


WmLK  exploring  the  heights  of 
Mont  Blanc,  far  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  M.  dc  Saussuro  found  a 
butterfly  soaring  on  the  wing,  over  gla- 
ciers, where  the  Ummergeyer  and  the 
chamois  have  their  haunts.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  think  of  a  creature  so  frail,  and 
so  delicate,  fluttering  over  those  Alpine 
heights,  far  away  from  the  meadows 
and  gardens  in  which  it  delights.  We 
should  imagine  that  in  a  region  so  for- 
eign to  its  nature,  in  a  climate  so  severe 
and  trying  even  to  man,  the  butterfly 
would  instantly  fold  its  painted  wings, 


droop,  and  die.  But  other  Alpine  trav- 
ellers tell  the  same  tale.  And  Arctic 
navigators  report  that  wandering  but- 
terflies have  been  found  amid  the  snows 
of  the  extreme  northern  latitudes  of  this 
continent.  In  these  last  instances  the 
little  creatures  must  have  been  born  of 
an  Arctic  parentage,  the  tiny  eggs  must 
have  been  laid,  the  cocoons  spun,  and  the 
butterflies  first  emerged  into  the  light  in 
the  frigid  zone.  There  are,  it  seems, 
Esquimaux  butterflies,  as  well  as  Esqui- 
maux bears  and  whales. 
This  fact  is  but  one  of  very  many  proofs 
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of  a  rem^irkablc  tenacity  or  life  in  the 
iQBpct- world,  under  some  circumatAiiccs  a 
\ery  rcmHrkablc  power  of  endurance 
when  exposed  to  cold.*  If  daOj  expe- 
rience did  not  prove  to  us  the  coulrarj-, 
we  abould  naturally  suppose  that  of  the 
myriads  of  insecU  swarming  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  during  our  warm 
American  summere,  none  could  suryiTS 
the  cold  winters  of  the  same  latitudes ; 
that  all  EQUBt  inevitably  pcrisU  beneath 
a  deluge  of  snow ;  that  none  could 
endure  the  severity  of  frosU  which 
penetrate  many  inches  below  the  soiL 
Who  would  believe  it  credible — if  not 
already  familiar  with  the  fact — that  the 
gnat,  the  firefly,  the  drs^nfly,  the  tiny 
red  spider,  the  hidjbird,  the  bee,  the 
ftnt,  uye,  the  botterfly  too,  in  some  of  it; 
species,  could  Burvive  a  degree  of  cold 
beneath  which  men  have  often  perish- 
ed 1  Yet  such  is  the  truth — one  of  the 
Very  many  truths  stranger  than  fiction. 
re  loolt  from  our  windows  to-day, 
see  the  whole  earth  covered  with 
I ;  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  discoTer 
one  of  tile  myriads  of  last  Bummer's 
insect-people.  If  we  remove  thesfiow, 
we  find  the  earth  frost-hound  to  a  con- 
ristency  that  no  spade  can  loosen,  which 
must  bo  quarried,  like  the  rock,  with 
the  sharpest  and  heavieet  tools.  And 
yet  beneath  that  snow,  in  thevery  heart 
of  the  ft'DEt-bound  sod,  beneath  the 
batk  of  trees  now  perchance  glazed 
with  ice,  lie  the  whole  tiny  people  lor- 
pid  b  u  death-like  sleep,  but  still  living, 
still  endowed  witli  every  faculty,  every 
sense,  every  instinct  safe  and  uninjured, 
all  to  awaken  again  to  the  fulncf^s  of 
life  and  activity  with  the  first  warm 
breath  of  spring.  This  tenacity  of  life, 
when  exposed  to  severe  en  Id,  becomes 
still  more  remarkable  in  the  insect- 
tribes,  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
their  nature  to  love  warmth,  and  that 
to  a  certain  degree  they  are  very  seusi- 
tiVB  to  cold.  During  the  warmest  sum-- 
mer  days  they  are  all  life  and  activity, 
eagerly  plying  their  tasks,  if  they  be- 
long bo  Uie  notable  tribes,  like  the  bee 
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and  the  ant,  or  happy  in  idle  enjoy- 
ment, like  the  dancing  gnat,  or  the  rov- 
ing butterfly.  Let  a  chilly  day  vwt  ub 
in  summer,  as  may  well  happen  with 
our  fickle  climate;  the  insect-world 
droops,  and  files  away  to  its  own  secret 
haunts,  there  to  await  a  wanner  hour. 
What  a  difference  the  first  sharp  frost 
will  make  in  their  numbers  1  We  may 
wait  over  a  pathway  crowded  visibly, 
the  day  before,  with  grasshoppers,  ants, 
crickets,  and  but  a  few  of  the  bravest 
and  boldest  vrill  be  found  there  to^lay. 
And  yet,  while  feeling  the  cold,  while 
sensitive  to  its  influence,  while  delight- 
ing in  the  warmth,  the  more  common 
tribes  are  all  endowed  with  this  won- 
derful power  of  endurance  in  their  tor- 
pid winter  state.  Many  indlvidualB,no 
doubt,  perish,  else  all  the  dificrent  fam- 
ilies would  be  as  numerous  here,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  as  they  ore  in  the  trop- 
ics, where  the  throngs  of  these  lone 
creatures  become  a  great  annoyance. 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of 
this  power  of  enduring  cold  is  found  in 
the  liict  that,  occasionally,  a  few  insects 
belonging  to  countries  almost  tropical 
will  not  only  survive  a  very  striking 
change  of  lUiniate  to  more  northern 
latitudes,  but  actually  form  colonies, 
thrive,  and  increase  there.  A  no- 
table instance  of  this  has  occurred  in 
France.  Many  readers  must  be  already 
aware  that  there  is  an  insect  of  for- 
midable character,  found  in  tropical  re- 
gions, called  the  white  ant — the  ter- 
mites of  naturalists.  Wonders  are  told 
of  these  termites,  and  the  more  we  in- 
quire into  their  history,  the  more  sur- 
prised we  arc.  They  are  found,  as 
slightly  dificrent  speciea,  in  Ada,  Africa, 
America,  and  Europe.  The  most  won- 
derful of  all  are  the  termites  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  whose  dwellings  are  the 
pyramids  of  the  insect-world ;  amoi- 
ing  indeed  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  creature  who  builds  them.  TraT- 
cllers  tell  ua  of  nests  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  galleries  below  the 
surface  to  the  same  depth,  end  filling  a 
space  of  a  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence 1  The  walls  of  these  pyramids  are 
made  of  clay,  nearly  as  hard  as  stone; 
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quite  as  hard,  it  is  said,  as  the  cheaper 
bricks  used  in  our  own  dwellings.  The 
form  is  a  cluster  of  conical  spires,  the 
highest  ia  the  centre,  others  lower  in 
eleyation,  grown  around  it.  So  strong 
are  the  walls  that  the  wild  hunters  ha- 
bitually climb  them,  to  take  an  observa- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
the  buffalo,  that  hea\ry,  unwieldy  crea- 
ture, makes  use  of  them  for  the  same 
purpose,  taking  them,  probably,  for  so 
many  rocks.  The  surface  of  these  nests 
is  often  covered  with  fine  edible  mush- 
rooms, and  the  natives  eat  the  insects 
themselves,  considering  them  a  very 
great  delicacy.  Some  apricot  jam  was, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  offered  to  an 
African  chief  by  an  English  traveller. 
It  was  good,  he  said,  but  not  so  good 
as  a  handfiil  of  white  ants.  Lions  and 
tigers  are  frequently  found  in  these  de- 
serted termite  villages.  The  food  of  these 
insects  is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  charac- 
ter, especially  woody  fibres ;  but  if  hun- 
gry they  will  cat  almost  any  thing.  They 
arc  indeed  most  formidable  enemies  to 
man  and  his  works,  in  their  native 
haunts,  from  their  vast  swarms,  their 
voracity,  and  their  treacherous,  covert 
ways  of  working.  So  numerous  are  the 
swarms  issuing  from  their  nests  at  the 
time  when  the  winged  brood  is  first 
hatched,  that  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
seems  filled  with  dense  white  snow- 
flakes.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  con- 
fine them  to  their  nests  by  building  fires 
about  them;  but  so  eager  are  they  to 
reach  the  outer  world,  that  they  will 
rush  through  the  flames  to  obtain  their 
object.  If  many  perish  in  the  attempt, 
innumcra])le  throngs  succeed  in  the 
effort.  They  work  most  treacherously 
under  cover,  feeding  on  the  core  and 
heart  of  things,  but  always  leaving  a 
thin  deceptive  outer  shell  untouched. 
In  this  way  they  carry  on  their  secret 
ravages  unsuspected,  until  accident  re- 
veals their  presence. 

Some  years  since  a  few  of  these  terri- 
ble insects  were  observed  at  la  Rochelle, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  France,  brought 
there,  no  doubt,  by  some  vessel  just  ar- 
rived from  a  tropical  port.  One  might 
naturally  suppose  that  the  first  cold 


winter — and  the  winters  of  that  part  of 
France  are  often  decidedly  cold — would 
utterly  destroy  these  fragile  tropical  in- 
vaders.   Such  has  not  been  the  result. 
They  have  not  only  survived  the  cold, 
but  they  have  actually  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  seriously  to  alarm  the  in- 
habitants.   Vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  exterminate  them,  but,  as  yet, 
without  success.     They  have  already 
committed  very  serious  ravages.    Odd- 
ly enough,  like  other  invaders,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  public 
buildings  of  la  Hochelle ;  the  Hotel  of 
the  Pr6fet  is  their  headquarters.    Here, 
like  other   invaders,  they  have  made 
themselves  completely  at  home.     The 
conquest  has  been  complete.    From  the 
attics  to  the  cellars  they  are  masters  of 
the  position.   The  ceiling  of  a  bedroom 
was  repaired ;  the  day  after  the  work- 
man left,  covered  galleries,  made  by  the 
enemy,  were  discovered,  dropping  from 
the  ceiling  like  stalactites.   Similar  gal- 
leries were  found  in  the  cellars,  drop- 
ping half-way  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor ;    others,  running  along  the  walls 
beneath  the  plaster,  were  traced  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing.   These  stalactite  galleries,  looking 
somewhat  like  inverted  nests,  have  also 
been  found  in  the  cellars  of  adjoinin<]j 
houses,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.   Occasionally,  horizontal  galleries, 
like  suspension  bridges,  are  thrown  out 
to  reach  some  object  desirable  for  food, 
or  for  shelter.     Trees,  in  the  garden  of 
the    Prefecture,   which   appeared  out- 
wardly sound,  on  examination  proved 
to    be    entirely    gutted    to    the    very 
branches !    The  stakes  of  fences  were 
devoured  in  the  same  way.    If  a  plank 
was  left  one  night  on  a  bed,  the  next 
morning  the  insects  were  found  to  have 
made  a  lodgment  within  its  fibres.    A 
large  beam  was  so  entirely  eaten  away 
that  nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  thin 
outer  shell,  scarcely  more    substantial 
than  a  shaving.    The  legs  of  tables,  the 
sides  of  boxes,  are  devoured  in    the 
same  insidious  way.     No  wonder  the 
good  people  are  veiy  seriously  alarm- 
ed at  the  inroads  of  these  creatures. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  said  to  be  the 
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only  protection,  for  any  wooden  anb- 
etftDc^  and  one  that  U  not  tdffsys  sue- 
Ceaeflil. 

One  day  a  document  from  tiie  pub- 
lic arcbiTes  wns  -wanted.  TTio  boi  rain- 
taming  it  WEis  Opened;  all  loolced  aa 
usual ;  piles  of  neatly  folded  papers  ap- 
peared undifltilrbed  in  regular  order 
within ;  but  the  moment  a  hand  was 
liiid  on  the  oalor  sheet,  the  whole  pile 
crumbled  away  to  dU3t !  All  was  hol- 
low ;  a  mere  shell  bad  been  left,  as 
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asual,oD  the  top,aiidat  theside?.  And 
Buch,  on  eiaminatioB,  proved  to  be  the 
condition  of  other  boscs,  in  which  the 
palilic  archives  had  been  Btored.  It  in 
only  too  clear  to  the  invaded  Itochei- 
tona,  that  the  terrible  while  ants  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  national  activity 
and  voracity  and  treachery,  by  cliango 
to  a  colder  climste.  They  work,  in 
France,  Burrounded  by  snow  and  ice, 
which  in  the  native  haunts  o(  their 
tribe  are  entirely  tmlniown. 


MADRID,  FROM  NOON  TILL  MIDNIGnT. 


I 


Madiud  long  ago  ftll  into  the  lazy 
habit  of  lengthening  its  days  by  thiev- 
JQg  Crom  the  night ;  and  aa  late  vigils 
are  not  usually  begetf^l  of  early  matins, 
the  city  is  Blow  and  etupid  about  wak- 
ing. T!ie  workers  are  stirring  be- 
times ;  btit  the  drones,  who  seem  to  far 
oiitnamber  them,  and  who,  after  the 
way  of  drones,  take  upon  themselves 
the  biggest  share  of  the  buzung,  begin 
their  day  leisurely  by  sipping  tiny  cups 
of  thick,  scalding,  flavorless  chocolatc- 
paato  eked  out  by  shiny  hard-coated 
rolls  of  surprising  angularity  and  meali- 
ness. Later  comes  breakfast,  in  the 
guise  of  a  very  early  dinner  ot  the  good 
old  Puritan  honrof  noonorin  its  ndgli- 
borhood,  and  gets  the  day  fairly  on 
foot. 

Like  Hamlet,  the  city  has  a  heart  of 
hearts,  the  Pucrta  del  Boi,  the  once  fa- 
mous Snn-Gate  that  baked  and  steamed 
in  the  down -falling  summer  noon  and 
the  np-rising  glint  of  the  hot  sand  be- 
fore it.  But  the  Gate  is  gone,  the  city 
crept  past  it  into  the  glint  and  glare 
and  wrapped  it  lovingly  about,  and 
now  the  old  poetic  title,  breathing  of 
Cid  and  Moor,  misnames  an  unovcnly 
open  space  in  the  exoct  centre  of  to- 
day's Madrid.  Great  arteries  of  etreel-s, 
ten  in  number,  strike  outward  from  the 
mean  little  fountain  in  its  middle,  and 
through  them  the  city's  life  throbs 
ceaselessly  into  and  out  of  the  Puerta. 
It  is  a  good  place  to  b^in  a  stroll 


from ;  anppose  we  wander  thither, 
reaching  it  in  time  to  hear  a  doxen 
clanging  strokes  on  the  big  air-hung 
bell  that  caps  o  four-faced  clock  on  its 
Boutbem  side. 

Just  the  place  for  a  covp  ctitat,  it 
seems,  and  such  has  more  tiian  seldom 
been  ite  mission.  Spain's  history  has 
been  often  written  on  the  trap-block 
pavement  of  the  Puerta  in  the  same 
dull,  clotted  ink  that  has  recorded 
human  ambition  and  feud  since  man 
was.  The  last  entry  on  tliia  page  was 
on  the  30th  of  8rptemher,  a  year  ago, 
when  troops  and  people  strack  hands 
for  freedom,  and  won  it.  When  will 
be  the  next  writing  I  No  one  knows, 
but  hearsays  andgueases  arc  rife  enough. 

Bustle,  whir,  and  buzz  on  every  side ! 
Gay  shops  and  noisy  crowds  on  nine  of 
the  lea  narrow  blocks  that  hem  the 
Puerta ;  on  the  tenth  the  stone-trim- 
med, red  brick  Q^nt  of  the  Gohemn- 
cion,  a  sort  of  City  Hall,  looms  over  a 
noisier  tltrong  than  therest,  that  seethes 
like  an  open  Stock  Board  when  gold  is 
unstable  and  Erie  heady.  This  may  be 
termed  the  News  Exchange.  liberty 
enough  of  speech  and  press  is  here  to 
satiate  the  most  exacting.  Photo- 
graphic caricatures  of  the  late  Bove- 
reign,  Dofia  Isabel  of  inglorious  mem- 
ory, are  abundant ;  and  as  if  to  height- 
en their  effect,  we  find  a  fresh  broadside 
selling  Bluggisldy — a  cent's  worth  of 
Proclamation  from  the  same  gracious 
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lady  to  those  whom  she  is  pleased  to 
call  her  loying  subjects.  A  score  or 
two  of  waspish  sheets,  of  the  sort  that 
sting  for  the  sake  of  stinging,  are  on 
sale  everywhere,  and  we  stop  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  their  coarse  but 
not  badly-drawn  woodcuts.  Some  have 
but  just  emerged  from  the  recent 
squelching  they  suflfered  when  the  Prov- 
inces were  in  arms  for  Republicanism, 
and  the  personal  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  for  a  time  suspended. 
But  the  people  have  got  back  their 
rights,  the  press  is  free  again,  and  the 
petty  swarm,  embittered  and  embolden- 
ed, buzzes  spitefully  about  Prim  and 
his  boy-pet  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  We 
buy  one^  giving  therefor  two  or  three 
rough  Moorish  copper  coins,  not  stamp- 
ed but  cast  in  moulds,  and  halt  to  look 
in  languid  amusement  at  its  outlined 
cartoon  showing  Olozaga — ^the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  commonly  known 
as  the  king-hunter,  from  his  continued 
cflTorts  to  find  a  roynl  scion  willing  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne — 
gravely  presenting  to  his  mistress  Spain 
a  chattering  monkey,  on  a  huge  salver. 
We  crumple  it  in  our  pockets,  and  pass 
on. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  wax-matches 
sold  in  the  Puerta  ?  At  every  step  we 
find  great  trays  laden  with  gayly  orna- 
mented sliding  boxes  of  brown-tipped 
tapers  that  sell  for  a  trifle  more  than 
one  of  our  nickel  cents ;  at  every  step 
we  hear  the  pleasant  crackle  that  her- 
alds the  lighting  of  a  fresh  cigarette ; 
and  yet  the  pavement  is  not  drifted 
with  the  refuse  ends.  How  do  these 
brawny,  thick-ankled  women  balance 
themselves  on  their  tiny  donkeys,  no 
bigger  than  Saint  Bernard  dogs,  their 
clumsy  feet  dangling  in  one  of  the 
empty  twin  panniers  that  sway  nervously 
as  the  sturdy  little  brutes  trot  acrofes  the 
square?  Why  does  that  stout  mata- 
dor, with  skin-tight  trowsers  and  waist- 
long  velvet  jacket,  sport  such  an  absurd 
little  pigtail  no  thicker  than  a  quill, 
that  sprouts  out  of  the  closely-cropped 
black  stubble  on  the  back  of  his  head 
and  trickles  down  inside  his  collar? 
Why  do  all  these  men  go  about  in  this 


pleasant  glow  of  late  autunm,  with 
huge  brown  cloaks  dangling  to  their 
ankles  and  a  heavy  fold  of  them  swept 
over  throat  and  mouth  and  pendant 
from  the  shoulder,  while  a  bit  of  gaudy 
plush  lining  turns  outward  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  color  ?  Can  they  really 
be  cold  as  they  walk  thus  shiveringly, 
as  though  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
Un  ?  Why  do  these  nurses,  baby-laden, 
wear  such  glaring  skirts  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  have  such  curious  sliding 
hatchways  of  red  cloth  built  into  their 
ample  corsets  ?  How  dops  all  this  folk 
find  time  to  congregate'  daily,  and  all 
day,  in  this  gateless  Gate  of  the  Sun, 
seeking  only  to  hear  and  tell  of  some 
new  thing,  like  a  certain  throng  that 
filled  Mars  Hill  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ?  These  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred queries  come  dreamily  and  go 
almost  without  response,  whUe  we  drift 
slowly  around  the  Puerta  and  out  of  it 
at  its  western  end. 

We  are  in  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  Main 
Street,  the  Broadway  of  Philip's  time. 
An  old  street  it  is,  not  much  altered 
since  Torquemada's  red-robed  heretics 
were  led  in  solemn  procession  up  its 
shadowy  straitness  to  the  Plaza  near 
by,  there  to  seal  their  belief,  or  dis- 
belief, in  one  supreme  Act  of  Faith. 
How  strangely  apt  was  the  name  given 
to  what  was  once  the  crowning  glory 
of  Rome's  wonderful  power,  though 
now  it  shines  luridly  down  through  all 
these  years  as  its  deadliest  wrong  I 
Truly  an  Act  of  Faith,  of  a  Faith  that 
triumphed  over  the  flames. 

We  turn  aside  under  one  of  the  over- 
hanging rows  of  gloomy  arches  that  jut 
into  the  street,  awkwardly  narrowing  it 
to  half  its  width  by  their  abrupt  sali- 
ence, and  pass  up  a  flight  of  well-trod- 
den stone-steps,  worn  perchance  by 
older  heretics  than  we,  into  the  Plaza 
Mayor  of  such  dark  memories.  It  is  no 
longer  known  by  its  old  name,  for  with 
September's  Revolution  many  a  street 
and  square  was  christened  again  to  blot 
out  bygone  history  and  mark  the  era 
of  liberty.  A  few  glaring  sign-boards, 
that  almost  seem  to  smell  of  paint  they 
look  so  fresh,  announce  that  it  is  now 
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tho  Place  of  the  Constitution.  We 
walk  about  its  low-liung  colonnades 
and  cross  bcDcatb  the  larger  arches  that 
open  from  the  neighboring  streets,  and 
linlt  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  we 
entered  to  look  up  to  tho  windows 
from  which  the  Eing  nnd  court  once 
smiled  down  on  the  crowds  and  the 
flames,  Wo  think  of  a  picture  in  the 
MBaeum  here,  showing  the  square  aa  it 
then  was  id  tho  enacting  of  such  a 
drama,  and  as  we  look  tho  trees  in  it 
grow  down  ijito  nothing,  a  great  ecaf- 
iold  rises,  soldiers  and  monks  throng 
it,  and  a  strange  odor  of  burning  be- 
comes singnlarty  real.  But  as  these 
thoughts  coino  they  fade,  and  after  all 
we  are  onlj  standing  in  a  dingy  space, 
walled  about  hy  monotonous  houses 
borne  on  arches,  while  at  our  aide  i»  a 
slouchy  old  woman  roasting  chestnuts. 
Nothing  more. 

What  comes  neJttJ  Tho  street  of 
Toledo  is  not  very  far  otf— a  gay  bazaar 
in  perennial  bloom.  Suppose  we  stroll 
thithcr,for  tho  claj  b  hardly  yet  begun. 
A&  we  pass  we  notice  tho  BtuccDc>d 
houso-fronts  Bpockcd  with  pockmarks 
sad  dimples,  where  a  lively  muakclrr- 
flre  took  effect  one  day  when  barricades 
blocked  the  streets  and  each  balcony 
held  ita  marksman.  Such  signs  are 
common  here  and  hardlj  worth  notice. 

The  first  idea  of  this  old  street,  that 
points  southward  to  Toledo,  is  that  it 
is  a  kingdom  of  shreds  and  patches, 
and  it  is  apt  to  bo  the  lost  and  perma' 
nent  one.  The  marvellous  and  many- 
colored  mendings  worn  by  the  mule- 
teers and  porters  and  such-like  lazy 
rermin  of  a  great  city  are  here  csplftin- 
ed,  for  in  esch  doorway  and  window 
bang  swelling  bunche.t  of  clotb-scrnps, 
like  knotted  ahcaves  of  poverty's  glean- 
ing, while  herds  of  women  and  not  a 
few  men  are  at  work  patching  and 
mending  garments  that  would  long 
since  hare  been  given  up  na  hopeless  in 
any  land  but  Spain.  They  look  up  and 
eye  us  askance ;  our  clothes  are  too 
whole  for  this  region  whose  aristocracy 
of  thrifty  unthrift  is  distinguished  by 
the  amazing  but  unlieraldic  qaaitctings 
of  the  coats  its  members  bear. 


Over  Hie  way  is  a  curiosity  shop 
worthy  of  little  KoU's  grandJ^tber. 
We  cross  tho  street  and  enter;  the  pro- 
prietor shambles  forward,  scents  our 
foreign  birth  in  an  instant,  and  attrib- 
utes to  us  the  possession  of  untold  mil. 
lions.  Wo  look  around  the  cramped 
shop.  A  quaint  dagger  attracts  us — a 
foot  or  so  in  length,  with  a  wavy  out- 
line and  a  keen  edge,  just  the  thing  to 
wriggle  about  in  a  Frenchman  in  ac- 
cordance with  kind  old  Marshal  SuwB- 
roPa  humane  instructions,  A  deep 
groove  courses  down  each  side  in  a 
snaky  way,  feding  an  inch  or  so  from 
the  point,  and  in  it  certain  rudely 
stamped  letters  arc  carelessly  stranded. 
We  read  "  Itaimundo  Ortilla,"  and  turn- 
ing tlie  blade  over  we  find  "Toledo, 
1IM3."  The  handle  is  grimy  and  intri- 
cately carved.  Altogether  the  dagger 
tempts  UB,  and  seems  flavorons  of  love 
and  jealousy  and  death  in  some  far- 
away time  under  the  hot  sun  of  Anrla- 

What  is  its  cost,  we  ask,  in  as  lan- 
guid a  tone  as  wc  can  feign.  The  little 
eyes  of  the  shopkeeper  peer  at  us  with 
an  assured  conviction  as  to  our  millions, 
and  a  price  is  unhesitatingly  named  ex- 
ceeding by  about  four  times  its  actual 
or  possible  worth.  We  demur  mildly. 
Our  trader  forthwith  becomes  as  one 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  oratory,  and 
we  wonder  amnsedly  at  the  boundless 
wealth  of  Custitian  gcstiuv  and  the  in- 
finite modulations  in  energy  and  per- 
suasiveness of  which  theCastilion  voice 
is  capable.  We  are  inllesible,  and,  lay- 
ing down  the  coveted  treasure^  we 
make  for  flio  door.  A  fresh  burst  of 
eloquence  turns  us  about;  will  the 
seQor  name  his  own  price  (  Wo  do  so, 
and  the  yellow  eye-whites  heave  up. 
ward  in  horror.  Does  the  senor  know 
that  bis  offer,  if  accepted,  would  entail 
starvation  on  at  least  four  persona  t 
Does  his  grace  know  that  we  have  a 
family  I  Incontinently,  his  wife  is  sum- 
moned, a  pretty,  full-throated  brunette 
many  sliadi-s  too  good  for  him,  leading 
a  bullet-beaded  boy,  who  seems  to  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Murillo'a  can- 
Taaes,  minus  lus  melon-rind.     She  in- 
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vbkes  Purisima  Maria,  whose  festival  is 
near  at  hand,  and  grows  ecstatic  over 
the  flamboyant  blade.  We  once  more 
set  our  faces  as  though  to  depart,  knife- 
less  as  we  came.  A  redaction  of  about 
a  real  and  a  half  arrests  us,  and  we  are 
treated  to  a  fresh  burst  of  rapture,  this 
time  anent  the  handle.  In  view  of  the 
shortness  of  life  and  the  mobility  of  a 
Spaniard's  larynx,  we  feel  that  this 
kind  of  thing  has  got  to  stop.  We 
name  our  price  again,  and  manage  to 
get  half  outside  the  door,  when  the 
enemy  wavers,  and  we  are  recalled. 
More  gush,  and  a  tremulous  appeal  to 
know  the  seflor*s  highest  offer.  We  re- 
peat it  sternly,  and  are  met  half-way  in 
broken  accents.  We  face  about  and 
this  time  reach  the  street,  deaf  to  a 
dual  cry  that  is  snipped  in  two  by  the 
closing  door.  We  get,  it  may  be,  three 
or  four  houses  distant,  when  the  sefior's 
coat  is  gently  twitched  by  small  and 
not  over-clean  fingers,  and  we  find  that 
little  Bullet-head  has  been  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  Surrender  at  dis- 
cretion! We  return,  brutally  cut  all 
further  parley  short  by  ringing  a  doub- 
loon on  the  counter,  receive  our  change, 
pocket  our  trophy  in  its  envelope  of 
soiled  newspaper, — ^Madrid's  universal 
wrapping  medium, — and  depart  happy. 
Next  day  we  loam  that  we  have  not 
only  been  egregiously  cheated  in  our 
dagger,  but  are  furthermore  poorer  to 
the  extent  of  a  counterfeit  half-dollar. 

We  seek  a  cab,  and  have  to  walk  far 
to  find  one,  for  the  riding  population 
lives  otherwhere  than  in  the  Calle  de 
Toledo.  We  take  our  cab  by  the  hour ; 
a  little  tin  flag  on  a  rod,  announcing  the 
vehicle  as  to  be  let,  is  lowered  out  of 
sight,  and  a  brisk  clock,  that  peeps  in 
at  the  front  window,  starts  merrily 
firom  noon  which  it  marks  when  in  re- 
pose, on  its  laudable  mission  of  getting 
through  an  hour  in  fifty  minutes  or 
thereabouts.  We  are  driven  to  the  Le- 
gation—our own,  of  course. 

It  is  in  a  stuccoed  house,  frescoed  in  a 
gaudy  pink  pattern  as  though  travesty- 
ing wall-paper,  set  modestly  back  from 
the  street  behind  a  little  garden  with  a 
very  small  three-story  fountain  in  its 


middle.  In  front  is  the  Paseo,  Madrid's 
circumscribing  drive  and  promenade. 
Hard  by  is  a  great  fountain  seen  through 
the  almost  leafless  tree-branches,  show- 
ing a  stalwart  Neptune  balanced  on  the 
ridge  of  a  giant  marble  shell,  an  ingen- 
ious conchological  cross  between  a  bi- 
valve and  a  univalve,  like  a  blendiDg  of 
oyster  and  periwinkle,  armed  with  pad- 
dle-wheels. To  this  are  harnessed  two 
fish-tailed  horses,  splashing  in  a  heap  of 
marble  foam.  Beyond  us,  above  the 
trees,  stretches  the  red  roof  of  the  Mu- 
seum, that  guards  Murillo^s  matchless 
"  Conception." 

The  national  arms  above  the  door 
look  home-like  and  inviting  as  we  enter. 
So  do  the  offices  of  the  Legation  when 
we  reach  them,  and  George  Washington 
smiles  a  bland  welcome  down  upon  us 
from  ten  feet  of  canvas.  Some  one  sits 
writing  in  an  inner  room,  and  as  we 
approach  he  looks  up.  We  see  a  com- 
pact, squarely  moulded  head ;  a  mass 
of  glossy  black  hair,  through  which 
wander  a  few  threads  of  white  coming 
before  their  time ;  a  wide,  rounded  fore- 
head ;  eyes,  too  gray  to  be  blue  and  too 
blue  to  be  gray,  that  show  with  a  steely 
glint  under  their  solid  brows ;  a  thick 
wiry  moustache  half  hiding  a  mouth 
that  marks  firmness  in  every  curve,  and 
a  fair,  clean-shaven  chin  that  matches 
well  with  the  lips  and  face  above  it.  A 
pair  of  crutches  leans  against  the  desk 
by  his  side ;  and  glancing  involuntarily 
downward,  we  see  that  the  right  leg  has 
been  severed  half-way  above  the  knee. 
No  ribbon  flaunts  at  his  button-hole,  no 
cross  dangles  on  his  breast,  and  none  is 
needed.  The  mutilated  limb  and  the 
crutches  on  which  he  leans  as  he  rises 
and  advances  to  meet  us  are  more  elo- 
quent insignia  than  any  that  kings  cre- 
ate. 

lie  greets  us  and  resumes  his  writing. 
Around  us  are  the  usual  fittings  of  a 
Legation, — desks  plentifully  littered, 
shelves  well  piled  with  sets  of  Congres- 
sional documents,  about  as  much  han- 
dled as  those  old-time  standards  which 
no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out, and  other  shelves  guarding  the 
bound  archives.    We  take  down  one  of 
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these  sober  green  volumes  and  open  it 
reverently.  It  is  nearly  full ;  uid  page 
after  page  shows  the  same  unvaried  and 
luxurious  elegance  of  chirography  in 
which  genial  Geoffrey  Crayon  indulged 
in  the  good  old  days  of  quill-pens  and 
easy-going  haste.  Talk  of  the  Lost 
Arts— the  script  of  forty  years  ago  is 
one  of  them — ^the  fair  round  hand,  not 
over-large  but  legible  as  a  family  Bible, 
whose  lines  course  across  the  unruled 
page  in  such  unswerving  parallelism 
that  the  big  office-ruler  looks  almost 
crooked  when  laid  along  them.  As  we 
rustle  over  the  broad  leaves  I  tell  of 
how  Irving's  memory  yet  lingers  in 
Madrid,  and  how  the  older  English- 
speaking  residents  love  to  talk  of  the 
good  man's  simple  life  and  kindly  wajs, 
that  made  all  the  world  his  Mend. 

To-day  is  a  slack  day ;  business  is  nil, 
or  thereabouts.  Nobody  wants  postage 
stamps,  nobody  writes  for  an  autograph, 
no  Castilian,  for  a  wonder,  has  treated 
us  to  three  or  four  pages  of  most  rheto- 
rical mendicity,  nothing  doing,  in  fact, 
except  the  quick  scratching  of  the  pen 
in  the  other  room,  that  whispers  omi- 
nously of  a  brisk  time  to-morrow  to 
catch  the  Cunard  mail.  It  is  a  sin  to 
squander  this  sunshine  by  idling  in- 
doors ;  let  us  stroll  awhile  in  the  park. 
We  dismiss  our  patient  cabby,  cross  the 
wide  street,  pass  by  Neptune  on  his 
paddled  marvel,  skirt  the  railed  enclos- 
ure of  a  great  sham  of  an  obelisk  built 
of  a  dozen  blocks  of  stone,  go  up  an 
easy  hill,  and  so  reach  the  Buen  Retiro 
gardens.  All  city-parks  are  much  alike, 
as  a  general  thing,  but  hero  in  Madrid 
our  accustomed  broad  reaches  of  drive 
and  sleepy  sinuosities  of  lakelet  are 
wanting.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  huge, 
oblong,  stone-walled  holefiil  of  water, 
the  Gran  Estanque,  whose  name  we  apt- 
ly cramp  into  one  syllable  and  call  the 
Tank.  In  its  middle  is  a  tiny  steamer 
rigged  as  if  for  ocean-work,  and  round 
about  it  a  few  young  Madridefios  are 
rowing  with  an  infinite  waste  of  vigor ; 
their  oar-blades  now  high  outlifted  and 
now  severely  crab-caught  in  some  won- 
drous depth ;  struggling  slowly  along, 
and  seemingly  as  well  versed  in  oars- 


manship as  Saharan  camel-drivers  might 
be. 

The  best  guides  through  a  popular 
garden  are  the  nurses.  I  single  out  a 
chubby,  bright-eyed  little  being,  full  of 
sunshine  as  a  June  morning,  and  over- 
weighted by  a  stout  toddler  in  her  full- 
rounded  arms.  Wo  follow  her,  on  the 
sly,  up  a  long  mall.  She  leads,  of 
course,  to  the  animals,  and  we  land  in 
a  very  small  zoological  garden  of  one- 
elephant^power.  A  vicious  looking 
beast  is  this  last  as  he  sways  rhythmi- 
cally on  his  gouty  pins  and  leisurely 
twists  slender  hay-wisps  which  he  some- 
how puts  into  himself  endwise.  He  is 
quite  an  accomplished  matador,  and  so 
a  hero  of  this  bull-killing  folk,  who  love 
to  tell  of  his  last  appearance  in  the 
ring ;  how  he  held  his  ground  in  the 
centre,  facing  about  to  meet  each  at- 
tack ;  how  the  bull,  maddened  by  gay 
barbs  that  flapped  cruelly  on  his  broad 
shoulders,  charged  at  him  with  lowered 
head  and  sharp  horns  like  lances  in 
rest ;  how  the  one  great  tusk  (the  other 
was  snapped  off  long  ago)  and  rigid 
trunk,  lifted  high  in  air,  came  down  on 
the  bull's  bleeding  back,  stopping  him 
midway  in  his  course;  and  how  they 
forced  him  to  the  ground,  so  slowly  in 
appearance  that  seconds  seemed  to 
lengthen  into  minutes  while  the  lesser 
brute  sank,  inch  by  inch  as  it  were, 
until  he  lay,  crushed  and  dead.  In  this 
way  these  seven  or  eight  tons  of  slug- 
gish pachydermatous  shrewdness  press- 
ed the  life  out  of  four  bulls  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  when  the  sport  palled  by 
reason  of  monotony,*  the  conqueror  was 
led  out,  unscratched,  in  phlegmatic  ex- 
ultancy, and  Madrid  once  more  took  its 
fill  of  wilder  pleasure.  Blindfolded 
horses,  poor  wretched  screws  cabbed 
into  premature  decay,  stood  in  trem- 
bling incertitude  till  pierced  by  an  un- 
seen sharpness ;  and  then  plunged  any- 
whither  in  their  blindness  from  this  aw- 
ful, unknown  terror,  trampling  out  their 
entrails  as  they  staggered  in  wandering 
curves,  and  bearing  their  riders  away  in 
safety  from  the  death  that  smote  them 
instead  until  they  fell,  with  emptied 
and  flapping  sides,  and  died  on  the  hot 
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sand.  We  talk  of  this  and  of  the 
scenes  we  watched  in  the  arena  a  few 
Sundays  since,  with  a  half-regret  that 
the  men  somehow  manage  to  come  out 
unharmed,  leaving  the  certainty  of  pain 
and  death  to  be  vicariously  borne.  An 
English-speaking  Spaniard  overhears 
us,  and  addressing  us  with  that  free- 
masonry of  intercourse  so  common  in  a 
land  given  over  to  chatter  as  this  is, 
explains  that  the  horses  are  worthless 
and  good  for  nothing  else.  We  hear, 
and  bow  in  a  hypocritical  silence  which 
he  interprets  as  the  abashed  assent  of 
convicted  error.  There  is  no  use  in 
arguing  the  point  or  in  attempting  to 
show  that  a  beast  whose  knees  are  bent 
by  over-tasking,  whose  ribs  are  salient 
or  whose  neck  is  arched  the  wrong  way, 
camel-fashion,  is  thereby  unfitted  for  a 
quiet  death  in  some  equine  Beulah  of 
grassy  meadow  under  God's  own  blue 
sky. 

I  turn,  and  miss  my  ruddy  little  nurse. 
Ah  1  there  she  is,  cramming  wide-eyed 
baby  with  some  toothsome  hyena-story. 
We  stroll  thither  and  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  her  text  as  it  paces  tirelessly  up 
and  down  before  its  bars.  One  of  us 
calls  it  an  idiotic  burlesque  on  both 
tiger  and  swine,  and  with  a  smile  at 
the  aptness  of  the  phrase  we  pass  on 
through  these  pleasant  gardens  of  re- 
tirement. Does  this  careless  crowd 
think,  I  wonder,  of  the  infinite  toil  re- 
quired to  create  such  boscages  and  vis- 
tas of  shade  on  these  hard  and  barren 
sandhills,  where  each  bush  is  nourished 
through  the  long  dry  summer  by  its 
own  generous  conduit  of  limpid  water? 
Without  this  lavish  labor,  these  mounds 
would  yet  be  as  bare  of  leafage  as  the 
red-brown  landscape  that  billows  far 
away  before  us,  to  sink  into  the  horizon's 
calm  or  break  in  green  surf  of  feathered 
pine-spray  at  the  feet  of  the  craggy 
Quadarramas  that  rise,  snow-capped  in 
this  late  autumn  light,  twenty  miles  to 
northward. 

We  make  a  wide  detour  through  the 
waste  outskirts  of  the  city,  more  deso- 
late than  such  places  usually  are.  Low 
cabins,  one  scant  story  in  height,  rise 
here  and  there,  and  lower  walls  run 


aimlessly  to  and  fro ;  both  of  the  same 
dull  scorched  color  as  the  soil  beneath 
them,  that  is  seemingly  soft  as  sand,  yet 
capable  of  being  spaded  into  twenty 
feet  of  sheer  perpendicularity  to  stand 
untouched  by  time,  unfurrowed  by  the 
rain,  uncrumbled  by  the  frost,  and  to  the 
last  utterly  barren.  We  halt  before  a 
solidly-built  wall  of  heavy  sun-dried 
brick,  and  look  at  some  twoscore  of 
tiny  black  wooden  crosses  tacked  on  its 
rough  face ;  while  one  tells  of  the  dead- 
ly scene  he  witnessed  here  two  years 
ago  in  the  early  morning ;  of  a  little 
band  of  pinioned  soldiers  led  to  this 
spot  and  ranged  arm  in  arm  before  the 
wall ;  of  a  squad  of  new  recruits  who 
took  up  position  as  a  firing  party  not 
ten  paces  in  front  of  them ;  of  the  lifted 
sword  and  shrill  order  of  the  oflicer  in 
charge;  of  the  bungling  volleys  that 
rang  again  and  again  till  the  last  writh- 
ing lump  of  flesh  was  still  and  the  sun* 
rise  looked  into  as  many  dead  faces  as 
there  are  rude  crosses  pinned  against 
the  bricks  to-day.  Poor  fellows  I  they 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
the  great  barracks  of  the  town,  and 
O'Donnell  got  the  better  of  them.  Had 
they  won,  the  Queen  might  have  fled  a 
year  or  two  sooner  and  Spain's  new  his- 
tory been  begun  a  year  or  two  earlier, — 
that's  all. 

Down  into  the  city  again,  past  the 
mint  with  its  tall  chimney,  from  which 
yellow  vapors  roll  at  times  like  airy 
gold.  Up  the  long  drives  and  prome- 
nades that  hem  this  side  of  Madrid, 
now  filled  with  carriages  and  horsemen. 
Here  comes  a  showy  team  drawing  a 
plain  landau,  in  which  reclines  a  thought- 
ful-looking woman,  just  a  little  too  old, 
it  may  be,  to  be  called  young,  with 
smooth  features  of  great  regularity  and 
splendidly  languid  eyes  that  miss  noth- 
ing of  all  this  crowd.  Spaniards  call 
the  Regentess  "  la  duquesa^'^*  and  say  she 
is  the  handsomest  woman  in  all  Castile. 
But  we  have  our  own  type  over  the  sea, 
and  may  be  pardoned  for  liking  it,  even 
in  a  strange  land.  You  see  it  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  carriage  that  just  passes  us 
— a  blonde  recently  from  New  York, 
who  can  hold  her  own  without  efibrt  in 
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any  ball-room  here.  That  quiet  old 
woman  in  the  sober  coup6  before  us  is 
the  mother  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French.  And  further  on,  that  good- 
natured  but  somewhat  heavy  face  is 
Mrs.  Prim's.  So  they  roll  in  a  ceaseless 
stream,  funereally  down  one  side  and 
furiously  up  the  other ;  and  the  upper 
crust  of  Madrid  takes  its  afternoon  air- 
ing. And  so  we  walk  with  the  slow- 
driying  current,  past  the  Museum  and 
the  fountains,  to  the  Calle  de  Atocha  to 
see  the  vesper  bell-ringing. 

There  is  a  wonderful  fascination 
about  the  visible  energy  of  a  Spanish 
bell's  clangor.  It  does  not  lurk  motion- 
less behind  heavy  lattices  and  sound  by 
the  fall  of  hammers  or  the  swing  of 
tongues  as  do  ours  of  .modem  training. 
It  hangs  in  the  rain  and  sunshine,  piv- 
oted in  the  walls  of  the  square  turret 
that  lifts  it  and  its  fellows  in  the  air.  I 
can  understand  Quasimodo  better  now 
as  I  look  at  these  men  above  us — two  to 
each  larger  bell,  one  within  the  belfry 
and  one  on  the  balcony  without — turn- 
ing the  loud-voiced  monsters  over  and 
over  again  in  a  wild  ecstasy  of  delight. 
Now  and  then  one  jumps  on  the  mass- 
ive timber-yoke  as  it  rises,  sweeps  over 
the  bell  in  its  turn  and  dives  under  it 
again  just  as  the  heavy  tongue  thuds 
against  the  broad  flange ;  leaving  us  in 
grave  doubt  whether  he  has  been  brain- 
ed by  it  or  not,  until  we  see  him  sailing 
over  it  once  more.  Even  the  jangle  of 
a  half-dozen  of  these  bells  is  musical ; 
80  much  so  that  we  readily  believe  the 
tradition  that  Spanish  bronze  is  largely 
alloyed  with  silver. 

These  are  very  narrow  and  angular 
streets  that  we  thread  on  our  way  to 
the  C6rtes.  No  matter,  the  distance  is 
not  far,  and  the  roadway,  if  cramped, 
is  at  least  scrupulously  clean,  which  is 
more  than  one  can  say  of  Rome.  We 
reach  the  Camera  and  look  westward  to 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  now  flooded  with 
slanting  red  rays  that  "incarnadine" 
the  fountain  and  the  long  street,  and 
make  the  Sun-Gate  look  like  a  short 
cut  to  Paradise.  We  turn  away  fh)m 
this  glory  and  reach  the  C6rteB.  There 
is  a  low  side-door  for  us — ^the  fh)nting 
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colonnade  is  an  entry  only  on  state  oc- 
casions. Up  two  tall  flights  of  stairs 
we  go,  and  are  shown  by  virtue  of  a 
magical  pink  ticket  to  the  Diplomatic 
Tribune,  whence  we  look  down  on  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  a  handsome  U-shaped  hall,  with 
seats  rising  gently  in  rows  around  the 
curve  and  a  broad  platform  bearing  the 
President's  desk  on  the  flat  end.  Mace- 
bearers,  gorgeous  in  Spain's  coat-of-arms 
of  scarlet  and  yellow,  stand  on  guard 
behind  him,  and  are  relieved  every  ten 
minutes  with  much  imposing  ceremo- 
nial. The  President  is  munching  some- 
thing very  like  biscuits,  and  offiering 
them  generously,  in  a  newspaper,  to  his 
associates  behind  the  long  dab-desk. 
In  front  are  the  reporters,  scratching 
merrily.  Somebody  is  speaking — and 
nobody  is  Hstening. 

Turn  the  U  on  its  side,  thus:  p. 
The  thick  shank  is  the  Ministerial  side, 
or  Right ;  the  thin  one  is  given  over  to 
the  opposition  forces,  who  form  the  im- 
ruly  Left.  The  central  curve  is  a  sort 
of  political  no-man's-land.  It  is  in  this 
last  that  somebody  is  speaking. 

Our  tribune  looks  down  on  the 
Ministerial  benches.  Much  more  red 
plush  cushioiring  is  visible  than  broad- 
cloth ;  a  bare  quorum  is  present  for 
business,  but  members  continue  to 
straggle  in  and  take  their  places.  The 
front  bench  on  the  thick  side  of  the  U 
is  upholstered  in  blue  and  set  apart  for 
the  Cabinet.  This  is  awkward  for  us ; 
for  the  variations  in  the  ministerial  hab- 
its of  hair-brushing  are  about  all  we 
can  study  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  men 
who  have  turned  Spain  upside  down 
and  shaken  it  into  a  froth  of  Constitu- 
tionalism. Nearly  all  of  them  are  here 
this  afternoon.  At  the  top  end  is  a 
sober  head  of  glossy  black  hair,  with  a 
neat  little  bald  spot  in  its  centre,  like  a 
tonsure.  A  short,  thin  black  beard 
curls  and  creeps  down  the  cheek  and 
chin.  Under  this  gloomy  head-piece  is 
a  suit  of  l)lack  broadcloth.  Even  the 
hands  are  dark-gloved.  The  general 
impression  conveyed  is  of  a  pious  and 
sympathizing  undertaker,  rather  than 
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of  the  one  supremo  man  of  the  Penin- 
sula, Juan  Prim.  A  strangely  grave 
man  is  this  same  General  Prim,  and  one 
not  to  be  easily  fathomed, — ^not  a  mag- 
netic leader  of  men,  for  whose  smile  of 
approbation  tens  of  thousands  would 
eageriy  fight  and  die,  as  they  did  for 
the  first  and  only  Napoleon.  No  flash- 
ing eye  is  his,  such  as  we  arc  wont  to 
ascribe  to  our  worshipful  self-made  he- 
roes. I  have  looked  into  his  sombre 
face  half  a  hundred  times,  and  now,  as 
I  write,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  re- 
member what  is  the  color  of  his  eyes. 
In  short,  "rather  an  or'nary  lookin' 
man,"  as  our  homely  country  phrase 
goes,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  a  possible 
Cromwell  or  Caesar.    Which  ? 

These  polls,  as  seen  from  above,  have 
much  of  a  sameness  in  their  expression, 
although  they  range  in  hirsuteness  from 
the  dark-brown  mop  of  the  Minister  of 
State  to  the  eggy  crown  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
see  more  of  those  whom  they  top.  As 
if  with  knowledge  of  our  thought,  a 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  row  is  slowly 
cocked  on  one  side,  a  short  black  beard 
heaves  in  sight,  continuing  the  short 
black  hair,  black  eyes  lurk  beneath  long 
black  brows  that  slant  downwards  to- 
gether into  a  complex  black  knot  above 
a  large  but  slim,  curved  nose  with  up- 
sloping  nostrils.  Is  this  Mephistopheles 
in  the  flesh  in  this  latter  day  ? 

Somebody  gets  tired  of  speaking  and 
sits  down.  Somebody  else  gets  up  from 
a  back  seat  on  the  thin  arm  of  the  TJ, 
gives  a  leonine  shake,  and  begins  in  a 
voice  that  rings  of  silver  much  as  do 
the  plunging  bells  in  the  street  of 
Atocha.  Every  body  listens  except  the 
solemn  man  at  the  end  of  the  Minis- 
terial bench,  and  he  ungloves  his  right 
hand,  unfolds  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
seizes  a  quill  and  begins  to  write  a  let- 
ter. He  generally  does  this  when  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  tbat  uncomforta- 
ble and  obstinate  Left  gets  on  his  feet. 
And  the  present  speaker  is  one  of  the 
very  strongest  and  pluckicst'of  the  lot, 
and  withal  probably  the  first  orator  in 
Europe— certainly  by  all  odds  the  first 
in  Spain.    Ask  any  ardent  Republican 


here  what  Emilio  Castelar  did  at  Sara- 
gossa,  and  his  voice  will  qhiver  and  his 
eyes  moisten  as  he  tells  of  a  vast  crowd 
of  ten  thousand  souls,  filling  the  town^a 
great  square,  every  man  of  whom  un- 
covered as  though  in  a  cathedral's 
gloom,  and  with  upheld  right  hand  re- 
peated after  that  mellow  voice  the 
words  of  a  solenm  oath,  swearing  by 
the  sky  and  God  above  him  never  to 
permit  the  entry  of  a  foreign  king  to 
rule  over  emancipated  Spain  I 

This  Castelar,  whose  name  even  has  a 
touch  of  romance  about  it  and  sounds 
of  the  days  and  loves  of  Mary  Stuart, 
seems  built  to  order  as  an  orator.  He 
has  an  oviform  head,  narrowest  on  the 
high  white  forehead  from  which  the 
hair  has  shrunk.  Its  wider  lines  sweep 
round  the  muscular  curves  of  a  large 
mouth,  sonorous  as  that  of  a  Greek 
tragic  mask,  and  bushed  by  an  im- 
mense moustache.  His  chest  is  not 
only  broad,  but  deep  from  chest-bone 
to  spine.  Chest  and  mouth  together 
explain  his  power  of  voicd  and  almost 
infinite  modulation  of  tone  and  em- 
phasis. His  gestures  are  redundant — a 
national  fault — but  nearly  always  apt. 
Favorite  among  them  is  the  placing  of 
his  index-fingers  in  a  parallel  some  six 
or  eight  inches  apart  and  handing  them 
right  and  left,  like  a  pair  of  duelling 
pistols.  Again,  he  loves  to  grasp  a 
large  double  handful  of  nothing  and  let 
it  slowly  trickle  through  his  fingers, 
aiding  the  sifting  process  by  a  gentle 
quivering  movement.  This,  I  am  told, 
illustrates  the  throttling  of  the  liberties 
of  Spain.  Other  motions  are  as  of  a 
ponderous  flail-sweep  or  a  brisk  wind- 
mill, but  these  are  infrequent  exaggera- 
tions. He  pauses  after  a  powerful  denun- 
ciation of  something,  and  takes  a  sip  of 
fresh  grape-juice.  (An  ill-starred  being 
in  the  people's  gallery  applauds,  and  is 
put  out.)  He  goes  on,  but  in  a  moment 
he  stops  short,  leans  forward,  and  in  a 
friendly  way  begs  many  pardons  for 
disturbing  the  correspondence  of  the 
President  of  the  Council,  but  he  would 
really  like  to  have  his  attention  for 
awhile.  This  raises  a  laugh,  which  is 
all  he  is  in  search  of,  and  he  goes  on 
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with  his  speech  while  the  quiet  man  in 
black  continues  his  letter.  Castelar's 
oration  lasts  an  hour  or  more,  and  will 
be  read  and  pondered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula. 
Mephistopheles  rises  and  replies  yio- 
lently.  He  has  two  gestures,  repeating 
them  in  alternation.  It/im — he  hurls  an 
invisible  halter  across  the  room  at  the 
incorrigible  Left.  Item — ^he  brushes  a 
large  cobweb,  also  unseen,  &om  his 
creased  brow.  But  he  speaks  earnestly 
and  well,  and  if  he  fails  to  convince  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  cause  he  defends 
rather  than  of  his  argument. 

The  discussion  becomes  general.  The 
Cabinet  members  rise  and  sit  angrily  in 
turn  like  the  hanmiers  of  a  piano  touch- 
ed rudely  and  at  random.  At  last,  two 
hours  after  gas-light,  the  C6rtes  ad« 
joum,  having  gotten  through  with 
nothing  except  a  vast  deal  of  talk^ 
which  is  apt  to  be  their  day's  record. 
The  great  hall  empties,  the  galleries 
disgorge,  and  we  reach  the  street  to 
find  that  the  thin  cloudsj  which  hover- 
ed at  noon  above  the  Guadarramas  and 
flamed  into  purple  and  gold  in  the  sun- 
set, have  thickened  into  rain. 

It  does  not  often  rain  in  Madrid,  but 
when  it  does  the  shower  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  encountered.  Great  bullet- 
like drops  come  wabbling  down  from 
long  tin  gargoyles,  that  jut  out  of  the 
eaves  like  rows  of  hat-pegs  from  a 
shel^  and  stretch  toward  the  middle  of 
the  narrow  by-strects  as  though  vainly 
trying  to  shake  hands  with  their  stiff 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
And  even  after  an  hour  of  bright  south- 
em  sun  this  random  and  discomfiting 
fire  is  kept  up  along  the  lines,  as  the 
red  tiles  slowly  drain  their  surcharge  of 
rain  from  ridge  to  eaves;  and  the  heavy 
drops  plash  down  just  where  they  ought 
not  to  fall— on  the  exact  centre  of  the 
footway.  We  trudge  through  this  pat- 
ter to  the  nearest  restaurant,  with  a 
view  to  dinner.  It  is  a  cafe  as  well,  and 
as  we  dine  we  talk  over  the  mystery  of 
cafi  life  in  a  city  like  this,  of  the 
strange  fascination  that  prompts  men 
of  sturdy  frame  and  active  mind  to 
congregate  in  knots  in  these,  elbowing 


the  cofifee-stained  marble  tables  and  sip- 
ping some  inexpensive  luxury  from 
glass  or  cup,  or  folding  and  rolling  the 
inevitable  cigarette,  while  they  engage 
in  animated  conversation  on  some  utter- 
ly useless  topic,  and  so  squander  hour 
after  hour,  as  though  they  possessed 
unlimited  credit  on  eternity.  This  lazy 
wastefulness  is  very  catching,  and  for- 
eigners resident  here  are  by  long  odds 
the  worst  offenders.  I  hardly  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  assert  broadly  that  no 
capital  given  over  to  the  puny  debauch- 
ery of  cafe  life  is  capable  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  forms  of  municipal  develop- 
ment through  a  hearty  oneness  of  pur- 
pose. But  among  the  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent r^  know  of  none  more  hopelessly 
sinning  in  idleness  than  Venice  and 
Madrid.    And  none  less  likely  to  rise. 

Our  dinner  brings  nothing  to  light 
except  sage  dissertations  on  the  possi- 
ble chance  of  winning  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  prize  in  the  great 
Christmas  lottery — some  luminous  views 
on  General  Prim's  intentions  anent  a 
coup  d'etat — some  little  scandal — and 
the  discovery  that  the  Spanish  term  for 
butter,  freely  translated,  means  "cow- 
lard,"  which  only  too  justly  describes 
the  whitish,  rancid,  over-salted  com- 
pound that  curses  all  Spain,  and  makes 
us  long  for  the  delicious,  saltless  pats, 
nestled  in  moist  chestnut-leaves,  that 
we  used  to  get  at  V^four's.  I  marvel  at 
this  inadequate  result  of  three  hours  of 
brain-friction,  and  conclude  that  the 
imbecility  of  the  cafe  is  upon  us.  We 
leave  it  at  last  to  find  that  the  rain 
ceased  to  fall  two  hours  ago,  and  that 
the  streets  are  thronged  as  in  the  day- 
time. The  same  swinging  cloaks,  the 
same  crowd  of  match-vendors,  the  same 
ebb  and  fiow  through  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  the  same  Open  Board  of  talkers 
under  the  frowning  shadow  of  the 
Gobemacion,  and  the  same  great  clock 
lifted  above  it,  now  lighted  from  with- 
in and  marking  eleven.  But  not  the 
same  in  this — that  boldfaces,  just  a  lit- 
tle too  heightened  in  color,  are  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  gaudy  dresses  not  warm 
enough  for  this  chilly  night  flaunt  along 
the  damp  stones  onmindM  of  the  mire, 
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and  a  speech  is  heard  which  is  not  that 
of  the  purer  day. 

From  one  cafe  we  drift  to  another. 
Ordinarily  an  evening  possesses  some 
one  redeeming  feature,  a  tolerably  well 
sung  opera,  a  light  comedy  at  the  local 
Wallack^s,  or  some  social  gathering. 
But  the  spell  of  Madrid  seems  to  hare 
fallen  for  the  nonce,  and  to-night  is 
fated  to  be  wasted  utterly.  At  the  Im- 
perial cafe  we  lounge  within  earshot  of 
a  knot  of  matadores,  each  one  stubbily 
cropped  all  but  a  tiny  pigtail,  and  envy 
their  lithe  and  sinewy  figures  that  show 
evidently  by  reason  of  the  tightness  of 
their  garments.  We  wander  thence  up 
some  narrow,  northward  street  to  an 
active  little  blending  of  theatre  and 
cafe^  whose  admission-fee  of  ten  cents 
entitles  us  to  a  cup  of  coffee  or  some- 
thing stronger.  A  cleverly  silly  bit  of 
satire  is  enacting,  in  which  the  troubles 
of  Prim  and  Serrano  in  hunting  up  a 
king  are  duly  shown,  and  the  school- 
boy Duke  of  Genoa  takes  a  prominent 
part.  The  actors  who  have  these  toUz 
arc  not  bad  imitations  of  their  otiginals. 
We  smile  lazily  at  the  personation  of 
the  biscuit-eating  President  of  the  Cor- 
tes ;  as  well  as  of  the  pale  Regent.  And 
while  we  sit  in  the  close,  smoky  air  of 
this  poor  place  the  bell  of  a  church 
hard  by  booms  its  twelve  shuddering 
strokes  out  into  the  midnight,  and  with 
their  pulsing  the  charm  is  over  and  my 
Madrid  day  is  ended. 

But  as  I  walk  home  in  the  thin  star- 


light through  the  yet  thronged  streets, 
I  think  over  the  strange  contradictions 
of  this  puzzling  capital.  I  see  a  city  in 
cloud-land,  and  yet  for  ten  months 
cloudless ;  a  city  draining  its  life  from 
the  Provinces  of  which  it  is  the  leader, 
possessing  in  itself  but  few  elements  of 
progress,  existing  as  it  were  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  outlying  members  of 
the  nation,  and  yet  looked  up  to  by 
them  as  though  their  welfare  and  great- 
ness were  wrapped  up  in  its  own;  a 
city  which  is  the  bankrupt  head  of  a 
bankrupt  country  that  without  it  might 
have  resources  to  spare ;  a  city  impov- 
erished enough  to  demand  the  awaking 
of  wide-spread  industries  to  give  it  the 
self-supporting  life  it  needs,  and  yet 
idle  enough  to  remain  always  poor ;  a 
city  which  educates  its  children  by  the 
blood  of  the  sabbath-crowded  bull-ring, 
and  sells  Bibles  in  its  very  cafci  ;  a  city 
pledged  to  the  support  of  a  monarchy, 
and  yet  meek  under  the  conflicting  rule 
of  a  deliberative  body  (whose  prestige 
is  fast  on  the  wane),  and  the  daring 
autocracy  of  the  one  quiet  man  who 
directs  all  as  he  wills ;  a  city  whose 
liberty  of  the  press  means  jibes  and 
slanders,  and  whose  religious  freedom 
means  growing  irreligion ;  in  fine,  a  city 
that  claims  to  be  Spain,  and  is  not. 

And  thinking  thus,  I  gravely  doubt 
if  any  great  or  enduring  change  for 
good  can  be  wrought  in  a  nation  ruled 
by  such  a  paradox  as  is  this  Madrid  of 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever. 
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THE  EASTERN  PORTAL  TO  THE  POLE. 

"  Man,  amid  ceaseless  changes,  seeks  the  uncbangixig  Vole."— Go9the, 


This  sentiment  of  the  illustrious  poet 
of  Germany  seems  almost  prophetic  of 
the  romantic  interest  which,  in  our  day, 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Arctic 
Exploration.  In  the  Fall  of  the  last  year, 
the  writer  ventured  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  the  substance 
of  a  theory  of  ocean-avenues,  by  which, 
it  was  thought,  a  safe,  and  the  only  safe, 
pathway  conld  be  found  to  that  myste- 
rious goal  of  geographical  ambition — 
the  North  Pole.  The  views  then  ad- 
vanced, in  two  successive  articles,  enti- 
tled "  The  Gateways  to  the  Pole "  and 
"  Dumb  Guides  to  the  Pole,"  were  ne- 
cessarily restricted  by  the  limits  of  the 
periodical,  and  also,  in  a  degree,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  matter  presented.  The 
hypothesis,  some  months  before,  had 
been  propounded  by  its  distinguished 
author.  Captain  Silas  Bent,  whoso  rank 
and  weight  as  a  nautical  authority  be- 
spoke for  it  the  public  attention,  but 
whose  modesty  in  stating  his  opinions 
had  provoked  in  some  quarters  a  con- 
temptuous and  dogmatic  opposition.  The 
articles  alluded  to  were,  therefore,  de- 
signed to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
public,  although  written  by  one  who  was 
a  stranger  to  Captain  Bent.  Enough,  it 
was  thought,  was  then  written  to  satisfy 
scientific  and  thinking  men  that  this 
theory  was  defensible  and  promising, 
and  to  justify  a  practical  effort  to  test  it 
on  the  high  seas.  Since  the  issue  of 
these  publications,  the  writer  has  been 
encouraged,  by  the  highly  favorable  en- 
dorsement of  the  press  (without  a  single 
known  exception),  and  by  the  expressed 
wishes  of  several  competent  judges  of 
his  argam/3nt,  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  the  question,  for  which  previously 
neither  his  time,  nor  space  in  these  col- 
umns, was  sufficient.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  that  this  encouragement 
was  not  a  littlo  strengthened  when,  at  a 


late  meeting  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical and  Statistical  Society,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  eminent  explorer,  Captain 
Charles  F.  Hall  (lately  returned  from 
Arctic  researches,  bringing  remains  of 
Sir  John  Franklin),  that  no  ship  had  ever 
attempted  the  polar  route  now  pointed 
out  by  Captain  Bent,  and  that,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  his  reasoning  and  of 
the  Magazine  articles,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  deserved  to  be  put  to  an  imme- 
diate experiment  by  a  special  Govern- 
ment expedition. 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to 
what  has  already  been  brought  forward 
on  the  subject  in  these  pages,*  we  hasten 
on  to  the  pleasant  task  before  us. 

The  theory  of  thermometrical  gate- 
ways to  the  pole  (suffice  it  to  say)  is 
based  upon  the  existence  of  two  mighty 
currents  of  the  ocean,  which  are  off- 
shoots from  the  great  equatorial  currents 
and  which,  after  being  exposed  for  many 
days  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  run 
toward  the  pole,  and,  it  is  contended, 
actually  reach  it.  One  of  these — the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic — was  dis- 
posed of  at  first.  We  cannot  now  con- 
sider its  agency  or  repeat  the  story  of  its 
wonders.  The  other  "  Gateway,"  an  equal 
factor  in  the  grand  result  deduced  from 
Captain  Bent^s  researches,  has  received 
but  a  cursory  mention,  and  now  demands 
our  notice. 

This  is  the  Kuro  Sitoo,  Its  dark  and 
briny  water  has  suggested  to  the  Japa- 
nese the  name  they  have  given  it,  The 
Blach  Stream,  It  is  a  magnificent 
"  river  "  in  the  Pacific,  equal  in  volume 
and  velocity  to  its  fellow  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  formed  on  the  island  of  Formosa, 
whose  verdant  and  spicy  shores  receive 
the  westward-bound  waves  of  the  equa- 
torial current  of  the  Pacific    Its  fervent 


*  See  Putnam's  MagoMine  tor  November  and 
December,  1809. 
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temperature   presents  a  more   striking 
contrast  with  the  adjacent  waters  than 
does  the  "  blue  "  tide  of  the  Gnlf  Stream. 
It  moves  with  m^estic  powers,  heedless 
of  the  fiercest  gale,  and,  to  the  eye  6f 
the  thoughtful  observer,  is  bent  upon  the 
discharge  of  some  momentous  mission. 
Reaching  the  40th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, its  surface  is  swept  by  "  the  brave 
west  winds"  of   the  northern    hemi- 
sphere.   It  seems  to  turn  aside  from  its 
course  and  curve  away  to  the  American 
shores.    On  the  track  of  its  northeasterly 
flow,   the    map-maker  writes    another 
name,  as  if  some  mighty  power  had  di- 
verted it.    But  it  has  not  been  turned ; 
only  a  little  of  its  foamy  surface  has  been 
borne  along  in  the  easterly  set.    The 
vast  torrent  is  only  skimmed.    The  re- 
curvation which  pours  around  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Alaska  and  laves  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Sitka  Island,  is  but  a  drift. 
The  tremendous  bulk  of  equatorial  water 
rushes  on  in  a  changeless  course.    It  is 
moving  in  obedience  to  law.    Every  drop 
feels  the  impulse  of  a  force  it  cannot  re- 
sist.    Every  drop  is  lighter  than   the 
drop  of  polar  water  with  which  it  is 
hastening  to  exchange  places,  lest  the 
equilibrium  of  nature  be  overthrown. 
But  on  its  way  it  receives,  every  mo- 
ment, an  impact  from  the  earth's  rota- 
tion.    And  thus  it  moves  on  the  line  of  a 
great  circle  directly  to  the  northeast, 
and  entering  Bohring's  Sea,  knocks  for 
admission  at  the  very  gates  of  the  polar 
ocean.     In  its  course,   its  pathway  is 
strewed  with  the  marks  of  its  thermal 
and  climatic  power.    If  the  Gulf  Stream 
has  clothed  Ireland  with  a  robe  of  ver- 
dure, and  made  it  the  "  Emerald  Isle," 
the  Kuro  Siwo  has  done  as  much  for  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska.     They  are 
mantled  with  living  green.     The  flocks 
scarcely  need  shelter  in  the  winter.    If 
their  soil  is  treeless,  their  gulf  stream 
richly  supplies  them  with   timber  for 
their  canoes,  and  camphor  wood  of  China 
and  Japan  for  their  furniture.    The  hills 
of  Russian  America,  like  those  of  Nor- 
way, bristle  with  pines  and  firs  down  to 
the  very  sea-shore.     "  There  never  was 
an  iceberg  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  consequently  the  tender  plants  along 


its  shores  are  never  nipped  by  the  cold 
that  the  drifting  islands  of  ice  always  en- 
gender. Therefore  we  may  conclude 
that,  parallel  for  parallel,  and  altitude 
for  altitude,  the  climates  along  the  sea- 
shore of  our  new  possessions  are  quite 
as  mild,  if  not  milder,  than  those  of 
northwestern  Europe ;  and  we  know  that 
the  winter-climate  of  England  is  not  so 
severe  even  as  that  of  Virginia."  * 

Kotzebue  as  long  ago  as  1815  remark- 
ed these  facts,  and  particularly  com- 
mented upon  "the  riches  of  the  arctic 
flora,  amidst  manifold  variety  of  soil  on 
the  rooky  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay."  f 

This  bay  is  on  the  island  of  St.  Law- 
rence lying  just  south  of  Behring's  Straits, 
and  consequently  in  the  very  route  of 
the  Kuro  Siwo.  The  same  great  voy- 
ager has  also  recorded  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  American  coast  to  the 
Asiatic  beyond  Behring's,  was  "like 
passing  from  summer  to  winter."  In  the 
colonial  days  of  America  and  long  after,  a 
vessel  from  England  to  New  York,  meet- 
ing a  "  northwestern  "  (storm),  became  so 
clogged  with  ice  as  to  be  almost  unman- 
ageable. Her  captain  had  only  to  turn 
her  course  into  the  region  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Vessels  trading  to  Petropau- 
lowski  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  w^hen  becoming  unwieldy 
from  the  accumulation  of  icy  crust  on 
their  hulls  and  rigging,  run  over  to  a 
higher  latitude  on  the  American  coast, 
and  thus  thaw  out. 

Allusion  is  sometimes  made  to  the  cli- 
matic influence  of  the  Japan  stream  on 
America.  This  proceeds  not  from  the 
main  stream,  but  from  its  eastern  recur- 
vation. Tlio  recurvation  of  the  Kuro 
Siwo — a  mere  surface-drift — is,  how- 
ever, a  most  potential  climatic  agent. 
Fragment,  or  skimming,  as  it  is  of  the 
southeastern  fringe  of  the  "  black  "  river 
in  the  sea,  it  is  powerfully  felt  on  the 
northwestern  shores  of  America.  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  it  is  said,  in  his  recent  trip 
to  Alaska,  confirmed  by  his  observations 
the  deductions  that  have  been  drawn  as 


•  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  on  the  "  Physical  Geog. 
raphy  of  Kassian  America." 

t  Eot£ebiie*8  "  Voyage  of  Discover}-,"  vol.  ill 
p.  299. 
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to  "the  probable  influence  of  the  Karo 
Siwo  upon  the  climate  of  the  coast  north 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  way  to 
the  pole,  which  was  fonnd  to  be  more 
genial  and  milder  than  at  Sitka,  several 
degrees  farther  south."  *  In  Puget's 
Sound,  latitude  48^,  as  is  well  known  on 
our  Pacific  coast,  snow  very, rarely  falls; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  never  enabled  to 
fill  their  ice-houses  for  summer. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  recurvation  as 
superficial.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  at- 
mospheric currents  which  brush  it  along, 
and  is,  hence,  a  feeble  flow.  It  is  over 
this  wind-swept  course,  meteorologists 
liave  traced  the  march  of  the  fearful  cy- 
clones of  the  eastern  Pacific.  These  sur- 
face-storms evidently  coincide  in  their 
limits  with  the  recurvation  of  the  Kuro 
Siwo,  and  indicate  its  atmospheric  origin. 
Some  have  supposed  this  recurvation  of 
cyclones  due  to  the  land  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oontinent,  but  in  a  long  catalogue 
of  them,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kedfield,  it  ap- 
pears, to  use  his  words,  that  "  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  mechanical 
gravitation  of  the  atmospheric  strata,  as 
connected  with  the  rotative  motion  of 
the  earth."  t 

That  the  view  we  here  advance  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Kuro  Siwo  in  its 
straight  northeasterly  course  from  off 
the  coasts  of  Japan  is  correct,  and  that 
the  recurvation  on  our  maps  is  only  a 
dr^t,  it  is  suflficient  evidence  to  refer  to 
two  dismantled  vessels.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1815,  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, latitude  87°  north,  the  brig  Forester 
fell  in  with  a  Japanese  vessel,  which 
having  sailed  from  Osaka,  in  Japan,  had, 
in  a  storm  on  the  coast,  lost  both  her 
mast  and  rudder,  and  became  the  sport 
of  the  waves  for  seventeen  mon  ths  !  Since 
this  remarkable  occurrence,  another  Ja- 
panese junk,  after  long  delay,  floated  to 
the  coast  of  Xodiak,  south  of  Alaska, 
where  it  was  discovered.  The  velocity 
of  the  Kuro  Siwo  off  the  island  of  For- 
mosa is  six  miles  an  hour.  This  rate  is 
reduced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian 


*  Wo  extract  this  from  The  Burta%L,  an  ably 
edited  ohroniole  of  commeroe  and  mannfactures 
for  the  northweet :  Chicago,  101  Wabash  Avenue. 

t  "  Naval  Magazine,"  1S86,  p.  818. 


Island?,  but,  supposing  its  average  ve- 
locity only  three  miles  an  hour,  the  Ja- 
panese craft  picked  up  by  the  Forester 
ought  to  have  reached  the  offings  of 
California,  a  distance  from  Osaka  not 
exceeding  7,000  miles,  in  four  months. 
The  largest  ships  have  ridden  on  the 
Kuro  Siwo  (against  a  storm)  over  thirty 
miles  a-day.  If  this  mighty  current 
rolled  eastward  in  force,  the  little  Japa- 
nese waif  must  soon  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  rocks,  or  else  been  wafted 
across  the  Pacific,  and  then,  through  the 
circuit  of  equatorial  waters,  back  to 
Osaka.  The  main  equatorial  current  of 
the  Pacific  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
whole  torrid  zone.  It  flows  from  east 
to  west  at  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half  or 
three  miles  an  hour,  under  tlie  impulse 
of  the  trade-winds.  Curving  towards 
the  China  shores,  it  becomes  entangled 
between  the  Marshall  and  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  is  slightly  repelled  by  the  La- 
drones,  causing  it  to  run  in  a  northwestern 
direction,  and  thus  is  formed  what  Keith 
Johnston  names,  on  his  large  physical 
chart,  the  "  constant  prolongation." 
The  Philippines,  Micronesia,  New  Guinea, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  assist 
in  deflecting  the  westward  set  to  the 
northwest.  And  all  the  water  thus  de- 
flected, entering  the  Kuro  Siwo  as  a 
mighty  and  ceaseless  affluent,  swells  its 
volume,  and  the  mass  is,  as  a  unit,  turned 
sharply  northward.  If  it  be  demanded 
why  to  the  northward,  the  answer  is  be- 
cause the  affluent,  having  passed  out  of 
the  trade- wind  region  and  united  its  cur- 
rent with  the  Kuro  Siwo,  is  borne  along 
by  the  latter,  by  the  very  same  physical 
forces  which  give  the  latter  its  northeriy 
and  easterly  trend.  The  Kuro  Siwo, 
thus  enlarged  and  reinforced  by  acces- 
sions from  the  great  equatorial,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  southwesterly 
winds  (known  as  the  anti-trades),  is  still 
further  increased  on  its  southern  skirt, 
and,  with  all  its  augmented  power, 
strikes  directly  for  Behring's  Straits. 
That  it  penetrates,  through  these  straits, 
the  cold  seas  above,  is  the  point  now 
contended  for.  How  far  this  penetra- 
tion by  the  warm  stream  takes  place,  re* 
mains  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual  ex- 
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ploration,  and  not  to  be  determined  by 
geographical  authorities,  however  emi- 
nent. On  the  side  of  actual  exploration, 
we  have  the  warrant  of  the  United 
States  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion of  1854  and  1855,  for  saying  that 
"  while  to  the  northwest  of  Behring's 
Straits  an  icy  barrier  was  encountered, 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  heyond 
the  Straits,  as  far  as  the  Expedition  went, 
there  was  an  open  sea,  with  a  current 
flowing  to  the  northeast^  of  a  tempera- 
ture much  above  that  due  to  tTie  latitude,'*'* 
Kotzebue,  in  his  famous  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, north  of  Behring's  Straits,  in 
high  latitude,  saw  "  nothing  but  open  sea 
to  the  east."  He  adds  that  others  had 
found  this  to  be  the  case  above  the  70th 
parallel,  and  he  thus  reasons:  "  The  fact 
was  decided  that  a  double  current  takes 
place  in  the  sea  as  in  the  atmosphere — 
an  upper  one  of  the  warmed  lighter 
water  towards  the  north,  and  an  under 
one  of  the  cold  heavier  water  to  the 
equator,"  (see  Kotzebue's  "  Voyage  of 
Discovery,"  vol.  iii.)  If  it  be  asked,  how 
far  did  Commodore  John  Rodgers  lead 
the  North  Pacific  Expedition,  wo  answer 
from  his  track-chart  before  us:  ho 
smled  to  the  seventy-sixth  parallel  of 
latitude  north  and  longitude  1T6°  west, 
cruising  in  and  within  two  circles  with  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  each. 
Around  these  circles,  on  the  map  of  the 
Expedition,  it  is  written,  "  No  other  land 
hut  Herald  Island  found  within  these 
circles^  To  the  west  was  found  "  packed 
ico ; "  but  nothing  to  the  north  nor  to 
the  east.  These  explorations  were  made 
by  four  fine  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  had  there  been  any  barrier  of 
land,  stretching  across  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
or  athwart  Behring's  Straits,  it  is  unac- 
countably remarkable  it  was  not  seen. 
It  is  trn£,  some  of  our  geographical 
plates,  since  constructed,  represent  a 
large  land-mass,  with  high  peaks,  on  the 
very  spots  swept  by  the  keels  of  Rodger's 
fleet,  but  the  reader  must  decide  how  far 
euch  charting  is  accurate.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark  that  the  existence 
of  this  supposed  land-mass  is  not  in  the 
poleward  path  of  the  Kuro  Siwo.  The 
latter  gives  the  locality,  to  which  these 


elevations  are  ascribed,  a  wide  berth, 
leaving  it  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  west. 

▲C0T7XULATXTS  HVAT  I 

The  reader  must  now  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  trace  the  coarse  of  the 
most  majestic  current  on  the  planet. 
This  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Equatorial 
Stream.  It  is  the  parent-stream  out  of 
which  BO  many  other  bodies  of  water 
obtain  their  volume.  It  moves,  as  do 
all  such  currents  of  the  ocean,  on  the 
line  of  a  great  circle ;  and  this  circle 
intersects  the  equator  at  an  acute  angle 
of  only  a  few  degrees.  It  sweeps  to  the 
westward  "  in  uninterrupted  grandeur," 
as  one  expresses  it,  "around  three 
eighths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  until  diverted  by  the  Continent 
of  Asia,  and  split  into  innumerable 
streams  by  the  Polynesian  Islands." 

Tiis  equatorial  current,  then,  out  of 
which  the  Kuro  Siwo  came,  has  all  the 
way  in  its  course  been  receiving  ac- 
cumulative heat.  Reaching  the  La- 
drones,  it  imparts  a  much  warmer  cli- 
mate than  it  has  given  to  the  Sandwich 
or  Marquesas.  The  Philippines  are 
made  oppressively  hot  even  in  winter, 
and,  as  it  has  been  strikingly  said,  "  the 
fervor  increases  as  we  reach  3Ialacca,  is 
all  aglow  in  India,  and  becomes  stifling 
in  its  intensity  as  these  equatorial  wa- 
ters, after  travelling  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  and  being  fully  three  hundred 
days  under  a  vertical  sun,  are  thrown 
against  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa." 

And  just  here  it  seems  proper  to  in- 
troduce a  remark  of  Captain  Bent 
(crowded  out  of  our  previous  articles) 
concerning  an  offshoot  of  this  equato- 
rial flow  of  waters.  He  claims  that 
this  latter  curreht,  after  reaching  the 
eastern  shores  of  Africa,  is  deflected  to 
the  southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  **  from  whence  it  starts  with  its 
burden  of  heat  to  keep  an  *  open  sea ' 
about  the  South  Pole."  "We  h^ve  here 
the  suggestion  of  a  thermetric 

GATEWAY  TO  THE  BOrTH  POLK  I 

This  is  a  volume  of  heated  water, 
which  rushes  to  the  south  through  the 
Mozambique  Channel  with  such  velocity 
that  navigators  dread  to  face  it.     It 
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Bldrts  the  coast  of  Natal,  as  our  Gulf- 
"Stream  does  the  coast  of  Carolina.  If 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  called  by  sailors  "  the 
Weather-Breeder,"  the  Mozambique  cur- 
rent, often  called  the  Lagulhas  current, 
is  not  a  whit  behind  it  as  an  agitator 
of  the  elements.  It  gives  rise  to  the 
grandest  and  most  terrible  displays  of 
thunder  and  lightning  that  are  any- 
where known.  Missionaries  at  Natal 
report  the  occurrence  there  of  storms,  in 
which  for  hours  consecutiyely  they  h aye 
seen  an  "  uninterrupted  blaze  of  light- 
ning and  heard  a  continuous  peal  of 
thunder."  The  storm-region,  over  the 
track  of  the  current,  has  been  traced  by 
Lieutenant  Andrau  of  the  Dutch  Navy 
beyond  the  Lagulhas  Banks.  Right 
onward,  it  flows  to  the  southwest ;  for 
it  is  impelled  by  the  same  forces  which, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  drive  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  northeast.  "  It  does 
not  double  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  says  Captain  Bent,  **  and  flow  to 
the  northward  ©n  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  New  York, — although  there  is 
a  current  there  running  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  for  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1842,  dis- 
covered that  these  were  two  distinct 
currents :  that  to  the  east  of  the  Cape, 
flowing  south,  being  a  hot  current  from 
the  tropics,  whilst  that  to  the  west  of 
the  Cape,  flowing  north,  is  a  cold  Ant- 
arctic current." 

The  argument  from  the  analog  of 
oceanic  currents,  which  we  are  now  only 
suggesting,  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
the  entire  discussion.  What  possible 
reason  can  be  invented  for  supposing 
the  Mozambique  current  is  lost  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  this  tropical  torrent,  pouring  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  should  suddenly 
be  converted  from  a  southwestern  to  a 
northwestern  stream  ?  The  idea  seems 
unreasonable,  were  there  no  observa- 
tions to  destroy  it.  The  Kuro  Siwo  is 
not  more  rapid  than  the  Mozambique 
current.  But,  "  along  its  borders  where 
it  chafes  against  the  torpid  ocean,  as 
also  in  its  midst  where  whirls  and  ed- 
dies are  produced  by  islands  and  the 


inequalities  in  its  bed,"  we  are  told  by 
Commodore  Perry, "  strong  tide-rips  are 
constantly  encountered,  which  often  xe- 
semble  heavy  breakers  of  shoais  and 
reefs,  and  become  finger-boards,  as  it 
were,  to  warn  the  seaman  of  the  other- 
wise unseen  influence  which  may  be 
bearing  his  ship  far  from  her  intended 
track,  and  perchance  upon  some  of  the 
many  fearful  dangers  that  sprinkle  that 
region  of  the  sea."  Is  it  credible  that 
such  a  stream  as  suffices  to  produce 
such  phenomena  is  cut  short  in  its  pride 
and  vigor  even  by  the  Antarctic  set  on 
the  southwest  of  Africa  ?  This  is  feebler 
and  less  distinctly  felt  than  the  corre- 
sponding cold  current  off  the  southwest 
of  Patagonia,  known  as  Humboldt's. 
"  The  latter  is  never  known,"  says  the 
author  of  the  "  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  "  to  project  its  icebergs  further 
toward  the  equator  than  thp  thirty-sev- 
enth parallel  of  south  latitude."  The 
Antarctic  flow  toward  Africa,  according 
to  this  showing,  would  reach  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (latitude  84°)  as  but  lit- 
tle more  than  an  extended  ooze.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  moderate  and  cool 
the  western  shores  of  Africa,  according 
to  Du  Chaillu,  as  far  as  1°  80'  below  the 
equator,  giving  them  a  mean  tempera- 
ture through  the  hottest  season  of  seventy' 
seven  degrees  Fahrenheit  I 

This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
far  the  ocean-current  may  affect  the  cli- 
mate of  any  region,  even  after  its  velo- 
city seems  to  be  abated,  and  its  volume 
seems  to  be  lost  amidst  the  unbounded 
waste  of  waters.  We  have  dwelt  on  the 
analogy  of  this  current  to  the  Kuto 
Siwo,  because,  in  denying  to  one  of 
them  the  course  and  the  thermal  power 
imparted  to  it  by  physical  forces,  we 
rob  the  other  current  of  its  glory,  and 
simultaneously  deny  and  overthrow  the 
whole  system  of  oceanic  circulation ; 
and  upon  a  just  explanation  of  this 
system  depends  the  solution  of  any  and 
every  question  of  a  thermometrical  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole. 

THX  Iin^LlTENCE  OF  OCZAK-CVftSXIfTS 

is  coming  prominently  into  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  of  all  classes  of  sd- 
entiflc  men.    The  subject  has  even  at- 
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tracted  the  notice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  its  study  is  made  one  of  im- 
portance. It  seems  to  have  become  an 
established  fact  that  comitries.  haying  a 
sea-front  derive  their  climate  from  those 
waters  which  wash  their  shores,  and  not 
£h)m  those  which  flow  near  but  nowhere 
touch  them.  The  Gulf  Stream  nowhere 
impinges  upon  the  American  shore 
north  of  Florida,  and  hence  our  tem- 
perature is  not  aflEccted  by  its  contigu- 
ity, except  it  be,  as  in  the  remarkable 
winter  through  which  we  have  passed, 
when,  for  weeks,  the  Antitrades  come 
to  us  as  southeast  winds  and  bring  the 
Stream  almost  to  our  doors.  Such  a 
winter  is  an  exception  which  only  goes 
to  prove  the  meteorological  rule.  The 
periodical  return  in  cycles  of  those 
startling  events  or  freaks  of  nature 
which  terrify  the  ignorant,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments, decide  nothing.  At  Lima,  twelve 
degrees  south  latitude,  the  coolness  of 
the  climate  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
proximity  of  the  towering  Andes ;  but 
it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  account  for 
it  by  the  agency  of  that  frigid  mass  of 
Antarctic  water  ceaselessly  rolling  by. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  lies  almost  as  near 
the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico  as 
do  the  Andes  to  the  coasts  of  Peru ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  climate 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States,  even  as  high  as  Alaska,  is  affect- 
ed by  the  gentle  recurvation  of  the 
Kuro  Siwo  drifted  to  the  north  and  west 
by  the  southwest  and  westerly  winds, 
^any  of  the  islands  in  mid-Pacific  are 
cooled,  though  on  the  equator,  to  a  pleas- 
ant temperature,  and  some  decidedly 
within  the  tropics  to  a  delicious  tem- 
perature, by  the  same  movement  of  wa- 
ters from  the  South  Pole. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  Captain 
Bent  has  well  pointed  out,  this  current- 
agency  is  very  conspicuous.  "  Naples," 
he  says,  "in  southern  Italy,  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  New  York,  and  Genoa 
and  Marseilles  about  the  same  parallel 
as  Toronto ;  yet,  at  Genoa  I  have  pluck- 
ed ripe  oranges  from  the  trees  early  in 
February,  and  Naples  has  even  a  much 
more  vernal  climate.   This  is  attributed 


to  the  warm  winds  of  Africa ;  but  these 
winds  have  to  cross  the  Mediterranean 
at  its  widesl  part,  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles.  Now,  if  the 
winds  have  such  influence  as  this,  why 
should  not  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Alps  give  a  severe  climate  to  the  plains 
of  both  Prance  and  Italy,  which  lie 
directly  at  their  feet  and  not  fifty  miles 
from  this  snow  ?  Yet  these  plains,  in  the 
latitude  of  Maine,  are  verdant  with  a 
perennial  summer."  The  cause  of  this 
is  the  indnft,  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  of  an  immense  body  of  warm 
and  tropical  water,  sometimes  amounting 
to  an  inrush  into  the  Mediterranean. 
This  has  been  so  violent  in  some  years 
that  large  fleets  have  been  detained  in 
the  "classic  sea,"  unable  to  get  out, 
though  the  wind  was  in  their  favor.  In 
1855,  for  over  six  weeks,  more  than  a 
thousand  sail  were  weather-bound  with- 
in the  Straits ;  and  when,  at  last,  some 
of  the  number,  more  enterprising  than 
the  others,  pushed  forward  toward  the 
Atlantic  and  got  as  far  as  Malaga,  they 
were  swept  back  by  the  current. 

"But  even  admit,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Thermometric  theory,  "  that  the 
winds  from  Africa  are  the  cause  (of  the 
verdure  and  bloom  of  Italy),  then,  whence 
does  northern  Africa,  with  its  latitude 
of  thirty-four  degrees  north,  obtain  such 
an  excess  of  heat  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
off  enough  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  change  so  mate- 
rially the  climate  of  such  an  immense 
region  as  this  of  Italy  ?  It  cannot  be 
derived  directly  from  the  sun,  for  Du 
Chaillu  found  the  highest  range  of 
equatorial  Africa  to  be  eighty-eight  de- 
grees and  the  lowest  sixty-six  degrees — 
i  e.,  a  lower  average  of  temperature 
within  one  degree  of  the  equator  than 
is  enjoyed  in  Italy.  But  it  may  be  said 
northern  Africa  being  a  desert  will  ac- 
count for  its  being  so  much  hotter  than 
the  region  visited  by  Du  Chaillu.  This 
no  doubt  has  its  effects,  but  not  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  produce  such  re- 
sults ;  for  I  have  been  in  this  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon  and 
India,  where  the  rank  growth  of  vege- 
tation was  so  dense  that  the  sun^s  rays 
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never  reached  the  soil ;  yet  the  latter 
were  hotter  than  the  former,  because 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  hot- 
ter than  those  of  the  Mediterranean.*' 
"  The  latter,  however,"  he  argues,  "  are 
sufficiently  warm,  when  bathing  the 
shores  of  Spain  and  France  and  Italy, 
to  diffuse  heat  enough  to  give  them  the 
delicious  tropical  climates  they  enjoy." 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  climatic 
power  of  these  currents  of  the  sea  and 
their  agency  in  breaking  through  the 
bars  of  latitude.  We  have  reasoned 
upon  them  as  forces,  acting  from  a 
given  and  fixed  base  of  supply  for  their 
volume.  The  reader  must,  for  himself, 
judge  how  far  they  are  capable  of  un- 
sealing the  ices  of  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas  and  cleaving  a  path,  through 
the  crystal  solid,  to  the  Polar  goal  of 
the  geographer.  But  what  if  the  hose 
of  these  potential  masses  which  move 
into  the  polar  basin  be  advanced  to- 
ward the  Pole  through  an  arc  of  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude.  Suppose  the  equa- 
torial currents  should  shift  their  posi- 
tion toward  the  north  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  or  fourteen  hundred  miles? 
How  would  this  affect  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Glateways?  Evidently  they  woulc^ 
have  far  less  space  and  time  to  spread 
out  their  volume  and  radiate  their  heat, 
before  washing  up  into  the  Arctic  Sea 
itself.  Judging  by  the  velocity  of  the 
G\jlf  Stream  and  Euro  Siwo,  they  would, 
in  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  be 
shortened,  in  their  course  to  the  Pole  at 
least  thirty  days.  The  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving their  tropical  heat  of  course 
diminishes  as  the  time  of  flow  diminish- 
es. 

Now,  if  we  go  to  the  facts  of  astron- 
omy, we  see  that  what  is  here  supposed 
actually  takes  place  every  year,  and  is 
this  moment  hastening  to  a  reality,  with 
the  orbital  revolution  of  our  planet. 
Mr.  Pay,  in  his  "  Great  Outline  of  Geo- 
graphy," has  happily  expressed  it :  "  For 
thousands  of  years  mankind  vainly  en- 
deavored to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  seasons.  At  one  period,  we  are 
conscious  of  oppressive  heat  and  light ; 
at  another,  as  if  we  had  passed  into  a 
gloomy  shadow,  we  suffer  (torn  dark- 


ness and  cold.  In  our  midsummer  the 
sun  remains  twelve  hours  above  the 
horizon'  at  the  equator;  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  Arctic  circle;  and  six 
months  at  the  North  Pole.  In  our  mid- 
winter the  sun  remains  "beneath  our  hori- 
zon twenty-four  hours  at  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle and  six  months  at  the  North  Pole. 
As  man  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  shape  and  surface  of  our  planet,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere underwent  the  same  ever-vary- 
ing revolutions  of  heat  and  cold,  winter 
and  summer,  as  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, with  a  perfect  mathematical 
correspondence,  except  at  diametrically 
opposite  periods.  These  changes  follow 
each  other  annually  with  extraordinary 
regularity.  They  were  explained,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  by  Copernicus, 
who  demonstrated  that  the  earth  was 
not  2kfiasedpainV^  Familiar  as  this  may 
sound  to  some  ears,  it  illustrates  that 
most  wonderful  movement  of  the  earth, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  oscillation  of  all 
the  climatic  circles^  or  Isothermal  Phe- 
nomena. Among  the  latter  are  the  far 
mous  calm-belts  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, zones  of  atmospheric  tranquillity, 
and  especially  the  Doldrum  Belt  of  the 
equator  and  the  equatorial  formation 
of  cloud-matter.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
latter. 

THB   XQUATO&ZAL  OLOUD-SIMO 

is  an  annular  mass  of  vapor  overhang- 
ing the  parallels  of  greatest  heat.  As 
the  fiery  heavens  blaze  down  on  the 
equatorial  seas  they  evaporate  their 
waters,  which,  rising,  form  this  nebu- 
lous mass  and  keep  it  ever  full  to  over- 
flowing. Beneath  it  the  mariner  sees 
the  sky  heavy,  and  feels  that  the  air  is 
no  longer  elastic.  Torrents  of  rain  are 
succeeded  by  a  hot,  glowing  sun.  Un- 
conquerable lassitude  seizes  upon  the 
body  and  gloom  and  torpor  prey  upon 
the  mind.  The  barometer  is  continually 
low,  and  the  sunshine,  when,  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  bursts  on  the  scene,  is  almost 
instantly  dispelled  and  the  precipitation 
recommences.  But  this  cloud-ring 
moves.  It  is  never  stationary.  Up  and 
down  on  the  earth's  sur&oe  it  vibrates 
with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 
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Were  the  ring  visible  to  an  observer 
£rom  some  planet,  or  could  we  approach 
it  in  Mr.  Fay's  light  car,  it  would  seem 
like  the  rings  of  Saturn,  only  not  lumi- 
nous. Such  an  observer  would  see  that 
the  mass  had  a  motion  contrary  to  that 
of  the  axis  of  our  planet.  Could  the 
spectator  remain  at  his  post  for  three 
months,  he  would  see  this  motion  ex- 
tend over  nearly  twenty-three  degrees  of 
latitude.  He  would  see  the  ring  itself 
and  all  the  calm-belts  go  north  ftrom 
the  latter  part  of  May  till  some  time  in 
August.  Then  they  would  stand  still 
till  December,  their  winter  "  solstice," 
when  again  they  would  march  rapidly 
over  the  ocean  toward  the  south,  and 
in  line,  until  the  last  of  February  or 
first  of  March,  then  remain  till  toward 
May  stationary  at  their  southern  tropic. 

As  the  cloud-ring  passes  over  places 
in  the  tropics,  it  gives  them  a  rainy  sea- 
son, and  some  places  (e.  g.,  Bogota)  re- 
ceive a  double  visit,  as  the  ring  goes 
and  returns.  In  a  word,  the  mathemati- 
cal equator  and  the  Thermal  equator 
are  only  twice  in  the  year  the  same  line. 
The  latter  is  thrown  to  the  north  at 
least  twelve  hundred  miles.  As  it  is 
thrown  northward  the  trade-wind  zone 
is  moved  with  it.  The  trade-winds, 
however,  set  in  motion  the  equatorial 
currents  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
These  mighty  masses  fiowing  to  the 
west  have  their  northern  banks  trans- 
ported over  twelve  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  Pole!  And  it  follows  that  the 
Euro  Siwo  and  the  gulf-current  of  the 
Atlantic  are  thus  and  then,  once  every 
yeary  pushed  and  pressed  the  same  distance 
nearer  tJie  Polar  hasin. 

But  we  leave  the  intelligent  reader 
to  draw  his  own  inference  from  the 
facts. 

One  point  more. 

What  is  the  Icnejit  of  this  Arctic 
Gateway  Theory? 

Could  it  be  followed  up,  what  good 
can  come  of  it  ?  Not  to  repeat  what 
has  before  been  advanced,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  historical  student  of 
the  yet  unsettled  question  of  the  settle- 
ment of  America.  When  Cortez  in- 
vaded Mexico,  he  found  there  an  em- 


pire more  magnificent  than  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Spain.  He  had  pene- 
trated not  a  wilderness:  he  was  not 
among  barbarians,  living  in  tents  and 
caves  and  wigwams,  but  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  regal  magnificence  outshone 
any  thing  Europe  could  boast.  The 
Greek,  conquered  and  in  chains,  was  still 
so  much  his  victor's  superior  as  to  dic- 
tate to  him  his  civilization,  his  man- 
ners, his  dress,  and  the  very  intonation 
of  his  voice.  The  proud  Castilian  was 
glad  to  study  the  arta  and  improve- 
ments of  the  vanquished  Mexican.  The 
origin  of  this  race  is  still  obscure. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  it  came  from 
Asia,  and  was  borne  to  the  American 
continent  by  the  Euro  Siwo.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  power  and  course  of  this 
current  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
presence.  If  this  be  so,  how  much  more 
probable  is  it  that  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  Asiatic  races  within  the  Arctic 
basin  transplanted  from  the  shores  of 
Japan  or  Eamtschatka,  or  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Behring's  Straits,  by  the  steady 
and  mighty  flow  of  equatorial  water  in 
that  direction. 

The  only  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
j)lan  suggested  for  tracing  up  this  pole- 
ward current  seemed  to  be  the  nadga- 
tion  with  the  water-thermometer.  We 
have  already  discussed  this.  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  close  the  article  with  the 
following  beautiful  and  striking  testi- 
mony of  Humboldt.  Speaking  of  his 
own  experience  in  it,  he  say^ :  "  Sand- 
banks and  shoals  may  be  recognized  by 
the  coolness  of  the  waters  over  them. 
By  his  observations  Franklin  convei'tcd 
tJie  thermometer  into  a  sounding-line. 
Mists  are  frequently  over  these  depths, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapor 
of  the  oooled  waters.  I  have  seen  such 
mists  in  the  south  of  Jamaica  and  also 
in  the  Pacific,  defining  with  sharpness 
and  clearness  the  form  of  the  shoals 
below  them,  appearing  to  the  eye  as  the 
aerial  reflection  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  the  open  sea,  far  from  land,  and  when 
the  air  is  calm,  clouds  are  often  ob- 
served to  rest  over  spots  where  shoals 
are  situated,  and  their  bearings  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a 
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high  mountain  or  isolated  peak,"  ("  Coa-  the  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  named 

mos,"  vol.  i.  314.)   These  facts  and  many  Lofs  Wife, 

similar  ones  that  might  be  advanced,  This   solitary  shaft  reveals  itself  to 

are  finely  illustrated  by  the  majestic  the  mariner  by  the  cloud  formed  upon 

rock  rising  three  hundred  feet  out  of  its  apex,  as  if  it  designed  to  veil  the 

the  Pacific,  and  by  its  discoverers  of  sorrowful  countenance  from  human  gaze. 


•♦• 


IN  EXTREMIS. 

She  lies  on  her  royal  bed, 

And  her  life  is  ebbing  slow, 
With  the  voice  of  the  mourners  overhead 

And  the  fading  grass  below. 
While  the  reapers  reap  in  the  Autumn  calms, 

Singing,  and  binding  their  golden  sheaves. 
Her  sighs  fall,  sweet  with  the  Summer's  balms, 

Through  her  tears — the  blood-red  leaves. 

She  is  weary ;  she  sighs  for  rest ; 

Yet  she  pines  in  her  last  sad  hours 
For  the  pipe  of  birds  in  the  early  nest, 

For  the  sweets  and  scents  of  flowers. 
Still  she  longs  for  tbe  olden  time 

Of  her  beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace ; 
While  the  leaves  keep  time  to  a  solemn  rhyme, 

Falling  over  her  face. 

Lost — gold,  and  purple,  and  gem ; 

Flown — youth,  and  beauty,  and  bloom ; 
Sadly  she  gathers  her  garment^s  hem 

At  the  gate  of  her  Autumn  tomb. 
"  Who  mourns  me  now  that  I  fail  and  faint  ? " 

Sighs  she,  as  she  droeps  in  the  drowsy  eves ; 
And  Autumn,  he  answers  her  fond  complaint 

With  a  whisper  of  falling  leaves. 

Mid  showers  of  purple  and  gold. 

Mid  flaming  of  gorgeous  dyes, 
Drops  the  queenly  crown  from  her  fainting  hold — 

Fades  the  light  from  her  sad,  sweet  eyes. 
And  ever — in  solemn  and  sad  refrain — 

Hound  the  couch  where  tbe  dying  matron  grieves, 
With  mournful  patter — a  blood-red  rain — 

Still  flutter  the  falling  leaves. 
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IV. 


HOT  IN  LOVX. 


Paul  "went  back  to  his  books  but  not 
to  very  patient  study.  He  had. never 
dreamed  that  Coke  and  Blackstone  could 
be  such  bores. 

Dick  Prescott's  ridicule  forced  him  to 
two  conclusions:  the  first,  that  he  had 
made  a  goose  of  himself  in  so  nearly  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a  girl  so  much  his  infe- 
rior in  station.  Paul  would  not  acknow- 
ledge even  to  himself  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love — of  course  he  had  not.  But  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  do  justice 
to  all,  no  matter  how  lowly  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  do  justice  to  this  girl,  he  said 
he  must  acknowledge  that  she  was  love- 
ly, and  a  lady,  and  very  superior  to  her 
situation.  The  second  conclusion  was, 
that  while  he  would  not  demean  himself 
by  attempting  to  follow  Dick's  advice, 
he  would  be  equally  careful  to  give  Dick 
no  opportunity  to  say  that  he  was  com- 
mitting himself  seriously  to  a  shop-girl. 
Ho  would  study  harder  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  and  think  no  more  about 
her.  The  oftcner  he  said  that  he  would 
think  no  more  about  her,  the  more  con- 
tinually he  thought  of  her.  He  had  been 
attracted  before  by  many  pretty  faces, 
that  he  had  found  it  easy  enough  to  for- 
get when  it  became  convenient. 

"It  will  be  the  same  with  this  one," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  In  a  week  or  two 
I  sha'n't  think  any  more  about  it  than 
about  Tilly  Blane's,  and  really  this  time 
last  year  Tilly  looked  wonderfully  pretty. 
I  hadn't  seen  her  in  so  long  a  time,  that 
she  struck  me  as  something  quite  new 
and  charming.  But  I  was  soon  tired 
enough  of  her  pink  and  white,  and  to- 
day she  seems  perfectly  insipid.  I  shall 
be  tired  of  this  face  as  soon  as  I  see  one 
that  will  please  me  better."  In  the 
midst  of  those  ver^'  thoughts,  a  voice  far 
down  in  his  heart  would  say  to  him, 
"  You  will  never  see  a  face  that  will 
please  you  better."    And  even  while  he 


exclaimed,  "I  will  think  no  more  about 
her,"  he  was  eagerly  recalling  every 
lineament,  till  the  whole  face  seemed  to 
rise  through  a  mist  between  his  eyes  and 
his  book.  It  was  not  outline  and  color, 
nor  the  gleam  of  waving  hair,  on  which 
his  eyes  were  fixed.  It  was  the  pure 
brow,  the  appealing  eyes,  the  gentle 
mouth,  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
his,  till  a  thrill  of  delight  ran  through 
his  heart,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if 
before  an  ecstatic  vision. 

Paul  often  asked  himself,  "I  wonder 
if  she  sometimes  thinks  of  me  ?  "  But 
for  once  his  complacency  failed  him.  He 
by  no  means  felt  certain  that  she  thought 
of  him  with  any  of  the  exquisite  plea- 
sure with  which  ho  remembered  her. 
Kot  even  the  memory  of  the  blush  in 
the  window  reassured  him.  No  wonder 
she  blushed  when  she  thought  of  my 
rudeness,  and  saw  me  still  staring  at  her, 
he  said,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  think- 
ing of  a  woman  without  an  atom  of  self- 
conceit. 

Christmas  came.  Paul  in  his  impa- 
tience thought  it  never  would  come,  yet 
it  did  in  that  year  of  grace  as  early  as  in 
any  other.  When  he  thought  of  going 
home  for  the  holidays,  his  heart  gave  a 
great  throb.  Kever  had  any  thought  of 
home  so  moved  it  before.  And  strange 
to  say  when  he  thought  of  it,  he  only 
saw  one  window  and  one  face  in  it.  The 
stiff  parlor,  the  staring  sitting-room,  the 
baby  in  the  cradle,  no  longer  rose  up  and 
annoyed  him,  for  he  did  not  think  of 
them.  And  when  his  worldly  self  said : 
"  Paul  Mallane,  you  are  a  fool.  You  can 
never  marry  this  little  girl.  You  re- 
spect her  too  much  even  to  flirt  with 
her.  You  could  not  make  love  to  her 
even  if  you  were  in  love,  and  you  know 
you  are  not.  You  can  only  go  and  look 
at  her.  What  a  fool  to  be  so  anxious 
for  only  that" 

Yet  for  only   "that,"  Paul    refused 
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manifold  iavitations  to  Beacon-street, 
and  a  special  one  to  Marlboro  Hill. 
"Thank  yon,  Dick,"  he  said,  "bnt  I 
must  go  home  this  Ohristmas ;  it  will  be 
the  first  time,  you  know,  since  I  entered 
college." 

"Don't  I  know?  I  know,  too,  you 
are  spooney  yet  over  that  shop-girl,  or 
you  would  not  go  for  all  Busy  ville.  Own 
up,  Prince! " 

"I've  nothing  to  own.  I  am  going 
home  because  I  want  to,  that  is  enough." 

"  "Well,  go  ahead.  We'd  like  to  have 
you  at  the  Hill,  though.  We  shall  have 
a  jolly  time  and  no  mistake.  Bell  is  just 
home  from  Madame  Joli's,  'finished,' 
and  she  has  brought  a  school-mate  to 
make  my  acquaintance ;  a  Cuban  beauty 
with  a  cool  million.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Prince?" 

Paul  had  several  thoughts  concerning 
"  that  "  which  drew  him  Marlboro  Hill- 
ward,  when  Dick's  concluding  sentence 
sent  the  tide  back  in  full  force  toward 
Busy  ville. 

"  Bell  says  she  think^  that  it  is  time 
that  she  knew  Prince  Mallane.  And 
when  I  was  coming  away  she  said,  *  Be 
sure  and  bring  him  back,  Dick.  I  want 
to  see  how  many  fibs  you  have  told  about 
him ! '  But  of  course,  Bell  Prescott's 
desire  to  know  yon  is  nothing  while  a 
pious  shop-girl  is  waiting  to  sing  psalms 
to  you  in  Busy  ville  I  I  know  by  the 
look  of  yonr  eyes  that  you  don't  intend 
to  take  my  advice — and  fool  her.  No  I 
you  will  let  her  fool  yon  into  downright 
love-making.  Then  there'll  be  a  scrape 
you  won't  get  out  of  so  easy.  Mark 
what  I  say.  Prince  Mallane  won't  mar- 
ry a  shop-girl,  if  he  does  fall  in  love 
with  her." 

"I  am  not  going  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
shop-girl  nor  marry  her ;  but  I  am  going 
to  spend  Christmas  in  Bnsyville,  Diok. 
Carry  my  regrets  to  Miss  Prescott ;  tell 
her  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  calling  upon 
her  when  I  return,  and  that  may  be  before 
the  holidays  are  over." 

The  moment  Dick's  grating  voice 
uttered  the  word  "shop-girl,"  Paul 
saw  again  as  distinctly  as  if  before  his 
actual  eyes  the  young  face  of  the  window, 
in  its  frame  of  summer  vines,  and  the 


very  chords  of  his  heart  seemed  to  trem- 
ble and  to  draw  him  toward  it.  Besides, 
another  feeling  influenced  him.  Ho  saw 
that  Dick  was  really  anxious  that  he 
should  become  acquainted  with  his  sister. 

When  they  first  became  chums,  Dick 
used  to  patronize  Paul.  More  than  once 
he  had  made  him  feel  most  keenly  the 
difference  in  their  antecedents ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  having  one's  grand- 
father a  poor  carpenter,  or  having  one's 
grandfather  a  distinguished  gentleman. 
He  had  taught  Paul  the  advantage  of 
possessing  an  illustrious  name,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  owning  one  the  world 
never  heard  of  before.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  obscure  name,  and  in  defiance  of 
rank  and  of  ancient  lineage,  some  way 
the  sceptre  had  slipped  into  Paul's  hands. 
Dick  had  learned  that  the  prestige  of  a 
fine  physique,  of  graceful  manners,  and 
of  a  brilliant  brain,  are  quite  as  potent 
as  the  memory  of  one's  grandfather. 
Everywhere  ho  saw  Paul  possessing  him- 
self of  attention  and  of  admiration,  by 
the  charm  of  his  own  personality.  He 
saw,  too,  that  it  added  to  the  reputation 
of  even  a  Prescott,  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  this  popular  youth.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  claim  as  a  rising  man ; 
spoke  of  him  always  as  his  particular 
friend,  the  prince  of  fine  fellows;  and 
though  he  still  lectured  and  gave  him 
advice  as  a  man  of  the  world,  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  assumption  of  superiority 
or  the  arrogance  of  earlier  days.  Still 
Paul  had  not  forgotten  the  snubbings  and 
condescensions  which  used  to  bruise  his 
self-love,  and  he  always  remembered 
them  most  keenly  when  Dick,  by  some 
word  or  act,  made  him  aware  of  his  pres- 
ent importance.  He  was  flattered  at 
Dick's  eagerness  that  he  sliould  meet 
Miss  Bell,  yet  this  very  eagerness 
prompted  him  to  show  his  own  indiffer- 
ence as  proper  pay  for  old  patronage  in 
the  past.  In  characteristic  fashion,  if 
there  had  been  no  Eirene  Vale  in  Bnsy- 
ville, Paul  Mallane  would  probably  have 
gone  to  that  not  brilliant  winter-town, 
when  he  found  that  Dick  Prescott  was 
really  anxious  that  he  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  sister. 

Without  one  yearning  for  Marlboro 
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Hill  he  weDt  to  Basyville.  He  saw  the 
daguerreotypes  which  he  despised,  still 
piled  around  the  astral  lamp.  He  saw 
the  bright  stripes  of  tlie  sitting-room  car- 
pet, the  hateful  yellow  of  its  oak  paper ; 
indeed,  he  saw  most  clearly  every  thing 
which  he  disliked,  for  all  that  he  had 
longed  most  to  see  was  wanting. 

The  girl  "up-stairs"  had  gone  home 
to  spend  Christmas- week,  and  Paul  had 
his  old  seat  at  the  table  with  the  ordi- 
nary countenance  of  his  sister  Grtice  for 
a  perfectly  safe  vis-d-vis. 

Great  would  have  been  the  delight  of 
Tabitha  Mallane  at  the  prospect  of  Paul 
spending  his  holidays  at  home,  if  she 
could  have  believed  that  the  nnwonted 
visit  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  girl  "up-stairs."  Her  instincts  all 
bore  opposite  testimony.  Thus  she  said 
to  her  husband, 

*' Father,  give  the  poor  girl  a  week, 
and  let  her  wages  go  on.  She  can't  af- 
ford to  lose  any  thing,  but  I  think  that 
she  is  homesick.'' 

"She  can  go  home,  and  welcome.  I 
am  glad  that  yon  are  getting  more  kindly 
disposed  toward  the  Uttle  girl.  I'm  sure 
she  makes  no  trouble,"  said  good-natured 
unsuspecting  John  Mallane. 

But  Paul  and  his  mother  knew  each 
other  intuitively.  The  other  girls  were 
at  work  ;  if  Eireno  had  a  holiday  there 
was  a  special  reason,  and  his  mother 
was  connected  with  it,  Paul  knew.  Yet 
he  said  nothing ;  ho  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  "  now  hand ;"  ho  was  only 
more  ill-natured  than  usual,  found  fault 
with  every  thing. 

He  had  intended  to  be  very  munifi- 
cent— to  present  to  each  of  the  children 
and  to  his  mother  an  elegant  Christmas 
gift.  Besides,  he  had  resolved  for  once 
to  be  as  smiling  and  gracious  at  home  as 
he  had  ever  been  in  Beacon-street  or 
Marlboro  Hill,  and  not  to  swear  at  the 
baby  once,  no  matter  how  loudly  it 
screamed.  Poor  Paull  the  result  was 
that  he  forgot  all  about  the  presents,  and 
he  made  himself  so  disagreeable,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  house  so  per- 
fectly uncomfortable,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  third  day  his  mother  felt  relieved 
when  he  informed  her  that  he  should  go 


and  spend  the  reminder  of  the  week  at 
Marlboro  Hill. 

"  Very  well,  Paul,"  she  said  in  a  per- 
fectly und  isturbed  tone.  "  I  should  think 
you  would  like  to  meet  Miss  Prescott, 
and  the  next  time  you  come  home  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  happier." 

'*  That  will  depend  on  circumstances, 
mother,"  answered  her  son,  looking  her 
fully  in  the  eyes. 

The  gray  eyes  looked  back  with  as 
wide  and  deep  a  gaze. 

They  understood  each  other. 

When  Eirene  heard  Grace  and  the 
children  talk  of  Paul's  coming  home  at 
Christmas,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  she  thought  she  should  not  meet 
him,  and  she  felt  more  than  ever  grateful 
for  Mr.  Mallano's  unexpected  permission 
to  spend  the  holidays  at  Hilltop. 

If  she  had  been  asked  why  she  felt  re- 
lieved at  the  thought  of  not  meeting  Paul, 
I  doubt  if  she  could  have  told — for  she 
spent  very  little  time  analyzing  her  own 
emotions ;  but  in  a  dim,  unconscious  way, 
she  felt  that  while  he  was  most  pleasant 
to  behold,  he  was  an  object  so  entirely 
above  her  own  lowly  life,  that  it  were 
wiser  for  her  not  to  contemplate  him, 
lest  what  seemed  brilliant  and  desirable 
in  his  lot,  should  make  her  less  patient 
of  what  was  distasteful  in  her  own.  In 
the  weeks  that  had  passed  since  his  hand- 
some face  vanished  from  the  house,  its 
memory  had  at  times  come  back,  and 
brought  with  it  something  like  light  and 
warmth  into  the  cold  little  chamber. 

If  Eirene  had  been  a  wealthy  school- 
girl, with  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  her 
lessons,  and  no  object  of  interest  dearer 
than  her  own  pretty  self,  doubtless  she 
would  have  spent  as  much  time  medita- 
ting on  this  princely  youth  as  he  did  in 
thinking  of  her. 

Amid  such  circumstances  this  manly 
face,  the  most  brilliant  that  she  had  ever 
seen,  would  probably  have  shone  upon 
her  often  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
utmost  vanity  of  its  owner. 

But  life's  hard  conditions  saved  Eirene 
from  even  the  temptation  of  idle  dream- 
ing. They  had  filled  her  young  heart 
with  desires  and  anxieties  too  deeply  rootl- 
ed to  be  displaced  by  any  passing  fancy. 
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To  her  already  life  was  a  fact  whose 
penalties  she  did  not  seek  to  escape,  but 
to  fulfil,  faithfully  and  patiently. 

Already  her  labor  had  found  a  par- 
pose  and  an  end ;  thinking  of  these,  the 
young  feet  might  faint,  and  the  yonng 
hands  grow  weary,  but  the  true  heart 
never  faltered  nor  murmured. 

There  Vas  the  mortgage  I  that  dread- 
ful mortgage  that  she  had  heard  of  ever 
since  she  could  remember.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  be  foreclosed  before  very  long ; 
for  the  man  who  held  it  was  very  aged, 
and  his  heir,  who  lived  in  a  distant  city, 
had  already  announced  that  if  the  little 
farm  was  not  redeemed  by  the  time  of 
the  old  man^s  death,  it  would  be  sold  in 
the  settlement  of  his  estate.  Eirene 
knew  that  this  day  could  not  be  very  far 
off;  that  unless  her  father  was  prepared 
to  meet  it,  Hilltop  would  be  lost ;  and 
she  thought  with  a  shudder,  of  the 
family  going  out  from  the  only  home 
that  it  had  ever  known ;  of  her  father, 
more  incapable  and  discouraged  than 
ever,  seeking  vaiuly  to  begin  his  fortune 
anew  with  all  the  world's  odds  against 
him.  Tiien  there  was  "Win's  profession  I 
His  life  must  not  be  a  failure,  as  his  fa- 
ther's had  been.  No  Vale  had  ever  been 
known  to  succeed  in  business ;  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  intellectual ;  he  might 
succeed  in  something  connected  with 
books,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  he  would. 
And  there  was  a  little  education  for  her- 
self I  It  could  never  be  finished  or 
thorough,  she  knew,  but  by  improving 
all  her  moments  out  of  the  shop  she 
could  learn  considerable. 

The  Vale  instincts  were  strong  in  the 
girl's  nature.  Culture  was  a  necessity. 
She  longed  to  hold  the  key  of  knowledge, 
and  unlock  for  herself  something  of  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  Into  tliis  pre- 
occupied heart,  so  full  of  care  for  others, 
so  busy  with  loving  thoughts  for  father, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother,  in  strangely 
brilliant  contrast  sometimes  stepped  the 
image  of  the  handsome  Paul ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  the  absorbing  and  undivid- 
ed presence  which  that  individual  de- 
sired. 

The  Harvard  law-student,  after  he  had 
dismissed  his  books  and  his  chums,  often 
VOL.  V. — 30 


sat  far  into  the  night  alone  in  his  hand- 
some bachelor's  room  in  Cambridge. 
His  indulgent  father  had  denied  him 
nothing,  and  the  apartment  reflected 
without  stint  Paul's  love  of  luxury  and 
beauty.  Rich  books  and  pictures  were 
scattered  around  him  in  profusion.  A 
velvet  carpet  covered  the  floor ;  a  sumpt- 
uous lounge  was  drawn  near  thcr  open 
fire,  on  which  our  young  gentleman  re- 
clined, smoking  his  meerschaum.  The 
blue  velvet  cap  upon  his  head,  whose  sil- 
ver embroidery  and  glittering  tassel  af- 
forded such  fine  relief  to  his  dark  hair, 
and  which  in  itself  was  so  strikingly  be- 
coming, was  wrought  by  Helena  May- 
nard,  a  Beacon-street  belle.  The  delicate 
buds  and  roses  blooming  on  his  slippers 
had  been  worked  with  tenderest  thought 
for  him  by  the  pretty  fingers  of  Tilly 
Blane.  Even  the  watch-case  on  the 
wall  with  its  delicate  filigree,  and  the 
cigar-stand  upon  the  table  with  its  gold- 
en frettings,  were  gifts  from  her  and  the 
beautiful  Maynard,  meet  examples  of  the 
prodigal  presents  which  fond  and  fool- 
ish girls  are  forever  making  to  young 
men ;  presents  which  are  sure  at  last  to 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  mistress 
or  wife,  while  the  ungrateful  masculine 
says,  "  You  shall  have  this,  sweetheart. 

Isn't  it  pretty  ?    gave  it  to  me.    Shr 

was  in  love  with  me,  poor  thing  I  " 

Paul  sat  in  true  bachelor  reverie,  gaz- 
ing into  the  dear  fiame  and  down  into 
the  red  core  of  the  wood-fire,  which  was 
one  of  his  special  delights. 

"With  the  perversity  inherent  in  man, 
with  the  silver-embroidered  cap  upon 
his  head,  and  the  rose-wrought  slippers 
blossoming  on  his  feet,  his  thoughts 
were  not  of  the  Beacon-street  belle,  nor 
of  pretty  Tilly  Blane,  but  of  a  girl  who 
had  never  given  him  any  thing  at  all. 
The  young  eyes  into  whose  depths  he 
seemed  to  gaze,  had  a  look  in  them 
which  he  could  neither  fathom  nor  un- 
derstand, yet  it  haunted  and  fascinated 
him.  It  was  the  look  of  eyes  which 
saw  further  down  into  tlie  deeps  of  life 
than  he  could  divine,  reflecting  the 
emotions  of  a  natnre  which  had  felt 
already  the  mystery,  the  tenderness,  the 
pathos  of  existence ;  as  he,  in  his  strong 
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self-centered  life,  had  never  felt  them. 
Her  years  were  fewer,  yet  in  all  that 
really  makes  life,  in  doing,  in  feeling,  in 
being,  she  had  out-lived  him.  To  Paul, 
these  eyes  were  full  of  mystery,  guileless 
as  a  child^s ;  they  still  suggested  to  him 
gentleness,  tenderness,  and  love,  deeper 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  woman. 
This  was  why,  in  spite  of  himself,  they 
followed  him  always.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire,  "  Is  there  ought  in 
me  to  suffice  these  large,  tender,  asking 
eyes?"  His  thought  was,  though  he 
was  not  conscious  of  it,  "  What  is  there 
not  in  this  heart  for  me!  Somebody 
will  woo  and  win  it  I  Why  not  I — I 
want  it.  I  will  have  it,"  he  said,  at  last, 
but  not  then. 

At  the  same  hour,  when  the  luxurious 
student  leaned  back  amid  his  cushions, 
dreaming  over  pipe  and  blaze,  the  young 
shop-girl  sat  in  her  bare  chamber  with- 
out a  fire.  Feet  and  fingers  were  numb 
with  cold,  and  she  shivered  in  the  shawl 
which  she  had  wrapped  around  her,  but 
it  was  the  only  time  that  she  had  for 
quiet  study;  and,  though  the  eyelids 
would  droop  sometimes,  and  the  book 
almost  fall  from  the  stiffened  fingers,  she 
studied  on  till  the  lesson  was  learned. 

The  frozen  air  was  hardly  as  favorable 
to  love-dreaming  as  the  summer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Cambridge  parlor. 

During  the  three  days  spent  at  home, 
Paul  had  stalked  into  this  room,  impelled 
by  angry  curiosity.  Ho  was  strongly 
suspicious  that  it  was  the  most  comfort- 
less room  in  the  house ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  inmate,  he  deliberately 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in  to  see  if 
his  suspicions  were  correct.  When  he 
looked  at  the  bare  painted  floor,  the  cold 
whitewashed  walls,  the  scanty  and 
shabby  furniture,  strange  to  relate,  the 
aristocratic  youth  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  in  his  wrath  swore 
aloud,  because  the  apartment  of  this 
shop-girl  was  not  as  comfortable  as  that 
of  his  sister  Grace.  He  had  no  very 
generous  ideas  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  shop-girls  in  general,  but 
some  way  these  ideas  did  not  seem  to 
apply  in  any  way  to  this  particular  one. 
He  had  supposed  the  room  was  meagre 


enough,  and  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to 
see  it  look  quite  so  barren,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  all  comfort. 

*^  There  are  rolls  and  rolls  of  carpeting 
in  the  garret  that  have  never  been  used, 
and  yet  mother  won't  lay  a  strip  down 
here,"  he  said  deprecatingly,  as  he 
looked  on  the  painted  floor.  '*  Even  old 
Beck  can  have  a  warm  fire  in  her  cham- 
ber over  the  kitchen,  and  ehe  hasn't  had 
one  this  winter.  She  sits  here  and 
studies,  too,  in  the  cold.  Curse  it  I  "  he 
exclaimed,  still  more  bitterly,  as  he 
looked  at  the  stand  by  the  window  on 
which  Eirene  had  left  a  few  books  and 
a  work-basket.  Paul  took  up  the  books 
one  by  one,  and  found  them  to  be  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
F6n61on's  Telemachus,  a  small  volume 
of  extracts  of  Bossuet's  sermons,  and  a 
French  Testament.  The  two  latter  were 
very  small,  very  richly  bound,  and  very 
old.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Testament 
he  read  in  round  delicate  characters, 
"Alice  Vale,  1820. 
Spes  mea  Christus," 
and  below,  in  a  clear,  graceful  hand, 
"  Eirene  Vale,  1856. 
En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance." 

Paul  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  on 
these  two  names  and  sentences,  the  first 
brown  and  faded,  the  last  clear  and 
bright,  as  if  lately  written. 

"Well,"  he  at  last  soliloquized:  "I 
am  glad  you  have  somebody  to  trust  in. 
It  would  be  very  little  comfort  to  me 
though,  to  trust  in  God,  if  I  had  to 
Work  in  a  shop  and  burrow  in  a  hole 
like  this,  and  be  snubbed  by  my  inferi- 
ors. For  we  are  her  inferiors.  I  am 
her  inferior,  I  know  it,  and  d — n  my 
position  I  "  he  exclaimed^  as  proud  in 
his  sudden  humility  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  self-conceit.  He  laid  the 
books  down  on  the  white  cover  with 
which  Eirene  had  sought  to  hide  the 
defonnity  of  the  old  pine  stand,  looked 
at  them  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  low 
whistle  walked  out  of  the  room  and  out 
of  the  house.  He  knew  that  his  mother 
had  heard  him  walking  on  the  bare  floor 
over  her  head ;  indeed,  he  was  in  such  a 
defiant  mood,  he  had  made  all  the  noise 
that  he  could.     It  was  partly  to  punish 
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his  mother  for  sending  Eirene  away, 
that  he  had  gone  np  there  in  the  first 
place ;  he  knew  that  nothing  could  yex 
her  more ;  but  haying  done  as  he  chose, 
he  now  had  no  desire  to  retarn  to  the 
sitting-room  and  listen  to  a  lecture  from 
over  the  cradle.  If  he  did,  he  knew 
that  he  would  say  in  reply  something 
perfectly  savage,  and  Paul  did  not  like 
to  be  impertinent  to  bis  mother,  how- 
ever much  he  enjoyed  punishing  her  by 
his  actions  for  thwarting  his  wishes. 

Tabitha  Mallane  rocked  the  cradle 
and  listened  to  Paul  walking  in  Eirene's 
room  overhead ;  heard  him  come  down 
stairs  and  go  out,  shutting  the  front 
door  with  an  angry  slam.  She  then  left 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  walked  qui- 
etly up  to  the  room  that  he  had  left 

^*It  does  look  comfortless,  sure 
enough,''  she  said,  as  she  gazed  around. 
^*  I  should  have  made  the  girl  more  com- 
fortable if  I  had  not  taken  such  a  dis- 
like to  her  on  his  account.  I  foresaw 
all  this.  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I 
was  sure  of  it ;  because  I  knew  that, 
with  all  his  fancies,  Paul  had  never 
loved  any  girl,  and  that  what  is  pecu- 
liar in  this  one,  is  just  what  would  seize 
and  hold  him.  It  is  no  tiifling  matter 
for  a  Bard  to  love,  and  Paul  is  all  a  Bard 
in  his  passions.  I  wanted  to  save  him 
trouble  and  her  too.  It  is  too  late. 
Love  her  he  will,  in  spite  of  me ;  but 
marry  her  he  won't  It  is  not  too  late 
to  prevent  tJuit,  You  needn't  study 
French  for  him,  young^  lady  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  gave  the  grammar  a  con- 
temptuous push ;  **  he  will  never  marry 
you,  never  I " 

WJien  Eirene  returned,  great  was  her 
surprise  to  find  upon  her  little  stand 
a  package  which  had  come  by  express, 
directed  to 

^*  Miss  Eibene  Vale, 
Care  of  Hon.  John  Mallane." 

She  opened  it,  and  found  within  two 
cabinet  pictures  in  half-oval  rustic 
frames,  the  one  a  photograph  of  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  marbles  ever  con- 
ceived by  human  soul,  or  wrought  by 
human  hand — Palmer's  statue  of  Faith 
before  the  Gross.  The  other  was  an 
engraving  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 


As  she  took  these  treasures  from  their 
paper  wrappings,  Eirene's  hands  trem- 
bled so  with  delight  that  she  could 
scarcely  hold  them.  Who  had  sent 
them  ?  Who  could  have  thought  of  her  ? 
How  perfectly  satisfying  they  were. 
How  happy  she  was.  She  had  never 
seen  her  name  before  written  by  a 
strange  hand.  Indeed,  in  all  her  life  she 
had  never  received  a  communication 
from  any  one  outside  of  her  own  family. 
Thus  she  read  the  superscription  over 
and  over,  trying  in  every  letter  to  catch 
a  clue  to  the  writer.  But  no,  she  never 
saw  that  bold,  full  hand  before ;  that  os- 
tentatious quirl  at  the  end  of  the  "  e  " 
did  not  afford  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
maker.  She  only  knew  that  somebody 
was  80  kind,  and  it  was  so  strange  because 
ahe  thought  that  no  one  knew  her  outside 
of  Hilltop. 

Gould  it  be  ?  Could  it  be  Mr.  Paul 
Mallane,  who,  in  making  presents  to  all 
the  family,  had  so  unexpectedly  inclu- 
ded her?  Oh  no,  that  was  not  possible. 
He  had  never  spoken  to  her  but  once, — 
and  his  mother  I  His  mother  she  feared 
did  not  like  her.  Thus,  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Paul  would  not  send  a  present  to  her 
directed  to  the  care  of  his  father,  when 
he  must  know  that  to  do  so  would  dis- 
please his  mother  I  Besides,  Mr.  Paul 
Mallane  himself  was  rather  haughty, 
and  she, — she  worked  in  a  shop  I  No, 
it  could  not  be  he.  She  did  not  know 
who  had  sent  it,  but  she  would  save  the 
direction. 

What  companionship  and  comfort  she 
would  find  in  these  faces  I  already  they 
changed  to  her  the  entire  aspect  of  tho 
room.  Her  surprises  were  increased 
when  turning  around  she  saw,  what  she 
had  not  discovered  before,  a  small  stove, 
and  behind  it  a  box  filled  with  wood 
ready  for  baming. 

"  Oh  dear,  how  pleasant  every  thing 
is,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  in  her  overflow- 
iug  gratitude,  quite  forgetting  all  her  fear 
of  Mrs.  Mallane,  she  ran  down-stairs,  and 
appearing  before  the  lady,  exclaimed: 

^'  How  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Mallane,  to 
put  that  dear  little  stove  into  my  room ! 
It  will  make  it  so  pleasant  to  study  even 
ings.    I  thank  yoa  so  mnoh." 
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"You  needn't  thank  me,"  said  that 
truthful  woman.  "  Thank  Mr.  Mallane ; 
it's  his  work.  I  shouldn't  give  you 
any  stove  to  injure  your  health  by.  It 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  you  to  sit  up  as 
you  do  nights,  using  candles  and  your 
eyes  besides.  When  you  have  eaten  your 
supper  you  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"  It  is  the  only  time  I  have,"  said 
Eirene  beseechingly. 

"It  is  the  only  time  you  have  to 
sleep,  and  you  ought  to  use  it  for  that 
pnrpose.  What  do  you  want  more  edu- 
cation for,  any  way  ?  You  have  enough 
now  for  all  practical  purposes ;  unless 
you  want  to  teach  school,  and  that's  a 
dog's  life.  You  had  better  stay  in  the 
shop.  In  your  situation  in  life  the  more 
education  you  have  the  more  discon- 
tented you'll  be.  If  I've  heard  the  trutlf, 
that  is  the  curse  of  your  whole  family. 
You  are  none  of  you  willing  to  come 
down  to  your  circumstances.  You  are 
all  trying  to  be  more  than  God  intended 
you  should  be,  and  to  get  out  of  the 
place  in  which  He  put  you.  My  advice 
is,  earn  an  honest  living,  and  be  con- 
tented. You've  got  all  the  learning  you 
need  for  that  now."  With  these  cruel 
thrusts  Mrs.  Mullane  looked  up,  and  the 
white  quivering  face  before  her  moved 
her  perhaps  to  a  stony  compassion,  for 
she  said : 

"There I  you  needn't  cry.  You'll 
hear  harder  truths  than  I  have  told  you 
before  you  get  through  the  world. 
There's  no  use  in  being  so  tender,  it 
don't  pay.  Study  all  night,  if  you  want 
to,  but  I  thought  I'd  do  my  duty." 

Just  then  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  opened  an  instant  afterwards 
with  Mrs.  Mallane's  "  come  in ;  "  and 
there  appeared  the  well-fed  form  and 
florid  face  of  young  Brother  Viner,  the 
Methodist  clergyman.  Tabitha  Mullane 
was  born  a  Brahmin,  and  one  of  the 
sacrifices  which  she  had  made  to  her 
love  fur  John  Mallane  was  to  forsake 
her  high  es^te  in  the  Brahmin  church, 
to  take  up  her  cross  and  become  a 
Methodist.  But  sister  Mallane  liad  "a 
gift."  She  could  speak  and  pray  in 
meeting  with  profound  effect. 

The  encouragement  given  her  talent, 


the  powerful  influence  it  gave  her 
among  her  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
church,  more  than  compensated  her  for 
a  place  and  a  pew  lost  among  the  Brah- 
mins. 

Brother  Viner  was  a  special  favorite. 
He  was  young,  well-looking,  talented 
enough  to  command  the  first  churches. 
Besides,  his  father  was  rich.  Sister 
Mallane  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
wishing  to  ensure  his  good  graces. 
For  a  moment  his  attention  seemed 
fixed  upon  the  white  face  in  the  open 
door  opposite,  and  as  it  vanished  he 
was  still  looking  after  it,  when  Mrs. 
Mallane  said : 

"Do  sit  down.  Brother  Viner;  you 
are  just  the  one  that  I  want  to  see. 
The  Lord  must  have  sent  you.  I  am 
sorely  tried." 

"  AVhat  is  your  trial,  Sister  Mallane  ?  " 

"  My  sense  of  duty,  and  the  diflBculty 
of  doing  it.  You  saw  that  girl  in  the 
door  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  sweet  face." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  gentlemen 
would  call  it  sweet.  I  am  sorry.  Bro- 
ther Viner,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  de- 
ceitful face.  I  know  it  has  a  look  in  it 
such  as  you  see  in  pictures,  and  you  gen- 
tlemen are  attracted  by  it,  that  is  why 
it  is  dangerous ;  hut  it  belongs  to  a 
weak-minded,  inefficient  person.  She 
belongs  to  a  family  miserably  poor,  and 
she  is  going  the  way  to  make  them 
poorer.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell 
her  so,  to  instruct  her  in  the  right  way; 
but  it  is  hard  to  the  flesh  to  do  so.  I 
am  a  mother,  Brother  Viner.  I  have  a 
daughter.  I  have  a  mother^s  feelings. 
When  I  look  on  this  girl,  and  think 
what  would  be  the  state  of  my  mind  if 
my  Grace  were  like  her — " 

"What  does  the  poor  girl  do,  sister? 
I  thought  she  seemed  to  have  a  very  in- 
nocent face ;  but  then  I  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  as  she  shut  the  door." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  that  gentlemen  are 
all  alike  in  one  thing — they  will  think 
tliat  a  face  is  innocent  and  every  thing 
perfect  if  it  is  only  young  and  pretty. 
Even  Mr.  Mallane,  sharp-sighted  as  he 
is,  cannot  see  a  fault  in  this  girl.  And 
God  knows  the  trial  she  is  to  me  I " 
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The  conolading  Bentenoe  was  perfectly 
sincere,  and  uttered  in  the  pathetic 
mother-quaver  which  was  entirely 
absent  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
reply.  Brother  Viner  was  a  young 
man,  and  not  profoundly  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  women.  His  own  mother, 
a  sweet-tempered,  unworldly  woman, 
never  torn  by  conflicting  ambitions  and 
passions,  could  not  have  been  moved  to 
such  a  show  of  distress  by  any  thing 
less  than  death,  or  an  equally  over- 
whelming calamity.  Men  measure  all 
women  by  the  particular  woman  whom 
they  know  best.  Thus,  Brother  Viner, 
thinking  the  while  of  his  own  mother, 
felt  sure  that  Sister  Mallane  had  pro- 
found cause  for  being  "sorely  tried;" 
but  some  way,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
connect  the  cause  of  such  trial  with  the 
face  which  he  had  just  seen  in  the  door. 
He  was  exceedingly  puzzled.  In  seek- 
ing explanation,  he  very  naturally  fell 
back  upon  his  ministerial  functions. 

"Have  you  asked  wisdom  from  on 
high?"  he  asked.  "That  is  our  only 
help,  Sister  Mallane.  Don't  you  think 
that  it  would  bring  comfort  to  your 
soul  if  we  should  have  a  season  of 
prayer  ?  " 

"Yes,  Brother  .Viner,  that  is  my  only 
refuge.  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
me  call  Grace?  Dear  child!  I  think 
her  heart  is  very  tender  just  at  this 
time.  I  feel  certain  that  she  is  serious, 
for  last  Sabbath,  after  your  sermon  to 
the  young,  she  said,  'Mother,  I  shall 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day ; ' 
and  after  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening, 
she  said,  '  it  goes  right  through  my 
heart  to  hear  Brother  Viner  pray.'  I 
wouldn't  have  her  miss  hearing  you 
now.  You  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  dear  lamb  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  Oh,  Brother  Viner,  you  little 
know  the  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart  I  " 

Brother  Viner  was  very  sure  that  he 
did  not.  Therefore  he  made  no  reply, 
but  began  to  compose  his  countenance 
for  his  coming  prayer,  which  he  in- 
tended should  contain  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  young 
girl's  soul,  while  Sister  Mallane  went  to 
the  door  and  called  Grace. 


Grace  appeared  with  downcast  eyes 
and  maiden  blushes,  and  with  tremulous 
devotion  prostrated  herself  upon  her 
knees,  while  the  young  minister  in 
sonorous  tones  said,  ''Let  us  address 
the  Throne  of  the  Heavenly  Grace." 

In  the  meantime,  the  cause  of  this 
family  prayer-meeting, — who,  strangely 
enough,  was  left  entirely  out  of  it, — the 
girl  up-stairs — wrapped  in  her  shawl, — 
was  gazing  steadfastly  upon  her  new 
picture.  Faith  before  the  Cross. 

The  utter  repose  of  the  figure,  the 
beautiful  serenity  of  the  uplifted  coun- 
tenance, seemed  to  steal  over  the  trem- 
bling frame  of  the  young  girl ;  the  tears 
faded  from  her  eyes,  the  quivering  lips 
grew  still,  and  without  being  conscious 
of  it,  she  began  to  grow  calm  and  strong 
again,  to  take  up  the  cross  of  her  own 
little  life. 

At  the  same  hour  Paul  sat  in  one  of 
the  lecture-rooms  of  Harvard.  He  gave 
slight  heed  to  the  Professor's  learned 
disquisition ;  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 
He  was  wondering  if  Eirene  had  come 
back ;  if  she  had  received  the  pictures ; 
if  she  liked  them:  if  his  father  had 
attended  to  the  stove.  Then  he  thought 
how  he  would  like  to  take  a  peep  into 
the  little  room,  just  to  see  her  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  being  warm  $  indeed,  how  he 
would  like  to  sit  down  there,  beside  the 
little  pine  stand,  and  help  her  to  read  T^l^- 
maquo.  Paul  had  studied  French  in  the 
old  academy,  and  later  had  acquired  the 
faultless  accent  of  Monsieur  de  Paris,  and 
felt  sure  that  he  was  perfectly  qualified 
to  be  her  teacher  in  the  beau  language. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  he 
longed  for  the  privilege;  the  stronger 
grew  the  attraction  in  the  bare  little 
room  at  home,  the  more  tedious  grew 
the  Professor,  and  the  more  intolerable 
his  learned  disquisition  on  the  law.  Paul 
at  last  felt  as  if  he  c<Mild  not  stay  where 
he  was  another  minute. 

Great  had  been  the  astonishnient  of 
good  John  Mallane  a  few  days  before, 
when  he  received,  with  the  package 
directed  to  Miss  Eirene  Vale,  a  letter 
to  himself  from  Paul,  which  ran  in  this 
wise: 

*'  Deab  Fathsb  :— You  will  oblige  me 
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by  delivering  to  Miss  Eirene  Vale  the 
accompanying  package.  And  you  will 
oblige  me  still  more,  if  yon  will  see  that 
a  stove  is  pnt  up  in  her  room,  that  the 
poor  girl  may  be  made  more  comfortable, 
when  I  was  at  home  I  accidentally  step- 
ped into  her  room,  and  was  shocked,  yes, 
I  must  say  shocked,  to  find  that  one, 
thought  worthy  to  have  a  home  under 
my  father's  roof,  ^ould  occupy  a  room 
no  better  furnished  than  a  prison-cell ; 
and  have  absolutely  nothing  done  for 
her  comfort.  I  saw  books  which  she 
must  sit  up  at  night  to  study,  yet  she  has 
not  had  a  fire  in  her  room  this  winter. 

"  The  girl  is  nothing  to  me.  But  as  I 
sit  before  my  cosy  fire  in  my  cushioned 
chair,  in  a  room  full  of  luxuries,  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  mean,  to  think  that 
all  these  things  have  been  given  to  me, 
a  maUy  to  make  my  student-life  more 
attractive,  while  a  young  girl,  trying  to 
study  under  every  disadvantage,  sits 
shivering  and  freezing  over  her  book, 
and  that  in  my  own  father's  house.  I  tell 
you,  father,  it  takes  away  more  than 
half  of  the  comfort  of  my  fire ;  and  I 
should  despise  myself  if  it  aid  not. 

"  As  I  said  before,  the  giri  is  nothing 
to  me,  personally,  for  I  have  not  even 
spoken  to  her  since  she  entered  your 
house.  Yet  please  say  nothing  to  mo- 
ther about  this  letter,  for  you  kn^w  her 
weakness.  She  thinks  that  I  am  in  love 
with  every  girl  that  I  look  at,  except 
TiUy  Blane.  You,  dear  father,  know 
better.  You  know  that  I  make  the 
request  simply  from  a  feeling  of  human- 
ity ;  because  I  like  my  ease  too  well  to 
have  it  disturbed  by  my  conscience,  at 
least  in  this  case.  And  I  know,  father, 
that  you  want  every  body  in  your  house 
to  be  comfortable.  I  think  mother  does, 
too,— every  one  except  this  little  girl, 
whom  she  dislikes  because  she  thinks 
that  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  her,  of 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Paul." 

John  Mallane  took  his  spectacles  off, 
wiped  and  re- wiped,  set  them  on  his 
high  nose,  took  them  off  and  set  them 
back  again  numerous  times,  before  PauPs 
letter  had  received  its  last  reading  and 
was  shut  away  in  his  inside  pocket. 
Then  he  said  to  himself :  "  The  girl  must 
have  the  stove,  of  course.  She  could 
have  had  it  before  if  I  had  known  that 
she  hadn't  one.  But  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  new  business  for  'Paul,  prowling 


around  in  his  mother's  chambers,  look- 
ing after  the  comfort  of  their  inmates. 
But  I  consider  his  letter  an  encourag- 
ing sign.  He  has  been  indulged  so  much 
himself,  and  has  so  many  wants  of  his 
own,  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  he 
would  never  think  of  other  people's.  I 
am  glad  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  really 
kind  in  him  to  think  of  the  little  girl's 
comfort,  when,  as  he  says,  she  is  noth- 
ing to  him.  He  is  right,  too,  in  saying 
that  he  knows  I  want  every  body  in  my 
house  comfortable.  I  do.  He  is  right 
about  his  mother,  also.  Tabitha  is  very 
unreasonable  about  this  little  girl ;  but 
then  all  women  are  unreasonable  some- 
times. I  shall  not  tell  her  about  this 
letter.  It  would  only  make  her  fret, 
and  do  no  good,  for  the  little  girl  must 
have  the  stove."  And  without  further 
meditation,  honest  John  Mallane  went 
and  ordered  that  a  stove  should  be  put 
up  immediately  in  the  small  bedroom. 

.Paul's  letter  did  make  Tabitha  Mal- 
lane '*  fret "  that  very  evening. 

When  husband  and  baby  were  asleep, 
she  laid  down  the  stocking  which  she 
was  mending  beside  the  cradle,  rose, 
took  down  John  Mallane's  coat  from  its 
accustomed  hook,  and  placing  her  hand 
in  the  inside  pocket,  drew  forth  all  tho 
letters  which  the  mail  had  brought  him 
that  day.  This  act  usually  closed  her 
day's  work.  John  Mallane  confided  to 
her  very  little  of  his  business  affairs. 
Early  in  their  married  life  he  had  said,  in 
reply  to  one  of  her  questions,  "  Mother, 
you  attend  to  the  house,  and  I  will  at- 
tend to  the  shop.  You  would  not  half 
understand  business  matters  if  I  should 
try  to  explain  them,  and  then  you  would 
be  all  the  time  worrying  over  what  you 
knew  nothing  about,  and  that  would 
worry  me.  Leave  me  to  attend  to  the 
business ;  the  house  and  the  children  are 
enough  for  you."  Tabitha  Mallane 
thought  otherwise.  Although  she  had 
a  passion  for  that  employment,  her  eager 
faculties  reached  out  beyond  her  nightly 
stocking-darning.  What  was  the  yearly 
income?  Was  money  being  made?  Was 
money  being  saved  for  all  these  chil- 
dren, or  would  they  some  time  come  to 
want  ?    All  these  were  vital  questions  to 
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her ;  the  last  a  spectre  that  often  rose  np 
and  horrified  her  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
The  fear  of  coming  to  want,  the  selfish 
insanity  which  has  made  miserable  so 
many  lives,  poor  Tabitha  Mallane  had 
inherited  from  her  mother,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  yet 
never  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  Uiis 
world  for  a  single  moment,  for  fear  that 
some  day  she  might  wake  np  and  find 
them  gone.  T&bitha  Mallane  knew  her 
hnsband  too  well  to  trouble  him  further 
with  financial  questions.  Yet  she  deter- 
mined to  be  answered,  nevertheless. 
Thus  she  commenced  the  nightly  prac- 
tice of  extracting  from  his  pockets  and 
private  desk,  his  memoranda  and  busi- 
ness letters.  By  reading  orders,  receipts, 
and  bills  of  sale;  by  additions  and 
deductions,  she  managed  to  give  herself 
a  partial  yet  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
financial  status  of  her  husband's  affairs. 
If  her  conscience  ever  reproved  her  for 
the  deceptive  means  which  she  took  to 
obtain  this  knowledge,  she  re-assured 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she  made 
no  bad  use  of  it.  Besides,  in  reality, 
was  it  not  her  business  quite  as  much  as 
it  was  his  ?  Was  not  her  share  of  the 
Bard  homestead  invested  in  this  busi- 
ness? Had  she  not  a  perfect  right  to 
look  after  her  own  money,  if  John  Mal- 
lane, like  all  other  men,  did  think  that 
no  woman  could  understand  the  compli- 
cities of  trade?  John  Mallane  slept 
too  soundly  and  snored  too  loudly  for 
his  wife  to  incur  any  risk  in  the  time  of 
looking  over  his  business  accounts.  But 
to-night  she  could  scarcely  wait  till  the 
nasal  trumpet  began  to  sound,  in  the 
a^oining  bedroom.  That  afternoon  the 
stove  had  been  put  up  in  Eirene's  room, 
and  she  had  token  in  her  own  hand, 
from  the  pine  stand,  a  package  directed 
to  that  troublesome  girl,  **  care  of  Hon. 
John  Mallane,"  in  Paul's  boldest  writ- 
ing. Kothing  had  been  said  to  her 
about  either  package  or  stove,  yet  she 
was  sure  that  both  came  from  her  sou. 
She  felt  abused  and  indignant.  Would 
that  perverse  boy  be  the  death  of  his 
mother?  Were  husband  and  son  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  dearest  ambition  of 
her  lifetime  ? 


She  would  see.  Her  hand  trembled, 
and  the  lines  about  her  wide  mouth 
grew  more  rigid,  as  she  drew  the  pack- 
age of  letters  from  the  coat-pocket. 

She  had  only  heart  for  one  to-night ; 
she  singled  it  out  immediately  and  drop- 
ped the  others  back  into  their  receptacle. 

She  sat  down  again  by  the  cradle,  and 
her  pale  face  grew  still  paler  as  she  opened 
the  letter  and  read:  "Dear  Father: 
You  will  oblige  me  by  delivering  to  Miss 
Eirene  Yale  the  accompanying  pack- 
age ;  V  and  further  on,  as  she  came  to — 
"Please  say  nothing  of  this  letter  to 
mother,  yon  know  her  weakness,  etc." 
the  rigid  lines  grew  almost  ghastly,  and 
she  said:  "It  is  what  I  expected." 
And  when  she  read  to  the  concluding 
sentence  she  reiterated  :  "  *  Afraid  that 
I  will  fall  in  love ! '  Afraid  that  you 
will !  Foolish  boy  I  You  are  in  love, 
and  your  father  is  as  blind  as  a  bat. 
You  will  have  your  way  for  a  while. 
Your  fever  will  run  itself  out.  But  you 
shall  never  marry  her,  never." 

The  next  day,  when  Eirene  returned, 
as  Mrs.  Mallane  heard  her  step  in  the 
hall  and  thought  of  Paul's  letter,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  open  the  door  and 
drive  her  from  the  house. 

But  twenty-five  years  of  life  with  John 
Mallane  had  taught  her  at  least  some- 
thing of  self-control.  To  send  the  girl 
from  the  house  now,  she  knew  would  be 
to  madden  Paul,  and  drive  him  to  some 
extreme  act,  and  to  call  down  upon 
herself  the  only  wrath  which  she  fonred 
upon  earth — the  wrath  of  her  husband. 
She  had  resolved  to  control  both  hus- 
band and  son,  and  to  do  this,  she  knew 
that  she  must  first,  in  part  at  least^  con- 
trol herself.  If  Eirene  could  have  con- 
ceived of  the  contending  passions  in  this 
woman's  heart,  and  of  her  pitiless  anger 
toward  herself,  she  would  no  more  have 
dared  to  approach  her  with  thanks  and 
gratitude  than  she  would  have  dared  to 
rush  into  the  face  of  any  infuriated  an- 
imal. 

In  comparison  with  what  she  felt,  Ta- 
bitha Mallane's  words  to  Eirene  were 
merciful;  and  her  exclamation  to  tho 
minister,  "God  only  knows  the  trial 
she  is  to  me  I  "  was  no  exaggeration. 
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Paul  countod  the  cost  of  angering  liis 
mother  when  he  wrote  the  letter  and 
sent  the  package.  But  she  had  angered 
him  60  much  in  sending  Eirene  to  Hill- 
top, that  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  her  entered  into  the 
purer  pleasure  of  purchasing  the  pic- 
tures. 

He  saw  them  in  "Williams  &  Stevens' 
window  on  his  way  back  from  Marlboro 
Hill.  And  the  face  of  Evangeline,  that 
love  of  all  college  youth,  her  seeking 
eyes  so  full  of  tender  quest,  the  homely 
dress  she  wore,  made  him  think  of 
Eirene.  Thus,  as  so  many  young  men 
more  or  less  romantic  have  done,  he 
bought  one  copy  for  his  Cambridge  room 
and  another  for  her.  "  It  will  brighten 
up  that  den  a  little,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"And  this  figure  of  Faith,  how  like 
her's!  the  same  pure  girlish  outline, 
though  with  lier  the  cross  is  not  before 
her,  but  on  her  shoulders.  She  shall 
have  tliis  picture  too.  How  angry  it 
will  make  mother.  I  am  glad  of  it.  She 
needn't  have  sent  her  otf.  She  will  find 
she  can't  bnlk  me." 

Paul  had  a  i)leasant  visit  at  Marlboro 
Hill.  If  ho  had  been  in  his  wonted 
mood,  it  would  have  been  to  him  a  sea- 
son of  marked  triumph.  The  Cuban 
beauty  was  altogether  too  dark  for  his 
fancy.  Even  her  million  in  sugar  and 
slaves  was  not  altogether  to  liis  fastidious 
taste.  But  Isabella  Prescott,  who  some- 
way he  had  fancied  would  be  as  bony 
and  freckled  as  Dick,  to  his  surprise 
ho  found  his  opposite;  around-limbed 
blonde,  with  a  head  covered  with  tiny 
feathery  curls;  a  creature  full  of  kitten- 
ish pranks  and  coquettish  ways,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  small  eyes  which  might 
have  been  called  a  wink  in  any  body  but 
a  Prescott,  and  which  in  her  was  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  coquetry  which  she 
had  already  cultivated  and  consummated 
as  an  art. 

Six  weeks  earlier,  this  gay  creature 
would  have  set  Paul's  nerves  tingling 
with  her  witching  ways,  and  he  would 
have  opened  a  campaign  of  flirtation 
which  would  have  ended  in  his  subjuga- 
tion or  in  hers  for  the  time  being.  But 
to  his  own  astonishment,  and  to  her  ex- 


treme mortification,  for  once  he  found 
himself  indifferent.  He  was  by  no  means 
in  a  normal  mood  ;  he  was  preoccupied, 
and  found  himself  constantly  comparing 
these  brilliant  beauties  of  the  world  to 
one  whose  preC'ininent  charm  was  her 
unworldliness,and  her  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  all  the  little  arts  which  world- 
taught  women  practice  to  fascinate  men. 

Dashing  young  ladies  of  the  world  who 
carried  with  them  the  prestige  of  family, 
of  wealth,  of  beauty,  were  the  only  ones 
that  Paul  had  ever  aspired  to  conquer. 
Thus  it  was  an  utterly  new  sensation  for 
him  to  find  himself  measuring  all  women 
by  a  now  standard,  and  that  one  which 
he  had  never  found  in  the  merely  fash- 
ionable world.  He  was  vexed  with  him- 
self, and  tried  to  banish  from  his  thoughts 
the  haunting  face  which  continually 
came  between  him  and  all  Bell  Prescott's 
dangerous  ways. 

"  Here  is  a  match  for  me,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  The  heiress  of  Marlboro  Hill  I 
Dick  says  that  she  inherits  this  magnifi- 
cent place  from  her  mother,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  fortune  in  railroad  stock,  and  her 
charming  self.  She  is  a  proper  match 
for  me.  Confound  it  I  Why  am  I  not 
making  the  most  of  my  chance  ?  Dick 
is  willing,  and  she — well,  one  can't  bo 
certain  of  such  a  witch  of  a  girl  in  three 
dajs.  What  she's  up  to  cow,  is  to  cap- 
tivate me.  But  in  the  end,  I'll  make 
her  love  me,  that  is  if  she  cun  love,  which 
I  rather  doubt.  Why  am  I  not  about 
it?     Why ?" 

At  the  close  of  the  visit.  Miss  Isabella 
Prescott  found  herself  piqued  and  disap- 
pointed. Youth,  and  wealih,  and  beauty, 
are  not  accustomed  to  indiirorcnce.  and 
cannot  bear  it  patiently.  Yet  Bell  Pres- 
cott had  borne  it  from  one  whom  she 
had  expected  to  conquer,  and  whom  she 
had  intended,  although  in  a  lady-liko 
manner,  to  treat  with  condescension. 

"  Dick  I  "  she  said  to  her  brother,  after 
Paul's  departure,  "I  thought  you  said 
that  your  chum  was  a  parcenu  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  meant  that  his  father  came 
up  from  nothing.  Of  course,  if  I  hadn't 
considered  Mm  a  gentleman,  I  shouldn't 
have  invited  him  here.  His  mother,  I 
believe,  is  of  old  stock,  but  ran  away 
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and  married  a  jourDeyman  mechanio. 
The  old  follow  is  tolerably  well  off  now, 
and  very  inflaential  in  a  small  way. 
IVe  seen  him." 

"Never  mind  his  father  or  mother. 
Ee  has  tlie  air  of  a  grandee,  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  he  don^t  take  it  on ;  its 
natural.  Why  didn't  you  tell  rae  he 
was  so  high  and  mighty?  Why,  he  was 
as  cool  and  indifferent  to  me  as  could 
be.  I  don't  think  he  likes  me  a  bit.  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  he  wasn't  so  handsome 
and  clever.  You  did  not  overrate  him, 
Dick." 

"  Of  course  I  didn't,"  said  Dick. 

^'  Keally  his  manners  are  quite  Euro- 
pean, yet  you  say  he  has  never  been 
abroad  ?  But  I  blame  you,  Dick,  I  do, 
for  talking  to  me  as  if  he  would  be  ready 
to  kneel  at  my  feet  the  moment  he  reach- 
ed here.  You  knew  better.  You  shouldn't 
have  told  me  such  a  story.  I  can  tell 
you,  it  will  be  no  every-day  conquest  to 
subdue  him." 

"  Don't  take  on.  Bell.  Wait  your  time. 
He's  in  love  with  a  shop-girl  now,  but 
he'll  get  over  it." 

"  A  shop-girl  I     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  he  has  done  what 
I  thought"  he  never  would  do ;  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  who  works  in 
qne  of  his  father's  shops.  You  ought  to 
hear  him  rave  about  her.  But  he'll 
never  marry  her.  He  is  too  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  position.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  he  has  always  intended  to 
contract  a  marriage  that  would  strength- 
en  and  elevate  his  own,  not  one  that 
would  drag  him  back  to  old  antecedents. 
But  for  the  time  being  he  has  lost  his 
wits  over  this  girl." 

**  Indeed  I  "  was  the  young  lady's  only 
reply. 

"If  you  want  to  make  a  conquest. 
Bell,  you  can  do  it  just  the  same ;  only 
wait  till  he  gets  over  the  shop-girl,  then  . 
take  your  turn." 

"  Indeed  I  Take  my  turn  (rfter  a  shop- 
girl !  Where's  your  family  pride,  Dick 
Prescott?  I  am  not  so  poorly  off  for 
admirers,  I  can  tell  you."  And  the 
young  lady  perked  up  her  piquant  nose, 
and  puckered  up  her  pretty  little  eyes  in 


a  fashion  which  made  her  anger  very 
comical. 

"Oh,  you  will  always  have  all  the 
beaux  you  want.  Bell.  But  you  seemed 
piqued  over  Mallane's  coolness,  and  I 
was  explaining  it.  Of  course,  you  must 
wait  for  one  flame  to  subside  before  you 
can  expect  that  he  will  feel  another. 
Wait  your  time,  then  conquer  him.  I'd 
like  to  punish  him  for  this  shop-girl 
nonsense  myself.  He's  fallen  in  love 
contrary  to  all  my  advice.  Of  course. 
Bell,  under  any  circumstances,  you 
wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  commit  your- 
self. You  know  that  you  can  make  a 
higher  match.  In  one  sense,  it  would  be 
a  coming  down  for  a  Prescott  to  marry 
a  Mallane,  especially  to  bear  the  name. 
But  there's  no  denying  one  thing,  Prince 
Mallane  would  make  a  deucedly  pre- 
sentable husband.  Yon  might  marry  a 
name  and  a  fortune  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  man  belonging  to  them  be 
a  cursed  bore,  you  know.  So  take  time 
to  decide  which  you  want  most, — the 
man,  or  the  accompaniments.  The 
chances  are  against  your  having  both. 
It  will  be  worth  while  for  you  to  bring 
Mallane  to  your  feet,  whatever  you  do 
with  him  afterwards." 

"Indeed I"  again  said  Bell,  as  she 
made  a  mouth  at  him  and  a  courtesy, 
and  vanished. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  she  stood 
prinking  and  making  pretty  facei>,  and 
throwing  herself  into  graceful  attitudes 
before  her  mirror. 

"A  shop-girl,  ah!  I  never  had  to 
wait  for  a  shop  girl  before.  I  wonder 
what  she's  like?  Of  course,  he  thinks 
that  she  is  prettier  than  I  am  I  She's  a 
common  little  rustic,  I  know.  Then  this 
is  why  you  were  so  cool  to  me.  Sir 
Knight  ?  This  is  why  you  watched  me 
dance,  and  sing,  and  do  all  manner  of 
pretty  things,  as  unmoved  as  a  stone? 
Very  well,  you  won't  always.  My  day 
will  come.  Then  I'll  teach  you  whether 
you  will  Sit  by  my  side  like  your  grand- 
father carved  in  alabaster  I  ni  go  and 
tell  Delora  about  you,"  and  with  these 
words  she  capered  off  to  the  boudoir  of 
the  Cuban  heiress. 
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THE  NEW  SOUTH. 


WHAT  IT  Ifl  DOING,  AND  WHAT  IT  WANTS. 


^  The  King  is  dead  I  Long  live  the 
King  1 "  Such  ever  has  been  the  for- 
mula in  France  by  which  the  death  of 
an  old,  and  the  advent  of  a  new,  ruler, 
were  simultaneously  announced.  The 
man  might  die :  the  king  must  live  for- 
ever. And  as  this  must  ever  be  the 
rule  with  those  large  communities,  con- 
centrating their  vitality  in  a  head  called 
a  king :  so  must  it  always  be  with  those 
other  communities  which,  under  our 
system,  group  themselves  together  in  a 
State,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  body- 
politic,  and  which  survives  successive 
generations  of  its  founders. 

The  Old  South,  once  so  active  and 
^  energetic  a  member  of  our  corporate 
body,  the  United  States,  is  dead— as 
dead  as  ever  was  king  or  kaiser;  and 
the  announcement  of  its  demise  was 
made  in  thunder-tones,  which  shook 
not  this  continent  alone,  but  the  whole 
orb  of  the  earth. 

But  the  New  South — ^its  child  and 
legitimate  successor — sits  in  the  seat  of 
the  dethroned  king,  exhibiting  a  lustier 
life,  and  the  promise  of  greater  growth 
and  strength,  than  did  its  predecessor. 
The  Old  South,  with  its  old  ways,  its 
peculiar  life  and  peculiar  industries, 
and,  more  especially,  with  its  "  peculiar 
institution,"  has  gone  "down  among 
the  dead  men,"  and  on  its  head- stone 
we  see  not  the  word  "  Resurgam."  For 
that  vanished  form  of  society  there  can 
be  no  resurrection.  It  was  annihilated 
with  emancipation :  and  this  the  South- 
em  people  know  and  recognize,  in  act 
as  in  speech,  however  fond  may  be  the 
memories  which  yet  cluster  round  those 
"  good  old  times  "  to  them,  which  still 
"  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

The  pen  of  the  great  novelist  of  our 
day  has  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  that 
society  in  its  colonial  period,  in  "  The 
Virginians;^''  and,  down  to  the  time 


of  the  late  war,  many  of  the  outlines 
of  that  picture,  softened  by  time,  and 
changed  manners,  were  still  photo- 
graphs of  life  in  the  South :  blending, 
as  it  did,  the  old  patriarchal  Bystem 
with  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  making  agriculture  the  almost  ex- 
clusive employment  of  its  sparse  and 
scattered  population.  Four  years  of 
war  wrought  mighty  changes  internally 
on  this  society :  and  Reconstruction  com- 
pleted what  the  war  begun,  utterly 
overturning  the  old  system,  and  out  of 
its  debris  creating  what  we  see  to-day — 
a  New  South,  whose  wants  and  wishes, 
ends  and  aims,  plans  and  purposes,  are 
as  dififerent  from  those  of  1860,  as 
though  a  century,  instead  of  a  decade 
only,  divided  the  two. 

It  is,  then,  of  this  New  South,  so 
little  known,  so  much  misunderstood, 
that  we  would  say  a  few  "words  in 
"Maga" — ^words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, divested  of  prejudice  or  passion, 
and  relating  not  to  her  present  political 
or  social  condition,  but  to  her  material 
development — her  pressing  wants  and 
wishes,  and  the  wide  field  which  she 
opens  to  the  intellect,  the  energy,  and 
the  capital  of  the  North. 

The  field  is  so  vast  in  area  and  so 
varied  in  attractions,  that  only  an  out- 
line can  be  given  here :  and  even  that 
we  must  confine  to  a  particular  locality, 
selected  as  a  specimen.  Let  us  take  as 
our  standpoint  that  State  in  the  South- 
ern cluster,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  others,  as  New  York  does 
to  the  Northern — the  renowned  "Old 
Dominion"  of  Virginia — and  see  how 
it  fares  with  her ;  although  the  changes 
are  less  strikingly  perceptible  there, 
than  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 

What  are  the  great  changes,  then, 
which  mark  the  passage  from  the  Old 
South  to  the  New?     The  first  and 
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moat  striking  is  the  fact  that  Bhe,  hith- 
erto the  proudest  und  most  ciclnsive 
of  the  Southern  Btatca  (with  the  excep- 
tioD  ot'  South  Carolina)  who  ever  sought 
to  draw,  as  it  were,  a  duaese  wall 
atoiind  her  northern  limits,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  northeni  or  foreign  settlers, 
now  opens  wide  ber  anuB  and  heart, 
and  earnestly  inri tea  iuuBigration ;  re- 
peating, in  peace,  that  weil-hnown  and 
once  unwelcome  ccj  of  war,  "  On  to 
Richmond ! " 

Her  Governor,  her  Legislature,  her 
press,  her  best  generals  during  the  war 
— in  fine,  her  whole  population —echo 
thJs  cr;,  and  tvelcome  these  peaceful  in- 
vaders. One  of  the  most  earnest  and 
eloquent  passagcB  in  the  recent  inau- 
gural of  GoTemor  Walker  ia  devoted  to 
that  cnll ;  and  aa  his  voice  is  but  the 
echo  of  the  popular  wish,  we  reproduce 
bis  words : 

"  la  my  opinion,  immigration  should 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  all  tlie 
iuflnencea  we  can  exert,  and  bj  all  the 
meana  at  our  command.  Nature,  with 
a  lavish  hand,  has  bestowed  upon  ns  all 
the  advantagea  of  climate,  soil,  and 
mineral  wealth  which  could  be  desired. 
But  these  alone  will  not  suffice.  There 
raust  be  other  inducements,  which  our 
people  themselves  can  alone  present. 
Thousands  of  vigorous,  intelligent, 
yoimg  and  middle-aged  men,  with  more 
or  less  ofcapital,  are  annually  migrating 
from  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  of 
the  Union  to  the  West,  They  are  hon- 
est, industrioit.'<,  energetic  citizens,  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  the  very 
class  of  people  we  need  in  Virginia  to 
purchase  our  surplus  lauds,  to  build  up 
OUT  waste  places,  and  to  unite  with  us 
in  developing  our  vast  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources.  Englishmen  are  al- 
ready looking  for  homes  in  our  State 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  em- 
pire. Much  interest,  also,  in  our  be- 
half, has  of  late  been  awakened  among 
the  other  populations  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. To  turn  the  tide  of  immigration 
from  all  these  sources  to  our  Stat«,  only 
requires  the  proper,  combined,  and  har- 
monious action  of  our  people  and  their 
chosen  representatives.  Now  is  the  op- 
porttme  moment  for  such  action ;  onco 
loat,  it  may  never  return  in  your  day  or 
mine.  To  the  emigrant  who  settles  in 
oar  midst,  with  the  honest  intention  of 


becoming  a  good  citiien,  we  must  ex- 
tend a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome,  re- 
gardless of  what  State  or  nation  may 
happeu  to  have  heen  his  birthplace." 

These  are  words  of  weight  and  mean- 
ing, addressed  to  a  people  who  have 
shown  their  aptitude  in  profiting  by 
the  leasona  taught  them  by  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs. 

For,  not  alone  in  the  border  State  of 
Virginia  do  you  see  the  most  renowned 
leaders  in  the  war,  who  fought  bo  des- 
perately to  perpetuate  their  old  system, 
taking  the  lead  in  great  educational, 
industrial,  and  immigration  movements 
— like  Lee,  Maury,  Mahone,  and  Imbo- 
don — but,  even  in  the  remoter  South, 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  Forrest,  and  their 
compeers,  are  seen  not  alone  "  accept- 
ing the  situation  "  (for  that  they  cannot 
help  doing),  but  improving  it,  by  in- 
spiring their  people  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  Northern  in  industrial 
effort  and  skill,  and  to  diversify  their 
pursuits  by  the  introduclion  of  North- 
cm  and  foreign  mnscle,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal. 

Whatever  the  ease  may  be  as  regards 
the  political  affinities  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
rapid  fusion  and  assimilation  of  the 
social  and  material  elements,  so  long 
"  divided,  discordant,  and  belligerent ; " 
as  each  auccessive  day  blends  and  binds 
more  intimately  togetber  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  two,  owing  to  the  move- 
ment of  Northern  men  and  capital 
southwards.  Though  the  North  has 
already,  and  is  daily  iniiiBing  more  and 
more  the  peculiarities  of  its  life  and 
labor  on  the  South :  yet  there  is  also  a 
reciprocal  influence  reacting  upon  the 
North  with  equal  force,  though  less 
perceptibly.  For  it  is  a  truth  as  old  as 
history,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Norman 
and  Saxon,  in  the  fusion  of  races  it 
always  happens  that  elements  of  both 
are  perceptible  in  thu  amalgam. 

The  Northerner  will  carry  South  his 
tiirift,  hia  caution,  his  restless  activity, 
bis  love  of  new  things :  the  Southerner 
will  temper  these  with  his  reckless  lib- 
erality, his  careless  (MnBdence,  his  iiery 
energy,  and  bis  old-time  conservatism ; 
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and  both  will  be  benefited  by  the  ad- 
mixture. 

But,  to  pass  to  more  practical  con- 
siderations, let  us  inquire :  What  are  the 
inducements  to  tempt  the  Northern 
capitalist  or  farmer  to  invest,  or  move 
South  ?  Can  he  do  better  there,  than 
by  employing  his  labor  and  his  funds  at 
home,  or  in  the  wide  West,  whoso  vir- 
gin charms  woo  so  many  of  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  North  to  wend  their  way 
towards  sunset  ? 

This  is  the  crucial  question ;  for, 
though  the  surplus  population  of  the 
North,  and  the  foreign  immigration, 
have  hitherto  poured  westward  in  a 
flood,  yet  the  curious  spectacle  is  now 
presenting  itself  of  an  ebb-tide  setting 
in  from  that  direction ;  since  it  has  fall- 
en within  the  scope  of  the  writer's  du- 
ties, to  have  assisted  in  settling  in  Vir- 
ginia returning  emigrants  from  the 
Northwest :  and  no  w  cek  passes  that 
movements  arc  not  made  from  that 
quarter,  in  the  same  direction.  One 
colony  of  llollanders,  seven  hundred  in 
a  body,  migrated  last  year  from  Wis- 
consin, wiicre  they  had  originally  set- 
tled ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  Gene- 
ral Imboden,  State  Agent  of  Immigra- 
tion, settled  down  in  Amelia  county, 
Va.,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Rich- 
mond, where  they  are  happy  and  pros- 
perous, and  arc  awaiting  the  arrival, 
direct  from  Holland,  of  several  hun- 
dred more  of  their  countrymen.  A 
similar  movement  of  native  settlers  is 
steadily  progressing;  though,  through 
the  skilful  management  of  the  agents 
of  the  Western  railroad  lines,  aided  by 
tho  steamship  lines,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  immigrants  from  northern  Europe 
is  still  poured  into  the  West.  Ameri- 
can immigration,  taking  this  new  direc- 
tion southward,  it  is  true,  has  trickled 
only  in  scanty  rivulets  as  yet ;  but  with 
the  thorough  final  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  and  her  reviving  prosperity,  it 
promises  soon  to  become  a  mighty  flood. 
The  sagacious  capitalists  of  New  York, 
Peunsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  have 
foreseen  this,  and  have  prepared  to 
profit  by  it.  In  New  York,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  three  great  industrial 


movements,  in  connection  with  Vir- 
ginia, embracing  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, have  been  successfully  initiated, 
and  put  in  the  way  of  speedy  comple- 
tion. 

The  first  great  enterprise  is  one 
which  has  just  been  brought  most  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  through  the 
enterprising  banking-house  which  has 
charge  of  its  securities.  We  refer  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  is  to  open  the  communication 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Far 
AVest,  from  its  present  terminus  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  new  highway  to  New  York 
and  to  Richmond,  and  bringing  the 
great  iron  and  coal  region  of  the  Ka- 
nawha, in  West  Virginia,  into  full  rival- 
ry with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
lines. 

Second.  The  eastern  link  of  the 
Memphis  and  El  Paso  railroad  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  Norfolk  and  Great 
Western  line  of  railroad,  running  from 
Norfolk  in  an  air-line  through  South- 
side,  Va.,  to  Bristol,  in  Tennessee ; 
and  proposals  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  that  entire  line  of 
road  (350  miles  in  length)  have  been 
made  by  Nonhern  capitalists,  and 
are  now  under  consideration  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  third,  and  affiliated  enterprise, 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  In- 
ternational Land  Company,  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most 
enterprising  New  York  capitalists,  en- 
gaging to  purchase  and  settle,  at  a 
stipulated  price,  500,000  acres  of  the 
lands  lying  on  each  side  of  this  line, 
coupled  with  an  immigration  scheme, 
which  will  speedily  people  those  fertile 
lands,  hitherto  so  sparsely  occupied,  yet 
lying  in  the  very  garden-spot  of  the 
State.    . 

While  these  great  movements  are 
made  outside  of  the  State,  in  aid  of 
the  railroad  communications,  the  peo- 
ple within  her  borders  have  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  such  works.  More 
than  twenty  new  lines,  and  extensions 
of  others  already  existing,  are  now 
mider  construction  or  in  contemplation 
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in  Virginia :  commenciog  with  the  great 
James  Hiver  and  Kanawha  Canal  (the 
Erie  Canal  of  Virginia)  and  embracing 
not  only  the  long  lines  already  referred 
to,  but  numerous  short  cuts  from  one 
point  to  another.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  useful  among  these 
latter  lines,  which,  when  completed, 
will  straighten  out  and  shorten  the  trip 
from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to 
Richmond  and  the  South,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Gor- 
donsville  Railroad,  saving  the  present 
detour^  and  opening  a  new  and  valuable 
outlet  for  a  very  thriving  part  of  the 
country  hitherto  shut  out  from  railway 
communication.  Passing  through  a  rich 
section  of  the  Shenandoah  VaUey,  whose 
local  traffic  it  will  command,  it  will 
connect  at  Charlottesville  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  When 
completed,  as  it  soon  must  be,  it  will 
shorten  the  route  south  by  tiMnty  voiles^ 
and  from  Charlottesville  to  tide-water, 
sixty  miles.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
projected  lines  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  speedily  mdertaken,  and  Virginia 
ere  long  will  possess  a  perfect  gridiron 
of  railways. 

The  construction  of  two  new  trunk- 
lines,  connecting  the  seacoast  with  the 
Great  West,  must  strike  every  observer 
as  of  no  common  significance ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  no  less  so: 
while  the  readiness  of  Northern  capi- 
talists to  invest  their  millions  thus,  is 
another  sign  full  of  hope  and  future 
promise  for  the  New  South. 

There  is  room  for  generous  rivalry  in 
these  great  enterprises,  tapping,  as  they 
will,  different  points  in  the  great  West, 
and  finding  their  Atlantic  termini  at 
divergent  points  also ;  the  one  at  Balti- 
more, the  other  at  Norfolk;  the  one 
opening  up  the  great  coal,  iron,  and 
salt  fields  of  the  Kanawha:  the  other 
the  equally  valuable  mines  of  south- 
western Virginia,  into  which  Northern 
enterprise  has  already  introduced  its 
forges.  Each  of  these  lines  supplies  a 
want.  Already  the  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing railroad,  canal,  and  water  routes, 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  Far  West,  are  unable  to  transport 


the  surplus  products  of  the  West  to 
their  centres  of  shipment  and  consump- 
tion, and  high  rates  are  the  result,  in- 
viting new  and  improved  lines  of  trans- 
portation. 

So  keenly  is  this  want  felt  at  the 
West,  that  a  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Trade,  with  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  head,  has  appealed  to  Congress  to 
construct  a  great  freight-line  from  New 
York  to  the  Mississippi,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  regulating  com- 
merce. Westward  of  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary,  however,  the  lines  of  rail- 
road are  at  present  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  efficient.  It  is  an  additional 
line,  or  lines,  across  the  Apalachian 
range,  that  is  needed,  and  this  the  Vir- 
ginian line  furnishes  in  unexpected  per- 
fection. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  line  has 
been  for  many  years  the  object  of  State 
care.  More  than  $7,000,000  were  ex- 
pended by  Virginia  upon  it  before  1860, 
and  about  an  equal  sum  was  contributed 
from  private  sources.  Then  came  the 
war;  the  appropriations  were  stopped, 
and  the  work  arrested  midway,  after 
the  larger  tunnels  piercing  the  crest  of 
the  Alleghany  ridge  had  been  exca- 
vated. The  new  road  will  have  the 
conspicuous  advantage  of  grades  light- 
er than  those  in  use  on  our  oldest  and 
best  roads.  For  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-six continuous  miles  of  the  whole 
distance,  trains  will  pass  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  James  River,  with  grades  ave- 
raging only  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  with  a 
maximum  of  thirty  feet  per  mile.  The 
mountains  will  thus  be  crossed  with  no 
more  climbing  than  the  roads  on  our 
prairies. ' 

Almost  as  important  to  Virginia,  and 
to  the  industry  of  the  whole  Union, 
will  be  the  after-work  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  line.  On  one  slope  of 
the  AUeghanies  it  traverses  inmiense 
deposits  of  superior  iron  ores;  on  the 
other  slope,  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  it 
cuts  through  the  finest  known  veins  of 
bituminous,  cannel,  and  "  splint ''  coal. 
This  latter  is  a  variety  partaking  of  the 
properties  of  both  anthracite  and  can- 
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nel,  and  is  especially  prized  by  iron 
manufacturers  on  account  of  its  freedom 
from  sulphur.  Singularly  enough,  in 
southern  Ohio,  near  the  western  terminus 
of  the  road,  are  nearly  a  hundred  active 
iron  furnaces,  whose  operations  are  fet- 
tered by  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
procuring  cheap  charcoal.  To  these 
the  "splint"  coal  will  prove  a  timely 
assistance,  as  it  is  the  best  available 
mineral  substitute  for  charcoal  in  mak- 
ing the  best  iron.  The  cannel  coal,  in 
like  manner,  of  which  vast  quantities 
are  imported  fh)m  Great  Britain  for  gas 
and  parlor  uses,  can  be  mined  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  on  the  Kanawha,  at 
two  dollars  per  ton ;  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad,  carried  to  ves- 
sels at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Chesapeake,  for  an  additional  five  dol- 
lars per  ton.  In  other  words,  this  valu- 
able fuel  can  be  laid  down  at  the  dock 
all  along  the  coast  for  ten  dollars  per 
ton,  or  one  half  its  present  rates.  An 
immense  expansion  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturing interest  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  line  are  among  the  obvious 
results  of  this  road. 

These  great  public  works  are  to  ac- 
complish much  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Virginia  and  the  South.  But  there 
is  another  and  a  more  silent,  yet  not 
less  potent,  agent,  moving  irresistibly, 
growing  from  many  separate  streamlets 
into  a  rushing  river,  fertilizing  as  it 
flows  over  the  old  barrier  of  "Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,"  and  inundates  the 
South.  Many  of  the  places  made  waste 
by  war  have  been  redeemed  from  deso- 
lation. Many  of  the  vacant  places  in 
field  and  by  fireside  have  been  filled  by 
the  immigration,  which  has  steadily, 
though  slowly  at  first,  been  setting  in 
for  the  South.  No  one,  who  has  not 
had  opportunities  for  watching  closely 
this  flow  from  North  to  South  can 
imagine  the  proportions  it  has  already 
assumed,  and  the  mighty  shadow  it  al- 
ready projects  into  a  near  future ;  and 
not  only  from  the  Northern  States  of  this 
Union,  but  from  Europe  as  well,  where 
the  public  ndnd  and  heart  are  full  of 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 

Within  the  past  six  months  the  actual 


settlers  on  Virginia  lands  have  been  yery 
numerous ;  more  native,  however,  than 
foreign,  especially  in  Piedmont  and 
Southside  Virginia,  the  latter  locality  be- 
ing the  favorite  one  with  the  Northern 
farmers.  And  "the  cry  is  still  they 
come ! "  from  the  lumbermen  of  Maine 
seeking  new  forests  to  fellj  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  Middle  States  searching  for 
milder  winters,  a  more  fertile  soil,  and 
the  longer  spring  and  winter  seasons  of 
the  South ;  all  of  which  they  procure 
for  a  tithe  of  the  price  paid  for  similar 
privileges  in  the  Northern  regions,where 
land  is  less  and  money  more  abundant. 
A  Virginia  homestead  now,  under  culti- 
vation, and  with  all  improvements,  can 
be  had  at  a  price  so  incredibly  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  foreigners, 
and  even  natives,  comprehend,  that  any 
thing  can  be  really  good  which  ia  so 
cheap.  Yet  there  are  already  in  South- 
side  Virginia,  along  the  two  lines  of 
railroad  which  intersect  it,  enough 
Northern  farmers  who  have  settled 
down  singly,  or  in  pairs,  to  make  a 
very  respectable  colony,  in  numbers  and 
material,  if  collected  in  the  same  vicin- 
age. 

With  the  opening  of  spring  most 
of  the  pioneers  expect  to  be  reinforced 
by  friends  and  neighbors,  of  whom  they 
have  been  the  avant  courrierSy  and  who 
have  only  awaited  their  favorable  report 
to  join  them  in  this  new  Canaan,  a  land 
really  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Thus  far  this  matter  of  immigration 
has  been  left  chiefly  to  individual  effort, 
to  the  labors  of  men  like  Maury,  Imbo- 
den,  and  Tochmann,  with  only  the  mor- 
al aid  of  State  countenance,  unsupport- 
ed by  material  appropriations  or  legis- 
lation. This  will  now,  wc  hope,  be  reme^ 
died. 

Individual  enthusiasm  can  accomplish 
much  ;  but  there  are  burdens  too  heavy 
even  for  the  shoulders  of  Hercules  long 
to  bear  unaided ;  and  the  repeopling  or 
even  partially  filling  a  State  as  large  as 
England,  with  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  its  available  area  under  cultivation,  is 
a  task  which  will  tax  the  energies  of 
many  agents,  and  require  the  aid  of 
judicious  legislation,  fitly  to  perform. 
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place,"  aa  Virginia  now  has  her  G( 
aori  imd  with  A  kgielatare  composed  uf 
young  and  new  men,  we  ma;  retisonablir 
conclude  tbat  this  matter  will  claim  and 
command  intelligent  action,  by  the  pas»- 
ago  of  acta  holding  out  induccmentg  and 
exemptions  to  newly  arrived  immigrants. 

The  invitation  is  given  by  a  State  on 
which  Nature  haa  lavished  her  richeet 
^Its  in  rare  profusion,  and  well  might 
one  of  her  eons  (Commodore  Barron) 
exclaim  with  just  pride,  when  speaking 
of  tlii^,  his  fatherland  :  "  I  have  trav- 
ersed the  best  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
after  a  carcfal  examination  of  tbeir  ag- 
ricultural merits,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  some  six  or  seven  of  the 
tide-water  coantics  of  Eastern  Virginia 
can  contribute  more  to  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  man  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  babitablo  globe." 

Another  witneea,  who  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  undue  partiality,  Ilorace  Greo- 
ley,  says  of  another  section,  tba  Pied- 
mont region  in  Nortliem  Virginia :  "  Set- 
tlers here  would  Lave  on  assured  success 
from  the  outset ;  and  would  find  in  the 
pure  air,sparkling  streams,  mild  climate, 
fhiitful  soil,  and  bounteona  timber,  a 
bcueflccnt  escape  from  the  sharpness  of 
Northern  winds  and  the  harshness  of 
Northern  winters," 

The  southern  coanties  of  the  State 
oRcr  equal  attractions,  and  arc  capable 
of  producing  both  cotton  and  tobacco, 
with  the  beet  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

Wilhin  the  borders  of  this  fnvoretl 
State  may  be  found  every  variety  of 
scenery,  of  site,  of  climate,  and  produc- 
tion, from  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 
BlueRidge,  rivalling  the  Alps  in  moun- 
tain migcsty,  to  the  smiling  and  fertile 
valley  of  Virginia  and  far-famed  Shen- 
andoah, giving  glimpses  of  Italy  ■with 
more  than  Italian  fertility.  Almost  as 
tempting  to  the  stranger's  eye  and  heart 
are  the  sunny  fields  and  woodlands  of 
Soathside  Virginia^a  gently  rolling 
country  where  any  kind  of  cultiraciou 
will  thrive — the  great  tobacco  and  wheat 
region  of  the  State — with  its  market  at 
Richmond  near  at  band.    The  esceed- 
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f  the  homesteads  to  be 
had  here,  attract  the  Northern  im- 
migration epeciaily  to  this  spot;  while 
a  Utile  farther  down  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  State,  blue-grass  grazing 
lands,  equal  to  those  of  Kentucky,  and 
rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  have 
already  attracted  Northern  attention 
and  capital. 

This  was  the  section  of  the  State 
where  slave-labor  used  to  be  abun- 
dant; and  although  a  partial  exodus 
of  the  freedmen  to  the  cotton  and  su- 
gar plantations  further  South  has  recent- 
ly thinned  their  ranks,  yet  on  abundance 
of  that  labor  is  still  to  be  had  on  terms 
seeming  ridiculousfy  low  to  Northern 
farmers. 

The  old  proprietors  are  not  moving 
away ;  they  are  merely  selling  portions 
of  their  large  landed  property,  with  im- 
provements, to  attract  the  neighbors  and 
the  capital  they  need  to  cultivate  the 
rest.  For  the  three  great  wants  of  the 
New  South,  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  Ist, 
the  vrant  of  men ;  2d,  the  wont  of 
machinery ;  and  3d,  the  want  of  capital 
in  hard  casli. 

Yet  Virginia  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
reolly  poor,  even  with  her  mighty  and 
varied  resources,  imperfectly  and  par- 
tially developed  aa  they  are,  and  unde- 
veloped as  her  greatest  gifts  have  been, 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  figures  of  the  last  Internal 
Revenue  retnrns  show,  that  she  stands 
ninth  only  m  the  litt  of  StaUi  in  l/u> 
magnitude  of  her  contribution  to  th«  jni/t- 
lie  treasury.  On  her  last  year's  produo- 
tion  her  tribute-money  was  (4,700,000, 
four  times  as  much  as  was  obtained  from 
Georgia,  or  any  other  Boutlieni  State, 

The  capital  repreaentcd  by  this  tax 
alone  may  easily  be  estimated ;  and  the 
coming  yearwill  probablyshow  a  much 
higher  figure.  If  she  can  make  such 
retuins,  under  such  exceptional  and  ad- 
veree  circumstances  as  those  which  have 
environed  her  for  the  past  year,  and 
before  tbc  terrible  cITects  of  the  late 
convulsion,  from  which  she  emerged 
pitta  et  tidaa,  have  ceased  to  be  felt, 
what  may  we  cot  hope  for  in  the  bright- 
er future  now  dawning  ujwn  her  i 
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Let  her  three  great  wants  be  supplied, 
as  they  can  be,  by  the  influx  of  North- 
em  and  European  labor  and  capital  and 
immigration,  and  she  will  pour  a  return 
tide  of  wealth  upon  the  North,  which 
has  aided  in  her  regeneration. 

When  that  happy  time  shall  come  to 
her,  and  to  her  sisters  of  the  New 
South,  reconstructed  practically  by  this 
process,  then  will  the  whole  Southern 
people  sing  in  gladness  the  refrain  of 
the  old  song,  chanted  by  them  before, 
under  far  less  happy  auspices,  and  echo 
the  swelling  chorus : 

"There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land 

YET."  * 


♦  Tub  Cluiite  op  "Viegiuia. — Mount  Laurbl, 
Va.,  FebrtMry  16,  1870.— 80  fine  arc  tho  Bcasons 
noir  prevailing  in  this  latitado,  that  I  have  thought 
itirould  not  be  amias  to  moke  it  the  subject  of  a 
short  communication  to  your  valuable  paper.  I  do 
BOy  that  parties  who  may  desire  to  locate  in  Vir- 
ginia will  have,  in  addition  to  a  kindly  soil,  good 
neighborhoods,  and  all  tho  other  advantages  and 
appliances  that  country  location  can  bestow,  the 
beet  climate  in  the  world.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
there  has  not  been  a  day  scarcely  in  the  last  three 


years  that  profitable  out-door  work  could  not  be 
done.  The  labor  necessary  to  procare  flie-wood 
during  these  winters  has  sooroely  interfered  witii 
the  operations  of  the  farm ;  and  now,  at  this  time, 
our  people  are  further  advanced  with  aU  their  fium- 
work  than  they  have  ever  before  been.  Bmigrante, 
and  others  designing  to  remove  to  the  Weat,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  these  ihcta.  We  are  ritnatcd  b^ 
twcen  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  free  from  the  oppressions  of  the  fbr- 
mer  and  the  rigors  of  the  latter. 

We  have  but  few  days  at  all  during  winter  in 
which  our  £arm-work  comes  to  a  stand-still,  and 
that  is  fit>m  December  20th  to  January  10th— «U 
the  other  time  being  devoted  to  remunerative  out- 
door labor. 

Our  mills  never  cease  grinding  on  aooount  of 
the  streams  which  supply  them  with  water  being 
fh>zcn  up  with  ice  ;  while  we  have,  but  not  fre- 
quently, ice  suffldontly  thick  for  housing.  For 
purposes  of  pulverization,  our  lands  freeze  deep 
enough  during  the  long  nights,  after  having  been 
turned  up  with  the  plow  the  preceding  day.  Our 
lands,  well  adapted  to  but  poorly  laid  down  in 
grasa  at  present,  furnish  nearly  a  sufficiency  of 
vegetatiou  to  keep  our  cattle  through  the  winter. 
Wo  can  have,  if  we  would,  vegetables  nearly  as 
early  here  as  in  States  farther  South. 

Our  people  are  not  subject  to  those  deadly  dis- 
eases that  prevail  in  more  southern  climes,  while 
we  are  equally  trco  from  those  belonging  to  colder 
latitudea  On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  safely  assumed 
that  tho  climate  of  Virginia  is  the  best  in  the 
world.— Cor.  Richmond  Whig. 


•  ••• 


PREDICATORLiNA. 


OLD   SENSATION  PREACHERS. 


Much  as  we  have  to  say  concerning 
"  sensation-preaching  "  now-a-days,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  nothing  ever  meets 
the  eyes  or  greets  the  ears  of  a  modern 
audience  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
extravagant  performances  of  some  of 
the  elder  preachers.  Many  of  their 
peculiarities  were  no  doubt  mere  modes 
of  expression  current  at  the  time ;  but 
a  good  deal  of  their  extravagance  also 
was  buffoonery  or  violence  of  manner. 
What  should  we  say,  for  example,  of  a 
preacher  now,  who  should  so  exhaust 
himself  by  the  vehemence  of  his  de- 
clamation that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
stop  several  times  during  his  sermon  to 
recruit  himself  with  wine,  as  it  is  re- 
lated of  a  canon  of  Seville,  preacher  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?  We  read  of  some 
preachers  who  indulged  in  grimaces  and 
extravagance  of  deportment,  or  of  others 


who  went  just  as  far  the  other  way, 
aflfecting  monotony  and  measured  move- 
ment in  all  things,  and  fixing  the  exact 
passage  beforehand  when  they  would 
cough.  Pcignot  professes  to  have  seen 
the  manuscripts  of  a  preacher,  on  the 
margins  of  w^hich  were  directions,  thus  : 
"  Sit  down ;  stand  up  ;  here  you  must 
use  your  handkerchief ;  here  you  must 
roar  en  duible,''''  &c.  It  was  to  the 
demonstrative  kind  that  Balzac  referred 
when  he  makes  an  old  doctor  advise  a 
young  man  concerning  preaching,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Shake  the  church  all  over,  look 
at  the  crucifix  in  a  frenzied  manner,  say 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  you  will 
preach  well."  The  strange  folly  and 
bufibonery  both  of  manner  and  matter 
which  was  so  habitual  as  to  pass  with- 
out reproach,  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  or  two.    Hero  is  one  related 
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by  Peignot,*  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
does  not  youch,  bat  which  is  by  no 
means  too  strange  to  be  belieyed :  '*  A 
monk,  preaching  on  the  Nativity,  re- 
noiarked  that  the  cock  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  the  morning  the  great 
event,  by  sing^g,  *  Christ  is  bom,  Christ 
is  bom,' '  Christua  natua  est^  and  in  re- 
peating the  Latin  words,  the  monk  imi- 
tated the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  '  then,' 
continued  he,  'the  ox,  impatient  to 
know  where  Christ  was  bom,  cried  out, 
*  Where,  where  ? '  *  TJhi^  tibi  t '  and  again 
he  imitated  with  the  Latin  the  deep  low 
of  the  ox ;  to  this  question  of  the  ox, 
the  preacher  said  the  sheep  made  an- 
swer, '  In  Bethlehem^  in  Bethlehem  ; '  and 
so  saying,  he  bleated  like  a  sheep ;  final- 
ly the  ass  invited  all  to  repair  to  the 
place  by  braying  out, '  Let  us  go,  let  us 
go,  let  us  go,' '  Eamtu,  eamus,  eamus  ; ' 
and  it  was  in  the  braying  of  the  ass 
that  the  preacher  surpassed  himself." 
Barlette,  a  celebrated  preacher  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  employed  a  similar  means 
of  effect  for  enriching  the  church :  '^  Tou 
ask  of  me,  dearest  brothers,"  he  said, 
"  how  you  may  attain  to  heaven ;  this 
the  very  bells  of  the  monastery  tell  you, 
by  giving  dando^  dando,  dando  ;  "  in  ut* 
tering  which  he  imitated  the  sound  of 
belb.  The  Father  Honors,  however,  c 
celebrated  capuchin  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  cast  these  performances  far  in 
the  shade.  Once  when  he  was  preach- 
ing on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  he  sud- 
denly produced  a  skull,  which  he  held 
up  to  view.  "  Speak ! "  he  cried ;  "  were 
you  not  perhaps  the  head  of  a  magis- 
trate? Silence  gives  consent."  Then, 
clapping  upon  the  skull  the  cap  of  a 
judge,  he  continued :  *'  Ah  I  ha !  hast 
thou  never  sold  justice  for  gold  ?  hast 
thou  not  been  snoring  many  times  dur- 
ing a  hearing?  &c.,  &c.  How  many 
magistrates  have  sat  under  the  fleurs- 
de-lys  only  to  put  virtue  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ? "  Casting  aside  the  skull,  he  held 
up  another  which  in  like  manner  he 
addressed:  "Wast  thou  not  perhaps 
the  skull   of  one  of  those   beautifiil 
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ladies  who  occupy  themselves  only  with 
catching  hearts  after  the  manner  of 
bird-catching  ?  "  Then,  arraying  it  in  a 
head-dress,  he  continued :  "  Ah  I  ha  I 
empty  hfead  1  Where  are  those  lovely 
eyes,  which  cast  such  fascinating  glances  ? 
that  pretty  mouth,  which  shaped  such 
gracious  smiles,  that  made  so  many  un- 
happy  ones  to  weep  in  hell  ?  Where  are 
those  teeth,  vhich  chewed  upon  so  many 
hearts  only  to  make  them  the  more  ten- 
der for  the  devil's  eating?"  &c.,  &c. 
"Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  city, 
court,"  bringing  forth  skull  after  skull 
and  appropriately  decking  them  to  re- 
ceive his  reproofs.  The  Father  Honors 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  popular  and 
successful  preacher  in  spite  of  his  harsh 
voice.  Bourdaloue  said  of  him :  "  He 
grates  on  the  ear,  but  he  rends  the 
heart."  A  still  more  astonishing  per- 
formance is  related  of  Brydaine,  a  pow- 
erful preacher  of  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  church  by  his  valet  with  a 
cord  about  his  neck,  like  a  victim  en- 
deavoring to  win  the  pity  of  God.  The 
good  women  were  frightened  lest  he 
should  be  strangled.  Then  mounting 
the  pulpit  and  beginning  his  discourse, 
he  suddenly  disappeared;  while  the 
people  were  fearing  that  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  abyss,  he  caused  his  voice 
to  echo  forth  mournfully,  acting  the  part 
of  a  condemned  soul  which  the  devils 
were  loading  with  their  chains.  Some- 
times this  pulpit-acting  availed  itself 
of  additional  means  of  dramatic  efiect 
In  a  sermon  upon  the  last  judgment,  a 
preacher  was  speaking  of  the  frightfhl 
alamm  of  tmmpets  which  would  wake 
up  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  you  will  hear  them, 
sinners,  when  you  least  think  it ;  per- 
haps to-morrow — ^why  do  I  say  to-mor- 
row ? — perhaps  at  this  instant"  At  that 
moment  the  horrible  clang  of  a  dozen' 
trumpets,  which  the  preacher  had  secret-; 
ly  placed  in  the  nave,  rang  through  the' 
church. 

This  pulpit  bufibonery,  which  was 
received  without  much  ofElence,  If  any, 
in  the  olden  time,  most  not  be  supposed 
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to  be  the  only  thing  that  the  pulpit  sup- 
plied. What  a  man  receiyed  depended 
much  on  his  own  soul,  as  it  always  does. 
Poncet  had  much  sense  in  his  reply  to  a 
duke  who  objected  good-naturedly  to 
his  ludicrous  manners  in  the  pulpit: 
**  Sir,  understand  that  I  preach  only  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  that  those  who  come 
to  laugh  are  bad  men  and  atheists. 
Moreoyer,  I  have  not  in  my  life  caused 
so  many  to  laugh  as  you  have  caused  to 
weep.*'  Sometimes  an  affected  delicacy 
went  quite  to  the  other  extreme,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  English  bishop  when 
preaching  before  the  court ;  he  said  that 
those  who  should  not  lay  his  sermon  to 
heart,  were  in  danger  of  being  con- 
signed forever  to  that  place  which  *'  po- 
liteness would  not  permit  him  to  name 
before  so  respectable  an  audience."  On 
the  other  side,  Balzac  mentions  a  capu- 
chin who  preached  at  Rome  with  such 
majesty  of  air,  such  beauty  of  voice,  such 
purity  of  language,  such  dignity  of  de- 
meanor, and  such  affecting  zeal,  against 
ecclesiastical  absenteeism,  that  thirty 
bishops,  conscience-stricken,  set  off  the 
next  day  for  their  dioceses.  As  a  speci- 
men of  eloquence,  take  this  stirring  pass- 
age from  Father  Jacques  Brydaine,  of 
the  last  century :  "  On  what,  my  broth- 
ers, do  you  rest  your  confidence  that 
your  last  day  is  yet  so  far  ?  Is  it  on 
your  youth  ?  Yes,  you  say ;  I  have  yet 
only  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  me, 
J  Ah  1  you  are  misled  and  deceived.  It 
is  not  you,  but  Death,  who  has  twenty  or 
thirty  years  behind  him ;  thirty  years 
of  grace  which  God  has  accorded  to 
you,  which  you  owe  to  him,  and  which 
have  brought  you  just  so  much  nearer 
to  the  day  when  Death  must  claim  you. 
Keep  the  soul  ready,  therefore ;  eter- 
nity marks  already  on  your  brow  the 
moment  when  it  shall  begin  for  you. 
Oh  I  do  you  know  what  eternity  is  ? 
It  is  a  clock  whose  pendulum  utters 
evermore  only  these  two  words  in  the 
silence  of  the  tomb:  forever,  never  I 
never,  forever !  and  forever  1  During 
these  frightful  vibrations,  a  lost  soul 
cries  out,  *  What  time  is  it  ? '  and  another 
wretched  brother  answers,  *  Eternity.' " 
History  preserves  the  tradition  of  the 


terrific  effect  upon  the  congregation  of 
this  solemn  appeal,  delivered  with  the 
preacher's  resounding  voice  and  his  im- 
petuosity of  manner.  If  report  speaks 
truly  of  the  stifled  cries  and  deep  mur- 
murs which  arose  all  over  the  church 
when  he  preached,  he  must  have  been  a 
mighty  preacher.  He  used  common  and 
popular  images  to  illustrate  the  loftiest' 
ideas ;  and  it  was  his  habit  to  preach  in 
the  early  evening,  just  at  the  coming  on 
of  night,  which  no  doubt  added  power 
to  his  words.  The  passage  quoted  above 
doubtless  famished  Longfellow  with  the 
text  for  «*  The  old  Clock  on  the  Stairs.'' 
The  old  preachers  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  wit ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
availed  themselves  of  humor  and  satire 
without  scruple.  Here  is  a  story  of  the 
little  Father  Andr6,  a  witty  preacher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  finds  a 
chance  for  humor  under  the  cloak  of  the 
extravagant  and  absurd  etymology  then 
in  vogue:  He  was  once  preaching  at 
Bordeaux  during  a  festival  called  there 
the  "Feast  of  the  short  O,"  or  the 
"  Feast  of  the  End  of  the  Year,"  cele- 
brated by  the  young  married  women. 
"Ladies,"  said  Andr6,  "since  I  am 
preaching  to  you  on  your  f&te-day,  I 
must  inform  you  of  the  origin  of  its 
name ;  and  certainly  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  who 
gave  to  it  a  name  so  appropriate.  For, 
in  fine,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
father  asks  his  daughter  how  she  finds 
her  husband,  *  0\  my  father,'  she  cries 
at  once,  *  what  a  noble  man  you  gave 
me !  OA,  if  you  knew  how  he  loves 
me  1  OA,  how  happy  I  am  with  him  ! ' 
Very  well,  ladies,  that  is  the  amicran  of 
the  Greeks,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  O, 
the  short  O.  But  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  let  the  father  ask  the  same 
question  of  his  daughter.  *  My  father,' 
she  answers  sadly,  *  alas  I  things  arc 
changed :  my  husband  is  a  gambler,  a 
sot,  a  rake.  Oh,  how  unhappy  I  am  1 ' 
And  that,  ladies,  is  the  omega,  the  long 
O,  the  O  of  all  the  devils."  Andr6  had 
very  little  affection  for  the  Jesuits — a 
trait  which  he  displayed  during  a  dis- 
course on  Ignatius  in  a  way  which  must 
have  been  a  little  biting  to  his  Jesuit 
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audience.  Ho  eappoBea  the  saint  to  bo 
asking  a  place  for  hia  order :  "  I  do  not 
know  wbere  to  put  yon,"  saja  Christ ; 
"tlio  deserts  ore  bcld  bj  St.  Benedict 
nitd  St.  Bruno ;  Bt.  Bernard  occupies 
the  Talleys,  St.  Francis  the  HItle  towns; 
where  can  you  go  ?  "  "  Ah  I  Lord,"  re- 
plies Ignatius,  "  only  put  ua  in  a  place 
where  there  is  Boraething  to  get,  tn  the 
great  dtics,  for  example,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  ns."  "  Ohristianity,"  sdd  Andr6 
on  another  occasion,  "  is  like  a  grcnt 
salad ;  the  nationa  are  the  herbs,  the 
doctors  are  the  salt,  moccratioDS  are  the 
vinegar;  and  the  oil,  that  ia  the  good 
Jesuit  fathers.  Is  there  any  thing  more 
lubricating  than  a  good  Jesuit  father ! 
Confess  to  another,  and  he  wUl  say  to 
you,  '  You  will  be  damned  if  you  con- 
tinue.' A  Jesuit  smooths  every  thing 
down.  Moreover  the  oil,  if  a  little  of  it 
fall  on  a  cloth,  spreads  itself  out  and 
occupies  gradually  a  great  space;  so  let 
one  send  a  good  Jesuit  father  into  a 
province,  and  veiy  soon  it  will  be  fidl 
of  them." 

Among  the  many  good  things  told  of 
Swift,  by  the  way,  this  deserrea  a  place ; 
preaching  oace  on  pride,  he  said  :  "  3Iy 
dear  hearers,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
pride:  pride  of  birth,  pride  of  fortune, 
pride  of  beauty,  and  pride  of  intellect. 
I  will  speak  to  you  of  the  first  three ; 
as  for  the  fourth,  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  that,  there  being  no  one  among  you 
who  can  possibly  ho  accused  of  this 
reprehensible  fault." 

Sometimes  we  encoanter  a  n.ilvetfi 
and  simplicity  worthy  of  the  Emerald 
lalo.  The  Father  D'Harrouis,  telling 
of  the  excitement  produced  at  Rouen 
by  Bonrdalone's  preaching,  when  the 
merchants,  mBchanics,  lawyers,  and  phy- 
Biciana  left  theiroccupationsand  throng- 
ed to  the  chureh,beaddcd  simply :  "But 
when  I  went  there  to  preach,  I  put  all 
things  to  rights  again ;  not  a  man  of 
them  left  bis  business."  This  is  snipasa- 
ed,  however,  by  the  capuchin,  who  an- 
nounced in  the  pulpit  that  Providence 
had  put  death  at  the  end  of  life  in  or- 
der to  ^ve  sinners  time  to  repent.  It  is 
not  unfair,  considering  the  autocratic 
privileges  of  the  pulpit,  that  ministers 


should  now  and  then  feel  the  wit  of 
other  people^  especially  when  they  de- 
serve it.  The  mot  of  Malhcrbea  fa  well 
known^when  invited  by  an  archbishop 
to  attend  his  sermon :  "  Ah  I  eicase  mc, 
my  Lord,"  said  the  poet,  mindful  of  hia 
daily  cap;  "I  shall  sleep  very  well  milh- 
out  it."  Here  is  one  still  better :  a  ver- 
bose preacher  could  bo  found  only  on 
Sunday,  beingobliged  to  secrete  himself 
during  the  week  to  avoid  his  creditors; 
"  that  man,"  »ud  a  wag^h  hearer,  "  is 
invisible  six  days  of  the  week  and  in- 
comprehensible the  seventb."  A  preach- 
er in  a  church  where  it  was  the  custom 
to  place  the  men  on  one  aide  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  had  the  hardihood 
to  display  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  the 
fair  sex.  He  was  complaining  of  a  noise 
which  disturbed  him,  when  a  woman, 
mindful  of  the  credit  of  her  sei,  spoke 
aloud  to  assure  him  that  the  interrup- 
tion did  not  come  fl'om  their  wde.  "  3o 
much  the  better,  my  dear,  so  much  the 
better,"  said  the  preacher ;  "  it  will  end 
the  sooner."  A  curious  instance  of  cleri- 
cal flattery  appears  in  the  exordium  of 
a  sermon  on  the  Trinity  preached  by  a 
Gray  Friar  before  an  Archbishop  whose 
family  name  was  Levi:  "It  would  seem 
to  me  impossible,  my  Lord,  to  succeed 
in  a  design  so  lofty,  if  I  did  not  avul 
myself  of  the  intercession  of  Madam* 
your  ewttin,  by  saying  to  her,  Att  Maria." 
Let  ua  contrast  with  this  a  dignified  as- 
sertion of  pulpit  impartiality  to  be  found 
in  the  address  of  the  Father  Seraphin  to 
Louis  SlV".,  when  preaching  before  him : 
"  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  cnatom 
which  requires  me  to  salute  you  with  a 
compliment,  but  I  beg  your  Majesty  to 
excnso  mo  from  it ;  I  have  looked 
through  the  Holy  Scripture  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  1  have  been  so  unhappy  ns 
not  to  find  a  single  one."  The  lame 
preacher  vras  sharper  on  another  occa- 
sion when  he  discovered  an  abb6  sleep- 
ing :  "  Wake  up  that  abbfi,"  he  cried, 
"  who  has  probably  come  to  the  church 
only  to  pay  court  to  the  king."  Thecure 
of  Fierre-Bussiire,  a  preacher  of  Limo- 
sin,  tboa  rudely  berates  his  people : 
"  When  the  day  of  judgment  shall  come, 
Ood  will  call  me  to  render  an  account 
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of  you  all,  and  will  say  to  me,  *  Chap* 
lain  of  Pierre-Bnssidre,  what  is  the  state 
of  your  sheep  ? '  and  I  shall  say  not  a 
word.  Again  he  will  say  to  me^  *  Chap- 
lain of  Pierre-Bussi^,  in  what  state  are 
your  sheep  ? '  and  again  I  shall  answer 
not  a  word.    Then  the  third  time  he 
will  say  to  me,  *  Chaplain  of  Pierre- 
Bussidre,  what   is    the  state  of  your 
sheep  ? '    and   I   will  answer,  *  Lord, 
beasts  thou  gavest  them  to  me  and 
beasts  I  return  them  to  thee."    Of  the 
character  of  this  curb's  audience  we  are 
not  informed;  but  a  preacher,  according 
to  a  story  in  Peignot,  demoted  a  similar 
brusque  and  uncivil  passage  to  the  no- 
bility.   He  describes  a  scene  before  the 
gate  of  heaven :  **  A  duchess  knocks  at 
the  gate.  St.  Peter  asks,  *  Who  is  there  ? ' 
The  duchess  answers, '  It  is  I,  Madame 
the  Duchess.'   *  What  I '  says  St.  Peter, 
^  Madame  the  Duchess  who  goes  to  the 
ball  7  Madame  the  Duchess  who  goes  to 
the  opera  ?    Madame  the  Duchess  who 
has  gallants  ?  Madame  the  Duchess  who 
paints  her  face  ?    To  the  Devil,  to  the 
Devil,  Madame  the  Duchess  I '   and  he 
shuts  the  gate  on  her  nose."  The  follow- 
ing spicy  passage   from   Yalladier,  a 
preacher  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  reveals  some  interesting 
resemblances  between  the  fashionable 
toilet  now  and  that  of  two  hundred 
years  ago :   "  Young  women,  what  do 
you  do  by   this  meretricious  apparel 
other  than  make  an  exhibition  of  your 
vanity  and  wickedness  before  God  and 
men  ?  ...  Do  you  not  understand  me  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  see  that  your  every  act 
13  only  pride,  ambition,  vanity,  hypoc- 
risy, that  is  to  say, '  ashes  and  dust  f  " 
[This  Bermon  was  preached  on  Ash-  Wed- 
nesday,]   **  You  wish  me  to  believe  that 
your  hair  is  gray.    Oh,  hypocrisy  and 
detestable  fabehood !  It  is  only  powder, 
Florentine  iris  and  Cyprus  powder. . . . 
You  wish  to  make  me  think  this  com- 
plexion is  your  own.    Hypocrisy!  de- 
ceit I    It  is  only  plaster,  vermilion,  and 
white  lead.    You  wish  to  appear  tall, 
and  you  deceive;   you  are  in  reality 
dwar6 ;  it  is  your  high  heels  that  ele- 
vate you ;  hypocrisy  and  insupportable 
falsehood  I    You  vaunt  your  luxuriant 


hair.  Oh,  you  liars !  Oh,  you  defraud- 
ers  I  It  is  borrowed ;  *  this  is  the  hair 
of  some  beggar,  often  even  of  some  exe- 
cuted criminal,  which  you  have  bought 
at  the  hairdresser's  ....  Hypocrisy,  hy- 
pocrisy, horrible  imposture!  which  is 
an  injury  to  God,  a  shame  to  nature,  an 
Oifence  to  men,  a  scandal  to  the  angels, 
and  a  delight  to  the  devils.  .  .  .  Gra- 
cious heavens !  why  cannot  you  be  con- 
tent with  your  natural  beauty  ?  " 

Erasmus  has  left  us  his  view  of  the 
preaching  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  is  quoted  4)y  Joly,  **  Histoire  de 
la  Predication."  He  says :  "  They  com- 
pose an  exordium  which  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  subject  in  hand ; 
if  they  design  to  preach  of  charity,  they 
begin  with  the  river  Nile;  if  of  the 
mystery  of  the  cross,  with  the  idol  of 
Bel ;  if  of  abstinence  in  Lent,  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  if  of  faith, 
with  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  They 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  thrust  Greek 
words,  often  most  inappropriate,  into 
their  discourses,  which  thus  become  a 
kind  of  mosaic  work.  They  parade  sci- 
entific terms  which  dazzle  the  hearer; 
those  who  understand  them  plume  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge,  and  those 
who  are  all  in  the  dark,  admire  the 
preacher  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance." Erasmus  thinks  the  people  are 
partly  to  blame ;  for  he  proceeds,  "  If 
the  preacher  treats  seriously  of  his  sub- 
ject, they  cough,  loll,  yawn,  sleep ;  but 
if,  as  often  happens,  he  brings  in  an  old 
story  or  legend  or  fable,  immediately 
every  body  is  awake  and  attentive. 
There  is  no  juggler  or  buffoon  whom 
you  would  leave  for  the  preacher."  Pei- 
gnot thus  describes  the  sermon  of  the 
same  period :  ^^  It  has  been  remarked 
that  all  the  pious  whimsicalities  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
cannot  be  honored  with  the  name  of 
sermons,  are  constructed  on  nearly  the 
same  pattern.  The  same  text  served  for 
all  the  sermons  of  one  Lenten  season. 
The  preacher,  having  relocated  this  text, 

*  *'  So  are  those  orixpdd,  snaky,  golden  looks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 
Upon  supposed  fldmeas,  often  known 
To  be  fha  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skall  that  hred  them  in  the  lepnlohre.** 
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delivered  a  long  exordium,  after  which 
be  proposed  two  questions,  one  of  the- 
ology and  one  of  the  civil  or  canon  Uw. 
On  the  theological  question  he  quoted 
the  opinions  of  the   masters   of  the 
school ;  and  on  the  other  he  cited  the 
books,  paragraphs,  and  laws,  as  if  he 
were  making  a  plea.     When  he  had 
sufficiently  discussed  these  questions,  he 
divided  his  discourse  by  words  which 
rhymed,  as  if  it  were  verse ;  and  each 
of  these  divisions  was  agaii\  subdivided. 
The  body  of  these  sermons  presented  a 
tissue  of  extracts  from  profane  histcfty, 
sentiments  from  pagan  philosophers,  po- 
etic and  fabulous  stories,  in  which  were 
cited  almost  on  every  page  the  great 
Epaminondas,  the  divine  Plato,  the  artis- 
tic Homer,  &c.    A  bishop  (Comeille 
Musso),  in  a  discourse  which  he  deliver- 
ed at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hhe 
prelates  should  enter  that  town,  as  the 
brave  and  valiant  captains  of  the  Greeks 
entered  the  wooden  horse  with  which 
they  surprised  Troy.'     Happy  applica- 
tion I    Afterwards  this  ridiculous  and 
empty  erudition  became  distasteful ;  but 
for  profane  authors  they  substituted  the 
scholastic  theologians.     The  most  ab- 
stract questions  of  the  schools  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  pulpit,  and  the  sermons 
were  filled  with  a  dry   scholasticism 
more  likely  to  wither  the  heart  than  en- 
lighten the  soul.    The  ancient  doctors 
were  preferred  to  the  modem,  and  it 
was  a  special  point  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers ;  but 
the  citations  were  so  frequent  that  the 
sermons  were  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
passages  misdirected  and  heaped  togeth- 
er in  confusion.''    This  absolute  domi- 
nation of  authority  may  be  inferred 
from  Qlanvil,  who  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  '*  compared  the 
leading  scholars  of  his  day  to  the  mari- 
ner who  returned  laden  with  common 
pebbles  from  the  Indies,  imagining  that 
they  must  be  rare  because  they  came 
from  afar;   and  he  accused  them  of 
asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Beza,  that 
women  have  no  beards,  and  on  that  of 
St.  Augustine  that  peace  is  a  blessing."  * 

*  h&6kj,  '*  Hiftory  of  Batioiwliam.'* 


The  manner  in  which  the  old  mythol- 
ogy  was  used  will  be  seen  in  this  sen- 
tence from  the  Bishop  Musso,  before 
mentioned :  "  Our  Lord  in  dying  was  a 
Hercules ;  in  his  resurrection,  an  Apollo 
or  an  Esculapius ;  in  his  ascension,  he 
was  a  tr^e  Bellerophon,  a  new  Perseus 
who  killed  Medusa,  the  Gorgon  who 
changed  men  to  stones."  When  to  this 
inundation  of  unmeaning  pedantry  is 
added  the  comedy  and  buffoonery  of 
manner  and  matter  before  described, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  too  that  the 
preachers  did  not  abstain  from  a  funny 
point  for  modesty's  sake,  we  easily  un- 
derstand the  indignation  of  Joly.  "  The 
pulpit,"  he  says,  "  was  erected  into  a 
theatre ;  the  people  heard  there  only  a 
tissue  of  jokes,  vulgarities,  indecent  allu- 
sions, low  comparisons,  foolish  thoughts, 
Equivoques  and  puns  as  contrary  to  mod- 
esty as  to  the  gravity  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Word." 

Astonishing,  however,  as  the  .medley 
and  bufifooncry  in  these  sermons  may 
appear,  the  palm  must  decidedly  be 
given  to  their  "  logical "  features.  Any 
thing  that  could  b^  cast  into  a  logical 
form  seems  to  have  satisfied  their  minds, 
without  regard  to  the  substance  or  sub- 
ject-matter. The  most  fanciful  ana- 
logies were  put  forth  and  received  im- 
plicitly as  invincible  arguments.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  enlightened  account 
of  the  nature  of  death,  from  Raulin, 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  the  fifteenth 
century :  "  How  does  the  outer  man  per- 
ish ?  In  this  way :  if  every  day,  even 
though  only  drop  by  drop,  water  be 
poured  into  a  cask  of  wine,  soon  the 
wine  will  decrease  in  quality  and  at  last 
disappear.  In  like  manner  the  food 
which  enters  every  day  into  the  body 
of  a  man  diminishes  his  natural  heat, 
and  so  at  last  he  perishes."  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  outdone  by  a  preacher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  thus  refers  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  then  recently  edited 
and  printed:  *'They  have  invented, yes, 
they  have  invented  a  new  language 
which  they  call  Greek.  Distrust  it,  my 
brothers ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  heresy. 
They  are  putting  into  the  hands  of 
many  persons  a  book  written  in  that 
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language,  and  which  they  name  the  New 
Testament  It  is  a  work  fall  of  daggers 
and  charged  with  poison.  As  to  He- 
brew, it  is  certain  that  they  who  learn  it 
become  Jews  on  the  spot.^'  Preachers 
of  the  present  day  are  occasionally 
whimsical  in  the  choice  of  their  texts, 
and  seem  to  take  delight  in  the  intel- 
lectual gymnastics  of  finding  a  fund  cf 
suggestiveness  in  one  or  two  words  or 
in  some  very  commonplace  event  or  say- 
ing. The  difference,  however,  between 
them  and  the  old  preachers  is  precisely 
that  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  regard 
the  feat  as  an  exercise  of  literary  in- 
genuity, while  their  brothers,  of  two 
centuries  ago  or  less,  really  believed 
that  any  thing  which,  by  any  possible 
exercise  of  imagination  or  play  upon 
words  or  etymological  ingenuity,'  could 
be  extracted  f^om  a  text,  was  intended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  taught  by  it. 
8uch  inner  meanings,  indeed,  were  con- 
sidered adorable  mysteries.  Thus  when 
William  Austin,  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
wrote  a  sermon  for  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  on  the  text,  "  Arid  Bwrtholomew^'^ 
he  remarked  that  Bartholomew  never  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  without  the  con- 
junction cmd^  and  thence  he  drew  the 
lesson  of  fraternal  connection  and  good- 
fellowship  with  all  men,  he,  no  doubt, 
believing  sincerely  that  the  duty  of  char- 
ity was  intentionally  hidden  by  the  Spir- 
it in  this  constant  and  mysterious  asso- 
ciation of  and  with  Bartholomew,  So, 
the  monk  who  preached  on  the  day  of 
the  Assxunption  from  the  text  Ah  !  Jere- 
miah i.  6,  no  doubt  implicitly  believed 
that  this  exclamation  foreshadowed  the 
Virgin's  reception  in  heaven.  He  thus 
explains  it :"  Ah !  ah  I  ah  1  Such  were, 
my  dear  brothers,  the  short  but  express- 
ive words  which  the  very  Holy  Virgin 
heard  on  the  day  when,  carried  to  heav- 
en by  angels,  she  saw  open  before  her 
the  celestial  dwelling.  ^  A%,  my  daugh- 
ter,' said  the  Eternal  Father ;  *  Ah  1  my 
mother,'  said  Jesus  Christ ;  *  Ah  I  my 
bride,'  said  the  Holy  Ghost.  Imagine 
the  joy  which  these  three  divine  excla- 
mations caused  in  heaven  I  I  shall  try, 
my  dear  brothers,  to  make  you  partici- 
pate in  these  joys  by  taking  these  three 


words,  ah  I  ah  I  ah  I  for  the  oubject  and 
the  divisions  of  my  discourse.  Ate 
Maria,^^  Thetext  is  treated  in  the  more 
modem  style  in  this  naive  discussion  of 
the  Virgin's  color,  by  a  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  '*  This  nigra  9um 
which  we  read  in  the  Bong  of  Bong%  and 
which  is  prophetically  spoken  only  of 
Mary,  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally ; 
no,  the  Holy  Virgin  was  not  at  aU 
black ;  the  following  verse,  in  which  she 
is  called /tM0a,  shows  that  she  was  only 
IminfUe^^  Another  peculiar  trait  of  the 
old  preachers  was  the  latitude  they  al- 
lowed their  inventions.  Barlette,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  l)ominican  preacher  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  thus  depicts  a  dis- 
cussion in  heaven  as  to  who  should  be 
sent  to  announce  the  Resurrection  to  the 
Virgin :  "  Adam  says  to  Christ,  *  I  ought 
to  go,  vMhi  incwmltnJt?  Jesus  answers  him, 
^  Tou  would  perhaps  stop  on  the  way  to 
eat  apples.'    Then  Abel  comes  forward. 

*  No,  certainly  not  you ;  you  might  per- 
haps encounter  Cain,  who  would  do  you 
another  injury.'    To  Noah,  Christ  says, 

*  You  like  to  drink  too  much ; '  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  'Tour  coat  is  too 
hairy ; '  to  the  penitent  thie^  *  You  can- 
not go,  because  you  have  had  your  legs 
broken.'  Finally  an  angel  was  sent,  who 
sung,  'Kegina  coeli,  l»tare,  resurrexit 
sicut  dixit,  alleluia.' "  A  much  more 
ingenious  if  not  more  extraordinary  con- 
ceit is  that  of  Vieyra  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Ezekiel.*  Quoting 
from  the  Hebrew,  Vieyra  thus  gives  the 
words:  ^^ And  in  the  midst  of  the ^re 
there  is,  as  it  were,  chasmalj^  This  ex- 
pression, the  difficulty  of  which  he  first 
notices,  he  thus  interprets.  "  The  pro- 
phet saw  Ignatius  and  his  persecutions : 

*  That,'  says  he,  *  must  be  St.  Clement.' 
Ho  begins  to  write  the  word,  but  has 
only  set  down  the  letter  C7,  whfen,  con- 
sidering the  mortifications  of  the  saint 
— *no,'  he  continues,  *it  must  be  St. 
Hierome.'  Down  goes  the  JH",  when,  fore- 
knowing his  deep  attainments  in  theol- 
ogy, *  after  all,'  cries  Ezekiel,  *  it  must 
be  Athanasius,'  and  A  is  added  to  the 
preceding  letters.    In  like  manner  8  for 
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Simeon,  M  for  Martin,  A  for  Antony, 
and  L  for  Lawrence,  finish  the  word 
ehatmdly  at  the  end  of  which  the  proph- 
et's patience  faUed,  and  he  set  down  no 
morQ.|*  This  delightful  bit  of  exegesis 
is  &om  a  sermon  upon  St.  Ignatius, 
which  accounts  for  the  prophet  behold- 
ing that  particular  saint  in  the  fire  of 
persecution.  Chatenier,  a  Dominican 
preacher,  if  a  writer  who  pretends  to 
hare  heard  him  reports  correctly,  im- 
«  agines,  as  late  as  the  last  century,  a  tale 
of  the  Magdalen's  conversion,  and  em- 
bellishes it  with  modem  titles  of  nobil- 
ity :  "  She  was  a  great  lady  of  quality, 
veiy  dissolute.  She  was  going  one  day 
to  her  country  mansion,  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bethany  and  the 
Count  of  Emmaiis.  On  the  road  she 
saw  a  prodigious  number  of  men  and 
women  assembled  in  a  field.  Grace  be- 
gan to  work  in  her.  Shd  stopped  her 
carriage,  and  sent  a  page  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  assembly.  The  page  re- 
t|imed  and  informed  her  that  it  was  the 
Abb4  Jesus  preaching.  She  descended 
from  her  carriage  with  her  two  cava- 
liers, advanced  to  the  place,  listened  to 
the  Abb6  Jesus  with  attention,  and  was 
so  penetrated  by  his  teaching  that  from 
that  n^oment  she  renounced  the  vanities 
of  the  world,"  The  parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son  presented  an  opportunity  to  the 
old  preachers  for  the  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation, not  to  be  overlooked.  Philip 
Bosquier,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  com-  * 
posed  fifty-two  sermons,  and  all  of  them 
upon  this  parable.  Menot  and  others 
practised  in  the  same  field.  They  dress- 
ed up  the  story  with  an  immense  va- 
riety of  details  of  conversation,  scenery, 
and  incident;  described  the  apparel 
and  the  coach  and  horses, — always  the 
fashions  of  the  preacher's  own  time, — 
with  which  the  bold  youth  set  off;  and 
dwelt  upon  the  magnificence  displayed 
on  his  return,  when,  according  to  Bos- 
quier, his  father  arrayed  him  in  a  <2a- 
ma»k^  or  other,  robe,  placed  a  diamond 
ring  on  his  finger,  fitted  him  with  boots 
or  Venetian  slippers,  and  provided  music 
of  vioUna  and  English  comets.  The  im- 
agination of  one  preacher,  St.  Antony 
of  Padua,  finds  exercise  in  a  develop- 


ment of  analogies  or  comparisons ; 
wherein,  with  many  minute  details,  he 
shows  how  saints  are  like  eagles,  the 
apostles  like  ichneumons,  hypocrites  like 
hyenas,  sinners  like  hedgehogs,  peni- 
tents like  elephants  or  like  bees, 
merciful  men  like  cranes.  The  Fath- 
er Boucher,  a  Gray  Friar,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  gives  his  com- 
parisons a  biblical  and  quctsi  exegetical 
turn.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
mirrors,  convex,  plane,  and  concave ;  the 
convex  are  souls  pufied  up  with  pride, 
and  they  reflect  God  very  small  in  size ; 
the  plane  represent  him  exactly  in  his 
natural  and  true  greatness ;  but  the  con- 
cave are  humble  souls  which  represent 
him  in  adorable  majesty.  So,  as  Mary^ 
was  very  humble,  God  was  reflected  very 
profoundly  in  the  mirror  of  her  soul. 
To  make  a  mirror,  always  two  things 
are  needed :  crystal,  that  was  Mary's  vir- 
ginity ;  and  amalgam,  that  was  her  hu- 
mility ;  and  as  the  face  enters  and  leaves 
the  mirror  without  breaking  the  glass, 
so  Christ  was  conceived  and  bom  of 
Mary  without  injury  to  her  inmiaculato 
virginity, 

Menot  wished  to  degrade  dancing; 
this  is  his  argument :  "  A  dance  is  a  cir- 
cular motion ;  the  motion  of  the  Devil 
is  circular,  therefore  a  dance  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Devil.  But  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Devil's  motion  is  circular 
or  rotary  (DidbcHi  iter  est  drculare)  ? 
Very  plainly  from  the  Scripture :  *  He 
goes  about  (circuit)  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.'  "  A  kind  of  etymological 
argument  was  much  in  favor,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example  from  an  old 
preacher  reported  by  Erasmus:  "My 
brothers,  do  you  understand  Latin  ? 
Let  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  go  to 
sleep  for  a  moment ;  it  will  not  be  long. 
You  others,  listen  to  me.  The  substan- 
tive Jesus  has  only  three  cases,  the 
notninatiVjp,  accusative,  and  ablative.  (L 
am  sorry  for  you,  you  others  who  under- 
stand nothing  of  this.)  Now,  what  do 
these  three  cases  signify?  that  is  the 
question.  Plainly,  they  ^pify  the  Trin- 
ity, the  three  divine  persons  in  one  na- 
ture. But  here  is  still  another  thing : 
of  these  three  cases,  the  first  (mark  it 
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well)  ends  with  the  letter  b,  JesuS  ;  the 
second,  with  an  m,  JesuM  ;  the  third, 
with  a  u,  JesU.  A  great  mystery,  my 
brothers,  a  great  mystery  !  These  three 
final  letters  signify  that  Jesus  is  at  once 
the  highest,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest, 
Bammus^  Medius^  Ultimus,  Divide  now 
the  name  Jesus  into  two  equal  parts ; 
these  represent  the  two  natures  united  . 
in  him,  Je-us.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  s,  which  has  lost  its  compan- 
ions and  is  astonished  to  find  itself 
alone  ?  Patience,  my  brothers,  patience ; 
we  shall  speedily  indemnify  the  s.  The 
Hebrews  call  this  letter  ayn  ;  now,  «y» 
means,  in  good  Scotch,  vyrong^  sin.  After 
that,  what  man  can  be  so  incredulous  as 
to  deny  that  the  Saviour  has  taken  away 
the  sins  of  the  world  ? "  Similar  to  this 
is  the  explanation  which  Albertus  Mag- 
nus (thirteenth  century)  gives  of  the 
name  Mary:  "v,  Medicatrix;  a,  A11&- 
luiatrix;  B,  Reparatrix ;  i,  Bluminatrix ; 
A,  Adjutrix/'  In  an  analogous  passage 
of  Raulin,  a  fable  is  related  which  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  fancy,  and  reminds  one  of 
certain  classical  oracles,  after  which  it 
was  probably  modelled :  "  While  a  cer- 
tain hermit  was  praying  to  be  taught 
the  way  of  salvation,  the  Devil  suddeur 
ly  appeared  to  him  disguised  as  an  an- 
gel of  light.  The  pseudo-angel  informs 
the  hermit  that  God  has  heard  his  pray- 
er and  has  sent  his  messenger  to  tell  his 
servant  the  things  needful  for  salvation. 


The  hermit  must  o£fer  God  three  things : 
a  new  moon,  a  disc  of  the  sun,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  a  rose.  If  he  shall  unite 
these  three  things  and  offer  them  to 
God,  he  will  be  saved.  The  hermit  was 
plunged  in  despair,  not  knowing  the 
meaning  nor  understanding  the  possi- 
bility of  these  requirements ;  when,  sud- 
denly, a  true  angel  appeared  to  him  and 
explained  the  riddle.  The  new  moon 
was  a  crescent,  that  is  to  say,  a  c,  of 
which  it  has  the  form ;  the  d^  of  the  • 
sun  was  an  o ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  rose 
was  an  b  ;  and  these  three  joined  to- 
gether made  Cor,  the  Latin  for  Aeorf." 
God  therefore  simply  demanded  bis 
heart.  The  same  Raulin,  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  of  conversion,  declares 
the  greatest  impediment  to  it  to  be  a 
pampered  body :  "  A  carriage  goes  fast- 
er when  it  is  empty ;  a  boat  not  too 
much  loaded  obeys  better  the  wind  and 
the  oar ;  in  like  manner  the  soul  pro- 
ceeds with  a  lighter  step  when  the  body 
is  not  made  sluggish  and  the  stomach  is 
not  too  full ;  for  then  the  soul  is  sadly 
hindered  by  the  body's  heaviness.  In 
truth,  though  the  serpent  can  turn  his 
head  while  his  belly  rests  close  to  the 
earth,  few  other  animals  can  do  it.  The 
spider  who  goes  so  well  on  his  feet,  can- 
not move  at  all  on  his  back.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  man's  body  cling  to  the 
earth,  his  soul  cannot  take  fiight  to- 
ward heaven." 
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MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD.* 


It  is  seldom  that  so  harmonious  a 
character,  so  womanly  a  nature,  as  those 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  survive  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  literary  career ;  her  exam- 
ple is  seasonable  and  precious  in  these 
days  of  female  self-assertion ;  for  she  not 
only  bravely  vindicated,  in  practice,  the 
rights  of  her  sex  to  work  and  win  in  the 
field  of  the  Avorld,  but  she  did  this  so 
truly  and  tenderly  as  to  conserve  all  the 
privileges  of  womanliood  ;  she  hallowed 
Publicity  by  Duty ;  and  kept  the  gentle 
and  gracious  charm  of  her  nature  and 

*Llfo  and  Letters  of  Mary  Bassell  Mitford. 


the  simple  tastes  of  rural  seclusion  un- 
marred  by  ambition  and  unperverted  by 
vanity. 

In  defining  the  characteristic  develop- 
ment of  an  artist,  in  whatever  sphere, 
we  must  regard  chiefly  what  is  congenial 
to,  or  derived  from,  personal  endow- 
ments, taste,  and  tendencies,  rather  than 
the  kind  of  work  achieved,  which  is  oft- 
en the  result  of  circumstances.  Thus, 
while  Mary  Mitford  wrote  and  published 
poems  in  her  girlhood,  dramas  and  operas 
in  her  prime,  and  a  novel  in  her  old  age, 
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these  literary  labors  were  undertaken 
qaite  as  mucli  from  necessitj  as  taste, 
and  exhibit  all  the  purity  and  grace  of 
purpose,  and  aU  the  deficiencies  of  pas- 
sion and  experience,  incident  to  her  limit- 
ed life  and  womanly  sequestration.  Her 
native  element  was  ruraL  She  was  most 
at  home  when  she  expatiated  on  the 
flowers  and  fields  around  and  the  dogs 
and  birds  beside  her.  She  had  the  con- 
stant and  conscious  sense  of  rural  that 
Lamb  had  of  urban  privileges.  Her  best 
training,  as  a  writer,  was  derived  from 
the  practice  of  writing  letters,  in  the 
freshness  and  facility  of  her  early  years, 
wherein  the  familiar  scenes,  the  daily  in- 
cidents, and  the  mii^or  philosophy  of  life 
in  the  country,  found  yiyacions  and  sym- 
pathetic record ;  and  she  is  best  known  by 
such  pictures  and  pastimes  as  are  elabora- 
ted in  "  Our  Village.'*  Her  visits  to  Lon- 
don were  episodes  in  her  life— memorable 
and  endeared  from  her  social  pleasures 
and  distinction  and  her  literary  tri- 
umphs ;  the  Yocation  which  secured  the 
latter  was  to  her  one  more  of  duty  than 
choice :  its  4rudgery  wearied,  its  respon- 
sibility depressed,  its  vicissitudes  ex- 
hausted her:  **I  would  rather,"  she 
wrote,  "serve  in  a  shop,  rather  scour 
floors,  rather  nurse  children,  than  under- 
go these  interminable  disputes  and  this 
unwomanly  publicity.  If  I  could  but  get 
the  assurance  of  earning  for  my  dear 
father  and  mother  a  humble  competence, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world.  But  for  these  dear  ties,  I  should 
never  write  another  line,  but  go  out  in 
some  situation  as  other  destitute  women 
do."  For  thirty  years,  after  the  impro- 
vidence of  her  fsither  had  dissipated  the 
family  estate,  this  brave  and  affectionate 
woman  supported  her  parents  by  her 
pen,  struggled  with  debt,— was  alter- 
•  nately  the  provider  and  the  nurse ;— a 
rare  and  beautiful  example  of  cheerful 
self-sacrifice  and  filial  devotion.  And  if  we 
look  narrowly  into  the  resources  where- 
by she  was  "  comforted  to  live,"  through 
this  long  trial,  we  shall  find  the  chief  to 
have  been  the  loveliness,  the  peace,  and 
the  presence  of  Nature.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that^ew  women  have  had  such  faith- 
ful, gifted,  and  loving  friends ;  her  corre- 


spondence with  Sir  William  Elford,  Bev. 
William  Harness,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
others,  and  her  intercourse  with  Hayden, 
Kenyon,  Talfourd,  and  scores  of  eminent 
authors,  artists,  and  actors,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  devotion  of  neighbors  and  the 
tributes  of  strangers,  surround  her  career 
with  a  halo  of  love  and  praise.  "  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  thankful,"  she  wrote 
in  her  later  years,  "  for  the  very  great 
goodness  which  I  have  experienced,  all 
through  life,  from  almost  every  one  with 
whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact.'' 
This  spontaneous  kindness  was  not  a 
mere  testimony  to  talent ;  it  was  elicited 
by  the  womanly  qualities  of  the  recipient 
And  it  is  these  very  traits  of  character 
which  emphasize  her  culture  and  her 
work.  She  was  the  least  of  a  sentiment- 
alist, in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term,  of  taj  female  author  of  her  day ; 
she  had  no  lovers,  and  never  indulged  in 
the  girlish  caprices  and  affectation  bred 
of  too  much  and  too  early  female  com- 
panionship. An  only  child,  and  the  friend 
quite  as  much  as  the  protSge  of  idolizing 
parents,  accustomed  to  the  society  of  her 
elders,  an  omniverous  reader,  keenly 
alive  to  intellectual  pleasures,  and  habit- 
uated to  the  freedom  and  freshness,  the 
tranquillity  and  exercise  of  rural  life, — 
her  mind  found  wholesome  scope  and 
vigorous  growth.  \^ith  the  trials  sho 
had  also  the  triumphs  of  authorship; 
callers,  critics,  and  correspondents  en- 
croached upon  her  peace ;  but  the  noble, 
the  gifted,  and  the  illustrious  recognized 
cordially  her  worth ;  with  pecuniary  care 
she  also  had  cheerful  economy ;  with  the 
solitude,  the  solace  of  affection ;  with  ce- 
lebrity, domestic  retirement. 

Many  of  Miss  Mitford's  opinions,  as 
they  find  expression  in  her  letters,  are 
hasty,  premature,  and  superficial ;  but  she 
was  too  candid  not  to  modify  them  when 
better  informed  or  freshly  impressed; 
she  exaggerates  the  merit  of  Napoleon 
Third  quite  as  much  as  she  disparages 
Lafayette;  enthusiastic  in  her  political 
and  impulsive  in  her  literary  estimates, 
she  is  often  inconsistent ;  but  there  is  so 
much  love  of  truth  and  instinctive  acute- 
ness  in  her  judgments,  that  when  not 
satisfactory,  they  are   excusable.    She 
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makes  some  amusing  mistakes  especiallj 
in  what  she  sajs  of  eminent  Americans; 
bat  the  tenor  of  her  correspondence  as 
well  as  her  life  is  so  womanlj,  faithfal, 
fond,  and  intelligent,  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  sympathize  with  and  respect  her.  It 
is  a  cnrions  illostration  of  the  nncon- 
scions  self-deception  of  filial  pietj,  that, 
while  the  mere  facts  of  her  life  evidence 
her  father's  supreme  selfishness,  she  not 
onlj  continued  to  idolize  him  to  the  last, 
but  naively  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Edge  worth,  that  his  daughter 
^  overrates  her  &ther  a  good  deal,  but  the 
mistake  is  so  creditable  to  her  afiTection, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  her 
the  more  for  her  error."  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  yet  noble  in  the  union  of 
a  laborious,  cheerful,  kindly,  and  disin- 
terested life,  with  an  under-current  of 
deep  solicitude  and  a  parallel  experience 
of  care  and  vexation  borne  without  com- 
plaint; a  genuine  womanly  faith  and 
fortitude  bom  of  character,  and  such  cha- 
racter as  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
and  life  in  a  free,  industrial,  and  brave 
land.  In  describing  her  broken  health 
and  its  causes,  when  writing  to  Mrs. 
Browning  in  Italy,  she  says :  "  For  thirty 
years  I  had  perpetual  anxieties  to  en- 
counter, my  parents  to  support,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  to  nurse ;  and  generally  an 
amount  of  labor  a^d  care  such  as  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  woman.  I  had  not 
time  to  take  care  of  myself  and  my 
health." 

We  ascribe  the  independence  and  in- 
sight of  Miss  Mitford,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  heolthfal  influences  under  which 
her  mind  developed ;  good  sense  was  the 
basis  of  her  character ;  she  appreciated 
alike  the  psychological  analysis  of  Bal- 
zac and  the  womanly  wisdom  of  Miss 
Austin,  and  could  equally  enjoy  the  ge- 
nius of  Shakespeare  and  the  tact  and 
taste  of  Madame  de  Sevign6 ;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  fantastic,  the  morbid, 
<T  the  exaggerated  vanity  so  common  in 
literary  development  less  sincere  and 
more  superficial.  Her  instincts  were 
true  and  pure  and  her  tastes  simple ;  ru- 
ral life — its  sequestration  and  serenity, 
its  sights  and  sounds,— kept  sweet  her 
nature  to  the  last ;  the  flowers  and  the 


fields  were  nearer  to  her  than  the  talon^ 
the  air  of  the  conntry  more  gemal  than 
that  of  court  or  theatre ;  she  longed  for 
her  rustic  home  when  in  London;  and  it 
was  there  she  lived  over  her  urban  ex- 
perience with  renewed  zest  and  reminis- 
cent satis&otion.    Glance  over  her  let- 
ters, and  constantly  some  ardent  phrase 
or  tender  mention  suggest  this  love  of 
and  life  in  rural  enjoyment    It  reconcil- 
ed her  to  the  loss  of  fortune  and  turned 
privation   into  pastime;  writing  from 
''  Three-Mile-Ck>mer  Cottage,"  after  leav- 
ing Bertram  House,  she  cheerfully  says 
of  the  change, — ^'  it  is  an  excellent  les- 
son of  condensation— one  which  we  all 
wanted ; "  and  her  regret  for  her  former 
home  was  rather  on  account  of  its  en- 
vironment than   its   intrinsic    luxury: 
"  The  trees  and  fields  and  sunny  hedge- 
rows, however  little   distinguished   by 
picturesque  beauty,  were  to  me  as  old 
friends."    Her  garden  soon  atpned  for 
the   lost  domain;   it  *^ looks  really  di- 
vine," she  writes ;  "  oh  that  you  could 
see  my  chrysanthemums !    The  convol- 
vulus major  is  in  great  beauty,  so  are 
my  geraniums  and   a  certain  exquisite 
carmine  pink,  also  a  delicate  white  pea." 
The  Virginia  fiax,  the  moth  mullein  peri- 
winkles, wood-sorrel,  anemones,  asters, 
violets,  and  ranunculus  are  as  fondly  and 
frequently  noted  in  her  letters,  as  the 
latest  Waverley  or  the  new  poem. 

To  the  love  of  scenery,  trees,  and 
flowers,  Miss  Mitford  added  another  rural 
idiosyncrasy — an  affection  for,  and  inter- 
est in,  animals  and  birds,  whereby  they 
became  delightful  subjects  of  observa- 
tion and  cherished  companions :  she 
greets  them  when  absent  and  records 
their  traits  in  her  correspondence ;  kine 
and  owls,  beetles  and  butterflies,  cats, 
dogs,  and  horses  are  fondly  characterized 
by  her  lively  pen :  "  all  dogs  follow  me," 
she  writes ;  her  description  of  Dash,  a 
favorite  hound,  is  a  portrait  wortliy  of 
Landseer :  "  I  love,"  she  says,  "  to  feed 
Flush  and  to  see  my  tame  pigeons  feed 
at  the  window,  and  the  saucy  lien  tap 
the  glass."  To  her  the  most  available 
and  familiar  pleasures  sufliced :  ^^  I  am 
going  to  Heading  Fair  in  a  real  market- 
cart,  which  will    be    delightful,"  she 
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writes;  and,  elsewhere,  '*I  take  long 
walks  and  get  wet  through ;  I  nnrse  my 
flowers ;  I  write  long  letters  and  I  read 
all  sorts  of  hooks.*'  Her  dramas  are 
rarel J  acted,  her  novel  little  read ;  hnt 
the  faithfiil  record  of  her  life  as  a  rural- 
ist — her  '*  sketches  of  country  manners, 
scenery,  and  character,  with  some  story 
intermingled  by  nnity  of  locality  and 
purpose,"  as  she  describes  "Our  Vil- 
lage," will  always  find  gratefhl  readers 
among  those  whose  taste  is  unperrerted 
and  whose  observation  is  kindly,  true, 
and  humorous.  The  "quiet,  peaceable 
people  "  among  whom  she  lived, — her 
farmer-neighbors — bore  her  parents  and 
herself  to  their  graves — though  the  no- 
bly-born and  the  gifted  were  their 
mourners.    On  the  seventh  of  January, 


1855,  she  wrote,  from  her  arm-chair  in 
the  little  cottage  at  Swallowsfield,  to  an 
old  friend :  "  It  has  pleased  Providence 
to  preserve  to  roe  my  calmness  of  mind 
and  clearness  of  intellect,  and  also  my 
power  of  reading  by  day  and  by  night ; 
and  what  is  Hill  more,  my  love  of  poetry 
and  literature,  my  cheerfulness,  and  my 
enjoyment  of  little  things.  This  very 
day,  not  only  my  common  pensioners, 
the  dear  robins,  but  a  saucy  troop  of 
sparrows  and'  a  little  shiny  bird  of  pas- 
sage, whose  name  I  forget,  have  all  been 
pecking  at  the  tray  of  crumbs  outside 
the  window."  This  "  simple  transcript 
of  natural  feeling,"  bom  of  rural  affin- 
ities, is  her  most  characteristic  epitaph; 
five  days  after  writing  it,  she  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight 
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A  POMPETAN  ENIGMA 


It  was  the  Oxford  student  who  sum- 
med up  the  topia  Yet  it  was  hardly 
in  a  spirit  of  argument  that  he  spoke ; 
for,  taking  impulse  firom  a  casual  sug- 
gestion by  the  archseologist,  he  had 
monopolized  the  whole  conversation, 
giving  his  views  rather  as  an  essayist 
than  a  controversialist — caring  little,  in 
fact,  whether  he  produced  conviction 
or  not,  so  long  as  he  could  give  vent  to 
the  metaphysical  theories  with  which 
his  late  university  studies  had  imbued 
his  mind. 

"  It  is  evident  that  our  reason  can  tell 
us  little  about  it,"  he  said.  "  Yet  we 
know  that  there  have  been  persons  who 
believed  they  could  faintly  recall  a  pre- 
vious existence,  and  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  all  these  were  led  away 
simply  by  baseless  fandes.  We  also 
know  that  well-accredited  instancea  are 
on  record,  giving  cogency  and  even 
probability  to  the  theory.  And  though 
the  circumstances  of  these  instances  may 
be  so  contradictory  in  their  several  rela- 
tions that  no  well-established  principle 
can  be  elucidated  firom  them,  and  we  can 
only  remain  startled  and  puzzledi  as 
witii  a  mystery  which  cannot  be  imraY- 


eUed,  yet  the  possibility  remains,  that 
this  may  not  be  our  only  life,  but  that 
we  have  already  lived  down  through  a 
train  of  past  existences,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  eternal  future." 

With  that  conclusion,  he  folded  his 
napkin,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
response,  left  the  table.  At  first  sight 
his  words  did  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  impression.  The  table  at  the  Ho- 
tel Vittoria  was  a  long  one,  and  those 
who  sat  at  the  fUrther  end  could  not 
have  heard  a  word.  Nearer  by  were 
the  English  Life  Guard's  major  and  his 
wife;  but  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  before  them,  not  appearing 
even  to  listen,  lest  the  act  might  encour- 
age the  young  student  to  claim  future 
acquaintance  with  them.  At  the  other 
side  were  the  two  spectacled  Kentucky 
girls,  with  their  spectacled  father ;  but 
they  were  too  absorbingly  engrossed 
with  the  lava  earrings,  bracelets,  and 
shirt-studs  which  they  had  purchased 
that  morning,  and  now  ecstatically  wore 
in  gay,  glittering  profusion.  For  the  in- 
stant, I  believed  that  my  cousin  Estelle 
had  not  been  listening,  for  she  sat  be- 
ride  her  father,  carelessly  separating  an 
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orange  upon  her  plate,  and  seemed  all 
the  while  immersed  in  silent  abstrac- 
tion. Bat  when  she  lifted  her  head,  I 
could  see  that  there  was  a  slight  flush 
upon  her  face,  and  a  certain  suggestion 
of  deep  thought  in  her  eyes. 

"  There  may  be  something  in  it,  after 
all,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  I  have 
often  thought —  " 

"Now,  my  dear  young  lady,"  inter- 
rupted the  archaeologist,  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand — and  he  was  such  a  gentle, 
inoffensive,  fatherly  old  man,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  resenting  what,  in 
another  person,  might  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  freedom  of  address — "  now, 
my  dear  young  lady,  do  not  be  tempt- 
ed by  any  such  vain  imaginings.  Take 
the  word  of  one  who  has  thought  and 
studied  much,  and  can  tell  you  almost 
of  a  certainty,  as  far  as  these  things  can 
be  made  certain,  tliat  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  such  a  theory." 

She  seemed  about  to  reply,  but  at  that 
moment  her  father,  having  finished  his 
last  glass  of  Capri,  arose,  and  Estelle 
and  myself  accompanied  him.  From 
the  dining-room  we  passed  through  the 
outer  saloon;  and  as  the  evening  had 
not  yet  set  in,  we  gathered  together 
upon  one  of  the  balconies  which  adorn 
the  hotel-front. 

Whoever  has  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
Vittoria,  will  not  forget  the  charming 
scene  upon  which  these  balconies  look 
out.  In  the  morning,  indeed,  they  are 
but  little  resorted  to,  for  the  sun  glows 
hot  and  strong  upon  them;  but,  later 
in  the  day,  they  reveal  to  the  lounger 
a  most  enchanting  combination  of  ex- 
citement, vivacity,  and  natural  beauty. 
Then,  the  paved  road  in  front  swarms 
with  elegant  carriages,  coursing  idly  up 
and  down,  or  returning  from  excursions 
to  Baiffi  and  Pozzuoli ;  while  now  and 
then,  mingled  with  the  gay  pleasure- 
parties,  comes  a  heavy  cart  drawn  by 
coupled  ox  and  mule,  or  a  light  wagon 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  passengers  crowd- 
ed together  within  it.  At  the  further 
side  of  the  road  lies  the  Villa  Reale ; 
its  pleasant  mass  of  thick  foliage  here 
and  there  relieved  by  white  marble 
itatnes,  and  its  avenues  swarming  with 


crowds  of  promenaders.  Still  further 
beyond  is  the  bay — at  times  blue,  un- 
ruffled, and  glassy,  aud  again  stirred  by 
strong  breezes  from  the  open  sea  out- 
side, but  always,  in  its  deep,  broad 
setting  of  olive-crowned  hills  and  shin- 
ing villas,  a  scene  of  loveliness  rarely 
elsewhere  equalled.  Gathered  together 
upon  our  balcony,  we  now  stood  gazing 
upon  this  picture,  and  turning  lazily 
from  Vesuvius,  with  its  crown  of  gray 
smoke,  to  Capri,  with  its  turret-shaped 
crags  thrown  dear  and  distinct  against 
the  afternoon  sky — all  three  of  us  keep- 
ing indolent  silence,  and  fast  falling 
into  a  state  of  listless  repose,  until 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  archs- 
ologist. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  gentle,  in- 
ofiensive  old  man.  I  will  go  further, 
and  bear  my  testimony  to  his  being 
the  most  quiet,  simple-hearted,  courte- 
ous gentleman  whom  I  had  ever  met. 
Whether  there  had  ever  been  any  dis- 
agreeable traits  in  his  character,  I  can- 
not tell.  If  so,  his  present  tranquil  ex- 
istence had  certainly  obliterated  them, 
creating  in  him  a  disposition  remark- 
able for  its  perfect  suavity,  sincerity, 
and  kindliness.  Having  a  natural  love 
for  archseology  and  art,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  for  many  years  had 
resided  in  Naples,  exploring,  arranging, 
and  classifying  the  relics  of  the  past. 
Not  that  he  had  really  accomplished 
much,  for  the  whole  ground  had  been 
already  gone  over  so  thoroughly  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  gleaned.  But  that 
life  of  calm  contentment  suited  him 
well;  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  upon  the  track  of  a  new  discov- 
ery— ^loving  each  development  for  it- 
self alone,  and  imambitiously  caring 
little  that  he  was  not  the  first  finder, 
but  merely  one  of  an  equally  interested 
throng.  He  was  said  to  be  wealthy; 
but  in  his  eyes  there  was  nothing  half  so 
precious  as  the  few  choice  relics  which 
he  had  collected.  A  coin,  a  medal,  a 
bronze  image — any  of  these  was  a  well- 
spring  of  satisfaction  to  him,  and  in  ob- 
taining it  lay  the  only  flaw  in  his  rigorous 
probity.  What  collector,  indeed,  can  re- 
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Bist  every  temptation  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  master-passion  ?  I  have  known 
the  most  honorable  men  use  trickery  to 
gain  possession  of  a  coyeted  rare  book 
or  engraving.  In  like  manner,  though 
the  archseologist  would  not  for  the  world 
have  robbed  the  Museo  Bourbonico,  it  is 
probable  that  many  a  choice  relic  which 
should  have  adorned  its  cabinet  came 
into  his  custody  instead ;  he,  with  cau- 
tious reticence,  forbearing  to  question 
too  closely  the  government  explorers 
who  offered  them  to  him  for  sale. 

"  For  thirty  years,"  the  archsologist 
softly  said,  in  evident  continuation  of 
the  former  topic,  "have  I  here  gazed 
wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  dead  past, 
yet  have  I  never  seen  any  thing  which 
could  encourage  a  belief  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  former  existence  to  any  one 
now  living.  This  is  the  grave  of  na- 
tions The  Italians  now,  the  Romans 
then ;  further  back,  the  Greek  colonies ; 
and  who  beyond  them  in  the  far-distant 
past  ?  The  tomb  of  cities,  too — ^Naples, 
Neapolis,  Parthenope;  and  what  before 
that  ?  Something,  we  are  sure,  though 
now  the  record  of  it  is  lost  Daily  we 
disinter  these  dead  remains,  but  never  is 
there  any  life-revival.  Wfiere  else  than 
here,  in  this  lap  of  luxurious  earthly 
beauty,  would  the  past  soul  most  wish 
to  live  again;  or  the  soul  which  now 
lives  be  more  easily  led  to  remember  a 
former  life?  Nay,  the  living  simply 
succeed  each  other;  they  do  not  live 
again.'' 

"  But  yet,"  remarked  Estelle,  the  foi^ 
mer  flush  again  deepening  upon  her  fitce, 
and  the  old  expression  of  subtle  thought 
stealing  over  it,  as  if  trom  the  influence 
of  a  fancy  too  firmly  seated  to  be  at 
once  repulsed,  "  even  as  I  now  look  upon 
this  scene,  it  seems  as  though  in  past 
times  I  must  have—  " 

*^  Think  it  not  I "  interrupted  the  other. 
"  Let  not  such  idle  fancies  gain  domin- 
ion over  you.  They  will  only  bring  un- 
satisfactory longings  by  day  and  troub- 
lous dreams  by  night.  Rather  turn  to 
other  things.  Where  have  yon  lately 
been?" 

She  had  been  to  Baisd  last,  and  the 
day  before  that  had  simply  wandered 


oflf  on  foot  to  Virgil's  tomb.  The  pre- 
vious week,  to  Capri  aud  Sorrento.  She 
had  hoped  to  go  to  Paestum  also ;  but 
the  brigands  had  been  heard  of  along 
that  route,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
considered  a  young  lady's  ears  worth 
full  as  large  a  ransom  as  those  of  coarse, 
commonplace  men.  And  on  Thursday 
she  had  taken  her  third  ride  to  Pom- 
peii. 

"  And  there  ?  " 

There,  of  course,  she  had  run  over 
the  amphitheatre  again,  and  strolled 
through  the  street  of  tombs.  Then,  to 
the  House  of  Diomede,  where,  however, 
she  did  not  tarry  long,  having  been  there 
so  often  before.  What  did  she  admire 
the  most  ?  It  was  hard  to  tell.  Every 
thing  was  pleasant  to  her  eyes — the 
fountains,  the  altars,  and  the  frescoes, 
and  last,  but  not  least.  Signer  Fiorelli's 
plaster  restorations  of  buried  bodies 
were — 

"  Not  only  not  least,  but  greatest  and 
most  wonderful  of  all  I"  interrupted 
the  archffiologist,  in  an  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  for  he  felt  a  peculiar  regard 
for  these  restorations,  believing — ^with 
what  truth  I  never  could  ascertain — 
that  he  himself  had  suggested  the  pro- 
cess. Certainly,  whether  entitled  to  any 
personal  merit  in  the  matter  or  not,  he 
was  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  results,  since  for  years 
there  had  not  been  any  more  interesting 
occurrence  in  the  antiquarian  world.  To 
entertain  the  conception  that  those  bod- 
ies which,  so  many  centuries  ago,  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of  mephitic 
fumes,  might,  in  their  subsequent  de- 
cay and  passing  away  into  nothiugness, 
have  left  in  the  surrounding  ashes  a 
hardened  mould  into  which  could  be 
poured  the  liquid  plaster,  and  thereby 
every  line  and  feature  of  the  originals 
be  reproduced  with  faithftQ  exactness, 
was  a  magnificent  effort  of  human  gen- 
ius, deserving  lasting  credit  even  had 
the  experiment  failed,  instead. of  cul- 
minating in  such  wonderful  results. 

"  Greatest,  indeed,  of  all  I "  he  re- 
peated ;  and  for  the  instant  he  seemed 
lost  in  a  reverie,  his  mind  apparently 
dwelling  again,  as  his  actual  vision  al- 
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most  daily  did,  upon  that  prostrate 
mother  and  daughter,  who,  at  the  Pom- 
peian  Museum,  reSnacted  in  snow-white 
plaster  their  death-stricken  writhings  of 
dghteen  centuries  ago.  "  But  jet^  there 
may  be  even  greater  results  before  us 
than  these,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 
«<  This  morning  there  has  been  found  at 
Pompeii  still  another  mound,  enclosing 
the  empty  mould  of  an  once  buried  fig- 
ure. To-morrow  we  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  it  Would  any  of 
you  care  to  witness  the  process  ?  If  so, 
I  will  conduct  you  thither  with  me." 

We  all  at  once  spoke  the  word,  for  it 
was  an  offer  which  could  not  fail  to 
please  us ;  while  to  Estelle  the  sagges- 
tion  seemed  to  give  especial  delight, 
since  the  proposed  process  was  not  only 
in  itself  a  eomparatiyely  noyel  one,  but 
there  was  the  additional  exclusive  charm 
of  witnessing  a  scene  to  which,  Arom  its 
nature,  only  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons could  have  access.  Therefore  she 
gave  way  to  an  instant  outburst  of  de- 
light, and  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  party. 

But  when  the  next  morning  came,  her 
mood  seemed  to  hare  changed.  It  was, 
above  all  others,  a  day  in  which  to  have 
enjoyed  one's  self.  The  sun  was  bright, 
the  air  clear,  and  a  not  too  violent  breeze 
rolled  in  from  the  sea ;  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  life;  song  and  laughter 
were  everywhere  heard ;  wandering  min- 
strels went  about  and  gathered  up  un- 
wonted contributions  from  cheerily  dis- 
posed listeners ;  the  Ghlaja  was  throng- 
ed with  carriages ;  even  the  yellow-jack- 
eted prisoners  who  worked  in  the  stone- 
quarries  handled  their  picks  with  the 
air  of  persons  who  loved  the  occupation. 
Estelle  alone  seemed  dull  and  unani- 
mated.  She  had  passed  an  unpleasant 
night,  she  explained.  Dreadful  dreams 
had  disturbed  her,  though  she  could  not 
now  recall  them.  There  was  merely  the 
dull,  aching  sense  of  having  been  assail- 
ed by  some  disagreeable  influence.  It 
would  probably  soon  pass  away.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  she  would  not  go  upon 
the  excursion  to  Pompeii.  It  would  be 
enough,  after  all,  to  learn  of  the  result. 

Hearing  all  this,  I  felt  ill  at  heart,  for 


I  had  never  before  seen  her  in  such  a 
listless  state,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  could  not  altogether  be  imputed  to 
a  restless  night.  My  own  anticipated 
pleasure  for  the  day  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  I  could  only  think  of  the 
forced  expression  of  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  had  bidden  us  good-by.  It 
affected  my  spirits  in  every  way,  so  that 
I  took  but  little  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day,  and  must  have  made 
a  poor  appearance  before  the  Signor, 
who  must  naturally  have  desired  that 
the  favored  few  spectators  should  be 
attentive  and  sympathetic.  So  that, 
when  he  had  watched  the  last  drop  of 
the  liquid  plaster  sink  through  the  caie- 
ftdly  prepared  hole  in  the  little  ash- 
colored  motmd,  and  turning  around, 
predicted  success,  I  manifested  but  tri- 
fling interest,  and  merely  accompanied 
the  hopes  and  congratulations  of  the 
others  with  a  faint,  meaningless  mur- 
mur. Nay,  more ;  that  sad  expression 
of  Estelle^s  seemed  to  accompany  me 
during  the  whole  journey  back,  like  a 
ghostly  visitor,  making  me  lifeless  and 
unappreciative  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
vailing exhilaration,  and  all  I  cared  for 
was  to  see  her  again. 

She  lay  upon  a  lounge,  and  was  still 
desponding.  Her  face,  which  in  the 
morning  had  been  flushed,  was  now 
pale  and  death-like ;  yet  she  would  not 
acknowledge  that  she  was  ill.  At  one 
time  during  the  day,  it  is  trae,  there 
had  come  a  sudden  chill  upon  her,  last- 
ing for  several  minutes,  but  that  had 
passed  away.  Now  she  was  well  again 
— all  except  that  strange  heaviness  of 
heart,  which,  doubtless,  would  soon  dis- 
appear. As  she  spoke,  I  gazed  at  her 
intently,  but  beyond  the  paleness  could 
detect  no  appearance  of  illness.  Might 
not  her  loss  of  spirits  be  the  premoni- 
tion of  Naples'  fever  ?  I  privately  con- 
sulted a  physician,  who,  making  a  fur- 
tive visit,  to  my  great  relief  attributed 
her  condition  to  simple  weariness,  and 
predicted  that  rest  and  absence  from  ex- 
citement would  soon  restore  her. 

So  for  a  few  days,  during  which  she 
seemed  to  have  a  partial  recovery — ^that 
is  to  say,  her  bodily  strength  became 
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sonovhat  renewed,  and  »te  loat  a  little 
of  the  pallor  ot  her  completion,  though 
her  rocefaOedtoTcgainits  furmer fresh, 
healthy  glow.  She  loal,  ahio,  mach  of 
her  deep  depresdon  of  epirits,  thoagh 
uot  entircljr,  eincc  her  usual  gajcty  and 
elasticity  fiiiled  to  retnm.  On  the  con- 
trary, alie  became  qniet  and  nnimpalwve, 
appearing  like  one  wlio,  while  under  tbc 
influence  of  some  deep-Beoted  conTiction 
that  cannot  bo  thrown  off,  yet  remains 
sufficiently  self-poasossed  to  simulate  an 
unfcU  composure.  Altogether,  it  was, 
perhaps,  an  improTemect  upon  her  for- 
mer state,  and  yet  almost  equally  dig- 
tressing,  since  it  seemed  to  betoken  some 
permanent  relapse  from  her  customary 
Tivacity, 

Upon  the  fourth  day  thearchxologist 
entered  iu  a  state  of  strong  excitement, 
Ilia  eyes  kindling  with  an  unwonted 
gleam,  while  he  threw'  his  arms  orer  his 
head,  as  though  he  would  give  vent  to 
a  hnsky  cheer. 

"  Success  I  A  great  success  1 "  he 
cried. 

"  In  nhat  I  "  I  asked. 
'  In  our  late  attempt — in  the  attempt 
oi  Signoi  Fiorellt  and  myself.  Lo  1  the 
flgoro  has  come  forth  clear  and  bright 
as  a  coin  from  its  die  I  And  what  a 
figure  1  Will  you  see  it  9  Come,  now, 
nith  me,  and  you  shall  hare  all  the 
glory  of  a  first  inspection.  The  SIgnor 
ia  even  now  decorating  it  for  its  earliest , 
public  exhibition." 

I  looked  at  Estalle  inqulriogly,  know- 
ing how  important  it  was  that  she  should 
dzcrt  herself,  but  fearing  lest  she  might 
rufuso.  But  she,  seeing  my  anxiety,  made 
no  objection;  and  quietly  patting  away 
her  writing,  expressed  her  willingness 
to  gratlty  aa.  But  how  different,  alas, 
was  her  sad,  methodical  air  from  the 
joyous  tone  with  which,  only  a  week 
before,  she  would  bavo  greeted  the  op- 
portunity 1 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  archttologist. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  regard 
this  new  acquisition  of  mine.  How  or 
whence  I  bare  obtained  it  I  must  not 
tell.  Wo  collectors  do  not  too  freely 
publish  such  things.  It  ia  aofficient  that 
I  poaeesa  tbc  prize,  and  that  there  are 


others  wbo  have  foiled  to  gain  it,  and 
will  enry  me  all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

With  that  be  produced  bis  treasuru — 
an  ancient  ring,  somewhat  discolored 
and  encrusted,  but  perfect  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  band  was  of  a  commonplace 
pattern,  representing  the  twisted  ser- 
pent BO  often  adopted  for  antique  orna- 
mentation ;  differing  from  any  article  of 
the  kind  which  I  had  ever  before  seen 
only  in  this  respect,  that  the  serpent's 
jaws  held  a  thin  gold  plate  shaped  like 
a  punter's  palate,  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  which  was  engraved  a  mysterious 
hieroglyphic,  which  might  have  been  a 
charm  from  evil,  but  more  likely  was 
simply  some  family  monogram  of  the 
period.  Handing  thia  to  EsteUe,  the 
arcbEoIogist  awuted  her  judgment,  not 
feeling  at  all  hurt  by  the  listless  afr  with 
which  she  received  it,  for  that  had  now 
come  to  be  her  recognized  mood.  But 
wo  were  both  greatly  astonished  at  wit- 
neising  her  sudden  animation  after  her 
first  hasty  glance  upon  the  trinket.  In 
her  eye  there  was  a  flash  of  intelligence, 
almost  of  recognition,  as  it  seemed  to 
me ;  dying  out  in  an  instant,  however, 
and  giving  way  to  a  look  of  keen,  yet 
puzzled  tboughtfulneas,  as  though  it  had 
been  driven  pway  by  some  baffling,  in- 
tricate conception.  Then,  in  a  tone  of 
eager  excitement,  she  exclsjmed  : 

'■  Where— where  did  yon  obtain  thia  ?  " 

"And  why  do  you  ask  t"  bo  inquired. 

"  Because — it  aecms  to  me^no,  it  is 
all  gone  from  me  now ; "  and  the  gleam 
of  quickened  intelligence  seemed  to 
pn?s  away  from  her  face,  as  the  sunlight 
fades  off  a  wall,  leaving  there  once  more 
only  her  now  usual  expression  of  dull, 
rapid  lifeleaaneas.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  thought  that  bad  just  quickened 
her  into  this  unlooked-for  impulsive- 
ness, it  had  evidently  been  too  fleeting 
and  transitory  for  her  to  grasp  it  under- 
standingly. 

"  Does  the  ring  please  yon  t  Would 
you  wear  it  yourself  ( "  aaid  the  archte- 
ologist,  "Then  do  bo.  It  is  youra,  ray 
dear  young  lady.    I  care  no  longer  for 
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npon  her  forefinger ;  while  it  seemed  as 
though  she  almost  forgot  to  thank  him 
for  tiie  sacrifice,  unless  by  the  eager^ 
pleasure  which  her  face  expressed.  I 
was  surprised  at  this  singular  impul- 
siyeness  which  had  led  the  archsologist 
to  yield  up  to  her  a  relic  so  highly  val- 
ued, that,  in  any  ordinary  mood,  half 
a  yearns  income  would  not  have  pur- 
chased it  from  him ;  knowing,  too,  that 
he  now  surrendered  it  to  one  who  might 
not  fully  appreciate  it,  but  might  rath- 
er, with  girlish  wilfulness,  admire  it  for 
a  day  only  by  reason  of  its  oddity,  and 
then  most  likely  lose  it,  or  destroy  its 
identity  by  changing  it  into  a  breastpin 
or  fastening  for  the  hair.  I  was  almost 
as  greatly  surprised  that  she  could  so 
readily,  almost  so  graspingly,  have  ac- 
cepted the  gift ;  for  I  had  always  no- 
ticed that  she  was  peculiarly  reserved 
in  such  matters,  never  receiving  favors 
from  any  others  than  those  who  had  the 
natural  right  to  bestow  them.  But  I 
resolutely  drove  all  idle  speculations 
from  my  mind,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  set  out  for  Pompeii 

There  we  found  the  Signor  Fiorelli 
engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touch- 
es to  his  new  treasure,  preparatory  to  a 
more  public  exhibition  of  it.  The  fig- 
ure was  raised  upon  a  stand  breast-high, 
and  some  drapery  had  been  suspended 
at  a  little  distance  behind,  in  order  to 
control  the  light  into  additional  efiect- 
ivcness.  Skilled  workmen  had  artistic- 
ally smoothed  down  a  few  irregularities 
upon  the  surface,  conscientiously  con- 
fining their  labor,  however,  to  such  de- 
fects as  had  manifestly  originated  from 
an  insufiiciency  in  the  fiow  of  the  liquid  ' 
plaster,  rather  than  from  any  blemish 
in  the  mould  itself.  But  these  irregu- 
larities were  few ;  for  the  figure  was  far 
less  imperfect  than  any  which  had  al- 
ready been  thus  prepared.  The  previous 
ones  were  mostly  rough  in  appearance, 
displaying  little  more  than  a  gnarled 
and  distorted  outline;  but  this  figure, 
owing,  probably,  to  some  peculiar  fine- 
ness and  softness  of  the  dust-deposit 
which  had  covered  it,  exhibited  much 
of  the  smoothness  of  chiselled  marble. 
Some  portions  had  disappeared,  it  is 


true.  One  hand  was  missing,  and  also 
certain  folds  of  the  dress;  but  these 
were  trivial  defects,  altogether  redeem- 
ed by  the  perfection  with  which  the 
face,  the  most  desirable  portion  of  all, 
had  been  preserved. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  of  some 
eighteen  years.  She  lay  upon  her  side, 
not  with  the  limbs  distorted  or  writh- 
ing, as  in  other  instances,  but  stretched 
out  in  seemingly  quiet  repose.  Tho 
fingers  of  the  hand  that  had  been  pre- 
served were  gently  relaxed,  and  the  per- 
fectly moulded  face  bore  a  sweet  smile, 
as  though  she  had  fallen  asleep  with  a 
pleasant  dream.  What  must  have  been 
that  dream,  to  have  left  its  impress  of 
serenity  upon  the  mould  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  I  It  is  probable  that  she 
had  been  thrown  into  a  slumber  by  some 
soothing  infiuence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  this  state  had  known  no 
awakening,  but  there  had  been  quietly 
covered  up  with  the  fine  dust,  as  with 
a  mantle  of  falling  snow.  It  was  prob- 
able, also,  that  she  had  been  of  patri- 
cian rank ;  and  this  we  conjectured  from 
the  apparent  texture  of  her  raiment, 
there  being  upon  her  neck  and  remain- 
ing hand  no  indication  of  jewelry  or 
other  rich  adornments. 

So  entirely  life-like  were  the  features, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  I  stood 
not  in  the  presence  of  a  sleeping  girl 
who  might  any  moment  awaken,  but 
rather  beside  a  mere  effigy  of  \^hat  had 
been  a  human  being  so  many  centu- 
ries ago.  Then,  as  I  gazed,  a  startling 
thought  began  to  creep  stealthily  into 
my  mind.  That  low,  broad  forehead, 
partly  shaded  with  voluminous  curls, 
the  aquiline  nose,  the  full  lips,  the  very 
shape  of  the  face — of  whom  did  all 
these  remind  me?  But,  happening  to 
look  towards  Estelle,  I  saw  at  once 
the  real  truthfulness  of  the  likeness, 
and  my  blood  seemed  to  run  cold  with 
a  premonition  of  something  which 
could  not  be  explained.  Again  I  strove 
to  calm  myself.  A  mere  coincidence, 
of  course;  what  else  could  it  be? 
And  did  any  one  besides  me  perceive 
the  strange  resemblance?  Glancing 
stealthily  tit   Estelle,  I  saw  that  ehe« 
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at  least,  was  unaware  of  it  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  any  one  to  detect  his 
own  likeness  to  another.  But  even  in 
Estclle  there  seemed  to  be  some  unde- 
Teloped,  indefinable  impression  of  a 
mystery,  for  she  stood  gazing  steadfast- 
ly at  the  figure,  her  face  instinct  with 
certain  subtle  appearances  of  troubled 
and  perplexed  emotion,  which  swept 
over  it  in  regular  gradation,  like  the 
fiuz  and  reflux  of  the  tide  upon  the 
seashore.  Then  I  turned  towards  the 
archseologist,  with  little  expectation, 
however,  of  finding  any  similar  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  That  man  of  mere 
fact,  accustomed  to  decipher  inscrip- 
tions upon  broken  columns  and  rusty 
coins,  but,  in  his  natural  blindness  and 
incapacity  in  other  respects,  unable  to 
read  the  human  countenance — what,  in- 
deed, would  he  be  apt  to  notice  ?  But 
I  saw  almost  with  horror  that  he  also 
was  observant  of  the  singular  likeness, 
lie  stood  wonder-stricken  and  puzzled, 
tiuming  alternately  from  the  figure  to 
Estelle  and  back  again  in  mute  com- 
parison of  the  two.  Surely  it  would 
not  do  for  him  thus  to  act,  for  he  could 
not  fail  shortly  to  awaken  her  suspi- 
cions. With  some  feeble  pretence  of 
consultation  upon  the  use  or  merits  of 
other  curiosities  in  the  same  room,  I 
therefore  drew  him  into  a  corner,  when 
suddenly — 

Even  now,  as  I  write,  I  can  hear  the 
sound  ringing  in  my  ears,  so  deeply  has 
it  left  its  yibrations  upon  my  memory. 
For  not  only  was  it  a  loud,  shrill  cry, 
in  its  mingled  terror  and  despair  un- 
like any  sound  which  I  had  ever  before 
heard,  but  with  it  there  darted  into  my 
mind,  as  with  an  electric  shock,  a  full- 
er realization  than  ever  of  a  possible 
tragedy  hidden  under  all  this  mystery. 
Turning  instantly,  we  saw  Estelle  lying 
senseless  upon  the  floor  at  the  side  of 
the  figure's  pedestal.  Even  at  that  mo- 
ment, though  it  was  but  a  second  be- 
fore we  lifted  her,  I  could  not  fail  to 
notice  how  the  resemblance  was  increas- 
ed ;  for  it  chanced  that  she  lay  almost 
in  the  same  position  as  the  figure,  upon 
her  aido,  with  one  arm  fallen  in  front, 
her  ikce  turned  partially  upward,  and 
TOU  V. — bi* 


her  hair  slightly  shading  her  forehead ; 
while  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
cheeks  were  now  so  deathly  white  as 
almost  to  vie  with  the  senseless  plaster. 

Tenderly  lifting  her,  we  placed  her 
in  the  carriage  and  drove  home.  For 
a  while  she  continued  insensible,  but 
towards  the  end  partially  recovered,  so 
that  we  could  carry  her  into  her  own 
room  without  attracting  unusual  notice. 
There  we  laid  her  upon  a  sofa,  and 
made  to  her  father  the  most  plausible 
statement  of  the  a£fair  that  we  could. 
For  there  was  no  need  to  tell  that  bro- 
ken old  man,  himself  travelling  for  his 
health,  the  whole  story  of  the  scene. 
Ho  could  not  have  comprehended  it; 
in  fact,  had  I  striven  to  tell  him  only 
that  which  I  myself  comprehended,  I 
could  not  have  advanced  much  beyond 
the  beginning.  Therefore  we  made 
some  conmionplace  pretence  of  a  faint- 
ing from  the  heat  of  the  gallery  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  ride ;  and  so,  having 
seen  her  somewhat  further  restored,  we 
left  her  to  his  care. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  yet  all  the  while 
fearing  the  worst.  So  that,  when  I 
again  saw  her,  I  was  less  surprised  than 
shocked  at  the  difference  which  a  few 
hours  had  made  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  stronger,  indeed,  and  could 
converse  calmly  and  collectedly;  and 
though  her  color  had  not  returned,  she 
had  lost  something  of  that  ghastly 
white  tint  which  had  so  wonderfully 
completed  her  resemblance  to  the  Pom- 
peian  figure.  But  her  cheeks,  which 
only  a  week  before  had  been  so  full 
and  rounded,  were  now  sunken  in  as 
from  a  month's  illness,  and  harsh  lines 
appeared  in  her  face —lines,  seemingly, 
of  sombre  care  and  heart-sick  weari- 
ness— and,  worse  than  all,  there  was  a 
settled  rigid  expression  of  hopelessness 
in  her  eyes,  filing  me  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

Assumhig,  however,  a  lively  demean- 
or, I  talked  of  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  see- 
ing her  so  far  recovered,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  another  day  of  rest  would 
enable  her  to  resume  her  customary  ex- 
cursions ;  dilated  a  little  upon  the  cul 
pability  of  the  custodians  of  the  mu 
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seum  in  overheating  it  as  they  had  yes- 
terday done;  wondered  how  any  one 
could  have  endured  that  atmosphere; 
stated  my  firm  conviction  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  I  also  must  have  succumbed 
— and  the  like.  She  listened  to  me  in 
silence,  her  large  eyes  dwelling  with 
calm  incredulity  upon  my  face.  Then, 
partially  raising  herself  from  the  pillow, 
she  said : 

"All  this,  cousin,  is  but  a  kindly 
pretence  upon  your  part.  It  may  not 
seem  gentle  for  me  to  say  so,  but  why 
should  I  hide  the  truth,  and  thus  let 
you  go  on  in  your  vain  attempts  to 
cheer  me?  No,  better  let  us  at  once 
come  to  an  understanding.  Since  see- 
ing you  last,  I  have  reflected  much — 
have  dreamed  much — and  I  know  for  a 
certainty —  " 

"Know  what?"  I  inquired,  seeing 
that  she  hesitated. 

"  I  know,"  she  continued,  as  calmly  as 
though  she  were  stating  some  self-evi- 
dent mathematical  proposition,  "that, 
centuries  ago,  I  lived — that  I  was  the 
original  of  that  sleeping  figure  at  the 
museum." 

I  started  as  though  I  had  been  stung ; 
for  she  had  been  speaking  so  coUectedly 
and  deliberately,  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts  than  to  hear  her 
promulgate  any  such  mystery.  Those 
must  be  the  words  of  an  unsettled  mind, 
indeed;  and  I  looked  steadfastly  into 
her  eyes,  searching  there  for  the  wild 
gleam  of  insanity,  and  wondering  what 
would  be  her  next  errant  impulse. 

"  You  think  me  beside  myself?  "  she 
continued.  "Nay,  never  have  I  been 
more  free  from  delusion  than  now. 
Only  listen  calmly.  This  is  no  new 
idea  of  mine.  For  years  I  have  had  it 
in  my  mind  that  I  had  long  ago  lived 
upon  the  earth.  And  last  week,  as  I 
looked  out  over  the  baj^it  seemed  as 
though  I  had  been  here  before  in  some 
distant  age.  How  it  was  I  could  not 
tell,  but  all  things  appeared  strangely 
familiar  to  me.  Then,  at  night,  I  dream- 
ed it  out.  I  was  on  the  bay,  in  a  boat 
with  silken  sails  and  gilded  oars ;  and 
there  were  cities  all  along  the  shore, 
some  of  them  larger  than  those  we  see 


here  now.  People  in  strange  costumes 
moved  about  me,  and  I,  too,  was  difiei^ 
ently  arrayed  than  at  present.  Singu- 
lar strains  of  music  swelled  upon  the 
air.  The  bay  itself— it  was  almost  the 
same,  except  that  there  was  no  crown 
of  smoke  upon  Vesuvius,  while  the 
mountain-top  was  rounded  and  lower, 
rather  than  stretching  up  into  a  cone.' 
Was  it  ever  so,  do  you  think?  You 
will  call  this  nothing  but  a  dream,  I 
know,  rather  than  a  revelation  of  the 
past,  as  I  believe  it  to  be." 

"  Surely,  Estelle—  " 

"  But  let  me  give  you  further  proof. 
Hand  me,  now,  that  worked  canvas 
travelling-bag  from  off  the  table.  It  is 
for  Robert.  You  know  that  I  am  be- 
trothed to  him.  He  is  now  in  Rome, 
and  I  expect  him  here  shortly.  Last 
month  I  sought  to  invent  some  grace- 
ful arabesque  figure  to  be  here  worked 
in,  and,  almost  without  care  or  thought, 
my  fingers  designed  this  piece  of  trac- 
ery. It  is  pretty,  is  it  not?  I  was 
pleased  with  it  myself,  and  imagined 
that  it  was  a  creation  of  my  own.  But 
now  observe  how,  after  all,  it  is  the 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  cipher  upon  this 
antique  ring !  May  it  not  be,  therefore, 
that  while  I  was  flattering  myself  with 
having  invented  a  new  and  pleasing  de- 
sign, I  was  merely  unconsciously  repro- 
ducing something  from  the  stores  of 
far-distant  memories  ? " 

"  A  mere  coincidence  I  "  I  exclaimed, 
but  not  with  bold  assurance.  For  I 
could  not  but  be  a  little  troubled  by 
the  strange  resemblance  between  the 
ciphers ;  and  I  felt,  moreover,  that  she 
was  watching  my  expression  too  intent- 
ly to  allow  of  successful  pretence  upon 
my  part. 

"But  listen  further,"  she  continued. 
"  Yesterday,  as  I  stood  beside  the  Pom- 
peian  figure —  " 

"There  you  have  the  key  to  the 
whole  I  "  I  exclaimed.  "  You  were 
struck  with  its  likeness  to  yourself, 
and,  by  long  dwelling  upon  it,  your 
dreams  have  been  tinged  with —  " 

"  Was  there,  then,  a  likeness  to  my- 
self ?  I  had  not  noticed  that,"  she  said ; 
and  I  bit  my  lip  at  having  so  rashly 
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■betrayed  the  rMcmblance.  "No,  it  was 
not  respecting  an;  likeness  tliat  I  wish- 
ed to  epeak.  Bnt  I  will  tell  you  what 
occHirecl.  When  for  a  moment  yon  left 
me  alone,  I  eaw  the  figure  gaze  earnest- 
ly upon  me.  There  was  uo  deceit  or 
imagiuatioa  about  that,  consin,  I  stood 
03  though  frozen,  and  eould  not  move. 
Then — you  will  not  believe  all  this,  I 
Icnow — the  figure  seemed  to  see  this  ring 
upon  my  finger — the  ring  which  your 
Iriend  g&Te  me — and  slowly  moved  its 
band  as  though  to  take  it  from  me. 
Then  I  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
for  I  remember  nothing  more." 

"  Tou  remember  too  much  already," 
I  eiclaimed  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  call  these 
foolish  fancies  by  the  munc  of  memo- 
ries. Give  over  these  wild  delusions,  Ea- 
telie ;  close  your  eyes  and  take  more 
reat.  To-morrow  you  will  be  yourself 
again,  and  will  laugh  at  what  you  have 
told  me." 

"  But  listen  once  more — " 

"Not  another  word,  EstcUe— rot  an- 
other word!"  I  cried;  and  I  left  her, 
IVeling  OS  though  my  heart  was  rising 
in  my  throat  to  euSocate  me.  I  could 
not  believe  her  story,  of  course ;  those 
words  must  be  simply  the  ravings  of 
an  unsettled  mind.  Yet  I  felt  a  dull 
■pprehension  of  mystery  of  some  kind, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
answer  or  argue  with  her.  Therefore  I 
departed  ;  and  passing  hastily  through 
the  door,  plunged  headlong  against  the 
archffiologist,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
inquire  about  Estelle. 

"  Do  not  go  on,"  I  whispered,  "  it  is 
needless  1     She  is  mad — mad— mad  1 " 

"  Mad  I  do  yon  sayt"  he  gasped. 
Then  leading  him  away,  I  told  him 
what  I  had  just  heard,  and  how  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  lest 
her  mind  might  bo  permanently  afiect- 
ed.  As  I  went  on,  I  could  see  that  the 
old  man  was  visibly  moved,  though  not 
in  the  way  that  I  had  expected.  It  was 
rather  nervous  terror  than  grief  or  sym- 
pathy which  beset  him,  for  I  could  feci 
that  he  trembled,  and  his  fingers  twitch- 
ed convulsively. 

Is  this  really  madness!"  he  mut- 
tered half  to  himself;  "  or  is  there  truly 


some  mysterious  influence  over  uu,  loo 
subtle  for  os  to  comprehend  t  If  eo,  is 
it  the  work  of  good  spirits,  or  arc  devils 
let  loose  to  torment  us  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  I  cried, 

"  I  know  not  what  I  mean,  or  what 
to  think,"  he  siiid.  "  After  all,  it  may 
— it  must,  indeed — be  only  coincidence 
and  imagination.  But  let  me  tell  yon 
all.  That  ring  which  1  gave  her — it 
was  the  ring  which  the  Pompeian  girl 
had  worn  during  her  life.  She  must 
have  worn  it  upon  the  hand  which  has 
crumbled  away.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it,  for  it  was  found  among  the  d^ 
brit  below,  after  the  plaster  figure  had 
been  removed.  One  of  the  workmen 
picked  it  up  and  sold  it  to  me,  and  I — . 
Here,  too,  is  a  strange  thing  nbont  it," 
the  old  man  continued.  '*  You  know 
how  surprised  you  felt  that  I  had  made 
her  a  present  of  such  a  valuable  relic. 
I  was  surprised  myself,  for  such  a  cir- 
cumstance had  never  happened  to  me 
before.  But  there  was  something  about 
the  way  in  which  she  gazed  at  the  ring, 
so  different  from — it  was  as  though 
it  were  her  own,  recognized  by  her  ns 
such,  and  that  she  was  simply  claiming 
her  individual  property.  lean  hardly 
say  how  it  was,  in  fact ;  but  there  was  ■ 
an  irresistible  impulse  in  me,  command- 
ing me  to  surrender  the  relic  to  her. 
"What,  now,  if  about  the  figure  at  the 
museum  there  was  some  singular  infln- 
ence,  recogniziag  in  its  turn  the  ring, 
and  by  a  prior  right  desiring  its  relin- 
quishment t  " 

"  Let  us  look  once  more  upon  that 
figure  I "  I  exclaimed,  1  scarcdy  know 
why.  Certainly  I  did  not  espect  to  find 
in  it  any  change,  or  hope  to  obimn  any 
sign  or  revelation  from  it.  But  my  cry 
seemed  to  touch  some  kindred  spring 
in  the  breast  of  the  archFcologist,  for 
he  leaped  at  the  suggestion,  and  we  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Pompeii.  There 
we  found  Bignor  Tiorelli  in  the  outer 
hall  of  the  museum,  and  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  bim ;  but  through  oil  his 
studied  courtesy  I  could  see  that  ho  felt 
peevish  and  fretiul. 

"I  am  worried  and  disappointed,  io- 
decd,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments ; 
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"  for  I  find  that  my  new  flgxire — how  it 
has  happened  I  know  not — ^but  during 
the  night  it  has  seemed  to  shrink  away. 
Such  a  result  has  never  attended  any 
of  my  other  experiments.  Could  the 
liquid  plaster  have  been  improperly  pre- 
pared ?  Was  there  moisture  in  it  which 
is  now  slowly  dying  out  ?  I  cannot  com- 
prehend it,  indeed.  But  you  will  come 
in  and  see  for  yourselves." 

So  saying,  he  led  us  into  the  inner 
hall.  There  the  figure  lay,  calm  and 
impassive  as  a  marble  statue.  But,  as 
the  Signor  had  stated,  it  had  suffered 
a  change,  even  as  a  dead  body  will  niter 
during  a  night.  The  cheeks  had  fallen 
away,  the  whole  face  had  become  thin- 
ner, and  here  and  there  had  appeared 
faint  lines  like  wrinkles,  which,  in  a 
living  body,  might  have  been  taken  for 
lines  of  thought  or  of  strong  mental 
agitation.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  change 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  at- 
mospheric shrinking  of  the  material, 
and  this  was  the  view  which  the  Si- 
gnor seemed  inclined  to  take ;  though 
he  must  confess,  he  said,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  scope  of  his  physical  or 
philosophical  knowledge  which  could 
explain  it.  But  to  myself,  the  mystery 
had  a  deeper  significance;  for,  wheth- 
er it  was  accident,  or  coincidence,  or 
what,  I  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
alteration  in  the  figure  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  Estelle ;  so  that,  in  every  respect,  the 
likeness  to  her  which  had  existed  the 
day  before  was  still  even  more  appar- 
ent. Could  there  actually  be  some  sym- 
pathetic bond  between  the  two  ?  What 
philosophy  could  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon ?  As  I  gazed,  a  cold  chill 
crept  over  me  and  my  senses  grew  faint. 
I  heard  no  longer  the  complaints  of  the 
Signor,  except  as  one  will  be  aware  of 
a  faint,  indistinguishable,  unmeaning 
buzz;  and  after  a  moment,  feeling  no 
longer  able  to  control  myself,  I  left  the 
place  abruptly,  dragging  the  archaeolo- 
gist after  me,  and  so  returned  to  Na- 
ples. 

Why  should  I  now  go  on  ?  I  almost 
fear  to  do  so,  indeed,  so  strange  and 
unaccountable  is  what  from  that  time 


took  place.  But  as  from  the  outset  I 
have  promised  myself  to  omit  no  fea- 
ture of  my  story,  however  improbable 
it  may  seem,  it  only  remains  for  me 
now  to  state,  that  thenceforth,  little  by 
little,  the  mysterious  process  went  on. 
Each  day  I  saw  that  Estelle's  face  had 
changed,  the  cheeks  yet  further  falling 
in,  the  eyes  becoming  deeper  set,  and 
the  lines  of  thought  and  hopelessness 
growing  more  numerous.  Constantly, 
in  like  proportion,  the  Pompeian  figure 
also  changed — ^hourly  falling  away — and 
still  the  singular  likeness  between  the 
two  seemed  preserved  with  almost  mi- 
nute exactness.  Meanwhile,  as  I  held 
my  peace  and  only  thought  the  more, 
the  Signor  busied  himself  in  vain  to 
discover  some  natural  explanation  for 
the  figure's  change. 

"  The  dampness — ^no,  that  can  hardly 
be  it,"  he  said.  "  All  this  material  have 
I  prepared  as  in  former  experiments, 
none  of  which  have  failed  me.  Can  it 
be  that,  in  the  circumambient  moiild, 
there  was  a  deposit  of  some  volcanic 
ingredient  as  yet  unanalyzed,  which —  " 

**May  there  not  be  some  vitality  in 
the  figure  itself,  acting  in  sympathy 
with  a  living  object  ? "  I  suggested. 
But,  in  doing  so,  I  forebore  to  mention 
any  name ;  for,  not  wishing  to  attract 
too  open  attention  to  Estelle,  the  archae- 
ologist and  myself  had  so  far  refrained 
from  speaking  of  her  singular  case. 

"  How  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Signor  in 
amazement. 

"  It  is  but  a  mere  supposition,"  I 
said.  "You  know  that  the  ancients 
divided  the  incorporeal  part  of  man 
into  two  branches,  the  soul  and  the 
mind ;  was  not  that  the  classification  ? 
Nay,  may  there  not  be  a  greater  num- 
ber of  component  elements  ?  We  know, 
of  course,  that  when  this  young  Pom- 
peian girl  was  suffocated,  her  soul  must 
have  repaired  to  its  appointed  place. 
But  might  there  not  have  been  other 
elements — a  spirit  of  intelligence,  or 
reason,  or  memory,  or  some  such  attri- 
bute— which  remained  in  the  body,  and 
BO  held  possession  of  the  mould  after 
the  body  had  decayed;  and  then,  en* 
tering,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the 
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compositioQ  with  which  you  filled  the 
moald,  has,  so  to  speak,  incorporated 
itself  with  it,  acting  upon  and  control- 
ling it,  whereby —  " 

The  Signor  gazed  at  me  with  amaze- 
ment, but  held  his  peace  until  I  had 
fairly  come  to  an  end — ^breaking  down, 
indeed,  beneath  my  inability  to  further 
express  my  crude,  undigested  reflections. 
Then  he  simply  said, 

**I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"  A  mere  attempt  at  a  suggestion,'^  I 
said,  endeavoring  to  give  vent  to  a  care- 
less laugh  and  wofuUy  failing  in  it.  *^  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  mean  myself." 

With  that  I  left  him  and  returned  to 
the  hotel.  There  I  found  the  archaeolo- 
gist just  starting  out. 

*^  She  remains  the  same,"  he  said ; 
"  but  we  hope  for  better  things.  For 
a  young  man  whom  they  call  Robert 
has  just  arrived,  and  it  is  thought  that 
his  visit  may  cheer  her  and  prove  the 
turning-point  in  the  case." 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  of  this.  Ever 
since  I  had  been  first  informed  that  her 
lover  was  expected,  I  had  reflected  upon 
the  beneflts  which  might  be  gained  from 
his  presence ;  for  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and 
the  lively  conversation  in  which  they 
would  naturally  indulge  after  their  some- 
what protracted  separation,  would  prove 
of  great  service  in  destroying  her  chi- 
meras. Now  that  I  heard  of  his  arrival, 
my  heart  danced  with  joy,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  at  length  we  had  been  visit- 
ed with  good  fortune. 

The  archaeologist  passed  on,  leaving 
me  lazily  leaning  against  the  doorway 
and  amusing  myself  with  the  scenes 
around  me.  It  was  too  early  for  the 
throng  of  carriages  to  be  whirling  past, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Villa  Beale  shut 
out  from  me  the  bay;  but  there  was 
much  else  of  interest  in  individual  in- 
cidents. The  piper,  with  his  pig-skin 
bag,  dancing  as  he  played;  the  fune- 
ral procession  of  white-shrouded  holy 
brothers  peeping  out  firom  their  eyelet- 
holes  ;  the  conjurer  supporting  upon  his 
chin  a  chair  with  an  orange  balanced 
upon  the  top  of  each  leg ;   the  gold- 


laced  nurses  carrying  babies  shrouded 
in  black,  like  young  monks;  the  boy 
begging  for  coppers,  and  rubbing  his 
stomach  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the 
other  raised  above  his  head,  he  counter- 
feited the  pleasant  process  of  eating 
maccaroni — these  and  other  kindred 
curiosities  of  human  life  cheerily  enter- 
tained me.  Looking  inside  the  deep 
arch  of  the  doorway,  I  could  further 
amuse  myself  with  the  action  of  the 
hotel-porter,  who  stood  alert  to  take 
off  his  gold-braided  cap  to  each  person 
passing  him,  and  made  it  an  especial 
matter  of  pride  not  to  miss  the  smallest 
chance  of  the  kind.  He  seemed  happy 
to  be  thus  employed ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  disconsolate  and  uneasy  re- 
garding myself,  for  I  had  not  as  yet 
advanced  far  enough  inside  to  allow  of 
his  making  me  his  official  salute ;  and 
yet  I  was  so  near  that  it  would  have 
been  possible,  at  the  slightest  turning 
of  his  back,  to  slip  past  and  deprive 
him  of  his  opportunity.  While  I  thus 
stood  mischievously  watching  for  a 
chance  to  do  so,  and  thereby  make  him 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
spectacled  Eentuckian  and  his  two  spec- 
tacled daughters  emerged. 

"We  are  going  to  buy  some  more 
lavas  and  things,"  one  of  them  said  to 
me.  "And  how  is  the  pretty  young 
girl  up-stairs  ?  A  little  out  of  her  head, 
they  say — ^isn't  she  ?  Thinks  she  is  an 
Italian  image-seller,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  they  tell  me.  Why  don't  you  try 
quinine  ?  Good  for  almost  any  thing, 
and  particularly  for  being  out  of  one's 
head." 

They  swept  past,  and  then  appeared 
the  English  m^jor  of  Life  Guards  with 
his  wife.  From  a  chance  utterance  as 
they  drew  nev,  I  could  gather  that  they 
had  been  talking  about  Estelle,  whose 
case,  as  far  as  regarded  the  mere  fact 
of  her  illness,  was  becoming  known 
with  the  usual  exaggerations  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  it;  and  I  could  also 
see  that  they  were  anxious  to  question 
me.  Indeed,  the  major  made  a  motion 
towards  me,  but  his  wife  instantly  re- 
strained him  with  a  little  pull  at  the 
sleeve.    What  more  likely  than  that,  if 
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he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse,  I  might 
claim  acqaaintance  with  them  yean 
hence  ia  London  t  Tbey  therefore  pass- 
ed on  in  silence,  contenting  themselves 
with  a  patronizing  smile  upon  the  por- 
ter, who,  of  coarse,  stood  in  no  danger 
of  being  tempted  by  any  condescension 
into  nnwarrantable  liberties. 

A  moment  after,  the  Oxford  student 
came  in,  warm  and  almost  breathless ; 
and,  having  no  fear  of  me,  stopped  to 
rest  himself  against  my  side  of  the  door- 
way. He  had  gone  over  to  Sorrento 
two  days  ago,  and  had  taken  the  whim 
to  walk  back  again  around  the  bay.  It 
was  farther  than  he  had  anticipated,  but 
there  had  been  much  to  see,  and  he  was 
not  so  very  tired ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  had  paid  And  how  about  the  poor 
young  lady  upon  the  second  floor? 
Yesterday  he  had  met  some  persons  in 
Sorrento  who  had  informed  him  that 
she  was  worse.  They  said,  also,  that 
she  had  some  notion  of  having  lived  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  been  Lucre- 
tia,  or  Virginia,  or  a  Christian  martyr, 
or  something  of  that  kind.    Was  it  so  9 

With  somewhat  pardonable  equivo- 
cation, I  assured  him  that  there  were 
many  untrue  reports  in  this  world 

''  So  I  supposed,"  he  answered,  "  al- 
though it  would  not  have  been  a  singu- 
lar mania,  after  alL  A  great  many  peo- 
ple have  had  it,  I  presume.  Even  I 
have  encouraged  such  fancies  at  idle 
moments;  though,  of  course,"  he  added 
with  ingenuous  forgetfulness,  "  I  would 
never  openly  allude  to  them,  for  fear  of 
putting  strange  ideas  into  other  people. 
I  believe,  in  fact,  that  I  rather  inherit 
such  impressions.  My  great-grandfath- 
er once  imagined  that  he  had  been  Ju- 
lius Cflesar;  and  it  was  noticed  that, 
having  read  Hamlet,  he  had  ever  after 
a  strong  affinity  for  the  bung-hole  of 
a  beer-barrel.  Furthermore,  I  have  a 
maiden  aunt,  enormously  wealthy,  whose 
heir  I  am,  and  who  thinks  that  she  was 
once  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  What  is 
more,  she  believes  that,  in  her  next  life, 
she  will  be  a  young  and  handsome 
queen  again.  But,  somehow,  she  does 
not  seem  in  a  hurry  about  getting  her 
ffomotion,  though,  by  reason  of  her 


rheumatism  and  her  spine,  her  present 
existence  is  no  comfort  to  her.'* 

The  Oxford  student  passed  on,  and 
then  appeared  Estelle's  lover,  Robert. 
Seeing  him  approach,  I  sprang  for¥rard, 
and  my  heart  for  the  moment  felt  light- 
er than  ever,  for  now  I  fhlly  expected 
good  news.  But  his  downcast,  troubled 
air  struck  me  with  sudden  afl&ight 

"  Is  she  not  better,  then  ? "  I  inquired. 

^  She  is  worse,"  he  said.  ''  That  is, 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  was  yesterday, 
but  she  is  very  ill  now.  She  was  glad 
to  see  me,  but  she  says  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  wished  to  bid  me  farewelL 
She  has  an  idea  that  she  will  not  live 
long,  and  nothing  that  I  can  say  has' 
any  power  to  cheer  her.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  some  delirium  hanging  over 
her — something  about  the  past  being 
the  present,  and  the  future  the  past, 
and  the  like.  I  could  not  make  it  out ; 
neither  does  her  £&ther,  poor  old  man, 
know  any  thing  concerning  it  TeU 
me,  if  you  can,  what  is  it  all  about  t " 

There  was  no  use  in  keeping  the  truth 
firom  him,  and  I  told  him  all,  omitting 
and  disguising  nothing.  He  heard  me 
in  silence ;  but  when  I  had  finished,  he 
drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  relief, 
and  I  saw  a  bright  and  encouraging 
gleam  of  hope  in  his  eyes. 

'^  I  am  glad  I  came  hither,"  he  said, 
'*  for  I  think  that  I  have  the  due  to 
the  whole  enigma.  Of  course,  it  is  this 
Pompeian  image  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  and  it  has  so  greatly  encouraged 
her  delirium,  that  even  the  rest  of  you 
have  begun  to  yield  and  give  assent  to 
her  fancies.  Well,  let  that  image  be 
got  away  with,  be  destroyed,  and  then 
she  will  recover ;  for  she  will  then  know 
that  it  could  have  had  no  real  connec- 
tion with  herself,  and  her  mind  will  be 
relieved  from  its  only  actual  nightmare 
and  oppression." 

"  It  is  a  thought  that  has  already  oc- 
curred to  me,"  I  responded.  "  But  how 
can  we  put  it  to  any  practical  effect  t  '* 

**We  will  purchase  the  figure  from 
the  Signer  Fiorelli,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  not  his,"  I  answered.  **  It  is 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  will  not 
be  sold" 
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"  Then  "we  will  break  into  the  room 
by  night." 

"The  place  is  too  strong  and  well 
guarded  for  that,"  I  said. 

"  Then  we  will — ^Heayen  help  us  I  is 
there  no  way  out  of  all  this  muddle  and 
mystery?  We  will  go  ourselves  with 
heavy  canes,  and  destroy  the  figure  in 
open  daylight.  We  can  break  it  into 
fragments  in  an  instant,  and  before  any 
one  can  interfere  with  us.  There  will 
be  a  scene,  of  course.  We  shall  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  fined,  and  what  not. 
But  the  American  Minister  will  get  us 
out  of  trouble,  in  the  end,  and  the  good 
work  will  be  done.  Estelle  will  be 
saved ;  and  will  not  that  be  worth  all 
the  rest  ? " 

There  was  something  in  the  animated 
spirit  with  which  he  spoke  that  electri- 
fied me.  Yes,  his  was  the  feasible  plan, 
after  all  I  What  mattered  the  danger 
of  it,  or  the  consequences  to  ourselves  ? 
Estelle  would  be  saved — ^that  would  be 
enough  to  compensate  for  every  thing  I 
I  reached  out  my  hand  to  him  in  assent 
and  promise  of  cooperation.  He  grasp- 
ed it  with  fervor,  speaking  no  word  of 
thauks,  but  expressing  in  his  eyes  the 
gratitude  he  felt.  Then,  taking  our 
canes,  we  jumped  into  the  first  cab  and 
drove  off  to  Pompeii. 

I  was  now  fully  committed  to  the 
deed;  there  could  be  no  withdrawal 
without  a  sacrifice  of  friendship  and  an 
imputation  of  cowardice.  But  I  did  not 
wish  to  withdraw,  for  the  rash,  tem- 
pestuous spirit  which  my  companion 
had  imparted  to  me  still  remained  and 
held  its  sway.  I  knew  that  I  was  en- 
listed in  a  service  of  some  danger,  per- 
haps—certainly of  terrible  annoyance 
and  confusion.  We  would  be  arrested, 
fined,  imprisoned— of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  It  might  even  happen, 
that  our  Minister  would  not  be  able  to 
get  us  released  again.  More  than  all, 
it  was  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  all 
Europe  would  ring  with  the  act,  as  one 
of  gross  vandalism — ^that  the  stigma  of 
our  wild  act  of  destruction  would  be 
upon  us  for  years;  while  we  would 
never  be  able  to  explain  the  motives 
which  had  impelled  us,  since  our  tale 


would  be  adjudged  too  incomprehensi- 
ble and  ridiculous  for  belief.  But  Es- 
telle would  be  saved ;  what  further  re- 
ward could  be  desired  for  any  thing 
that  we  might  have  to  undergo  ? 

Thus  fortifying  ourselves,  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  door  of  the  mu- 
seum. Qrasping  our  heavy  sticks,  we 
descended,  and  were  about  to  enter, 
when  we  saw  Signer  Fiorelli  emerging. 
His  countenance  was  troubled  and  sor- 
rowful, and  when  we  accosted  him,  the 
tears  almost  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Alas!"  he  said,  "you  have  come 
too  late,  my  Mends  I " 

"  What  mean  you  ? " 

"  My  beautiful  Pompeian  figure— was 
it  the  fault  of  the  material,  or  what,  I 
cannot  say;  but  you  know  how,  day 
after  day,  it  has  seemed  to  waste  away. 
And  this  morning — it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  ago — it  was  just  ten  minutes 
after  eleven,  for  I  had  that  instant  taken 
out  my  watch —  " 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Exactly  ten  minutes  after  eleven,  I 
say,  there  came  a  slight  shiver  of  fhe 
figure,  as  though  with  the  motion  of 
an  earthquake — ^though  nothing  else  in 
the  room  shook — and,  almost  before  I 
could  speak,  the  whole  figure  lay  in 
powdered  dust  upon  its  pedestal,  not 
a  vestige  of  form  left  to  it.  It  is  so  in- 
comprehensible I  Could  the  material, 
do  you  think,  have —  " 

We  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but 
simultaneously  plunged  again  into  our 
vehicle ;  moved  not  only  by  the  desire 
to  return,  but  also  by  the  fear  lest  the 
Signer  might  perceive  the  irrepressible 
look  of  gratitude  and  joy  that  flashed 
over  our  faces.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  misfortune.  Yes,  the 
deed  was  done ;  some  kind  providence 
had  interfered  at  the  last  moment,  and 
saved  us  from  the  vandalism  and  its 
consequences  I  We  were  free  to  go ; 
and  Estelle— -she,  of  course,  was  saved  I 

Kever  had  greater  or  wilder  exulta- 
tion possessed  us  than  as  we  drove  rap- 
idly back  to  Naples.  Never  had  the 
city  appeared  more  lovely,  or  our  spirits 
been  more  in  harmony  with  its  channa. 
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How  we  grasped  each  other's  hands  and 
spoke  cheerily  about  a  future  of  well- 
assured  happiness  I  What  showers  of 
coin  we  lavished  upon  the  woman  with 
the  twisted  hand  at  the  turn  of  the 
Chiaja,  and  the  bald-headed  old  man 
on  his  knees  at  the  stone-coping  by  the 
bay  I  How  we  waved  our  handkerchiefs 
in  frantic  greeting  as  we  approached  the 
hotel,  and  saw  the  archeeologist  looking 
out  from  the  doorway  I 

Until  our  carriage  stopped  and  he 
came  out,  and  we  saw  that  his  counte- 
nance was  unusually  grave  and  his 
manner  hesitating,  as  though  weight- 
ed with  misfortune, — then,  all  at  once. 


we  felt  struck  with  sudden  doubt, 
and  leaned  forward  anxiously  to  listen 
to  him. 

""Where  have  you  been?"  he  said. 
"  We  have  looked  everywhere  for  you. 
Our  poor  Estelle —  " 
"  What  of  her  ?  What  news  of  her  ?  " 
"I  was  watching  beside  her.  She 
was  sleeping  on  her  lounge,  and  seem- 
ed, I  thought,  a  trifle  better.  But  only 
a  short  time  ago — it  was  just  ten  min- 
utes after  eleven  by  the  mantel-clock — 
I  noticed  that  there  came  a  slight  treni« 
bling  over  her  frame,  as  though  from  a 
chill,  and,  before  I  could  call  for  aid, 
she — she  was  dead  1 " 
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THE  AMERICAN  DOCTRINE  OF  NEUTRALITY. 


The  question  which  we  propose  to 
discuss  is  not  whether  the  struggling  pa- 
triots of  Cuba  are  entitled  to  our  aid. 
It  is  whether  Arnoricans  should  be  true 
or  false  to  their  own  policy  and  tradi- 
tions. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Amer- 
ican wliose  pulse  has  not  beat  quicker  in 
response  to  the  plea  of  a  people  oppressed 
beyond  any  Anglo-Saxon  precedent.  The 
man  wlio  owes  all  the  glorious  breadth 
of  individual  freedom  in  a  Republic 
.  wholly  disenthralled  and  towering  in  the 
very  excess  of  imperial  power,  to  the 
successful  issue  of  what  Henry  Clay  right- 
ly termed  **  a  revolution  against  the  mere 
theory  of  tyranny,"  and  who  despises, 
or  belittles,  or  treats  coldly  the  long  pro- 
tracted efforts  of  the  Cubans  for  freedoui 
— such  a  man  may  be  an  American  by 
birth  and  descent,  but  ho  inherits  merely 
the  material  results  won  by  better  men ; 
not  the  spirit  which  carried  his  ancestors 
through  the  birth-throes  of  revolution, 
or  which  made  the  men  of  1812  stout 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  young 
Republic  against  the  world.  Neither 
conld  he  have  sliared  aught  of  that  no- 
ble inspiration  which  turned  a  million  of 
loyal  but  peaceable  citizens  into  heroic 
fighters  for  a  purer,  and  higher,  and 
broader  nationality. 

Our  sympathy  is  doubly  duo  to  the  Cu- 


bans. They  are  following  the  example 
of  our  fathers  in  fighting  against  a  co- 
lonial despotism,  which  since  1837  has 
held  them  under  martial  law,  that  is  to 
say  lawlessly,  without  intermission  of 
wrongs.  They  are,  also,  following  and 
improving  on  our  own  example  of  en- 
franchising a  subject  race.  Our  decree 
of  emancipation  was  wrung  from  ns  by 
necessity — after  long  years,  in  which 
generations  of  trials  and  losses  were 
condensed;  after  the  negro  had,  ia  a 
thousand  ways,  proved  himself  indispen- 
sable to  our  success,  and  almost  after  we 
had  exhausted  God's  patience  by  our 
tardiness  in  letting  His  poor  go  free,  and 
as  if  in  final  despair  of  Ills  help  without 
thus  appealing  to  His  favor. 

This,  however,  is  aside  from  our  more 
immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  discuss  the 
American  doctrine  of  neutrality.  Tho^c- 
tion  of  our  Government  and  the  debates 
in  Congress  in  relation  to  what  is  called 

.vaguely  "The  Cuban  Question,"  make 
this  discussion  appropriate  to  a  magazine 
which  has  never  hesitated  to  handle 
living  questions  of  domestic  or  foreia^n 
policy  independently  and  fearlessly.    We 

'  could  not  forbear  a  brief  expression  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  existing  cause  of  the 
controversy,  and  may  recur  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  more  than 
once  before  we  conclude;  but  our  main 
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purpose  is  that  which  we  have  already 
indicated. 

And,  when  we  speak  of  neutrality,  we 
must  claim,  at  the  outset,  that  in  the 
modern,  full,  and  honest  sense  of  that 
much  abused  word,  neutrality  is  an 
American  invention.  It  could  have  found 
sincere  recognition  and  the  honor  which 
is  paid  a  principle  by  its  use,  nowhere 
else,  and  only  within  the  last  century. 
For  it  is  only  on  our  soil  and  since  the 
foundation  of  our  government  that  there 
has  been  any  considerable  nation  extant 
which,  first,  last,  and  everywhere,  has  re- 
cognized Justice  and  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men  as  the  only  true  basis  of  govern- 
ment and  their  maintenance  as  the  only 
legitimate  claim  on  the  citizen  for  his 
obedience  and  support.  The  bearing  of 
this  central  fact  on  the  question  we  are 
discussing  will,  we  trust,  be  made  ob- 
vious as  we  proceed. 

A  government  based  on  justice  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  men  I  This  may 
not  seem  to  some  readers  such  a  startling 
and  peculiar  fact.  Yet  it  is  the  pervad- 
ing element  of  our  lives,  of  our  laws,  of 
onr  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  ac- 
tion. It  makes  a  difference  in  all  the 
activities  and  passivities  of  our  being  be* 
tween  us  and  all  other  peoples  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  which  we  cannot  wholly 
estimate,  even  when,  in  other  lands,  we 
feel  the  pressure  of  power  which  cornea 
not  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  of  some 
trumpery  ** legitimacy,"  or  "divine 
right,"  or  what-not,  and  which  is  never 
stayed  by  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
men  as  such. 

Almost  everywhere  else  men  hold  even 
what  they  call  their  rights  by  some  fra- 
gile, or  fickle,  or  fictitious  tenure.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  roots  of 
every  European  government  strike  down 
deep  into  medisBval  soil  and  partake  of 
its  character.  Beginning  in  the  times 
when  might  really  did  make  right,  the 
progress  towards  the  betterment  of  indi- 
viduals has  been  through  a  series  of  hard 
won  concessions  of  **  privileges."  Even 
in  England  the  most  glorious  and  funda- 
mental of  revolutions  had  to  accomplish 
its  ends  by  legal  fictions,  and  to  make 
nominal  obeisance  to  the  doctrine  that 


rights  can  be  given  to  men  by  Govern- 
ments. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  American 
Revolution  revealed  to  the  peoples  of  £u« 
rope  the  sublime  truth  that "  governments 
were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed,"  the  historical  student  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  developing  princi- 
ples of  government  as  exemplified  in 
practice.  The  feudal  system  gave  a  com- 
plete, thorough,  and  consistent  classifica- 
tion of  powers  and  duties.  From  the 
time  when  its  fetters  were  first  consider- 
ably unloosed  by  Louis  XI.  until  the 
French  Revolution,  there  were  a  succes- 
sion of  makeshifts  to  accommodate  gov- 
ernments to  the  growing  demands  of  the 
industrial  and  mercantile  classes.  But 
each  step  was  a  temporary  expedient  for 
conciliating  to  the  '* powers  that  be" 
classes  too  strong  to  be  put  down  or  des- 
pised. With  each  enlargement  of  the 
basis  of  the  rnling  class  there  came  new 
security  and  strength  for  it  os^  against 
the  imrecognized  "  outsiders."  But  the 
principle  that  government,  as  such,  was 
an  end,  and  a  thing  having  inherent 
rights  and  the  power  to  bestow  tbem, 
was  never  given  up. 

Was  it  to  have  been  expected  that  gov- 
ernments which  began  by  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  men,  as  men,  should  have  risen 
to  the  height  of  conducting  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other  on  principles  of 
justice?  If  any  one  now  believes  that 
precedents  of  honest  neutrality  can  bo 
found  anywhere  prior  to  the  time  when 
America  set  the  example,  a  brief  search 
through  the  proper  authorities  will  soon 
dispel  the  delusion.  In  our  own  re- 
searches we  incidentally  discovered  a  fact 
which,  as  "  a  negative  pregnant,"  shows 
that  the  subject  of  neutrality,  as  a  well- 
defined  system,  founded  on  principles  of 
justice,  has  not  yet  been  even  consid- 
ered— except  by  a  few  professional  wri- 
ters and  on  a  few  occasions  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  by  English  diplo- 
mats— across  the  water.  The  fact  was 
this,  that  in  the  indexes  to  the  first  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  JEJdinhurgh  Reviewy 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  distinct  allu- 
sions to  the  subject,  and  that,  on  exami- 
nation, these  were  found  fragmentary 
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and  altogether  short  of  a  discussion  of 
the  question. 

It  was  not  until  the  inauguration  of 
our  government  that  the  duty  of  an 
honest,  impartial,  and  efifectual  neutral- 
ity was  recognized.  The  influence  of 
institutions  founded  on  broad  principles 
of  justice  and  human  rights  was  percep- 
tible in  all  of  the  public  deliberations 
and  official  acts  of  ^e  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Ko  one  who  has  not  studied 
the  tortuous  and  misty  diplomacy  of 
£urope  can  wholly  appreciate  the  vital 
difference  in  the  Ume  of  all  our  state 
papers  on  international  matters  from 
that  of  those  of  the  Old  World.  There 
we  find  endless  citations  of  precedents 
agreeing  on  scarcely  any  fundamental 
principle,  or  more  frequently  ignoring 
principles  of  justice  altogether.  We 
find  abuses  and  anomalies  sanctioned 
because  they  are  old ;  or  convenient  for 
immediate  ends,  or  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  dynastic  interests. 

But  this  is  partly  a  digression,  or,  at 
least,  an  amplification  of  our  statement 
that  from  the  outset  our  governmental 
system,  whether  considered  in  regard  to 
our  own  citizens  or  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  was  on  a  wholly  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  of  any  European  na- 
tion. We  recognized  justice  and  equal 
rights  as  the  God-given  heritage  of  all 
our  own  citizens.  Our  government,  hav- 
ing this  adamantine  basis  to  rest  on, 
asked  no  favors  from  other  powers  and 
had  no  special  reasons  for  favoring  or 
opposing  the  peculiar  interests  which 
supplied  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
the  diplomatic  controversies  of  Europe 
with  material. 

We  had  barely  established  our  gov- 
ernment, when  we  were  called  on  to 
show  the  world  how  grandly  impartial 
our  position  was  to  be  among  the  na- 
tions, and  how  simple  the  diplomacy 
t}ased  on  justice  and  common  sense. 
England  was  at  war  with  our  old  ally, 
stanch  friend  and  savior,  France. 
There  was  every  temptation  to  serve  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
Nearly  all  of  the  opponents  to  Wash- 
ington's administration  were  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  French  cause.  Tet  in  his 


second  inaugural,  he  counselled  a  strict 
observance  of  neutrality  between  the 
belligerents,  and  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1798,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  of  whose 
spirit  the  following  sentence  will  give  a 
good  conception.    He  said : 

"  I  have  given  instructions  to  those 
officers  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  cause 
prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all 
persons  who  shall,  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to 
the  powers  at  war,  or  any  of  them." 

This  was  followed  up  by  practical 
measures  of  such  vigilance  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
nounced them  as  '*  setting  up  a  system 
of  espionage  destructive  to  the  peace  of 
f  society."  A  French  vessel,  the  LittU 
8arahj  was  seized  on  the  mere  sugges* 
tion  of  the  British  Minister  that  she 
was  fitting  out  as  a  French  privateer. 
The  questionable  expedient  was  resort- 
ed to  of  calling  on  the  Qovemors  of 
States  to  detect  and  prevent  the  sailing 
of  possible  privateers,  and  the  Governor 
of  New  York  actually  did  seize  the 
sloop  FoUy  on  suspicion. 

In  1794  our  first  Neutrality  Act  was 
passed.  As  to  its  stringent  character,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  compli- 
ments paid  the  Act  by  Mr.  Canning,  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  Lord  Al- 
thorpe's  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  Our 
Government  even  went  to  the  extreme 
of  undertaking  to  pay  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  English  subjects  for  all  the 
damages  arising  ft-om  the  privateers  fit- 
ted out  in  our  ports.  In  1803,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son urged  in  his  message  that  it  should 
"  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  interest, 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  bellige- 
rent nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and 
innocent  kindness ;  .  .  .  and  to  pim- 
ish  severely  those  persons,  citizens  or 
aliens,  who  usurp  our  flag  not  entitled 
to  it."  In  1805,  Mr.-  Jefferson,  in  anoth- 
er message,  declared  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  on  the  ocean  had  compelled 
him  "  to  equip  a  force,  to  cruise  within 
our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of  this 
description  found  hovering  on  our  coasts 
within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
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and  to  bring  ia  the  oBcndera  for  trial  aa 

Here  we  draw  near  the  close  of  -wliat 
we  may  cull  the  ravolutloDarj  period  of 
our  hiatorj — that  is,  of  tlie  era  controll- 
ed by  the  men  of  the  Roirolution.  We 
find  that  our  Oovemment  pursued  from 
the  first  a  clew,  Btraigbtforward,  and 
ingenuous  policy  of  neutrality ;  bo  sim- 
ple, tiooest,  and  efficient  as  to  raise  our 
(iiplomncy  far  above  the  level  of  that 
of  the  Old  World,  while  the  consistency 
and  impartiality  it  derived  from  an 
honest  adherence  to  the  natural  princi- 
ples of  equity  saved  us  bom  all  foreign 
complications. 

The  instances  we  have  cited,  how- 
ever, only  illufltrato  our  policy  in  cases 
of  wBrs  between  belligerent  govern- 
ments. There  was  another  class  of  cases 
— much  thought  of  as  probable  in  the 
then  near  future — which  required  the 
extension  of  our  doctrine  to  conform 
with  the  fundamental  theory  of  our 
gOTejnmcDt, 

We  allude  to  the  contingencies  of 
wars  between  governments  and  peoples 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  former.  In 
IBIO  the  conaderatioa  of  this  clasa  of 
cases  was  forced  on  our  people  and  {gov- 
ernment by  the  succesGivo  revolts  of  the 
Spanish  colonists  in  Bouth  America, 
The  circnmstances  of  the  time  were 
favorable  to  a  direct  issue  between  the 
policies  of  Europe  and  those  of  Ameri- 
ca. "  Legitimacy  "  had  triumphed  in 
Europe,  and  the  conapiracy  of  her  rulcra 
againet  all  poasible  aaaertiona  of  human 
rights  had  enveloped  the  whole  Conti- 
nent in  its  diplomatjc  meshes.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  which  had 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  had  be- 
come strengthened  and  incorporated 
into  the  national  life. 

Moat  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
were  still  alive  and  influential.  "Weak 
as  we  were  among  the  nations — even 
forced  to  make  terras  with  Barbary  cor- 
sairs and  ransom  their  captives — these 
men  uttered  no  doubtful  opinions  as  to 
how  America  should  bear  herself  in  any 
case  of  open  issDo  between  her  princi- 
ples and  thoee  of  Europe.  Just  after 
tbeRevolation,  indeed,  there  was  plainly 


no  course  left  ns  but  that  of  cxtrcmb 
prudence.  Bliil,  the  cooaerrativo  and 
cnntiouB  Washington  had  no  hesitation 
about  uebg  this  style  of  language,  in 
reply  to  the  French  Minister,  in  1788  : 

He  said  that  "his  aniious  recollec- 
tious,  his  eympathetic  feelings,  and  his 
best  wishes,  were  irresistibly  excited 
whenever  he  saw  in  any  country  a  na- 
tion unfurl  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  and 
that,  above  all,  fte  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  prniluced  in  bin  tha 
deepest  soHcitgde,  ns  well  as  the  high- 
est admiration." 

And,  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  ho 
said :  "  I  rejoice  that  the  interesting 
revolutionary  movements  of  so  many 
years  have  issued  in  the  formation  of 
a  Constitution  designed  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  great  object  for  which 
you  have  contended."  To  which  the 
Benate,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  have  ruffled  the  composure  of 
Mr.  Bumner  had  he  been  a  spectator, 
replied  that  it  "  united  with  Washing- 
ton in  all  the  feelings  ho  had  so  ardent- 
ly and  so  sublimely  expressed."  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  announced  the 
message  ns  "  a  communication  which 
would  excite  the  most  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion in  every  Amnrican  heart,"  and  felt 
constrained  to  caution  the  representa- 
ttvea  and  the  people  to  conOne  their 
jubilations  and  keep  within  bounds. 
When  the  message  was  read  the  French 
colors  were  unfurled,  and  thenonso  for- 
got all  the  cautions  of  the  Speaker,  and 
demeaned  itself  very  much  like  one  of 
the  best  of  our  auilicnces  at  a  war-meet- 
ing of  18G1. 

Such  was  the  glowing  sympathy  of 
the  esecutive  ofBcers  and  legislators  of 
that  time  with  any  movement  for  the 
realization  of  our  own  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. The  prudent  policy  actually 
adopted  was  perfectly  acconnted  for  by 
Washington,  when  ho  said ; 

"  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  haa 
been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  settle 
and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions, 
and  to  progress  without  interruption  to 
that  degree  of  strength  and  constancy 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  Iho  c~~ "      " '' 
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A  little  later  we  find  a  fuller,  more 
philosophical,  and  satisfactory  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  attitude  of  America 
during  the  period  when  we  "  creeped  " 
because  we  could  not  walk  erect,  in  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, under  date  of  **  Washington,  Octo- 
ber 8, 1801,"  to  Mr.  William  Short.  We 
quote: 

"  There  is  no  point  in  which  an 
American,  long  absent  from  his  country, 
wanders  so  widely  from  its  sentiments 
as  on  the  subject  of  its  foreign  affairs. 
We  have  a  perfect  horror  of  every  thing 
Kke  connecting  ourselves  with  the  po- 
litics of  Europe.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
advantageous  to  us  to  have  neutral  rights 
established  on  a  broad  ground ;  but  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  in  any  Eu- 
ropean coalition  for  that.  They  have 
so  many  other  by-interests  of  greater 
weight,  that  some  one  or  other  will  al- 
ways be  bought  off.  To  be  entangled 
with  them  would  he  a  mitch  greater  evil 
tJtan  a  temporary  acquiescence  in  the  false 
principles  which  hate  prevailed.  Peace  is 
our  important  interest,  and  a  recovery 
from  debt.  We  feel  ourselves  strong 
and  daily  growing  stronger.  The  census 
just  now  concluded,  shows  us  to  have 
added  to  our  population  a  third  of  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  This  will  be  a 
duplication  in  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years.  If  we  can  delay  hut  for  a  few 
years  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  laws 
of  nations  on  the  ocean^  we  shall  he  the  more 
sure  of  doing  it  with  effect.  The  day  is 
within  my  time  as  well  as  yours,  wlien  we 
may  say  hy  what  laws  other  nations  shall 
treat  us  on  the  sea.  And  we  will  say 
IT.  In  the  meantime,  wo  wish  to  let 
every  treaty  we  have  drop  off  without 
renewal.  We  call  in  our  diplomatic 
missions,  barely  keeping  up  those  to  the 
most  important  nations." 

This  WHS  not  only  a  characteristic  exr 
prcssion,  but  a  prophecy  whoso  fulfil- 
ment— to  a  good  degree — its  author 
lived  to  witness.  He  found  a  worthy 
successor,  when  the  struggles  of  the 
South  American  revolutionists  compell- 
ed the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  person 
of  Henry  Clay,  then  in  the  full  flush  of 
his  young  manhood,  and  with  his  broad 
and  continental  sympathies  unconfined 
by  the  necessities  of  partisan  leader- 
ship. 

The  Cuban  contest  has  revived  the 


well-nigh  faded  memories  of  that  event- 
ful epoch  in  our  history— eventful  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  our  policy  of 
neutrality.  By  the  light  of  the  fires 
kindled  by  desperate  Cuban  patriots  to 
deprive  the  spoiler  of  his  gains,  we  can 
see  with  terrible  vividness  the  force  of 
that  tremendously  descriptive  sentence 
in  Webster^s  second  Bunker  Hill  ora- 
tion, when  he  said :  "  Spain  swooped  on 
South  America,  like  a  vulture  on  its 
prey."  We  can,  also,  realize,  with  a 
sense  we  never  before  had,  how  true  was 
the  indictment  preferred  against  Spain 
by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  great  speech  of 
March  24,  1818. 

Let  us  revive  a  part  of  this  speech. 
Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  A  main  feature  in  her  policy,  is  that 
which  constantly  elevates  the  European 
and  depresses  the  American  character. 
Out  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  viceroys  and  captains-general  whom 
she  has  appointed  smce  the  conquest  of 
America,  about  eighteen  only  have  been 
from  the  body  of  the  American  popula- 
tion.     On    all  occasions  she  seeks  to 
raise  and  promote  her  European  sub- 
jects, and  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the 
Creoles."    .    .    .    **  Our  Revolution  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  mere  the- 
ory of  tyranny.     We  had  suffered  com- 
paratively little ;   we  had,  in  some  re- 
spects, been  kindly  treated ;  but  our  in- 
trepid and  intelligent  fathers  saw,  in  the 
usurpation  of  the  power  to  levy  an  in- 
considerable tax,  a  long  train  of  oppres- 
sive acts  that  were  to  follow.     They 
rose ;    they  breasted  the  storm ;   they 
achieved  our  freedom.     Spanish  Ameri- 
ca for  centuries  has  bc«3n  doomed  to  tho 
practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny. 
If  we  were  justified,  she  is  more  than 
justified.     I  am  no  propagandist.      I 
would  not  seek  to  force  on  other  na- 
tions our  principles  and  our  liberty,  if 
tliey  did  not  want  them.     I  would  not 
disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable 
despot.    But  if  an  abused  and  oppres- 
sed people  will  their  freedom ;  il"  they 
seek  to  establish  it;  if,  in  truth,  they 
have  established  it ;  we  have  a  right,  as 
a  sovereign  people,  to  notice  the  fact, 
and  to  act  as  circumstances  and  our  in- 
terest require." 

The  whole  question  of  neutrality  was 
brought  before  Congress  by  a  special 
message  from  President  Madison,  on  the 
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aath  of  December,  ISIB.*  It  called  at- 
tention to  the  oecesait;  of  remedying 
ilefccia  in  the  le.it  of  1794,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  all  emei^Deics,  Tlio  result 
of  this  recommendatioii  was  seen  in  ttie 
Act  of  1817,  tho  deliates  preceding  and 
following  whose  passage  show  very 
dearly  Uio  purpose  of  Congress  in  ita 
enactment.  At  the  risk  of  being  te- 
dious, we  will  revert  brieHy  to  ihese  im- 
portant discussions,  whoso  bearing  will 
rcadilj  he  seen. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Chairman  of  tho 
Bouae  OommiUeeon  Foreign  Holationa, 
on  the  Wth  of  Jaanary,  1817,  reported 
from  that  Committee  a  bill  for  the  im- 
proTemenC  of  oar  neutrality  laws,  and 
explained  the  cnda  it  vaa  designed  to 
meet.  The  phraac,  "  district,  colony,  or 
people,"  waa  not  included  in  this  bill. 
No  acknowledgment  wiia  made  of  the 

CmitL  of  Bt,  JaniH.  addrH««il  ta  Iho  Brihah  Mio- 
iftor  of  Foteign  Affini™,  I^ird  Cmllcrcagh,  on  llm 
ITih  of  SejIemboT,  1810,  m  Itmg  Kunmaniciitiun  on 
tUs  gnwriil  relstiatu  bet«»n  tlio  In-o  iiDiinlrie!>. 
( Amerinn  9tslv  Pipen,  Ponign  BclflHoDt,  ToLi^.p. 
169.)  ATDongollisrnib)Kti  dlsciUKil  «n<  Ihil  of 
niulnlitr,  irith  ngud  ta  vhiob  Mr.  Aduut  ms- 
gtaTAd  thit— "  It  ij  equally  dMlmMe,  in  the  Tic? 

tfico,  gT«7  qsuHon  nlilliig  lo  scutrol  ilgblg. 
.  .  .  Thatvndcncrof  iU3t»iilaii(vriDai:!leaupi>Q 
llirao  poniu  lo  ombroil  nootrn]  and  bolUgtrcnt 
etntu  irilb  »cli  otber  bA9  been  ■bova  by  lbs  uol- 
onobolr  oxporiiiDcB  ef  ages.  ...  A  tlmo  of 
pcjKc  wbtn  Ibe  feallogi  of  botli  pnttici  nn  ftco 
from  tho  nciUmiDt  of  stiy  moman'jirr  inlcrcjl, 
imd  when  tha  cpmtinn  ct  tbe  p[]DcI;iloB  to  la 
sonftiDDcd  by  rantoai  compaot  djipendt  upnD»n- 
lingmdas  wbioh  mayglTB  either  pHiy  iba  flnt 
jMib  totliOBlipaUtnlriEbtioI  tbB  bcUl^rvnt  or 

wu.  tmdcr  olrcuDutonDH  whoi  the  immodLiifl  In- 
loretlapf  coob  portrnro  ong^i^d  in  oppoallifm  to 
Ihow  ol  Ibo  olhet." 
A  fnw  yisn  bclbro  tbe  date  of  iU*  cMDmunioa- 


pber,  in  81  Domtniro,  win  «iiod  fn  Saw  Toil,  bj 

ttkg  the  poueaaion  of  that  Inland  at  Hut  tima,  and 
naiHiw  being  roMgalic*.  Theca«  wont  inlooni 
conrta  and  SMftpd  gamnl  altDntimi.  It  woj  de- 
cided by  tha  Coort  at  Smrt  ot  lbs  eiaU)  of  Ntnr 
Talk,  that  It  wu  not  oDlATfol  In  Berre  na  tntrr~ 
oajnU^d  Iwlllgoniat,  It  boine  oolj-  forbidden  to 
Mrre  aoeh  «a  were  TcoogDlved  oa  ftirdEn  Frlncee  or 
nnlM.  Vo  may  add  ihst  tbli  decision  VDi  nuUln- 
«d,  til*  next  ja>r,by  the  Su^nmo  Court  of  Ibe 
TInlltdBlfltaa.  The  Scnr  VoAddtliion  «iiilod  llm 
Ubsatsn'oribadajadmifalilyialidlhalHeiidi 
f   fonuflUjr  ol  Uia  Soath  Amoilcui  Itf^nhlua. 


rights  of  struggling  peojiles  to  recogni- 
tion as  belligerents.  This  deficiency 
seems  to  have  suited  John  Randolph, 
who  held  then  the  same  attitude  toward 
the  insurgent  colonists  of  Spain  as  that 
more  recently  maintained  by  Jlr.  Sum- 
ner, Tho  Virginian  aristocrat  foHowcd 
Mr.  Foreyth,  sad  remarked  that  the  lat- 
ter "talked  about  the  ohligationa  of 
nentrality;  but  his  doctrine  did  net 
apply,"  Mr.  Randolph  siud,  "  to  a  por  ■ 
tion  of  a  nation  in  anna  against  anuthei 
portion  of  it,  until  the  revolted  portion 
13  acknowledged  as  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent." 

This  exposition  aroused  Mr.  Sharp, 
of  Kentucky,  who  said  "he  was  aware 
of  the  distinction  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  between  a  civil  war 
and  u  war  between  two  ijidependenl  na- 
tions ;  but  it  was  laid  down  by  writers 
on  tho  law  of  nations,  that  when  a  civil 
war  assnmed  a  regular  eliape,  the  laws 
of  war  shonid  prevail,  Ac.  If  so,  had 
not  a  neutral  nation,  by  a  stronger  rea- 
son, a  right  to  show  them  the  hospitali- 
ties dae  to  their  situation  i  "  Mr.  Clay 
said  that "  whenever  a  war  exists,  wheth- 
er between  two  independent  States  or 
between  parts  of  a  common  Empire,  he 
knew  hit  tiro  rtlationi  in  Khkh  ot/Ur  pote- 
en eould  itand  toicard  the  Mligercata: 
the  one  that  of  nevtralUy  and  the  other 
that  of  a  hdligercnt.'''' 

In  tha  next  day's  debates  Mr.  Calhoun 
alluded  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  go- 
ing on  in  the  Spanish  Provinces,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  its  analogy  to  our  own 
conflict  in  1776  enlisted  our  sympa- 
thies. But  he  said  that "  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  us  by  the  patriots  was, 
that  lie,  heing  neutral,  thovld  da  nothing 
to  weafom  their  efforti  or  injure  their 
oiuM."  Mr.  BopkiDBon  maintained  that 
there  was  "  no  difference  between  our 
duty  in  this  case  and  in  a  war  between 
any  other  belligerents ;  he  considered  it 
precisely  ae  he  should  a  war  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Spain  and  England, 
or  any  other  two  Powers,  and  oar  duty 
required  that  we  should  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  between  them."  Mr.  Lowndes 
held  that  "the  law  of  17M  applying 
only  to  the  case  of  war  between  two  in 
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dependent  states,  it  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  extended  to  comprehend  the  contest 
referred  to  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  not,  when  prosecutions  are  car- 
ried  up  to  court  for  breaches  of  the  law, 
deny  that  redress  we  propose  to  give. 
It  appeared  to  him  by  some  inadver- 
tence, however,"  Mr.  Lowndes  said,  that 
"  the  Committee  had  not  gone  far  enough 
in  amending  the  Act  of  1794 — if  it  le 
amended  80  <uto  apply  to  governments  not 
acknowledged  to  "be  independent.^^ 

It  resulted  from  this  discussion  that 
the  bill,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1817, 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  neutrality  applicable  to  the 
case  of  "  any  prince  or  State,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom, 
&c."  The  bill  thus  amended  was,  also, 
considerably  amended  in  the  Senate,  and 
some  of  these  latter  amendments  having 
been  accepted,  the  bill  became  a  law  just 
at  the  last  hours  of  the  session. 

The  question  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  winter  session  of  1817,  on  the 
8d  of  December.  Mr.  Clay  moved  the 
passage  of  a  resolution,  which — after  ex- 
plaining its  occasion  and  complaining 
of  the  partial  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion toward  the  struggling  patriots  of 
South  America — read :  "  And  that  the 
said  Committee  (on  Foreign  Relations) 
be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any, 
and,  if  any,  what  provisions  of  law  were 
necessary  to  insure  to  the  American  colo- 
nies of  Spain  a  just  observance  of  the 
duties  incident  to  the  neutral  relation 
in  which  the  United  States  stand,  in  the 
existing  war  between  them  and  Spain." 
He  said  :  "  I  have  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  thus  promptly,  because 
I  trust  that  in  this  House  the  cause  will 
find  justice ;  that  however  treated  else- 
where, on  this  floor  will  be  found  a 
guardian  interest  attending  to  our  per- 
formance of  the  first  obligations  of  neu- 
trality. Hitherto,  whatever  might  have 
been  our  intentions,  our  acts  have  all 
been  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  Let  us 
recollect  the  condition  of  the  patriots : 
no  Minister  there  to  spur  on  our  Gov* 
emmeut.  .  .  .  No,  their  unfortunate 
case  was  what  ours  had  been  in  the 


years  1778  and  1779;  their  Ministera, 
like  our  Franklins  and  Jays  at  that  day, 
were  skulking  about  Europe,  imploring 
from  inexorable  legitimacy  one  kind  look ; 
some  aid  to  terminate  a  war  affecting  to 
humanity.  Kay,  their  situation  was 
worse  than  ours ;  for  we  had  our  great 
and  magnanimous  ally  to  recognize  ns, 
but  no  nation  had  stepped  forward  to 
recognize  any  of  these  provinces."  The 
South  Americans  were  in  a  far  more 
chaotic  and  unrecognizable  shape  than 
the  Cubans  of  to-day,  according  to  Mr. 
Clay^s  impassioned  statement ;  but  their 
forlorn  condition  seemed  only  to  add  to 
his  zeal  in  their  behalf. 

The  next  day  after  Mr.  Clay^s  motion 
and  speech,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisi- 
ana, took  up  the  subject,  and  said  that 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1811,  it  had  ex- 
cited considerable  interest:  *Hhat  a 
committee  had  been  raised ;  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  Venezuela,  with  other  infor- 
mation laid  before  it  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent, and  a  report  on  them  submitted 
to  the  House.  The  report,  among  oth- 
er things,  expressed  much  good-will 
to  the  Yenezuelans,  and  an  intention 
to  acknowledge  their  independence 
whenever  that  independence  should  be 
achieved.  From  that  time  until  the  pre- 
sent silence  has  been  observed  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. .  ,  .  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
he  continued,  *^that  our  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  South  America  is 
not  more  particular  and  intimate  than 
it  is :  we  entertain  but  one  sentiment 
about  them — our  feelings  are  all  in  uni- 
son :  yet  we  differ  and  dispute  on  a  va- 
riety of  points  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  no  longer  suffered  to  remain 
in  doubt.  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Venezuela,  New  Granada — are 
they  independent  ?  Are  they  struggling 
for  independence,  or  have  they  yielded 
to  their  European  tyrant  ?  Have  they 
made  known  their  situation  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department?  Have  they  de- 
manded to  be  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent sovereignties?"  To  Mr.  Robert* 
son^s  earnest  plea  for  more  light,  Mr. 
Forsyth  replied  that  *'  he  was  too  well 
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acquainted  with  ihe  Ump*r  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tho  United  States  on  tliis  subject, 
to  oppose  any  motion  for  inquiring  into 
it." 

On  tlie  Uth  ot  tho  sftme  montb,  Mr. 
]UilIer.  of  South  Carolina,  submitted  tho 
folio  wing  resolution : 

"  Reaolved,  That  a  committue  be  op- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  BO  amending  the  fourth  soctiou  of 
tbu  Act  passed  on  the  3d  of  Starch, 
1817,  entitled  '  An  Act  more  effectually 
the  neutral  relations  of  the 


same  month,  "  rinditated  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  tost  session, 
and  tho  House,  from  participation  in 
tho  error  which  vns  apparent  in  the 
Act ;  for,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolica  had  truly  stated,  it  whb  the 
object  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and,  lie  believed,  of  the  Congress,  to 
pass  an  Act  to  prcaervo  to  each  party  all 
its  rights  as  a  nentral  nation.  The  bill 
which  passed  this  Uouse  was  passed  for 
that  special  purpose,  and  would  have 
^  answered  it.    The  Becote,  preferring  a 

Unitud  States,'   as  to  embrace  within     different  form  for  the  bill,  had  strnek 


the  provisions  thereof,  the  armed  ^ 
sels  of  a  goTBrament  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  at  war  with  any  co- 
lony, district,  or  people  %Tith  whom  the 
'   United  States  may  be  at  peace." 

Mr.  Miller  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Act  of  the  lost  session, 
wherein  it  would  bo  seen  "that  by  an 
or ersight,^ certainly,  because  it  could 
not  have  been  thcintention  of  the  House 
-^the  vessels  of  old  Spain  might  now 
r  harbors  and  increase  their 


:  the  whole  of  it  except  the  enacting 
clause,  and  passed  the  bill  as  the  Act 
now  stands.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
Bcnato  was  brought  iuto  this  House 
after  ten  o'clock  of  the  last  night  of 
the  session.  At  that  hour  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  bill  so  critical  an 
examination  as,  under  different  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  received,  and 
this  verbal  inaccuracy  had  been  over- 
looked; for  he  was  satisfied,"  he  said, 
■'  that  the  error  itself  had  been  one  of 


force,  while  those  of  the  colonies  were     inadvertence  merely." 


I 


Ho  said, 

further,  "If  tho  House,  indeed,  thought 
it  all-important  that  this  error  should 
be  immediately  corrected ;  that  it  was 
important  to  the  intercnt  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
error  should  be  corrected  the  moment 
it  was  pointed  out  6if  Mr.  CMctt  or  by 
any  body  eUf,  this  resolution  might  have 
some  claim  to  the  favor  of  tho  House. 
such  But  no  evil  had  arisen,  nor  would  arise, 
from  tho  error,  before  it  is  corrected ; 
ho  would  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  Spauiah  vessel  hod  been 
armed,  or  had  her  armament  increased, 
since  the  passage  of  that  Act,  or  would 

Mr.  Miller,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
said  that  he  had  received  information 
that  vessels  of  war  were  actually  build- 
ing in  New  York  for  tho  use  of  Spain, 


prohibited  from  so  doing. 

eion  of  the  words  '  district  or  pixiple ' 
,  In  this  part  of  the  Act  gave  to  it  force 
I   as  to  the  vessels  of  the  colonies,  which 

it  did  not  possess  in  regard  to  Spain," 
e  operation  of  the  law  thus 

exclusively  favored  old  Spain,  which 

never  could  have  been  the  intculion  of 

the  House.    The  Act,  as  it  originally 

passed  this  Hoa^e,  contained 

provision  :  and  the  error  could  only  be 

accounted   for,   by   its    havi^   passed 

when  returned  from  tho  Senate,  without 

due  attention.     It  was  the  deliberate 

sense  of  Congress,  at  the  last  session, 

that  the  United  States  ought  to  assume 

nn  attitnde  entirely  neutral,  in  the  con- 
test between  Spain  and  her  colonics ; 

but  this  Act  having  a  different  aspect, 

ho  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 

subject  before  the  House,  that  it  might     and  ho  wanted  Congress  to  rescue  its 


I 


immediately  act  on  this  point.' 

3Ir.  Miller's  remarks  ^ve  a  perfectly 
clear  and  satisfactory  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  neutrality  legislation  of 
1817,  of  ite  object,  and  of  its  dcficien- 
(aes.    J&.  Fotsjlh,  on  the  20tli  of  the 


reputation  from  the  reproach  of  par- 
tiality. To  which  Mr.  Forsyth  replied, 
that,  if  Mr.  Miller's  information  was 
correct,  the  case  was  already  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  1817.  The  section  in 
which  tho  error  had  been  detected  re- 
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ferred  only  to  an  increase  of  the  arma- 
ments of  foreign  vessels  already  armed. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
as  unnecessary. 

On  the  18th  of  the  ensuing  March 
(1818),  Mr.  Clay  reopened  the  discus- 
sion. He  said :  "  Does  the  Act  of  1794 
embrace  the  case  of  the  Spanish  patri- 
ots? That  was  the  question,  and  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  disguise  it." 
"  It  becomes  us,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  really 
and  hondjide  to  perform  our  neutral  ob- 
ligations." ..."  The  Act  of  1794 
being  given  up  on  all  hands,  and  the 
Act  of  1817  being,  as  he  thought  he 
had  shown,  unmeaning,  he  hoped  his 
motion  would  prevail." 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  on  the  same 
day,  said  that  the  Act  of  1817  "had 
been  framed  with  the  view  of  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1794, 
prohibiting  our  citizens  from  taking 
part  in  a  war  between  two  independent 
nations  with  whom  we  were  at  peace, 
to  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
the  mother-country.    The  Act  spoke  of 

*  a  foreign  prince  or  State ; '  and  there 
had  been  in  our  courts  a  decision  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  using 
some  further  designation,  in  order  to 
take  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1817 
differs  from  that  of  1794  in  little  else 
than  the  addition  of  the  words  *  col- 
ony, district,  or  people,'  after  the  words 

*  prince  or  State.'  " 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  again  on  the  subject, 
on  the  same  day.  He  said  that,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  "until  the  southern  independent 
Governments  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  they  could  not  be  by  our 
courts,"  he  would,  therefore,  move  an 
amendment,  "  going  to  place  the  patriot 
Governments,  in  fact,  on  the  footing  of 
equality,  on  which  it  was  the  declared 
wish  of  the  Executive  to  place  them." 
.  .  .  He  moved :  "  Tliat  neither  the 
persons  nor  the  property  of  persons  sail- 
ing under  the  flag  of  any  colony,  dis- 
trict, or  people,  in  amity  with  the 
United  States,  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  attaching  to  piracy  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  for  or  on  , 


account  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  having  omitted  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  such  colony,  district,  or 
people." 

On  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  March, 
Mr.  Clay  said  he  "  declined  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  Committee  any  further 
on  this  motion.  He  would  only  say, 
that  his  object  was  to  place  the  patriot 
flag  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  the  opposite  party.  He  dis- 
claimed any  intention,  as,  he  learned, 
was  presumed  by  some,  of  producing, 
by  the  motion,  an  indirect  recogni- 
tion of  South  American  independency 
Whenever  he  should  bring  that  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  as  he  assuredly 
meant  to  do,  it  would  be  in  a  way  open, 
direct,  and  unambiguous." 

"Mr,  Forsyth,  in  reply,  opposed  the 
motion  with  various  arguments  "to 
show  the  impropriety  of  placing  upon 
this  footing  the  flags  of  governments 
purporting  to  be  organized  and  inde- 
pendent, which  might  have  no  exist- 
ence, and  to  whom  there  could  be  no 
appeal  for  the  misconduct  of  those  act- 
ing under  commissions  from  their  pre- 
tended authority.  As  an  example,  ho 
mentioned  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela, whose  Government  existed  only 
in  the  camp  of  Bolivar."  ilr.  Lowndes, 
also,  objected  that  "  the  words  of  the 
amendment  would  admit  vessels  under 
any  flag,  even  such  as  that  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  should  assemble  en  the 
obscure  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  and 
fit  out  tlfcir  corsairs."  .  .  .  "The 
amendment  would,  therefore,  recognize 
the  flag  of  any  country,  however  ephe- 
meral." 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  resumed  his  objec- 
tions, and  said  that  "  the  adoption  of 
this  section  went  to  authorize  every 
colony,  district,  or  people  whatsoever 
to  issue  commissions  and  to  recognize 
such  commissions  in  our  ports.  He 
wished  that  the  section  might  be  con- 
fined to  responsible  governments,  and 
not  recognize  any  handful  of  men  who 
might  embody  and  issue  commissions 
to  capture  property  on  the  high  seas.'.' 
Mr.  Clay  answered,  that  such  a  con* 
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stniction  might  compel  us  to  exclude 
from  the  benefits  of  our  law  Venezuela, 
"  which  had  achieved  an  imperishable 
fame  by  its  noble  and  unparalleled  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  liberty."  But 
Mr.  Forsyth  thought  that  the  courts 
could  best  decide  as  to  the  responsibility/  of 
these  revolutionary  governments. 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the 
25th  of  March,  when  Mr.  Clay  seemed 
to  have  become  thoroughly  roused,  and 
maintained  that  **an  oppressed  people 
were  authorized,  whenever  they  could, 
to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  English 
revolution.  It  was  the  great  principle 
of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  authority  were 
wanting,  expressly  supports  this  right. 
We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  the  founders  of  our  liberty — 
say  that  they  were  rebels,  traitors,  and 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  without 
competent  powers,  before  we  could  con- 
demn the  cause  of  Spanish  America." 

As  the  result  of  all  these  debates,  the 
Act  of  1818  was  passed,  and  our  na- 
tional attitude  on  the  subject  of  neu- 
trality was  defined  so  clearly,  so  com- 
prehensively, and  so  wholly  in  accord 
with  public  sentiment,  with  the  views 
of  our  wisest  statesmen,  and  with  the 
fandamental  theory  and  principles  of 
our  Government,  that  it  has  remained 
the  law  of  the  land  ever  since.  How 
consistently  it  has  been  applied  to  vari- 
ous exigencies  as  they  have  arisen,  was 
terselv  demonstrated  from  the  record 
by  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  his  great  speech 
on  the  Cuban  question,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  4th  of  February  last. 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  con- 
trast the  language  of  the  Act  of  1818 
with  that  of  1794,  in  the  passage  where 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
is  most  marked,  as  regards  the  parties 
to  whom  the^  obligations  of  neutrality 
are  due.  We  take  the  section  of  each 
Act  which  relates  to  the  fitting  out  of 
ships,  &c.,  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  of  1794  we  find 
penalties  threatened  to  any  person 
"concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting 
out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel 
VOL.  V. — 83 


shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects, 
citizens,  or  property  of  OTiother  foreign 
prince  or  State  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,"  &c.  The  Act  of 
1818,  third  section,  reads:  "be  con- 
cerned in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  oi 
arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  in- 
tent that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  bo 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  ^tate,  or  of  any  colony,- dis- 
trict, or  people,  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or 
property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  a^e  at 
peace,"  &c. 

O^neutrality  legislation  of  1817-'18 
fomAb  the  basis  of  the  British  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  the  succeeding  year. 
The  history  of  the  latter  presents  so 
many  points  of  similarity  with  that  of 
the  former,  that  we  must  present  a  few 
extracts  from  Hansard's  Debates  in  Par- 
liament, beginning  at  vol.  xl.,  p.  862. 
The  Attorney-General  said,  on  intro- 
ducing the  bill:  "The  object  of  that 
law  (the  statute  of  George  IL,  then  in 
force)  was  to  prevent  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  the  service  of 
any  State  at  war  with  another  State 
with  which  he  is  not  at  war.  But  it 
was  important  to  the  country,  if  neu- 
trality was  to  be  preserved,  it  should  be 
preserved  between  States  that  claim  to 
themselves  the  right  to  act  as  States,  as 
between  those  that  were  acknowledged 
to  be  States."  ..."  The  object  of 
this  bill  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
amend  the  statute  by  introducing,  after 
the  words  *king,  prince.  State,  poten- 
tate,' Ac,  the  words  colony  or  district, 
who  do  assume  the  powers  of  a  govern- 
ment." .  ,  .  "His  purpose  was  to 
make  the  law  equaUy  applicable  to  ac- 
knowledged and  unacknowledged  pow- 


n 


ers. 

Earl  Bathurst,  on  moving  the  bill  in' 
the  House  of  Lords— 40  Hansard,  Ist 
series,  1779-'82 — made  substantially  the 
same  statement,  and  commended  our 
neutrality  Act.  He  Baid  that  "the 
American  l^slature  wished  to  realize 
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the  neutrality  they  professed,  and,  in 
1818,  passed  a  bill  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1794  to  every  de- 
scription of  State  or  Potoer,  toJiether  regu- 
larly recognitsed  or  not,  ...  A  meas- 
ure of  similar  equity  was  proposed  by 
this  bilL"  By  the  Enlistment  Act,  thus 
explained  and  understood,  it  was  for- 
bidden, in  sec.  vii.  of  the  Act,  to  equip, 
furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  &c.,  ^*  any  ship 
or  vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince. 
State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign 
colony^  province^  or  people^  or  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  exercising,  or  assuming 
to  exercise,  any  powers  of  government 
in  or  over  any  foreign  State,  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  peo- 
ple,'^ &c  • 

Thus,  by  our  own  action  and  through 
the  influence  of  our  example,  we  came 
very  near  realizing  the  prophecy  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  we  have  before  quoted. 

Until  within  the  past  eighteen  months 
we  have  not,  for  over  a  generation,  had 
an  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
neutrality  legislation  of  1817-18  in  a 
case  like  those  which  were  the  imme- 
diate occasions  of  that  1  egislation .  The 
South  American  republics,  whose  cause 
inspired  our  fathers  with  such  noble 
and  American  sympatliy,  have  not  ful- 
jilled  the  expectations  of  their  friends. 
Yet  not  one  of  them  has  suffered  mis- 
fortune to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Cuba  in  her  passive  and  degrading 
endurance  of  the  contemptible,  grasp- 
ing, and  meanly  cruel  rule  of  Spain. 
The  noblest,  most  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated, and  richest  of  all  the  peoples 
whom  Spain  has  cursed  on  this  conti- 
nent, remained  submissive  until  they 
saw  what  they  had  a  right  to  consider 
two  supreme  opportunities  of  asserting 
their  natural  claims. 

One  of  these  opportunities  was  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  which,  by  all  sound 
logic,  relegated  the  peoples  of  all  her 
domains  to  their  inalienable  rights  as 
men  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  other  was  afforded  by 
the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement 
of  the  hitherto  servile  race  in  the  United 


States,  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
welcome  Cuba  as  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union.  So  long  as  slavery  remained 
among  us,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  North  to  the 
admisision  of  Cuba  as  a  slave  State,  or 
that  of  the  South  to  her  admission  as  a 
free  State.  Our  Act  of  Emancipation 
solved  the  problem,  as  the  Cubans 
thought,  and  on  the  right  side,  for  they 
had  long  considered  emancipation  an 
inseparable  concomitant  of  their  own 
freedom. 

How  earnestly  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  there  have  longed,  and 
planned,  and  worked  for  Emancipation, 
has  of  late  been  so  frequently,  so  over- 
whelmingly, and  so  clearly  proved  by 
various  statements,  that  the  man  who 
still  affects  to  deny  the  fact  places  him- 
self in  the  pitiable  position  of  seeming 
incapable  of  appreciating  evidence,  or 
of  appearing  too  grossly  prejudiced 
to  deserve  the  compliment  of  contro- 
versy. 

Qrand  as  was  the  occasion  for  the  en- 
forcement of  our  neutrality  laws  afforded 
us  by  this  righteous  revolution  at  our 
very  doors,  it  has — we  say  it  with  shame 
and  the  deepest  regret — found  our  Gov- 
ernment hnmiliatingly  unequal  to  the  op- 
portunity it  had  of  executing  those  laws 
in  accordance  with  their  obvious  mean- 
ing, with  the  intentions  of  the  men  who 
frnmed  them,  and  with  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  the  American  people.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  course  pursued 
by  our  Government  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  gunboats  w^ill  be  regarded  by 
all  Americans  with  the  same  feelings  as 
those  with  which  we  look  back  upon 
Mr.  Buchanan's  one-sided  "  neutrality  *' 
in  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery  in  Kansas. 

Our  policy,  ns  especially  developed 
in  regard  to  those  Spanish  bloodhounds 
of  the  sea,  is  due  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  to  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Fish.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  sad  illustration  of  the  tendency  ol 
great  leaders  of  reform  to  degenerate  in 
their  convictions.  The  same  able  senator 
who  recoguized  in  the  pro-slavery  com- 
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batants  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Kansas  no  rights  which  he  was  bound 
to  respect,  and  who  claimed  for  freedom 
every  advantage  in  the  contest,  seems 
now  to  have  so  enveloped  himself  in 
the  swaddling-clothes  of  an  impracti- 
cable theory  of  international  law,  as  to 
be  able  to  see  in  the  Cuban  struggle 
for  freedom  no  noble  or  generous  ele- 
ment 

It  is  true  that  he  has  sought  to  escape 
the  obvious  meaning  of  our  law  hj  de- 
claring that  the  cases  it  was  intended 
to  meet  were  unlike  that  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents ;  but  this  statement  is  a  pure 
piece  of  assumption,  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  law — and  of  the  same 
character  as  his  still  unrevoked  denial 
tbat  the  Cuban  constitution  provides  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
island. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  Fish  have  also  affect- 
ed to  deny  the  existence  in  Cuba  of  such 
hostilities  as  entitle  the  insurgents  to 
the  name  of  belligerents.  In  Mr.  Fish's 
case,  his  own  official  declarations  have 
so  committed  him  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
courage  for  him  to  falsify  the  only  really 
creditable  part  of  his  official  record  on 
the  Cuban  question.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1869,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  Spanish  Minister : 

"  The  civil  war  in  Cuba  Tuts  continued 
for  a  year;  battle  after  battle  has  been 
fought^  thousands  of  lives  hate  been  saerU 
ficed^  and  the  result  is  still  in  suspense.'''* 

Since  the  writing  of  which  memorable 
and  truthful  bit  of  official  history,  Spain 
has  reinforced  her  army  in  Cuba  by 
at  least  twenty  thousand  additional  sol- 
diers ;  has  received  the  powerful  and  es- 
senti(d  reinforcement  of  the  thirty  gun- 
boats which  Mr.  Fish's  diplomacy  al- 
lowed to  be  sent  in  aid  of  the  war  against 
a  yet  struggling  and  defiant  people ;  has 
conducted  a  costly  and  bloody  winter 
campaign  to  a  fruitless  close,  and  still  is 
not — according  to  our  Premier's  present 
vision  of  facts — carrying  on  the  '*  civil 
war  "  which  had  raged  in  Cuba  for  a  year 
prior  to  Mr.  Fish's  official  recognition  of 
thefiM^I 

Seeing,  perhaps,  the  absurdity  of  his 


position,  Mr.  Ush  has  sought  to  escape 
from  his  own  official  statement  by  say- 
ing that  the  revolution,  if  it  was  such, 
is  virtually  at  an  end.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  since  been  called  on  by  Congress 
to  give  such  information  as  might  justify 
this  excuse  for  his  policy.  His  replies  tp 
these  demands  have  been  published.  Wc 
have  read  them  very  carefully,  and  we 
defy  any  one  to  find  in  them  any  infor- 
mation tending  to  support  the  later 
views  of  our  Secretary  of  State.  In  fact, 
the  most  positive,  precise,  and  trustwor- 
thy information  is  that  furnished  in  the 
shape  of  affidavits  of  citizens  of  Cuba, 
prominent  at  home  and  personally 
known  and  honored  by  our  own  citizens. 
These  affidavits  cover  the  whole  history 
of  the  war ;  are  uncontradicted  by  any 
other  testimony  included  in  Mr.  Fish's 
budgets,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Phillips,  ^e  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Santiago  de  Cuba — the 
principal  town  within  the  revolted  dis- 
trict. 

These  failures  and  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fish,  unfortunately,  involve 
us  all  in  their  disgrace,  and  may  at  some 
future  time  involve  us  in  serious  trouble, 
for  judgment  against  a  nation  which — as 
represented  by  its  official  servants— 
•*knows  its  duty  and  does  it  not,"  is  cer- 
tain to  be  executed.  Our  only  salvation 
from  the  consequences  of  executive 
blunders  lies  in  the  speedy  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  policy  which  is  not  blind 
to  facts,  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  a  strug- 
gling people,  or  dumb  to  express  the 
generous  sympathies  of  Americans.  It 
may  be  on  unwelcome  task  for  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  array  itself  in  op- 
position against  an  Administration  of 
the  same  political  fiaith,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  lately  shown  his  promptness  to 
accept  the  friendly  censures  of  a  leading 
Republican  Congressman  against  bureau- 
oratio  extravagance.  We  believe  he  would 
be  still  more  ready  to  receive  on  the 
Cuban  question  a  strong  Congressional 
support  of  the  views  he  is  known  to 
have  entertained,  and  of  which  his  doft- 
est  and  dearest  counsellor  was  the  most 
earnest  advocate,  even  in  the  last  ago- 
nies of  death. 
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Moreover,  the  Repablioan  party  is  in 
oeed  of  new  and  living  issues  which  shall 
appeal  to  the  same  generous  instincts  as 
those  which  gave  the  party  its  first  tri- 
umphs. The  appeal  of  Guba  comes  to 
it  just  in  time  to  quicken  and  to  give 
scope  for  the  same  noble  sympathies 
which  inspired  it  with  all-conquering 
zeal  fi)urtcen  years  ago.  The  divine  rule 
of  justice  metes  out  eternal  blessings  to 
the  individuals  who  see  and  love  the  di- 
vine image  in  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and 
the.  imprisoned.    The  same  law  applies 


to  free  and  strong  nations  which  have 
opportunity  to  give  at  least  moral  sym- 
pathy to  those  whose  bonds  are  not  un- 
loosed. If  we  fail  to  help  Cuba,  as  we 
have  helped  all  of  her  sister  colonies  in 
revolt  against  the  accursed  Spanish 
tyranny,  the  Republican  party  will  incur 
the  responsibility  of  violating  not  only 
its  own  traditions  but  those  of  our  gov- 
ernment. And  a  party,  or  a  nation, 
which  is  false  to  its  own  principles,  ought 
to  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are 

without  literary  activity  such  as  it  is : 
the  country  teems  with  writers;  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  no  want 
of  aid.  Our  own  box,  at  least,  is  cram- 
med. We  have  essays,  tales,  travels, 
sketches,  poems,  and  the  rest  in  abund- 
ance— the  most  of  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
not  good, — or  good  only  in  such  an  indif- 
ferent way,  as  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  bad. 
Nor  is  it  fur  the  want  of  talent  that  it  is 
not  better.  In  many  cases  the  topics 
chosen  are  fresh  and  interesting;  the 
manner  of  treating  them  original;  the 
thoughts  nnd  sentiments  often  of  a  kind 
worthy  of  being  reproduced;  and  yet 
useless.  Why?  For  two  reasons,  not 
relating  to  the  matter  so  much  as  to 
the  manner.  Our  writers  want  inde- 
pendence, boldness,  incisiveness,  indivi- 
duality. They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  some- 
thing or  somebody,  and  do  not  trust  to 
their  personality.  They  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  ket'p  on  the  safe  side  of  an  ima- 
ginary opinion;  they  want  an  authority 
for  what  they  are  doing ;  they  pattern 
after  some  conscious  or  unconscious 
model.  This  is  the  more  strange,  be- 
cause we  here  boast  of  our  liberty  so 
much,  and  say  we  are  not  like  others. 
Then  again,  there  is  such  a  manifest  ab« 
sence  of  care,  of  study,  of  labor,  of  per- 
sistent, painstaking  accuracy  in  what  we 
do.    As  we  have  artists  who  do  not 


know  how  to  draw  the  simplest  forms,  so 
we  have  writers  who  do  not  know  the 
elements  of  rhetoric  or  even  grammar. 
Not  many  weeks  ago,  we  received  a 
poem, — quite  original  in  conception,  oft- 
en vigorous  in  language, — picturesque  in 
epithet ;  and  yet  of  the  hnndred  lines  or 
more,  not  twenty  conformed  to  any 
known  or  accepted  measure.  It  was 
thoroughly  ruined  for  the  want  of  a  lit- 
tle patience  of  study.  The  same  thoughts 
and  words  in  the  head  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  art,  would  almost  make  a  wri- 
ter's fortune. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when,  tak- 
ing up  an  old  number  of  this  Magazine, 
we  found  in  the  same  place  these  words : 

"  The  great  defect  in  it  (American 
writing),  is  want  of  maturity  and  haste. 
Our  writers  do  not  take  time  to  learn  the 
secret  of  their  own  powers,  to  husband 
them  with  discretion,  and  to  apply  them 
with  the  most  effectiveness  and  concen- 
tration. As  the  general  life  of  the  na- 
tion, 80  the  literary  life  is  hurried,  A 
certain  rawness  and  want  of  depth,  a 
certain  superficial  elegance,  in  lieu  of 
true  beauty,  marks  too  many  of  o:ir  ef- 
forts. But  there  is  great  strength  at 
the  bottom  of  us — a  luxuriance  of  force 
even — which  shows  that  there  is  no  de- 
ficiency of  genius,  and  only  the  absence 
of  culture  and  care.  We  are  an  intense 
people,  and  intensity  passes  with  us,  oft- 
en, for  real  vigor,  for  that  calm  and  mas- 
terly control  of  the  powers  which  is  the 
si^n  of  true  greatness  of  mind.  The 
mistake  lies  in  supposing  spasmodic  vio- 
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lence  an  indication  of  strength,  whereas     to  the  shell ;  but  tne  growth  pleasant  to 
it  is  rather  an  indication  of  disease.''  every  body. 


That  was  said  thirteen  years  ago: 
have  we  not  improved  in  the  interval  ? 
Hear  what  an  ardent  young  friend 
writes  ns,  at  this  very  moment :  "  Now, 
my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  the  time  has  come 
to  give  US  a  new  and  bold  expression 
in  narrative  fiction.  The  public  would 
welcome  it;  for  the  Irving  genre^  the 
Hawthorne  genre^  the  Beecher  Stowe 
genre^  the  Taylor  genre^  etc.,  etc.,  is 
complete  for  it ;  any  repetition  of  them 
is  incapable  of  giving  a  sensation  of 
either  delight  or  disgust.  Our  life  has 
changed.  Turbulent  forces, — alarming 
us  with  the  crimes  and  lawlessness 
of  the  most  desperate  and  wretched  in 
the  cities, — are  palpitating  in  our  socie- 
ty. Meanwhile,  our  current  literature 
shows  no  word  drawn  from  the  intensely 
individual  life,  which  is  making  such 
havoc,  and  which,  delivered  from  its  an- 
cient rulers,  must  now  discover  a  natural 
law  of  subordination,  or  spend  itself  in 
endless  anarchy.  This  force,  so  signifi- 
cant, BO  pra«ient  in  our  life,  is  not  in  our 
literature,  which  in  the  magazine  writing 
seems  fed  with  turnip-juice  rather  than 
blood.  How  far  is  it  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  body  and  spirit  of  our  sec- 
ular life,  which  now  gets  utterance  only 
in  the  daily  papers, — ^gets  a  common  and 
debasing  expression  in  them ;  common 
and  debasing  because  without  a  touch  of 
poetry,  or  without  a  redemption  of  the 
ideal,  which  ennobles  every  outbreak, 
and  lessens  the  harm  of  every  f  ransgres- 
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sion. 

So  far  our  young  friend,  whose  insight 
seems  to  us  keen  and  penetrating,  and 
whose  pluck  we  admire.  "We  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  the  Irving  or 
Hawthorne  genre  is  passed  or  will  pass : 
for, "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ;" 
old  Homer  is  still  fresh,  and  the  Anti- 
nous  not  superseded.  But  we  certainly 
do  agree  with  him  that  each  age  and 
ooontry  has  its  special  life,  and  the  true 
literature  of  that  age  and  country  must 
burst  out  of  that  life.  Burst  out  of  the 
old  shell  and  then  grow,  as  it  can !  The 
bursting,  doubtless,  will  be   painful, — 


Thirteen  years  ago,  too,  we  wrote 

in  this  very  place  that  our  *' young  wri- 
ters had  no  need  to  despair  of  proper  and 
original  themes  whereon  to  exercise  their 
talent."  **  Our  American  life,"  we  said, 
'^  is  comparatively  untrodden  ground, 
covered  all  over  with  rich  and  suggest- 
ive material."  Uncle  Tom  had  just  then 
worked  up  one  of  the  rich  veins :  "  But," 
we  asked,  *' were  not  the  experiences  of 
the  emigrant  and  the  settler  full  of  stir- 
ring adventure,  full  of  tragic  incident, 
full  of  pathos,  and  not  without  their 
humorous  side  ?  "  Who  had  broached 
even,  much  less  exhausted  them  ?  Our 
uneasy,  active,  turbulent  societies,  with 
their  peculiar  extravagances,  humors, 
crimes,  littlenesses  and  greatnesses,  un- 
like in  their  littleness  and  greatness  any 
others, — who  has  yet  expressed,  in  truth 
or  fiction,  the  new  life  swelling  and 
coursing  through  them  ?  There,  0  young 
poet  of  the  day,  find  your  inspiration ; 
there,  O  young  novelists,  talie  your 
scenes,  and  characters,  and  plots.  Hu- 
man nature  is  now  what  it  was  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  in  Dante's,  in  Rabelais',  in 
Shakespeare's;  its  passions  as  strong 
and  deep, — its  fun  as  fine  or  boisterous, 
— the  dramas  of  its  life  as  complicated 
and  mighty. 

That  was  thirteen  years  ^o,  and  what 
a  tremendous  history  have  we  not  en- 
acted since ;  the  grandest  civil  war  of 
all  time,  to  which  the  siege  of  Troy, 
the  Republican  revolutions  of  Italy,  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  even  the  French  vol- 
canic outburst,  were  but  trifles  ?  What 
enthusiasms  and  heroisms,  what  sufifer- 
ings,  what  darings,  what  meekness,  what 
devotion, — what  complicities  and  dislo- 
cations,— ^what  ruptures  of  family  ties, 
what  breaches  of  personal  friendships, 
— what  heart-aches,  and  what  rejoic- 
ings,— have  we  not  seen ;  and  so  we  say 
again,  it  is  there,  O  artist,  that  your 
canvas  can  best  be  covered  with  death- 
less forms, — ^there,  0  singer,  that  yon 
may  oatoh  the  tones  that  will  go  echo- 
ing on  forever. 
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"We  gave  some  account  last  month 

of  Mr.  Bryant's  fine  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, bat  we  did  not  remark  then,  as  we 
propose  to  do  now,  upon  the  wonderful 
instance  of  intellectual  Titalitj  that  it 
famishes.  Mr.  Bryant  is  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year, — a  time  of  life  at  which  most 
men  retire  f^om  all  active  pursuits,  and 
set  themselves  to  nursing  their  various 
infirmities  of  body  or  mind.  But  he 
seems  only  to  have  ripened  and  mel- 
lowed with  time.  His  faculties  are 
just  as  vigorous  now  as  they  were  in  his 
prime,  wliile  his  temperament  has  be- 
come far  more  genial.  We  remember 
the  days  in  which  the  poet  was  supposed 
to  be  a  little  too  saturnine, — cold,  reserv- 
ed, severe, — some  folks  who  were  not 
intimate  with  him  said,  sour, — ^but  those 
days  have  passed.  He  has  softened  with 
the  suns ;  his  sympathies,  while  they  have 
broadened,  have  also  deepened ;  and  his 
old  age,  hale  and  hearty,  is  yet  fresh, 
tender,  impressible. 

This  tenacity  of  vigor  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  Mr.  Bryant  because  he  be- 
gan so  early.  He  was  a  precocious 
child,  almost  a  prodigy,  but,  unlike  most 
prodigies,  did  not  fade  with  his  infancy. 
Like  Pope,  **he  lisped  in  numbers,  for 
the  numbers  came."  At  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  was  already  an  author.  A  lit- 
tle thin  volume  of  his,  issued  in  Boston, 
as  long  ago  as  1807,  contained  a  satire, 
a  long  poem  on  a  Spanish  subject,  sever- 
al occasional  pieces,  and  translations 
from  Horace, — all  exhibiting  unusual 
maturity  of  thought,  {ind  no  little  skill 
in  versification.  It  was  in  fact  so  remark- 
able a  production,  that  when  a  second 
edition  came  to  be  published,  his  neigh- 
bors were  obliged,  in  order  to  convince 
public  incredulity,  to  prefix  a  certificate 
that  the  poems  had  been  actually  writ- 
ten by  the  boy. 

After  an  active  literary  life  of  more 
than  sixty  years,  this  boy  has  got  to  be 
an  old  man,  whose  self-allotted  task  each 
day  is  fifty  lines  of  Homer.  As  a  relief 
from  domestic  sorrow, — ^for  something 
to  do  to  divert  his  mind,  he  turns  the 
Hiad  —  twenty-four  books  of  it,  are 
there  not? — ^into  English,  and  such  En- 


glish, we  venture  to  say,  as  after  two 
dozen  trials  at  least,  it  has  never  before 
found. 

The  late  venerable  Josiah  Quinoy 
used  to  relate  that  he  once  asked  John 
Adams  how  he  managed  to  keep  up  his 
activity  to  so  late  a  period  of  life.  The 
answer  was,  that  an  old  man  is  like  an 
old  horse ;  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him 
you  must  keep  him  going  all  the  while. 
That  is  apparently  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Bryant.  The  only  parallel  to  his  intel- 
lectual vigor  that  we  now  recall  is  the 
imperial  Goethe, — who  from  mere  child- 
hood, when  he  wrote  tales  and  poems 
for  his  playmates,  up  to  his  eightieth 
year,  when  he  had  just  completed  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  never  allowed  a 
day  to  go  without  its  line,  never  a  year 
without  its  book  of  some  kind.  May 
our  laureate  go  on,  in  the  same  way,  to 
the  same  advanced  period,  and  far  be- 
yond! 


WANTED  FOB  KKW  TORX. 


First  of  all,  a  government,  for  it 

has  none  now ;  then  a  good  government, 
for  a  bad  government  is  quite  as  bad  as 
none  at  all;  and  finally  self-government, 
which  is  the  only  government  that  is 
good.  Self-government  should  be  the 
cry  of  all  parties ;  but  the  first  requisite, 
the  indispensable  condition  of  self-gov- 
ernment, is  tho  purity  of  elections.  If 
the  ballot-box  does  not  record  the  public 
voice,  but  tho  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
rascals  in  the  community,  self-govern- 
ment is  worse  than  a  wretched  farce.  It 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  impositions. 
Parties  may  debate  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  commissions  or  charters ;  but  the 
preliminary  question  is  the  franchise. 
Neither  commissions  nor  charters  are 
worth  a  straw,  if  we  cannot  have  honest 
suffrage.  The  Democratic  party  now 
in  power  may  give  us  the  best  of  char- 
ters, but  if  it  does  not  give  us  a  fair  and 
free  choice  at  the  poUs,  its  best  of  char- 
ters will  be  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  For 
the  suffrage  here  in  New  York  City  af- 
fects the  suffrage  in  New  York  State ; 
the  suffrage  in  New  York  State  may 
turn  the  scale  in  a  presidential  election ; 
and  a  Presidential  election  determined 
by  fraud,  would  be  the  first  step  to  civil 
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war.  We  Lave  had  eooagh  of  that,  but 
we  shall  have  more,  incontinently,  unless 
the  good  men  of  all  parties  unite  against 
the  ruffians  and  scoundrels.  So  we  say 
very  frankly  to  Messieurs  the  politicians, 
— no  matter  what  party  they  are  of, — 
that  if  they  don't  give  us  "  Honesty  at  the 
Polls,"  we,  the  plain  people,  who  don't 
care  much  for  their  parties,  will  put 
them  out  of  office,  in  a  way  they  will 
not  like. 


TUB  XKvr  soimi. 


The  Virginian  of  old  times  was  a 

man  who  sat  eternally  in  the  shade  of 
his  veranda,  smoking  cigars,  drinkiog 
mint  juleps,  and  reading  the  Kichmond 
Enquirer^  of  which  three  solid  pages 
at  least  were  filled  with  communications 
from  "  Senex,"  "  Publicola,"  "  Decius," 
and  *'  Aristides,"  on  the  true  meaning  of 
"  the  principles  of  '98."  When  he  was 
not  reading  the  Enquirer  he  was  discuss- 
ing the  same  subject  with  his  neighbors, 
or  a  chance  guest.  But  all  that  has 
changed:  the  war  which  grew  out  of 
the*  aforesaid  "principles  of  '98"  has 
swept  away  its  votaries ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  our  contributor  in  another  place, 
the  talk  now  is  only  of  emigration  and 
railroads.  Virginia,  like  all  the  other 
Southern  States,  has  discovered,  by  hard 
experience,  that  her  true  interests  lie  in 
the  direction  of  diversified  labor.  All 
of  them  want,  and  they  demand,  more 
men,  and  more  money.  They  want  agri- 
culturists, they  want  mechanics,  they 
want  miners,  they  want  manufacturers, 
they  want  roads,  they  want  teachers; 
in  short,  men  of  means,  of  brains,  and  of 
energy  of  all  kinds. 

But  what  an  opportunity  for  us  of  the 
North  is  thus  offered.  A  ride  of  twelve 
hours  will  carry  us  into  a  State  which, 
as  to  the  development  of  its  inexhaust- 
ible resources  of  wealth,  is  to-day  not 
80  old  as  California,  and  which  offers  a 
more  certain  prospect  of  success.  There 
is  a  rich  soil  to  be  tilled,  mines  to  dig, 
railroads  to  be  built,  manufactories  to  be 
operated,  and  a  thousand  avenues  open 
and  daily  opening,  to  a  certain  independ- 
ence for  the  laborer. 

To  the  capitalist  who  seeks  an  invest- 
ment  in  legitimate  enterprise,  the  South 


presents  the  most  tempting  inducements. 
Heretofore  the  production  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  engaged  nearly  all  its 
industry  and  capital  actively  employed. 
The  system  of  forced  labor  necessarily 
confined  its  efforts  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  sphere.  Cotton  and  wool  were 
sent  away  to  be  spun  and  woven  into 
fabrics,  but  the  prolific  supplies  of  iron, 
coal,  lead,  copper,  have  lain  untouched 
till  now. 


JOVSNALieSf. 


The  feature  of  this  age  is  not  so 

much  democracy  as  journalism.  It  is 
aggressive,  usurping,  monopolizing.  Here 
are  four  months  of  Nature,  a  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  science.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  world  would  have  expect- 
ed as  soon  to  see  a  morning  journal  of 
the  Integral  Calculus,  or  a  Quarterly 
Review  of  the  Asteroids.  But  even  these 
would  scarcely  surprise  now.  Daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly,  periodical  litera- 
ture presses  into  every  field  of  thonght, 
and  libraries  grow  mainly  by  what  is 
sifted  out  of  it  as  worth  storing  up.  The 
effects  of  this  revolution  in  the  republic 
of  letters  remain  to  be  studied ;  will  it 
help  the  coming  of  the  dead-level  period, 
when  all  men  will  bo  equal  in  intelli- 
gence as  in  rights,  or  will  the  broader 
fields  of  mind  thus  sown  with  thought- 
germs,  give  richer,  fresher  flowers  and 
fruits  of  genius? 

The  result  is  certain:  history,  which 
is  really  made  up  of  the  changes  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  quickens  its  pace.  New 
questions  arise,  are  fought  over,  and  de- 
cided, in  the  press,  before  an  elaborate 
book  can  get  written.  Disputants  strike 
at  the  heart  of  a  subject;  broad  prin- 
ciples tell,  general  methods  of  thought 
control  every  thing,  details  disappear, 
learning  is  diffused,  differences  of  knowl- 
edge equalized;  but  mental  vigor  and 
breadth,  the  power  to  grasp  and  apply 
principles,  and  the  literary  force  which 
gives  to  its  words  the  character  of  events, 
only  come  into  greater  prominence. 
Vast  learning  is  essentially  aristocratic, 
but  nothing  is  so  democratic  as  genius; 
and  as  the  authority  of  mere  scholarship 
declines,  the  leadership  of  intellect  bo- 
comes  more  pronounced. 
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TVfnrr  papsss. 


Practical  art  and  science  aro  yok- 
ed together  before  the  car  of  civilization, 
but  the  former  often  gets  ahead.  So  it 
is  in  joarnalism,  which  i3  a  growth  oat 
of  daily  needs,  and  like  other  institutions, 
hns  grown  at  random,  without  a  plan. 
Is  it  not  time  it  had  a  theory — a  science 
—defining  its  objects  and  adapting  its 
forms  to  them  ?  Are  there  no  general 
laws  which  determine  success  and  failure ; 
or  must  its  experiments  go  on  endlessly, 
as  blindly  as  now  ?  For  instance,  it  is 
announced  that  a  new  journal  of  fun  is 
about  to  appear,  a  regular  issue,  at  stated 
periods,  of  so  many  pages  of  jokes.  Is 
there  a  place  for  it?  Surely  the  only 
tediousness  on  earth  that  is  *^  chemically 
pure,"— elementary  dreariness  without 
dilution— is  that  of  professional  wits. 
Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  "funny 
papers  '^  are  the  least  amusing  ?  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Reading  the 
liest  of  them  is  like  dining  on  pepper  or 
living  iu  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxydo. 
And  those  which  are  not  the  best!  Punch 
is  an  agreeable  mixture  at  times ;  but 
punch,  with  some  acid  and  some  sweet- 
ne^8  and  a  little  that  is  stimuW.ing,  al- 
ways has  for  its  largest  ingredient 
water ;  and  even  punch  is  soon  insipid 
alone. 

There  is  one  huge  joke  in  the  history 
of  comic  journals  in  this  country  that 
quite  overshadows  their  contents ;  it  is 
their  profits,  recorded  in  the  same  chapter 
which  describes  the  snakes  in  Iceland  and 
the  cities  in  the  moon.  The  conditions 
of  a  genuine  success  in  such  an  enterprise 
are  hard  to  fulfil ;  the  first  of  them  is, 
that  life  shall  become  a  pantomime  and 
society  a  burlesque.  Fun  alone  is  fun 
out  of  place.  Ridicule  is  often  a  useful 
edge  to  the  weapon  argument,  or  a  happy 
ornament  iu  literary  art ;  but  it  is  a  poor 
sword  that  is  all  edge  ;  a  house  built 
of  mouldings  won't  sell,  nor  a  daugh- 
ter that  is  all  dress  get  a  husband.  Wit 
plays  on  the  surface  of  argument  as  hu- 
mor on  that  of  passion  ;  both  are  of  the 
temporary  and  external,  rather  than  of 
the  essential  and  enduring,  and  must 
grow  upon  what  is  permanent  of  itself, 
in  order  to  live.    "  Shadow  and  shine  is 


life,"  and  the  art  that  speaks  traly  of  life 
must  present  them  together.  Henoe  it  is 
that  Mercutio  and  Jack  FalstafiTare  im- 
mortal ;  that  Thackeray  is  a  greater  hu- 
morist than  Hood ;  that  the  Gothic  Oatb- 
edral,  with  its  grim  absurdities  in  odd 
corners,  impresses  the  general  imagina- 
tion more  deeply  than  the  Grecian  tem- 
ple ;  and  that  art,  standing  on  the  broader 
thought  of  these  days,  may  look  forward 
to  a  future  greater  than  its  past. 


POSTBY  XOT  DXAD. 


It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  industrial 

and  scientific  activity  excludes  the  artist- 
ic and  kills  poetry.  No  one  branch  of 
true  human  culture  impedes  another ;  as 
a  strong  arm  is  no  hindrance  to  healthy 
lungs  or  a  clear  head.  There  are  symp- 
toms of  an  actual  revival  of  poetry,  on  a 
grand  scale.  Never  before  was  poetic 
taste  so  widely  diffused ;  never  was  there 
such  an  audience  for  great  singers; 
never  did  the  echoes  of  true  poets,  which 
fill  newspaper  corners  and  ladies'  albums, 
tell  of  so  high  a  standard,  and  so  earnest 
a  longing  for  imaginative  satisfactions. 
Great  poems  take  their  form  and  tone 
less  from  individual  genius  than  from  the 
age  in  which  it  takes  root.  The  Homer 
or  Shakespeare  born  to-day  could  not 
write  Iliads  or  Hamlets,  but  he  would 
find  his  own  work  not  less  glorious,  and 
the  world  is  waiting  for  him. 


BAD    BOOK-MAKING. 


Among  those  poets  whose  fame 

rests  rather  on  what  they  might  have 
been  than  on  what  they  were,  those 
melancholy  wrecks  of  sublime  possibili- 
ties, scattered  through  history,  as  if  to 
display  the  wantonness  of  Nature  in  her 
superfluity — among  those  whom  he  him- 
self calls 

'•  The  InhcriU»rs  of  unfulfilled  renown," 

Shelley  is  doubtless  the  most  wonder- 
ful. He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
left  the  Prometheus,  the  Cenci,  the  Ode 
to  Liberty,  the  Adonais.  Were  he  living 
to-day,  a  dozen  of  the  active  public  men 
of  England  could  still  be  his  seniors,  as 
would  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  our  useful  fel- 
low-citizen, Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 
What  might  not  English  poetry  have 
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been,  had  he  reached  the  age  of  calm 
and  masterly  prodaction  ? 

What  he  actually  wrote  deserves  at 
least  careful  and  respectful  editing.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  has  just  published  Shel- 
ley^s  collected  works,  with  a  dull  me- 
moir and  trashy  notes,  all  of  which 
might  be  pardoned  had  he  honestly  given 
ns  his  author^s  text.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  an  editor  who  knows  his  place  so 
little,  as  to  change  a  poet^s  lines  accord- 
ing to  his  own  standard  of  Euglish  gram- 
mar, versification,  and  taste  I  In  scores 
of  places,  Mr.  Rossetti  points  out  his 
own  changes  and  defends  them  ;  and  he 
makes  a  general  confession  of  many 
more,  in  which  not  even  a  note  enables 


the  reader  to  restore  the  original.  This 
is  the  sadder,  since  the  editor  had  the 
materials  for  making  his  book  thorough- 
ly illustrative  of  Shelley's  poetry ;  and 
having  made  one  of  the  worst  editions 
of  any  modem  English  poet  in  exist- 
ence, he  has  probably  closed  this  field 
against  more  competent  men  for  an  in- 
definite time.  The  memoir  contains 
few  important  facts  in  Shelley's  life  not 
known  before  I  When  shall  we  have, 
either  of  him  or  of  Byron,  the  best  sub- 
jects for  such  works  in  this  century,  a 
biography  that  is  trustworthy  and  read- 
able ?  To  a  masterly  writer,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  tempting  patches  of  untiUed  or 
badly  tilled  land  in  all  the  world  of  letters. 


•♦»" 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME, 


If  any  thing  can  be  considered 

curious  in  the  history  of  literature,  it  is 
the  fact  that  some  English  writers  have 
made  reputations  in  America  years  be- 
fore they  have  made  them  in  England, 
and  that  others  have  preserved  reputa- 
tions in  America  years  after  they  have 
lost  them  in  England.  If  we  may  cred- 
it the  statements  of  her  biographer,  the 
juvenile  poems  of  Miss  Mitford  were 
more  widely  read  among  us  than  among 
her  own  countrymen ;  while  the  early 
poetical  collections  of  Leigh  Hunt,  as 
"  The  Masque  of  Liberty  "  and  "  Foli- 
age," were  reprinted  here,  and  popular, 
when  they  were  only  sneered  at  in  the 
literary  circles  of  London.  As  regards 
Hunt's  prose,  if  it  is  not  quite  true  that 
its  first  popularity  was  achieved  here,  it 
is  true  that  its  popularity  has  increased 
here  as  it  has  diihinished  elsewhere — a 
circumstance  which  would  have  delight- 
ed Hunt,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  it, 
for  he  was  proud  of  the  little  American 
blood  that  was  in  his  veins.  His  books 
are  not  exactly  the  kind  which  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without,  but 
they  are  of  the  kind  which  one  is  sure 
to  find  among  the  best  class  of  readers ; 
a  great  library  may  be  complete  with- 
out Hunt,  but  he  is  indispensable  to  a 


small  book-case.  Whatever  he  writes  we 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit — the  plea- 
sure which  comes  from  contact  with  a 
hopeful,  sunny  nature,  and  the  profit  we 
derive  from  an  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  taste  from  the  stores  of  a 
thoughtful,  scholarly  man.  Of  no  mod- 
em' writer  can  it  be  said  with  more 
trath  than  of  Hunt, 

"  Ago  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety." 

Of  this  variety,  we  have  just  had  a  fur- 
ther instalment  in  the  shape  of  A  Day 
hy  the  Fire,  and  other  Papers  Hitherto 
Uncollected,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  of  which 
Messy.  Roberts  Brothers  are  the  pub- 
lishers. These  papers  (there  are  twenty- 
six  of  them)  were  originally  published 
in  "The  Refiector,"  "The  Examiner," 
"  The  Indicator,"  "  The  Monthly  Chroni- 
cle," and  "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine." 
Why  they  were  not  collected  by  Hunt 
himself  when  he  was  making  up  vol- 
umes of  similar  papers  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  because  he  regarded  them  as  in- 
ferior to  the  bulk  of  his  essays.  Some 
were  probably  overlooked  in  pure  care- 
lessness, others  were  probably  rejected 
as  containing  material  used  in  other 
forms,  whfle  a  third  class  was  evidently 
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laid  aside  as  portions  of  a  work  he  in- 
tended to  complete  some  day.  Among 
the  last  are  the  eight  or  ten  papers  on 
mythology  and  mythological  person- 
ages—as fairies,  genii,  satyrs,  nymphs, 
syrens,  mermaids,  &c.,  in  other  words, 
'*  The  Fabulous  World,"  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  title  that  Hunt  meant  to 
bestow  upon  the  series  when  it  was  fin- 
ished. He  proposed  at  one  time  to 
complete  it  (he  wrote  to  his  friend  John 
Forster),  "  and  to  add  the  miraculous 
goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  my 
fabulous  people,  such  as  Enchanted 
Spears,  Flying  Sophas,  Illimitable  Tents 
that  pack  up  in  nutshells,"  &c., — addi- 
tions which  would  have  been  delightful, 
if  Hunt  had  only  made  them.  No  other 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
contains  so  much  information  pn  the 
special  subjects  mentioned  as  these  pa- 
pers, which  have  all  the  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  Hunt's  best  manner.  "  A  Day 
by  the  Fire  "  is  printed  as  Hazlitt's,  in 
a  late  English  reprint  of  "  The  Round 
Table,"  but  Hunt's  claim  to  it  appears 
the  strongest.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
Hazlitt's  vein.  In  the  paper  on  the 
"  Retrospective  Review "  we  are  once 
more  in  company  with  the  old  English 
poets,  Crashaw  and  Ford,  each  of  whom 
tells  us,  in  his  own  fiishion,  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  duel  between  the  musi- 
cian and  the  nightingale,  the  original  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Strada's  "  Pro- 
lusions." In  the  paper  on  "Fairies" 
we  go  back  to  Randolph's  "  Amyntas," 
with  its  most  fairy-like  of  fairy  songs 
in  Latin.  Hunt  has  published  a  fc'ans- 
lation  of  this  sparkling  little  ditty  in 
bis  Poetical  Works,  but  it  is  not  an  en- 
tire one,  as  we  remember,  for  there  are 
three  more  stanzas,  two  of  which  we 
copy,  as  a  necessary  pendant  to  tbe  re- 
ceived version : 

"  Now  for  such  a  stock  of  apples 
Lund  mc  with  tho  voice  of  chapels. 
Fays,  methinks,  were  gjtten  solely 
To  keep  orchard-robbing  holy. 

*'  Hence  then,  hence,  and  let^s  delight  us 
With  the  maids  whose  creams  invite  us. 
Kissing  them,  like  proper  fairies, 
All  amidst  their  fruits  and  dairies." 

If  we  have  not  said  that  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  charming  volume,  we  say  so 


now,  and  add  the  wish  to  have  whaterer 
else  of  Hunt's  prose  the  anonymous 
editor  of  "  A  Day  by  the  Fire  »*  may 
discover  yet  uncollected. 

No  poet  who  has  appeared  of 

late  in  England  has  shown  a  better 
claim  to  the  laurel  than  William  Morris^ 
and  no  poet  has  shown  less  sympathy 
with  the  tastes  and  the  powers  of  en- 
durance of  modem  readers.  That  he  is 
an  epical  poet  Mr.  Morris  probably 
knows  as  well  as  we  do,  but  that  he  is 
living  in  the  least  epical  age  of  English 
poetry  he  does  not  seem  to  know  at  all. 
Would  that  he  did,  and  were  content 
to  mould  his  creations  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  or,  that  being  impossible  for  him, 
would  that  we  could  be  content  to  take 
him  and  them  as  they  arc.  "  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  "  is  rather  a  long  poem, 
if  we  are  to  consider  it  one  poem,  and 
not  twelve  different  poems  on  one 
theme;  "Paradise  Lost"  is  rather  a 
long  poem,  and  as  Byron  said, 

**  A  little  heavy,  though  no  less  divine ;  '* 

"  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  make  rather  a 
long  poem,  though  not  a  heavy  or  di- 
vine one ;  but  neither  "  The  Canterbury 
Tales,"  nor  "  Paradise  Lost,"  nor  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  will  compare  for 
length  with  ]\Ir.  Morris's  Earthly  Para- 
dise^ of  which  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers 
have  just  published  the  third  part. 
Though  it  fills  a  volume  of  882  closely 
printed  pages,  it  covers  only  tliree  of 
the  twelve  months  in  which  the  wan- 
derers are  apposed  to  relate  stories, 
and  contains  only  six  of  their  stories. 
Now  as  the  volume  which  preceded  it, 
and  which  contained  twelve  stories,  and 
covered  six  months,  was  only  about  fifty 
pages  longer,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  length  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  " 
may  extend  before  it  is  finished.  We 
have  finished  what  we  could  of  it,  and 
that  was  not  much,  we  frankly  own ; 
but  what  we  have  finished  has  con- 
vinced us  that  Mr.  Morris  is,  if  not  the 
greatest,  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  epical  poets  of  England,  not 
even  excepting  his  master  Chaucer, 
whose  kindly,  hearty,  gracious  spirit 
breathes  through  all  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  written.  When  to  Chaucer's  genius 
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for  narrative  we  add  Spenser^s  genius 
for  versification,  we  indicate  in  few 
words  the  merits  and  defects  of  *^  The 
Earthly  Paradise." 

That  a  great  poet  like  Tennyson 

should  have  imitators  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  no  great  poet  was  ever 
without  them;  but  that  a  small  poet 
like  Patmore should  have  an  imitator  is 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  no  small  poet 
before  ever  had  them.  Tupper  is  with- 
out imitators,  outside  his  family  of 
daughters,  who  reflect  the  lambent 
sweetness  of  their  sire,  like  the  gentle 
Tupperides  they  are;  and  Mackay  is 
without  imitators,  unless  there  has  risen 
some  new  people's  poet,  of  whom  we 
have  not  heard.  But  Patmore  is  luck- 
ier, for  his  "  Angel  in  the  House  "  has 
wakened  the  woman  in  some  other  man's 
house,  who  has  written  MrB,  Jeming- 
hem's  Journal^  which  has  attracted  at- 
tention enough  in  England  to  justify 
Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  in  reprinting  it. 
It  is  "  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  over 
again,  with  a  difference  and  a  weakness 
Tor  which  Patmore  is  not  responsible, 
or  no  more  responsible  than  a  gentleman 
may  be  supposed  to  be  for  the  fit  of  his 
small-clothes  on  his  valet, — ^we  ought  to 
say,  in  this  case,  on  his  wife's  maid. 
'^  Mrs.  Jemingham's  Journal "  is  a  watery 
dilution  of  "  The  Angel  in  the  House," 
but,  unlike  that  diluted  production, 
which  extended  to  three  or  four  vol- 
umes, it  is  complete  in  one,  and  a  thin 
one  at  that.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  heart- 
history  of  a  young  person  who  is  mar- 
ried to  a  man  older  than  herself;  who 
fiirts  and  is  punished  for  flirting ;  and, 
flnally,  who  recovers  the  heart  of  her 
husband,  who  has  loved  her  all  along  as 
husbands  do  not  always  love  their  wives 
in  modem  poems.  The  outline  of  a  lit- 
tle novel  is  therein,  and  if  we  could 
read  it  as  the  outline  of  a  little  novel  it 
might  pass  muster, — but  not  otherwise. 
Not  when  read  as  a  lana  fide  Journal, 
and  certainly  not  when  read  as  a  poem. 
The  reader  of  this,  however,  is  not 
obliged  to  read  it,  and  in  this  immu- 
nity from  yawning  is  happier  than  the 
present  writer,  who,  having  to  take 
nnall  poetic  beer  occasionally,  prefers 


to  have  it  fresh  from  tlie  original  cask, 
rather  than  stale  and  flat  from  such  a 
second-hand  mug  as  this. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  writers 

who  have  once  made  "  hits  "  have  kept 
on  endeavoring  to  repeat  those  "  hits  " 
until  there  was  nothing  left  to  strike, 
except,  perhaps,  their  own  reputations, 
which  these  literary  boomerangs  are 
very  apt  to  demolish.  This  tendency 
of  the  guild  is  one  into  which  the  writ- 
ers of  America  generally  fall,  especially 
the  writers  of  American  humor.  We 
have  two  series  of  "Biglow  Papers," 
at  least  two  series  of  Autocratical  and 
Professorial  Papers;  and  we  forget  how 
many  series  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Davy  Crockett,  Jack  Downing,  Artc- 
mus  Ward,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Petroleum 
V.  Nasby,  and  Josh  Billings.  We  hoped 
that  the  author  of  the  "Hans  Breit- 
man  Ballads  "  (Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland) 
would  keep  his  place  among  the  select 
but  honorable  few  who  know  how  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  but  our  hope  has 
been  disappointed,  for  hero  we  have  a 
new  venture  of  his,  Rain  Breitman  in 
Churchy  from  the  press  of  1'.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.  It  makes  a  handsome 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  or  thereabouts, 
and  contains  six  new  ballads,  one  nar- 
rating the  adventures  of  the  hero  in 
Dixie's  Land  during  the  Rebellion, 
another  the  mishaps,  so  to  speak,  which 
attended  a  friend  of  the  author's  in  his 
attempt  to  have  the  original  "Breit- 
man Ballads  "  set  up  for  a  first  edition 
which  never  appeared.  The  remainder 
consists  of  "  I  Gill  Romaneskro,"  a  gip- 
sy ballad,  with  a  translation  into  Ger- 
man-English ;  "  Stenli  von  Slang,"  a 
burlesque  on  the  romantic  balladry  of 
Germany :  "  To  a  Friend  Learning  Ger- 
man," and  "A  Love  3ong."  To  say 
that  we  have  not  been  amused  by  these 
grotesque  trifies  would  be  untrue,  and 
to  say  that  they  have  satisfied  us,  even 
as  contributions  to  the  peculiar  humor 
of  our  German-English-speaking  popu- 
lation, would  be  untrue.  They  are 
amusing,  and  they  are  tedious.  They 
are  also  false,— a  fault  we  find  with  most 
volumes  of  American  humor  (no  matter 
in  what  dialect,  real  or  imaginary,  they 
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are  written)  which  lack  the  small  merit 
of  interesting,  sometimes  of  being  in- 
telligible to,  the  people  who  Are  render- 
ed ridiculous.  It  is  but  a  poor  sort  of 
humor  which  is  successful  only  abroad, 
and  which  ^depends  for  its  success  on 
bad  spelling,  as  does  that  of  Ward  and 
Billings,  and  upon  a  heterogeneous  and 
evanescent  jargon,  like  that  of  the 
"  Breitman  Ballads,"  of  which  we  hope 
we  haye  now  seen  the  last. 

—  If  the  world  of  elderly  readers 
have  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  excellence 
of  their  fictions  as  compared  with  those 
they  read  of  olJ,  the  greater  world  of 
younger  readers  have  more  to  rejoice  at 
in  the  excellence  of  the  stories  that  are 
now  written  for  them.    The  diflference 
is  not  so  great  between  the  novels  of 
Maria  Regina  Hoche,  and  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter,  and  those  of  Scott,  Dick- 
ens, and  Thackeray,  as  between  "  Even- 
ings at  Home,"  "  Sandford  and  Merton," 
and  the  incomparable  little  tales  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.      Wo    thought  so 
when  we  first  read  thorn  in  the  English 
editions,  and  we  think  so  now  that  we 
have  just  read  them   iu  the  complete 
American  edition,  of  which  the  initial 
volume,  Wonder-Stories  Told  for  Chil- 
dren^ has  lately  been  issued  by  Ilurd  & 
Houghton.     They  are   happily  named, 
for  among  the  various  elements  which 
enter   into  their  composition  the   ele- 
ment of    wonder    is  most    prominent, 
holding  the  same  place  in  them  that  it 
does  in  the  romantic  epics  of  Tasso, 
Ariosto,  and  Spenser,  and  that  its  more 
vigorous  development.  Imagination,  does 
in  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  "  The  Tempest."   What  Shakespeare 
is  in   the  drama,  that  Andersen  is  in 
fairy-lore,  of  wliicli  ho  is  the  greatest 
master  that  ever  lived.     The  fairy-story 
tellers  of  France,  Charles  Perrault,  Ma- 
dame D'Aulnoy,  and  their  followers,  oc- 
cupy but  a  scanty  plot  of  ground  in 
Fairy  Land  beside   his   possessions, — a 
mere  strip  of  barren,  workaday  soil  on 
the  hither  edge  of  his  fruitful,  enchanted 
kingdom.      Tiiey   who    most    resemble 
him  are  the  nameless  tellers  of  German 
Mdrchen^  and  to  him  the  best  of  these 

^*  Are  aa  moonlight  onto  Bunlight,  or  as  wator  unto 
wine." 


It  was  observed  of  Swift  by  Stella  that 
he  could  write  beautifully  about  a  broom- 
stick, but  Andersen  exceeds  Swift,  in 
that  he  can  write  beautifully  about  many 
a  smaller  thing  than  a  broom-stick, — a 
pack  of  cards,  a  pen  and  an  inkstand,  a 
tinder-box,  a  tin  soldier,  a  slate-pencil, — 
in  short,  about  any  thing  that  we  can 
name.    His  invention  is  inexhautsible. 

No  biography  of  an  American  man 

of  letters  was  ever  received  with  such 
favor  as  **  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,"  by  his  nephew  Pierre 
Irving,  and,  if  the  value  of  a  work  of  tho 
kind  depends  on  the  freedom  with  whicii 
the  author  delineates  himself  and  his 
pursuits  therein,   no   biography   of  an 
American  man  of  letters  ever  deserved 
to  be  received  with  such  favor.    Of  the 
many  who  have  in  some  sort  followed 
authorship  here,  few  are  worthy  to  be 
considered  authors,  and   of  those  few 
Irving  was  the  one  above  all  others  who 
was  most  an  author.     He  lived  and  had 
his  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  books; 
his  choicest  companions  were  bookish 
men  like  himself.    No  American  ever 
knew  so  many  English  authors,  and  no 
American  was  ever  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  them.    They  were  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  correspondents,  and  his 
reputation  was  as  dear  to  them  as  their 
own.    The  biography  of  such  a  man, 
even  when    the    materials    for    it   are 
scanty,  is  likely  to  bo  entertaining,  and 
when  they  are  as  abundant  as  in  Irving's 
case,  it  is   certain   to  be    so.     Popular 
when  it  was  first  published,  the  biogra- 
phy of  Irving  is  popular  still,  if  the  sale 
of  several  editions  may  be  regarded  as  a 
test ;  and  if  the  usual   test  of  a  cheap 
edition  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  destined  to 
be  still  more  popular.    So,  at  least,  think 
the  publishers  (G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son), 
who  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
The  Life   and  Letters   of  Washingtcn 
Irving,    It  is  in  three  volumes  (eighteen- 
mos,  or  thereabouts),  each  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated with  a  portrait  of  Irving.    The 
printing  of  these  little  volumes  is  every 
thing  that  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
cheap  editign  of  a  favorite  book :  of  this 
there  are  also  two  finer  editions  in  dif- 
ferent sizes. 
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UTERATURE  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


HODTHLT  K0TX8  PBKPIHKO  FOK  PCT5A1I*!  MAOAZXHK. 


—  A  NOTABLK  featuro  of  the  English  lit* 
erarj  journals,  which  certainly  will  not  di- 
minish their  interest  for  readers  on  this  side 
cf  the  Atlantic,  is  the  increasing  space  which 
thej  dcTote  to  notices  of  American  works. 
This  is  a  necessary  result,  not  only  of  the 
greater  practical  nearness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  also  of  the  growth  of  their  mutual 
acquaintance,  in  the  best  intellectual  sense. 
Perhaps  the  publishing  arrangements  which 
have  been  established,  perforce,  through  the 
absence  of  any  international  copyright,  have 
further  conduced  to  give  the  two  kindred  lit- 
eratures a  common  field  of  circulation.  The 
result,  imperfectly  as  it  is  still  manifested,  is 
one  to  which  no  author  of  either  country  can 
be  indifferent.  There  is  nothing  to  lose,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  to  be  gained  on  both 
sides,  through  the  contrast  and  reciprocal 
study  of  contemporaneous  thought  and  modes 
of  expression.  Intelligent  criticism  is  valua- 
ble in  proportion  as  it  is  impersonal,  and  per- 
haps the  writers  to  whom  the  material  and 
tone  of  a  work  is  most  foreign  are  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  its  artistic  merits.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  higher  literary  culture 
of  the  two  countries  is  one  of  quantity  rather 
than  of  quality,  and  their  mutual  criticism 
will  tend  towards  the  better  development  of 
each,  without  affecting  that  individuality 
which  is  based  upon  the  diverging  life  of  the 
people. 

We  find  a  notice  of  General  Lee's  edi- 
tion  of  his  grandfather's  book  in  the  Sat- 
urday BevUw,  wherein  the  following  curious 
sentence  occurs :  ^'  The  honest  family  pride 
displayed  in  the  account  of  the  ancestry  of 
the  Lees,  .  .  .  and  which  incidentally 
vindicates  against  Northern  sneers  the  claims 
of  the  leading  families  of  Virginia  to  an  illus- 
trious origin,  is  an  interesting  trait  in  a  char- 
acter so  perfectly  free  from  personal  vanity 
or  ambition  I "  The  same  journal  asserts  that 
the  novel  of  **  Fair  Harvard  "  is  **  as  fiir  su- 
perior to  Verdant  Green  in  one  way  as  to 
Tom  Brown  in  another,"  though  it  seems, 
Angularly  enough,  to  consider  both  the  ath- 
letic sports  and  the  fagging  system  of  Bar. 
vard  as  much  more  brutal  than  any  thing 


known  to  the  students  of  English  universities. 
Further,  the  reviewer,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  ''Letters  from  the  East,"  ckims 
that  the  charge  of  **  coldness,  polish,  and 
severity,"  made  against  the  author  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  a  proof  of  his  literary  excellence.  The 
Pall-Mail  Gazette  has  a  good-natured  though 
sharp  review  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  "  Hitherto," 
showing  (what  many  reviews  do  not)  an  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  work  and  a  careful  es- 
timate of  its  merits  and  blemishes.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  wri- 
ter may  be  honestly  and  gently  castigated, 
without  showing  ill-humor  or  prejudice.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  is  taken  to  task  by  the 
same  journal  for  having,  in  his  *'  Romance  of 
Spanish  History,"  made  Don  John  of  Austria 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  in  1677,  or  181  years 
after  he  was  born.  The  AtAerueum  heartily 
commends  Hans  Breitmann's  new  volume, 
and  reviews  at«some  length  Mr.  Noyes'  "  His- 
tory of  American  Socialisms,"  apropos  of 
which  it  says :  *'  The  story  of  American  fail- 
ures in  communism  is  a  melancholy  and  yet 
suggestive  narrative  of  human  presumption 
and  imbecility."  Low  &  Co.'s  Monthly  Bul- 
letin publishes  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  late  Dean  Milman  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  ''  Studies  in  Ghurch 
History  "  has  just  appeared. 

Gustave  Flaubert,  the  author  of  "Ma- 
dame Bovary"  and  "Salammbo,"  has  just 
published  a  new  romance — ^^  V Education 
Sentimentaley  The  story  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing, being  simply  a  record  of  the  transition 
by  which  a  sentimental  F^nch  youth,  with 
some  cleverness,  much  power  of  sensation, 
and  no  principle,  passes  from  his  early  inno- 
cence to  a  state  of  complete  ennui  and  in- 
difference.   To  our  race,  such  a  character 

• 

is  despicable;  to  the  French  reader,  we 
suppose,  it  must  present  some  kind  of  psy- 
chological interest  M.  Flaubert  seems  to  bo 
a  disciple  of  Balzac,  with  one  of  the  hitter's 
peculiar  talents — he  is  an  unrivalled  word- 
painter  of  external  life.  Before  writing 
"  Salammbo  "  he  went  to  Tunis  to  study  the 
scenery  around  ancient  Carthage,  and  the 
clearness,  precision,  and  fhlness  of  his  de- 
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scriptions,  in  that  work,  is  almost  painful. 
TliiB  last  romance  has  the  same  merits,  which 
— so  highly  is  the  French  taste  developed  in 
regard  to  style,  without  reference  to  senti- 
ment— are  quite  enough  to  insure  its  popu- 
larity. 

The  life  of  Alexander  Hertzen,  whose 

death  has  been  recently  announced,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Russia,  and  belongs,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  history  of  that  Empire.  He  was 
bom  in  Moscow,  in  1812,  of  a  Russian  father 
and  a  German  mother.  As  a  student  the  ex- 
pression of  liberal  views  brought  upon  him  a 
temporary  banishment  to  Siberia,  after  which 
he  entered  the  Russian  civil  service.  In  1842 
he  received  permission  to  travel,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  his  first  work,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  two  novels  of  Russian  soci- 
ety, "  Doctor  Crupow  "  and  "  Whose  is  the 
Guilt  ?  '*  He  then  settled  in  London,  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  for  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  journal,  Kolokol  (The  Bell),  the 
success  of  which  was  phenomenal.  Although 
prohibited,  it  was  smuggled  by  thousands  in 
Russia,  read  everywhere,  and  supported  by 
such  powerful  friends,  that  every  secret  of 
the  Russian  Court  was  betrayed  to  its  editor, 
yet  all  attempts  either  to  suppress  it,  or  to 
detect  its  sources  of  information,  were  power- 
less. For  many  years,  the  Kolokol  was  a 
power  in  Russia :  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  recent  development  of  the  na- 
tion is  not  justly  due  to  Alexander  Hertzen. 
As  the  Russian  press  became  free,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  journal  diminished,  and  it  grad- 
ually passed  out  of  existence.  Hertzen  then 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 

Gustav  Freytag^s  last  work  is   the 

"  Biography  of  Karl  Mathy,"  a  statesman  of 
Baden,  whose  life  was  none  the  less  import- 
ant for  Germany  from  the  fact  that  his  field 
of  activity  was  limited,  but  whose  name  and 
history  arc  hardly  known  except  to  those  of 
his  own  race  and  language.  The  biography 
has  excited  much  interest  (of  a  political  na- 
ture) in  Germany.  With  regard  to  its  litera- 
ry character  there  can  bo  but  one  opinion : 
no  living  author  writes  better  German  prose 
than  Freytag. 

The  German  papers  state  that  the  his- 
torian Grogorovius  has  recently  discovered, 
nmong  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Este  in 
Modena,  many  valuable  documents  which 
throw  new  light,  on  the  history  of  the  Borgia 
famUy.  His  "•  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 


Ages  "  has  been  so  enriched  by  his  recent  re- 
searches that  he  has  already  projected  an  ad- 
ditional volume — the  eighth.  Six  yolomes 
have  appeared,  and  have  passed  to  a  second 
edition,  before  the  publication  of  the  seventh. 
New  editions  of  the  Italian  sketches  of  Ore 
gorovius— exquisite  prose  idyls— are  also 
about  to  appear. 

Mr,  William  Morris  has  a  foreign  rival 

in  Paul  Heyse,  whose  romances  in  verse  have 
just  been  published  in  Berlin.  They  consist 
of  detached  stories,  not  connected  by  a  com- 
mon thread  of  narrative,  like  those  of  the 
English  poet  The  titles  are  *'  The  Bride  of 
Cyprus,"  "Urica,"  "King  and  MusicUn," 
"Michel  Angelo,"  "Raphael,"  "  Syritha,»» 
etc.  Some  are  Italian,  some  Chinese,  and 
some  Scandinavian.  It  seems  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  productive  power  of  the  modem 
German  poets.  The  last  nmnber  of  the  Bidi- 
Ur  fur  LUerariaehe  UnUrhaUung  brings  us 
reviews  of  nint  new  dramatic  poems,  besides 
a  volume  belonging  to  the  class  which  Ten- 
nyson would  style  "  Experiments  " — ^an  at- 
tempt to  rhyme  the  ancient  classic  metres. 
Some  of  the  specimens  quoted  arc  not  wholly 
unsuccessful.  The  Sapphic  and  the  Alcaic 
measures,  in  particular,  adapt  themselves  easi- 
ly to  rhyme ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  they 
are  an  acquisition  of  much  value.  In  Eng- 
lish, we  must  first  naturalize  the  hexameter, 
before  we  can  make  any  such  doubtful  ven- 
tures. 

The  last  representative  of  the  first 

literary  period  of  Russia  died  recently  in 
Moscow,  at  th<;  age  of  eighty.  As  Ivan 
Ivanowitch  LashetchnikofiT,  his  name  is  better 
known  at  home  than  abroad.  He  was  bom 
at  Kolomna,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  fought 
in  the  war  of  1812,  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  but  produced  nothing  be- 
fore his  thirty-fifth  year.  His  first  work  was 
an  historical  novel,  "  The  Conquest  of  Livo- 
nia," followed  by  a  second,  "  The  Palace  of 
Ice,"  both  of  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion. He  afterwards  wrote  other  historical 
romances,  and  dramas  which  were  less  suc- 
cessful. As  the  intimate  friend  of  Puschkin, 
Bclinsky,  and  the  other  great  poets  and  crit- 
ics of  the  last  generation,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  present,  which  has  only  the 
names  of  Turgenicfif,  Zagoskin,  and  a  very 
few  others,  as  the  inadequate  succe'ssors  of 
the  classic  period, 

in  the  little  city  of  Oldenburg,  the 

four  historical  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  Richard 
IIL,  Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  Henry 
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v.,  were  performed,  not  long  aince,  on  four 
successive  evenings.  This  experiment,  the 
result  of  which  might  not  be  so  certain  in 
New  York,  was  brilliantly  successful  in  Olden- 
burg. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Central  Asia 

has  just  been  issued  in  the  city  of  Tashkend, 
in  Turkestan.  It  is  called  Uie  T^rkUtaru- 
kaja  Vjedemosii  (Turkestan  News),  and  will 
contain  articles  in  three  Tartar  dialects,  as 
well  as  in  the  Russian  language. 

Four  Greek  letters  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick  II.  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  have  been 
published  in  Naples.  They  were  apparently 
written  during  the  last  year  of  the  Emperor^s 
reign,  and  have  a  biographical  if  not  an  his- 
torical value. 


▲ST. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  lately 

recovered  a  work  of  art  to  which  a  singular 
history  is  attached.  It  is  a  group  of  **  Venus, 
fettered  by  Cupid,"  executed  by  a  French 
sculptor  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Louis 
XIV.  gave  it  to  a  French  ambassador  to 
China,  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor.  For  two 
centuries  it  stood  in  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin,  and  finally  became  part  of  the  booty 
of  a  French  soldier,  at  the  taking  of  the  Pal- 
ace, a  few  years  ago.  An  officer  purchased  it 
for  a  hundred  francs,  sold  it  for  five  thou- 
sand, and  it  has  now  been  purchased  for  the 
Louvre  for  thirty-five  thousand. 

Castellan!  the  younger,  in  Naples, 

whose  private  museum  of  antique  gold,  glass, 
and  porcelain  (commenced  by  his  father  in 
Rome)  is  unique  among  European  collections, 
has  recently  undertaken  to  reproduce  the  art 
of  majolica  painting.  A  careful  study  of  the 
splendid  specimens  in  his  possession  has  al- 
ready enabled  him  to  attain  the  same  bril- 
liancy, and  apparent  permanence,  of  color. 

The  City  Hall  at  Crefeld  is  to  be 

decorated  with  historical  fresco-painting.  A 
prize  of  200  thalcrs  was  offered  for  the  best 
design,  the  judges  to  be — whom  does  the 
American  reader  think?  The  Gty  Conndl 
of  Crefeld  ?  A  committee  of  private  gentle- 
men ?  Or  perhaps  the  North-C^erman  Parlia- 
ment ?  Not  at  all : — a  Committee  chosen  by 
the  Art  Union  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine ! 
They  hatie  a  curious  way  of  managing  such 
matters  in  Germany :  these  subjects  **  of  the 
despot  and  the  tyrant "  consider  tluCt  those 
who  select  painting  or  sculpture  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  public  edifices,  should  know  some- 
thing of  Art !    The  consequence  ma^  they 


gave  the  prize  to  the  best  design :  the  lucky 
artist,  Jansen,  is  further  to  receive  6,000 
thalers  for  the  execution  of  his  cartoons  in 
fresco,  the  subject  being  the  history  of  Her- 
mann, the  deliverer  of  Northern  Germany 
from  Rome. 

A  Vienna  journal  gives  the  details  of 

a  regular  system  of  manufacturing  antique 
furniture,  weapons,  jewelry,  fayence,  and 
majolica,  which,  we  imagine,  will  carry  grief 
to  the  hearts  of  many  American  collectors. 
It  seems  that  in  Cologne,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Venice,  and  other  cities,  there  are  permanent 
manufactories  for  the  production  of  these 
articles,  employing  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  ordinary  workmen,  but  also  of  second- 
rate  artists.  The  wood  for  the  ancient  furni- 
ture is  carefully  chosen  and  carved,  the 
worm-holes  artificially  produced  by  puncture, 
the  comers  and  sharp  outlines  rubbed  with 
sand-paper,  dinted,  bruised,  and  chipped,  a  rich, 
dork  color  added,  and  then  dust  thrown  into 
all  the  sunken  parts.  Frequently  a  genuine 
piece  of  old  furniture  is  taken,  divided  into 
many  parts,  and  each  port  made  the  founda- 
tion for  an  artificial  reproducUon  of  the 
whole.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  fur- 
niture is  as  good  as  the  genuine, — ^but,  then, 
there^s  the  price  that  one  pays  I 

Johanna  Codecasa,  nee  Sailer,  who 

sang  the  part  of  Zerlina  in  Mozart^s  **  Don 
Giovanni,"  when  the  great  composer  first  pro- 
duced that  opera  in  Prague  (about  the  year 
1788  or  '90),  died  in  Milan,  last  November, 
ngcd  100  years.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  well 
known  in  New  York,  who  wrote  the  libretto 
of  the  opcm,  was  also  almost  a  centenarian  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  composer,  only, 
was  loved  of  the  gods. 

The  venerable  sculptor  Tencrani,  who 

recently  died  in  Rome,  is  one  of  the  few  art- 
ists of  his  day,  who  had  both  the  intelligence 
and  the  courage  to  dispute  the  assumed  dicta- 
torship of  Canova.  He  left  that  master  as  a 
young  man,  and  attached  himself  to  Thor- 
waldsen,  whose  purer  influence  is  manifest  in 
all  his  works.  Taste,  harmony,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  dasdo  art,  rather  than  origi- 
mdity  of  genius,  characterize  Tencrani*s  sculp- 
ture. He  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his 
admh-able  arrangement  of  the  statues  in  the 
Roman  museums,  and  his  careful  restoration 
of  imperfect  antiques. 

The  English  residents  of  Simla— a 

sanitarium  in  the  ffimalayas,  on  the  borders 
of  Cashmere— have  recently  held  an  art  ex- 
UbiUon,  the  artists  being  the  officers  of  tfce 
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post,  the  civilian  residents,  and  their  wives. 
Both  the  oil  and  water-color  schools  were 
represented,  and  some  of  the  pictures  exhibit- 
ed  genuine  artistic  merit.  But  fancy  the 
result,  if  the  guests  at  Long  Branch,  Saratoga, 
or  Newport,  during  the  season,  were  to  at- 
tempt the  same  thing ! 

^—  The  famous  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
in  Florence,  is  now  almost  completely  reno- 
vated. All  the  old  whitewash  and  dust  of 
centuries  has  been  scraped  away,  and  the 
original  face  of  the  walls  brought  to  light,  in 
which  process  many  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.  In  a  chapel  of  the  right 
transept,  a  series  of  frescoes,  gating  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  is  now 
revealed.  Everywhere  in  Italy,  there  seems 
to  be  a  renaissance  of  the  spirit  of  restora- 
tion and  research.  Societies  have  been  form- 
ed for  carrying  on  excavations  in  hitherto 
neglected  localities,  money  is  subscribed,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Italian  Government  has 
been  secured.  Great  as  are  the  treasures 
which  the  soil  of  Italy  has  already  yielded, 
they  are  probably  but  a  small  proportion  of 
those  which  may  yet  be  recovered. 

The  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is 

steadily  approaching  completion.  During  the 
year  1869,  the  southern  tower  grew  thirty, 
and  the  northern  twenty,  feet  in  height.  It 
is  believed  that  by  the  end  of  1871,  both 
towers  will  have  reached  the  base  of  the 
pointed  octagonal  lanterns,  after  which  the 
labor  will  be  greatly  diminished.  In  the  mean- 
time the  decoration  of  the  interior  and  the 
growth  of  the  immense  main  portal  have  not 
been  neglected. 

A  curious  form  of  religious  intole- 
rance has  recently  been  manifested  in  Mu- 
nich. The  painter  Eaulbach  exhibited  a  new 
picture,  representing  the  inquisitor  Peter 
Arbues,  in  the  act  of  sentencing  a  heretical 
family  to  be  burned.  Ue  immediately  re- 
ceived threatening  letters,  to  which  he  at 
first  paid  no  attention,  but  the  indications 
soon  became  so  strong  that  the  picture  would 
be  destroyed  unless  it  were  withdrawn  from 
exhibition,  that  Kaulbach  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  remove  it.  This  is  another  triumph 
of  that  spirit  which  canonized  certain  inquis- 
itors a  few  years  ago,  and  would  now  restore 
the  Inquisition,  were  such  a  thing  possible. 


This  year  is  to  witness  a  renewal  of 

the  celebrated  Miracle-Plays,  at  Ammergan, 
in  Bavaria,  the  last  exhibition  (which  was  at- 
tended by  an  immense  crowd  of  foreign  tour- 
ists) having  occurred  in  1860.  The  plays, 
representing  the  Creation,  the  Life  of  Christ, 
and  Tarious  other  Mediaeval  mysteries,  will  bo 
given  at  intervals,  lasting  from  May  until 
September.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  entertain  an  immense  number  of  stran- 
gers. 

— - —  The  literary  and  artistic  journals  of 
Germany  give  prominent  reports  of  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  foundation  of  a  Metrdpolitan 
Art-Museum  in  New  York.  The  progress  of 
the  undertaking  is  followed  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  probably  no  other  movement  in 
the  direction  of  a  higher  culture  would 
awaken  such  a  hearty  sympathy  abroad. 

The  destruction  of  ancient  monu- 
ments in  Turkey  goes  on  at  a  rato  that 
awakes  the  lamentations  of  civilized  Europe 
That  the  old  walls  of  Constantinople  should 
be  torn  down,  is  perhaps  inevitable ;  but 
when  we  hear  that  the  so-called  "  Palace  of 
Priam  "  at  Assos  is  nearly  destroyed  for  tho 
sake  of  building-stone,  and  that  the  aque- 
ducts of  Ephesus  have  been  levelled  to  make 
a  railroad,  the  impression  is  not  favorable 
either  to  the  Turkish  Government  or  its  for- 
eign advisers.  When  all  of  Asia  Minor  is 
opened  to  travel  by  the  railways  now  project- 
ed, the  doom  of  the  ancient  cities  will  bo 
scaled. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  has 

been  made  near  Gythion  (Sparta).  It  is  a 
square-hewn  stone,  on  the  top  of  which  five 
conical  holes  have  been  carefully  cut.  Each 
of  these  holes  is  of  diflforent  capacity,  and 
each  has  engraved  near  it  the  name  of  the 
liquid  measure,  for  which  it  furnished  a  nor- 
mal standard.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  actual  liquid  measure  of  tho 
Greeks  having  been  restored. 

The  Swiss  archaiologists  are  excited 

over  the  discovery  of  a  Druid  altar  in  Canton 
Zurich.  A  careful  inspection  of  this  and 
other  Druidical  stones  in  the  neighborhood  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  about  60  hieroglyphi- 
cal  figures,  which  have  not  been  deciphered. 
Without  doubt  these  remains  date  from  tho 
ante-Roman  times. 
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One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Gaelic 
poetry  tells  how  Oisin  was  once  enticed 
by  fairies  into  a  cavern,  where,  by  some 
of  their  magical  arts,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  unprisoned.  To  amnse  himself 
daring  his  confinement,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  whittle  the  handle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  the  shavings  into  a  stream 
which  flowed  at  his  feet.  His  father, 
Finn,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  find 
him,  came  one  day  to  the  stream,  and, 
recognizing  the  shavings  floating  on  its 
sorfftce  as  portions  of  Oisin's  spear,  fol- 
lowed the  stream  to  its  source  and  dis- 
covered his  son. 

The  legend  may  illustrate  the  fate  of 
the  people  to  whose  literature  it  belongs. 
It  has  been  a  perplexing  question,  what 
became  of  that  old  Titan,  who  led  the 
van  in  the  migrations  of  races  west- 
ward, and  whom  Aristotle  describes  "  as 
dreading  neither  earthquakes  nor  inun- 
dations; as  rushing  armed  into  the 
waves ;  as  plunging  their  new-bom  in- 
fants into  cold  water  ^^ — a  custom  still 
common  among  the  Irish — ^*  or  clothing 
them  in  scanty  garments.'' 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  we  know 
firom  Ephorus  and  other  classic  geogra- 
phers, the  Celts  occupied  more  territory 
than  Teuton,  Greek,  and  Latin  com- 
bined. They  were  wonderftd  explor- 
ers; brave,  enterprising,  delighting  in 


the    unknown    and    marvellous,   they 
pushed  eagerly  forward,  over  mountain 
and  river,  through  forest  and  morass, 
until  their  dominion  extended  from  the 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  the  marshes  around  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia : 
in  fact,  they  were  masters  of  all  Europe, 
except  the  little  promontories  of  Italy 
and  Greece;  and  these  were  not  safe 
from  their  incursions.      Six  centuries 
before  Christ,  we  find  them  invading 
Northern  Italy,  founding  Milan,  Yerona, 
Brixia,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  spirit 
of  independence  which  Roman  tyranny 
could  never  entirely  subdue.    Two  cen- 
turies later,  they  descend  from  their 
northern  homes  as  far  as  Rome,  become 
masters  of  the  city,  kill  the  Senate,  and 
would  have  taken  the  capitol,  had  not 
Camillus  finally  repulsed  them.    A  cen- 
tury later,  they  pour  into  Greece  in  a 
similar  way,  and  would   surely  have 
overrun  that  country,  had  not  their  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  supernatural — 
a  characteristic  not  yet  lost — led  them 
to  turn  back  awed  by  the  sacred  rites 
of  Delphos.    Their  last  and  most  formi- 
dable appearance  among   the  dassica 
was  in  that  fiunous  campaign — a  cen- 
tury before  Csesar — ^when  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Marios  saved  the  Roman  re- 
public 
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Then  the  scales  turn :  the  Romans  be- 
come the  inyaders,  and  the  Celts  suffer 
ruinous  defeats.  In  that  great  battle 
with  Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus,  Caesar 
tells  the  Gauls  two  hundred  thousand  of 
their  countrymen  were  slain.  Through 
nearly  all  the  vast  territory  they  once 
inhabited,  the  Roman  empire  became 
supreme;  and  where  Rome  failed  to 
gain  the  supremacy,  the  persistent  Teu- 
tons, pressing  closely  on  their  rear,  gen- 
erally completed  the  conquest.  Every- 
where, at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era, — except  in  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  provinces  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Armorica, — ^this 
great  Celtic  people  vanish  so  suddenly 
and  so  completely  from  history,  that  their 
former  existence  soon  seems  like  one  of 
the  myths  of  a  pre-historic  age.  In  those 
regions  where  the  Celts  retained  their 
identity,  prolonged  political  and  re- 
ligious animosities  have  tended  to  throw 
into  still  greater  oblivion  all  mementoes 
of  their  early  greatness.  Their  English 
rulers  have  treated  them  as  members  of 
an  inferior  race.  Glorying  in  his  popu- 
lar misnomer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
generally  ignored  all  kinship  with  those 
Britons  whom  his  ancestors  subdued. 

**  Little  superior  to  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  "—says  Lord  Macau- 
lay  in  his  positive  way,  and  dismisses  the 
subject  as  unworthy  farther  notice. 
"  When  the  Saxons  arrived,  the  ancient 
Britons  were  all  slain,  or  driven  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales ;"— say  our  com- 
mon school  histories.  "Aliens  in 
speech,  in  religion,  in  blood ;  " — says 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  traditional  viru- 
lence, in  that  speech  which  Sheil  so  ably 
answered. 

Still,  scraps  from  Oisin's  spear  have 
been  floating  down  the  current  of  An- 
glo-Saxon life.  In  language,  words 
have  arisen ;  in  politics,  literature,  and 
religion,  ideas  and  sentiments  have  been 
expressed,  bearing  unmistakably  the 
impress  of  the  old  Titan,  and  showing 
conclusively  that  his  spirit,  although  so 
long  concealed,  was  still  influencing  and 
inspiring  even  the  descendants  of  Heng- 
ist  and  Horsa. 

These  e^dences  of  a  Cdtic  presence 


in  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveriea  of  modem  science  have  made 
BO  manifest,  that  men  are  beginning  at 
last  to  recognize  them ;  and,  during  the 
past  century,  some  of  our  most  noted 
scholars  have  been  patiently  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  them  to  their  original 
source. 

Philology,  although  one  of  the  young- 
est of  our  sciences,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  in  putting  us  on  the 
right  track  in  our  search  after  this  pio- 
neer of  nations.  By  its  subtle  art  of 
drawing  from  words — ^those  oldest  pa- 
limpsestic  monuments  of  men,  their 
original  inscriptions — it  has  cleared  ap 
many  a  mystery  in  which  the  old  Celt 
seemed  h opelessly  enveloped .  Those  ad- 
venturous tribes  who  first  forced  their 
way  through  the  western  European  wil- 
derness, left  memorials  of  their  presence 
which  no  succeeding  invaders  have  been 
able  to  eflace,  in  the  names  they  gave 
to  prominent  landmarks ;  so  that  **  the 
mountains  and  rivers," — to  iise  tf  meta- 
phor of  Palgrave's, — "still  murmur 
voices  "  of  this  denationalized  people. 
The  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhine,  Oder,  and  Avon, — all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  extensive  dominion  of  the 
race  by  whom  these  epithets  were  first 
bestowed.  By  means  of  these  epithets, 
the  Celts  have  been  traced  from  their 
original  home  in  Central  Asia  in  two 
diverging  lines  of  migrations.  Certain 
tribes,  forcing  their  way  through  north- 
cm  Europe,  seem  to  have  passed  from 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese — or  Denmark — 
into  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
others,  taking  a  southerly  route,  finally 
entered  the  south  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  northern  coasts  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  British  Isles  became  thus  the  termi- 
nus of  two  widely-diverging  Celtic  mi- 
grations. 

Naturally,  the  different  climatic  infiu- 
ences  to  which  they  were  subject  dur- 
ing their  separate  wanderings,  tended 
to  produce  a  variety  of  dialects  and 
popul  ar  ch  aracteristics.  Those  old  Brit- 
ons, however,  whom  Csesar  first  intro- 
duces to  history,  all  belonged  substan- 
tially to  one  people.  Zeuss,  after  a 
patient  drudgery  of  thirteen  years  in 
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investigating  tbe  oldest  Celtic  iniuin- 
acripta,  haa  proved  beyoad  question,  in 
Ilia  Grammaticn  Celtica,  not  unlj  that 
the  Cymrj,  or  modern  Welsh,  are  of  the 
same  ramil;  with  the  Qael  or  mndera 
Irish  and  Scotch,  but  that  all  the  Celtic 
people  are  only  another  division  of 
thnt  great  Indo-European  family  ont  of 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  originally 
sprang.  More  eiteosife  phUological  io- 
vcstigations  have  indicated  a  sHll  near- 
er relationship  between  the  Celt  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Great  Btitjun, 
Celtic  names  linger  not  only  upon  oil 
the  mountiuns  and  rivers,  nitb  scarcely 
an  exception,  but  npon  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
valleys  and  brooks,  and  the  more  insig- 
uiflcant  localitiea  of  the  country. 

How  frequently  Abor  and  Inver,  Bod 
and  Caer  or  Car,  Btrath  and  Ard,  ap- 
pear in  combination  as  the  eye  glances 
over  a  map  of  England.  Is  not  this  fact 
most  naturally  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  Griton  and  Baxon  grew  up 
together  in  the  same  localities  so  inti- 
m&tely,  tliut  the  latter  found  it  most 
convenient  to  adopt  the  names  of  places 
which  the  former  had  already  bestowed  ? 
The  Celtic  root  with  Saxnn  sufBi  or 
prefix,  so  often  greeting  us  in  any  de- 
acription  of  English  topography,  cer- 
tainly hints  at  a  closer  amalgamation 
of  the  two  races  than  tvbool  historica 
ore  wont  to  admit.  Bo  the  language 
wc  daily  speak,  frequently  as  it  bus 
been  denied,  is  found  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  Celtic  words,  aud  many  of 
Uiese  our  most  idiomatic  and  eipres- 
aive.  Balderdash,  banner,  barley,  bas- 
ket, bicker,  bother,  bully,  carol,  cudgel, 
dastard,  fudge,  grudge,  grumble,  hai^ 
lot,  hawker,  bay  den,  luufer,  lubber, 
ngilge,  trudge, — may  serve  as  sped- 
mens.  Tlie  imwritten  dialects  which 
prevail  in  tio  many  parte  of  England, 
give  stiU  more  numerous  examples  of 
this  Celtic  element. 

If  we  tnrn  now  to  our  family  snr- 
names,  we  shall  also  find  indications 
of  a  nmilar  race  amalgamation.  The 
Cymric  Joneses  are  only  equalled  by  the 
Saxon  Smiths,  Take  any  of  our  ordi- 
■017  dircctodeii,  and  how  many  Cymric 


names  yon  find  like  Lewis,  Morgan, 
Jenkins,  Davis,  Owen,  Evans,  Hngbes, 
Bowcn,  Griffiths,  Powel,  and  Williams. 
Scarcely  leas  nameroua  are  the  Qaelic 
Camcrons,  Cumpbells,  CraigB,  Cimning- 
hams,  Dixons,  Douglasses,  DufTs,  Dun- 
cans, Grahams,  Grants,  Gorduns,  Mnc- 
donalds,  Macleans,  Munros,  Murrajfl, 
Rcids,  Robertsons,  and  Ecntts. 

Although  the  application  of  those 
BUmamea  has  been  a  custom  only  dup- 
ing the  past  fonr  hundred  yerirs,  still 
tiiey  show  that,  at  some  period,  we 
must  have  received  a  largo  infusion  of 
Celtic  blood. 

Physiology  has  also  something  to  say 
on  this  subject.  A  careful  comparison 
of  the  difierent  physical  types  has 
shown  that  the  Celtic  b  found  almost 
as  frequently  among  the  English  kb  the 
Saxon.  The  typical  Saxon  of  olden 
times  had  the  broad,  short  ov&l  sknll, 
with  yellowish  or  tawny  red  hair.  The 
old  Celt  had  the  long  oval  akult,  with 
black  hair.  Climate  undoubtedly  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  these  typea,  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  Celts  possessing 
lighter  hair  than  tho  southern;  still, 
these  were  generally  the  distinguishing 
physical    characteristica    of    the    two 

Bow,  then,  hiive  these  characteristics 
been  perpetuated!  Retzius,  one  of  the 
best  Swedish  ethnologists,  after  making 
extensive  observations  and  compariflons, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  the  skull  found  throughout 
England  is  the  long  oval,  or  the  same 
which  is  found  stiil  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  llis  statements  are 
confirmed  by  many  other  ethnologists. 
Somehow,  after  crossing  the  German 
Ocean,  the  broad,  roundish-headed  Sax- 
on became  "  long-heoded."  AndhishiUr 
changed.  Yellow,  or  tawny  red,  is  by 
no  means  now  the  prevailing  color 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Any  EngUah 
assembly  will  show  a  mudi  greater  pro- 
portion of  dark-haired  than  light-haired 
people.  Different  habita  and  occupa- 
tions have  undoubtedly  contributed 
somewhat  to  effect  this  change,  Ger- 
mans and  Englieb  have  alike  grown 
darker  during  the  post  odi 
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yean;  still,  the  marked  difference  which 
to-day  exists  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  his  brethren  on  the  continent  is 
too  great  to  be  accounted  for,— except 
through  some  decided  modification  of 
the  race  relation.  The  Celts  are  the 
only  race  to  whom  such  modifications 
can  with  any  propriety  be  attributed. 

Whence  came,  then,  this  popular  opin- 
i<m  that  the  old  Britons  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  expelled  fh>m  the  country  by 
their  Saxon  conqueron  f  Are  the  state- 
ments of  history  and  the  conclusions 
of  modem  acience  so  contradictory  in 
this  matter  f  Let  us  see.  At  the  Bo- 
man  invasion,  55  B.  a,  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  been  thickly  settled. 
CflBsar  says:  *^The  population  is  infi- 
nite, and  the  houses  very  numerous.** 
In  one  battle,  80,000  Britons  were  left 
dead  on  the  field ;  and  in  one  campaign 
the  Bomans  lost  50,000  soldiers.  It 
took  the  Boman  legions  nearly  three 
hundred  years  to  briog  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  under  subjection ; 
— and  then  that  great  wall  of  Severua — 
seventy-four  miles  long,  eight  feet  thick, 
twelve  feet  high,  with  eighty-one  cas- 
tles and  three  hundred  and  thirty  tur- 
rets,—was  erected  to  secure  the  conquest 
from  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  north — a 
stupendous  undertaking,  surely,  to  pro- 
tect a  province  so  worthless  as  Macau- 
lay  asserts! 

Ptolemy  enumerates  no  less  than 
twenty  British  confederacies — with  great 
resources— south  of  this  wall,  and  eigh- 
teen upon  the  north.  During  the  five 
centuries  of  Boman  dominion,  they 
steadily  increased.  There  was  not  suffi- 
dent  admixture  of  Latin  blood  to 
change  essentially  the  Celtic  character 
of  the  race.  The  Latins  came  to  con- 
trol, not  to  colonize.  When  Bome,  for 
her  own  protection,  was  obliged  to  recall 
her  legions,  thus  relinquishing  the  prov- 
ince which  had  cost  so  much  time  and 
treasure  to  secure,  we  are  distinctly  told 
most  of  the  Latins  returned,  taking 
their  treasures  with  them. 

What,  then,  became  of  the  numerous 
Britons  who  remained  f  Their  condi- 
tion was  deplorable.  Accustomed  to 
rely  upon  Boman  arms  for  defense  and 


Boman  magistrates  for  the  admixiSitm- 
tion  of  law,  they  were  suddenly  depdved 
of  both  defenders  and  rulera.  While 
Latin  (dviBsation  had  developed  their 
resources  enough  to  make  them  a  moie 
tempting  prize  to  their  warlike  tu&fflk- 
bors,  it  had  rendered  them  almost  inca- 
pable of  guarding  the  treasures  theiy 
had  gained.  They  had  grown  unwar- 
like — had  lost  both  weapons  and  their 
use. 

Moreover,  a  crowd  of  rival  aspiranti 
at  once  began  a  contest  for  the  vacant 
throne.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
the  statements  of  our  earliest  historians^ 
that  many,  thus  threatened  by  external 
foes  and  internal  dissensions,  were  ready 
to  welcome  as  allies  the  Saxon  maraud- 
ers, prefemng  to  receive  them  as  Mends 
than  to  resist  them  as  foes.  The  Saxons 
evidently  were  determined  to  come ;  and 
the  Briton, — with  characteristic  craft, — 
concluded  to  array  Pict  and  Saxon 
against  each  other,  hoping,  doubtiesa, 
both  would  thus  become  less  formi- 
dable. 

Those  Saxons  also  came  in  detach- 
ments, and  at  different  intervals.  They 
were  generally  warriors,  the  picked  men 
of  their  tribes.  Finding  a  better  coun- 
try, and  a  people  without  rulers,  they 
quietly  determined  to  take  possession 
of  both.  Their  final  ascendency  was 
gained,  not  by  superiority  of  numbers, 
but  by  superiority  of  will  and  of  arms. 
It  seems  utterly  incredible  to  suppose, 
that,  in  their  little  open  boats,  they 
could  have  transported  across  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  a  multitude  great  enough  to 
outnumber  the  original  British  inhabi- 
tants. All  accounts  indicate  that  they 
were  numerically  inferior.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  hard  fight- 
ing were  necessary  before  Saxon  author- 
ity could  take  the  place  of  the  Boman. 

The  Welsh  historical  Triads  tells  us 
that  whole  bodies  of  the  Britons  entered 
into  '^confederacy  with  their  con- 
querors*'— became  Saxons.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which,  meagre  and  dry  as  it 
is,  still  gives  the  truest  account  we  have 
of  those  dark  periods,  states  that  whole 
counties,  and  numerous  towns  within 
the  limits  of  the  Heptarchy,— nearly  five 
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hundred  je-ara  after  the  first  Saxon  in- 
vasion,— were  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Britons;  and  that  there  v/exe  many 
■□flurroctionsof  Ecmi-SuoniEcd  subjects 
in  the  different  kingdoms.  Bede,  speak- 
ing or  Ethclfred  as  the  most  cruel  of 
the  Sazon  chieftains,  eays  he  compelled 
the  Britons  to  be  "  tributary,"  or  to 
leave  the  country.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  eeem  to  have  chosen  the  Tor- 
mer  condition,  and  to  have  accepted 
their  new  mlcra  aa  they  had  done  the 
old.  There  is  not  the  elightcet  evidence 
of  any  wholesale  extermination  by  the 
6B:xacs,  or  of  any  extensive  Celtic  emi- 
gration, except  two  passages  found  in 
Oililas,  our  earliest  historian.  lu  one 
of  these,  he  speaks  of  the  Britons  aa 
having  been  slain  like  wolves,  or  driv- 
en into  moontaius ;  and  in  the  other,  of 
8  company  of  British  monks  guiding 
an  entire  tribe  of  men  and  women  to 
Armorica,  singing, — as  they  crossed  the 
channel  in  their  vessels  of  skb, — "Thou 
haat  given  us  aa  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 
Gildae'  statements  are  so  contradic- 
tory and  erroneous,  as  every  historical 
Btudeot  knows,  that  they  must  be  re- 
ceived with  great  allowance.  He  evi- 
t  dently  hated  the  Saxons,  and  shows  a 
I  disposition,  in  alt  his  descriptions,  to 
exaggerate  the  injuries  his  countrymen 
had  received.  Undoubtedly  the  Baions 
often  exhibiteil  the  savage  ferocity  com- 
mon in  those  days,  killing  and  enslav- 
ing their  enemies  without  much  com- 
punction ;  undoubtedly  many  of  the 
British,  who  had  been  Christianized, 
fled  from  the  pagan  violence  of  their 
conqucrom  to  the  more  congenial  coun- 
tries of  A.rroorica  and  Wales ;  but  that 
moat  of  them  were  obliged  thus  to 
choose  between  a  violent  death  or  ex- 
ile, is  eiifficienlly  disproved,  I  think,  by 
the  evidence  already  given. 

The  adoption  of  the  Saxon  language 
is  also  sometimes  cited  aa  evidence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  old  Britons; 
but  conf|uerrira  have  very  often  given 
language  to  their  subjecia,  even  when 
the  subjects  were  more  numerous  than 
themselves.  Thus  the  Latin  was 
adopted  in  Qaul ;  thns  the  Arabic 
fallowed  the  concxueat^  of  the  Mussul- 
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mans.  Yet  there  is  nothing  but  this 
argument  from  language  and  the  state- 
ments of  Giidjts — which  later  histo- 
rians have  60  blindly  copied— to  give 
any  foundation  to  the  common  opin- 
ion of  an  unmixed  Bason  population. 
All  other  historical  records  and  infer- 
ences  indicate  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
— when  that  name  was  first  applied,  in 
the  ninth  century — represented  as  largo 
a  proportion  of  Celtic  aa  of  Teutonic 
blood. 

Future  invasions  eBected  little  chango 
ill  this  proportion.  The  Dance,  indeed, 
increaeed  somewhat  the  Teutonic  ele- 
ment, although  they  made  fearful  havoc 
among  the  old  Saxons;  but  the  Nor- 
mans brought  with  them  fully  as  many 
Gauls  as  Norsemen ;  and  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  Celtic  element  has 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Lia  Fail,  or  stone 
of  destiny,  which  Edward  L  brought 
from  Scotland,  and  upon  which  the 
Celtic  kings  for  many  generations  had 
been  crowned,  should  still  form  the 
Peat  of  the  English  throne,  and  thus 
become  a  symbol — although  undesigned 
— of  that  Celtic  basis  which  really  on- 
derlics  the  whole  slnicturo  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominion. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Celt 
formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
races  out  of  which  the  English  people 
were  finally  composed,  it  becomes  an 
interesting  question  whether  any  of 
their  spiritual  characteristics  became 
also  the  property  of  their  conquerora. 
What  were  these  old  Cells  ?  Did  their 
blood  enrich,  or  impoverish,  the  Saxon  t 
Did  they  leave  ns  any  inheritance  be- 
yond certain  modifications  of  speech 
and  form  t  An  answer  to  these  quea- 
tiona  may  also  serve  to  confirm  the  cun- 
clusions  already  stated. 

We  do  not  get  much  satisfaction  to 
such  inquiries  from  contemporary  his- 
torians in  other  lands.  The  self-com- 
placent classic  troubled  himself  little 
about  neighboring  barbariana,  provid- 
ed they  did  not  endanger  his  safety 
or  tempt  his  cupidity.  That  they 
traded  in  tin  with  the  seafaring  Pbra- 
nicittOB.    three    hundred    jeots    before 
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Christ ;  that,  in  the  time  of  Csesar  and 
Augustus,  they  had  many  barbarous 
customs,  but  had  also  their  chariots, 
fleets,  currency,  commerce,  poets,  and 
an  order  of  priests  who  were  supreme 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion, 
education,  and  government ; — ^these,  in 
brief,  are  the  principal  facts  gleaned 
from  the  meagre  accounts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  conceroing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancient 
world.  Saxon  historians  add  little  to 
this  information.  From  the  time  of 
Gildas  to  Macaulay,  they  have  generally 
viewed  the  Celt  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  their  popular  prejudices. 
■  The  Celt,  then,  must  be  his  own  in- 
terpreter ;  yet  the  Celt  of  to-day,  after 
suffering  for  so  many  centuries  a  treat- 
ment which  has  tended  to  blunt  and 
destroy  his  best  talent,  and  after  long 
association  with  foreign  thoughts  and 
customs,  is  by  no  means  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  his  pagan  ancestors. 

In  some  way — through  their  own  pro- 
ductions, if  possible — we  must  get  at 
the  old  Celts  themselves  before  we  can 
determine  with  any  certainty  how  many 
of  our  popular  characteristics  can  be 
attributed  with  any  propriety  to  such  a 
source.  Aside  from  their  language, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  their 
oldest  works  are  those  weird  megalithic 
ruins — scattered  all  over  western  Eu- 
rope, and  most  numerous  in  Brittany 
and  Great  Britain.  That  these  were  of 
Celtic  origin,  seems  indicated  both  by 
their  greater  number  and  perfection  in 
those  countries  where  the  Celt  retained 
longest  his  identity,  and  by  certain  cor- 
respondences in  form  and  masonry  with 
the  earliest  known  Celtic  structures, — 
the  cells  of  Irish  monks,  and  the  fa- 
mous round  towers  of  Ireland. 

Those  round  towers, — after  being  vari- 
ously explained  as  fire-towers,  astro- 
nomical observatories,  phallic  emblems, 
stylite  columns,  &c., — Dr.Petrie  has  very 
clearly  proved  were  of  ecclesiastical  ori- 
gin, built  between  the  fifth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  designed  for  bel- 
fries, strongholds,  and  watch-towers. 
Yet  these  cells  and  towers  alike  exhibit 
the  same  circular  form  and  dome  roof. 


the  same  ignorance  of  the  arch  and  ce- 
ment, which  are  revealed  in  many  of  the 
older  and  more  mysterious  ruins. 

If  we  suppose  a  mythical  people  of 
the  stone  age  preceded  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans  in  their  wanderings, — and  there 
seems  no  need  of  such  a  supposition, 
since  it  has  been  so  clearly  shown  by 
some  of  our  best  pre-historic  archaeolo- 
gists, that  the  transition  from  imple- 
ments of  stone  to  iron  has  frequently 
taken  place  among  the  same  people, — ^it 
may  still  be  said  these  ruins  are  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  productions  of  such  a 
people  in  other  lands:  they  mark  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  show 
clearly,  in  certain  cases,  the  use  of  me- 
tallic instruments.  Some  of  them  re- 
veal also  great  mechanical  skill,  fore- 
thought, and  extraordinary  command 
of  labor.  Most  of  these  ruins  are  at 
least  two  thousand  years  old.  They 
have  been  exposed  constantly  to  the 
destructive  influences  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate ; — and  any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
ravages  which  merely  six  centuries  have 
wrought  upon  even  the  protected  stone- 
work of  English  cathedrals,  can  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  these  atmospheric 
vandals ; — they  have  suffered  even  great- 
er injury  from  successive  invaders ;  and 
still  few  can  gaze  upon  them  to-day 
without  being  impressed  with  their 
massive  grandeur. 

Of  the  vast  ruins  of  Carnac,  in  Brit- 
tany, four  thousand  great  triUths  still 
remain ;  some  of  these  are  twenty-two 
feet  high,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  six 
feet  thick,  and  are  estimated  to  weigh 
singly  256,800  pounds.  Says  M.  Cam- 
bray  :  "  These  stones  have  a  most  ex- 
traordinary appearance.  They  are  iso- 
lated in  a  great  plain  without  trees  or 
bushes ;  not  a  flint  or  fragment  of  stone 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  sand  which  supports 
them ;  they  are  poised  without  founda- 
tion, several  of  them  being  movable.'* 
In  Abm*y  and  Stonehenge  there  are 
similar  structures,  not  as  extensive,  in- 
deed, but  giving  evidence  of  much 
greater  architectural  and  mechanical 
skill.  They  are  found  also  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Orkney 
Islands  and  the  Hebrides. 
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How  were  these  immense  stones  trans- 
ported— ^for  there  are  no  quarries  within 
several  miles — and  by  what  machinery 
could  the  great  lintels  of  Btonehenge, 
for  instance,  have  been  raised  to  their 
present  position  ? 

Wo  may  smile  incredulously  at  the 
learned  systems  of  Oriental  mythology 
which  enthusiastic  antiquaries  have  dis- 
covered in  these  voiceless  sentinels  of 
forgotten  builders,  but  can  we  question 
the  evidence  they  give  of  scientific  pro- 
ficiency— superior  to  any  ever  attained 
by  a  ''  race  of  savages  "  t 

Their  cromlechs,  or  tombs,  exhibit 
clearly  the  same  massiveness.  The  Irish 
people  still  call  them  "  giant  beds,"  but 
they  give  us  no  additional  information 
concerning  the  people  whose  skeletons 
they  contain  ; — ^unless  there  be  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  kneeling  posture  in  which 
their  dead  were  generally  buried,  of 
that  religious  reverence  which  charac- 
terized them  when  alive. 

In  the  Barrows — or  great  mounds  of 
earth — which  they  seem  to  have  used  at 
a  later  period  as  sepulchres,  we  do  g^t 
a  few  more  interesting  hints  concerning 
their  early  condition.  In  these,  large 
numbers  of  necklaces,  swords,  and  va- 
rious ornaments  and  weapons  in  gold 
and  bronze, — some  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  original  design, — ^have  been 
found,  showing  at  least  thst  they  had 
the  art  of  working  metals,  and  many 
of  the  customs  of  a  comparatively  civil- 
ized life.  All  these  relics,  however, 
although  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
confirming  the  few  statements  of  cla^c 
historians,  only  serve  to  correct  the  pop- 
ular notion  concerning  the  savage  con- 
dition of  the  old  Britons.  They  leave 
us  still  in  ignorance  of  those  mental  and 
spiritual  characteristics  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  discover. 

By  lar  the  most  extennye  and  valu- 
able material  for  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  Celt,  although  the 
most  neglected,  is  presented  in  their  lit- 
erature. Few  persons  I  imagine  who  have 
given  the  subject  no  special  investiga- 
tion, are  aware  how  extensive  this  litera- 
ture is,  as  foxmd  in  the  Qaelic  and  Cym- 
ric tongues.    In  the  libnuy  of  Trinity 


College,  Dublin,  there  are  one  hundred 
aj[id  forty  manuscript  volumes.  A  still 
more  extensive  collection  is  in  the  RoyaA 
Irish  Academy.  There  are  also  large  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museomi,  and  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  Imperial  libra- 
ries of  Franco  and  Belgium,  and  in  the 
Vatican; — besides  numerous  private  col- 
lections in  the  possession  of  the  nobility 
of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
continent. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  old  manu- 
scripts, O^Curry  has  taken  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  was  published  in  1851, 
in  seven  large  quarto  volumes  contain- 
ing 4,215  closely-printed  pages.  There 
are,  in  the  same  library,  sixteen  other 
vellum  volumes,  which,  if  similarly 
published,  would  make  17,400  pages; 
and  six  hundred  paper  manuscripts, 
comprising  80,000  pages.  Mac  Firbis' 
great  book  of  genealogies  would  alone 
fill  1,800  similar  pages;  and  the  old 
Brehon  laws,  it  is  calculated,  when  pub- 
lished, will  contain  8,000  pages. 

The  Cymric  collection,  although  less 
extensive,  still  comprises  more  than  one 
thousand  volumes.  Some  of  these,  in- 
deed, are  only  transcripts  of  the  same 
productions,  yet  many  of  them  are 
original  works. 

A  private  collection  at  Peniath  num- 
bers upward  of  four  hundred  manu- 
scripts ;  and  a  large  number  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  Jesus  College,  and 
in  the  libraries  of  various  noblemen  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  Myvyrian  manuscripts,  collected 
by  Owen  Jones,  and  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  alone  amount  to 
forty-seven  volumes  of  poetry,  in  16,000 
pages,  and  fifty-three  volumes  of  prose, 
in  about  15,300  pages ;  and  these  com- 
prise only  a  small  portion  of  the  manu- 
scripts now  existing.  Extensive  as  are 
these  coUections,  we  know,  from  trust- 
worthy accounts,  the  Danish  invaders 
of  Ireland,  in  the  ninth  and  t^nth  cen- 
turies, made  it  a  special  business  to  tear, 
bum,  and  drown — ^to  quote  the  exact 
word — aU  books  and  records  which 
were  found  in  any  of  the  churches, 
dwellings,  or  monasteries  of  the  island. 
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The  great  wan  of  the  Beyenteenth  cen- 
tury proved  atill  more  destmctiYe  to 
the  Iiiflli  maimscripts.  The  jealous 
Protestant  conqaerors  burnt  all  they 
could  find  among  the  Catholics.  A 
great  number  of  undiscoyered  manu- 
scripts are  referred  to  and  quoted  in 
those  wbicb  now  exist.  From  their 
titles,  we  judge  more  haye  been  lost 
than  preseryed.  Bo  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century^  many  were  referred  to  as  then 
in  existence,  of  which  no  trace  can  now 
be  found.  Some  of  them  may  still  be 
hidden  in  the  old  monasteries  and  cas- 
tles. The  finding  of  the  book  of  Lis- 
more  is  an  illustration  of  what  may 
baye  been  the  Me  of  many.  In  1814, 
while  the  Duke  of  Deyon^ire  was  re- 
pairing bis  ancient  castle  of  lismore, 
the  workmen  had  occasion  to  reopen  a 
doorway  which  had  been  long  closed,  in 
the  interior  of  the  castle.  They  found 
concealed  within  it  a  box  containing  an 
old  manuscript  and  a  superb  old  cro- 
zier.  The  manuscript  had  been  some- 
what injured  by  the  dampness,  and  por- 
tions of  it  had  been  gnawed  by  rats. 
Moreoyer,  when  it  was  discoyered,  the 
workmen  carried  off  seyeral  leayes  as 
mementoes.  Some  of  these  were  after- 
ward recoyered,  and  enough  now  re- 
mains to  give  us  yaluable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Irish  customs  and  tra- 
didoncv.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  others,  similarly  secreted  in  monas- 
teries and  priyate  dwellings,  may  still 
be  discoyered. 

In  O'Clery's  preface  to  the  "  Succes- 
sion of  Kings  " — ope  of  the  most  yalu- 
able of  the  Irish  annals — he  says: 
"  Strangers  haye  taken  the  principal 
books  of  Erin  into  strange  countries 
and  among  unknown  people."  And 
again,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Book  of 
Inyasions  " :  '^  Sad  evil  I  Short  was  the 
time  until  dispersion  and  decay  oycr- 
took  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their 
relics,  and  their  books ;  for  there  is  not 
to  be  found  of  them  now  that  has  not 
been  carried  away  into  distant  coun- 
tries and  foreign  nations;  carried  away, 
so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from 
that  time  hither." 

When  we  consider,  thas,  the  number 


of  literary  productions  which  hare  beea 
either  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  num- 
ber still  remaining,  we  must  admit  that 
there  has  been,  at  some  period|  gtast 
intellectual  actiyity  among  tiie  Odtie 
people.  How  far  back  these  produo- 
tions  may  be  traced,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  now  be  discussed  properly,  with* 
out  transgressing  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  article.  We  can  do  little  more,  at 
present,  than  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  writings,  and  their  impor- 
tance. Many  of  them  are  unquestion- 
ably older  than  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
they  giye  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
character  of  a  people  once  great  and 
famous,  but  now  almost  lost  in  obliyion ; 
and,  although  containing  a  large  amount 
of  literary  rubbish,  they  still  compriae 
numerous  poems,  yolnminous  codes  of 
ancient  laws,  extensiye  annals-— older 
than  any  existing  European  nation  can  ex- 
hibit in  its  own  tongue,  and  a  body  of 
romance  which  no  ancient  literature  has 
eyer  excelled,  and  from  which  modem 
fiction  drew  its  first  inspiration. 
,  Had  this  literature  no  special  relation 
to  our  own  history,  we  might  naturally 
suppose  it  would  repay  inyestigation 
for  the  curious  information  it  contains 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  the  intellectual 
stimulus  it  might  impart.  The  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  to-day,  is  also  of  such 
importance  to  England  and  America — 
the  Irish  Celt,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, enters  so  prominently  into  our 
politics  and  questions  of  reform,  that 
eyery  thing  is  worth  inyestigating  which 
can  reyeal  to  us  more  clearly  his  charac- 
ter and  capacity. 

But  these  productions  of  his  ances- 
tors haye  for  us  a  still  deeper  signifi- 
cance. They  are  peculiarly  our  inheri- 
tance. Celt  or  Teuton,  or  both,  we 
must  mainly  be ;  our  ancestry  can  natu- 
rally be  assigned  to  no  otiier  races. 
Much  in  us  is  manifestly  not  Teutonic. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  quite  a  difierent 
being  from  all  other  Saxons.  Climate 
and  occupation  may  explain,  in  a  meas> 
ure,  the  difference,  but  not  entirely. 
Some  of  the  prominent  traits  which 
Englishmen  and  Americans  alike  poe- 
sess,  belong  so  clearly  to  the  German, 
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or  Teutonic  people,  in  eyery  land,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  them  at 
once  to  our  Saxon  blood; — ^but  what 
shall  we  do  with  others  equally  promi- 
nent, and  naturally  foreign  to  Teutons 
everywhere  ? 

Were  these  found  peculiarly  charac- 
terizing the  Celts  from  their  earliest  his- 
tory, might  we  not — must  we  not — ^with 
equal  propriety  also  ascribe  them  to  our 
Celtic  blood  ? 

If,  then,  it  can  be  shown — and  we 
think  it  can— that,  not  only  before  the 
time  of  Gk)wer  and  Chaucer,  but  also 
before  Caedmon  uttered  the  first  note 
of  English  song,  Celtic  wits  and  poets 
were  busy  expressing  in  prose  and  verse 


the  sentiments  of  their  people,  then 
these  old  manuscripts  become  of  incal- 
culable value  in  explaining  our  indebt- 
edness to  those  Britons,  who,  as  history 
and  science  alike  indicate,  contributed 
so  essentially  to  our  popular  forma- 
tion. 

On  some  ftiture  occasion,  we  may  pre- 
sent such  illustrations  of  their  antiquity 
and  general  character,  as  will  make  it 
appear  still  more  clearly  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is — what  we  might  expect  the 
of^ring  of  two  such  varied  races  to 
become — the  union  of  the  varied  char- 
acteristics of  Celt  and  Teuton,  stronger, 
braver,  more  complete  in  every  respect, 
for  his  diverse  parentage. 
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IK  TWO  PABTS:    I. 

*'  Berom  natunk  sacra  raa  non  nmvl  iradit.    Xnitiatot  noa  eredimus ;  in  vestibalo  ejn*  heromut." 

Sbmkca.    Nat.  Quaest.  vii. 


I.— THE  TtLOWtnOVB  LZTTUU 

The  year  in  which  the  comet  came  I 
was  living  by  myself,  at  the  windmill. 
Early  in  May  I  received  from  my  friend 
the  Professor  the  followiug  letter  : 

*'CoLLsaB  Obseutatort,  May  6. 

"  My  Dear  Bernard, — I  want  to  ask 
a  favor,  which,  if  you  please  to  grant  it,  I 
honestly  think  will  contribute  sensibly 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  without 
causing  much  disorder  to  yoar  bachelor 
life.  I  want  you,  in  fact,  to  take  a  pupil. 
There  has  come  to  us  a  very  strange 
young  man,  who  knows  nothing  but  the 
mathematics ;  but  knows  them  so  thor- 
oughly and  with  such  remarkable  and 
intuitive  insight,  that  I  am  persuaded  he 
is  destined  to  become  the  wonder  of  this 
age.  His  name  is  Raimond  Letoile;  he 
is  about  twenty  years  old,  and  his  nature, 
so  far  as  I  can  determine  upon  slight  ac- 
quwntance,  is  singularly  amiable,  pure, 
and  unsophisticated.  His  recommenda- 
tions are  good,  he  has  money  sufficient  for 
all  his  purposes,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
kim  a  companion  as  well  as  a  pupil, 
who,  while  giving  you  but  little  trouble, 
will  reward  you  for  your  care  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  unexampled  pro- 
gress. I  want  you  to  take  charge  of  this 


young  man,  my  dear  Bernard,  because  I 
have  confidence  in  ttie  evenness  of  your 
disposition,  and  the  steady  foothold  jou 
have  obtained  upon  the  middle  way  of 
life.  Ho  is  an  anomaly,  and  therefore 
must  be  treated  with  prudence,  and  a 
tender  reserve  such  as  we  need  not 
exercise  toward  the  rough-and-tumble 
youth  of  the  crowd.  In  fact,  this  young 
man  Raimond  Letuile  is  a  unique  and 

Eerfeot  specimen  of  that  rare  order  of 
eings,  which,  not  being  able  to  anato- 
mize and  classify,  owing  to  the  infre- 
quency  of  their  occurrence,  we  men  of 
Science  carelessly  label -under  the  name 
of  Oeniu^  and  put  away  upon  our  shelves 
for  future  examination.  Letoile  is  oer-  ^ 
tainly  a  genius,  and  when  properly  in- 
structed, I  believe  he  will  develop  a 
faculty  for  the  operations  of  pure  science 
such  as  has  no  parallel,  unless  we  turn 
to  the  arts  and  compare  him  with  Ra- 
phael and  Mozart.  He  is  a  born  mathe- 
matician. And  when  I  say  this,  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  simply  has  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  calculation,  like  Colbum 
and  those  other  prodigies  who  have 
proved  but  pigmies  after  all  —  I  mean 
that  he  possesses  an  intuitive  faculty  for 
the  higher  analysis,  and  possesses  it  to 
such  a  wonderful  degree  that  all  of  us 
here  stand  before  him  in  genuine  amaze- 
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ment.  He  knows  apparently  but  little 
aboat  onr  systems  of  formnlation,  thougb 
every  day  rapidly  advancing  in  technical 
knowledge.  And  yet,  by  processes  not 
in  the  books,  processes  apparently  origi- 
nal with  himself,  and  which  he  is  not 
able  to  explain,  he  has  worked  oat  with 
ease  resnlts  such  as  have  most  violently 
exercised  the  highest  order  of  mathe- 
mntical  minds.  In  a  word^  this  extraor- 
dinary youth  may  be  said  to  think  in 
figures  and  symbols — the  ordinary  ca- 
reer of  his  reason  is  along  the  pathway 
of  scientific  formulsd.  More  than  all 
this,  his  mind  seems  to  have  grasped  at 
processes  and  solved  problems  which  we 
cannot  compnss  with  all  our  skill,  and 
which,  with  his  present  deficient  powers 
of  expression,  he  is  incapable  of  inter- 
preting to  us. 

"  In  all  other  respects,  Letoile  is  ut- 
terly ignorant  and  unsophisticated — in 
efiect,  a  mere  infant.  Of  applied  science, 
of  history,  of  those  simple  matters  which 
are  the  first  steps  of  every  school-boy, 
he  knows  nothing.  Of  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  nature  he  has  surprising  small 
knowledge;  nor  is  he  much  better  in- 
formed about  the  ordinary  observances 
of  social  life.  To  use  the  language  of 
our  venerable  President,  he  could  not 
seem  less  one  of  our  own  people  had 
he  been  dropped  upon  this  earth,  a  full- 
grown  stranger,  accidentally  snatched 
from  some  other  sphere  where  the  cus- 
tomary interchange  of  thought  is  through 
the  medium  of  mathematical  formula). 

"  It  is  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  in- 
struction in  these  things  of  which  he 
knows  nothinj?  that  wo  wish  you  to  take 
him.  I  would  myself  teach  him,  gladly, 
but,  as  you  know,  my  duties  are  already 
too  many  for  me  to  hope  to  do  him  jus- 
tice ;  and  bej^ides,  the  gregarious  halls 
of  a  large  college  are  hardly  fit  schools 
of  life  to  a  person  so  inexperienced  and 
unsophisticated.  "We  are  confident  that, 
if  you  will  accept  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation for  a  year  or  so,  our  young  man 
will  learn  to  walk  so  securely  in  the 
right  paths  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  his  going  amiss  hereafter.  We  feel  a 
responsibility  toward  him  that  is  meas- 
ured by  the  extraordinary  character  of 
his  talents,  and  by  his  helpless,  confiding 
nature.  We  are  sure  that,  in  asking  you 
to  share  this  responsibility  with  us,  we 
are  doinj?  our  duty  by  the  young  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  which  you  will 
be  glad  to  embrace. 

**  Should  you  accept  this  charge,  my 
dear  Bernard,  yon  must  treasure  it  sa- 


credly, and  administer  it  with  rare  judg- 
ment and  tender  solicitude ;  for  I  need 
not  tell  yon,  men  like  this  Letoile  are  of 
too  fi*agile  and  delicate  a  constitution  to 
endure  rough  usage.  We  can  send  our 
earthenware  to  the  well,  but  we  must 
keep  our  finer  porcelains  indoors.  And 
if  any  mental  or  moral  hart  shoold  oome 
to  the  yoang  man,  we  could  not  fail  to 
be  deeply  grieved.  Oar  Faculty  look 
upon  him  as  the  professors  of  a  musical 
academy  are  said  to  look  upon  a  child 
possessed  of  one  of  those  rare  voices 
which  do  not  appear  more  than  once  in 
a  century — something  to  be  treasured 
more  zealously  than  uie  Sibyl's  books. 

"  It  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  our  century,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical science  which  prescribes  any 
boundaries  to  its  infinite  progress.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  applicability  of  mathe- 
matics, for  there  is  no  inquiry^  which 
may  not  finally  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  numbers,  as  notative  func- 
tions of  quantities  and  their  relations. 
The  limitation  that  does  exist  is  in  oar- 
selves,  in  the  imperfections  of  onr  intel- 
ligence, and  the  absence  of  power  in  our 
minds  to  go  beyond  certain  processes 
and  degrees  of  comparison  and  abstrac- 
tion. 

"  It  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  new 
and  simpler  methods  that  the  human  in-' 
tellect  is  able  to  grapple  with  the  over- 
powering multitude  of  new  relations  and 
conditions  which  come  up  as  knowledge 
advances.  And  this  rank  growth  of 
strange  weeds  in  the  garden  of  Science 
will  always  run  beyond  our  capacity  to 
eradicate  them ;  for  it  is  part  of  our  un- 
happy constitution  that  we  are  more  apt 
at  imagining  than  we  are  at  reasoning. 
Hence,  we  do  ri^rht  to  look  abroad  for 
new  methods  and  better  processes  of 
high  analysis;  for,  while  these  subtler 
processes  will  of  course  open  up  to  us  a 
vast  new  field  of  questions  beyond  our 
grasp,  they  will  at  the  same  time  give  us 
power  to  solve  many  problems  already 
presented,  but  as  yet  impracticable  to 
our  imperfect  algebra. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  present 
advanced  condition  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, as  compared  with  other  sciences, 
has  not  resulted  from  a  methodical  pro- 
gression, but  has  been  reached  per  sal- 
turn.  It  is  not  coordinate  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race,  but  due  to  the 
sublime  flights  of  individual  genius.  Our 
science  has  not  crept  alon*;  with  com- 
mon men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bat 
has  leaped  from  point  to  point  up  the 
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giddy  hcifrlits^  under  the  impulses  giyen 
to  it  by  tt)e  minds  of  such  unoommon 
men  as  Euclid,  Archimedes,  ApoUonias, 
Pappus,  Diophantns,  Yieta,  Descartes, 
Kepler,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Napier,  La- 
place, and  tke  many  other  illastrions 
names  which  we  delight  to  honor. 

"  A  new  genius,  therefore,  in  giving 
ns  new  methods,  inaj  virtuallj  enrich 
the  world  with  a  new  mathematics. 
Hence  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
we  feel  toward  this  yonng  man,  who 
seems  to  have  at  his  control,  could  we 
contrive  to  develop  them,  new  pro- 
cesses in  our  science  of  as  great  utility 
to  us  now  as  were  those  of  Diophantus 
to  the  geometers  of  his  day. 

*^  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  should 
you  consent  to  receive  Raimond  Letoile, 
you  will  understand  the  nature  of  the 
guardianship  we  wish  you  to  assume, 
and  will  know  how  to  bring  him  under 
such  a  general  discipline  as  will  best  en- 
able him  to  develop  his  rare  gifts. 

*^Be  kind  enough  K)  reply  at  once, 
and,  if  you  will  receive  the  pupil,  let  us 
know  when  he  is  to  come,  and  how  we 
are  to  send  him. 

*'  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"Oanopus  Parallax." 

I  made  answer  to  Professor  Parallax 
that,  though  I  did  not  feel  very  compe- 
tent to  teach  ordinary  pupils,  much  less 
snch  a  transcendent  genius  as  he  de- 
scribed, and  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  had 
very  little  faith  in  meteors  of  that  kind, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  oblige  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much  of  my  own  edu- 
cation, and  who  expressed  their  desires 
in  such  complimentary  terms.  If  the 
young  man  was  willing  to  dwell  in  a 
windmill  and  put  up  with  bachelor 
comforts  and  country  fore,  I  was  quite 
willing  to  receive  him,  whenever  he  was 
ready  to  come. 

n.— chibht. 

When  I  say  that  I  lived  in  a  wind- 
mill, I  mean  in  what  had  once  been  a 
windmill.  But  its  rotary  powers  had 
got  crank,  its  sails  were  no  longer  patch- 
able,  even  in  a  beggarly  way,*  the  rats 
had  gnawed  the  service  out  of  its  bolt- 
ing-cloth, and  all  its  functions  had  quite 
surceased  in  favor  of  the  steam  mill  fur- 
ther down  the  river,  long  before  I  saw  it. 

*  "  Patch  t>eeide  patdh  If  ndghborlyt 
But  pftteh  upon  pfttdi  if  beggarly.** 


When  I  did  see  it,  it  was  little  else  than 
a  clapboard  ruin ;  but  the  independent 
attitude  with  which  it  lifted  its  burly 
figure,  like  a  stout  athlete  squared  for 
fight,  suited  my  whim,  and  I  rented  it  at 
once.  The  roof  was  all  bemossed,  but 
did  not  leak,  and,  without  much  expense, 
I  fitted  up  a  bedroom,  a  study  (in  which 
I  took  my  meals),  and  had  under  the 
roof  an  ample  chamber  in  which  to  ad- 
just my  telescope.  Old  black  Nanny, 
who  lived  in  a  cleanly  cabin  close  by, 
was  my  cook,  my  housemaid,  and  also 
my  washerwoman.  My  books  were  nu- 
merous and  select ;  the  dear,  delightful 
river  was  just  at  hand,  and,  when  I  was 
lonesome,  or  needed  recreation,  there 
was  Cherry,  only  across  the  stream. 

Perhaps  Cherry  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  my  lease  of  the  old  windmill 
as  Astronomy.  For,  though  I  was  the 
same  bookworm  then  as  now,  my 
heart  was  considerably  younger,  and  my 
head  not  gray.  I  had  just  left  college, 
and  was  so  little  used  to  beautiful  wom- 
en or  indeed  to  women  of  any  sort, 
that  when  I  met  Cherry  I  fell  so  under 
the  charm  of  her  frank,  innocent  loveli- 
ness, that  it  seemed  I  could  never  be 
done  seeing  her.  So  I  rented  the  wind- 
mill.    I   could    prosecute   my   studies 

there  to  great  advantage,  and  then 

0  Cherry  I 

61) e  dwelt  in  a  little  low-roofed  cot- 
tage, so  close,  indeed,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  so  many  trees  and  vines  and 
honeysuckles  and  roses  nbout  it,  I  could 
have  looked  into  the  windows  of  her 
dainty  room.  The  mill  stood  over 
against  a  point  —  "Windmill  Point" 
'twas  called— on  a  little  round  knob  of 
land,  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a 
hill  in  all  that  region.  At  its  base  was 
a  scrap  of  road,  no  longer  used,  bat 
white  with  splintered  oyster-shells  and 
pebbles;  beyond  this,  a  skirt  of  wiry 
grass,  intergrown  with  wild  asparagus 
and  tangled  with  sea- weed,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  tide ;  then,  tiio  river's  mar- 
gin, sand  and  pebbles  intermingled,  white 
and  clean;  next,  the  river,  a  limpid, 
dear,  lake-like  green  width  of  fifty 
yards,  which  I  could  overcome  with  a 
dozen  strokes  of  the  paddle  when  I  had 
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nnloofied  my  little  canoe  from  the  plat* 
form  made  of  two  planks  which  I  caUed 
mj  wharf.  Once  across,  I  used  to  tie 
mj  boat  to  the  tmnk  of  one  of  two 
gracefal  green  willows  that  stood  there 
dipping  their  long  tresses  in  the  water 
like  mermaids  bathing;  and  then,  it  was 
bnt  a  step  np  the  bank— a  sloping  wave 
of  the  greenest  sward — across  the  lawn, 
and  np  to  the  cottage-porch.  I  am  qoite 
sore  grass  never  grew  so  green  as  it  grew 
on  that  little  lawn;  nor  conld  honey- 
suckles have  been  sweeter,  nor  roses 
more  perfect,  than  Oherry's  dways  were. 
I  nsed  to  tell  her  it  was  her  smiles  made 
these  things  so  sweet  and  perfect;  and 
when  I  told  her,  she  nsed  to  smile 
again! 

The  cottage  was  not  much  to  speak 
of— that  is  to  say,  would  not  have  been 
mnch  without  Oherry.  It  was  ill-con- 
trived, old,  leaky,  and  weather-stained, 
with  small  mean  windows,  and  uneven 
rickety  floors.  There  was  nevertheless 
an  appearance  of  quaint  beauty  about  it 
such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  house, 
besides  an  air  of  that  homely  comfort 
which  money  cannot  purchase,  nor  ar- 
chitect design.  I  never  crossed  the  lawn, 
shady  with  various  trees  that  grew  how 
they  would,  nor  stepped  upon  the  low- 
roofed  porch,  hedged  in  and  twined  about 
with  vines  and  flowers  in  all  the  careless 
grace  of  nature,  but  I  was  reminded  how 
aptly  all  the  scene  fitted  itself  to  Cherry, 
and  chimed  with  her  artless  freedom 
and  frank  innocence  of  look. 

One  end  of  the  porch  was  latticed, 
and  on  the  frame  a  prairie 'rose  and  a 
roicrophylla  climbed  in  emulous  rivalry 
which  should  fir^^t  rest  its  topmost  blos- 
soms on  the  sill  of  Cherry's  window, 
to  sparkle  back  decoy  responses  to  her 
morning  salutations.  All  summer  long, 
two  great,  high-bncked,  hickory  arm- 
chairs stood  on  this  porch,  like  sentinels, 
on  either  side  of  the  hall-door,  and  in 
them,  unless  the  weather  prevented,  tbe 
old  people  used  to  sit,  Cherry's  grand- 
parents; for  she  was  an  orphan,  and 
they  were  her  only  guardians.  Two  old, 
old  people,  80  old  you  would  not  have 
had  to  stretch  your  fancy  much  to  imag- 
ine that  they  came  over  in  the  flirst  ship ; 


and  here,  the  livelong  day»  they  nied 
to  ait,  dozing,  nodding,  or  cadkling  oq( 
to  one  another  or  the  person  who  was 
by,  some  little  trifle  left  them  by  mem- 
ory out  of  the  forgotten  past^  a  thin, 
withered  joke,  or  a  scrap  of  homenuide 
wisdom,  as  solid  and  as  frost-bitten  aa  a 
grindstone  apple.  The  old  man  smoked 
his  pipe  now  and  then,  when  Cheny 
would  fill  and  light  it  for  him ;  and  the 
old  lady  knitted  white  yam  atockinga, 
careless  about  the  stitches  ahe  dropped 
in  her  dreams,  for  she  knew  that  Oheny 
would  take  them  np  for  her.  Oheny, 
smiling,  busy  Cherry,  was  their  good 
providence;  and  they  sat  there  secorely 
under  her  protection,  very  certun  she 
would  never  fail  them.  A  nice,  old- 
fluhioned,  quiet,  cleanly  couple  as  yoa 
ever  saw,  with  manners  brought  over 
from  the  last  century,  and  garments  to 
suit  There  never  was  whiter  cambric 
than  that  of  the  old  lady's  inside  hand- 
kerchief, nor  ever  shoes  that  oonld 
shine  in  rivalry  to  the  old  gentleman's — 
which,  indeed,  must  have  been  fashioned 
upon  the  same  last  with  the  shoes  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Primrose,  of  Wakefield. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  sight  indeed,  of 
an  evening  after  tea,  to  see  Cherry  sit 
down  in  the  low  doorway  between  her 
grandparents,  like  a  rosy  F<nnms  d?Api 
betwixt  two  shrivelled,  frosted  pippins. 
She  was  the  beau  ideal  of  serene  and 
happy  maidenhood.  One  would  haye 
thought  that,  leading  such  a  quiet  life  in 
the  company  of  two  decayed  old  people, 
she  must  have  caught  their  silent^  old- 
fashioned  manners.  But  Cherry  escaped 
these  inflaences  by  the  very  innocence 
of  her  nature,  and  the  innate  deep  joy- 
ousness  of  her  heart.  Besides,  she  had 
much  to  do,  and  lively  companionship 
in  it.  There  was  her  housekeeping  and 
superintendence  of  the  blowzy,  bnt  big- 
hearted  maid  of  all  work.  There  was 
her  poultry — her  foolish  gee«e  with  their 
spraddling  goslings ;  her  chickens ;  her 
young  ducks ;  her  simple,  confiding  little 
turkeys,  that  would  follow  her  about  all 
day,  lifting  their  bills  and  crying  peep  1 
peep  I  and  hovering  under  her  pet^ooat, 
and  clambering  upon  her  lap  whenever 
they  had  a  chance.    There  were  her 
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flowers,  and  her  kitchen-garden.  Oherry 
was  a  true  country-girl ;  she  knew  every 
tree  and  shrab,  and  all  the  wild  flowers, 
and  conld  tell  yon  something  aboat  all 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  river — ^the 
crabs  and  the  king-crabs,  the  oysters  on 
the  bar,  the  terrapins,  the  fish,  the 
sticklebacks  and  toad-fish  and  shrimp; 
and  also  when  it  was  time  to  catch  them, 
and  where  were  the  good  fishing  stakes, 
what  was  the  proper  bait,  and  what 
state  of  tide  and  weather  was  most  fa- 
vorable for  their  cajolement.  .  From  in- 
fancy she  had  sat  beneath  the  willows, 
and  rambled  along  the  shore,  until  she 
had  come  to  feel  a  sisterly  interest  in 
each  object,  even  to  the  toothsome  man- 
anosays  that  squirted  water  up  through 
the  sand  what  time  the  tides  were  out^ 
and  the  round  milky-white  pebbles  that 
clustered  on  the  shore  like  eggs  in  a 
basket. 

OheiTy  did  not  observe  exactly  a  city 
toilette,  yet  there  was  always  something 
indescribably  fresh  and  pure  and  wom- 
anly in  her  dress.  I  need  not  tell  you 
she  was  pretty.  8he  had  not  a  figure 
to  please  the  concoct ers  of  heroines, 
being  rather  short  and  plump ;  but  her 
healthy,  springy  gait,  her  peach-blossom 
cheek,  her  breezy  hair,  her  sofb  brown 
eye  full  of  goodness  and  sparkling  with 
life,  and  her  sweet,  sweet  mouth,  in  the 
dimples  of  which  laughter  lingered  like 
a  rippling  eddy  by  a  brook — ^these  were 
better  far  than  any  heroical  traits.  Her 
even,  lustrous  teeth,  gleaming  out  so 
often  from  between  the  smile-parted 
lips,  and  her  wide,  innocent,  importu- 
nate eyes,  made  her  seem  more  childlike 
than  she  really  was.  For  Oherry  was 
quite  a  grown  woman,  and,  though  to 
appearance  simply  a  pretty,  fond,  do- 
mestic maiden,  there  was  in  her  a  lofty 
ideal,  something  that  more  than  made 
up  for  the  absence  of  artificial  graces. 
She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  love  an^ 
of  perfect  faith,  and  the  grandest  mar- 
tyrs were  no  more  than  this.  She  had 
precisely  that  "heavenly  beauty  of  soul'' 
which  awes  us  in  Cordelia,  and  more- 
over, under  the  commonplace  veil  of 
her  round  of  daily  duties  kindly  done, 
and  the  shy  reserve  of  a  retired  country 


girl,  she  concealed  an  imagination  warm 
and  vivid,  and  that  sacred  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm whose  steady  fiame  will  only  blaze 
upon  the  high  altar  of  self-abnegation. 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  my  canoe 
was  often  tied  up  at  the  willow  trees,  or 
that  I  tired  of  star-gazing,  lorn  bachelor 
that  I  was?" 


m.— BAIMONB  LITOnX. 


In  a  few  days  my  pupil  came  to  me, — 
the  handsomest  youth  that  ever  stepped 
upon  this  earth.  A  tall,  statuesque 
figure,  full  of  ease  and  grace, — an  Anti- 
nous,  carved  first  with  careful  chisels  out 
of  the  purest  marble,  then,  with  some 
divine  touch,  warmed  into  shell-tints  and 
the  gleam  and  glow  of  life.  And,  thopgh 
its  tones  were  rich  and  soft,  there  was 
yet  always  a  certain  severe  quality  about 
this  young  man^s  beauty  which  prevented 
you  from  forgetting  the  marble  from 
which  he  was  carved.  A  touch  had 
stirred  him  with  the  breath  of  life — ^it 
needed  but  another  touch  to  crystallize 
him  again  forever,  white  and  dumb,  an 
image  to  make  despairing  sculptors  break 
their  tools. 

I  have  never  seen  a  face  so  free  from 
every  mark  and  trace  of  passion.  There 
was  not  one  feature,  one  line,  one  shade 
on  which  the  sensuous  instincts  of  man 
could  place  a  smutchy  finger.  All  was 
pure  as  virginity's  self— purer,  for  its 
immaculate  quality  was  not  contingent, 
but  a  necessity.  The  fault  of  the  face, 
indeed— if  I  may  so  express  myself— 
lay  in  its  very  faultlessness.  There  was 
no  expression  you  could  dwell  upon,  no 
character,  where  each  feature  was  but 
the  perfectly  proportioned  part  of  a  per- 
fectly proportioned  whole.  Character 
means  contrasts,  discords,  if  you  will,  of 
various  degrees,  that  combine  to  bring 
out  harmony — ^this  face  expressed  sim- 
ple melody,  too  elemental  to  be  analyzed. 

From  the  very  first  of  my  intercourse 
with  Raimond  Letoile,  there  was  a  vague, 
confused  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
of  something  lacking  in  him — some  little 
link  wanting  to  complete  the  chain  which 
bound  him  to  humanity.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  define  this  impression:  indeed, 
twas  like  those  ahadowy  dreams  which 
melt  out  of  onr  oonsoiooaneaa  when  we 
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'wftken  in  the  morning,  as  the  mists  melt 
off  from  the  meadows  after  the  snn  has 
risen  above  the  trees.  It  was  not  intel- 
lect he  lacked,  for  there  he  was  clear  and 
bright ;  nor  troth,  nor  correct  principles, 
nor  parity  of  sonl,  nor  a  kindly,  amiable, 
patient  disposition ;  all  these  he  had,  in 
as  ample  measure  as  ever  human  being 
had  them.  Bat — ^was  that  human  good- 
ness wliich  never  seemed  to  be  bearing 
up  against  any  strain  of  temptation? 
Was  that  human  kindliness,  which  knew 
no  prejudices  where  it  shed  its  light? 
Was  that  human  sympathy  which  was 
— which  was  no  sympathy  at  all,  for  it 
waked  no  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  others?  What  was  this  puzzling 
something,  for  his  deficiency  in  which 
I  blamed  and  shrank  away  from  this  se- 
rene and  lovely  youth,  who  yet  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  to  which 
I  could  give  a  name?  There  he  was, 
rich  in  mental  power,  full  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, easy,  courteous,  kind,  the  best  and 
most  tractable  of  pupils,  the  most  com- 
plaisant of  inmates,  and  yet — I  could 
not  understand  my  feelings  toward  him. 

The  best  and  most  tractable  of  pupils 
he  certainly  was,  but  the  most  diflScult 
of  all  pupils  to  instruct.  For,  how  to 
teach  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing in  its  essence  and  nothing  in  its 
appearance  ?  who  walked  with  the  steps 
of  a  master  amid  the  deepest  arcana  of 
Nature,  yet  had  scarcely  been  taught  his 
ABC?  But,  if  it  was  hard  to  know 
how  to  teach  him,  it  was  not  hard  for 
him  to  learn.  I  had  but  to  repair  his 
ignorance  of  forms — the  substance  was 
already  there,  and  ample  grasp  of  mind 
to  seize  it.  Strange  scholar!  taking  a 
lesson  in  simple  grammar  and  geography 
from  me,  suitable  to  a  boy  of  eight,  then 
turning  to  work  out  original  solutions  of 
the  abstrusest  problems  in  the  higher 
geometry — problems  which  he  solved 
as  the  young  Pascal  solved  Euclid,  before 
he  had  mastered  the  terms  in  which  to 
express  them,  or  the  symbol  by  whieh  to 
write  them  down  I 

In  speech,  Kaimond  was  very  fiuent 
and  pure.  Ills  vocabulary  was  rich  and 
full,  lacking  only  technical  terms,  and 
these  be  supplied  periphrastioally  with 


great  readiness.  Yet,  it  was  dlfTerent 
from  our  speech.  Kot  different  as  a  fbr- 
eigner's  would  be,  for  his  tones  and  ao- 
oents  were  highly  correct— bat  different 
because  entirely  free  from  idiom,  becaose 
cold  and  faultless  as  that  nniversal  lan- 
guage must  be,  when  men  shall  agree 
upon  one  that  is  to  supplant  the  home- 
speech  of  the  universal  human  race. 

This  young  man  knew  what  he  did 
know  by  intellection,  and  not  by  experi- 
ence. His  senses  had  taught  him  com- 
paratively nothing.  If  he  saw  a  flower, 
and  yon  told  him  *twas  a  rose,  yon  had 
further  to  tell  him  that  the  rose  was  a 
flower.  Of  space,  except  when  mathe- 
matically considered,  of  color,  of  sonnds, 
of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  things 
of  which  the  senses  take  perpetual  oog^ 
nizance,  and  equally  of  all  the  variooB 
relations  of  man  to  man,  he  knew  sur- 
prisingly little.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  a  few  elements,  his  knowledge 
flowed  in  swiftly,  for  his  faculty  of  ob- 
servation was  as  alert  as  that  of  a  child. 
I  had  but  to  lead  him  up  the  steps  of  any 
temple  whatsoever  of  art  or  science — 
he  needed  no  further  help  to  find  his  way 
within,  aye,  even  to  those  innermost,  re- 
motest shrines,  to  which  only  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotees  may  penetrate,  and 
these  but  rarely. 

I  was  not  alone  in  receiving  a  certain 
impression  of  this  young  man^s  singular- 
ity— singularity  not  such  as  that  which 
strikes  us  in  the  foreigner,  unacquainted 
with  our  customs  but  practised  in  those 
of  his  own  people,  but  singularity  as  of 
one  who  had  dwelt  altogether  apart,  who 
was  not  experienced  in  any  modes  what- 
ever of  human  life — the  singularity  of 
an  infant  full  grown,  of  a  man  newly 
born  into  the  world.  Other  persons  who 
encountered  him  received  precisely  the 
same  impression.  Poor  old  black  Nan- 
ny, while  shyly  fond  of  him,  and  treat- 
ing him  as  she  might  have  treated  a  for- 
lorn orphan  girl  fallen  to  her  sole  charge, 
was  yet  wofully  afraid  of  him,  and  shud- 
dcringly  sensible  of  the  aeria  atmosphere 
in  which  he  dwelt. 

*'I  don^t  believe  he'd  harm  a  fly,  ef  he 
knowed  it,"  she  would  say  to  me ;  '*  bnt 
dars  rael  merits  guards  ober  him,  onbe* 
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knowDst  to  bim,  an'  doy'd  qnick  enough 
settle  wid  yon  and  me  ef  we  was  to 
stroke  him  agin  de  grain.  I  knows  peo- 
ple when  I  sees  'em,  an*  ef  dat  ar  young 
man  don^t  see  ghosts  and  hold  coraflaba- 
rations  wid  sperits  all  de  time  arter  dark 
when  he  goes  mumbling  about  de  house, 
den  my  name  ain't  Ann  Eliza  Simmons 
— dat's  all  I " 

Of  course  Raimond  Letoile  had  not 
been  my  pupil  long  before  I  took  him 
across  the  water  with  me.  Cherry  had 
expressed  much  curiosity  to  see  him  ever 
since  I  had  showed  her  the  professor's 
letter ;  and  besides,  I  wanted  to  see  Cher- 
ry, and  it  would  not  have  been  courteous 
to  leave  the  young  man  at  home.  The 
old  people,  in  their  dim,  drowsy  way, 
welcomed  him  as  my  friend,  and  thought 
very  well  of  him,  as  a  nice  young  man 
who  didn't  make  much  noise  about  the 
house— a  good  trait,  by  the  way,  which 
they  flattered  me  by  supposing  I  pos- 
sessed, sober  old  bachelor  that  I  was  I 

But  Cherry's  reception  of  him  was 
very  much  warmer.  His  rare  and  noble 
beaaty,  his  evident  purity  of  soul,  his 
cold  and  lofty  manners,  his  surpassing 
power  of  thought  and  speech,  his  remark- 
able introduction  to  me,  and  the  whole 
deep  mystery  which  seemed  to  engird  him, 
were  more  than  enough  to  entrance  her, 
and  startle  her  simple  ways  with  a  flood 
of  new  and  thrilling  experiences.  Her 
futh  more  than  made  up  for  any  doubts 
and  suspicions  I  may  have  entertained. 
From  the  first  hour  of  seeing  him  she  be- 
lieved in  the  youth,  believed'  him  to  be 
the  wonderftil  coming  Genius  for  whom 
the  good  Professor  was  waiting — the  Co- 
lumbus who  was  to  discover  new  worlds 
to  Science — and,  in  her  warm,  enthusias- 
tic fashion,  congratulated  me  on  the  glo- 
rious privilege  tliat  had  been  accorded  to 
me  of  teaching  his  a  b  db$  to  a  young 
prince  of  wonders,  whose  shoe-latchet — 
I  feel  very  confident — she  thought  I  was 
not  worthy  to  unloose.  I  must  needs 
confess,  this  thing  of  being  made 
the  pedestal  upon  which  my  pupil 
might  rear  his  figure  with  more  com- 
manding grace,  did  not  suit  me  very 
well;  but,  what  could  one  do?  Cherry 
was  a  woman,  and  had  a  woman's  faith*- 


a  faith  which  pays  no  respect  to  reason, 
and  defies  the  trammels  of  experience. 
She  looked  up  to  the  stranger,  saw  in  him 
that  which  she  could  not  explain,  which 
excited  her  wonder  and  her  awe,  and 
straightway  she  began  to  reverence  and 
to  worship.  I  could  not  help  her  doing 
60.  I  might  indeed  have  pulled  down 
the  altar,  but  I  could  not  have  destroyed 
the  idol,  for  that  was  engraven  upon  a 
woman's  heart,  and  so  was  indelible  for- 
ever. 

But,  how  did  the  object  of  this  enthu- 
siasm and  this  worship  receive  themt 
How  did  he  conduct  himself  toward  his 
little  devotee  who  had  so  promptly  come 
to  bow  at  his  shrine?  Sooth  to  say,  his 
reception  of  it  was  the  strangest  part  of 
this  worship.  To  her,  in  her  creative 
faith,  he  was  one  whom 

"FaDQ7fetch*d, 
Even  from  the  biasing  chariot  of  the  mm, 
A  beardlen  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  grore  with  rariahment.* 

To  him,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  appar- 
ently a  very  common  person  indeed,  a 
mere  simple  girl,  whom  he  had  not  looked 
at  closely  enough  or  thought  sufficiently 
about  to  know  whether  she  was  eveq 
ugly  or  pretty.  He  treated  her  as  we 
treat  the  vin  ordinaire  upon  our  tables, 
something  not  worth,  talking  about,  or 
even  sipping  daintily.  Was  he  blind? 
was  he  insensible  ?  Was  his  conversion 
from  the  chill  marble  a  process  not  quite 
completed  ?  Or,  was  he  too  proud  to  lot 
one  see  what  impression  her  grace  and 
loveliness  must  have  made  upon  (lim  ?  I 
could  not  tell.  All  I  knew  was  that  his 
indifft^rence  provoked  my  anger,  and  I 
almost  told  her  that  her  admiration  and 
worship  were  paid  to  a  stock  and  a  stone. 
Even  had  Cherry  felt  this  to  be  so,  how- 
ever, it  would  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  degree  of  that  admiration  and 
worship.  Her  religion  was  self-reward- 
ing. 

I  have  spoken  of  Raimond's  mathe- 
matical studiei — but  indeed  that  is  scarce- 
ly the  proper  word.  What  he  did  in 
this  way  seemed  done  not  by  process  of 
rea8i)ning,  but  by  pure  evolution  of  oon- 
sdoasnefls.  During  the  day  his  thoughts 
were  bestowed  in  other  directions,  but, 
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after  the  Bon  was  down  and  the  stars  had 
come  out,  he  hegan,  as  old  Nanny  said, 
to  go ''  mnmbling  about  the  house,'' not, 
as  she  fanci<^  in  conyersation  with  hob- 
goblins and  spooks,  but  in  a  sort  of  inti- 
mate communion  with  abstract  princi- 
ples— I  have  to  use  paradoxical  lan- 
guage to  express  paradoxical  things — 
in  a  terminology  which  he  could 
only  feebly  and  faintly  translate  into 
our  oommon  algebraic  formulation. 
You  have  perhaps  noticed  the  constant 
habit  which  musical  deyotees  have  of 
emphasizing  as  it  were  the  harmonious 
fancies  that  perpetually  float  through 
their  brains,  by  drumming  with  their  fin- 
gers upon  whateyer  thing  is  nigh  at  hand. 
In  the  same  way,  as  soon  as  night  was  fall- 
en, Raimond  Letoile's  lips  seemed  to  be 
counting  off  fugues  from  and  yariations 
upon  the  grand  harmonies  of  the  spheres, 
and  the  mystical  properties  of  motion 
and  number,  in  their  widest  and  most 
transcendent  generalizations.  Kow  and 
then,  ns  he  advanced  in  knowledge  of 
our  common  symbols,  he  would,  by  way 
of  exercise  as  it  were,  set  down  Aug- 
ments from  these  essentially  rhythmieal 
reveries — abstruse  developments  of  the 
properties  of  recondite  curves,  unguessed 
corollaries  and  scholia  from  the  general 
laws  of  the  stellar  spaces,  and  specula- 
tions within  the  profoundest  twilight  of 
the  Oalcalus— demonstrations  always 
complete  and  exemplary  so  far  as  I  coald 
understand  them,  but  often,  even  when 
most  carefully  written  ont,  as  much  too 
difficult  for  me,  as  the  propositions  of 
the  Principia  or  the  Mecaniqvs  Celeste 
would  be  to  an  ordinary  schoolboy. 

The  room  under  the  pyramidal  roof 
of  the  windmill  which  I  have  called  my 
obseryatory,  was  Raimond's  favorite  re- 
sort I  had  pierced  each  face  of  the 
roof  with  a  long  sliding  window,  like 
the  frame  of  a  greenhouse,  so  that  there 
was  a  good  view  of  the  whole  celestial 
hemisphere,  and,  through  my  little  tele- 
scope, good  chance  to  study  the  more 
conspicuous  objects  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence. In  this  room  Raimond  spent  the 
most  part  of  every  night,  both  when  I 
was  observing,  and  when  I  slept.  If  tlie 
night  was  cloudy,  he  also  went  to  bed 


and  slept,  a  dull,  leaden  sort  of  sleep,  as 
if  the  clouds  upon  the  sky  were  eaatiqg 
their  reflex  shadows  darkly  oyer  Mi 
soul.  But  when  it  was  dear  aboyei  and 
the  Btarty  gems  of  night  i^arkled  with 
fervor,  there  was  no  longer  any  doad 
over  his  face,  nor  the  vestige  of  any 
drowsy  sigh.  Then,  indeed,  a  fine  re- 
sponsive fervor  lightened  up  his  brow, 
and  he  stood*  looking  out  and  upward 
with  unwearied,  steady  eyes,  murmuring 
to  himself  like  one  in  a  trance-— hia  miir- 
ihurs  growing  deeper,  his  abstraotioii 
Aiore  profound,  and  his  fervor  wilder,  aa 
the  night  advanced.  He  must  have  had 
a  very  clear  vision,  for,  on  dl  these  ooca- 
sions,  he  would  refuse  the  dd  of  the  td- 
escope,  which,  indeed,  he  never  used, 
saying  he  did  not  need  it  He  seemed 
to  have  but  little  knowledge  of  our  sys- 
tem of  apportioning  the  stars  into  vari- 
ous constellations.  He  gave  them  names 
according  to  his  fancy,  and  grouped  them 
according  to  some  recondite  system  of 
his  own,  which  he  codd  not  expldn  to 
me  in  terms  defimte  enough  for  me  to 
comprehend. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  will  be 
able  to  gather  a  dear  idea  of  this 
youth  from  the  few  traits  I  have  set 
down.  My  own  notions  about  him  were 
not  clear,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  I 
had  but  scant  opportunity  to  improve 
them.  There  were  times,  and  especidly 
at  night,  and  while  he  was  muttering  to 
the  stars,  when  I  suspected  that  his  in- 
tellect was  diseased.  But  I  could  not 
look  at  him  by  daylight,  nor  converse 
with  him,  and  find  it  possible  to  retain 
the  suspicion.  How  could  he  be  in  any 
degree  mad  or  distraught,  whose  brain 
was  clear  as  glass  and  strong  as  steel, 
and  whose  soul  was  absolutely  unmoved 
by  any  turmoil  of  emotion  or  temptation 
of  passion? 

▼I.— OXC  THB  FO&CH. 

Spring  tripped  away  gladly,  like  a 
maiden  to  the  dance,  nud  summer  came, 
with  dl  its  fruits  and  finshcs.  The 
heats  streamed  down,  but  Zephyr  had 
always  a  breath  to  lend  to  the  beautiful 
river,  to  ripple  its  green  lustre  withal, 
and  teach  it  to  remember  Hay.  Rd- 
mond  and  I  quietly  studied  in  the  silent 
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old  tower,  and  often,  when  evening  came 
down  with  its  opaline  lustre  npon  the 
river,  we  would  cross  it  to  visit  Cherry. 
And  always  we  fonnd  her,  dear  Lady 
Apple  betwixt  the  withered  Pippins,  sit- 
ting with  the  old  folks  npon  the  porch, 
dressed  in  some  cool,  airy  lawn  or  muslin, 
and  ready  to  greet  ns  with  bright,  eager 
eyes. 

One  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day,  as 
we  were  lingering  by  her,  while  the  old 
people  nodded,  and  we  rather  mused  in 
company  with  her  cheerful  prattle  than 
replied  to  it  or  followed  it,  I  suddenly 
bethought  me  to  ask  her  for  a  song. 
And  then,  remembering  she  had  not 
sung  to  me  for  a  long  time,  I  pressed 
her  all  the  more.  Oherry  was  not  a 
^^  performer ; ''  she  possessed  neither 
piano  nor  guitar;  but  she  had  a  sweet, 
tender  voice,  with  a  thrill  in  it  as  clear 
and  gushing  as  a  wren's,  and  she  sang 
with  expression  and  feeling.  So,  after 
a  glance  toward  Raimond  as  he  sat  in- 
different in  the  moonlight,  she  took  up 
the  strain  of  a  sort  of  half  hymn,  half 
ballad  —  a  pure  little  melody  such  as 
mothers  use  to  win  their  weary  babes 
to  slumber,  by  night,  in  the  darkened 
nnrsery,  when  their  reverent  thoughts 
turn  naturally  to  prayer  and  praise. 
Oherry  sang  sweeter  than  I  had  ever 
heard  her  sing  before,  I  thought,  and,  as 
she  sang,  Raimond,  listening,  seemed 
just  like  one  wakened  out  of  a  long,  deep 
trance,  who  hears  a  celestial  voice  bid- 
ding him  rise,  and  trembles  lest  he 
should  lose  some  one  of  its  strange,  sweet 
vibrations.  I  gazed  upon  him  with  sur- 
prise as  he  sat  there,  motionless,  attent, 
while  his  countenance  was  transfigured 
with  a  sort  of  divine  rapture,  and  his 
eyes  dilated  in  eostacy ;  and,  aa  I  watch- 
ed him,  I  said  to  myself:  "  Now  at  last 
he  looks  like  a  maul '' 

When  the  song  ended  he  was  silent  a 
long  while,  gazing  out  upon  the  stars, 
which  shone  pale  and  dim  in  the  light 
of  the  half-moon.  At  last  he  tamed  to 
Oherry,  and  said : 

*^That  song  has  awakened  strange 

memoriee  in  me  I    It  is  a  voioe  from  my 

home;  a  voice  I  have  not  heard  befbre 

finoe  I  came  here  I    Yon  have  been 
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there,  Oherry ;  surely  you  have  been  at 
my  home ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Oherry, 
timidly ;  '*  I  am  but  a  little  home-body, 
and  have  not  travelled  much.-* 

"  Your  home  I  "  said  I — *'  where  is  it, 
Raimond  ? "  for  I  had  never  hoard  him 
refer  to  the  subject  before. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  the 
clustering  stars,  and  turned  again  to 
Oherry. 

**  There ! "  he  cried,  "  there  is  my 
home,  in  the  cycles  of  yonder  bright 
wilderness  of  spheres  which  you  call 
Arcturas  I  There  is  my  home ;  and  since 
I  was  sent  from  thence  I  have  had  no 
word  from  home,  until  Oherry's  voice 
uttered  it  just  now,  with  such  a  familiar 
accent.  Surely  yon  are  one  of  our 
denizens,  Oherry,  wandering,  like  me, 
a  little  while  from  home." 

"  Oherry's  whole  life  is  a  poem,  Rai- 
mond," I  answered  for  her;  **  and  a  very 
sweet  one.  But  it  is  only  set  to  earthly 
mnsic,  after  all,  and  I  do  not  imagine 
she  imderstands  the  language  of  the 
spheres." 

"Yet  she  speaks  to  me  in  that  lan- 
guage," responded  Raimond,  musingly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  all  that  Oherry 
said;  '^I  do  not  know,  Bernard;  but 
Raimond  does  know,  far  better  than 
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we. 

"  Raimond  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  let  his  fancy  go  astray,  to  bewilder 
poor  little  girls'  brains  with  mystic  met- 
aphors." 

"  Metaphors  ? "  answered  he  again,  as 
if  in  doubt.  ^*  Is  it  all  a  mere  metaphor, 
then,  and  am  I  merely  one  of  you,  and 
simply  as  you  are  ?  It  cannot  be  I  To- 
night a  long  veil  has  been  rent  asunder 
betwixt  me  and  the  past,  and  I  can  trace 
myself  far  backward  along  dim  distant 
paths,  where  I  have  never  heard  any 
mortal  say  he  travelled.  How  should  I 
read  the  language  of  the  spheres,  nnless 
I  pertained  to  them  ?  Oherry  has  spoken 
our  tongue  also,  she  must  needs  be  of 
onr  kindred.  What  I  have  always 
read  in  the  numbers,  I  now  seem  to  see 
plainly  before  me,  like  a  vivid  dream 
.out  of  which  I  have  Juft  waked.  The 
touch  of  her  voice  roused  me  to  con- 
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soionaneeB  again,  as  it  was  meant  to  do, 
for  I  have  alept  long.  It  was  meant  to 
roose  me,  that  thrilling^  tender  song! 
See  there ! "  he  oried,  anddenlj  point- 
ing; ''did  I  not  tell  70a  ^twas  time  for 
me  to  be  awake  ?  See,  there  oomes  a 
messenger!  It  has  sprang  into  view, 
like  mj  vision,  at  the  very  sonnd  of  her 
voioe !    See  it !  ^' 

''A  messenger!  What  do  you  mean  ?^^ 

"0  Bernard!"  cried  Cherry,  trem- 
nloQsly — ^'look!  look!  it  is  a  comet — 
a  new  comet,  that  has  Jost  come  into 
view ! " 

It  was  so. 

Remote  and  dim,  a  mere  faint,  feeble, 
nebolons  star,  low  down  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Bear,  with  a  long,  streaming, 
shadowy  dim  veil,  the  new  comet  show- 
ed itself. 

'*  Raimond,"  I  asked,  '*  have  yon  ever 
seen  this  before  ? " 

''Never,"  he  answered;  *'it  has  bat 
Jost  appeared.  It  was  wandering  at  will 
among  the  spaces,  nntil  her  song  reached 
it,  and  bade  it  come  hither,  for  that  we 
were  here !  It  is  a  messenger  from  the 
cycles  of  Arotnras !  " 

Oherry  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and 
now  stood  dose  beside  me,  resting  her 
hand  timidly  apon  my  arm.  I  saw  that 
she  was  frightened,  and  fall  of  awe. 

"  Why  do  yoa  tremble,  Oherry  ?  "  said 
I,  "  it  is  bat  a  simple  comet,  as  natarol 
an  appearance,  as  harmless,  and  quite  as 
beneficent,  did  we  know  its  nses,  as 
yonder  familiar  moon." 

"A  comet!  "  said  the  old  man,  wak- 
ing np  cat  of  his  doze — "  a  new  comet  I" 
He  8hook  his  head  with  ominous  gravity. 
''*'  I  do  not  like  comets.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  they  bring  war  with  them, 
and  all  sorts  of  calamity.  The  last  comet 
we  hod  ray  wheat  was  rained  by  the 
rast.    Where  is  it  ?  " 

He  came  to  the  steps  of  the  porch 
where  we  were  and  gazed  oat  toward 
the  north,  bat  his  poor  old  eyes  were 
too  feeble  to  grasp  so  dim  an  object. 

*^  I  cannot  see  it,"  said  he,  returning 
at  last  to  his  chair ;  "  wife,  I  cannot  see 
the  comet." 

'*It  mnst  be  a  poor  sort  of  a  oomet, 
then,"  retorted  she,  disdainfbUy,  "if  yon 


cannot  see  it,  for  yoa  always  waaHuiiOQi 
for  bdng  fiuvaighted!  Don't  70a  re- 
member the  dncks  yon  saw  fl7lDg  ao  hst^ 
when  evei7bod7  else  said  th^  wre 
quite  gone  oat  of  sight!  " 

"I  feel  a  sort  of  vagne  terror,**  aaid 
Oherry,  with  a  shiver ;  ''  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  these  strange  i^hta  in  the 
Heavens.  Snppose  one  should  Ikll  upon 
our  earth  f  " 

"  Not  probable,  Oherry,"  anawered  L 
"They  have  thdr  orbits  jnst  aa  other 
bodies  in  onr  system;  they  are  aa  mneh 
part  and  parcel  of  that  system  aa  the 
roand  earth  itself— nebnlons  bodies  with 
wandering  habits  and  nnoertain  hours, 
like  men  of  genios  I  conld  name,  bat 
with  good  principles,  nevertheless." 

"Nebnl®!"  rejoined  Raimond  Le- 
toile,  in  a  tone  of  strong  protest—"  mes- 
sengers, I  tell  yon,  intelligent  exisfcenoes 
with  sonls  of  flame  and  lightning  winga, 
set  on  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  saperior 
spheres ! " 

"  Pray  tell  me  something  abont  these 
wandering  mysteries,  Raimond,"  aaid 
Oherry,  eagerly ;  "  I  am  sure  that  if  any 
body  knows  about  them,  yoa  do." 

"  But,  do  yoa  not  know  as  well  as  I  ?  " 
asked  Raimond,  lifting  his  beautiful  head 
with  swan-like  grace,  and  turning  his 
eyes  toward  her  inqairingly.  "Yoa 
sang  their  song." 

"  It  was  only  a  simple  ballad  I  learned 
from  my  grandmamma.  I  scarcely  know 
about  the  little  flowers  of  earth,  mnoh 
less  the  bright  and  beautiful  beings  of 
space.  How  should  I  know  abont 
them  ?  " 

"  How  should  /  know  about  them  ?  " 
he  said ;  '^  unless  they  are  my  kindred — 
free  thoughts  of  the  sublime  spaces,  as  I 
am  an  imprisoned  thought!"  He  went 
on,  seemingly  talking  more  to  himself 
than  to  us :  "I  was  yesterday  reading 
in  one  of  Bemard^s  books  on  Arabian 
tale  of  the  Genie  that  was  kept  pent  np 
within  a  narrow  vase  by  the  speil  of  a 
magic  seal,  until  a  fisherman  came  that 
way  to  drag  his  nets,  and  broke  the  seal, 
and  let  the  spirit  float  aloof  in  a  great 
cloud  of  vapor.  Sach  a  doad,  wander- 
ing fk«e,  and  lighted  np  by  a  spark  of 
the  illnmining  nniveraal  thoogfat,  might 
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be  one  of  those  ezistooces  we  oa]l  com- 
ets. What  is  thought?  What  is  space?'' 
he  continned,  with  a  certain  rapture. 
"  Only  names  which  jou  bestow  upon 
forces  stirring  within  the  Universal  All 
— names  for  designation,  but  not  for 
definition  I  Existence,  substance,  are 
but  comparatiye  degrees,  after  all,  and 
that  which  is  volatile  and  immaterial 
here  in  this  dense,  cross  atmosphere, 
maj  well  glow  forth  like  a  blazing,  ra- 
diant world  rolled  grandlj  upon  the 
more  attenuated  floors  of  yonder  mighty 
Space." 

'*  But  I  do  not  understand  all  that,"  said 
Cherry,  naively. 

*'  It  is  rank  Spinozism,  Cherry ;"  said 
I ;  ^^  and  if  you  could  understand  it,  would 
only  bewilder  you  the  more.  Do  not 
quit  your  liowers  for  philosophy  like 
that." 

'^Ido  not  know  what  Spinozism  is," 
Kaimond  replied ;  "  what  I  have  told  you 
is  simple  truth,  and  Cherry  will  under- 
stand it,  too,  when  she  shall  have  gone 
thither  to  her  home." 

"  Her  home  ? " 

"  In  the  cycles  of  the  radiant  Arctu- 
rusl  "  said  he,  '^  whence  sprung  the 
thought  whom  you  call  Cherry." 

**  They  must  have  beautiful  thoughts 
there,  then,"  I  said,  glancing  at  the  girl 
who  listened  to  him  so  eager  and  intent. 
But  he  did  not  notice  how  she  was  ab- 
sorbed in  him.    He  only  said : 

^^They  do  indeed  have  beautiful 
thoughts  there — thoughts  too  dazzling, 
bright,  and  warm  for  this  poor,  pallid  air  I 
I  call  to  mind  such  a  thought,  even  now 
— a  thought  flung  forth  from  those 
mighty,  mystic  cycles,  ages  on  ages  ago. 
It  was  a  little  naked  thought,  like  a  new- 
born babe,  scarce  able  to  straggle  with 
the  immensity  of  space  into  which  it 
was  flung,  and  the  immensity  of  being 
that  ran  thrilling  before  it  like  the  long 
echoing  vibrations  of  a  harp.  But  even 
the  little  naked  thoughts,  unequal  forces 
though  they  be,  cannot  perish,  and  this 
thought  found  the  elements  not  unkindly. 
It  wandered  forth,  a  wee,  tinyspark,  and 
as  it  went  it  grew,  until,  like  a  longslar- 
ray — ^like  one  of  those  long  rays  aow 
streaming  down  from  Vega,  overhead- 


it  left  its  track  along  the  wondrous 
spaces,  far  and  bright  and  ftee.  And 
the  vital  power  within  it  spirited  it  on 
and  on,  with  rushing  speed,  yet  softly 
as  the  evening  wind  will  waft  you 
fragrance  from  the  flowers.  And  ever 
as  it  came  it  waxed  brighter  and 
brighter  still,  and  spread  its  radiance 
higher,  a  self-lighted,  rosy  mist,  sailing 
among  the  spaces  on  seraphic  wings. 
Ah  I  what  a  happy  play-time  had  that 
infiemt  thought,  at  its  little  sports  among 
the  spaces  and  the  ages  I  Anon,  how- 
ever, a  strange  sadness  seized  it,  a  strange 
darkness  overcame  it,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous elder  forces,  gray  and  cheerless  pow- 
ers over  which  it  had  no  control,  caught 
it  as  it  wandered,  and  dragged  it  down- 
ward to  the  face  of  earth,  and  im- 
prisoned it  there  for  ages.  But,  for  all 
its  sadness,  the  little  thought  was  too 
pure  and  bright  to  have  a  darkling  pris- 
on, so  it  was  melted  into  the  substance 
of  a  crystal  spar,  where  it  might  shine 
and  glisten  at  its  will.  And  presently, 
when  its  time  was  ripe,  a  kindred  ray 
from  those  far-off  cycles  glanced  through 
it  with  a  message,  and  gave  it  new  pow- 
ers, so  that  it  rent  its  prison-house 
again,  and,  after  strange  transfoi-mations, 
walked  the  earth  a  full-grown  man.  Yet 
this  man  knew  not  who  he  was,  nor 
why,  until,  this  very  evening,  a  kindred 
voice,  singing,  touched  on  the  chord  of 
memory,  so  that  it  thrilled  with  a  mil- 
lion responsive  echoes,  and  then  the 
blinding  veil  passed  upward,  and  all 
was  very  clear.  Cherry  I  the  new-born 
wandering  thought  was  a  thought  from 
the  cycles  of  A  returns,  and  the  ray  that 
rent  its  prison-house  in  the  crystal  spar 
came  from  thence,  also,  and  the  voice 
that  sweetly  undoes  the  casket  of  mem- 
ory has  a  like  origin  I  Cherry,  yonder 
is  your  home,  and  we  will  go  back 
thither,  you  and  I." 

"  A  pretty  myth  I  You  have  a  poetic 
fancy,  my  pupil,"  said  I.  Then,  seeing 
how  Cherry  stood  before  hira,  leaning 
toward  him  like  one  magnetized  and  en- 
tranced— seeing  all  her  faith  in  him  and 
enthusiasm  for  him — seeing  how  abso- 
lutely she  accepted  his  mystic  utter- 
anCjBS  for  truth — veing  how,  in  her  un- 
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oonBdoiis  frankneasy  she  was  without 
oonoealment  pnttiDg  me  away  from  her 
forever,  like  a  thing  of  no  acoomit — ^me 
who  loved  her  better  than  I  loved  my  own 
BOol — and  suffering  this  unknown  stran- 
ger to  absorb  her  very  being,  as  a  flower's 
cup  absorbs  the  dew — seeing  all  this,  I 
cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul : 

«<  Truly  a  pretty  myth,  little  Cherry, 
but  you  must  not  let  it  create  within 
you  longings  for  ArcturusI  For,  spite 
of  all  he  says,  Oherry,  yon  and  I  are 


mere  beinga  of  this  world,  and  we  nmst 
not  venture,  even  in  thon^t^  into  re- 
gions where  these  ^superior  intoUi- 
goDoea'  may  look  down  i^nm  na  from 
their  loffy  heights,  and  treat  ns  with 
contumely  and  ne^eot  1 " 

But  she  did  not  heed  me.  She  did 
not  hear  me.  She  only  gaied  atill  ear- 
nestly into  his  eyes,  aiid  cried,  ohu^ing 
her  hands  with  rapture : 

'' Oh  t  what  a  beantifbl  life,  Baymond  1 
what  a  beantlftd  li£d  ia  yoiirsl  ** 
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Though  mine  be  to  give  and  yours  to  take, 
Mine  to  wander  and  watch  and  wake. 
Seeking  for  you  a  house  of  pleasure, 
Which  you,  as  it  chances,  idly  measure, 

Free  to  inliabit  or  forsake ; — 
Mine  to  snatch  the  fancies  flying. 

To  paint  with  colors  evanescent. 
So  that  the  picture  seems  undying, — 

Bound,  for  you,  to  the  task  incessant,— 
Yet  who  shall  say,  that  mine  achieving 
Hath  more  desert  than  your  receiving? 
Who  shall  decide,  if  Fate  so  chooses 
That  one  creates,  and  the  other  uses  ? 

n. 

I  pine  for  the  word  that  is  not  spoken. 

And  perchance  I  speak  it  to  you ; 
The  brittle  thread  of  my  dream  is  broken, 

And  you  have  caught  the  dew. 
I  strive  for  the  inaccessible  summit, 
I  fathom  the  sea  with  a  failing  plummet, 
And  yet  I  may  lead  you  higher,  deeper. 
To  waters  darker  and  mountains  steeper, 

Than  I  can  sound  or  dimb : 
And  the  bird  I  loosen  has  power  to  pilot 
Tour  way  to  the  fairest  and  farthest  islet,- 

The  bird  of  my  brooded  rhyme  I 


m. 

Balance  your  loss  with  the  chance  of 
One  may  beckon,  and  one  attain : 
One  fill  the  cup,  and  the  other  drain. 
One  may  struggle^  and  pant,  and  fUte 

Open  the  temple-door  and  flidl; 
'While  the  other  ia  set  at  the  fbot  oft 

At  oooei  by  the  gdding  oaUt 
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Then,  where  his  effortless  feet  are  planted, 
Forth  he  walks  through  the  realms  enchanted, 
Fresh  his  eyes  for  the  joy  of  seeing. 
His  nostrils  warm  with  the  hreath  of  being  I 

IV. 

Song  is  the  voice  of  the  spirit's  passion, 

The  speech  of  a  splendid  dream: 
But  all  that  my  lips  shall  fail  to  fashion 

Ton  may  hear  with  a  sense  supreme. 
As  the  nightingale,  in  the  twilight  bushes. 
Soothes  herself  with  melodious  gushes, 

So  is  my  song  to  me : 
But,  as  my  soul  from  her  chanting  flushes. 

Till  a  thousand  dreams  go  free, 
I,  like  the  nightingale,  may  win  me 
A  glory  beyond  the  song  within  me, 

Waking  the  soul  in  you, — 
And  yon  thrill  and  tremble  with  thoughts  undying^ 
Tour  grander  speech  to  my  chant  replying 
From  the  height  of  the  stars,  while  I  am  lying 

In  the  darkness  and  the  dew  I 

V. 

Ah,  yes  I  the  beauty  that  brims  existence 
Is  not  a  wraith  of  the  formless  distance : 
But,  near  us  ever,  each  moment  misses 
The  arms  that  fold  and  the  mouth  that  kisses  I 
With  a  simple  word  we  may  snare  its  blisses, — 

With  a  breath,  a  tone, 

An  odor,  blown 

From  a  bud  the  winds  at  our  feet  have  thrown ; 
And,  Soul  unknown,  however  thou  starvest, 
One  grain  shall  give  thee  the  whole  rich  harvest  I 

VI. 

An  arrow  carved  on  the  rock  am  I : 
A  cloud  that  points,  in  the  lonely  sky, 
The  way  the  invisible  breezes  fly : 
Awhile  to  herald  the  holy  places. 
Ere  the  sun  dispels,  or  the  moss  effaces  I 
Unknowing  whose  is  the  footstep  fleeter 

That  follows,  overtakes  and  passes 
To  the  founts  afar  of  waters  sweeter. 

And  the  meads  beyond  of  softer  grasses  I — 
Unknowing  gladly,  uncaring  ever. 
How  others  may  mount  from  mine  endeavor, 
To  the  beauty  whereof  my  brows  are  lorn, — 

The  greener  crown 

Of  the  dear  renown, 
Silently  woven  and  secretly  worn. 
Whose  leaves  are  bright  from  the  raptaree  tasted 
By  a  living  Soul  in  a  Life  nnwastedl 
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GALLBBISS  OF  BELMONT  AND  BLODGBTT. 


Abt  in  our  coontrj,  if  not  in  modem 
sodetj,  seems  to  beloog  to  our  domestic 
life;  and,  instead  of  looking  for  it  in 
pnblio  baildings  and  in  the  chapels  of 
ohnrches,  we  have  to  seek  for  it  in  pri- 
vate galleries  and  parlors :  in  a  word, 
we  find  the  best  of  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  hoasehold.  Bat  perhaps 
only  those  who  are  exclusively  interested 
in  art  know  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
art-treasures  which  are  a  part  of  the  op- 
ulence of  our  wealthy  men. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  finest  private  art-collections 
in  New  York,  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves, in  the  present  article,  to  the  nota- 
ble pictures,  in  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 
Belmont  and  Blodgett.  Many  persons 
interested  in  art  will  recall  the  vivid 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  the  sudden  rev- 
elation of  modern  art  which  the  first 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Belmont^s  collection 
afforded  our  New  York  public.  We  saw 
for  the  first  time  pictures  by  masters 
then  celebrated,  or  since  celebrated  on 
the  continent,  but  which  at  the  time 
were  almost  unknown  to  us.  Every 
department  of  painting  was  illustrated 
by  contemporary  painters  of  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  schools^  Since  that 
first  memorable  exhibition  of  the  Bel- 
mont gallery,  the  taste  and  love  of  art 
have  been  much  improved  and  extended 
in  New  York;  and,  to-day,  we  count 
fewer  private  gentlemen  who  spend 
money  on  doubtful  or  inferior  old  mas- 
ters, more  who  buy  examples  of  art  from 
leading  painters  of  the  modern  French 
school,  and  a  few  who  understand  that 
we  have  American  masters  whose  works 
suffer  no  diminution  of  worth  or  of 
merit  next  to  foreign  landscape  and 
genre  painting. 

Since  Mr.  Belmont^s  collection  was 
placed  before  the  public  most  of  the  no- 


blest examples  of  American  art  have 
been  produced.     Since  then,  too,  what 
striking  speoimenb  o/  French  art  have ' 
reached  us ;  so  that,  what  we  just  tasted 
in  Mr.  Belmont's  gallery,  we  have  nour- 
ished, if  we  have  not  satiated  oursdyes 
with,  in  the  unstinted  importations  of 
our  best  picture  dealers.    We  have  been 
really  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  modern  French  mind  through  import- 
ed works  of  art ;  and,  without  crossing  the 
ocean,  have  been  able  to  see  the  elegant 
and  correct  and  spirited  work  of  men 
who  are  masters  of  the  best  methods  of 
painting.      If  to  most  of  us  Delacroix 
and  Millet  and  Flandrin  are  yet  only 
names,  thanks  to  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr. 
Blodgett  and    Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mr. 
John  Taylor  Johnson  and   Mr.  Webb 
and    Mr.  Roberts,  thanks  also  to  Mr. 
Knoedler  and  Mr.  Schaus,  we  directly 
know  the  actual  character  of  the  works 
of  such  men  as  G^rome  and  Leys  and 
Decamps  and  Merle  and  Meissonier,  and 
all  the  French  genre  painters ;  and  we 
can  thank  Mr.  Avery  for  always  hav- 
ing in  his  art-rooms  some  specimen  of 
Boughton.    How  much  zest,  how  much 
illumination    has    been    communicated 
through  the  works  of  these  renowned 
painters,  but  which  so  soon  seem  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public. 
A  little  of  all  this  zest   and  illumina- 
tion may  come  to  us  again  in  renewing 
our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Belmout^s 
pictures.    A  fine  specimen  of  Rousseau, 
two  good  pictures  of  Troyon,  two  ad- 
mirable Meissoniers,  a   fine  example  of 
Baron  Henri  Leys,  one  Robert   Fleury, 
three    Willems,  and — but  instead  of  a 
catalogue  of  several  hundred  paintings, 
let  us  give  our  personal  impressions  of 
those  of  the  first  merit  in  the  collection. 
Painting  is  at  its  highest  level  when 
the  artist  has  attained  the  moat  viyid 
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and  harmoDious  and  refined  comLina- 
tions  of  color  in  well-undorgtood  fonm ; 
Bnd,  for  tbis  reason,  w6  are  arrcBted 
first  hj  a  little  picture  bj  Dcoampa.    It 

limply  an  old  barnyard  after  sundown ; 
a  golden  glow  of  color  is  in  t!ia  sky. 
How  warm  and  luminous  and  harmoniiius 
and  deep-tuned  is  this  picture!  No  opa- 
city, no  heaviness,  no  blacknees ;  notliinj 
nor  cold.  This  old  barnyard  ot  twi- 
light is,  by  the  inoommunicabU  gift  of 
the  painter,  insUnot  with  poetry — poetry 
saeb  OS  touches  os  in  the  magic  of  Rem- 
brandt's brash,  and  plunges  us  into  tnel- 
ancholy  reverie,  or  gives  us  a  shock  of 
pleasure  like  n  thing  of  life. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a 
pictnro  by  a  pare  oolorist,  or  even  by  a 
fine  tonist, — if  the  distinction  is  exact- 
ed. So  few  persons  know  what  is  color, 
so  few  have  been  educated  to  appreciate 
the  foot  that  rank  color,  without,  quality 
or  refinement  and  vividness,  ia  not 
enough — 13  nothing  better  than  the 
shriekiag  reds  and  blues  of  Horace  Yer- 
net's  work — that,  it  ia  difficnlt  to  make 
known  the  rare  excellence  of  such  a  lit- 
tle canvas  as  this  example  of  Decamps' 
art.  Oalame  and  Lonis  Meyer  are  thin 
and  heavy  and  cold ; — the  first  is  merely 
positive,  and  the  last  opoke  in  color 
compared  with  Decamps'  picture ; 
neither  of  these  celebrated  painters  have 
any  of  the  magie  which  makes  us  mar- 
vel before  a  Benibrnndt  or  a  Delacroix 
or  a  Rousseau.  This  little  Decamps  is 
certainly  very  insignificant  by  ita  sub- 
ject, but  bow  remarkable  by  ita  art.  A 
man  with  any  sense  of  the  rual  triuniphs 
of  painting,  of  the  mystery  and  genius 
whioh  Snda  espreasion  in  painting,  will 
turn  from  Loui»  Meyer's  Christ  on  the 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  jost  us  he  wonld  turn 
from  the  reading  of  Yonug's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  or  Pollot's  "  Oonrse  of  Time," 
and  palpitate  with  pleasure  and  surprise 
on  hearing  aline  of  Shelley,  or  of  Burns, 
eipressive  of  intercourse  with  natnre. 
As  the  two  last  are  full  of  what  we  call 
genius,  of  something  that  is  |icr(u>nal  and 
mugtcal  and  moving,  so  the  former  are  the 
pushed  op  aud  pompoas  expression  of 
natures  without  natural  eeneibility  and 
self-iarreuder,  or  arc  merely  the  cold 
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und   positive  result  of  the  intelligence 
whose  manifestation  is  always  prosaic. 

From  Decamps'  we  go  to  Gallait's 
picture,  whioh  represents  tlie  "  Duke  of 
Alva  and  the  Oonncil  of  Blood."  Noth- 
ing more  concentrated  and  admirable  is 
to  be  found  in  modern  art  than  this  spe- 
cimen of  GallMt's  power.  Memorable 
and  intense  as  a  dramatio  and  historical 
work,  rich  and  luminous  in  color,  low- 
toned,  and  executed  with  a  tree  and  con- 
scientious touch,  showing  perfect  mas- 
tery of  form  and  color,  it  principally 
ulfeets  Ds  as  a  dramatic  conception  ad- 
mirably set  before  as,  and  fixes  itself  in 
our  memory  aa  one  of  the  greatest  exam- 
ples of  historic  character  thoroughly  and 
nobly  realized.  It  is  as  studied  as  Dela- 
rochc's  finest  things,  but  in  point  of 
color  and  depth  of  tone  boyoud  Dela- 
rocho'e  most  celebrated  pioturea.  It  ia 
not  a  large  picture,  but  how  suggestive 
of  that  crushing  despotism  of  Ohorob 
ond  State  which  found  in  Aira  and  in 
the  Inquisition  its  abloEt,  most  inflexible, 
cruel,  and  remorseless  agent  and  instni- 
mcntl  Golloit  has  punted  that  Duke 
of  Alva  whom  Motley  portrayed  for  as. 
Severe,  ahle,  vindictive,  determined,  so 
Gallait  has  painted  him ;  a  large,  iron- 
like mao,  a  man  intent  to  finil  some 
weakness  or  resistance  on  which  he  cao 
lay  his  crushing  hand,  and  drown  laugh- 
ter and  pritle  of  life  in  sobs  of  blooil,  or 
huBh  both  in  the  silence  of  prisons,  or 
change  them  in  the  aoguish  of  torture. 
Observe  how  well-considered  is  his  ao- 
tion  in  Gallait's  picture.  He  sits,  one 
hand  on  hia  face,  finger  pressed  nncon- 
Eoioo^ly  against  his  swarthy  cheek,  and 
hia  deep-set,  but  penetrating,  eteel-cold 
eyes  look  out  from  under  gray,  shaggy 
eyebrows;  the  other  rests  on  the  sword's 
hilt.  Will,  strength,  force  is  in  that  faoe, 
but  no  »gn  of  homan  tenderness,  mercy, 
or  love,  In  Gallait's  picture  there  is  a 
fVee  niid  masterly  understand  log  of  form, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  texture  of  flesh 
is  such  as  is  rarely  fuuod  in  works  of  so 
much  intere-t  to  the  literary  and  hSslori- 
C(d  mind.  Tlie  portraiture  of  character 
equals  in  interest  the  situation.  But  it 
is  not  Alva  alone  that  is  so  strikingly 
placed  before  us,  but  here  is  that  typical 
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monk,  fanatical  as  though  hell-flames 
were  burning  within  him,  impelling  him, 
like  a  machine,  to  go  straight  onward  to 
do  the  devil's  work ;  and  then  we  have 
a  large,  gross-jawed,  heavj-lipped,  sen- 
sual priest.  How  we  detest  both  I  The 
one  white  and  bloodless  as  his  victims ; 
the  other  red  and  coarse,  with  a  vitality 
as  of  an  animal.  The  meaning  of  these 
faces  is  something  quite  beyond  verbal 
expression.  The  painter  has  gone  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  language ;  and  it 
is  a  witness  to  the  force  of  his  work  that 
we  view  each  face  and  figure  as  actuali- 
ties, and  execrate  them  as  we  must. 
They  do  not  suffer  us  to  remain  indiffer- 
ent. We  are  their  friends  or  we  are 
their  judges.  Looking  at  this  picture 
we  recall  some  of  Bobert  Browning's 
dramatic  creations,  and  we  think  how 
intensely  and  vividly  Gallait  could  place 
them  before  us. 

From  Gallait  we  turn  to  a  litUe  land- 
scape by  Theodore  Bousseau — a  little 
pond,  a  grove,  a  stony,  broken  country, 
a  low  horizon,  and  a  sky  full  of  formless 
clouds,  but  soft,  vapory,  and  light.  What 
a  lesson  this  little  picture  is  to  us  I  The 
subject  is  in  no  way  imposing ;  neither 
peaks,  passes,  nor  famed  rivers  and  lakes, 
—only  the  soil,  a  few  trees,  and  the  sky ; 
but  here,  too,  is  poetry,  the  still,  small 
voice  of  things  speaks  to  us,  the  infinite 
is  here ;  sadness  and  silence,  and  the 
subdued  harmonies  and  natural  look  of 
objects.  The  manner  is  fine,  the  tones 
are  deep,  the  color  very  transparent. 
Poor  and  noble  Bousseau  I  it  is  the  true 
expression  of  his  own  lonely  and  impov- 
erished days  of  struggle  and  neglect ;  no 
doubt  he  painted  it  when,  withdrawn  in 
spirit  as  in  body  from  the  festivities  of 
life,  he  sought  in  nature  for  that  which 
corresponded  with  his  moral  experience. 
It  is  so  that  every  unconventional  paint- 
er seeks  his  subject.  The  experience  of 
his  soul  determines  what  his  eyes  shall 
see  and  his  hand  reproduce — whether  it 
be  the  passionless  calm  of  basking  hours 
under  a  summer's  sun  and  an  Italian 
aky,  the  glory  of  autumn  in  the  gorges 
of  mountains,  or  the  forbidding  solitudes 
of  lonely  ravines,  or  desolate  moora  un- 
der gray  mists. 


A  picture  of  incontestable  merit,  and 
far  more  likely  to  be  generally  appre- 
ciated than  Bousseau's  landscape,  is 
Achenbach's  "  Moonrise  on  the  Ooaat.'' 
Mr.  Belmont  has  no  finer  picture  than 
this  in  his  collection ;  it  lacks  only  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  of  color  w.hich  no  Ger- 
man or  Prussian  has  ever  been  able  to 
get  in  his  work.  The  feeble  side  of  Ger- 
man and  Prussian  art  is  color.  They  are 
apt  to  be  both  earthy  and  artificial,  de- 
ficient in  sweetness  and  light  and  vivid- 
ness. But  they  are  vigorous  and  effect- 
ive in  method ;  witness  the  two  examples 
of  Achenbach's  genius — coast-scene  un- 
der an  afternoon  sky,  storm -donda 
broken  up  and  light  bursting  forth, 
and  a  boiling  surf— in  fine  contrast  with 
the  placid  evening  on  the  coast,  with 
fishermen  coming  from  the  boats,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  companion  picture. 
Achenbach  is  one  of  the  great  painters 
of  the  world,  and  he  has  given  ns  the 
poetry  and  life  of  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

From  so  great  a  master  of  the  north- 
ern school  we  naturally  turn  to  another 
German,  Knaus,  who  is  probably  the 
first  genre  painter  now  living.  No  one 
has  excelled  him  in  variety  of  character, 
naturalness,  and  humor.  Mr.  Belmont 
has  one  of  his  finest  pictures,  which  rep- 
resents a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren coming  out  of  the  town-gate,  with 
fife  and  drum,  about  to  keep  holiday. 
Everything  is  in  movement  but  the  walls 
of  the  houses ;  a  flock  of  geese  scatter, 
cackling  and  flurried,  ahead  of  the  boys 
and  musicians ;  the  boys  turn  head  over 
heels  with  happiness;  the  burly  innkeep- 
er carries  his  keg  of  beer,  and  laughs  at 
his  glad  little  boy,  who  trips  along  by 
his  side ;  and  back  of  him  follows  the 
village  Adonis  with  two  pretty  girls.  In 
spite  of  the  types  of  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, which  the  artist  has  also  rendered, 
the  whole  group  seems  alive  with  merri- 
ment and  expectation.  Just  look  at  that 
crying  baby,  his  little  face  red  and  swol- 
len with  vexation  ;  he  is  not  the  most 
insignificant  personage  present.  How 
individual  is  each  character  I  How  pos- 
itive the  type  is  put  before  us  I  And 
then,  too,  how  pervasive  is  the  moaio 
and  jollity  and  movement  of  the  figorea 
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^^K  6f  this  Tillage  procesBion!  The  pniiiting 
^^U  and  (IrBwing  »  admiruble ;  but,  like 
^^B  Acbeabnek's  work,  tlie  feeble  Bide  is 
^  oolor.  But  wlio  is  the  Dusseldorf  paint- 
er tliat  has  a  fine  eeuBa  of  color!  Our 
own  painterg  ore  betiar  endowed  witU 

■  tbat  sense- 
Mr.  Belmont's  gallery  eonbles  ns  lo 
Diidurstsod  justly  most  of  the  art  ncliv- 
Uy  of  the  French  and  German  and  Bel- 
gian schools.  It  otTcrs  us  nothing  of 
American  art  to  ^peak  of  but  a  John^iiiu 
and  two  Bonghtons.  The  Belgian  ecIiodI 
is  represented  by  Gallait  and  Lo^s — GnU 

■  lait  so  romantic  and  natoral,  and  Leys  so 
homely  and  real  in  bis  art.  If  yon  wish 
to  discover  how  a  man  can  be  a  great 
pdnter  without  any  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, ;oQ  must  look  at  and  tbiok  a  long 
time  before  Leys'  "Margaret  andFanat," 
at  the  entrance  of  a  cathedral.  You 
migbt  think  that  only  in  Bdle  or  in  Na- 
remberg  a  painter  could  reprodace  snch 
homely  fignrea  and  faces  without  being 
r^ected  and  mocked ;  but  hooors  have 
been  won  by  Henri  Leys  even  in  Paris  and 
in  Sngland,  and  eritioisin,  snoh  as  it  is, 
has  paid  him  t!ie  tribute  of  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  discossioa  eien  here,  where 
the  /oMt  of  Americao  women  teach  us 
the  pretty.  Nothing  pretty,  nothing 
beautiful  is  in  Leys'  Sgares  and  faces. 

I      They  are  llie  homeliest  and  saddest  look- 
ing people  erer  put  on  onnvas.    They 
look   sullen,    grim,    enhdued,   resigned ; 
capaide  of  enduranoe,  and  accustomed  to 
a  eerions  life.    None  of  tbem  show  the 
least  affinity  with  fresh  and  vivid  and 
joyous  things.    The  mild  radiance  of 
beautiftil  faces,  the  volnptuoos  forms  of 
^L      Greek  goddesses  and  Venetian  women, 
^H      seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  painter  of 
^V      "  Fiiust  and  Margaret,"  but  his  whole 
^       ttudj  has  been  the  ugiy  actualities  of 
his   country  and   the  still'   and   starved 
figures  cut  by  the  medieval  stone-cul- 
ters,  or  painted  in  missals  or  fur  the 
windows  of  churches — faces  and  figures 
such  as  Holbein's  sad  and  sincere  genius 
hsa  portrayed,  snob  aa  wa  meet  to-day  in 

kGermau  Switzerland — faces  not  illumin- 
Bied  by  art  nor  transGgnred  by  tlje 
Meal— faaes  which  are  the  sign  of  lives 
IhM  have  never  been  liberated  irom  eor- 
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did  sadness  and  pions  preoconpations. 
How  can  a  man  Interest  us  with  people 
who  have  no  grace,  no  pleasure  of  joy, 
DO  grandeur  and  glory  in  their  lifut 
llow  sincere,  how  deep  and  searching 
must  bo  that  talent  whicli  in  using  means 
tliat  are  addressed  to  the  eye,  yet  can 
dispense  with  it9  craving  for  perfection, 
and  by  a  sad  sincerity,  an  nnimpeachable 
naturalness,  occupy  ns  with  the  being  of 
plain  people.  If  they  are  plain,  Ihey 
are  not  prosaic;  and  it  is  boraose  we 
must  watch  with  interest  anything  that 
really  corresponds  with  our  onmmon  ex- 
rionoe ;  it  is  because  our  intelligenoe  re- 
cognizes something  apart  from  the  pleas- 
ure af  the  sensed,  and  welcomes  reality 
when  it  cannot  get  beaoty.  These  peo- 
ple that  Leys  paints  are  real  beings; 
they  are  individaals.  The  mystery  of 
suffering  and  the  mtyesty  of  patience  are 
Leys'  men  and  women.  Mr.  Qeltnont'a 
example  of  Leys  is  not  so  Gne  in  color  as 
Bomo  of  the  pictures  which  wa  have 
seen  by  the  same  master,  bnt  it  is  char- 
acteristic. 

We  must  f'irego  a  more  estonded 
examination  of  Mr.  Belmont's  valuuble 
collection,  to  call  attention  to  souio  of 
Mr,  Blodgett'a  finest  pictures.  But  be- 
fore leaving  Mr.  Belmont's  gallery,  yon 
will  observe  that  he  has  three  Troy- 
ons;  two  Meiasoniers;  two  pictures  by 
Enaus;  a  charming  picture  called  7^ 
Qoed  Sitter,  by  Merle;  one  limpid  and 
lovely  picture  of  Venice,  by  Zeim ;  two 
fine  examples  of  Stevens;  three  pictures 
by  L.  Meyer;  two  specimens  of  Rosa 
Bonhenr,  one  of  which  ia  not  second  to 
any  picture  which  we  have  seen  from 
her  studio:  three  Willems;  three  by  Do 
Haas ;  two  by  CalUma ;  two  by  Chavel ; 
one  by  Be]ang6;  a  very  perfect  g^nr« 
picture  by  Meyerheira ;  two  examples  of 
Bougerean  ;  one  Horace  Vernet;  ona 
G6rome ;  a  sketch  by  Dekroche ;  a  fine 
example  of  Kobcrt  Fleury ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  most  nntewortbj  pictures, 
examples  of  admirable  art  fioui  paint- 
ers who  are  either  in  vogue  or  of  high 
merit  in  Piiria. 

Mr.  Blodgett's  collection  is 
as  Mr.  Belmont's,  but 
examples  of  foreign  and  some  of  the 
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renowned  speoimenB  of  American  art. 
Mr.  Blodgett  has  Church's  "Heart  of 
the  Andes,*'  and  one  of  his  "  Niagaras; " 
a  family  group  hy  Eastman  Johnson ;  a 
fine  interior  bj  Whittredge,  and  a  McEn- 
tee.  Dor6,  Troyon,  G^rome,  Fromentin, 
Dopr^,  Decamps,  Toulemonohe,  and  Rosa 
Bonhear,  are  admirably  represented  in 
Mr.  Blodgett's  gallery.  We  cannot  see 
a  Decamps  and  a  Dopr6  and  a  Fromen- 
tin every  day.  The  picture-dealers  do 
not  offcen  get  them  dn  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Mr.  Blodgett's  Decamps  is  a 
very  powerful  picture,  deep  and  trans- 
parent in  tone,  and  very  effective.  The 
subject  itself  is  one  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  in  art — common  as  it  is  to  the 
French  public.  A  poor  suicide,  a  young 
man,  lies  dead  on  a  cot  in  his  room.  It 
is  a  fellow-beiog  stretched  in  miserable 
and  untimely  death — a  fellow-being,  like 
Chatterton,  dead  in  his  pride,  now  shel- 
tered from  abject  poverty  and  fierce  re- 
volt— a  fellow-being  too  poor  to  feed  the 
fluctuating  flame  of  his  life, — a  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  beautiful,  not  to  the  utili- 
ties. Did  Decamps  paint  this  forlorn 
and  stranded  boy,  dead  in  his  attic,  sim- 
ply to  show  us  how  brown  and  deep  and 
transparent  he  can  paint  the  shadows, 
how  luminous  he  can  make  the  tone  of 
a  startling  scene,  how  striking  be  can 
render  the  effect  of  a  dirty-white  shirt 
upon  which  the  light  is  focused,  and 
how  skilful  he  is  to  carry  so  much  white 
off  into  tlie  dark  tone  of  the  back- 
ground? Because  he  was  an  artist  the 
picturesque  had  full  place,  but  because 
he  was  also  a  man  of  heart  he  painted 
for  the  salon  this  sign  of  neglect  and 
despair.  A  greater  artist  than  Decamps, 
the  immortal  Rembrandt,  would  have 
made  more  of  the  helpless  hand  that  lies 
on  the  breast  of  the  suicide;  but  he 
would  hardly  have  rendered  the  subject 
with  more  force  in  the  general  effect. 
This  subject  placed  before  us  without 
something  in  it  to  gratify  our  sense  of 
pleasure  would  simply  shock  us.  But 
this  light,  so  brilliant  and  beautiful,  these 
transparent  and  harmonious  tones,  please 
ub;  and,  as  artists,  we  think  of  them 
rather  than  of  the  poor  dead  fellow  who 
in  an  instant  closed  the  gates  of  life,  shut 


himself  in  silence  and  nntronbled  obliy- 
ion  from  all  the  pageantry  and  pleasure 
as  well  as  from  the  misery  and  de^Mdr 
that  besets  ns  in  this  vast  and  mighty 
world.  Such  a  picture  as  this  is  very 
suggestive.  It  shows  how  broadened 
and  changed  is  the  function  of  art  Here 
Art  goes  to  Opulence  with  the  image  of 
his  neglected  brother,  and  admonishes 
him  of  his  lonely  struggle  and  feeble 
hope  and  final  despair.  It  does  not 
limit  itself  to  the  beautiful,  as  in  GreeoOi 
to  the  serene  or  joyous  types  of  perfect 
physical  life.  Civilization  has  changed 
its  home,  and  oar  cities  afford  no  saoh 
free  and  untroubled  life  as  in  Greece. 
To-day  we  have  to  be  reminded  in  our 
comfort  and  luxury  how  cruel  is  life  in 
crowded  cities,  and  where  struggle  is  in- 
cessant. It  is  not  the  majesty  and  love- 
liness of  serene  ideals,  but  the  awfolness 
and  fascination  of  suffering  and  the  hor- 
ror of  poverty  to  the  victims  of  life  or 
of  civilization,  which  art  illustrates. 
Osesar  struck  dead  amid  the  grandeurs 
and  after  the  magnificent  development 
and  full  use  of  his  powers,  we  can  un- 
derstand; but  Ohatterton  in  his  attic, 
with  so  much  music  in  him  which,  like 
a  bubbling  spring,  is  plunged  back  into  its 
dark  bed  of  earth,  and  Decamps'  rapin 
perhaps  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  things, 
snuffed  out  in  an  instant,  makes  us  help- 
less questioners. 

As  art,  Decamps'  picture  demonstrates 
how  inadequate  is  criticism — for  crit- 
icism, prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  in  France,  would  have 
rejected  it ;  it  is  a  witness  that  art  is 
a  flexible  and  responsive  and  living  ex- 
pression, that  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
human  suffering  are  to  us  what  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  beauty  and  pleasure  were 
to  the  Greeks.  Our  modem  art  is  at  the 
service  of  sorrowing  humanity.  Think 
of  what  the  most  vital  and  original  of 
the  French  painters  have  given  us  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years — types  or  sug- 
gestions of  affliction  in  figure-painting, 
and  of  melancholy  in  landscape  art — all 
the  tormenting  dramas  of  Delacroix's 
stormy  and  flame-like  genius;  all  the 
sadness  of  Scheffer's  melancholy  mind, 
his  Franoesca  di  Rimini,  for  example; 
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then  the  penaivoaosg  of  Brston's  pea>- 
anta ;  liut,  Decamps' "  Suicide."  Modern 

art  has  no  youth ;  it  is  touched  with  re- 
6ectivene-«;  it  gtvea  back  to  ua  the 
jraaKoa  of  our  ffioarttfulest  experienoe. 
A  cbfUige  has  aome  over  the  temper  of 
the  high  norld.  Instead  of  pleasing 
itself  with  Wattoau's  rmj  and  hap- 
[ij  girls  and  gallants  embarking  for 
the  Cjtherian  islands,  instead  of  ask- 
iug  for  the  BDuny  Tolaptaousuess 
of  Titian's  beautiful  women,  it 
accepts  tlie  ministrations  of  arti^ 
wild  place  tu  the  homes  of  rich  men 
mere  illustrations  of  travel;  or,  who  set 
before  us  pictorial  combinations  that 
correspond  with  our  broadened  and 
deepened  and  easil^'moved  sympathies; 
SQi-h,  for  example,  as  we  see  in  the  works 
of  the  leading  romantic  painters  of 
France. 

And  this  change,  so  striking  and  sig- 
uiScunt  in  art,  is  not  less  prunonuaed 
in  literature,  Passion  of  love,  of  de- 
spair, of  aapirntion,  palpilatCH  in  modem 
literature,  and  lends  interest  to  every 
form  of  art  but  noveis  of  English  so- 
ciety. But  this  mighty  change  which 
makes  us  sympatliotio  and  solicitous  be- 
fbre  thinf;s  that  the  Athenian  was  hap- 
pily it^norant  of,  or  which  he  would  have 
excluded  train  art,  bos  not  touched  us 
all  alike.  Ingres  in  France  never  re- 
sponded to  this  ohmige  of  art  and  this 
new  need  of  our  nature  ;  he  held  fast  to 
the  worship  of  the  beantiful.  We  have 
one  ptiintur  nmong  us  who  seems  like- 
wise intrenclied  by  the  atro^les  and 
anguish  of  life  in  onr  modem  society. 
Sadness  and  unrest  which  we  dU  share 
with  our  fellows,  and  which  we  give 
forth  again  in  our  eiprestion,  this  one 
painter,  however  mnch  he  feels  it  as  a 
man,  does  not  let  it  invade  his  life  as  an 
artist.  Tie  alone  comes  to  us  with  his 
vUion-like  pictures,  so  rarely  and  serenely 
beautiful,  BO  placij,  bo  like  the  world  we 
wifh  to  inhabit,  that  wo  let  onrHelres 
bask  in  the  basking  places  of  Italy,  which 
he  portrays,  or  of  oar  American  moan- 
tains  and  skies,  which  he  paints. 

Bot  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Blodgett's  pic- 
tures, lot  us  remark  thut  he  has  twoTroy- 
ons,  one  very  admirohle;  agoodOoutore; 
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a  beantifhl  drawing  of  aheep  by  Boss 
Bonheur,  and  severnl  crayon  lieads  by 
Lawrence — one  of  which  represents 
Bob«rt  Browning,  sud  it  must  afford 
pleasure  to  whoever  loves  the  magnifl- 
cent  poetry  of  that  splendldly^fted 
tiiinker.  Mr,  Blodgett  boa  also,  what 
is  quite  rare,  a  specimen  of  Fromentin — 
one  of  his  Algeria  sabjects,  witli  which 
his  name  ia  exclusively  associated.  The 
composition,  the  grouping  of  the  figures, 
and  the  luminoas  and  mellow  tone  of 
the  picture,  maetelictt  the  highest  praise. 
Since  painting  this  picture  Fromentin 
has  become  one  of  the  first  painters  iu 
Paris.  Every  form  of  written  euloginm 
has  been  lavished  upon  him.  Critics 
praise  hia  color,  his  drawing,  his  compo- 
sition; they  admire  the  linenoss  and 
elegance  of  his  style,  the  spirit  of  his 
figures,  the  neatness  of  his  tODoh.  A 
very  instructive  coniparison  was  recently 
made  by  the  oriUa  of  the  Eevua  Inter~ 
nationaU  between  Fromentin's  and 
Qiromo's pictures,  lie  wrote:  "Girorae, 
whose  pictures  form  a  perfect  contrast 
with  thosa  of  Fromentin,  obtnios  a  suc- 
cess in  the  laton  lo  which  we  ore  accna- 
tomeJ.  A  long  time  yet  the  mass  of  the 
pablio  will  continue  to  take  acertain  skill 
ibr  the  highest  work  of  art.  Fromentin 
places  his  personages  in  the  open  nir,  and 
gives  to  his  oanvBA  a  general  and  trne 
tone.  Girome  represents  his  personages 
under  some  arbitrary  light,  and  renders 
tliera  in  a  conventional  russet  tint;  Fro- 
mentin shows  them  in  motion,  and  us  in 
Delacroix,  by  the  geaticnlation  which 
they  make,  yon  may  guess  that  which 
will  follow.  G6rome  sIioivb  them  in  a 
motionless  attitude  that  would  delight 
a  photographer;  the  touch  of  one  is 
spirited  and  free — that  of  the  other  is 
only  precise,  and  the  good  fellows  of 
G^rotne's  pictures  always  have  the 
aspect  of  ivory  statnes,  whose  precision 
of  form  charms  certtiin  people,"  Theao 
words  let  us  know  the  interest  with 
which  Fromentin'a  work  is  considered  in 
Paris,  and  how  closely  he  presses  the 
most  FDccessfuI  artist  now  living  in 
France.  Mr.  Blodgett  is  to  be  congratn- 
lated  on  having  a  Fromanlin,  and  for 
these  reasons:  Fromentin  and  Millet — 
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sinoe  Ronsseaa  and  Belaoroiz  are  no 
more — are  the  most  admirable  and 
boasted  painters  of  the  French  school. 
Thej  are  the  most  thoroughly  sincere 
and  original — ^Millet  poet-painter,  and 
Fromentin  pnre  and  elegant  artist.  Fro- 
mentin  lacks  bat  one  element  to  be  a 
QTcmd  painter;  lacking  passion,  he  yet 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  the 
world  which  imply  fine  and  sure  powers 
but  no  grandeur.  Fromentin  as  a  man 
and  artist  is  elegant,  exquisite^  brilliant, 
just;  his  touch  is  precise  and  spirited 
like  Teniers ;  he  composes  with  a  skill 
second  only  to  Horace  Vernet;  he  is  a 
oolorist  to  be  compared  with,  although 
he  does  not  equal  the  force  and  variety 
of  the  great  Delacroix;  and  yet  ten 
years  ago  Fromentin  could  not  determine 
whether  he  was  a  painter  who  writes  or 
a  writer  who  paints. 

But  we  must  leave  all  the  fine  things 
in  Mr.  Blodgett's  collection  to  those  who 
may  have  the  privilege  of  leisurely  and 
repeatedly  renewing  their  acquaintance 
with  them.  There  is  no  better  foreign 
art  in  Kew  York  than  on  Mr.  Blodgett^s 
walls.  On  another  occasion  we  shall 
speak  of  what  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Johnson  have  in  their  galleries. 
The  art-wealth  in  our  New  York  private 
galleries  is  very  great,  but  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Oliphant^s  admi- 
rable collection,  none  of  these  galleries 
are  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  com- 
posed of  American  pictures ;  and  in  Mr. 
Belmont^s  gallery  American  art  is  barely 
admitted.  The  best  examples  of  Amer- 
ican art  seem  to  have  fouud  less  hospi- 
tality in  the  galleries  than  in  the  parlors 
of  discriminating  gentlemen.  While  we 
could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  us,  that  we  could  always  know 
where  to  find  the  best  works  of  our 


American  painters,  we  can  only  recol- 
lect them  and  question  where  they  are 
hidden  from  us;  what  family  has  tiie 
pleasure  of  those  scattered  and  preoions 
examples  of  American  art  which  we 
boast  of?  where  all  the  fine  Giflforda 
and  Inness^s  that  have  arrested  atten- 
tion in  successive  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  f  *  Instead  of  a  prom- 
inent and  accessible  collection  of  the  best 
pictures  which  represent  American  art^ 
and  inform  our  wealthy  men  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  what  has  been  done ;  instead 
of  being  able  to  reach  the  most  beautifhl 
renderings  of  our  own  painters'  best  ex- 
perience with  nature,  we  have  to  forego 
it  all,  and  thank  our  most  opulent  and 
liberal  fellow-citizens  for  foreign  art; 
while  we  consent  to  ignore  the  fact,  that 
real  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  per- 
sonal discrimination  in  matters  of  art, 
would  make  a  man  as  quick  to  covet  an 
Inness  as  a  Rousseau,  a  GiflTord  as  a 
Turner  or  a  Zeim,  a  Johnson  as  a  Krans ; 
and  that  Winslow  Homer  and  LaFarge 
and  Homer  Martin  and  Gray  and  Eensett 
and  Wyant  and  Griswold  and  Hunt  and 
Ooleman  and  Whlttredge  and  Dana  and 
Yedder  are  more  or  less  the  peers  of  the 
landscape  and  genre  painters  of  France 
and  Germany,  however  much  their  works 
may  fall  below  the  rank  of  the  represent- 
ative and  learned  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  such  men  as  G^rome,  Delaroche, 
Delacroix,  Gallait,  and  Oouture,  and  the 
primitive  poet-painter  Millet  of  Barbizon. 


*  [Oar  contributor  was  not  perhaps  awaicv  that  in 
the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Tackerman's  Book  of  the 
Artists,  ifl  a  complete  Ust  of  nearly  all  the  Amerioaa 
pictures  of  any  note  painted  np  to  the  time  of  its 
publication,  together  with  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  them,  or  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  new  Museum  of  Art  just  projected,  will, 
we  trust,  soon  take  away  from  our  city  the  reproaob 
implied  in  this  passage.— En.] 
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WsMf  I  was  in  Edinburgh — that  most 
picturesque  city — I  was  dining  witli  n 
fViend  one  evening,  who  said  to  me,  "  I 
have  two  Terj  perniokitty  old  nunta  who 
wish  to  know  you." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  that  odd 
word  ? "  I  asked, 

"  Oo  and  Bee  them,  tuid  yon  wilt  aoon 
find  ont.  They  are  douoe  son^e  bodies, 
bnt  extremely  jiorniclcitty.  Yon  most 
call  upon  them,  for  they  rarely  go  be- 
yond tlieir  own  door-stone  gave  to  kirk." 

Btimnlated  by  enriosity,  and  WRiving 
etiquette,  my  daughter  A^ice  and  I  drove 
out  the  next  morning  to  mitbe  the  visit, 
Our  road  was  that  boautifal  one  called 
"The  Queen's  Drive."  We  passed  Gal- 
lon Hill,  on  the  top  of  which  Lord  Nel- 
son's monument  sliODts  np  into  the  sky, 
then  through  mosaive  gates  which  took 
DB  past  the  front  of  Holyrood  Oostle, 
and  up  gentle  slopes  with  the  green  and 
lovely  Arthur's  Beat  and  Salisbury  Crag 
OD  the  right,  where  the  birds  and  slieep 
and  lads  and  lassies  were  r^oicing  to- 
gether in  the  sunshine. 

The  gradual  rise  in  the  "Queen's 
Drive  "  eoon  showed  ns  the  little  fishing 
town  of  New  Haven,  two  miles  away, 
where  some  of  the  yonng  fiah-wives  in 
their  quaint  costumes  arc  as  beautiful  as 
Ohristie  Johnston.  Beyond,  the  awellbg 
tide  of  the  Atlantic  was  lost  in  the  hori- 

We  sat  silent,  eojoyiog  to  onr  hearts' 
content  the  sensations  awakened  by  the 
delicious  mingling  of  the  present  loveli- 
ness with  the  storied  soavenirs  which 
crowded  and  covered  every  rood  of 
gronnd,  and  after  four  or  five  miles  of 
this  pleasant  driving,  we  arrived,  in  a 
most  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  at  the 
mansion  of  the  pernickitty  ladies. 

The  honse  stood  alone,  A  grass  plot 
was  on  either  side  of  a  straight  and  very 
narrow  paved  walk,  which  with  two 
stone  steps  led  up  to  tho  front  door.  I 
observed  that  there  were  no  flower  beds ; 


that  the  stone  steps  were  artificially 
whitened;  andthat  the  door  glared  pain- 
fully white  in  the  sunbeams.  There 
were  both  bell  and  knoaker,  and  being 
used  to  the  former,  I  rang. 

A  neat  little  maUI-acrvant  opened  the 
door,  and  instantly  said,  "  Haud  np  your 
feet,  ma'am,  please,  a  wee  bit  minute." 

I  did  BO,  and  she  oarefully  rubbed  my 
boots  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Alice  had  to 
submit  to  the  same  somewhat  mortifying 
purification,  and  then  the  little  maid 
looked  anxiously  at  the  door-bell.  Pull- 
ing another  and  finer  cloth  out  of  her 
pocket,  she  polished  the  knob  onorgctic- 
ally,  and  turning  to  us  with  a  relieved 
but  flushed  face,  said,  "  Weel,  that's  a'. 
Wad  ye  be  seekin'  the  teddies  ? " 

"  That's  a'."  If  I  had  not  been  led  to 
ospect  something  unnsnal,  I  sboald  have 
marolied  oS  then  and  there  in  a  fine 
rage,  that  our  very  touch  was  considered 
a  defilement;  but  a  dawning  perception 
crossing  my  brain  that  the  perniokitty 
business  was  beginning,  I  swallowed — so 
to  say— my  boots  and  the  bell-knob,  and 
sweetening  my  face  and  my  temper,  sig- 
nified my  desire  to  sea  the  Hisses 
HcOrae.  I  gave  the  miud  my  oard  and 
walked  np-stairs  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  with  all  the 
sun  severely  shnt  ont  of  it.  Every  cbair 
was  set  hard  against  the  wall  like  bad 
boys.  The  books  on  the  centre-table 
were  arranged  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, and  looked  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  around  an  aile  formed  by  a  lamp. 
There  wore  no  pictures  on  the  walls, 
perhaps  beoause  the  fromes  might  leave 
an  outline  mark.  There  was  no  com- 
fortable tabby — such  as  all  nice  old  ladies 
ought  to  have — purring  on  the  rng,  but 
a  hard  china  oat  squinted  at  ns  from  the 
mantel-shel£  which  was  about  two  feet 
from  the  ceiling.  Two  little  hand  fire- 
screens flanked  the  cat  on  either  side; 
they  were  of  a  square  shape,  and  were 
embroidered  in  brown  and  gray  squares^ 
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The  carpet  was  of  a  pattern  also  in 
squares  like  a  checker-board,  and  Ho- 
garth^s  famons  line  of  beaaty  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

I  got  fidgetty  gazing  at  all  this  grim 
order.  I  felt  a  desire  to  stir  up  the 
chairs  to  revolt.  I  did  make  an  intrepid 
foray  on  the  wheel  of  books,  pulling  two 
of  the  spokes  out  of  line,  and  had  just 
regained  my  seat,  when  the  old  ladies 
entered. 

They  were  two  small  neat  little  wom- 
en, with  high-cheek  bones  and  angular 
elbows ;  and  they  were  dressed  precisely 
alike,  in  ^immaculate  gray  silks,  snowy 
lace  caps,  and  black  mitts. 

They  approached  us  with  mild  and 
gracious  smiles,  prinking  this  way  and 
that,  with  quick  darting  movements  of 
their  heads  like  canary  birds.  Their 
eyes  seemed  to  look  "seven  ways  for 
Sunday,^*  and  inevitably  and  simultane- 
ously they  saw  the  destruction  of  the 
harmonious  wheel  on  the  table.  A  faint 
color  mounted  into  their  small  faces,  one 
of  them  sprang  forward  and  replaced  the 
spokes,  while  the  other  extended  her 
hand  to  me  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
sister^s  movements. 

"A  wee  mair  th'  ither  side,  Jean- 
nette,"  said  she.  "  Which  way,  Elsie, 
sae  ?  "  "  Na,  na  I  0, 1  can  thole  it  nae 
langer,"  and  Miss  Elsie,  forgetting  me, 
ran  to  the  table  and  moved  a  book  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  patted  it^then 
both  shaking  hands  with  us,  they  sat 
down  flushed  and  flustered. 

"They  ca'  us  ower  muckle  per- 
nickitty,^'  said  Miss  Elsie,  trying  to  smile 
graciously,  "  but  what  kind  o'  place  wad 
Ueaven  be,  I  wad  like  to  ken,  if  the 
mansion^  aboon  were  na  keppit  in  or- 
der?" 

"And  dustit,"  added  Miss  Jeannette. 
"  It's  a  mercy  that  we  needna  lie  waken 
o'  nights  in  Heaven  thinking  o'  the  cob- 
webs which  that  hizzy,  Ann,  leaves  in  a* 
the  corners." 

To  witness  unconscious  revealing  of 
points  of  character  was  always  great  fun 
for  ine,  and  I  was  keenly  enjoying  the 
present  display,  when  a  knock  at  the 
front  door  arrested  the  conversation.  A 
moment  after  we  heard  a  slight  scuffle 


and  a  loud  "  let  my  boots  alone  I  "  and  a 
bright  looking  boy  of  sixteen  entered  the 
room. 

"  Why,  Archie,"  said  Miss  Jeannette, 
"  the  Bight  o*  you  is  gude  for  sair  een." 
She  was  looking  up  in  liis  handsome  face 
&s  she  spoke,  but  Miss  Elsie  when  she 
gave  him  her  hand  looked  down,  and 
suddenly  her  face  stiffened  into  an  ex- 
pression of  mixed  dignity  and  indigna- 
tion. Following  her  eyes  I  noticed  a 
bit  of  mud  the  size  of  a  pea  sticking  to  the 
outer  edge  of  one  of  the  young  man^a 
boots. 

"  Who  can  control  his  fate  ? "  as  Othello 
says.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  Archie^a 
doom  was  flxed  I  his  character  gone  for- 
ever I  It  was  enough  to  move  one  to 
tears,  or  it  would  have  been  had  I  known 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  a  favorite 
great-nephew  of  the  old  ladies,  and  they 
had  intended  to  leave  him  the  most  ojf 
their  money. 

Miss  Elsie  sat  down,  her  face  pale,  her 
hands  nervously  twitching — taking  very 
little  part  in  the  conversation,  and  soon 
after  the  little  maid  entered  with  a  salver 
of  cake  and  wine. 

By  this  time  Archie  had  discovered 
the  dreadful  scrap  of  mud  which  had 
made  ruin  of  his  prospects,  and  wrecked 
his  aunts'  pernickitty  peace  of  miud.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  be  uncon- 
cerned and  jolly — he  knew  too  well  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  scrap  of  mud  seemed  to 
grow  larger  every  time  he  looked  at  it, 
and  he  was  fast  getting  into  a  stuttering 
and  confused  state  of  mind  and  conver- 
sation. 

We  each  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
Aunt  Elsie  was  just  raising  hers  to  her 
lips,  when  she  spied  a  big  brown  cater- 
pillar mounting  up  the  strings  of  the 
maid's  cap,  its  horned  head  turning  and 
twisting  the  better  to  view  the  company. 

The  intrusion  of  this  abominable  beast 
was  past  endurance.  Miss  Elsie's  fingers 
immediately  got  a  stroke  of  pernickitty 
paralysis,  her  glass  suddenly  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  wine  was  splashed  all 
over  the  front  of  the  spotless  gray  silk. 

Archie  flew  to  catch  the  glass ;  when 
the  onlnoky  boot,  sliding  along  the  oar- 
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pet,  lert  a  tuudd/,  strea^  lioe  in  liis 
vake,  tlie  sight  of  which  caused  Mi°a 
JeannotM  to  Bcroam  as  it  aho-  had  beea 
stabbed. 

"Whn'  hae  ye  dune,  ye  gowk  f"  she 
cried.  "lohabodl  tlie  decency  bno  de- 
ported frne'  OS  a'  1 " 

It  was  higt  time  that  we  departed,  too, 
for  the  agitation  and  bow-wow  were  fan 
inoreasing.  Miss  Elsie's  terrible  raisfor- 
tnoehad  ateadied her nervesaod  aroused 
her  spleen.  "With  a  look  like  an  ogres', 
09  if  «he  woold  swallow  maid,  caterpillar, 
and  all,  she  olawed  the  terrified,  hapless 
servant  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  room 
—  "the  snake"  etill  wriggling  up  her 

Oftp-StTingB. 

I  believed  that  they  oould  harbor  no 
perniokitt;  Bin  against  mo,  bnt  Alice  dis- 
graced herself  forever  by  letting  three 
orumba  fall  on  Ibe  carpet  as  ahe  rose, 
and  thus  deprived  as  of  the  slightest 
chatice  of  ever  being  iurited  to  that 
house  again. 

As  wo  drove  away  I  looked  bock;  the 
last  thing  I  saw  wa»  the  poor  little 
maid,  her  face  all  puckered  with  crying;, 
liurrying  out  with  a  bucket  of  steaming 
hot  water,  and  a  brush,  with  which  she 
proceeded  to  scrub  off  the  door-eteps. 

Since  uy  return  to  my  beloved  eonn- 
try,  I  have  heard  of  other  perniokitty 
people — I  have  visited  them— and  what 
fullows,  ia  a  fall  and  troe  account  of  one 
of  these  visits: 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  pretty  little 
village  in  the  wooden-nutmeg  and  shoe- 
peg,  nielon-soed  State — so  for  removed 
from  railroads  as  to  retain  that  delicious 
primitivenesa  which  is  becoming  more 
rare  every  day,  with  the  march  of  im- 
provement—-and  moro's  the  pity  I 

This  village  consists  of  just  nineteen 
houses,  nestling  in  a  sheltered  basin, 
with  knarled  old  trees  and  the  high  hills 
rising  up  on  every  side.  Of  course  it 
boaals  a  miaiater,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and 
a  postmoBler.  They  are  all  weli-to-tlo 
and  well  educated,  but  no  one  keeps  a 
aerVBQt,  and  coDsequentlj  thrift  and 
neatness  reign  triumphant 

I  spent  two  weeks  in  this  sylvAD  spot, 
and  soon  discovered,  to  ray  intense  satis- 
l^tioo,  another  pemickltty  wonder  in 
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the  mini«er'a  wife.  She  had  no  chil- 
dren, let  me  premise,  for  a  ohitdlen 
house  must  be  an  inevitable  line  qvd 
non,  if  yon  desire  saccessfQlly  to  practise 
this virtne ! 

One  evening,  or  rather  afternoon,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  my  hostess  was  away 
l.ikiog  tea  at  the  parsonage ;  her  brother 
wax  to  go  for  her  in  the  evening.  It 
was,  BH  1  have  mentioned,  a  strangely 
primitive  ptaoe  for  these  high-poliah  and 
high-pressure  days,  so  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  offi-T  to  accompany  him,  and  make  n 
call. 

When  we  got  to  the  gard«n-gate,  Gath 
— for  this  was  hia  Scriptural  name — 
solemnly  drew  off  his  boota, 

"  Whnt'a  that  fori  "  1  asked. 

"  Never  do  to  wear  'em  in,"  he  an- 
Bwerod;  "I  did  it  once — and  horre*e« 

Stepping  np  the  path  in  hia  stookiDgcd 
feet,  he  took  oiithis  pocket-handkerchief 
and  proceeded  vigorously  to  polish  hia 
knuckles,  with  which  he  knocked  on  the 
door.  The  minister  opened  it,  welcomed 
ns,  and  ushered  ua  into  the  parlor,  where 
some  rompiog  game  seemed  to  be  going 

Romping  I  No  indeed  I  A  very  seri- 
ous business  was  in  progress.  We  tonnd 
Gath'a  sister  with  a  large  towel  in  her 
hand,  and  the  minister's  wife  had  anoth- 
er. One  towel  was  wet,  the  other  dry. 
A  FiY — just  one — was  in  the  room. 
Wherever  this  awful  monster  oiighted, 
there  pounced  the  minister's  wife  to 
scrub  out  the — I — don't — know — what 
— spot— Shakespearedoea  perhaps— with 
might  and  main— Gutli'a  siater  lustanliy 
following  to  complete  the  porilication 
with  the  dry  towel. 

Oh  the  appalling  vlllany  of  that  flyl 
It  was  beyond  boliefl  lie  reduced  hia 
mad  anticB  to  a  science,  the  better  to 
torment  those  two  heated,  breathless 
women,  noohalleuged  them  t« — "oome 
on,  Macdoft',"  etc.  lie  rando  "  rights  " 
at  them  witli  his  legs  on  his  nose.  lie 
darted  away  each  time  at  a  different  an- 
gle, BO  that  the  flapping  towels  invari- 
ably hit  only  the  injured  and  insulted 
walls  in  their  endeavor  to  eiroumvent 
him  by  following  tbe  courso  of  the  hial 
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flight;  he  did  not  intend  them  to  profit 
bj  experience ;  he  might  have  been  the 
transmigrated  sool  of  Coleridge,  who 
oompares  experience  to  the  *'  stem-lights 
of  a  ship,  which  illnme  the  path  that 
has  been  traversed,  bat  throw  no  light 
on  that  which  is  to  come." 

When  the  minister's  wife  and  Guth's 
sister  were  on  the  point  of  fainting  with 
exhaustion,  the  depraved  flj  rose  on 
level  wings  to  a  corner  of  the  ceiling, 
and  sat  there  coollj  washing  his  face, 
and  making  months  at  his  baffled  par- 
sners. 

Why  is  it  that  people  make  the  most 
astounding  confidences  to  me  ? 

That  evening  the  minister  offered  to 
wait  upon  me  home.  I  accepted  his  serv- 
ice with  alacrity,  for  there  had  been  very 
little  conversation  during  the  battle  with 
the  fly,  and  I  wanted  to  know  him  better. 
His  very  plain  but  intelligent  fcioe  in- 
terested me*  It  had  '^  a  charity-whioh- 
suffereth-long ''  expression.  It  remind- 
ed me  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  ^'Fox^s 
Book  of  Martyrs,"  the  martyr  whose 
feet  are  toasting  on  a  gridiron. 

His  feet,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  were 
not  toasting  on  a  gridiron,  unless  you 
should  choose  to  consider  a  pair  of  nice 
carpet-slippers  as  an  allegorical  symbol 
of  this  culinary  utensil,  because  they 
were  worn,  without  a  doubt,  under 
marital,  not  to  say  inquisitorial  law.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  supplied 
Oath,  on  his  entrance,  with  a  pair  of 
the  same  sort,  who  danced  around  in 
them,  after  the  plunging  and  leaping 
women,  laughing  and  singing  "  Shoo-fly 
don't  bodder  me,"  to  their  extreme  an- 
noyance, while  the  minister  and  I  tried 
to  converse,  as  I  said  before,  with  very 
little  success ;  for  I  saw  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  at  the  entertainment 
the  stranger  was  receiving  within  his 
gates. 

When  we  left,  the  minister  brought 
with  him  to  the  garden-gate  a  pair  of 
boots,  took  off  the  slippers,  hid  them  in 
a  currant-bush,  drew  on  the  boots,  and 
then  offered  me  his  arm. 

**My  dear  wife,"  he  began  the  very 
fint  sentence,  **my  dear  wife  carries 
her  virtues  of  neatness  and  oarefnlness 


to— I  had  almost  said—the  verge  of 
vice ;  truly  she  is  ^  oombered  about 
much  serving.'  It  is  much  too  serious 
to  be  a  jest — it  pervades  all  hoars  of 
the  day  and  night  In  her  reallj  afibo- 
tionate  solidtnde  for  my  comfort^  sihe 
awakens  me  out  of  my  first  deep  every 
night  with — 'Dear,  are  you  eomfort- 
ablef 

" '  Quite  BO.' 

'^ '  Won't  yon  have  another  blanket! ' 

«*Oh,no.' 

*'  *'  Perhaps  yon  are  too  warm — shall  I 
open  the  window  a  little  more! ' 

'^ '  No,  thank  you,  my  dear.' 

<*  ( Shall  I  get  up  and  give  yon  a  drink 
of  water?' 

'^ '  I  am  not  thirsty,  dear.  Gk>od-zught.' 

'*  *  Are  you  quite  sure  yon  are  per^ 
fectly  comfortable  ? '  and  so  on,  nntil  I 
have  to  use  ahnost  superhuman  exertion 
to  keep  my  temper,  because  I  know  she 
loves  me  with  all  her  careM  heart" 

<^  I  have  met  such  people  before,"  I 
observed.  **  They  are  called  ^  pemiokittj 
people '  in  Scotland ; "  and  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  the  old  ladies,  at 
which  he  laughed  heartily. 

"  It  is  a  wonderfhl  exception,"  he  said, 
'^  if  I  can  eat  a  meal  in  peace.  This 
morning  my  plate  was  snatched  away 
just  as  I  had  put  a  crisp  brown  sausage 
on  it,  because  my  wife  saw  some  marks, 
invisible  to  me,  which  showed  that  it 
(the  plate)  had  not  been  washed  in  boil* 
ing  water.  My  study  chair  is  kept  at  a 
rigorous  right  angle  with  the  writing- 
table,  and  I  am  afraid  my  sermons  are, 
ftom  affinity,  as  rigid  as  a  poker,  and 
dull  as  a  door-post.  Bless  her  kind 
heart  I  if  she  would  only  take  Mary  in- 
stead of  Martha  as  a  model — ^if  she  woold 
only  cultivate  a  littie  carelessness — we 
should  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world." 

Poor  fellow!  a  minister  grievously 
tormented  with  too  much  pemidkitty 
virtue  in  his  wife  I 

Before  I  left  the  village  the  good  man 
was  invited  to  the  ten  years'  meeting  of 
his  own  class  at  Yale,  and  joyfdlly  made 
his  preparations  to  go. 

His  wife  also  made  preparationB,  and 
Gath'a  sister  helped  her.    ^  NoW|  dear,** 
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ehe  harangaed  him  the  previous  even- 
ing, ^^  now  look  I  here  are  eleven  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  I  have  labelled  them  as 
you  see.  This  one  " — reading  the  label 
— ^*  is  for  yon  to  use  in  the  cars ;  this 
large  one  is  to  tie  round  your  neck  if  any 
nasty  selfish  people  open  a  window  near 
you ;  this  is  to  spread  over  your  knees 
to  keep  the  grimy  dust  from  soiling  your 
clothes;  this  large  colored  one — quite 
old  you  see — ^is  in  case  you  have  the 
nose-bleed  (which  he  never  had,  by  the 
way) ;  this  other  old  colored  one  is  to 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  seat — people 
are  always  rubbing  their  greasy  heads 
on  the  backs  of  the  seats ;  this  very  fiue 
one  dear — now  don't  forget  it — ^is  for  you 
to  carry  when  you  call  upon  President 
Woolsey ;  this  is  for  a  night-cap.  You 
must  wear  a  night-cap  in  a  strange  bed- 
room, nobody  can  tell  what  dangerous 
draughts  there  are  flying  round.  This 
other  very  nice  one  is  to  use  when  you 
go  to  the  class  supper;  I  have  embroi- 


dered your  initials  iu  the  corner,  and  be 
sure  if  you  have  to  wave  it,  and  cry 
Hurrah  I  that  you  let  tJiat  comer  fly. 
There  are  three  left,  for  accideots,  con- 
tiogencies,  and  possible  losses — for  you 
are  s— o  careless  1  " 

"  Oh  I  "  sighed  he  to  Gath,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  the  cars — ^^oh,  thank, 
goodness  I  I  shall  sleep  all  night  safe 
from  killing  kindness.'' 

*'  And  oh  I  "  sighed  his  wife  to  Gath's 
sister,  /shall  have  a  good  night's  sleep, 
but  who  will  see  that  he  is  comfortable? " 

There  is  a  moral  to  be  deduced  from 
all  this,  my  patient  reader,  but  I  have  a 
delicacy  about  sticking  it  out  at  the  end 
of  my  article  like  a  horny  toe. 

Children  always  skip  the  moral ;  most 
grown  folk  do  sometimes,  to  save  me 
the  trouble  of  telling  you  that  it  is  only 
a  peculiar  cropping  out  of  "  innate  de- 
pravity "  to  be  Pemickitty  People,  such 
as  those  of  whom  I  have  been  writ- 
ing. % 
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Thbbb  separate  works,  comprising 
four  volumes  octavo  of  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pages 
each,  have  been  published,  since  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  in  Paris,  two  of  which  have 
reached  a  third  and  the  other  a  fourth 
edition,  on  the  life  tSnd  times  of  Ma- 
dame Roland.  This  fetct  attests  the 
interest  that  Frenchmen  still  have  in 
her  history.  Her  autobiography,  writ- 
ten during  five  months'  confinement  in 
prison,  was  first  printed  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Republic,  and  though 
known  to  have  been  expurgated  and 
altered,has  passed,  within  seventy  years, 
through  more  than  half  that  number  of 
editions,  each  succeeding  one,  however, 
being  scarcely  more  than  an  imprint  of 
its  predecessors.  By  the  testament  of 
her  daughter,  Theresa  Eudora  Roland, 
widow  of  M.  Ohampagneux,  dated  in 
1846,  the  Imperial  Library  came  into 
poflseflBion  of  the  original  manqgcript 
in  18d8|  and  after  aathenticatuig  its 
▼OL,  T. — 86 


genuineness,  made  it  accessible  to  the 
literary  public  three  years  ago.  Two 
of  the  three  works — ^the  third  being  a 
"  Study  of  her  Life  " — conform  to  the 
text  of  the  manuscript,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that,  whilst  one,  in  the 
interests  of  modesty,  permits  expurgsr 
tion,  the  other  scrupulously  reproduces 
the  whole.  Both  the  works  contain  the 
recently-discovered  letters  of  Madame 
Roland  to  Buzot,  about  which  there  is 
the  following  story :  Li  November,  1866, 
a  young  man,  employed  by  the  book- 
sellers as  a  collector  of  autographs,  pre- 
sented himself  at  a  shop  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire  with  a  bundle  of  old  manu- 
scripts. They  were  declined  at  first, 
but  after  being  examined  were  pur- 
chased for  fifty  francs,  having  been 
found  to  be  original  letters  frY>m  Ma- 
dame Roland. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  these 
new  sonrces  of  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  modem  timeS) — remarkable 
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not  less  for  her  yirile  intellect  than  her 
wxymanly  heart,  her  free  thfalring  than 
her  pnritj  of  action,  her  peerless  beantj 
than  her  tragic  ikte— has  eonected  much 
of  history  and  giTen  new  zest  to  the 
alleged  Uaiitnu  of  the  R^nUic.  That 
the  warmth  and  abtmdon  of  the  auto- 
biography will  prerent  its  translation 
into  English  notwithstanding  its  rich 
material,  and  that  the  *'  Bnaot  letters," 
which  make  ont  of  literal  fkct  a  love 
tragedy  wilder  than  romance,  and  pre- 
sent psychical  phenomena  such  as  the 
upheaying  of  society  alone  could  reveal, 
will  never  be  literally  translated,  seem 
reason  enough  for  a  Magadne  sketch 
of  her  life.  Besides  her  singular  destiny 
and  her  great  polidcal  power,  Madame 
Roland,  like  Mary  Stoart,  attracts  not 
only  by  union  of  heart-weakness  with 
mind-brilliancy,  but  by  a  mystery  that 
inrolves  her  life.  She  herself  speaks 
of  *^  passions,  which,  with  the  strength 
of  an  Athlete,  she  hardly  controlled," 
and  her  enemies  charged  her  with  '^  co- 
quetting with  the  bailifb  of  the  guil- 
lotine and  flirting  with  the  victims  of 
the  triumvirate."  And  yet — her  life 
was  surrendered  for  France,  purer  pa- 
triotism never  was,  and  in  a  wanton 
age  she  was  mistress  of  herself  and 
loyal  to  the  obligations  of  wife  and 
mother. 

Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  18, 1764,  was  the  only  child  of  a 
wood-carver.  Id  writing  fh>m  prison, 
thirty-nine  years  afterward,  she  de- 
scribes her  childhood  as  spent  in  the 
midst  of  fine  arts,  nourished  by  books, 
conscious  of  no  superiority  but  merit 
and  no  greatness  but  virtue.  Manon, 
her  pet  name,  learned  to  read  so  early 
and  easily  that  she  could  never  recall 
the  process.  At  the  age  of  seven  she 
was  accustomed  to  rise  at  6  a.  m.,  creep 
in  hrr  night  gown,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  to  her  table  in  the  comer  of 
her  mother's  bedroom,  and  there  to 
commit  her  lessons,  read  her  story 
books,  and  write  poetry,  till  called  to 
her  task  in  her  father's  woikshop.  Ko 
restraint  was  imposed  upon  her  read- 
ing; she  devoured  eveiy  book  she  could 
obtain;  and  it  ftimiahes  her  a  theme 


for  remarks  which  thai  age  pemdtM, 
that  at  ten  she  had^Mlded  toher  knovl- 
edge  of  ancient  and  modem  histoiy  tiM 
OonfesBionB  of  Rousseau  and  tlie  Otut' 
dide  of  Voltaire.  Her  lively  intelligenee 
ajipropriated  erery  thing  preeented  to 
her  senses — green  fields,  crowded  stieete, 
gay  shop-windowa,  decayed  maaon  and 
royal  palaces,  public  gardens  and  Goflde 
cathedrals;  the  Seine  with  its  ftnrest  of 
masts  and  the  Champ  de  Man  flooded 
with  soldiery.  The  love  of  flowefa  wae 
a  passion  so  intense  that  a  roeetad  Ida- 
died  her  imagination  till  she  ^  levelM 
in  the  yoluptuous  consciousness  of  eat' 
istence."  In  her  religious  edueatiofli  Ae 
learned  the  creed,  catechism,  and  pater- 
noster; was  prepared. by  the  priest  Ibr 
confirmation  and  duly  received  the  lite ; 
and  at  eight  years  of  age,  amidst  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  of  Notre  Dsbm^ 
partook  of  her  first  commxuion,  **  htXkt- 
ed  in  tears  and  ravished  with  celeetial 
love."  At  ten  she  vrent  to  the  eonrent^ 
from  which  she  returned  five  years  after- 
ward, in  the  fullness  of  health  o^iqpand- 
ing  into  womanhood,  beautiM  both  in 
reality  and  promise,  and  rich  in  the 
exuberance  of  girlish  sensibility.  She 
describes  the  apartment  to  which  she 
came  back  as  offering  from  its  windows 
to  her  "  romantic  and  vagabond  fancy  a 
boundless  field.  The  vast  deserts  of 
blue  heavens  were  familiar  as  books, 
while  my  heart,  suffused  with  unutten- 
ble  motion,  rejoicing  in  life  and  thank- 
fill  for  existence,  offered  God  pure  and 
worthy  homage." 

During  her  next  twelve  years  we  have 
the  often-told  history  of  maidenhood. 
At  the  convent  she  had  formed  friend- 
ships with  Sophie  and  Henriette  Cannet, 
sisters,  six  and  ten  years  her  seniors, 
with  whom  she  corresponded  till  her 
marriage.  Tlien,  at  M.  Roland's  re- 
quest, no  reason  being  assigned,  she 
ceased  to  answer  their  letters ;  but  she 
said  afterward,  '*  It  was  a  vrrong  view ; 
marriage  is  grave  enough,  and  if  you 
make  it  more  so  by  taking  firom  a  wife 
the  sweetness  of  female  friendship,  you 
run  risks  not  anticipated.** 

The  picture  of  these  years,  as  painted 
in  the  oorrespondenee^  la  fiSk  of  inter- 
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^^M  est.     Not  fetsoatl   topics    onl;,  but 

^^V  court  intrigues,  w  ttacj  were  wUii^percd 

^^     by  the  people ;   the  alleged  impotenuy 

or  coldneea  of  tho  King,  tlis  liivoritvs 

□r   the  Queen,   the  escapades  of  tlie 

Ittdius  of  honor,  the  destitution  among 

tthc  peaHnntry— all,  with  hundreds  more, 
come  op  for  comment.  The  strange 
chnrm  of  these  letters,  with  their  on- 
equalled  brilliancy,  where  topics  stale 
and  trite  are  riTified,  and  the  common 
joys  and  liorron-B  of  a  bourgeoise  ^1 
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womanhood  of  the  woman.  Her  heart 
impels  every  thing.  Her  opinions  echo 
both  the  Encyclopedists  and  tbe  Con- 
vent. A  bnsband, "  thut  unknown  Con- 
queror in  the  future,"  is  at  one  moment 
the  mind's  idol,  whilst  the  next  she  b 
indignant  "  that  women  should  shame- 
lessly sell  their  liberty  by  marriage 
TOWB,"  "I  coold  make,"  she  writes  to 
Sophie,  "  a  model  of  the  man  I  could 
loTc,  but  it  would  be  shattered  the 
moment  he  became  my  master.''  She 
continues,  "  I  see  in  marnage  great 
losses  to  every  woman, — losses  that  are 
compensated  only  by  the  gain  of  giving 
to  the  world  useful  men.  In  love  our 
oppoaents  are  more  brisk,  impetuous, 
and  vigorous  than  we,  lees  tender  and 
faithful,  but  possessing  the  ardor,  activ- 
ity, and  pliancy  which  strong  desires 
give,  without  the  impressibility  which 
refines  and  perpetuates  regard,  solici- 
tude, and  deference.  Their  attentions 
are  ioteresCed  in  bebalf  of  an  imme- 
diate end,  and  their  love  the  effect  of  a 
momentary  frame  of  mind,  whilst  with 
ns  love  is  a  requirement  of  the  heart." 

Among  the  numerous  suitors  for  her 
hand,  one  only,  M.  Lablanchcrie,  au 
aspirant  for  literary  fame,  touched  her 
heart  He  brought  her  his  works  and 
ilie  was  delighted  in  reading  them.  "  I 
dare  not  judge  this  young  man,"  she 
writes,  "  for  he  is  too  much  like  my- 
.»elf ;  but  I  cun  say  of  Ms  writings,  as  I 
•  iiaid  tu  M.  Wense  of  his  paiotings,  that, 
I  if  I  had  not  loved  excellence  btrlbre, 
rihey  would  have  made  me  crave  it 
I  But  I  repent  already.  A  droll  little 
"  ody,  my  feelings  varying  every  hour,  I 
tny  orer  my  books, '  Adieu,  love,  1  am 


free ; '  but  at  a  knock  at  the  door,  mj 
heart  goes  pit  a  pat,  and  my  imagina- 
tion conquers  me."  She  shortly  gave 
her  lover  Uis  dismissal,  because,  with 
senses  most  susceptible,  she  ''  donbts  If 
any  one  as  fitted  for  voluptuousness 
ever  tasted  it  less.  J  only  conNilor 
pleasure  to  be  a  happiness  in  the  union 
of  what  will  regale  both  mind  and 
body  without  the  cost  of  regret." 

It  has  been  said  already  that  after 
her  marriage  her  correspondence  with 
the  Cannets  ceased.  From  1783  to  1783 
they  did  not  exchange  a  word.*  Pol- 
itics, as  well  as  the  command  of  her ' 
husband,  separated  them.  But — to  the 
honor  of  woman's  fidelity  to  Incadship 
let  the  story  be  told — when,  years  after- 
ward, the  news  of  Madame  Roland's 
arrest  reached  the  old  ch^Lleaa,  Hen- 
rietta hastened  to  Paris,  with  persever- 
ance that  would  notaiicept  denial  gain- 
ed access  to  her  cell,  and  urged  her 
with  earnest  implorings  to  escape  in 
the  disguise  she  had  brought  "  I  was 
a  widow,"  Henriatle  says,  "  without 
children,  whilst  my  friend  had  a  hus- 
band and  a  daughter.  What  more 
natural  than  thut  I  should  expose  my 
life  to  save  hers  )  I  proposed  a  change 
of  garments,  and  that  she  should  escape 
while  I  remained.  Jdy  prayers  and 
tears  availed  nothing,  •  They  will  kill 
you,'  she  continnally  repeated.  '  Your 
blood  will  set  back  against  me.  Better 
Buffer  a  thousand  deaths  myself  than  to 
reproach  myself  with  yours.'  " 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  On 
tbe  Gth  of  Feliruary,  17B0,  Marie  Fhli- 
pon  became  the  wife  of  Holand.  He 
was  forty-ux  years  old,  she  twenty-six. 
Bhe  had  known  him  several  years  as  a 
literary  friend,  bad  learned  to  esteem 
him  as  a  man  of  probity  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  and  had  been  Battered  by 
his  interest  in  her  studiea.  But  she  did 
not  love  him,  he  fell  short  of  her  ideu 
of  a  husband,  and  in  marrying  liiui 
she  "  charged  herself  with  both  his 
happiness  and  her  own,"  BtiU  she  was 
alone,  ber  mother  dead,  her  father 
estranged,  her  means  cramped,  her  fu- 
ture unrumnnerotive  toil,  and  she  gave 
herself  to  the  sacrifice.  "I  bare  known 
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all  grief,"  sbe  writes  on  her  wedding- 
day,  **  and  am  able  to  defy  all  evil. 
Life  is  only  a  chaine  de  hkarreriea — ^I 
can  endure  it  without  impatience  and 
end  it  without  fear.  Men  are  either 
fools  who  abuse,  or  knaves  who  deceive 
themselves,  more  deserving  pity  than 
hatred ;  the  passions  are  cheats ;  science 
is  only  vani^ ;  virtue  alone  is  substan- 
tial, and,  when  accompanied  by  friend- 
ship, may  make  life  endurable.  In 
wedding  M.  Roland  I  deduce  my  expec- 
tations to  a  measure  where  there  can  be 
no  disappointment."  What  an  epitha- 
lamium  to  be  composed  by  the  bride  I 

She  said  of  him  afterward,  in  that 
delicate  irony  of  which  she  was  queen, 
^^  He  was  a  man  fond  of  ancient  history, 
and  more  like  the  ancients  than  mod- 
ems ;  about  seven^and-forty,  tall,  stoop- 
ing, and  awkward,  but  simple  and  sin- 
cere; thin  in  flesh,  yellow,  partially 
bald,  and  with  manners  respectable 
rather  than  pleasing.  He  had,  however, 
a  sweet  smile  and  an  expressive  face ; 
his  conversation  was  full  of  facts,  but, 
owing  to  an  unmodulated  voice,  more 
pleasant  to  recall  than  to  hear." 

During  the  first  nine  years  that  fol- 
lowed their  marriage,  Roland  occupied 
several  public  positions  and  made  two 
considerable  journeys,  his  wife  accom- 
panying him,  to  England  and  to  Swit- 
zerland. One  child  only,  a  daughter, 
was  born  to  them,  which,  but  for  his 
cold  temperament  and  exacting  disposi- 
tion, might  have  become  a  bond  of 
union  between  husband  and  wife.  With 
more  than  common  devotion  neverthe- 
less, the  devotion  of  duty,  Madame 
Roland  partook  of  the  occupations  of 
her  husband,  editing  his  notes,  re- 
writing his  journals,  and  reviewing  his 
articles  for  encyclopaedias  and  news- 
papers. "  Working  with  him  became 
as  natural  as  eating  with  him."  During 
a  long  illness  she  never  left  his  bedside, 
for  months  depriving  herself  of  air  and 
exercise  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 
Through  their  whole  united  life,  she 
prepared  the  dyspeptic's  food  with  her 
own  hands.  In  his  sickness  she  never 
permitted  his  serial  contributions  for 
the  Academy  to  be  delayed,  and  of  the 


notice  which  those  composed  by  heraelf 
received,  she  naively  remarks,  that  her 
"  husband  enjoyed  the  perusal,  persnad- 
ing  himself  that  he  was  in  an  unoaoaUj 
good  vein  when  they  were  writtea." 

During  these  years  she  correqx>iided 
by  letters  with  Bosc,  Issarts,  aad  Lan- 
thenas.    Friendship  was  as  necessary  to 
her  as  air.    Communication  of  thought 
was  the  safety  valve  of  her  life.    De- 
prived of  intimacy  with  her  own  sex, 
she  found  it  in  the  other.  Bosc  was  six 
years  her  junior;  Issarts  four  her  senior. 
It  is  to  her  letters  to  these  two  eminent 
men — ^those  to  Lanthenas  being  lost — 
letters  wonderful  in  life,  tone,  and  pow- 
er, filled  with  anecdote  and  repartee, 
free  from  secrecy  and  cant,  now  in  ten- 
derness of  womanly  feeling  touching 
the  very  core  of  sympathy,  and  anon 
arousing  the  mind  to  patriotic  devotion, 
everywhere  herself,  sometimes  playful 
in  coquetry,  severe  in  satire,  and  almost 
girlish  in  fickleness,  and  again  the  dig- 
nified and  noble  woman  who  knew  no 
measure  to  the  law  of  right  her  inspired 
genius  laid  down  for  her  devotees :    it 
is  to  these  letters  we  are  to  look  for  the 
secret  of  that  power  which  for  two 
years  made  her,  in  after-days,  the  real 
power  of  France.    In  contact  with  such 
men   her  mind  grew.    To  cope  with 
difliculties,  be  equal   to   emergencies, 
infuse  life  into  dead  theories,  and  rule 
minds    then    startling  the    world    by 
audacity  of  doubt,  was  a  woman's  tri- 
umph.   Free  as  these  letters  are,  they 
never  exceed  her  self-imposed  rule  of 
morals.    And  it  is  no  small  proof  of 
her  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  char- 
acter, that  she  kept  her  friends  to  the 
last.    It  was  Bosc,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life, 'left  his  retreat  in  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  and,  clothed  as  a  wood- 
cutter, gained  admission  to  her  cell, 
received    and    preserved  her  journal, 
which  he  concealed  for  months  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  and  followed  the  cart, 
which  took  her  to  the  scafibld,  thus 
complying  with  her  request    that  he 
would  see  her  die. 

Roland  arrived  in  Paris  in  February, 
1791.  Madame  Roland  accompanied 
him.    Here  she  shortly  made  the  ao- 
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^^H  quaintance  or  Brissot,  Ffition,  Biizot, 
^^V  and  otlier  lending  Repoblicans,  and  her 
^^  lodginga  bi'CiLDie  Ibe  reudczvoUB  of  tiie 
foremoat  men  of  the  ConTentton.  De- 
Hcribiag  tlie  reunions  in  her  rooms,  she 
writes :  "  I  knew  tbe  place  that  become 
my  OCX  and  did  not  quit  it.  In  the 
dubntes  I  took  no  part.  Seated  near 
the  work-table,  outside  tbe  circle,  I  sew- 
ed or  vFrote  wbtle  tSiey  deliberated,  los- 
ting  not  a  word,  but  never  speaking  or 
•eeming  to  listen." 
Madame  Boland  was  now  thirtj-sii 
yearsold:  bcrhiisbandfifty-ecTea.  The 
prime  of  that  beauty,  which  eootpdled 
bomage  from  friend  and  foe  alike,  was 
jost  reached.  The  Hcindaa  portrait  at 
Versailles  represents  her  in  morning 
drcsa,  her  abundant  black  hair,  confined 
by  a  ribbon  in  front,  falling  from  the 
back  head  in  ringleta,  her  dark  eyes 
targe  and  liquid,  her  nose  wide  noslril- 
ed,  and  the  red  full  lips  and  rounded 
cliin  voluptuous.  It  b  a  face  alive  with 
eiprcsaion ;  and  when  there  are  added 
tile  small  tapering  hands,  tbo  rounded 
arms,  and  the  bust  swelling  in  dazzling 
whiteness  as  it  comes  in  sight  under  tbe 
folds  of  the  shawl,  it  requires  little 
effort  to  imagine  the  queen  of  the  Man- 
sion of  the  Interior,  surrounded  by  the 
wits  of  the  Revolution,  charming  by  a 
sagacity  which,  under  womanly  ways, 
knew  how  tn  roahe  the  intonation  of  a 
word  an  invincible  spell. 

ITissot  dcfloribeB  her  as  without  regu- 
larity of  features,  "  but  possessed  of 
elegance  of  form,  grace  of  movement, 
easy  presence,  a  winning  smile  of  tranS' 
parent  sincerity,  and  large  black  eyes 
so  full  of  vivacity  under  pencilled  lash- 
es of  brown,  that  they  reflected  in  vary- 
ing eipresaion  every  thought  and  emo- 
rion.  Endowed  with  a  masculine  char- 
acter tempered  by  womanly  graces,  a 
perception    always    acute,    voice    soft 

I  and  flexible,  conversation  (bll  of  liFo 
beart,  soul  aglow  with  enthusiaam, 
and  unequalled  charms  of  manner,  she 
roled  the  husband  whose  intellect  she 
Inspired,  governed  the  Girondists  by  an 
Irresistible  ascendency,  and  remained 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  cirelc  of  modem 
Athrniana  a  chait«  Aspaaia." 
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A  score  of  eulogies  of  her  wonderful 
beauty  have  been  Ittl,  coming  as  often 
from  enemies  as  tHcnda.  CamiUe  Dea- 
mnulins  eipresaed  surprise  thai,  at  her 
age,  she  should  have  so  many  admirers; 
"  but  I  never  spoke  to  biui,"  is  hernatM 
remark,  "  and  his  vanity  was  wounded." 
It  waa  evidently  not  so  much  the  beauty 
of  person  as  of  the  soul  that  irradiated 
it,  and  only  in  conversation,  when  her 
eyes,  ftiH  of  life,  now  mild  and  loving, 
anon  flashing  indignation,  lighted  ber 
countenance,  that  she  compelled  uni- 
versal homage. 

The  character  of  Jfadama  Itoland 
must  be  judged  by  her  timea.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
throne,  altar,  anil  family  in  France,  had 
fallen  into  one  common  ni 
desolation  tbere  waa  not 
outlook.  The  sacred  was  aoperstitioua, 
the  revered  ridiculoua.  Virtue  received 
no  praiae,  and  the  lapse  from  it  incur- 
red no  censure.  Social  obligations 
were  denounced  as  tyrannical  (mrdens. 
Foundling  bospitiila  provided  for  chil- 
dren, tbe  fancy  of  the  moment,  were 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  adultery,  and 
divorces  kept  pace  with  marriages.  The 
brand  of  jmj'urficB  was  stamped  on  every 
social  institution.  Inherited  property, 
legitimate  birth,  subordination  of  wom- 
an in  the  homo  circle,  faithfulness  to 
wedded  vowa,  chaatity  when  the  affec- 
tions were  won,  celibacy  against  inclina- 
tion, and  purity  either  in  man  or  woman, 
were  traditions  cast  olTin  the  j) regress  of 
human  reason.  Of  course  there  are  not 
two  codes  of  moral  law.  The  bond  that 
nnitea  husband  and  wife  in  virtue  of 
the  marriage  criveoant  ts  sacred  in  every 
age.  But  the  moral  law  receives  a  sanc- 
tion more  or  leas  aaered  from  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  individual  character  is 
affected  by  public  opinion. 

Reviewing  ber  married  life  at  this 
time,  she  remarks,  that  having  "  wed- 
ded M.  Roland  in  all  the  seriouaneas  of 
reason,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  all 
my  power?  to  bis  happiness.  Never  (br 
an  instant  have  I  ceased  to  respect  him, 
or  failed  to  honor  him,  aa  my  hnaband. 
Bat  there  has  never  been  equality  be- 
tween ua,  nor  could  there  be  with  bis 
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love  of  oomiiiand  joined  to  twenty  yean 
greater  age.  When  we  live  in  the  conn- 
try  my  time  is  spent  mostly  alone,  and 
when  we  come  to  town  I  am  noticed  by 
men  of  mark  with  whom  I  dare  not  be 
intimate.^' 

With  such  feelings,  when  what  of 
love  there  may  haye  ever  been^  when 
respect,  gratitade,  common  interest, 
constant  association,  and  mntnal  help 
were  reduced  in  the  solvent  of  pity-r- 
what  wonder  that  snch  a  woman,  in 
snch  an  age,  should  have  loved  another  I 
The  chief  element  in  Madame  Roland, 
in  all  that  made  her  what  she  was  in 
phynq%$  and  maraUj  was  l^e.  The 
vitality  of  a  score  of  women  animated 
her  being.  What  she  demanded  in  the 
man  she  could  love  was  a  correspond- 
mg  l\f&.  This  Roland  had  not.  At 
forty  she  would  have  been  younger  than 
he  at  twenty-five.  Was  it  strange,  then, 
that  when  ^'  the  lover,  whom  she  did 
not  desire  and  never  expected  to  see,*^ 
appeared,  with  warmth,  delicacy,  prob- 
ity, courage,  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
grace  of  person  and  address,  apj»'eciat- 
Ing  her  qualities,  quickened  by  her  ^irit 
and  kindled  by  her  beauty,  that  he 
should  have  won  what  she  had  never 
given  to  her  husband  ? 

Buzot  was  four  years  her  junior.  He 
was  the  leader  of  her  party.  Correct, 
pure,  serious,  faithful,  and  implacable, 
known  in  the  Assembly  by  unyielding 
decision  and  consistent  conduct,  sensi- 
tive, ardent,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
nature,  and  capable  of  intense  sympa- 
thies, he  added  to  all,  freedom  from  the 
libertinage  and  hatred  of  the  debauch- 
ery that  foaled  the  age.  His  wife  was 
below  his  level.  The  families  were 
neighbors.  In  the  Roland  reunions  he 
was  always  present.  He  possessed  a 
fine  figure  and  graceful  address,  and 
was  nice  to  excess  in  dress.  What  a 
contrast  to  Roland,  who  was  so  negli- 
gent of  his  personal  appearance  that 
oven  Marat  said  of  him :  ^*  This  Puri- 
tan, who  no  doubt  has  stolen  millions 
of  the  public  funds,  shows  himself  in 
the  streets  afoot  in  a  threadbare  coat 
and  darned  stockings;"  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  inmiortalizsd  him  as 


''The  Tonevable  man  whom  ezeattiTe 
slovenliness  renden  more  ▼enexftbleu''  Ift 
was  the  disparity  of  natmea,  not  ywrat 
that  alienated  Madame  Roland  tmm  her 
husband ;  it  was  their  parity  thai  dmr 
her  toward  Biisot.  Pour  yearn  JuJokw 
ity  in  the  husband  ia  counted  a  giwter 
objection  in  society  than  twenty  in  tlie 
wife;  bat  society  does  not  meeaaim 
natures  mx  count  pulsationa.  If  it  did, 
there  would  be  more  bot^  of  virtiie  and 
happiness  in  married  Hfe.  What  tba 
Boul  of  Madame  Roland  was,  wa  hare 
seen ;  what  her  physique  was,  Bertin,  a 
royalist,  who  diverted  suspicion  l^  at- 
tending the  daily  executions,  and.wlio 
stood  near  enou^  to  have  tonohed 
Madame  Roland  on  the  scafibldy  ahowa 
by  eztraordinaiy  proof  when  ha  taati- 
fies,  ''that  the  axe  had  no  sooner  eat  off 
her  head  than  two  laige  jets  of  blood 
sprang  from  the  trunk,  an  onpreoedent- 
ed  sight,  inasmuch  as  almost  ahraya 
when  the  head  foils  a  drop  or  two  only 
of  blood  oozes  from  the  wound.**  She 
died  in  the  flush  of  Hfe  and  health ; 
but,  in  all  the  elements  that  comtitttte 
youth,  she  would  have  been  yoong  bad 
she  lived  three-score-and-ten. 

**  Age  eoold  not  wither  ber,  not  eneloai  stale 
Ber  iaixdie  rariety.** 

We  now  reach  th&Iast  two  years  of 
Madame  Roland's  life.  Roland  was 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  March, 
1792.  From  the  time  he  accepted  office, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  overthrow  the 
throne.  His  wife  seconded  him.  Dif- 
ferences with  Louis,  want  of  deference 
to  the  Queen,  disr^ard  of  court  tradi* 
tions,  were  all  suggested  by  her.  It  waa 
she  who  advised  the  omission  of  the 
salutation  upon  entering  the  royal  cham- 
ber, who  ridiculed  the  antique  dress, 
and  who  protested  against  the  profound 
courtesy  and  bent  knee.  In  eveiy  stage 
of  that  momentous  quarrel  which  came 
to  an  end  so  tragic  as  to  cause  empires 
to  quake,  Madame  Roland  manifested 
an  opposition  to  all  kingly  authority 
unaccountable  by  any  hypothesis  but 
that  of  bitter  personal  hostility  to  Marie 
Antoinette. 

It  was  now  that  she  began  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  her  great  power.     Her 
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^V      Msemblica,  as  nifc  of  tbe  Minister,  aur- 

^B       paaeed  in  brillionc;  tbe  splendid  eoter- 

^B        taimnents  of  tbe  Rogecc;.  It  was  tbere 

the  Giroodiata  discuBSed  the  civil  liat 

over  tbetr  wioe,  khI  plotted  tbe  ruin 

of  the  mou&rclij  amidat  the  mcasuies 

I  of  the  dance.  It  was  the  bigb-daj  of 
UDScrupuloiu  deinocracf.  Tbe  blanii- 
iobments  of  the  prescaC  concealed  the 
future.  MiniBters  Brran^d  tboic  mui- 
sions  as  if  for  life.  The  bourgeoisie  bad 
usurped  the  place  of  the  nobles,  po- 
litical ecoDomj  was  Btudied  in  the  max- 
ims of  Rousseau  and  the  dramas  of  Vol- 
taire, and  the  new  era  of  approaching 
liberty  was  gilded  by  rays  of  hope  that 
appeared  thu  monung  of  aa  eternal  day 
for  France. 

On  tha  question  of  forming  a  camp 
in  Paris,  tbe  King  diamisacd  his  Minis- 
ters on  tbe  13thof  June,1793.  Scrran. 
Minister  of  War,  entering  Uadamc's 
apartment,  said,  "  I  am  dismissed.  Con- 
gratulate me  I  "  "  I  am  piqued,"  she 
replied,  "  that  you  have  precedence  in 
the  honor."  Roland's  followed,  and  he 
became  tbe  Idol  of  the  French  people. 

The  revolution  of  A-uguat  lOcb  buc- 
ceeded,  and  the  Minister  was  reiostated. 
The  events  of  the  ne^t  few  weeks,  tbe 
vain  attempts  of  those  in  power  to  stop 
the  wheel  they  bad  set  in  motion,  the  rise 
of  the  "  Monntain  "  in  tbe  Convention, 
tbe  growing  audacity  of  tbe  mob,  tbe 
September  moasacrcsi,  and  the  initiation 
of  the  triumvirate,  do  not  como  within 
our  scope.  We  only  see  Madame  Ro- 
land, wise,  earnest,  self-contained,  cour- 
ageous, industrious,  fruitful  in  resonrce, 
equal  to  emergency,  and  various  as  the 
Bte.roeBt  demands  of  every  hour^tbe 
grand  heroine  of  tbe  Revolution.  The 
"  proclamation  of  the  Esecutive  Coun- 
cil," sigQed  by  all  the  Ministers,  she 
WTot«.  The  "  Circular  to  the  Depart- 
ments" was  hera,  as  was  also  the  eihaus- 
Itive  paper  on  "  Snbsisteace,"  quoted  dur- 
ing our  late  Rebellion  by  erery  writer 
in  the  Commissary  Department.  Bhe 
preparetl  the  "  Letter  to  tbe  King," 
composed  the  "  Appeals  against  the 
AjeaSBin.-i,"  which  were  placarded  over 
France,  wrote  the  "  Demand  fur  Jus- 
tice" against  the  Septembrista,  and  col- 
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lated  th«  masterly  "  Reports "  wbicli 
Roland  made  to  the  Assembly.  These 
five  months,  from  August  IS,  1793,  to 
January  23, 1793,  were  the  one  plattonn 
in  world-history  op  to  that  time  where 
was  exhilnted  what  a  woman  could  do 
and  BoSer.  She  flung  back  the  jeeia  of 
Danton  with  stinging  irony,  treated  the 
ribald  blackguardism  of  Pere  Duch^ne 
with  lofty  contempt,  branded  tbe  insin- 
uations of  Marat,  all  over  hei  own  name 
in  the  Moniteur,  as  falsehoods  known  to 
tbe  uttcrers,  and  exposed  the  vanity  of 
Robespierre  to  the  roars  of  laughter  of 
bU  the  sansculottes  of  Paris.  The 
party  leaders  in  the  Assembly  drew 
their  inspiration  from  her  ever-active 
brain.  She  kindled  the  eloquence  of 
Barbaroui,  directed  the  attacks  of  P^ 
tion,  nerved  tbe  courage  of  Lasource, 
and  cemented  tbe  union  of  tbe  twenty- 
two  Qirondists  who  stood  with  Spartan 
bravery  against  tbe  assaults  of  an  in- 
foriated  populace. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  her  life, 
she  afterward  wrote :  "  It  is  so  true 
that  appearances  are  deceitful,  that 
those  periods  in  my  life  when  I  have 
experienced  the  greatest  pleasures  or 
tasted  tbe  bitterest  cliagrins,  have  seem- 
ed to  observen  just  tbe  contrary.  It  is 
our  disposition  that  affects  ua,  rather 
than  events.  When  attacks  upon  my 
character  were  most  audacious,  and  I 
was  in  hourly  danger  of  assassination,  I 
tasted  more  of  thesweetneaaof  life  than 
ever  before  or  since." 

It  is  difScult  to  understand  bow 
events  hurled  ttacmselvea  along  in  that 
age  of  madness.  In  spite  of  her  rule, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  Madame 
Roland  was  abandoned  by  her  party. 
The  times  had  become  frightful.  Every 
public  interest  was  menaced.  Roland 
resigned.  The  most  sagacious  could 
not  foresee  whitbet  events  were  driving 
them.  The  King  was  deposed.  The 
triumvirate  ruled.  The  power  of  the 
Qiiondists  was  departing,  and  self-pree- 
ervation  became  the  first  law. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  June  2, 
17S2,  the  tocsin  announced  insurrection 
in  Paris.  An  immense  army  took  poe- 
sesaioa  of  tbe  streets  and  five  thousand 
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picked  soldiers  sarronnded  th«  Conven- 
tion HaU.  Amandat  was  issued  against 
Roland.  Madame  arose  from  a  sickbed 
in  the  dnsk  and  started  for  the  Assem- 
bly.  "  It  is  overthrown,"  said  a  friend 
she  met,  "  and  yon  most  escape."  She 
returned  instantly,  but  was  arrested 
within  an  hour  and  conducted  to  the 
Abbaye.  Her  associates  fled  from  Paris 
and  became  vagabonds  over  France. 
Terror  marched  at  double-quick. 

To  follow  Madame  Roland  through 
the  next  five  months  would  fill  a  volume. 
In  various  prisons ;  crowded  among  fel- 
ons and  harlots;  cramped  in  stifiing 
wards ;  exposed  to  daily  insults ;  shut 
out  from  friends  and  correspondence; 
cheated  with  false  promises ;  her  power 
departed  and  her  good  name  defamed ; 
she  conquered  misfortune.  In  the  face 
of  all  she  composed  those  incomparable 
Memoirs  which  will  never  cease  to  be 
read.  There  is  nothing  in  French  his- 
tory to  compare  with  them.  She  never 
lost  her  self-control.  Once  released, 
only  to  be  rearrested  before  nightfall, 
she  writes  Buzot  a  cool  account  of  the 
atrocity.  Nowhere  does  she  appear  in 
truer  greatness,  love-letters  though  they 
are,  than  in  these  epistles  to  her  be- 
loved. Behind  prison  walls  she  is  pres- 
ent with  him,  urging  new  sacrifices  for 
the  fatherland. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  at  large  from 
these  autographs,  but  they  cannot  in  fair- 
ness be  passed  entirely  over.  "  They  will 
be  less  cruel  to  Roland,"  she  writes, "  if  I 
remain.  I  can  better  sustain  his  reputa- 
tion. In  doing  this  I  acquit  myself  of 
a  debt  I  owe  to  the  unhappiness  I  have 
caused  him.  But  do  you  not  see,  that 
in  being  absent  from  him,  I  live  with 
you  ?  By  my  imprisonment  I  sacrifice 
myself  for  my  husband,  and  keep  my- 
self for  you.  Thanks  to  my  jailers  for 
reconciling  duty  and  love." 

Again,  when  declining  escApe,  she 
writes :  "  Yes,  I  would  brave  every 
danger  to  fiy  to  you,  but  it  is  to  Ro- 
land, old,  impotent,  and  peevish  that 
my  duty  would  compel  me,  and  I  prefer 
this  cell.  Here  I  can  keep  myself  for 
you." 

And  still  again,  in  her  most  ardent  fer- 


vor of  love— the  last  of  her  leCten  that 
reached  Buzot-— ^e  writes:  ^^Brvnte 
have  placed  within  my  reach  what  I 
could  else  have  procured  only  by  crime; 
These  irons  make  me  free  to  lore  yoa 
without  hindrance.  I  will  not  seek  to 
fathom  the  designs  of  God,  nor  sofTer 
an  indecorous  vow  to  escape  my  Iqka, 
but  I  thank  Him  for  having  substitated 
these  chains  for  the  intangible  fetteia  I 
have  worn  so  long." 

During  her  imprisonment  she  appean 
never  to  have  lost  her  serenity  of  mind. 
Not  a  complaint  escaped  her.     ''My 
cell  is  large  enough  for  a  chair  near  my 
bed,  where,  with  my  table  before  me,  I 
read,  draw,  and  write."    A  fellow-pria- 
oner  describes  her  as  always  cbeerftd, 
and  possessed  of  such  self-coatrol  that 
the  most  revolting  scenes  failed  to  dis- 
turb her.     In  the   conciergerie^  where 
were  mixed  women  of  quality  and  pet- 
ty thieves,  sisters  of  charity  and  cour- 
tezans,— where    pure«minded    women, 
mothers  and  daughters,  heard  the  vileat 
language  and  witnessed  the  most  rerolt- 
ing  scenes,  Madame  Roland  created  for 
herself  a  little  empire.    Her  cell  was  an 
asylum  of  peace.    When  she  went  into 
the  court,  her  very  presence  produced 
order,  and  abandoned  women,  whom  no 
punishment  could  tame,  became  gentle 
in   fear  of   displeasing  her.      To   the 
needy  she  gave  money,  to  all  counsel 
and  consolation.      When   taking    her 
daily  promenade,  the  poor  unfortunates 
would  press  around  her  as  if  she  were  a 
tutelary  divinity. 

One  who  was  her  companion  in  mis- 
fortune speaks  thus  of  her  beauty :  "  It 
was  not  the  well-shaped  hand  and  grace- 
ful figure,  not  the  liquid  eye  and  round- 
ed bust,  so  much  as  her  manner,  that 
won  hearts.  She  spoke  with  ease  and 
elegance,  giving  to  her  native  tongue 
the  rhythm  of  the  Italian.  To  this 
sweetness  of  voice  she  added  an  attrac- 
tion of  manner  and  a  countenance  full 
of  life,  holding  listeners  as  if  by  a  spell." 

Upon  the  morning  of  her  trial  she 
dressed  herself  with  unusual  care.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  white  muslin,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  fastened  by  a  black  vel- 
vet girdle.    Her  hair,  parted  so  as  to 
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show  hor  low,  brood  forehead,  ftll  in 
ringlets  on  her  shoulders.  She  was 
uncommonly  vivacious.  Holding  the 
tran  of  her  dress  in  one  hand  as  she 
wnlked  toward  the  prison  door,  sha 
gave  the  other  to  the  women  crowding 
around  her,  who  covered  it  with  kisses. 
She  could  not  he  certain  of  her  return, 
and  so  bade  adieu,  with  counsels  and 
gentle  admonitions,  to  all.  Foiilcuay, 
the  old  jailer,  as  he  turned  the  key, 
burst  into  tears.  She  whispered  to  her 
nearest  friend  in  the  prison,  "  Courage," 
and  passed  out  of  the  gates. 

She  waa  twice  before  the  Tribunal. 
The  clear  account  of  har  examination, 
pnitractcd  for  nine  hours,  which  she 
wrote  from  memory  on  the  evening  of 
the  firat  day,  corresponding  almost 
word  for  word  with  the  officio!  record, 
is  a  marvel  of  self-poasession.  The  At- 
torney-General, angry  that  he  could  not 
embarrass  her,  said  at  laat,  "  that  with 
such  a  babbler  the  trial  would  never 
end."  "  I  pardon  yonr  rudeneaa,"  she 
replied;  "you  can  condemn  me,  but  you 
cannot  destroy  my  good  conscience,  nor 
my  conviction  that  the  future  will 
jufltilif  me,  while  it  covers  you  with 
infamy," 

When  she  reentered  the  prison  after 
tlie  second  day,  her  eyea  were  red  with 
weeping.  In  passing  toward  her  cell, 
she  indicated,  by  on  expressive  sign,  that 
she  was  condemned  to  death.  Her  spir- 
its quickly  returned,  however,  and  she 
sat  conversing  with  her  usual  spright- 
lincss  until  her  name  was  called. 

It  was  4  P.  M.,  Novemlier  10,  17S3, 
when  the  tumbril,  carrying  herself  ond  n 
man  named  Lamorquo,  former  Director 
of  Assigoats,  aged  about  thirty-flve,  left 
the  Conciergeria  and  took  the  usual 
route  toward  the  place  of  execution. 
A.  crowd  followed,  shooting  her  name. 
Lamarqne  escited  her  pity  by  hia  un- 
manly fears,  and  true  to  her  woman's 
instincts,  though  ho  was  an  entire 
stronger,  she  addresued  him  encourag- 
ingly. Her  manner  during  the  ordeal 
of  this  terrible  hour,  while  tiie  mob 
were  heaping  upon  her  scandalons  out- 
rages, is  one  of  the  bravest  recollections 
of  the  Revolution.     Tissot,  writing  his 


history  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-seven,  ten 
years  afterward,  describes  the  Bceno  as 
the  most  impressive  he  ever  witnessed. 
"  Dresse-d  in  white,  with  rose-color  trim- 
minga,  the  day  being  bright  and  warm. 
she  sat  undemonstrative  as  the  cart 
fared  slowly  forward,  the  obscene  shouts 
producing  no  change  in  her  manner. 
There  was  high  color  in  her  face,  add- 
ing greatly  to  its  beauty."  Arrived  at 
the  gojllotino,  the  vehicle  was  backed 
to  the  steps.  "  Go  up  first,"  she  siud 
to  Lamarque,  "  you  have  not  the  coui^ 
age  to  see  mo  die  I "  "  Tou,  Madame, 
are  named  flt^t  in  the  warrant,"  replied 
Sampson.  "But  you  will  not  contend 
precedence  with  a  woman.  Monsieur  ) " 
she  rejoined,  and  her  companion  ascend- 
ed. Her  turn  came  in  a  moment.  As 
the;  bound  her  to  the  plank,  catching 
sight  of  the  great  statue  before  her,  she 
exclaimed,  "  O  Liberty,  how  they  mock 
thee  I "  and  the  axe  fell,* 

Her  husband  survived  her  only  five 
days.  Taking  leave  of  hia  friends,  one 
of  whom  furnished  him  b  sword-cane, 
on  the  evening  the  sad  news  reached 
him,  ho  went  out  on  the  Paris  road, 
turned  into  a  lane,  seated  himself,  and 
drove  the  st«el  into  bis  heart.  Hor 
lover,  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  from 
covert  to  covert,  lived  nearly  seven 
months  longer,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  a 
prey  to  wolves.  Her  friends,  the  Gi- 
rondists, wandering  over  mountMns 
and  through  deserts,  exposed  to  all  incle- 
mencies of  weather,otlen  ill,  and  without 
money,  food,  or  clothing,  nearly  all  per- 
ished within  the  year. 

Among  the  curious  phenomena  of 
that  day  was  that  of  indifference  to 
death.      Adam    Lux    prayed  that   hia 

•  Ciirljle,  In  lib  Fnamh  BevolulLon,  says  that 
MadaiDO  Holanil  rccjUOBttMl  "[or  Lumarabc'i  (£a- 
fnar^e'fl)  finkcf,  la  die  flnt."  Wo  ft^Te,  (henfor«. 
(he  text  of  TImoI  :  ■'  La  chartete  I'eUit  ■n61tS«, 
idDBB^e  ^  r^duUe  ooajte  ct  roidc  qui  coodulralt 
do  foa  plaDcher  i  La  platO'fbnDO  de  ]'«ch&Biud. 
Mfrdamo  Roland,  umit  do  son  droit  do  fonimo, 
pouToit  abt£^cr  un  npptlce  de  quetqua  minDlH. 
Idmuqufl,  'Uouloi  Ifl  piemier,  vouh 
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head  might  ftn  by  the  Bune  aze  that 
was  wet  with  Chailotte  Oordaj's  bloocL 
Da|xr6  desired  nothing  more  than  to  die 
with  his  Mends,  and  went  dnging  to 
the.scafibld.  Philippe  £galit6,  with 
the  chann  of  manner  that  never  forsook 
him,  begged  the  lavor  that  his  execu- 
tion should  not  be  postponed  tiU  even- 
ing. The  guillotine  was  a  lottery  from 
which  the  numbers  were  always  draw- 
ing; last  week  your  wife^s,  yesterday 
your  £Bither^  to-day  yours, — ^why  quar- 
rel with  the  ineyitable  ?    Akin  to  this 


indifSsrenoe  wae  Hm  d&mn  thai  gmr 
among  high  and  low  to  wHnew  tfai^ 
dally ezecautions.  Men  ^leftUn%  bigfti» 
wealtii,  wearing  the  red  oam  dowded 
with  the  masses  cloie  to  the  Tictlma^ 
that  no  eircnmstanoe  of  the  fafsagedy 
should  be  lost  It  ie  from  one  Of  tfeMsa 
that  we  hear  of  Madame  Bola«l\i  tofA- 
ness  on  the  seaffbld,  and  of  the  Jets  of 
blood  which.^nmg  from  her  haadlsaa 
body.  ^  Ainri  Impemtrmfimt  mtmrir  Im 
marfiyrB^ — U  mm§  ifHtmc^  un  h  eM  •■■0 
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A  MUSICAL  MYSTERY. 


Onx  ohilly,  windy  evening,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1881,  three  young 
men  sat  around  a  tall  ofBce^stove  in 
Mr.  Simon  ShrowdwelPs  establlAment, 
No.  807  Dyer-street,  in  the  town  of 
Boggsville. 

Mr.  Simon  Shrowdwell  was  a  model 
undertaker,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
the  most  exemplary  and  polite  of  sextons 
in  the  old  Dutch  diureh  just  round  the 
comer.  He  was  a  musical  man,  too, 
and  led  the  choir,  and  sang  in  the 
choruses  of  oratorios  that  were  some- 
times given  in  the  town*hall.  He  was 
a  smooth-shaven,  sleek  man,  dressed  in 
decorons  black,  wore  a  white  cravat, 
and  looked  not  unlike  a  second-hand 
copy  of  the  clergyman.  He  had  the 
fixed,  pleasant  expression  customary  to 
a  profession  whose  business  it  was  to 
look  sympathetic  on  grief,  especially  in 
rich  men^s  houses.  Still  it  was  a  kind 
expression ;  and  the  rest  of  his  features 
indicated  that  he  did  not  lack  firmness 
in  emergencies.  During  the  cholera 
season  of  the  year  aforesaid  he  had  done 
a  thriving  business,  and  had  considerably 
enlarged  his  store  and  his  supply  of 
ready-made  mortuary  furnishings.  His 
rooms  were  spacious  and  neat.  Bovra 
of  handsome  coffins,  of  various  sizes, 
stood  around  the  walls  in  shining  array, 
some  of  them  studded  with  silver-headed 
nails,  and  everything  about  the  estab- 
Ushment  looked  as  cheerfol  as  the  nature 
of  his  business  permitted. 


On  this  Deoember  evening  Ifir. 
Shrowdwell  and  his  wife,  whose  quar* 
ters  were  on  the  floor  above,  happened 
to  be  out  ^siting  soms  friends.  Hk 
young  man,  William  Spindles,  and  two 
of  his  friends  who  had  come  in  to  ke^ 
him  company,  sat  bj  the  ruddy  stove^ 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  chatting  as 
cheerily  sa  if  these  cases  for  the  dead 
that  surrounded  them  were  simply  on»« 
mental  panels.  Gas  at  that  time  hadn^ 
been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Boggs- 
ville; but  a  cheerftd  Argand-lamp  did 
its  best  to  light  up  the  shop. 

Their  talk  was  gay  and  airy,  about  all 
sorts  of  small  matters ;  and  people  who 
passed  the  street- window  looked  in  and 
smiled  to  see  the  contrast  between  the 
social  smoking  and  chatting  of  these 
youngsters  and  the  grim  but  neat  pro* 
prieties  of  their  environment. 

One  of  the  young  men  had  smoked 
out  his  pipe,  and  rapped  it  three  times 
on  the  stove,  to  knock  out  the  ashes. 

There  was  an  answering  knocking— 
somewhere  near ;  bnt  it  didn't  seem  to 
come  from  the  street-door.  They  were 
a  little  startled,  and  Spindles  oaUed  out : 

"  Oome  in  I " 

Again  came  the  rapping,  in  another 
part  of  the  room. 

'*  Oome  in  I "  roared  Spindles,  getting 
up  and  laying  his  pipe  down. 

The  street-door  slowly  opened,  and  in 
fl^ed  a  tall,  thin  man.  He  was  a 
stranger.     He  wore  a  tall,  broad-brin»- 
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ined  bat,  and  a  long,  Osrl,  old -fasti  ioned 
oloak.  nis  eyes  were  Bnnkeu,  bin  face 
OAdaTeroas,  his  handa  long  and  bon^. 

Ee  came  fkirward.  *'  1  wiali  to  bh  Mr. 
Slirowdwell." 

"Ha  M  out,"«^d  Spindles.  "Oan  1 
do  anftiiiDg  fur  yon  t " 

■'  I  would  rather  soe  Mr,  Shrowdwell," 
enii]  tlie  Btranger. 

"  Ho  will  not  bo  home  till  late  this 
eveuing.  If  joa  have  aaj  mesBage>  I 
cun  deliver  it ;  or  you  will  fiod  him  bare 
in  the  morning." 

Thesiranger heBitaled,  "  Perbftps jon 
can  do  it  as  well  as  Shrowdwell  ...  I 
w&Dt  n  coffin." 

"All  right,"  eaid  Spindles;  "step  this 
way,  plensa.  Is  it  for  a  grown  person  or 
a  ohild)  Perhaps  ;oa  can  find  sonie- 
ihiDg  Iiere  that  will«ait  jou.  For  some 
rclatire,  I  presnme  ? " 

"No,  CO,  no!  I  have  no  relatives," 
said  the  Btrnnger.  Thcu,  io  a  hoarse 
whisper:  "ICt/armytel/!" 

Spindles  started  baok,  and  looked  nt 
his  friends.  He  had  been  used  to  cus- 
tomers' orderiog  ooiQas ;  but  tliis  was 
something  now.  lie  looked  bard  at  the 
pale  strnngei'.  A  queer,  nnoomfor table 
obill  crept  orer  him.  As  lie  glanced 
around,  the  lamp  seemed  to  be  burning 
very  dimly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  yon  are  in 
enrncstt  "  he  stnmmered.  And  yet,  he 
[liooght,  tbis  isu't  a  business  to  joke 
about. ...  He  looked  at  the  ruysteinnus 
Btrunger  again,  and  aaid  to  himself: 
"  Perhaps  lie's  deranged — poor  man  1  " 

Mennwbile  the  visitor  was  looking 
arnund  at  tlie  rows  of  coffins  shining 
gloomily  in  ibe  lamp  light.  Hut  be  soon 
turned  about,  and  said : 

"  These  won't  do.  Tboy  are  not  the 
right  shape  or  size.  ,  . .  i'ou  mvtt  meat- 
uremefoTaat!" 

"Yon  don't  mean — "  gasped  Spindles, 
"  Oome,  this  is  carrying  a  joke  too  far." 

"  I  am  not  joking,"  Bald  the  stranger ; 
"  I  never  joke,  I  want  jou  to  take  my 
measure. .  . .  And  I  want  it  made  of  a 
partiuolar  shape." 

Spindles  looked  Cowurd  the  stove. 
HIb  companions  bod  heard  part  of  the 
oonveraation,  ttod,  gazing  oervonsly  at 


each  otlier,  t^ey  bad  pat  on  Uieir  hats 
and  overcoats,  pocketed  their  pipea,  and 
taken  French  leave. 

Spindles  found  himself  alone  with  the 
cadaverouB  Btraoger,  and  feeling  very 
queer.  He  began  to  sny  that  the  gentle- 
man had  better  come  in  the  morning, 
when  Mr.  Shrowdwell  was  in— Shrowd- 
well nnderstood  this  business.  Bnt  the 
stranger  fixed  his  oold  black  eyes  on 
him,  and  whispered : 

"I  can't  wait.  Ton.  must  do  it— to- 
night. . .  .     Oome,  take  my  messure! " 

Spindles  was  held  by  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion, and  mechanicDlly  set  aboat  taking 
his  measure,  as  a  tailor  would  hare  ilono 
for  a  coat  and  troufers. 

"  Have  you  finished  ? "  eaid  the  stran- 
ger. 

"Y — y — es.  bit;  that  will  do,"  said 
Spindles.  "What  name  did  yon  say, 
sir?" 

"  No  matter  about  my  name.  1  have 
no  name.  Yet  I  might  have  had  one,  if 
the  fates  had  permitted.  Now  for  the 
style  of  the  ootEn  I  want.'' 

And  taking  a  pencil  and  card  from  his 
pocket,  he  made  a  rough  draft  of  what 
he  wanted.  And  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
ing appeared  to  burn  in  the  dark  like 
phospboruB. 

"I  must  have  a  lid  bhiI  binge; — bo, 
you  see — and  a  lock  on  Ihe  intide,  and 
plenty  of  room  for  my  arms.'' 

"Allr — r — ight,"BnidSpindleB;"  we'll 
make  it.  But  it's  not  uiaotly  in  onr  line 
— lo  m— m— ake  co— co — coffins  in  Ibis 
stylo."  And  the  youth  stared  at  the 
drairing.  It  was  for  all  Ibe  world  like 
a  violoncello- case. 

"When  can  I  have  itT*  said  the 
stranger,  paying  no  attention  to  Spin- 
dles' remark. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,  I  snp — p — ose. 
But  I— will  have  lo— ask  Shrowdwell— 

"  I  want  it  three  days  from  now.  HI 
call  for  it  about  this  time  Friday  even- 
ing. But  as  yon  don't  know  iiic,  I'll  pay 
in  advance.  This  will  cover  all  expenses, 
1  think,"  prnilucing  a  (50  bankoate. 

"  Certainly,"  stammered  Spindles. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  particular  about 
the  lid  and  the  locki.  I  was  burivd  once 
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before,  yon  see ;  and  this  time  I  want  to 
have  my  own  way.  I  have  one  coffin^ 
bat  it^s  too  small  for  me.  I  keep  it  un- 
der my  bed,  and  use  it  for  a  trunk. 
Good-evening.  Friday  night — remem- 
ber ! " 

Spindles  thought  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  his  forgetting  it.  Bat  he  didn't 
relish  the  idea  of  seeing  him  again,  espe- 
cially at  night.  "However,  Shrowd- 
well  will  be  here  then,"  he  said. 

When  the  mysterious  stranger  had 
gone,  Spindles  put  the  bankbill  in  his 
pocket-book,  paced  up  and  down,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  wished  Shrowd- 
well  would  come  home. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "it's  only  a 
crazy  man.  And  jet  what  made  the 
lamp  burn  so  dim  ?  And  what  strange 
raps  those  were  before  he  entered  I  And 
that  drawing  with  a  phosphoric  pencil  I 
And  how  like  a  dead  man  he  looked  I 
Pshaw  1   I'll  smoke  another  pipe." 

And  he  sat  down  by  the  stove,  with 
his  back  to  the  coffins.  At  last  the 
town-clock  struck  nine,  and  he  shut  up 
the  shop,  glad  to  get  away  and  go  home. 

Next  morning  he  told  Shrowdwell  the 
story,  handed  him  the  $50  bankbill  as 
corroboration,  and  showed  him  the 
drawing,  the  lines  of  which  were  very 
faint  by  daylight.  Shrowdwell  took  the 
money  gleefully,  and  locked  it  in  his 
safe. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  affair, 
Mr.  Shrowdwell?"  Spindles  asked. 

"  This  is  some  poor  deranged  gentle- 
man, Spindle.  I  have  made  coffins  for 
deranged  men — but  this  is  something 
unusual — ba!  ha  I— for  a  man  to  come 
and  order  his  own  coffin,  and  be  meas- 
ured for  it!  This  is  a  new  and  inter- 
esting case,  Spindles — one  that  I  think 
has  never  como  within  my  experience. 
But  let  me  see  that  drawing  again.  How 
faint  it  is.  I  must  put  on  my  specs. 
Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a  big  fiddle-case 
—  a  double-bass  box.  He's  probably 
some  poor  distracted  musician,  and  has 
taken  this  strange  fancy  into  his  head — 
perhaps  imagines  himself  a  big  fiddle — 
eh.  Spindles?"  And  he  laughed  softly 
at  his  own  conceit.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  this 
is  a  queer  case — and  a  fiddle-case,  too— - 


ha!  ba  I     But  we  most  set  ^bont  fulfill- 
ing his  order." 

By  Friday  noon  the  coffin  of  the  new 
pattern  was  finished.  All  the  workmen 
were  mystified  about  it,  and  nearly  all 
cracked  jokes  at  its  queer  shape.  Bat 
Spmdles  was  very  grave.  As  the  hoar 
approached  when  the  stranger  was  to 
call  for  it,  he  became  more  and  more 
agitated.  He  would  have  liked  to  be 
away,  and  yet  his  curiosity  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  nervousness.  He  asked  his 
two  friends  to  come  in,  and  they  agreed 
to  do  so,  on  Spindles'  promise  to  go  first 
to  an  oyster  saloon  and  order  something 
hot  to  fortify  their  courage.  They  didn*t 
say  anything  about  this  to  Shrowdwell, 
for  he  was  a  temperance  man  and  a 
sexton. 

They  sat  around  the  blazing  stove,  all 
four  of  them,  waiting  for  the  insane  man 
to  appear.  It  wanted  a  few  minates  of 
eight. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  lamp  ?  '* 
said  Shrowdwell.  "  How  dim  it  burns  I 
It  wants  oil." 

"  I  filled  it  to-day,"  said  Spindles. 

"I  feel  a  chill  all  down  my  back," 
said  Barker. 

"  And  there's  that  rapping  again,"  said 
O'Brien. 

There  was  a  rapping,  as  if  underneath 
the  floor.  Then  it  seemed  to  come  from 
the  coffins  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  ; 
then  it  was  at  the  window  panes,  and  at 
last  at  the  door.  They  all  looked  be- 
wildered, and  thought  it  very  strange. 

Presently  the  street  door  opened  slow- 
ly. They  saw  no  one,  but  heard  a  deep 
sigh. 

"Pshaw,  it's  only  the  wind,"  said 
Shrowdwell,  and  rose  to  shut  the  do  »r 
— when  right  before  them  stood  the  ca- 
daverous stranger.  They  were  all  so 
startled  that  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

"I  have  come  for  my  coffin,"  the 
stranger  said,  in  a  sepulchral  whisper. 
"Is  it  done?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Shrowdwell.  "It's 
all  ready.     Where  shall  we  send  it  ? " 

"  I  take  it  with  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  the  same  whisper.     "  Where  is  it  f  " 

"  But  it's  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry,** 
said  the  undertaker. 
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^^H       "Tlial'B  a\j  affair,"  ho  answered. 
^H       "Well,  of  course  70a  ore  the  beet 
^^1     judge  whether  jon  can  carr;  it  or  not. 

But  perhaps  jou  hove  &  oort  ontaide,  or 

n  porter  I " 
Ail  tills  wiiila  the  lamp  had  burned  so 

tilim  that  tiie;  couldn't  aee  the  features 
of  the  unknown.  But  fiuddenlj,  as  lio 
drew  nearer,  it  flared  up  with  a  sudden 
blaze,  as  if  possessed,  and  thej  saw  tliat 
hJH  fuee  was  like  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
At  the  (iQine  instant  an  old  oat  \Thioh  had 
been  purring  qnietly  hv  the  hIoto — usu- 
ally the  most  grave  and  dooorons  of  tab- 
bies— started  up  oud  glared,  and  then 
sprang  to  the  liirthest  jiart  of  the  rouoi, 
her  toil  pnffed  out  to  twioe  its  ordinary 

They  said  nothing,  but  drew  buck  and 
let  him  pass  toward  the  strange-looking 
oolfin,  lie  glided  toward  it,  and  taking 
it  under  bis  arm,  as  if  it  were  no  heavier 
than  Q  small  bosket,  moved  toward  the 
dour,  which  seemed  to  open  of  ita  own 
accord,  and  he  vanished  into  the  street. 

"Lot's  follow  hiio,"  said  the  under- 
taker, "  and  see  where  he's  going.  You 
know  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  I've 
seen  too  many  dead  bodies  for  that.  TIilh 
is  some  crazy  gentleman,  depend  on  it; 
and  we  ought  to  see  that  he  doesn't  do 
himself  nny  liarm.     Gomel" 

The  three  young  men  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  foUoniog  this  stranger  in  the 
dork,  whether  he  were  living  or  dead. 
And  yet  they  liked  no  better  being  left 
in  the  dimly-lighted  room  among  the 
coffins.  So  they  ell  sallied  out,  and 
caught  0  glimpse  of  the  visitor,  Just  turn- 
ing the  corner. 
They  walked  quickly  iu  that  direction. 
"He's  going  te the  church,"  said  Spin- 
dles. "No,  bo's  turning  toward  the 
I  graveyard.  See,  be  hna  gono  right 
through  the  iron  gatel  And  yet  it  was 
locked  I  He  has  disappeared  among  the 
"  We'll  wait  here  at  this  corner,  and 
watch,"  said  fihrowdweil. 
They  waited  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
but  saw  no  more  of  him.  They  then 
advanced  and  peered  through  the  iron 
railings  of  the  cemetery.  The  moon  was 
bidden  in  clouds,  whioh  drifted  in  great 
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masses  across  the  sky,  into  wiuch  rose 
the  toll,  dim  chiircii  steeple.  The  tvind 
blow  drearily  among  the  leoHesa  trees  of 
the  burial  ground.  They  ihuuglit  they 
saw  a  dark  figure  moving  down  toward 
the  northwest  corner.  Theo  they  heard 
some  of  the  vault  doors  creak  open  and 
shut  with  a  heavy  thud. 

"  Those  are  the  tombs  of  the  musi- 
cians," whispered  the  undertaker.  "  1 
have  seen  several  of  our  Handel-and- 
Hayden  Society  buried  there — two  of 
them,  yon  remember,  were  taken  off  by 
cholera  last  summer,  Ali  well,  in  the 
midst  of  lil'eweare  in  death;  we  none  of 
us  know  when  we  shall  be  token.  1  have 
ft  lot  there  myself,  and  expect  to  lay  iiiy 
bones  in  it  some  day." 

Presently  strange  sennds  were  beard, 
seeming  to  come  from  the  corner  spoken 
of.  They  were  like  the  coufosed  tanlng 
of  an  orchestra  before  a  eoncert — with 
discords  and  chromatic  runs,  np  and 
down,  from  at  least  twenty  instruments, 
but  oil  muffled  and  pent  in,  as  if  tmder 
ground. 

Yet,  thonght  the  undertaker,  this  may 
be  only  the  wind  in  the  trees.  "  I 
wish  themoon  would  come  out,"  lie  said, 
"so  we  could  see  something.  Anyhow, 
I  think  it's  a  Ohristion  dnty  to  go  in 
there,  and  see  alter  that  poor  man.  He 
may  have  token  a  notion,  yoD  know,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  bis  big  fiddle-case,  and 
we  ought  to  see  that  ho  don't  do  himself 
any  injury.     Come,  will  yon  go?" 

"  Not  I,  thank  you — nor  1 — nor  I,"  said 
they  oil.  "We  are  going  home — we've 
had  enoDgh  of  this." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  undertaker. 
"  As  you  please ;  I'll  go  alone," 

Mr.  Shrowdivell  was  a  veritable  Sad- 
ducee.  He  believed  in  death  firmly. 
The  only  resurrection  he  aoknewledgeil 
was  the  resnrrcction  of  a  tangible  body 
at  some  far-off  Judgment  Day.  He  had 
no  fear  of  ghosts.  But  this  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  reasoning  with  Lim, 
as  temperament,  and  the  constant  con- 
tact with  lifeless  bodies. 

"When  a  man'a  dead,"  said  Shrowd- 
well,  "  he's  dead,  I  take  iL  /  never 
see  a  man  or  woman  come  to  life  again. 
Don't  the  Seriplu  res  say  'Dust  to  dust') 
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It's  true  that  with  the  Lord  nothing  is 
impossible,  and  at  the  last  day  be  will 
summon  bis  elect  to  meet  him  in  the 
clonds ;  but  that's  a  mystery.'' 

And  yet  he  oonldn't  acooont  for  this 
mysterious  visitor  passing  through  the 
tall  iron  railings  of  the  gate— if  he  real- 
ly did  pass— for  after  all  it  may  have 
been  an  ocular  illusion. 

But  he  determined  to  go  in  and  see 
what  be  could  see.  He  bad  the  key  of 
the  cemetery  in  his  pocket  He  opened 
the  iron  gate  and  passed  in,  while  the 
other  men  stood  at  a  distance.  They 
knew  the  sexton  was  proof  against  spirits 
of  all  sorts,  airy  or  liqnid;  and  after 
waiting  a  little,  they  concluded  to  go 
home,  for  the  night  was  cold  and  dreary 
— and  ghost  or  no  ghost,  they  couldn't 
do  much  good  there. 

As  Shrowdwell  approached  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  graveyard,  he  heard 
those  singular  musical  sounds  again. 
They  seemed  to  come  from  the  vaults 
and  graves,  but  they  mingled  so  with 
the  rush  and  moaning  of  the  wind,  that 
he  still  thought  be  might  be  mistaken. 

In  the  farthest  corner  there  stood  a 
large  old  family  vault.  It  had  belonged 
to  a  family  with  an  Italian  name,  the 
last  member  of  which  had  been  buried 
there  many  years  ago^and  since  then 
had  not  been  opened.  The  vines  and 
shrubbery  had  grown  around  and  over 
it,  partly  concealing  it. 

As  be  approached  it,  Shrowdwell  ob- 
served with  amazement  that  the  door 
was  open,  and  a  dense  phosphorescent 
light  lit  up  the  interior. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "the  poor  insane 
gentleman  has  contrived  somehow  to 
get  a  key  to  this  vault,  and  bos  gone  in 
there  to  commit  suicide,  and  bury  him- 
self in  his  queer  coffin — ond  save  the  ex- 
pense of  having  an  undertaker.  I  must 
save  him,  if  possible,  from  such  a  fate." 

As  he  stood  deliberating  he  heard  the 
musical  sounds  again.  They  came  not 
only  from  the  vault,  but  from  all  around. 
There  was  the  hoarse  groaning  of  a 
double-bass,  answered  now  and  then 
by  a  low  muffled  wail  of  horns  and  a 
scream  of  flutes,  mingled  with  the  pa- 
thetic complainings  of  a  violin.  Shrowd- 


well began  to  think  he  was  dreaming; 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  his  ears  to  see 
if  he  were  awake.  After  considerable 
tuning  and  running  np  and  down  the 
scales,  the  instruments  fell  into  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  Double  Baas  in  Beet- 
hoven's celebrated  song — 

In  qoMta  temba  oMnn* 

Lasdarmi  rlpoter  I 
Qnando  vivero,  ingnte, 

Dovevi  a  me  penaar. 
Lasda  ohe  Pombra  ignado 

Oodangl  in  paoe  aimer— 
E  non  bagnar  mle  oenaro 

D'inntileveUenl 

The  tone  was  as  if  the  air  were  played 
on  the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  instm- 
ment,  and  yet  was  so  weirdly  and  so 
wonderfully  like  a  human  voice,  that 
Shrowdwell  felt  as  if  he  had  got  into 
some  enchanted  circle.  As  the  solo 
drew  to  its  conclusion,  the  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  in  it  broke  into  sobs,  and 
ended  in  a  deep  groan. 

But  the  undertaker  summoned  np  his 
courage,  and  determined  to  probe  this 
mystery  to  the  bottom.  Ooming  nearer 
the  vault  and  looking  in,  what  should 
he  see  but  the  big  musical  coffin  of  the 
cadaverous  stranger  lying  just  inside  the 
entrance  of  the  tomb. 

The  undertaker  was  convinced  that 
the  strange  gentleman  was  the  perform- 
er of  the  solo.  But  where  was  the  in- 
strument? He  mustered  courage  to 
speak,  and  was  about  to  offer  some  com- 
forting and  encouraging  words.  But  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  lid  of 
the  musical  coffin,  which  had  been  open, 
slammed  to,  so  suddenly,  that  the  sexton 
jumped  back  three  feet,  and  came  near 
tumbling  over  a  tombstone  behind  hinu 
At  the  same  time  the  dim  phosphores- 
cent light  in  the  vault  was  extinguished, 
and  there  was  another  groan  from  the 
double-bass  in  the  coffin.  The  sexton 
determined  to  open  the  case.  He  stooped 
over  it  and  listened.  Ue  thought  he 
heard  inside  a  sound  like  putting  a  key 
into  a  padlock.  "  He  mustn't  lock  him- 
self in,"  he  said,  and  instantly  wrenched 
open  the  cover. 

Immediately  there  was  a  noise  like 
the  snapping  of  strings  and  the  cracking 
of  light  wood— then  a  strange  sizzling 
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■onnd — and  ttieo  a  loud  sxplosion.  And 
the  iindertaker  laj  genselesa  on  th« 
ground. 

Mrs.  SIiTOwdivell  waited  for  her  hns- 
bnnd  till  n  lata  liotir,  but  be  did  not 
return.  She  pew  very  nniions,  and  at 
last  daWnnined  to  put  on  her  bouuet 
and  sbawl  and  stop  over  to  Mr.  8pm- 
dl«a' boarding-hoiifle  to  know  where  he 
could  be.  That  joaog  gentleman  vaa 
ju8t  about  retiring,  in  a  verj  nervgus 
etate,  after  having  taken  a  Btrong  nipper 
of  brandy  and  water  to  restore  hia  equa- 
nitnil;.  Mrs.  Shrowdwell  stated  her 
aniieties,  and  Spindles  told  hor  aome- 
thing  of  tfie  occurrences  of  the  eroning. 
She  then  urged  him  to  go  at  onoe  to  a 
police  station  and  obtain  two  or  three 
of  iho  town  watchmen  to  visit  the  grave- 
yard with  lanterns  and  pistols;  which, 
allcr  some  delay  and  demnrring  on  ilie 
part  of  the  guardians  of  the  night,  and  a 
promise  of  a  reward  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Sbrowdwell,  they  consented  to  do. 

After  Bome  searchuig  the  watcbmen 
found  the  vault,  and  in  front  of  it  poor 
Slirowdtrcll  lying  on  bis  bat^  in  n 
itenselesB  state.  _  They  sent  for  a  physi- 
cian, who  ttdminlBtcred  soma  stimulants, 
and  gradually  brongUt  him  to  Lis  senses, 
and  upon  his  logg.  He  couldn't  give 
any  clear  account  of  the  adventure.  The 
vault  door  was  closed,  and  the  moon- 
light lay  calm  upon  the  white  stones,  and 
no  sounds  were  heard  hut  the  wind, 
now  softly  purring  among  the  pines  and 

They  got  him  hom«,  and,  to  hia  wife's 
joy,  found  him  uninjured.  He  mmte 
iigiit  of  the  affair— told  her  of  the  fifty- 
doUar  note  he  bad  received  for  the 
musical  coffin,  and  soon  fall  soundly 
asleep. 

Next  morning  lie  went  to  his  iron  safe 
to  reassure  himself  about  the  fifty-dollar 
bill — for  be  lind  had  an  uncanny  dream 
abont  iL  To  hia  amazement  and  grief 
it  was  £one,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
piece  of  charred  paper. 

The  nndertaker  lost  himself  in  endless 
epeoulations  about  this  strange  adven- 
tore,  and  began  to  think  there  was  dia- 
bolical witchcraft  in  the  whole  bosinacB, 
■iraU. 


One  day,  howeyer,  lookiug  over  the 

parish  record,  lie  came  npon  some  facte 
with  regard  to  the  ItaLan  family  who 
hsd  owned  that  Tault.  On  coniparing 
these  notes  with  the  TcminiscencaB  of 
one  or  two  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
Bogg«vil!e,  be  made  out  something  liica 
the  following  history : 

Signor  Domerioo  Pietri,  an  Italian 
exile  of  noble  family,  bad  lived  in  that 
town  some  fifty  years  since.  He  was  of 
an  nosocio).  morose  diBpusiiiori,  and  very 
proud.  Hia  income  was  small,  and  liis 
only  son  Ludovico,  who  had  decided 
musical  talent,  determined  to  seek  bis 
fortune  in  the  larger  cities,  as  a  per- 
former on  the  double-bass.  It  was  said 
his  execution  on  the  harmonie  noUt  was 
something  marvellous.  But  bis  fatlier 
opposed  his  course,  either  from  moiiveB 
of  family  pride  or  wishing  liim  to  en- 
gage in  commerce ;  and  one  day,  during 
an  angry  dispnte  with  him,  baniHlied  liim 
from  Ills  bouse. 

Very  little  was  known  of  Ludovico 
Pieiri.  lie  lived  a  wandering  life,  and 
snfTored  from  poverty.  FinuUy  all  trace 
was  lost  of  liira.  The  old  man  died,  and 
was  buried,  olong  with  other  lelatives, 
in  the  Italian  vault.  The  authorities  of 
the  Dutch  Oliurcli  had  permitted  this, 
on  Signor  Domerico's  renouncing  Ro- 
manism, and  Jinning  the  Protestants. 

Hut  there  was  a  story  told  of  a  per- 
former on  the  double-bass,  who  played 
such  wild,  passionate  ransie,  and  with 
such  skill,  that  in  hia  lonely  garret,  one 
night,  the  devil  appeared,  and  offered 
him  a  great  bag  of  gold  for  his  big  M-  ' 
die — proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  sign  a  contract  that  lie  would 
not  play  any  more  during  huUfetime— 
except  at  bis  (tbo  fiend's)  bidding,  The 
musician  being  very  poor  accepted  the 
offer  and  signed  the  contract,  and  tlie 
devil  vanished  with  his  big  fiddle.  But 
afterward  the  poor  musician  repented 
the  step  ho  hud  token,  and  took  il  fi  to 
heart  that  he  became  insane  and  died. 

Now,  whether  this  atrongo  visitor  to 
Mr.  Sbrowdwell's  coffin  eBtablishmeut, 
who  walked  the  earth  in  this  unhappy 
frame  of  mind,  woi  a  livo  man,  or  tlio 
ghost  of  tlie  poor  maniuo,  was  a  question 
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which  could  not  he  aatisfactorilj  set-  And  as  for  the  undertaker,  he  W9mmuh 

tied.  a  hopeless  soeptio  all  hk  lifo,  thai  he  at 

Some  hopeless  nnhelievers  said  that  last  came  to  the  oondosion  that  he  BPUMt 

the  strange  hig  fiddle-case  was  a  hoz  of  have  heen  dreaming,  whea  he  had  tiiat 


nitro-gljcerine  or  fdlminating  powder,  adventure  in  the  graToyard;  and  thia  not- 

or  an  infernal  machine ;  while  others  as  withstanding  William  Spindka'  repeated 

firmly  helieved  that  there  was  something  declarations,  and  those  of  the  two  other 

supernatural   and  uncanny   ahout  the  young  men  (none  of  whom  aooomrpanied 

affair,   hut  ventured   no  philosophical  Shrowdwellinthiavi^t),thateTex7thuig 

theory  in  the  case.  happened  just  as  I  have  related.  IL 
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THE  APPBOAOH  OF  AGE. 

QosfE  are  the  friends  my  boyhood  knew. 

Gone  threescore  years  since  childhood's  mom ; 

A  lonely  stalk  I  stand  where  grew 

And  proudly  waved  the  Summer  com. 

Scanning  the  record  of  my  years 

How  blank,  how  meagre  seems  the  page, 
How  small  the  sum  of  good  appears 
.  Wrought  by  these  hands  from  yonth  to  age. 

Yet,  'midst  the  toils  and  cares  of  life,) 

Pve  tried  to  keep  a  cheerfhl  heart  ;^  * 

To  curb  my  fiercer  passions'  strife. 
And  as  a  man  to  act  my  part 

And  I  repine  not  at  my  lot, 

Glad  to  have  lived  in  times  like  these. 
When  mystic  cords  of  human  thought 

Bind  realm  to  realm  across  the  seas. 

When  this  dear  land,  Timers  latest  birth, 
Smites  every  chain  from  human  hands, 

And  'midst  the  nations  of  the  earth 
The  greatest,  freest,  noblest  stands. 

When  progress  in  material  things 

Leads  upward  immaterial  mind. 
And  into  nearer  prospect  brings 

The  perfect  life  of  all  mankind. 

Kindly,  as  yet,  life's  autumn  sun 

Gilds  the  green  precincts  of  my  home ; 

Softly,  though  fast,  the  moments  run, 
And  fleeting  seasons  go  and  come. 

Yet  nearer  moans  the  wintry  blast. 
The  chilling  wind  of  Age  that  blows, 

Through  darkening  storms  with  cloud  o'eroaat, 
With  blinding  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 
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Ho  I  gleaner  on  lifers  wintrj  lea, 
I  hear  thy  steps  'mid  rastling  leaves, 

And  soon  this  withered  stalk  will  be 

Close  garnered  with  the  autumn  sheaves. 

And  Uien  will  He,  beneath  whose  eye 
Each  act  of  right  and  wrong  appears, 

Aught  of  untarnished  grain  descry 
Among  these  husks  of  wasted  years  ? 

Haply  these  mustering  clouds  that  lower 
On  the  low  sky  in  seeming  wrath 

May  vanish,  and  life's  sunset  hour 
Shed  a  calm  radiance  o'er  my  path. 

Then  may  the  clear  horizon  bring 
Those  glorious  summits  to  the  eye, 

Where,  flanked  by  fields  of  endless  Spring, 
The  Cities  of  the  BlessM  lie. 
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In  the  Spring,  Eirene  left  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mallane  and  went  to  live  with 
her  friend,  Tilda  Stade,  in  the  family  of 
Brother  Goodlove,  John  Mallane's  fore- 
man. From  the  advent  of  the  store  and 
the  pictures,  Eirene  felt  that  she  must 
go  away  from  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
lane, for  she  had  every  reason  to  feel 
that  she  was  only  a  tolerated  member 
of  that  lady's  household. 

'*  She  dislikes  me,"  said  the  child,  ^*  be- 
cause she  thinks  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
myself  more  than  Ood  intended  I  should 
be.  And  she  thinks  that  is  the  trouble 
with  all  my  poor  family,  that  we  are  not 
contented  with  our  condition,  and  yet 
are  not  efficient  enough  to  better  it. 
*  Poor  and  shiftless,'  she  called  us ;  that 
sounds  hard.  Poor  father  don't  know 
how  to  get  on,  but  he  has  always  work- 
ed hard ;  sowed,  and  others  hare  reap- 
ed his  harvests.  Oh,  if  he  could  only 
get  on  well  once !  But  I  must  go  away 
from  here.  It  hurts  me  to  stay  where 
I  am  not  wanted.  Father  thought  it 
would  be  80  nice  for  me  to  live  here,  be- 
cause Mr.  Mallane  seemed  so  pleasant 
you  Y — 37 


Mr.  Mallane  is  pleasant ;  he  doesn't  seem 
to  think  so  poorly  of  us.  I  noticed  he 
was  very  kind  to  father  the  other  day ; 
urged  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  I  said 
nothing,  because  I  feared  that  Mrs.  Mal- 
lane would  not  like  it.  I  will  go  to  the 
boarding-house.  I  hare  dreaded  to  go 
there  because  it  is  so  noisy.  But  I  will 
give  up  my  French.  I  can  give  it  up, 
although  I  like  it  so  well.  I  never  stud- 
ied it  because  I  thought  it  fine,  but  be- 
cause I  love  the  language.  I  will  tell 
Tilda,  to-morrow,  and  see  if  I  can  room 
with  her." 

Ti|da  Stade  worked  next  to  Eirene 
in  the  shop.  She  was  a  good  girl — a 
zealous  Methodist,  whose  piety  held  her 
apart  from  her  more  rude  and  boister- 
ous companions.  Although  she  regard- 
ed Eirene  as  an  unconverted  sinner,  still 
«  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bonds  of 
iniquity,"  she  had  -become  personally 
warmly  attached  to  her.  Her  gentle- 
ness and  refinement,  showing  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  many  of  those 
around  her,  wre  very  attraetlTe  to 
Tilda,  and  from  the  flzst  she  establish- 
ed herself  as  the  ancompromhdng  friend 
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of  the  new  hand  upon  every  possible 
occasion. 

'  When  Eirene  told  her  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  the  house  of  Mr.  Mallane, 
she  replied  that  she  was  glad  of  it,  and 
there  was  something  better  in  store  for 
her  than  that  wicked  boarding-house, 
where  she  herself  could  scarcely  find  a 
moment^s  quiet  for  secret  meditation 
and  prayer.  Brother  Goodlove  had  of" 
fered  her  the  front  chamber  in  his  house, 
and  she  had  only  been  waiting  to  find 
a  quiet  girl  to  share  it  with  her,  so  that 
she  could  afford  to  take  it. 

Eirene,  who  had  a  terror  of  the  board- 
ing-house, was  made  quite  happy  by 
this  proposition. 

Thus,  one  May  evening  not  long  after, 
Brother  €k>odlove  himself  carried  her 
small  trunk  across  the  street  to  his  story- 
and-Srhalf  house,  which  stood  in  a  gay 
little  garden  beside  the  shops.  Eirene 
followed,  carrying  Moses  Loplolly's  par- 
rot, which,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  she 
had  named  Momo.  Momo  was  as  pret- 
ty and  prating  as  ever,  and,  greatly  to 
Eirene^s  discomfiture,  went  out  of  the 
house  crying :  ^*  Paul  I  Paul  I  Pretty 
BCTiet  Mother!  mother  I  no  you  don't  I 
Pretty  Paul  I » 

Mrs.  Mallane  had  never  objected  to 
the  presence  of  Momo,  because  he  af- 
forded much  amusement  to  the  children. 
He  had  a  remarkably  facile  tongue  even 
for  a  parrot,  and  caught  new  words 
and  phrases  from  the  little  ones  every 
day.  Tabitha  Mallane  had  heard  him 
sing  out  "PauV  hundreds  of  times, 
but  it  never  sounded  as  it  did  to-night, 
coming  back  through  the  street,  and 
even  from  Brother  Goodlove^s  door. 
8he  stood  in  the  open  window,  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  watching  Eirene's 
departure.  And  as  she  heard  the  par- 
rot's cry,  her  whole  face  darkened. 

*'  Oh,  the  hateful  huzzy,  to  teach  the 
bird  such  talk  as  that  I  And  sheUl 
hang  the  little  wretch  in  her  window, 
to  call  my  boy  in,  will  she  I " 

"Mother  I  mother  1  no  you  don't  I" 
screamed  the  parrot. 

"  She  taught  it  that  ii^y  own  house  I " 

Tabitha  Mallane,  in  her  anger,  was 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  fiact  that  Momo 
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had  learned  this  predons  bit  of  tatiie 
(torn  her  yonngest  son,  her  own  Uitto 
impish  Jack, 

^  Well,  she's  gone,"  the  mother  nfent 
on,  "  out  of  my  house,  at  Uamt^  bat  only 
across  the  street  8he  is  conning;  £be 
knows  that  she  wHl  have  a  better  dumoe 
to  see  him  there  than  here.  Bat  yoo 
have  a  long  head,  young  lady,  if  yoa 
think  you  will  outwit  me." 

If  Tftbitha  MaUane's  hate  had  allow- 
ed her  reason  any  action,  her  own  good 
sense  would  have  told  her  that  aU  her 
accusations  were  fidse.    She  knew  bet- 
ter even  when  she  made  themu     She 
knew  enough  of  tiie  simplicity  of  this 
girl's  nature,  to  know  that  she  had  laid 
no  traps  to  entice  her  son ;  that  all  each 
devices  were  unknown  to  her  thoughts. 
She  knew,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  die 
only  hated  Eirene  because  there  was 
that  in  her  face  and  in  her  nature  which 
would  be  attractive  to  Paul ;  that  she 
hated  her  because  she  was  lerely,  and 
because  her  loveliness  was  in  the  way ; 
and  the  more  conscious  she  felt  of  her 
own  injustice,  the  more  Mttedy  she  ac- 
cused its  object. 

Eirene  reached  her  little  chamber, 
with  Mr.  Momo  screaming  at  his  utmost 
voice.  She  gave  the  cage  a  very  hu- 
mane and  positive  little  shake  as  she 
set  it  down,  and  said : 

"  Momo,  how  can  you — how  ean  you 
be  so  naughty  f  " 

Momo,  conscious  that  he  was  in  dis> 
grace,  thrust  his  bill  into  his  breast, 
shook  his  head,  and  bUnked  solemnly, 
first  with  one  eye,  then  with  the  other, 
and  at  last  said,  in  a  very  subdued 
voice,  "  Pretty  Paul  I " 

"  Who  taught  him  thatf^^  asked  Til- 
da, abruptly. 

*^  He  learned  it  of  the  children.  You 
can't  think  how  soon  he  picks  up  words. 
The  first  thing  we  know,  he  wUl  be  re- 
peating our  talk." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  rather 
have  him  repeat  any  thing  than  *  PauL' 
In  my  estimation,  Mr.  Paul  Mallane  is  a 
very  wicked  young  man,  and  I  shouldnl 
want  any  bird  of  mine  calling  out 
name." 

''  Oh,  I  hope  he  is  not  vdchnd,*^ 
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I^rcne,  with  feeliD^,  as  she  looked  at 
the  two  pictnrea  which  ho  had  sent  bcr, 
already  hanpcg  in  their  aasigiDtd  places. 
"  Ilia  rather  aad  mother  bhuh  to  live  ia 
bim  ;  they  would  nevier  get  over  it,  if 
he  wuro  to  disappoint  thcra." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  disappoint  Wem  / 
Haven't  the;  brought  him  My  to  be 
what  he  is)— thongh,  hnw  thi-y  can, 
the;  both  proj'ing  and  speaking  la 
meeting,  is  more  thnn  I  can  undtTstand. 
ir  Bister  Blallane  had  epcnt  her  time 
prajiog  for  liis  soul  and  fitting  him  for 
the  ttineraat  ministry,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  up  as  she  has  done,  then  she 
would  hove  dono  lier  duty.  Jack'e  to 
be  the  miniatcr,  1  believe.  Tbey'll  give 
the  first  son  to  the  world  and  the  devil, 
and  the  laat  one  to  the  Lord." 

"  How  do  you  mean  that  they  havo 
brought  him  up!"  aHked  Eircoc,  doubt- 
fully. Notwithstanding  his  thoughtful 
kindnesa  to  her,  she  felt  an  annilling 
consciousness  that  Mr.  Paul  Hnllanc 
might  not  be  quite  as  good  m  he  ought 
to  be,  and  she  waa  naturally  anxious  to 
lay  the  fault  to  bis  parental  training. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Tilda,  "  that  they 
Lave  always  indulged  him  in  every 
thing.  They  have  made  bim  feel  tbiit 
nobody  eiae  ia  quite  as  handnomu  tir 
quite  as  smart  as  he  ia.  Ho  has  gton'ti 
to  think  that  nothing  in  the  world  is 
quite  good  enough  for  him,  and  has 
come  to  look  down  oven  on  bis  own 
ficeli  and  blood.  If  the  other  girls  felt 
as  I  do,  they  wonldn't  aeem  so  pleased 
and  flattered  erery  time  he  comea  into 
the  shop  and  notices  them.  His  very 
notice  there  is  an  insult,  for  he  never 
speaks  to  one  of  them  outside  of  it. 
He  knows  better  than  to  make  any  of 
his  fine  speeches  to  me.  1  want  nobody 
to  Bjjealoto  nic  in  the  ahop,  that  can't 
speak  to  me  out  of  it,  I  don't  believe 
he'd  turn  his  white  hand  over  to  help  a 
shop-girl  if  she  were  dying." 

■•Oh,  you  judge  him  too  hardly,"  snid 
Eirenc.  "  He  can  be  very  kind.  He 
sent  me  those  two  pictures  which  you 
admire  so  much,  and  I  em  nothing  to 
him  at  all.  He  never  spoke  to  me  but 
once,  and  tlicn  it  was  through  a  mis- 
take   You  know  I  have  not  the  alight- 


eet  cl^m  upon  him,  and  it  seemed  very 
good  of  lifm  to  remember  me  in  suck  a 
way." 

Tilda  looked  nmaKcd  and  exceedingly 
displeased. 

"  Eirenc  Vale  1 "  she  said,  with  deep 
solemnity,  "  if  Mr.  Paul  Ilallane  sends 
you  presents,  he  does  it  for  no  good 
porposc.  If  yon  had  known  what  is 
due  to  yourself,  you  would  have  sent 
them  back  as  soon  as  they  came." 

"  I  did  not  know  who  sent  them  when 
they  came,  nor  for  a  long  time  after," 
said  Eircue,  her  voice  trembling  alight- 
ly,  aa  it  always  did  when  she  was  fright- 
ened. "  I  only  knew  that  Mr.  Panl  sent 
them  to  me,  when  the  first  number  of 
thia  magazine  come.  Ou  it  was  writ- 
ten, '  From  Paul  Mullane,'  aud  then  I 
saw  that  it  was  tbc  same  hand  which 
directed  the  pictures.  If  it  was  wrong 
lo  keep  tbeni,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did ; 
bnt  nobody  but  father  ever  made  me  a 
present  t>efore.  It  does  not  seem  aa  if 
a  person  who  thought  any  harm  would 
send  me  sueli  a  picture  as  '  Faitli.'  " 

"  Ton  know  nothing  of  the  wiched- 
nusB  of  men,"  said  Tilda,  compassion- 
ately, in  a  tone  which  indicated  that 
she  knew  all  about  it.  "Mr.  Paul  Mai- 
lane  is  very  old  for  his  years.  Of  courae, 
he  can  sec  what  you  are ;  any  one  with 
half  an  eye  could  see  that.  If  he  sent 
3rou  anything,  it  would  be  something 
which  he  knew  would  please  you.  Whot 
ore  the  magaiiuea  ?  Trifles,-— full  of 
foolish  travels  and  faations  and  comic 
pictures,  to  make  you  luugh  and  forget 
your  Boul's  aalvation.  When  the  next 
one  comes,  I  advise  you  to  send  it  bock, 
Bhow  him  there's  one  shop-girl  that 
don't  want  any  of  his  attentions." 

Eircne  made  no  answer.  Her  goxe 
was  fixed  upon  "  Faith,"  and,  as  she 
looked,  she  seemed  to  be  far  away. 

Tilda  turned  toward  her  her  small, 
keen  eyes,  and  narrow,  perceptive  fore- 
head, which  had  no  power  of  reflection 
in  it,  and  came  to  two  conclusions.  The 
first  was,  that  the  beauty  of  the  face  be- 
fore her,  without  doubt,  was  very  attroc- 
tivo  to  Mr.  Paul  Mallane.  The  second 
was,  that  she,  "nida  8tade,  in  virtue  of 
■ix  years'  seniority  and  vastly  supurior 
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knowledge  of  meo,  would  defend  and 
save  this  innocent  lamb  from  the  im- 
pending wolf,  even  when  he  came  in 
the  unexceptional  clothing  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  world. 

Brother  €k)odloye'8  front  chamber  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  paradise.  The  after- 
noon sun  shone  full  upon  its  low  roof 
and  unsheltered  windows,  fading  its  cot- 
ton carpet,  blistering  its  cheap  furniture, 
and  making  its  air  stifling  with  heat. 
In  the  eyening,  when  their  day's  work 
was  done,  Eirene  found  it  scarcely  easier 
to  breathe  there  than  in  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  overcrowded  shop.  Weary 
with  her  ten  hours'  toil,  she  would  sit 
on  a  low  chair  by  the  open  window, 
vainly  waiting  for  a  breeze  to  come  in 
to  cool  her  throbbing  temples,  and  rest 
her  a  little  for  the  lesson  which  she  so 
much  desired  to  learn.  Across  the  street, 
through  the  boughs  of  the  apricot  tree, 
she  saw  the  window  where  she  used  to 
sit,  half  hidden  within  its  cool  curtains 
of  summer  vines ;  and  she  might  have 
wished  herself  back  again  in  the  bare 
little  room,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
memory  of  Tabitha  Mallane's  unfriend- 
ly face. 

Tilda  Stade  said  that  sTm  "  desired 
only  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  on 
high,"  and,  therefore,  had  very  little 
sympathy  with  Eirene's  pursuit  of  earth- 
ly knowledge.  Indeed,  it  was  only  on 
class-meeting  and  prayer-meeting  nights, 
when  Tilda  was  absent  telling  "  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,"  that  Ei- 
rene could  study  at  all.  Tilda's  favor- 
ite anxiety  was  for  Eirene's  conversion ; 
and  as  her  zeal  was  not  at  all  according 
to  knowledge,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  labor  perpetually  for  this  much-de- 
sired object.  No  matter  how  high  the 
thermometer  stood,  nor  how  tired  Eirene 
might  be,  nor  how  hard  she  herself  might 
have  worked,  this  devout  young  woman 
always  had  vitality  enough  left  to  ex- 
hort her  friend  by  the  hour  to  repent  of 
her  sins  and  "  give  her  heart  to  Jesus." 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she 
did  not  understand  Eirene's  case ;  and 
the  more  it  puzzled  her,  the  more  ex- 
treme grew  her  unction,  and  the  more 
fearfully  long  her  lectures.    While  Ei- 


rene sat  beside  one  window,  she  usually 
sat  by  the  other,  on  a  high,  straight- 
backed  chair,  ostensibly  to  sew.  Bat 
in  a  very  few  moments  the  work  was 
sure  to  drop  into  her  lap,  and,  with  her 
feet  flrmly  fixed  on  a  high  stool  before 
her,  she  would  plant  her  elbows  upon 
her  knees,  thrust  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
and  set  her  sharp,  inquiring  eyes  upon 
the  face  drooping  below  the  level  of  the 
stand  which  divided  them.  It  never  re- 
mained for  any  length  of  time  a. silent 
gaze.  The  large,  patient  look  fixed  up- 
on the  difficult  page  always  provoked 
Tilda  to  exhortation,  and  all  the  more 
because  it  in  no  way  coincided  with  the 
expression  which  she  thought  an  uncon- 
verted sinne)*'s  countenance  ought  to 
wear. 

**  How  you  can  look  like  that  over  a 
Catholic  French  book,  is  more  than  I 
can  understand,"  she  would  exclaim. 
^'  If  it  was  your  Testament,  Rene,  and 
you  were  reading  about  your  Saviour, 
then  I  should  know." 

At  the  first  exclamation,  Eirene  al- 
ways laid  her  book  down,  knowing 
well  that  any  further  attempt  to  study 
would  be  useless. 

"  If  you  would  only  fall  down  before 
your  Saviour,  confess  your  sins,  and  get 
the  evidence  that  you  were  accepted,  I 
shouldn't  be  troubled  about  you  any 
longer,"  Tilda  would  say. 

"  I  have  prayed  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, and  every  day  ask  my  Saviour 
to  forgive  my  sins,  and  give  me  strength 
to  do  right,"  Eirene  answered. 

"  That  makes  you  all  the  worse.  You 
pray  in  your  own  strength.  As  long  as 
you  are  not  converted  and  haven't  re- 
ceived the  witness,  your  prayers  don't 
get  through  the  ceiling." 

Eirene  did  not  understand  tjiese  fine 
points  in  Tilda's  theology.  The  faith 
of  the  gospel,  as  it  bad  been  taught  to 
her  by  her  mother,  was  very  simple. 
^^Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you,"  were  words  which 
she  believed  with  unquestioning  faith, 
and  obeyed  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child.  Almost  from  babyhood  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  carry  all  her  little 
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a  to  tliiB  Saviour,  whom 
she  bad  bcea  taught  to  regard  as  an 
Elder  Brother,  who  loved  little  children, 
ind  who  was  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerueii  their  h&p|>iaess.  Kow,  to  bo  told 
that  He  cared  nothing  for  hor,  aud  would 
ly  no  attention  whatever  to  her  pray- 
ers because  she  was  bo  vickcd,  was  to 
her  a  view  of  Christ  unprecodontccl  am! 
appalling.  The  iacic  of  sclf-poisc  viaa 
a  weakness  in  her  character.  Her  deli- 
cate, work-worn  nerves,  her  tender  and 
humble  heart,  were  no  match  for  Tilda's 
pugnacious  persistency.  Thus  this  de- 
viitt'd  missionary  often  enjoyed  the  par- 
tial aatisfactiou  of  seeing  the  eyes  be- 
fore her  BuffuHsd  with  tears,  and  the 
head  bowed  in  bewildered  sorrow.  For, 
after  all,  Eirene  knew  no  other  way 
than  to  go  on  pmyin;;  and  believing, 
just  as  she  had  always  done. 
Then  Tildo  would  eiclaim,  in  joyful 

"  You  arc  almost  in  the  kingdom, 
Rene.  If  you  were  only  under  convic- 
tion, and  would  give  up  all  for  Josus— 
if  you  could  only  feel  that  you  were 
willing  to  be  lost,  if  it  were  His  will,  ■ 
then  you  would  Aurethe  evidence.  But 
your  own  goodness  is  only  filthy  rags, 
e  you.    Are  you  willing  I 


triumph  which  had  Iwen  vouchsafed  to 
herself.  Her  mind  could  comprehend 
no  reason  why  Eirenc's  finer  mental  and 
spiritual  organisAi  would  niceive  religion 
through  the  process  of  silent  growth, 
rather  than  by  any  sudden  and  violent 
demonstrrttion  such  as  she  hcreclf  hud 
Biperiencad.  The  great  object  of  her 
daily  labors  was  to  make  Eirene  fei-l  us 
she  did.  To  gain  this  end,  she  would 
tell  over  and  over  her  own  religious  ex- 
perience: how  the  Huddcn  death  of  her 
cou^n,  a  gay  young  man,  had  transAxed 
her  with  terror  in  the  midst  of  her  win- 
ter dissipations  of  {[uilting-bees  and  ap- 
ple-parings; how  she  suddenly  discov 
ered  that  she  had  loved  nothing  in  the 
world  so  well  as  this  young  man  :  how 
she  had  lived  for  him  and  for  herself; 
how  sha  had  ilonc  all  in  her  power  to 
injure  BeUcy  Boyd,  because  she  feared 
that  this  young  man  loved  Betsey  bet- 
ter than  ho  loved  herself;  how,  over  his 
coffin,  she  was  suddenly  overcome  with 
a  consciousness  of  her  sinfulness,  and 
the  fear  of  hell,  who»o  terrors  she  did 
not  feci  willing  to  share  even  with  the 
gay  young  man ;  how,  for  weeks,  she 
was  under  conviction ;  how  she  wept 
and  prayed  at  protracted  meeting;  how 
she  wrestled  day  and  night,   yet  saw 
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give  up  every  vanity  for  the  Saviour ! "     only  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  Ood 
"  I  hope  ao,"  was  the  humble  reply.  ...         -       .       ■ 

"  Are  you  willing  to  take  that  ribbon 

out  of  your  hair  I  " 

"  Are  you  willing  to  bare  the  amall- 
poz,  and  look  like  a  (Hght  i " 

"  I — don't  know."' 

"  Then  you  are  sot  a  Christian,  and 
you  won't  be  till  you  are  willing,"  was 
Tildtt's  conclusive  rejoinder. 

'*  Yet  she  b  outwardly  more  consist- 
ent than  many  profes-sorB,"  Tilda  would 
ejaculate  to  herself.  "  But.  then,  that's 
natural  goodness;  it  won't  save  her; 
she  has  never  been  under  conviction— 
never  received  the  witness.  She  is  in 
a  state  of  nature.  She  can't  be  saved 
nay  more  than  I  could  before  Christ  par- 
doned me.'* 

In  order  to  fee!  certain  of  Eirene's 
■afoty,  she  wished  to  see  her  pass  tli rough 
precisely  the  game  spiritual  travail  and 


seemed  to  have  forsaken  her; 
last,  at  the  "  anxious  seat,"  she  cried 
out,  "OLord!  I  deserve  to  he  lost!" 
And,  with  these  words,  a  great  Uglit 
shone  about  her.  All  the  brethren 
and  sisters  shouted  "  Olory  ! "  She 
herself  cried,  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  "  fell 
down  in  a  vision,  and  had  the  ''power." 
In  which  she  saw  her  Bavionr  come  down 
fVom  the  skies,  with  a  white  book  in 
His  band,  on  whose  front  leaf,  in  gold 
letters,  she  reud :  "  Tilda  Stadc,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  How,  when 
she  came  to  herself,  she  felt  peace  un- 
speakable, anil  knew  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  while  stone  and  the  new 
name.  Bhc  had  received  the  witness. 
Thus  she  could  point  Eirene  to  the  spot 
— to  the  very  moment  when  the  Saviour 
forgave  her  sins ;  and  this  Eirene  must 
be  able  to  do  before  she  would  be  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Eiiene,  whose  childish  moods  had 
been  of  a  milder  sort,  who  had  never 
tried  to  injore  any  young  woman,  and 
had  never  been  violently  in  love  with 
any  yonng  man — who  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  of  Tilda's  vehement  pas- 
sions— naturally  felt  a  less  violent  though 
no  less  sincere  sorrow  for  her  sins.  As 
she  listened  wonderingly  to  Tilda's  spir- 
itual story,  she  felt  sure  that  she  could 
never  feel  like  tkzt ;  she  did  not  believe 
that  anything  so  wonderful  could  ever 
happen  to  her.  In  conclusion,  she  would 
drive  Tilda  almost  distracted,  by  saying 
that  she  never  felt  that  she  herself  was 
good — she  know  that  she  was  not — but 
when  she  went  to  her  Saviour,  He  always 
seemed  near  and  ready  to  hdp  her,  and 
that  she  trusted  in  Him  for  strength  to 
do  right. 

In  August  there  was  to  be  a  camp- 
meeting  in  the  woods  of  Southerly,  and 
this  became  Tilda's  final  hope  for  Ei- 
rene's  salvation. 

"  m  take  her  there,"  she  said,  with 
an  energetic  jerk,  as  if  the  taking  would 
involve  corporeal  lifting,  and  Eirene  was 
to  be  carried  in  her  arms  to  the  camp 
ground.  **  I'll  take  her  there,  and  when 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  down,  as 
it  did  at  Pentecost,  it  wiU  pierce  her 
through  and  through.  Then  she'll  see 
her  sinfulness,  but  not  before.  Such 
blindness  !  such  blindness  I  But  when 
she  is  a  Christian,  she  will  be  a  bright 
and  shining  light.  I  haven^t  a  doubt 
but  she'll  receive  the  blessing  of  sancti- 
fication." 

PAULAS  BUMVKR. 

Paul  bad  not  been  at  borne  oil  summer. 
lie  bad  a  strong  will,  and  it  bad  kept 
him  away  from  Busyvillo.  During  the 
winter  the  desire  to  go  tbere,  the  desire 
to  see  Eirene,  had  often  rushed  through 
bis  heart  Head  and  heart  wrestled  to- 
gether, but  in  the  end  the  bead  bad 
always  been  victorious.  More  tban  once 
bo  sat  over  bis  meerschaum  gazing  into 
the  fire  till  be  saw  the  face  that  be  sought 
rise  and  look  forth  on  him  through  its 
heart  of  flame.  Once  as  be  beheld  it 
thus,  be  turned  aside  to  his  table,  took 
hb  pen  and  began  a  letter  to  Eirene; 
more,  he  wrote  on  to  the  end,  a  long 


letter  into  which  he  poured  his  heart  at 
flood-tide.  He  told  her  how  she  seemed 
to  him  in  her  innocence ;  how  diflferent 
from  the  yonng  ladies  of  the  world ;  how 
her  face  and  her  presenoe  rested  and 
satbfied  him ;  how  it  made  him  happier 
and  better,  indeed  how  it  made  all  good- 
ness seem  posdble  even  to  him ! 

For  he  was  not  good,  he  told  her ;  he 
wiA  guilty  of  suis  of  which  she  had  no 
comprehension ;  but  that  the  look  in  her 
eyes  made  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
hateful  to  his  very  thought. 

He  needed  the  influence  of  such  a 
nature  in  his  life.  She  could  do  every- 
thing for  him,  if  she  only  would ;  if  she 
would  only  care  for  him,  if  she  would 
only  care  for  bim  a  little ;  if  she  would 
think  of  him,  and  write  to  him  sometimes 
And  he  hoped  that  he  could  do  porae- 
thing  for  her — it  pained  him  to  think  that 
she,  a  young  and  delicate  girl,  was  strug- 
gling against  such  hard  odds  for  an  edu- 
cation, while  he,  a  young  man,  had  oppor- 
tunities given  bim  whioh  he  did  not 
improve.  He  could  assist  her  a  little  at 
least  in  the  way  of  books.  "Would  she 
let  him?  TVould  she  let  him  be  her 
brother  ?  Would  she  be  to  bim  a  sister? 
Paul  bad  never  written  anything  in  his 
life  so  purely  noble  and  sincere  as  this 
letter,  till  bo  came  to  the  last  sentence. 
"  Sister  I  brother  I  Pshaw  I  A  pretty 
brother  Td  make  to  h^r  !  I  dare  say  she 
could  be  my  sister,  but  I  never  could  be 
her  brother.  To  her  I  can  only  be  a 
lover  or  nothing.  I  cannot  be  her  lover. 
Then  I  will  be  nothing.  But  I  won't  send 
her  any  such  lying  humbug."  And  in  hb 
self  disgust  Paul  tossed  into  tlio  fire  the 
letter  in  which  he  bad  put  the  very  best 
of  his  heart. 

Instead  of  the  letter  be  sent  her  a 
magazine  1  Paul's  shrewd,  worldly  head 
domineered  over  bis  passionate  and  im- 
portunate heart.  Thus  he  carried  in 
himself  two  conflicting  and  keenly-de- 
fined natures  which  were  constantly  war- 
ring with  each  other.  Like  all  men  of 
intellect  eager  for  power  and  distinction 
in  the  world,  his  plan  of  life  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  and  in  the  end  he 
meant  to  fulfil  it  at  any  cost  to  mere 
affection.    In  his  cool  moments  he  was 
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quite  as  ambitious  for  himself  as  hb 
mother  was  for  him. 

But  she  knew  him  well  when  she  stud : 
*'  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  be  true  to 
jour  position  till  you  are  older/' 

Now  life  was  eager  within  him.  His 
youth  was  in  the  way.  It  was  the  youth 
in  his  heart  which  cried  out  and  would 
not  be  defrauded  of  its  right. 

But  as  the  winter  wore  on,  Paul  found 
it  easier  to  submit  to  what  he  called  his 
^«  reason,"  and  he  began  once  more  with 
a  will  to  bend  all  his  desires  to  his  old 
plan  of  life. 

Hme  dropped  its  barrier  between  him 
and  the  fair  presence  which  for  a  single 
month  had  so  pervaded  and  possessed 
him.  The  sweet  face  began  to  seem 
picture-like,  something  to  remember  and 
half  worship  as  he  did  the  Evangeline 
before  him. 

As  it  grew  more  dreamlike,  he  found 
it  easier  to  reason  over  his  feelings,  and 
began  to  console  himself  with  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  not  been  such  a 
foolish  fellow  after  all 

"  I  never  saw  a  face  that  moved  me 
like  that,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I  ever 
shall  another,"  he  would  say  to  himself. 
**  I  came  very  near  falling  in  love.  But 
I  left  Bnsyville  just  in  season.  I  know 
enough  to  know  my  danger,  and  I  have 
had  sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  it.  I 
shan't  go  home  again  till  I  am  sure  I  can 
look  at  that  face  without  a  single  flutter, 
and  criticise  it  as  coolly  as  any  other." 

Paul  found  Marlboro  Hill  a  valuable 
assistant  to  his  sensible  resolutions.  He 
accepted  all  Dick's  invitations,  and  spent 
his  Saturdays  and  Sundays  there.  Like 
most  men,  he  was  powerfully  control- 
led by  his  senses.  What  he  saw  and 
felt  this  moment  moved  him  more  than 
what  he  remembered. 

We  have  no  gauge  which  can  measure 
the  power  of  personal  contact, — the  in- 
fluence of  voice  and  eye,  of  look  and 
touch,  laying  siege  to  the  soul  through 
the  outworks  of  the  senses. 

We  do  not  half  realize  how  potent  is 
the  subtle  atmosphere  of  presence 
sheathing  every  human  body,  repelling 
or  attraoting  with  inevitable  magnetism. 

Bare  as  wonderful  is  the  personality 


of  that  being  who  can  so  pervade 
another, — that  neither  time  nor  absence 
nor  rivals,  the  crudest  foes  to  love,  can 
dethrone  or  banish  it  from  the  heart 
into  which  it  has  entered  and  in  which 
it  is  enshrined.  Not  more  than  one  man 
in  a  thousand  is  strong  enough  to  be 
perfectly  loyal  in  thought  and  in  deed  to 
the  absent  love,  when  beguiled  by  the 
looks  and  words  and  tones  of  a  charmer 
whose  living  presence  makes  the  absent 
one  pale  into  a  memory  and  a  dream. 

Paul  would  have  been  a  very  different 
Paul  from  what  he  was  had  he  proved 
to  be  an  exception  to  his  sex.  Besides, 
bound  by  no  vow,  feeling  himself  sub- 
ject to  no  law  but  that  of  his  own  nature, 
he  threw  himself  with  all  the  force  of 
his  will  into  that  side  of  the  balance 
which  held  the  whole  of  his  interest,  if 
only  a  part  of  his  feeling. 

Feeling  is  usually  a  rebel  against  mere 
expediency.  And  Miss  Isabella  Pres- 
cott's  cause  would  have  prospered  more 
surely  if  Paul's  practical  head  had  not 
been  constantly  reiterating  to  his  rebel- 
lious heart:  ''You  must  fall  in  love 
with  Bell  Prescott,  because  it  is  for  your 
interest  to  do  so."  As  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  obey  his  head,  he  did  it  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  Paul  if  he  had  found  that 
obedience  wholly  disagreeable. 

To  a  young  man  of  his  tastes  it  was  by 
no  means  an  irksome  task  to  be  the 
escort  of  a  belle,  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress. 
It  pleased  hb  vanity  to  roll  about  the 
country  with  her  in  a  showy  carriage ; 
or  on  a  mettled  thoroughbred  to  canter 
through  the  streets  of  Oambridge  by  her 
side ;  or  to  promenade  with  her  down 
Beacon  street,  and  thus  send  a  pang 
through  Helena  Maynard's  heart  as  she 
beheld  them  seemingly  absorbed  in  each 
other,  from  the  windows  of  her  stately 
home.  Paul  attended  Miss  Prescott  to 
church,  he  waited  upon  her  to  tlie  opera. 
He  danced  with  her,  song  with  her,  in 
fine  flirted  with  her,  and  the  world 
looking  on  said  tliat  it  was  a  high  game 
that  either  one,  or  both  were  pli^ing, 
and  wondered  which  would  win. 

And  yet  every  week  Paul  spent  one 
evening  at  least  with  HeleDa  Haynard^ 
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ia  which  he  neither  waltzed  nor  sang — 
bat  sat  in  oosj  t6te>&-t6te  in  a  cksflieal 
and  laxnriant  library,  talking  metaphys- 
fea  and  ethics,  ethnology,  psychology, 
theology,  art,  poetry,  and  love,  with  one 
of  the  most  noted  girls  iii  Boston.  Not 
a  week  bnt  one  or  more  of  her  exqui- 
sitely scented  missives,  witty,  sentimen- 
tal, dashing,  to  the  verge  of  coarseness, 
free  beyond  the  conventional  limit  of 
maidenly  freedom,  yet  certaioly  clever, 
and  unmistakably  tender,  found  its  way 
to  the  law  student's  parlor  in  Cambridge. 
Paul  would  read  it  over  more  than  once, 
and  say  thoughtfully:  ^*With  all  her 
conquests,  and  all  her  offers,  she  un- 
doubtedly loves  me.  And  she  writes  the 
cleverest  letters  that  I  ever  read — they 
are  really  company."  And  in  propor- 
tion to  his  estimate  of  their  cleverness, 
he  felt  flattered  by  their  homage.  And 
what  kind  of  letters  did  he  write  in 
reply?  Not  love  letters  in  the  openly 
declared  sense,  and  yet  love  letters  still, 
in  all  subtle  and  undefined  expression. 

No  single  sentence  committed  him  to 
any  positive  declaration,  yet  every  word 
was  full  of  implied  interest,  sympathy, 
and  tenderness  toward  her,  and  all  that 
concerned  her  happiness.  Helena  made 
liim  her  confidant.  She  uncovered  to 
Tiis  vision  her  inner  life ; — told  him  of 
her  many  lovers,  of  the  numerous  offers 
cff  marriage  made  her  ; — of  her  refusals 
of  every  one ; — revelations  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant to  a  vain  young  man,  when  the 
inevitable  conslusion  was,  that  these  re- 
fusals were  all  made  by  a  heart  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  absorbing  self.  It 
pleased  him  to  call  himself  and  Helena 
"  friends.""  He  believed  in  men  cherish- 
ing female  friends  d  la  K^camier,  nnd 
thought  it  of  immense  value  to  his  own 
development  tr)  be  the  intimate  compan- 
ion of  a  gifted  woman  of  society.  Besides 
It  afforded  him  a  flattering  estimate  of 
his  own  superior  strength  and  wisdom, 
to  be  able  to  accept  this  unequivocal 
homage  unveiled  even  of  maidenly  re- 
serve, and  yet  to  be  strong  to  inform  her, 
in  return,  that  his  heart  was  not  his  own 
—that  he  was  her  true  and  devoted  friend, 
but  could  be  no  more.  And  yet  while  mak- 
ing this  avowal  in  words  in  a  thousand 


ways  more  expressive  than  all  ImngQagOy 
he  made  her  feel  constantly,  after  ail, 
that  if  less  than  a  lover,  he  waa  man 
than  a  friend. 

He  would  say  to  himself:  **I  aball 
never  love  Helena  Maynard.  Her  nature 
is  too  exaggerated,  too  over-wroi^t. 
She  is  too  full  of  passionate  unrest,  ft 
would  worry  me  to  death  to  lire  with" 
it ;  but  I  admire  her,  and  I  am  iHjtgoibag 
to  give  up  such  letters." 

Poor  Paul  I  he  did  not  know  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  glra 
up  any  thing  which  in  the  sligbteet  de- 
gree ministered  to  his  own  pleasure. 
These  letters  were  a  gratification  to  him- 
self. He  did  not  think  to  inquire  how 
far  they  might  grow  to  compromise  the 
peace  of  their  writer. 

Still,  his  intercourse  with  Helena  May- 
nard was  only  the  side  play  of  life,  its 
positive  entertainment  was  derived  fhom 
the  society  of  Bell  Prescott.  To  him,  in 
this,  there  wss  just  enongh  of  the  play 
of  passion  to  make  it  pleasant.  There 
was  no  deep  yearning  of  heart,  no  sym- 
pathy of  spirit,  no  holy  love,  but  there 
was  personal  attraction  hovering  in  look 
and  gesture ;  fluttering  in  the  touch  of 
her  dainty  hand$s  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  her  dancing  feet 

She  played  about  him  perpetually,  and 
fascinated  his  senses.  If  he  sat  by  her 
side  he  wanted  to  touch  the  jewel  qniv- 
ering  in  her  ear,  or  to  toy  with  the  gold- 
en chains  fettering  her  delicate  wrists : 
or  he  felt  an  insane  desire  to  catch  some 
tiny  feather  of  a  curl  floating  out  from 
all  the  rest.  The  pretty  hand  so  playfully 
yet  coyly  given,  so  quickly  wididrawn, 
he  liked  to  take  it  in  his,  and  hold  it  an 
instant  longer  than  necessary.  He  liked 
to  dance  with  this  airy  sylph — for  she 
swayed  him  with  her  movement,  now 
dreamy  and  languid,  now  sprightly  and 
gay.  And  for  the  time  being  she  would 
fascinate  him  with  her  eyes, — one  mo- 
ment languishing  with  tenderness,  the 
next  sparkling  and  teazing  with  merri- 
ment. Then  she  was  so  full  of  pretty 
pranks  and  whims  which  are  as  charm- 
ing in  a  youthful  beauty  as  they  are 
tedious  and  irritating  in  a  plain,  elderly 
woman. 
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One  momont  she  wonld  say  she  "  could 
waltz  forever,'"  and  tlie  nest  would  de- 
clare she  w.na  "m  tired  she  canid  cot 
take  RDother  fttep.  Ur.  Mallnne  must 
take  ber  fim  and  bonqaet,  licr  Tinai- 
grette  and  bcr  mo^ie/ioir."  But  as  rooti 
OS  alie  saw  bim  fairly  kdoa  ebe  wauled 
them  all  bock  a}(ain. 

When  Dick  rcmonBtrnted,  and  told  lier 
tlt.tt  she  vaa  "  Billy,"  aa  he  alwnys  did 
wben  be  was  aboat,  sbe  wnuld  look  at 
bill)  with  aa  aadacioas  twinkle  in  ber 
cunning  eyesi,  and  b  vexed  pout  on  iicr 
cbildisli  mouth,  and  tell  bim  that  bbo 
''liked  to  be  silly,  it  was  vastly  pleasant' 
er  than  being  wise,"  which  wbb  very 
true  in  liercaw.  Blio  wnstooperfeot  on 
artiste  ill  her  art  not  to  knovi  precisely 
tiie  effect  of  all  the.'o  foolish,  yet  bewitch- 
ing ways.  Sbc  bod  prnctised  tliose 
charniing  gestures  and  .mode  tho^ 
pretty  mouths  too  long  nut  to  know  ex- 
actly their  inftiienoe  u[ioti  susceptible 
young  men. 

Her  prophecy  was  drondy  fulfilled — 
Paul  no  longer  Bot  by  her  side  unmoved 
ftshia  "grandfather  carved  in  alabo-ster.'' 
Indeed,  her  moods  were  so  foil  of  con- 
tri»t,  such  a  perpctnal  surprise,  tlmt  he 
waa  in  a  lialf-aBtoDished,  holf-admiring, 
and  wholly-bewildered  state  whenever 
ho  wnain  ber  presence.  But  her  empire 
did  not  extend  beyond  her  personal  at- 
mosphere. Fairly  outside  of  that,  Paul 
was  alone  with  biniBelf,  and  then  it  was 
not  of  her  that  be  tliougbt.  Or  if  he 
did.  B1ran);e  to  Bay,  he  felt  no  longing  to 
return  to  btr  side — and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  vc.talion  toword  ImnBelf,  that 
while  ho  was  conscious  that  she  fasci- 
nated him,  he  won  equally  conscious  that 
he  did  not  love  this  girl. 

Ho  would  ait  and  wonder  if  Eireno 
had  translated  Telomaqne  yet,  or  if  she 
hod  read  all  of  Bossnet'a  sermoQB ;  or  if 
she  liked  the  Uagazine,  or  the  copy  of 
Bernnger's  songs  which  be  had  sent  her. 

He  would  think  of  her  aa  he  saw  ber 
onoo  atonding'  by  the  window,  at  Iho  end 
of  Ibe  long  shop,  tbe  sunshine  falling  on 
her  hair  touching  its  brown  with  gold. 

Uo  wondered  if  she  ever  fancied  where 
her  pictures  ond  books  came  from,  and 
if  sbe  ever  thought  of  him  I     Then  came 


the  Ihonght  which  always  oomc  at  lost, 
and  which  was  a  longing  also — that  the 
pictured  ejes  could  only  look  on  him 
once  more  from  the  living  face. 

"  Bell  Prescott  la  the  gnyeat  of  all 
company,"  he  would  say  to  himself; 
"  and  her  wnysarefascinoling,  very,  end 
when  I  am  with  her  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  in  love  with  her  or  not ; 
but  us  soon  as  I  get  away  I  know  that 
I  am  not.  It  looks  cunning  in  a  girl  of 
her  features — but  I  don't  think  that  I 
shonld  fancy  having  my  wife  winking 
nl  me  out  of  tbe  comer  of  one  eye,  or 
making  mouths  at  me — bb  abe  does. 
It's  odd,  but  what  ono  thinks  very 
channing  in  a  coquette,  and  n  young 
lady  of  fashion,  is  not  at  all  what  one 
would  fancy  in  one's  wife  I  These  are 
the  eyeo  to  spend  one's  life  with  I  "  he 
said,  looking  down  into  the  face  of  b.U 
Evangeliae— eyes  that  would  never  up- 
braid except  with  their  tenderness,  tbnt 
would  never  mock  save  with  their  puri- 
ty. "Tiiese  are  the  only  evestosiwe  w 
from  the  world  and  Ibo  devil.  If  I  eonld 
look  down  into  tbem  and  see  them  lull 
of  love  for  me,  the  eyes  of  my  wife  I  and 
see  tbem  looking  up  at  me  ai^ain,  some 
day,  from  tbe  eyes  of  my  children— 
that  would  bejoy  enough !  How  I  could 
love  that  girl!  What  a  cursed  fate! 
Wbnt  a  cnrsed  natore  that  n  ill  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  all ! " 

Wben  he  reached  this  climax  Paul 
usually  snatched  Blackstnno  and  wont 
to  studying  with  all  his  might ;  or  If  be 
could,  bo  did  what  was  better  still  for 
Bel  f- forget  fulness,  ho  went  to  sleep,  and 
in  a  short  time  fuund  himself  in  his 
dreams  perfectlyhappy,  living  like  a  king 
at  Marlboro  Hill;  but,  strange tosay,  the 
queen  who  aliarcd  all  fortune  and  bi-autr 
with  bim  was  not  Bell  Prescott,  but  a 
siiop-girl  named  Eirene  Vale. 

Bell  Preacott  waa  perfuctly  certuin 
tliat  she  had  made  great  advances  in  bis 
favor  since  Paul's  first  visit  to  Marlboro 
IliU— indeed  that  sba  bad  gained  a  posi- 
tive power  over  bim  ;  still  abe  was  equal- 
ly certain  that  it  waaonly  a  partial  pow- 
er, and  therefore  she  by  no  means  felt 
satisfied.  Notwithstanding  she  made  ber 
presence  BO  engrossing,  there  were  mo- 
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ments,  perliai>a  ixrhen  she  was  most  bril- 
liant and  fftntastioal,  when  an  absent 
look  wonld  creep  over  bis  face  as  if  be 
saw  sometbing  &r  distant,  It  is  tme  at 
these  times  anotber  face  did  rise  before 
bis  vision  bj  sheer  force  of  contrast  to 
tbe  one  before  him. 

Tbis  look  never  escaped  BelFs  quick 
eyes,  and  she  Would  inwardly  say: 
"There!  he  is  thinking  of  that  shop- 
girl I  It  seems  very  hard  to  get  her  out 
of  his  head.  K  I  can%  nobody  can.^' 
Sometimes  while  toying  with  her  jewels 
he  would  drop  them  suddenly,  with  a 
sense  of  self-disgust,  and  a  look  of  posi- 
tive weariness.  He  was  playing  with 
the  cbarros  in  her  obatelaiue  one  day, 
wben  he  let  them  fall  listlessly,  and  tbis 
look  so  unwelcome  to  his  companion 
stole  over  his  face. 

**Wbo  are  you  thinking  o^  Sir 
Knight?  "  she  asked  in  her  softest  voice. 
This  unexpected  question,  the  first  of  the 
kind  which  she  bad  ever  put  to  him, 
brought  the  color  into  PauPs  cheek. 

"Ah I"  she  said  archly,  "you  are 
thinking  of  some  Busyville  beauty.  It^s 
nobody  very  near  I  know,  for  your 
thoughts  seem  a  long  way  off.  Gome, 
Sir  Knight,  tell  me.  Have  you  a  little 
loveress?" 

"  No  indeed,  ma  belle,  I  am  solitary, 
with  no  lady  to  love  me.  But  I  ica3 
thinking  of  a  lovely  girl,  one  of  the  love- 
liest that  I  ever  saw,  and  she  does  live 
in  Busyville.'* 

"Indeed!  "  was  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamation, and  this  time  the  pouting  of 
the  little  mouth  was  real  not  affected. 
Miss  Bella  was  not  quite  prepared  for  ibis 
unanticipated  confession.  The  vexation 
of  lip  and  tone  were  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  for  an  instant  Paul  experienced  the 
keen  masculine  delight  of  making  one 
woman  miserable  by  praising  another. 

His  triumph  was  only  momentary. 
Miss  Prescott  was  quite  as  well  aware  of 
his  weakness  as  he  was  of  hers,  and  be- 
fore Paul  could  choose  any  new  adjective 
of  praise  for  the  unknown  rival  with 
which  to  torment  her,  she  had  recovered 
all  ber  wonted  art  and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  I  know  who  it  is  I  Dick  told  me 
all  about  her.    He  said  yon  were  in  love 


with  her;  she  works  in  your  iiither's 
Bbop." 

This  was  extremely  mortifyingi  and 
would  have  seemed  almost  rude  if  it  had 
not  been  uttered  in  the  most  inooeent 
and  charming  tone  in  the  world. 

Paul  never  mentioned  the  *^  shop  ^  at 
Marlboro  Hill.  The  Prescotts  had  never 
been  '4n  business;  "  and  Paul  Miiiself 
felt  a  repugnance  to  trade  which  was 
rather  at  variance  with  bis  New  En^^and 
origin.  When  he  beard  his  eompaDioos 
boasting  of  their  pedigree,  he  often 
wished  that  he  could  refer  to  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  ancestors  whose  white 
hands  had  never  been  soiled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  gross  products ;  and  whose 
lofty  intellects  had  never  come  down  to 
accounts  in  stock,  but  who  had  lived  and 
died  in  tbe  practice  of  high  and  wise  pur- 
suits, or  in  tbe  sefene  atmosphere  of  af- 
fluence and  leisure. 

It  was  but  a  partial  consolation  for  him 
to  remember  that  the  Bards  had  always 
been  freeholders  and  rich,  while  he  could 
not  forget  that  the  grandfather  whose 
name  he  bore,  had  been  only  an  honesty 
industrious  carpenter,  and  that  his  fa- 
ther's wealth  had  all  been  acquired  in 
the  shops  where  in  earlier  days  that 
same  father  had  worked  with  his  own 
hands.  This  false  pride,  ever  alert,  stung 
him  once  more  at  Bella  Prescott's  words; 
but  he  was  too  haughty  to  betray  bis 
weakness  for  more  than  an  instant,  and 
thus  said  very  deliberately:  "Yes,  ahe 
does  work  in  one  of  my  father's  shops. 
But  she  is  very  superior  to  her  condition. 
Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  she 
comes  from  an  old  and  educated  family 
who  have  become  reduced,"  and  his 
mind  referred  to  the  little  antique  testa- 
ment with  its  Latin  phrase.  "But, 
Miss  Prescott,  personally  she  is  nothing 
in  the  world  to  me,  and  never  will  be. 
Her  face  comes  back  to  me  like  pictures 
that  I  have  seen  and  admired,  and  as  it 
has  a  peculiar  kind  of  loveliness  I  like  to 
look  at  it,  that  is  all.  She  makes  a  pret- 
ty picture,  and  yet  she  has  not  the  stylo 
of  beauty  that  I  most  admire  in  a  wom- 
an, you  may  know,  for  her  eyes  are 
brown."  He  said  this  with  a  look  of  un- 
mistakable meaning  fiixed  upon  her  eyes. 
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"  Are  jou  sure  Ibnt  is  all!"  A  moment  ofteruard  Faul  despised 

At  the  verj  beginning  of  this  questioa  bimseK  for  a  liar,  and  Uba  Pre^cott,  fcel- 

thegiLf  voice  melted  into  &  tender  Tibra-  lug  the  vninnution  of  hU    discontent, 

tion  wbicb  must  liave  been  irresistible,  miisod  silouUy  orer  his  worO>.  "  I  don't 

for  Paul  nnsnered  quickl; :  "  Yes,  I  cm  believe  it!      No  cjaa  ironld  erer  apCDd 

■urp.    Don't  ;on  think  that  I  ain  old  bo  much  time  in  growing  absent' in iuikd 

enough  lo  Iedow  my  own  mind  1  Drown  over  a  picture.     He  has  tuld  mo  a  fib, 

eyes  may  be  lovelj  in  a  pioture,  but  in  nad  dotes  on  brown  eyes,  nnJ  has  tutd 
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THE    OROAM 


Altbouoh  I  am  not  about  to  preach 
a  ecrmon,  I  propose  to  commeace  this 
paper  with  a  text  or  two  from  Bcrip- 
tnre ;  to  wit,  Genesis  iv.  31  :  "  And  his 
brother'a  name  wsa  Jubal ;  he  was  the 
father  of  alt  such  a&  handle  the  harp 
and  organ."  Again,  Job  xxi.  12  :  "  They 
take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rcjuice 
at  the  sound  of  the  organ.''  And  again, 
Job  ixx.  31 :  "  My  harp  also  is  himed 
iuto  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the 
Tuice  of  them  that  w«ep." 

Now,  the  word  "  organ,"  used  in  these 
and  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  I  might  quote,  must  nut  be  con- 
fouucled  with  the  noble  inatniment  at 
present  bearing  that  name.  The  t<;rm 
was  taken  fjom  the  Greek  translation, 
but  the  ancient  Oreehs  had  no  particu- 
lar instrutoent  called  an  organ :  the 
word  which  has  been  bo  translated  was 
a  general  name  for  an  instrument,  a 
work,  or  an  implement  of  any  kind. 

The  instrument  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  organ,  or  at  least  furuished  the 
first  hint,  is  still  in  common  use,  and  is 
kiiav?n  as  the  "  Pan  Pipes,"  or  mouth- 
organ.  Thus,  the  pipes  were  the  first 
in  order  of  invention  of  the  Tarious 
parts  of  which  on  organ  is  composed. 

The  next  in  order  was  the  wind-chest, 
at  fint  composed  of  a  wooden  box, 
which  was  invented  to  obviate  the  fa- 
tiguing motion  of  the  head  and  hands 
while  inflating  the  pipes.  The  pipes 
stood  on  this  box,  and  it  was  filled 
with  wind  by  being  blown  into  through 
a  tut)e.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
umultueous  intonation  of  all  ttie  pipes, 


a  slider  was  placed  under  the  aperture 
of  each  one,  which  either  opiincd  or 
stopped  the  entrance  of  the  wind  into 
the  pipes.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"  stops  "  that  are  ranged  on  either  side 
of  the  key-board. 

An  increase  of  the  number  of  pipes 
on  the  wind-clieet,  and  the  necessary 
enlargement  thereof,  made  it  impossible 
for  human  breath  to  supply  sufficient 
wind  to  fill  the  instmment ;  and  bo  the 
bellows  was  inycnted. 

The  ancient  organs  were  not  provided 
with  finger-keys,  and  were  played  bj 
pulliog  down  small  rods  which  caused 
the  pipes  to  speak.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  very  inconTeaieut  way  of  plnj- 
iug,  and  so,  in  course  of  time,  the  koy- 
board  was  invented. 

All  thpso  Bucccssivo  improvemcntit 
and  additions  were,  however,  the  work 
of  centuries;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  centory  that  this 
last  improvement  was  made 

In  the  earlier  organs  the  number  of 
notes  was  very  limited.  From  nine  to 
eleven  was  nearly  their  greatest  extent, 
and  the  execution  of  ancient  music  did 
not  rcqiiim  more.  "  Harmony,"  of 
conrso,  was  unknown. 

Tlie  first  keys  were  not  "finger" 
keys,  but  were  often  as  large  as  five  aud 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  on  them  was,  of  course, 
conformable  to  thdr  size.  They  were 
struck  down  by  the  flat  of  the  perform- 
er, and  the  orgaiiiat  was  called  tho 
"  organ-beater." 

The  bellows,  ood  tba  modo  of  opei- 
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ating  the  same,  were  equally  clumsy. 
In  the  old  church  at  Winchester,  iu 
England,  there  was  a  monster  organ 
(according  to  the  times),  described  by 
the  monk  Woolston  in  a  poem  which 
he  wrote,  and  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Elphege,  by  whose  order  the  organ  was 
built,  toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. This  instrument  required  the 
force  of  seventy  men  to  blow  the  bel- 
lows ;  and  the  portion  of  the  poem  re- 
lating thereto  is  as  follows : 

**  Twelre  pair  of  beUows,  rang*d  in  itated  row, 
Are  joined  above,  and  foarteon  more  below. 
These  th^  fall  foroe  of  MTentj  men  require, 
Who  oeaseleas  toil,  and  plenteonely  perspire. 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  bo  prest 
In  the  doee  eonflnes  of  th'  incumbent  chest ; 
On  which  four  hundred  pipea  in  order  rise, 
To  bellow  fbrth  thebla«t  that  chest  supplies." 

The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
organ  is  the  invention  of  the  pedals. 
This  took  place  between  the  years  1470 
and  1480,  and  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Bernhard,  organist  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice.  And  the  next  and  last  f\inda- 
mental  department  of  the  instrument 
invented  was  the  swell,  which  was  in- 
troduced about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago ;  and  the  first  organ  provided 
with  that  bcautifbl  and  effective  feature 
was  erected  by  Abraham  Jordan,  in  St. 
Magnus'  church,  at  the  foot  of  London 
Bridge.  Jordan's  invention  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  by  the  "echo," 
used  in  many  English  organs  before  his 
time.  The  echo  consisted  of  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  treble  portion  of  some  of 
the  stops  in  the  other  manuals,  closed 
in  a  wooden  box  to  give  their  tone  soft- 
ness and  the  effect  of  distance.  The 
name  plainly  indicates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed. 

Jordan's  invention  was  to  cause  the 
sounds  from  the  pipes  in  the- echo  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  strength  by  using 
shutters  or  leaves  arranged  much  like 
those  of  common  Venetian  window- 
blinds,  and  closing  or  opening  by  means 
of  a  pedaL 

Thus  I  have  sketched  the  history  of 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  this 
noble  instrument,  firom  the  first  ages 
down  to  modem  times.  I  will  now 
consider  its  structure. 


The  mechanism  of  an  organ,  though 
apparently  so  complex,  is  yet,  in  its 
main  features,  comparatively  simple. 
We  see  the  keys,  and,  on  their  being 
touched,  hear  the  pipes  speak.  The 
connection  between  them  is  easy  of 
comprehension.  The  key  moves  on  a 
centre,  and,  on  being  pressed  down,  of 
course  the  other  end  (technically  called 
"  the  tail ")  rises.  This  lifts  up  a  short 
rod  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil, 
called  a  "  sticker."  This  sticker  in  turn 
operates  on  one  end  of  a  lever  called 
"  a  back-falV'  the  other  end  of  which, 
dropping,  pulls  down,  by  a  connecting 
wire  or  "tracker,"  the  "pallet"  or 
valve,  over  which  the  pipe  stands.  The 
pallet  admits  the  wind  from  the  bel- 
lows into  the  pipe,  and  causes  it  to 
speak.  So  you  have  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  organ-building ;  and  if  any 
lady  or  gentleman,  after  my  description, 
think  they  can  make  an  organ,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  try. 

Things  may  sometimes  be  carried  to 
extremes,  and  certainly  the  excessive 
ornamentation  of  organ-cases  in  the 
olden  time  was  an  illustration  of  this 
truth.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, great  industry  and  expense  were 
bestowed  on  the  external  decoration  of 
the  organ.  The  entire  case  was  orna- 
mented with  statues,  heads  of  angels, 
vases,  foliage,  and  even  figures  of  ani- 
mals. Sometimes  the  front  pipes  were 
painted  with  grotesque  figures,  and  the 
lips  of  the  pipes  made  to  resemble  lions' 
jaws.  Among  these  ornaments  the  fig- 
ures of  angels  played  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part.  Trumpets  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  which,  by  means  of  mech- 
anism, could  be  moved  to  and  from  the 
mouth.  Carrillons,  too,  and  kettle- 
drums, were  performed  upon  by  the 
movable  arms  of  angels.  In  the  midst 
of  this  heavenly  host,  sometimes  a  gi- 
gantic angel  would  be  exhibited  hover- 
ing in  a  glory  above  the  organ,  beating 
time  with  his  baton,  as  the  conductor 
of  this  super-earthly  orchestra.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  firmament,  of 
course,'  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
86  we  had  wandering  suns  and  moona 
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and  jingling  stars  in  motion.  Even  tho 
nnimnl  tdngdom  y/ea  gummoned  into 
activity.  Cuckoos,  nightingales,  and 
ETerj  species  of  bird,  aiagiog,  or  r&tber 
chirping,  added  their  uotes  to  the  ludi- 
croui  cfl'cct,  Rud,  with  the  other  absnrd 
tuonstrutdties,  succeeded  in  tumiug  this 
noble  iDBtrument  into  a  perfect  rarce- 

But  if  muu  went  to  the  extreme  of 
dccorntion  and  pntrooage  of  the  organ, 
80  did  they  afterwards  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  coDdemnatioa  and  neglect. 
What  I  am  going  to  speak  uf  now  may 
be  called  the  age  of  organ  pei^cution. 

In  1644  an  ordinance  was  passed  in 
the  English  Parliament  establishing  a 
new  form  of  Divine  worship,  in  which 
no  music  was  allowed  except  plain 
psalm-singing.  It  waa  thought  neces- 
sary, for  the  promotion  of  true  religion, 
that  no  organs  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
mun  in  the  churches;  that  choral-books 
should  be  torn,  ptuuted  gloss  windows 
broken,  sepulchral  brass  inscriptions  da- 
faced,  and,  in  short,  that  the  cathedral 
service  ehonld  be  totally  abolished. 

In  the  civil  war  which  followed,  or- 
gans were  among  the  especial  objects  of 
puritanic  wrath.  At  Westminster,  In 
1047,  some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  tho  Aiibey  church.  They 
broke  down  the  attar-rail,  and  burned 
it  on  the  spot.  Thej  also  broke  down 
the  organ,  and  pawned  the  plpos  nt 
neighboring  public  houses  for  pots  of 
ale:.  At  Exetiir  Cathedral  they  threw 
dowQ  the  organ,  and,  taking  the  pipes, 
went  up  ami  down  the  streets  piping 
with  them.  At  Petcrl>orough,  at  Can- 
terbury, at  Chichester,  at  Norwich,  and 
at  Winchester,  the  like  depredations 
were  committed.  When  the  Parliament- 
ary army,  in  1651,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  entered  Worcca- 
tcr,  they  rnde  up  through  the  body  of 
the  cnthedral,  tore  down  the  altar-rail, 
broke  the  stained  glaaa  windows,  and 
destroyed  the  organ.  At  the  Nunnery 
at  Little  Gidding,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
icenes  were  repeated.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Parll.'kmcnt,  resolving  to 
suppress  the  establishment,  manifested 
a  particular  spite  against  the  organ. 
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This  they  broke  in  pieces,  of  which 
they  mude  a  large  fire,  and  at  it  roasted 
several  aheep  foraged  in  the  neighbor- 
After  the  Parliamentary  ordinance  of 
1G44,  and  the  zeal  of  the  puritanical 
party  in  ))utting  their  orders  in  force,  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  any  church 
organs  should  have  escaped  demolition. 
Some  instruments  were,  however,  suf- 
fered to  remain ;  nevertheless,  the  de- 
vastation committed  upon  these  inno- 
cent victims  was  not  easily  remedied. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  tho 
Itestorntioa  that  the  instruments  could 
be  reinstated. 

Among  the  Continental  oi^n-build- 
era  who  established  themselves  in  Eng 
land,  attracted  thither  by  the  revival 
in  organ-building,  wna  one  Christopher 
Bcbrider,  who  erected  several  organs  in 
that  country,  and  among  them  the  noble 
instrument  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  is  still  in  that  church.  At  his 
death,  a  monument  was  erected  to  hii 
memory,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
following  curiouB  epitaph  : 


m  pnlleil  Uic  cruol  ifnp. 


I  Dot  Tllh  nir  »ip]<lT  hu  wna 


He,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of 
eminence  in  his  profession  who  visited 
England  at  that  time.  I  have  only  ain- 
gled  him  out  on  account  of  his  quaint 
epitaph.  Thenamcsof "Father"8mith 
and  Kenatua  Harris  wilt  ever  hold  an 
honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  orgau- 
building.  These  two  artists  had  a  con- 
tention over  the  merits  of  their  organa, 
which  attriictud  considerable  attention 
in  their  day.  The  authorities  of  Ihc 
Temple  church,  in  London,  were  desir- 
ous of  having  the  best  organ  attainable 
erected  in  their  church,  and  nccordiugly 
invited  proposals  from  both  these  emi- 
nent men.  But  their  respective  claims 
were  backed  by  the  recommendations 
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of  sucb  an  equal  number  of  powerM 
friends  and  celebrated  organists,  that 
they  were  nnable  to  determine  which  to 
employ.  They  therefore  told  the  can- 
didates that,  if  each  of  them  would 
erect  an  oi^an  in  different  parts  of  the 
chnrcb,  they  would  retain  that  which 
in  the  greatest  number  of  excellences 
should  be  allowed  to  deserye  the  prefer- 
ence. Smith  and  Harris,  agreeing  to 
this  proposal,  devoted  their  utmost  skill 
to  the  work;  and,  in  about  eight  or 
nine  months,  each  had  an  organ  ready 
for  trial.  Smith  engaged  the  serrices 
of  the  celebrated  organists  aild  compos- 
ers, Doctors  Blow  and  Purcell;  and 
Harris  secured  those  of  Signer  Baptiste 
Draghi,  organist  to  Queen  Catherine, 
wife  of  Charles  H.  Such,  however, 
were  the  merits  of  the  instruments  and 
the  skill  of  the  performers,  that  a  choice 
was  rendered  more  difficult  than  ever ; 
and  at  last  the  controversy  was  brought 
into  court,  where  a  decision  was  given 
in  Smith's  favor  by  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeflfries. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  art  in 
organ-building  began  steadily  to  pro- 
gress, until  it  has  arrived  at  its  present 
perfection. 

In  1680  the  fine-toned  organ  in  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Onen,  at 
Rouen,  was  erected,  and  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. It  has  five  rows  of  keys,  a 
pedal  organ,  forty-nine  stops,  and  twelve 
bellows.  In  1670  the  noble  instrument 
in  St.  Sepi^chre^s  church,  in  London  (the 
bell  of  which  edifice  has  so  often  tolled 
the  knell  of  departing  criminals  from 
Newgate),  was  erected  by  Kenatus  Har- 
ris, and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in- 
strument of  bis  make  now  existing  in 
London.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  celebrated  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Haarlem  was  erected.  It 
has  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  instruments  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  Christopher 
Muller,  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  nearly 
three  years  and  a  half  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Some  of  the  front  pipes  are 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  are 
of  pure  English  tin,  burnished.  It  has 
sixty  stops  and  nearly  five  thousand 


pipes,  and,  with  its  magnifioent  om^ 
cost  altogether  about  $80,000. 

About  the  same  time,  the  oxsaa  la  81. 
Michael's  church,  Hamburg,  wm  flract- 
ed.   The  ease  of  this  instrument  is  rfzty 
feet  high  and  sixty  in  width.     Thm 
front  pipes  are  arranged  to  jvpnmaat 
pillars,  being  famiBhed  with  bMM  and 
Corinthian   capitals,  the   pipes  theoi- 
selves,  with  their  burnished   snrfiuM^ 
forming  the  shafts.    The  organ  is  Unely 
laid  out  inside  in  four  storiei^  to  eseh 
of  which  free  access  is  obtained  bj 
wide  staircases  with  hand-rails.     Bome 
of  the  pipes  are  so  large  that  a  liglit 
sieve  of  wire  with  large  meshes  is  placed 
over  the  top,  to  keep  out  the  birds. 

One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  laigesi 
organ  in  the  world,  is  in  St  Geoige*B 
Hall,  Liverpool.  This  immense  instm- 
ment  contains  one  hundred  soimdijig 
stops,  bemdes  the  accessory  stops,  coup- 
lers, &c  The  wind  is  supplied  firom 
fourteen  bellows,  blown  by  a  steam- 
engine.  There  are  eight  thousand  pipes, 
varying  in  length  from  thirty-two  tot 
to  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  ten  octaves 
apart.  The  *^  trackers,**  if  laid  out  in 
a  straight  line,  would  reach  six  milea. 
The  largest  pipe  is  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, «nd  its  interior  measure- 
ment two  hundred  and  twenty-four  cu- 
bic feet.  The  timber  alone  weighs 
thirty  tons;  and  the  metal  and  other 
materials  employed  in  its  formation  rise 
to  a  total  weight  of  over  forty  tons. 

In  giving  these  instances  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  in  organ-building,  I 
have  selected  those  as  remarkable  for 
size  as  for  excellence.  There  are  many 
organs  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Europe^  which,  though  not  of  such  vast 
dimensions,  take  no  second  rank  (except 
in  point  of  mere  size)  with  any  of  tbese 
I  have  mentioned.  And  among  them 
may  be  enumerated  the  fine  instruments 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston;  in  Trinity 
Church,  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Tem- 
ple Emmanuel,  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  in  Bt.  John's  M.  E.  Church  in 
Williamsburg,  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  the  two  latter  blown  by  hy- 
draulic engines. 

The  application  of  hydraulic  power 
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for  the  purpose  of  supplying  wind  to 
the  or^n,  is  destined  to  come  into  very 
general  use,  not  ontj  for  iDGtrumcnts 
erected  in  cburcheo  and  music  halls,  but 
even  for  parlor  organa.  Tbe  facility 
witfa  wliich  tlie  power  can  be  applied, 
the  Bmull  space  required  for  the  vngine, 
and  tile  resdy  command  of  water  in  all 
great  cities,  afford  ti]it>ort unities  for  the 
introduction  of  this  motor  that  will 
soon   bring  it   into  extenfiivo  eruploy- 

Tlie  organ  in  8t,  Join's  M.  E.  Church 
in  WiLiamsburg,  is  seventy  feet  above 
tidewater;  bnt  as  the  Ridgcwood  reser- 
voir is  one  hunilred  and  ninety  feet 
nboTc  the  same  level,  the  water  has  a 
hend  of  one  hundred  nod  twenty  feet, 
which  gives  a  presanre  of  forty-three 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  en- 
gine here  used  ia  seven  Inches,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  ten  inches. 

The  bellon-9  are  provided  with  levers, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
cn^ne  or  water-supply ;  and  altboogh 
these  levers  require  the  united  force  of 
four  men  at  the  end  to  operate,  the  en- 
gine, connected  near  tlie  fmxtre,  moves 
them  with  ease  and  stendiacse.  The 
engine  itself  is  set  in  motion  and  regu- 
1at«d  hy  a  horizontal  hand-wheel  placed 
near  the  performer. 

It  miiy  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  in- 
vito the  ottention  of  committees  having 
in  charge  the  pnrchaso  of  organs  for 
churches  or  muHic  hulls,  to  a  few  impor- 
tant considerations. 

In  the  lirst  place,  an  organ  is  destined 
to  stand  in  its  allotted  position  for  years 
and  years.  Some  have  stood  for  centu- 
ries. And  there  it  is  to  romuin,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  wopae,  either  an  object  of 
pride  for  all  concerned,  or  else  a  gre-at 
and  mortifying  failure,  offensive  to  the 
eye  and  distracting  to  the  ear  of  every 
one  obliged  to  look  upon  or  listen  to  it. 
Parties  interested  should  bewaro  how 
I   they  trifle  or  tamper  with  the  matter. 

To  quote  the  words  of  that  eminent 
Kholnr  and  musician,  the  late  Dr.  Ed- 
'  wordHodgcs,  formerly  organist  of  Trin- 
[  ity  Church,  New  Tork ; 

"  The  good   otgao-builder  is  not  % 
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mere  manufacturer  of  organs  made  to 
wU  as  per  liiit.  lie  is  not  even  a  merely 
clever  mechanic  or  artisan,  who  has 
learned  to  perform  certain  maiiipuli^ 
tions,  and  can  perform  them  dexterous- 
ly. But  he  is,  in  his  own  department, 
an  artht,  as  every  orgnn-builder  should 
be.  Himself  a  good  workman,  he 
knovrs  what  good  work  ia.  That,  how- 
evi^,  ia  not  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
rank  with  the  organ -builders  who  livo 
in  histoiy ;  an  organ-builder  muet  know 
how  to  contrive,  adapt,  and  accommo- 
date, according  to  the  varying  cjrcnm- 
stanees  under  which  his  inslraments 
may  be  put  in  requisition.  He  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanics,  and  have  insight 
into  the  kindred  science  of  architecture, 
with  whicli  his  operations  arc  connect- 
ed. Moreover,  he  must  have  some  in- 
ventive genius,  or  his  organs  will  turn 
ont  bat  stereotyped  reproductions  of 
one  or  two  unvarying  ideas." 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  "organ  committeea"  should  con- 
sult, is  it  well — indeed,  is  it  ttoturmtj — 
to  force  him  into  competition  with  some 
cheap  but  incompetent  builder  ?  Per- 
sons charged  with  awarding  nn  organ 
contract  are,  of  course,  honnd  to  study 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  they 
represent;  and  they  sometimes  think 
they  do  so  when  they  save  a  few  dollars 
on  the  price  of  the  instrument ;  but 
they  eventually  find  tliemselvea  wofUIIy 
mistaken,  wlien  they  discover  that  they 
are  burdened  with  nn  apparatus  that 
will,  in  the  conrae  of  time,  cost  forrc- 
pairs  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the 
original  amount  of  the  purchase :  and 
which,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  glad  lo 
get  rid  of  at  any  sacrifice. 

Then,  while  it  is  right  and  proper  for 
such  a  committee  to  innst  on  a  fkithnil 
performance  of  the  contract,  let  them 
select  none  but  a  builder  of  known  repu- 
tation, who,  by  the  very  occesaity  of 
the  case,  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  then 
deal  with  him  fairly,  and  even  liberally, 
remembering  that  they  are  not  paying 
for  so  muny  cubic  feet  of  work  nierely, 
but  reimbursing  him  for  the  product  of 
a  lifetime  of  artistic  education  and  sci- 
entific study. 

But  in  no  department  of  his  profes- 
sion are  these  qualiflcatioui  so  al:«oluts- 
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ly  essential  as  in  the  yoicing  and  tuning 
of  the  organ*  The  former  of  these  is  a 
most  delicate  operation,  and,  to  attain 
success,  long  experience  a^d  a  refined 
ear  must  be  brought  to  its  accomplish* 
mient  The  process  is,  indeed,  so  deli- 
cate, that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or 
eyen  to  teach.  Success  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  long  course  of  indiyidual 
experiment,  combined  with  a  consum- 
mate judgment  and  a  most  sensitiye 
ear.  Results  only  can  be  described. 
Each  pipe  must  be  yoiced  with  refer- 
ence to  its  distinctiye  character,  and  to 
the  ''  stop ''  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
flute,  the  trumpet,  the  piccolo,  the  horn, 
the  flageolet,  the  trombone,  the  claiio- 
net,  &c,  &C.,  must  each  possess  the  ya- 
rious  characteristics  appropriate  to  their 
names.  These,  again,  must  be  yoiced 
with  reference  to  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  instrument,  whether  in  the 
great,  the  choir,  the  swell,  or  the  pedal 
organ;  and,  finally,  they  must  all  be 
subordinated  to  the  general  effect,  so  as 
to  secure  individual  diversity  with  gen- 
eral harmony. 

The  art  of  tuning  the  organ  is  more 
simple,  and  can  be  attained  by  any  one, 
patience  and  the  possession  of  a  dis- 
criminating ear,  of  course,  being  under- 
stood. 

The  first  step  taken  in  'Maying  the 
bearings  "  (i.  «.,  adjusting  an  initial  or 
normal  stop,  from  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  organ  may  be  tuned),  is  to  adjust 
the  starting  sound  (middle  C)  to  the 
pitch  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  then  tun- 
ing the  remaining  eleven  sounds  of  the 
octave  by  intervals  of  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave,  up  or  down  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  those  intervals  "bear"  nearer 
towards,  or  farther  from,  the  sounds 
from  which  they  are  being  calculated, 
than  if  they  were  being  tuned  absolute- 
ly perfect.  All  the  thirds,  fourths,  and 
sixths  that  are  tuned  upwards  are  made 
a  little  sharp,  and  those  that  are  timed 
downwards  rather  fiat.  The  fifths,  on 
the  contrary,  are  tuned  a  slight  degree 
flat  upwards,  and  sharp  downwards. 
As  the  tuner  proceeds  with  his  work, 
he  occasionally  tries  the  temperament 


of  a  note  Just  toned  with  some  otlMT 
not  previously  acyosted,  to  aaoertelD 
whether  the  bearings  are  beinig^  laid 
correctiy.  These  references  are  called 
triabj  or  proof %^  and  are  made  bj  add- 
ing tlie  major  third,  foorth,  or  eixtli, 
above  or  below,  to  the  note  Just  toned. 
If  the  intervals  upwards  appear  to  be 
rather  greater  than  perfect  in  all  €seee% 
except  between  0  sharp  and  F  ilwipi 
which  should  be  rather  flat,  all  is  rifl^; 
but  if  otherwise,  then  some  of  the  pie* 
vioos  bearings  are  not  quite  corrects 

The  stop  usually  selected  for  this 
process  is  the  *' principal,"  the  pitch 
of  that  stop  being  the  medinm  one  of 
those  generally  contained^  the  organ. 

The  bearings  having  been  laid,  the 
remainder  of  the  stop  is  tuned  in  oc- 
taves to  the  pipes  slready  adjusted,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  stops  in  the  oi|(an 
are  tuned  to  the  prindpaL 

We  have  seen  that  the  nol)le  instru- 
ment of  which  we  have  been  speak* 
ing  is  the  monarch  of  all  beside ;  for  it 
embraces  and  improves  upon  them  alL 
The  trumpet,  the  trombone,  the  clario> 
net,  the  flute,  the  violin,  the  baas  yiol, 
the  violoncello,  the  oboe,,  the  bassoon, 
the  horn,  the  flageolet,  the  piccolo,  the 
comet,  even  the  fife  and  drum,  are  all 
here,  and  with  a  sustained  power,  ful- 
ness, and   richness  of  tone  that    the 
orchestra  in  vain  endeavors  to  follow. 
It  goes  further ;  the  human  voice  is  imi- 
tated with  startling  fidelity ;  nay  more, 
the  ''  Voix  Celeste,''  as  its  name  implies, 
conveys  to  the  ravished  senses  the  im- 
pression of  a  distant  choir  of  angelic 
voices,  bearing  up,  for  acceptance  at  the 
gates  of  heaven,  the  praises  of  the  faith- 
ful here  below. 

The  noblest  use  to  which  this  master- 
piece of  art  can  be  devoted,  is  in  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  Who  does 
not  bow  in  almost  involuntary  devotion, 
as,  under  the  touch  of  a  master,  the 
glorious  tones  of  the  organ  come  float- 
ing through  the  air,  filling  every  comer 
of  the  temple  of  Deity,  the  waves  surg- 
ing onward  and  onward,  bursting  forth 
beyond  the  walls  which  cannot  confine 
them,  far  out  into  the  open  air,  until  the 
very  soul  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  harmony. 
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Listening  to  such  inapiiing  Bounda, 
we  are  Teminded  of  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  organ-music  iu  a  catheclrul,  b; 
Lowell,  in  his  "  Legend  of  Brittany  " : 


■■  Thpn  nvlled  tha  organ  ; 


ip  tbnugh  oboir  nod 


Hut  wuducd  Intg  lUmco  I 


li],  ia  grand  dqpair  of 
n  Ibv  igoriT  of  (JTort,  1 
t   Irimnplii,  bnaldiig. 


»hnl  it  dn^am«d, 


And  nntoncd  in  Iti  mlgbt :  u  Then  a  lakB, 
Long  pant  HnKmgLhflmnuDtaiDii  buntaiU  walti, 

AndlnonQdrDwdlDggmb,  Jeapi  forth  uid  iaUi. 
"  ])0>PDT  and  dcrptr  tbuddfln  ahook  thff  aJt, 

Aa  Ihe  huge  baa  kept  gnlbwlng  licsTil; ; 
Lik?  thunder  vben  it  roiuoi  in  lt>  Islr 

Abdvlthitthoai'Hgnw&ihakcatbelDW-liQngAji 
It  gwf  lip  lite  11  daikiieM,  einywhcra 

Filling  Iho  nul  catbcdral— ." 
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Tne  stadj  of  modern  languages  being 
more  generally  prevalent  than  it  has 
been  at  any  former  period  of  the  world'a 
Iiistory,  and  the  tendency  being  so  strong 
in  tbat  direction  that  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict a  still  farther  extension  of  this  pur- 
BDit,  the  reader  is  likely  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  question  whether  it  ia 
possible  to  learn  a  foreign  laagnago  or 
not  I  have  been  on  the  lookout,  during 
the  lost  ten  years,  for  a  person  vrho 
knew  two  languages  perfectly,  and  I  have 
toaoi  one.  As  for  the  man  who  knows 
three  langaagea,  I  have  not  found  him 
yet,  and  do  not  believe  tbat  he  exists  upon 
lliesurfHceufthis planet  Therearemanj 
iostanees  of  people  wlio  have  learned  a 
tbreign  language  so  as  to  a[Jeak  it  ex- 
actly like  a  native ;  but  in  all  »itch  oases 
that  have  come  under  mj  own  obser- 
vation, except  the  one  just  alluded  to, 
the  acquisition  hat  been  paid  for  by  the 
loss,  total  or  partial,  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  I  remember  meeting  nitli  a 
bookseller  in  the  north  of  Eni-land  who 
spoke  English  with  a  strong  foreign  ac- 
cent, but  lie  spoke  the  French  well; 
be  hud  lived  ten  years  in  Paris,  wbure 
he  had  been  in  busiaeas,  during  whieh 
time  he  had  acquired  a  good  French  ac- 
cent, and  a  bad  English  one.  An  Amer- 
ican lady,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
has  lived  fiiurteen  years  In  France,  al- 
ways gpeaks  Frunoh  witli  me  because  she 
finds  it  easier  tlian  English.  She  speaks 
English  correutly  still,  or  nearly  ao,  hut 
with  evideDt  euiburrassmcut,  and  it  is 
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clear  tbat slie  does  not  feel  at  home  iu  it; 
her  English  vocabulary,  too,  lias  become 
limited  throngh  the  loss  of  words  which 
have  gradually  dropped  out  of  her  recol- 
lection. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  carious  in- 
stances of  the  Jobs  of  the  mother- 
tongue  occurred  in  a  case  about  which 
I  con  give  the  best  possible  testimony, 
since  it  was  the  case  of  my  own  eldest 
son.  He  spoke  English  at  one  time  as 
perfectly  as  any  other  English  child  of 
hia  age,  but  we  migrated  to  France,  and 
for  some  months  be  lived  in  the  bouse 
of  some  French  friends  of  ours  in  the 
south  of  Franco,  not  very  far  from  Avig- 
mm.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  ladiea  in  the  fiunily  spoke  English 
(and  spoke  it  uncommonly  well  for 
Preuchwomco),  the  child  hod  not  been 
more  than  a  woelt  or  two  in  the  honae 
before  he  ceased  speaking  Bogllsb  alto- 
gether, and  began  to  speak,  not  French, 
but  the  purest  Provencal,  whiob  he  heard 
the  servants  and  work-people  speaking 
abnol  him.  The  next  time  I  met  him 
there  was  no  longer  any  means  of  com- 
rounicntion  between  nt.  He  could  not  - 
understand  one  word  of  English,  nor 
of  French  either,  and  I  was  equally  ig- 
norant of  the  beautiful  and  poetical  lan- 
guage of  Provence.  Siooa  then  he  hai^j 
acquired  French  and  forgotten  his  Pr»iJ 
venial,  hut  be  baa  not  yet  recovered  hi 
lost  English,  and  will  only  do  so  by  learn- 
ing it  as  a  foreign  tongue.  He  is  ataf 
French  public  sehool,  and  speaka  French 
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as  well  as  any  of  his-  schoolfellows,  but 
he  has  paid  his  English  for  it,  exactly 
as  an  Englishman  pays  a  sovereign  for 
twenty-five  francs. 

The  solitary  instance  that  I  have 
imown  of  a  person  knowing  perfectly 
two  langoages  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
English  landscape-painter,  William  Wyld. 
Mr.  Wyld  came  to  live  in  France  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  has  therefore 
lived  in  the  country  about  forty  years^ 
He  speaks  English  quite  perfectly  still, 
without  the  faintest  trace  of  a  foreign 
accent,  and  his  French  is  equally  perfect 
I  took  a  French  lady  one  day  to  his  stu- 
dio (a  bom  Paridienne),  and  begged  her 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Wyld's  French,  and  de- 
tect a  f&nlt  in  it  if  she  could.  When  we 
left,  she  said  that  during  the  first  half- 
hour  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  detect 
any  thing,  but  that  afterwards  she  became 
aware  ot  something,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was;  finally, 
however,  she  hit  upon  a  slight  defect, 
not  in  grammar  or  the  choice  of  expres- 
sions, but  in  the  vibration  of  the  letter 
r.  I  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Wyld,  there- 
fore^ as  a  proof— the  solitary  proof  which 
after  much  searching  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  discover — that  it  la  possible 
to  possess  two  languages  in  the  full 
sense  of  possession,  that  is,  so  as  to  have 
the  perfect  use  of  both.  The  only  other 
instance  which  may  possibly  be  as  con- 
clusive as  this,  is  that  of  an  assistant  in 
M.  Goupirs  shop  in  Paris.  I  went  there 
one  day  to  transact  some  business  for  a 
London  publisher,  and  in  M.  GoupiPs  ab- 
sence had  to  deal  with  one  of  his  clerks. 
After  a  long  conversation,  during  which 
I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
he  was  an  Englishman,  I  happened  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  English  pub- 
lisher I  for  the  moment  represented. 
•^'  I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  ^'  there  has  been 
a  mutual  mistake ;  we  have  been  taking 
each  other  for  Frenchmen."  As  our  busi- 
ness was  then  virtually  at  an  end,  I 
heard  very  little  of  his  English,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  defective.  I  know 
a  French  lady,  who  has  written  two 
English  books,  and  speaks  English  well 
enough  for  her  nationality  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  well  enough  to*  be  often 


taken  for  an  Englishwoman,  yet  not  ab- 
solutely welL  Her  style  in  peaking  is 
the  style  of  a  highly-cultivated  English- 
woman, but  there  are  occasional  traces  of 
gallicisms  enough  to  betray  her  to  an 
attentive  and  critical  hearer.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  instances,  I  used  to  count 
that  of  an  Italian  who  spoke  French  in 
perfection.  He  was  the  late  M.  Bixio, 
formerly  French  ambassador  at  Turin, 
&c.,  and  a  great  friend  of  ours.  Since  M. 
Bixio  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  we  used  to 
believe  that  his  Italian  must  necessarily 
be  faultless ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that 
be  did  not  speak  Italian  at  all,  having 
abandoned  his  native  tongue  since  his 
residence  in  France.  During  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Italy  on  financial  and  po- 
litical business,  he  made  use  of  the 
French  language  only.  Instances  of  the 
perfect  acquiation  of  a  foreign  langu^e 
are  usually  accompanied  by  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  the  native  tongue.  The 
only  modern  to  whom  classical  Latin 
was  the  language  of  childhood,  the  es- 
sayist Montaigne,  failed  to  keep  Latin 
and  French  to  the  same  point  simulta- 
neously. 

Every  instance  of  any  thing  even  ap- 
proaching the  perfect  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  which  has  come  under 
mj  own  observation,  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  peculiar  family  conditions.  The 
person  has  either  married  a  person  of 
the  other  nation,  or  is  of  mixed  blood. 
When  the  father  is  English  and  the 
mother  French,  the  children  may  know 
the  two  languages ;  but  even  then  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  they  will  do  so 
unless  they  live  alternately  in  the  two 
countries.  I  could  mention  an  Italian 
family  in  Manchester  which  does  not 
know  a  word  of  Italian ;  but  I  reserve  this 
instance  for  the  present,  because  it  will 
be  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

Even  intermarriage,  however,  by  no 
means  insures  the  acquisition  of  the  other 
language.  There  are  very  numerous 
examples  of  wives  who  have  never 
learned  the  native  language  of  their  hus- 
bands. Instances  of  the  converse  are  more 
rare :  a  man  generally  learns  his  wife's 
langoage,  but  not  always.    I  know  in- 
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stances  of  both  kinds,  in  which  one  of  the 
two  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  other ^s 
native  tongae,  and  willing,  apparently,  to 
remain  so.  So  in  the  case  of  children :  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  because  yon 
speak  English  yonr  children  will  speak 
it  too,  if  they  are  living  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  langaage  they  are  quite 
sure  to  acquire  is  the  slang  or  dialect  of 
the  district,  because  that,  so  to  speak,  is 
in  the  air.  Children  receive  a  language 
from  the  medium  which  surrounds  them, 
as  a  piece  of  cloth  is  etdned  by  being 
plunged  in  the  dyer^s  vat 

There  appear  to  be  certain  insupera- 
ble difficulties  of  pronunciation  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  particular  races  of  man- 
kind. For  example,  I  never  heard  a  Ger- 
man pronounce  French  even  tolerably ; 
and,  though  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
making  inquiries  on  this  subject,  have 
never  met  with  a  Frenchman  who  had 
heard  a  German  pronounce  tolerably. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  exceptions, 
but  I  naturally  conclude  that  they  must 
be  very  rare.  Germans  usually  pro- 
nounce jolLt  "choli,"  etuemble,  "en- 
semple,^^  and  so  on ;  nor  does  any  length 
of  residence  in  France  seem  to  pro- 
duce the  least  amelioration  in  this  re- 
spect. Again,  I  never  heard  a  German 
pronounce  English  perfectly,  though  they 
usually  succeed  much  better  with  Eng- 
lish than  with  French,  and  one  or  two 
instances  have  come  in  my  way  of  Ger- 
mans whose  English  accent  was  fairly 
good ;  but  in  these  instances  the  speaker 
had  intermarried  with  an  English  fatui- 
ly,  or  was  himself  of  mixed  blood. 

In  speaking  thus,  of  course,  I  set  aside 
the  usual  complimentary  estimates  alto- 
gether. In  every  country,  people  will 
tell  you  that  you  have  a  perfect  accent, 
that  you  sponk  wonderfully,  that  you 
might  easily  be  taken  for  a  native,  and 
other  civil  nonsense  of  that  kind.  Then, 
after  you  leave  the  room,  they  will 
laugh  at  yon  and  their  own  lies.  The 
consequence  of  compliments  of  this  kind 
is,  that  most  people  rest  contented  with 
a  very  low  degree  of  acquirement — with 
a  much  lower  degree  than  might  be  at- 
tainable by  them.  In  many  instances 
there  la  not  so  much  the  intention  to  pay 


undeserved  compliments  as  an  inexact, 
though  not  insincere,  use  of  language. 
People  tell  you  that  you  speak  well, 
meaning  well  for  a  foreigner ;  which  is 
about  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  are 
barely  intelligible. 

But  although  to  tpenk  a  foreign  lan- 
guage really  well  is  a  matter  of  all  but  su- 
perhuman difficulty,  aud  a  thing  only  pos- 
sible under  rare  and  peculiar  conditions, 
people  might  speak  foreign  languages  in- 
comparably better  than  they  do,  if  they 
would  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the 
resisting  faculty  which  grown-up  people 
possess,  and  by  which  they  are  capable 
of  remaining  any  length  of  time  in  a 
country  without  learning  the  language 
which  they  hear  every  day  around  them. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who 
had  lived  in  England  fifty  years  without 
acquiring  any  English,  and  who  excused 
himself  by  asking,  "  What's  fifty  years 
to  learn  English  in  ?  ^'  his  impression 
being  that  such  a  vast  undertiking  re- 
quired a  century  or  two.  The  stpry 
may  be  a  true  one,  or  it  may  not ;  but 
I  know  an  Englishman  who  has  lived 
in  Paris  permanently  for  many  years, 
who  has  no  intention  of  living  any- 
where else,  and  who  is  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  French,  and  will  for- 
ever remain  eo.  I  spoke  just  now  of 
"the  resisting  faculty  which  grown-up 
people  possess,"  because  children  do  not 
possess  it  at  alL  A  child  is  sure  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  country  he 
lives  in,  but  then  he  is  almost  as  sure  to 
forget  his  native  tongue,  unless  the 
greatest  precautions  are  taken  to  keep 
it  up.  The  adult,  on  the  other  hand, 
resbts  in  the  most  astonishing  manner ; 
so  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  an  Englishman  or  a  German  will 
speak  French  endurably  because  he  has 
lived  twenty  years  in  France.  The  Ger- 
man will  call  a  Boulevard  a  "  Poulevard," 
and  an  eglUe  an  ''  6clise,"  and  a  JutftL 
"  Ohuif,"  and  praise  the  "  ch^nie"  of  an 
author  and  the  "  peaut6  "  of  a  lady  till 
Death  puts  a  period  to  his  crimes.  So 
the  Englishman  talks  boldly  about  the 
*^Boo  Santonnoray"  and  the  **Ohong 
de  Marz,*'  and  remains  all  his  life  in 
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dnbions  nnoertaintj  whether  ft  famous 
piotnre-gollerj  ought, to  be  called  the 
**  Louve  "  or  the  **  Louver." 

A  class  of  Englkhmen  who  never  can 
learn  how  to  pronounce  French  are  the 
En^ish  swells.  In  using  this  slang  word 
I  do  not  mean  English  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  but  men  with  the  aristocratic 
affectations.  There  are  manj  gentlemen 
in  England,  of  very  high  rank  indeed, 
who  are  absolutely  devoid  of  the  aristo- 
cratic affectations;  but  there  are  others, 
both  of  high  rank  and  of  little  or  no 
rank  at  all,  who  have  them  in  a  marked 
degree.  In  a  word,  these  affectations 
are  more  an  af&ir  of  character  than  of 
mnk.  They  affect  a  man*s  manners,  but 
that  is  not  our  present  concern ;  they 
affect  also  his  pronunciation,  they  vitiute 
it.  Oharles  Dickens  made  some  very 
severe  observations  about  a  year  ago  on 
the  non-pronunciation  which  distinguish- 
es England  beyond  other  nations,  and 
the  English  swell  beyond  other  English- 
men. The  supposed  acme  of  elegance  is 
not* to  pronounce  at  all.  Listen,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  young  Londoner  when  he 
intends  to  say,  "I  don't  know."  The 
sounds  which  really  issue  from  his  lips 
are  ^*oidanow."  When  he  intends  to 
say,  "  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  do,"  he 
says,  *'  itsawtathingtdoo ; "  for  "  How 
are  you,  old  fellow  ?  "  he  says,  "  hafiyaol- 
fuUa."  He  calls  a  horse  a  ^*  hoce,"  and 
a  cnrringo  a  "  caidge,"  and  Ireland  "  Ah- 
Ind,"  and  York  "  Yoke,"  I  remember 
Mr.  Kuskin  says,  in  a  chapter  on  vul- 
garity, that  you  may  know  a  man  to  be 
not  a  gentleman  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
pronunciation.  In  England  this  is  true, 
but  how  lamentable  it  is  that  it  should 
be  true  I 

The  English  swell,  with  his  notion 
that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  con- 
descend to  pronounce  any  thing,  goes 
into  France,  where  people  think  that  a 
gentleman  ought  to  pronounce  witli 
more  studied  and  perfect  accuracy  than 
any  body  else.  He  has  no  notion  of  such 
a  tiling  8S  nn  accurate  btudy  of  sound, 
he  despises  ir.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  carries  the  habits  of  a  non-pronounced 
language  into  a  language  which  requires 
the  most  exquisite  truth  of  pronuncia- 


tion ;  and  the  effect  on  the  ears  of  bis 
audience  is  like  the  effect  of  the  wornt 
violin-pkying  when  every  note  is  out 
of  tune.  It  is  far  more  a  moral  affair, 
belonging  to  character,  Uian  a  physical 
hindrance,  that  disqualifies  him.  It  is 
the  pride  of  a  swell  who*  has  always 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  pronounce  his 
own  language,  and  who  is  still  less  likely 
to  condescend  to  study  accuracy  in 
another.  I  never  met  with  an  English 
swell  who  could  pronounce  French  at 
all.  The  Englishmen  who  do  come  to 
pronounce  French,  are  either  men  of 
comparatively  bumble  position,  without 
affectations,  or  else,  if  they  are  men  of 
rank,  they  are  very  simple  in  character 
and  destitute  of  the  pride  of  caste. 

There  are  many  proofs  that  French  is 
an  accurately  pronounced  language,  but 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  variety  of 
sound  given  to  the  letter  e — a  variety 
strictly  regulated  and  most  delicately 
observed.  A  nation  which  sets  itself 
four  ways  of  pronouncing  the  letter  e 
(eieS\  and  which,  having  settled  these 
four  ways  by  rule,  sticks  to  them  quite 
faitfafhlly  whenever  the  letter  occurs  in 
the  most  rapid  conversation,  is  a  nation 
which  respects  its  phonic  laws,  and  has 
phonic  laws  to  respect.  The  only  letter 
about  which  the  English  are  severe  is  the 
letter  K  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
we  are  not  eqnally  severe  about  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  For  instance, 
there  is  that  unfortunate  letter  r,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  use  in  giving  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  words  in 
which  it  occurs — a  letter  which  is  espe- 
cially precious  because  there  is  not  an- 
other in  the  least  resembling  it.  The  t 
is  only  a  d  hardened,  the  v  is  only  a 
softer  /  and  the  h  a  softer  p;  1^  and  u 
have  precisely  the  same  sound ;  but  r  is 
unique,  being  the  only  vibrated  letter  in 
the  whole  alphabet.  Well,  what  have 
the  English  swells  done  with  this  most 
valuable  letter?  Here  was  a  letter 
which  really  required  to  be  pronounced ; 
there  was  no  getting  over  it,  pride  must 
condescend  to  learn  it,  and  laziness  exert 
itself  to  make  the  necessary  little  vibra- 
tion. So  the  English  swells  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  not  be  holered 
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to  proDOnnce  tb'tH  letter  At  all.  And  the; 
have  actually  nboliabeil  it  I  The  letter 
r  does  not  eiist  in  awoU-Engiiab  I  But 
on  fortunately  it  dvet  eii^t  in  France,  and 
tbe  swe\l  EngliBljmaD  cannot  aboliBli  it  in 
tbat  country,  ao  he  is  placet!  in  a  strange 
dilomina.  Eitbor  he  most  laara  to  pru- 
ziounoe  llie  lotlerr— o  piece  of  oondescun- 
Hon  wliicli  tbo  gwell-mlnd  fijcls  to  be 
liumiliaiing  aaii  degrading — or  claa  he 
iDU?t  remain  forever  incapable  of  pro- 
Dirancing  the  French  tonguo.  l!e  iovn- 
riably  prefers  the  lattci  alternative.  Aa 
for  Btadjing  the  four  sounds  of  the  letter 
a,  he  has  no  notion  that  accenta  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  pronnnciation  at 
all ;  be  believes  them  to  be  itseleas,  and 
put  there  ft>r  the  parpoao  of  plaguing 
Iiim  every  time  ho  tries  to  write  a  letter. 
The  same  oombination  of  laziness  and 
pride  which  prevents  the  swell  Englisb- 
man  from  loarniag  a  foreign  pronnncia- 
(ion,  binders  equally  his  acquisition  of 
the  verbs  and  genders.  His  scorn  of 
servile  accuracy,  his  feeling  of  perBonal 
superiority  to  foreigners,  anil  bis  general 
objection  to  taking  trouble,  are  quite 
fficient  to  insure  his  permanent  and 
irreiuedinble  ignorance  on  th<?so  points, 
ell  Englishman  never  masters  the 
French  g«nderH;  they  are  sometimes 
itered  by  an  Englishman,  thongh  very, 
very  rarely,  but  never  by  a  swell.  What 
hinders  him  most,  both  in  proniinciBlion 
and  grammar,  is  the  notion  that  in  order 
to  prove  himself  to  be  a  gentleman,  he 
most  carry  into  French  the  disdainful 
habile  which  command  respect  in  Eng- 
land. It  ia  a  perfect  comedy  to  hear 
him  ^ving  himself  airs  in  Frenob.  The 
i  defects  of  pronunciation  which  in  Lon- 

don nre  aapposed  to  be  an  evidence  of 
I  social  stntuH,  are  in  Paris  only  evidanco 
of  pure  ignorance,  and  the  afieetations  of 
one  country  arc  a  sort  of  coin  which 
does  not  pass  current  in  another.  Tlie 
French  swell  has  bis  affectations  also,  and 
very  absnrd  affectations  they  are;  but 
tlien  they  are  different  affectations. 
If  it  i?  so  rare  to  find  a  msii  who  can 
speak  two  language*  perfectly,  what  sro 
we  to  say  about  polyglotfit 
Tliere  is  n  natnrut  provision  by  which 
every  generation  bus  its  regular  supply 
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of  pulyglota.  I  know  several.  I  know 
one  who  has  studied  eleven  languages, 
and  the  reader  will  no  doubt  remember 
in^ncea  which  are  on  record  of  men 
who  have  stndied,  and  even  in  a  certain 
sense  mastered,  many  more  than  eleven 
languages.  As  It  is  the  business  of  an 
author  to  know  one  language  thoroughly 
well,  to  be  able  tii  use  it  aa  on  organist 
uses  an  organ  and  not  merely  to  possess 
it  OS  a  collector  iMiaaeeses  his  onriosities, 
so,  on  the  other  band,  it  ia  the  business 
of  tlie  polyglot  to  be  not  so  much  an 
artist  in  one  language  as  a  collector  of 
severul.  His  head  is  a  museum  of  words 
and  pliraees,  useful  for  reference,  useful 
more  especialij  for  conipariaon.  Tlie 
wbole  science  of  comparative  philology 
— a  science  which  has  already  rendered 
vurioua  and  must  uaexpeoted  services — 
is  due  to  the  polyglots.  Another  prao- 
tioal  service  which  they  ctmtinnally  ren- 
der is  in  teaching  the  rodimeuts  of  lan- 
guages wliioh  without  Iheir  help  wonld 
never  be  tuugbt  at  all  in  certain  isolated 
localities.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to 
have  a  man  in  a  remote  little  town  who 
can  tench  yonr  children  correctly  the  ru- 
diments of  four  or  live  languages,  becauso 
you  con  aclect  the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  useful.  Tlie  most  occom- 
piislied  polyglots  go,  of  course,  much  far- 
ther than  the  mere  collecting  of  phraser. 
They  arrive  at  a  comparative  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  the  diflcrent  nations 
whose  languages  they  have  studied,  and 
they  become  comparers,  not  merely  of 
words  but  of  literatures.  It  is  obvious, 
also,  that  to  be  a  polyglot  is  practically 
a  great  help  to  ii  man  in  travelling.  The 
American  polyglot,  when  he  goes  to 
Europe,  picks  up  a  great  deal  tliat  the 
monoglot  necessarily  misses. 

The  limits  of  the  nttamments  of  poly- 
glots lie  much  less  in  the  number  of  the 
languages  which  they  lenrn  than  in  the 
degree  of  mnstei-y  whioli  ia  possible  for 
them  in  each  of  those  langu(igft<.  It  is 
easier  to  Icarii  twenty  languages  imper- 
fectly than  two  pL'rfectly.  Any  one  with 
a  good  mumory  and  that  knack  of  Inn- 
guage-ieaming  which  no  doubt  is  a  spe- 
cial gift,  bnt  not  a  rare  gin,  could  lenrn 
anew  langaageeveryyear,  if  he  devoted 
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his  time  to  that  pnrsnit,  and  retain  the 
elements  of  eight  or  ten  languages  at 
once.  He  could  read  and  constrne  ten 
languages  with  the  help  of  dictionaries, 
bat  he  could  not  write  and  speak  them 
with  any  approach  to  eorreet  fluenoj, 
though  he  might  be  fluent  without  cor- 
rectness. It  is  always  easy  to  do  manj 
things  badly.  For  instance,  what  is 
easier  than  to  play  badly  on  many  instru- 
ments, what  more  difficult  than  to  play 
excellently  on  one  ?  The  polyglot  is  like 
a  musician  who  plays  badly  upon  all 
the  instruments  in  a  band,  with  the  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  polyglot  is 
really  a  useM  personage,  whereas  the 
other  is  not. 

There  appears,  however,  to  exist  usu- 
allj  a  certain  degree  of  oonftision  in  the 
polyglot  mind.  Polyglots  seldom  use 
a  language  without  painfhl  hesitation, 
even  when  they  are  men  of  culture,  and 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  polyglot  need 
be  a  man  of  cnltui'e  at  all.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  many 
languages  does  little  or  nothing  for  cul- 
ture; if  it  is  culture  at  all,  it  is  culture 
of  a  very  low  order.  But  even  those 
polyglots  who  are  men  of  culture  seem 
to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
any  practical  use  of  the  languages  in 
their  armory.  They  are  like  collectors 
of  many  weapons,  who  may  indeed  boast 
of  possessing  them,  but  are  unskilled  in 
their  use.  I  know  a  Frenchman  who 
possesses,  in  his  memory,  every  word  in 
the  English  language,  except  of  course 
the  technical  and  scientific  vocabularies ; 
yet  he  speaks  most  incorrectly  and  with 
the  most  painful  hesitation,  in  fact  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bo  altogether  un- 
intelligible at  times.  The  bishops  who 
went  to  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome  are  said  to  have  found  out  the 
wonderful  difference  which  there  is  be- 
tween having  learnt  a  language  and 
being  able  to  use  it.  They  all  know 
Latin,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  as  for  de- 
bating in  Latin,  or,  still  worse,  talking 
freely  in  Latin  with  each  other,  they 
find  that  quite  impossible. 

There  is  a  large  olara  of  uneducated 
and  uncultivated  polyglots,  servants, 
couriers,  waiters,  Ac.,  and  verj  useM 


their  acquirements  are.  What  would 
Europe  do  without  the  poljglcyt  wait- 
er? Thousands  of  travellers  would  be 
embarrassed  at  every  turn  without  bis 
valuable  help.  He  is  generally  a  €kr- 
man,  and  retahis  the  frank  accent  of  tlie 
fiiitherland.  Though  he  speaks  quite 
fluently,  his  vocabulary  is  wonderfully 
limited ;  but  he  knows  all  the  phrases 
which  are  necessary  in  his  situation,  and 
by  constantly  using  the  same  expressions 
has  acquired  that  fluenoy  which  we  ad- 
mire. He  can  tell  you  when  the  train 
starts  in  four  languages,  but  his  mind  is 
not  the  more  cultivated  on  that  aocounty 
for,  after  all,  the  fact  that  the  train  starts 
is  always  exactly  the  same  fact,  calling 
forth  exactly  the  same  reflections,  whe- 
ther one  affirms  it  in  English,  or  French, 
or  Grerman,  or  Italian.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  other  facts  which  habitually  come 
in  the  x>olyglot  waiter's  way.  He  can 
announce  them  to  four  nations,  but  after 
all  they  are  not  the  greater  facts  on  that 
account,  any  more  than  a  book  can  be 
made  deeper  or  better  by  being  trans- 
lated into  four  tongues. 

I  once  knew  a  polyglot  servant,  who 
in  his  old  age  ended  by  knowing  no  lan- 
guage on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  was 
a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  had  become 
travelliDg-servant  to  an  English  marquis, 
in  whose  family  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
mained. He  was  supposed  to  have 
learned  English  and  French,  .but  never 
understood  either,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  totally  forgot  his  Italian.  At  the 
time  I  knew  him  the  man  had  no  means 
of  conmiunlcation  with  his  species. 
When  his  master  told  him  to  do  any 
thing,  he  made  a  guess  at  what  was 
likely  to  be  for  the  moment  his  master's 
most  probable  want,  and  sometimes  hit 
the  mark,  but  more  generally  missed  it. 
The  man's  name  was  Alberino,  and  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  profiting  by 
a  mistaken  guess  of  his.  After  a  visit  to 
Alberino's  master,  my  servant  brought 
forth  a  magnificent  basket  of  trout, 
which  greatly  surprised  me,  as  nothing 
had  been  said  about  them.  However, 
we  ate  them,  and  only  discovered  after- 
wards that  the  present  was  due  to  an  illu- 
iionef  Alberino's.  His  nmster  had  never 
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told  bim  to  give  me  the  trout,  bat  he 
bad  interpreted  some  other  order  in  that 
sense.  An^  attempt  at  conversation 
with  Alberino  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  per^ 
feet  comedy  of  misunderstandings.  He 
never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  bis 
interlocutor  was  talking  abont ;  but  he 
pretended  to  catch  your  meaning,  and 
answered  at  hap-bazaxd.  He  had  a  habit 
of  talking  aloud  to  himself — 

**  But  in  a  tongae  no  man  oonld  undentaad." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  more  cul- 
tivated polyglots  are  much  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  difference  that  they 
Qsually  remember  their  native  tongue. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  know  several 
languages,  or  are  supposed  to  know 
them,  rarely  succeed  in  speaking  them 
even  intelligibly.  But  it  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  a  language  may  be 
studied  for  other  purposes  than  that  of 
speech.  A  man  may  be  well  acquainted 
with  our  literaftire  without  being  able 
to  speak  our  language,  and  it  is  not  rare 
to  meet  with  cultivated  foreigners  who 
know  our  authors  better  than  we  do. 
Yet,  after  all,  they  know  them  better 
only  in  the  sense  of  having  read  them 
more,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  deeper  and 
more  perfect  understanding.  The  ped- 
ant's knowledge  of  books  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  more  perfect  knowledge 
to  which  a  happy  sympathy  with  the 
autlior  can  alone  lead  us ;  and  this  sym- 
pathy is  scarcely  attainable  without  a 
colloquial  knowledge  of  his  language. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  very 
different  estimates  of  literary  reputa- 
tions which  exist  in  foreign  countries, 
and  in  tlie  countries  where  the  writer's 
own  language  is  the  language  usually 
spoken.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
I  am  upon  rather  dangerous  ground,  be- 
cause every  one  who  has  learned  a  for- 
eign language  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
study  is  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  is  perfectly  sure.  He 
trusts  the  dictionaries;  but  what  is  a 
dictionary?  The  constant  observation 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  word  is  actu- 
ally used  by  the  living  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  can  alone  convey  to  the 
mind  a  precise  idea  of  its  value  and  of 
!ti  HM.    Toa  want  a  foreign  word,  and 


seek  in  the  dictionary  the  English  word 
you  already  know.  The  more  conscien- 
tious the  dictionary-maker  has  been,  the 
more  he  will  embarrass  you.  Out  of  the 
string  of  meanings  which  he  gives, 
which  are  you  to  choose  ?  Suppose  you 
choose  the  right  one :  it  is  after  all  only 
the  nearest^  which  by  no  means  proves 
that  you  have  found  a  true  equivalent, 
or  any  thing  like  one.  And  the  diction- 
aries are  generally  so  rough  and  clumsy — 
it  is  so  rarely  that  they  explain,  or  can 
explain,  those  shades  of  meaning  which 
constitute  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
a  language.  When  you  have  learned  all 
that  the  dictionary  can  tell  you,  the 
study  of  nuancet  is  still  to  be  begun.  I 
never  knew  a  Frenchman,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  English  had  been  acquired  ex- 
clusively by  reading,  who  understood 
our  authors  as  we  ourselves  can  under- 
stand them.  For  a  Frenchman  to  do 
tbat^  he  must  have  lived  in  England  or 
America,  or  else  with  English  people  or 
Americans.  And  yet  there  are  many 
Frenchmen  who  study  English  without 
ever  speaking  it,  and  who  arrive  at  the 
possession  of  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
which  they  never  really  understand.  So 
it  is  with  English  people  who  study 
French  in  England.  They  know  all  the 
words,  but  miss  the  delioate  sense,  and 
it  is  no  use  reading  to  them  any  thing 
really  exquisite. 

The  reader  may  guess,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  that  my  belief  in  classical 
scholarship  is  not  of  the  strongest.  The 
utmost  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  which  is  attainable  by  any 
modem  is  about  the  same  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  English  literature  which  is  at- 
tainable by  a  provincial  Frencliman  who 
has  never  been  in  England,  or  spoken  to 
an  Englishman  in  his  life.  I  know  frovk 
personal  observation  what  tliat  amounts 
to.  And  the  most  discouraging  thing 
about  what  is  called  ^^classicid  educa- 
tion" is,  that  it  prescribes  for  us  just 
those  languages  which  we  have  no  op- 
portunity of  learning,  in  any  genuine 
and  perfect  sense.  Those  who  teach 
them  are  not  natives  of  the  countries 
where  they  were  spoken,  and  never 
heard  them  spoken.     It  is  wonderful 
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that  thej  should  know  even  as  much 
abont  these  langaages  as  thej  do  know, 
bnt  it  is  not  wonderfcil  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  them  should  still  be  merely  of 
the  nature  of  erudition,  not  that  true 
and  intimate  knowledge  which  we  ma^ 
acquire  of  a  living  tongue,  amidst  the 
people  for  whom  it  satisfies  all  the  needs 
of  human  existence.  And  I  think  that 
any  one  who  fullj  realizes  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  a  language  well,  and 
the  feelings  of  vexation  which  attend 
the  commission  of  a  blunder,  would  feel 
deterred  from  reading  any  dead  language 
aloud  hj  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
horrible  and  abominable  pronunciation. 
For  our  pronunciation  of  Ghreek  and 
Latin  must  be  truly  horrible  and  abomi- 
nable 1  What  cultivated  Roman  or 
Athenian  could  endure  to  listen  to  us  ? 


To  sum  up.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  possible  to  learn  more  than  one  lan- 
guage perfectlj,  in  addition  to  the  native 
tongue,  but  manj  languages  maj  be  ac- 
quired to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  useful 
for  certain  purposes,  and  polyglots  are  in 
the  order  of  nature,  and  often  valuable 
members  of  society.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  in  conclusion,  that  polyglots  are 
rarely  intellectual,  which  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  They  are  occupied,  not 
with  thoughts,  but  with  languages,  which 
are  merely  the  vehicles  of  thought,  and 
a  man  wliose  business  it  is  to  know  eight 
or  ten  languages  up  to  a  certain  point, 
cannot  keep  them  up  without  constantly 
going  over  their  rudiments.  The  poly- 
glot, in  a  word,  cannot  retain  his  ac- 
complishment without  making  himself  a 
perpetual  schoolboy. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN  AND  ART-EDUOATION. 


The  recent  reforms  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  are  a  satisfactory 
sign  of  a  real  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  art-education.  The 
promised  increase  of  the  means  of  study, 
the  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  or- 
ganization of  the  schools,  will  do  much 
to  bring  them  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  and  pretensions  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Art,  and  without  which 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  institution 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures. The  new  organization,  or  ex- 
pansion, of  the  schools  of  design  at  the 
Academy  does  not  hold  the  promise  of 
the  best  art,  for  no  school  of  design  has 
been  able  to  give  us  that;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  assure  us  of  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  number  of  young  men  for 
the  practice  of  painting,  with  more  care 
than  the  Academy  has  hitherto  been 
able  or  willing  to  bestow  upon  students. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  any 
system  of  instruction  will  make  original 
artists ;  the  question  is  not  of  the  value 
of  the  best  results  of  academical  train- 
ing, as  in  a  Delaroche  or  a  Eaulbaob, 
compared  witii  the  results  of  art-man- 


ifestation independent  of  Academies, 
as  in  a  Rembrandt,  a  Delacroix,  and 
a  Rousseau;  although,  in  passing,  we 
may  say  that  the  real  and  permanent 
glory  of  the  art  of  a  people  is  in  the 
number  of  works  or  of  men  who  are 
original,  who  have  made  a  personal 
revelation,  as  Rembrandt  did  in  effect 
and  character,  as  Da  Vinci  did  in  ex- 
pression, even  as  the  unambitious  and 
charming  Corot  does  in  sentiment 

The  question  which  our  Academy 
had  to  meet  was  not  as  to  the  value  of 
the  largest  conception  of  art-study  to  be 
derived  from  the  best-organized  school 
of  instruction,  for  as  an  Academy  it  as- 
sumed the  paramount  importance  of  in- 
struction. The  business  of  the  Academy 
was,  and  is,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
student  whom  it  invites  to  study  art 
Thanks  to  the  agitation  of  those  most 
impatient  with  the  postponement  or 
feeble  response  to  this  obligation,  thanks 
to  those  most  solicitous  about  art-edu- 
cation, the  Academy  of  Design  will 
offer  a  course  of  study  of  art,  at  stated 
hours,  next  Fall,  in  the  Academy  halls, 
such  as  we  have  long  wished  for,  such 
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it  been  read;  to  give  tts  nntil 


I 

^^M  In  tlie  Academy,  natorollj,  the  prat' 

^^H      tie*  of  art  is  more  than  the  philosophy 
^^U       or  tlieorjof  art;  and  jet  lectures 
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indoniptuble    coaBtltutiOD)  itud  a  raoet 
prononnced  geniiiB  for  art. 

A  generation  nnder  the  teaching  of  a 
literarj  critic  like  ilstliow  Arnold,  for 
instiinoc,  would  disdain  an;  Bucii 


hbtor;  and  pbiloeoph;  of  art  do  more  pressian  of  grupbjo  and  vital  ponor,  any 

to  fnrnisb  the  mindi  of  stndenta   than  such  ooocoption  nf  history,  aa  Oarlylo'a 

anything  ahort  of  tbo  long  experience  "French  KeTolntion."     A  genorntioa 

of  a  well-nonrished  lif^.     It  is  therefore  under  the  teaching  of  the  Ruskln  of  the 
little  itiiportanoe  that  the  Ac-ademy, 
ing  the  ascondancy  of 


I 
I 

I 

I 


a  practice  to  ihe  profeasional  stadent, 
above  art  as  an  atsthetle  influence  in 
society,  Ebonld  not  neglect  to  instruct 
students  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art 
in  Booiety.  The  obJec;t  ia  to  invest  the 
student-niind  with  art  in  all  its  relations, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  ^jinterpret- 
inff  whatever  ia  representative  in  the  art 
of  the  paat.  But  mere  lectures  on  the 
art  of  different  cpoohs  and  schools  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  more  valne,  nor  of 
higher  merit,  than  the  average  of  lec- 
tures on  literature;  and  the  student  of 
art  will  probably  rarely  hear  the  most 
capable  man  of  hia 


volumes  of  "Modern  Paintors," 
would  be  sincerely  unjust  and  narrowly 
trne  in  it3  understanding  of  some  greet 
historio  examples  of  painting.  This  be- 
ing BO,  the  difficulty  of  official  instruc- 
tion reaching  positive  force  wtthont  be- 
ing narrow  and  intolerant,  or  the  difficul- 
ty of  official  instmction  being  anything 
hot  negative,  and  therefore  unsatisfac- 
tory, seoms  iDsnnnountable.  The  (uno- 
tiou  of  an  organization  for  practice  and 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts  is  to  provide 
gnidance  and  illumination  for  the  feeblest 
and  most  docile  minds.  Ilow  shall  the 
Academy  of  Design  fill  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  art  I  And,  justly 
appreciating  the  place  of  art  in  education 


student  of  BelUt-Lettret  rarely  ge*^  the     really  visbingtouoenpy  the  whole  njind 


best  word  about  literatnre  from  his  pro- 
fessor. In  France,  the  students  of  the 
EcoU  dta  Beaiix  Arltwem  eiceptionally 
favored  and  perhaps  stimulated-  by  the 
lectures  of  Henri  Taine  on  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  art;  in  England,  at 
this  late  day,  Euakin  is  called  to  iho 
ohair  of  professor  of  art  at  Oxford. 

Now,  in  proportion  to  their  personal 
ascendancy  or  magnetism,  Ruskin  and 
Taine  will  give  direction  to  the  power- 
less  and  snbmissive  miuds  of  students, 
who,  Instead  of  stumbling  forward  in 
Iheir    own    more    or    less   weak    and 


of  the  student  with  art,  ooght  it  r 
provide  lecturea  on  arobitecturo,  sculp- 
ture, historical,  genre  and  Iniidscape- 
paluting,  as  wall  as  the  obviously  prno- 
tical  instruction  in  anatomy,  perspeo- 
tive,  painting,  and  modelling  1  What 
student,  and  even  what  artist,  hotwoald 
liko  to  bear  II.  K.  Brown,  or  J.  tjuinoy 
Ward,  give  bis  understanding  of  ancient 
and  modern  ecnlpturo ;  Page  or  Gray 
on  the  Italian  maiters  of  painting ;  GiJ- 
f.ird,  or  Kensett,  or  any  of  our  chief 
laudscapists,  on  landscape-art!  A  dozen 
ready  to  stop  ni 


groping  way,  will  advance  like  trained     say  :  Wari},  Brown,  Page,  Giffurd,  Een- 
mediocritiaa,  potent  because  of  unity  of     sett,  and  La  Farge,  have  something  m 


which  ihey  have  derived  from 
clever  and  barmonions  etetement  of 
art.  On  tbe  other  hand,  these  must  ob- 
sirnct  the  development  of  more  imllvid- 
ttnl  and  ansnbmissive  minds,  and,  by  the 
prestige  whioh  they  derive  from  follow- 
ing ofllcial  instruotion  and  easily  main- 
tain tbomsclvea  in  the  ascendant,  while 
aRonssenu  onlsideof  the  Academy,  and 
a  Becamps  in  revolt  against  officiid 
syBt«ma,  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  an 


important  to  do  than  talk  to  artists  and 
stud enti  about  their  predilections  in  art; 
that  tJiey  paint  or  model  as  they  do, 
prooisely  because  they  are  oioluHivcl; 
devoted  to  pninling  or  modelling.  The 
reply  is  moroplausiblothansatiafactory ; 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  theie 
artists,  who  have  devoted  agoodpaVt  of 
their  maturest  study  to  the  practice  of  a 
special  department  of  art,  are  not  able 
to  moke  a  statement  in  the  course  of  ooo 
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or  two  hours'  talk,  before  persons  really 
interested  in  art,  without  draining  or 
unduly  taxing  their  strength;  and  we 
maintain  that  a  large  and  generous  sym- 
pathy  for  art  in  a  sodety  .and  among 
young  men  so  much  in  need  of  it  as  our 
own,  would  speedily  place  the  experi- 
ence and  understanding  of  individuals, 
of  men  of  real  ability,  before  students 
and  fellow-artist?.  We  do  not  ask  from 
our  most  honored  pointers,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  the  pretension  to  or 
solicitude  about  literary  graces,  or  the 
skill  of  the  rhetorician ;  we  ask  from 
them  an  hour's  talk  which  shall  impart 
to  students  the  personal  experience  and 
understanding  of  what  landscape-art  or 
sculpture  or  architecture  may  be  to  the 
particular  landscapist,  sculptor,  or  archi- 
tect or  portrait-painter,  who  may  be  call- 
ed to  give  others  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience simply  as  he  would  to  a  student 
in  his  studio. 

If  the  studios  of  our  beet  painters  were 
open  to  students  as  the  studios  of  French 
painters  are  open  to  French  students, 
students  would  get  the  benefit  of  such 
instruction — of  such  personal  communi- 
etttinenen  as  that  which  in  the  studios 
of  French  painters  feeds  the  flame  of 
art,  making  it  so  bright  and  lively  in  ihe 
life  of  tbo  French  stadent.  Here  the 
more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  get  our 
artists  to  put  all  that  has  interested  them 
before  students  and  artists  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  From 
this  mixed  but  gonuiue  and  vital  teach- 
ing, the  intelligent  student  could  glean 
from  the  experience  of  another  what 
now  possibly  he  may  pick  up  by  chance, 
or  not  pick  up  at  all. 

The  best  artists  have  come  from  the 
special  and  personal  teaching  of  particu- 
lar roasters.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
personal  intercourse  between  artists  and 
students  at  the  Academy  is  the  only  way 
to  quicken  in  the  latter  the  slow  growth 
of  a  broad  and  deep  sense  of  the  worth 
iind  meaning  of  art  in  all  its  aspects.  It 
would  do  more  to  begot  respect  and  mod- 
esty in  them ;  it  would  do  more  to  quick- 
en and  enliven  the  intelligence  than  any 
means  of  instruction,  beyoud  the  practice 
of  the  hand  and  eye,  tiiat  we  know  of. 


The  object  is  to  establish  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new,  be- 
tween experience  and  expectation,  than 
has  hitherto  existed  in  the  little  art-world 
of  New  York. 

While  education  is  undergoing  so  many 
changes  as  to  method  and  otijeot,  whUe 
it  is  becoming  so  much  more  obvionaly 
and  immediately  practical,  we  have  no 
reason  to  displace  art  as  dealing  with  the 
illusions  and  fictions  of  the  human  mind. 
The  teaching  at  the  bottom  of  all  art- 
education  is  very  practical  It  is  a  train^ 
ing  of  all  the  faculties;  it  deals  with 
actual  things;  it  exacts  an  acquittance' 
with  the  form  and  appearance  of  things, 
and  implies  no  mean  amount  of  scienooi 
although  the  ultimate  object  of  the  artist 
is  simply  to  elevate  ns  by  the  rank  and 
order  of  beautiAil  combinations,  which 
he  is  charged  to  make  the  permanent 
possession  of  humanity. 

This  claim  for  art  is  not  oonfined  to  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  bat 
extends  to  the  equally  precious  art  of 
verbid  expression,  so  much  neglected 
in  this  age  of  hasty  writing  and  haa^ 
reading.  Works  of  great  litertfry  art- 
ists correspond  in  infiuence  and  lUm 
with  cathedrals,  statues,  and  paintings. 
They  serve  to  expand  and  elevate  our  con- 
ceptions ;  they  educe  poetry  from  facta, 
and  music  from  words ;  tiiey  liberate  oar 
emotions  from  the  prison-house  of  the 
unsympathetic  or  the  umensuoui  mind, 
which  seems  the  most  common  and  po- 
tent result  of  a  life  formed  more  by 
journalism  than  by  art. 

Great  artists — ^literary  or  plastic— are 
the  historic  pledges  of  the  dignity  and 
beauty  there  is  in  the  expression  of  the 
being  of  man,  and  they  are  honored  by 
and  address  the  same  sentiment  that  is 
awakened  in  us  when  we  walk  in  cathe- 
drals, or  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in  pine  for- 
ests, or  listen  to  the  music  of  great  masters, 
or  contemplate  the  solitudes  of  moun- 
tains. 

To  quote  Keats,  we  may  say  t  haX  we 
are  not  taught  to  envisage  this  subject  as 
we  should.  We  commonly  look  at  it 
without  indulgence  for  the  particular  or- 
gaidzation  or  temperament  of  the  artist, 
and  without  ever  having  been  under  the 
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inflnence  of  the  great  and  moying  exam- 
ples of  art.  Wo  cannot  appeal  to  the 
chaste  coldness  and  wonderful  beantjr  of 
the  antique  marbles ;  we  have  not  the 
dazzling  and  sileneiiig  beaaty  of  Titian*8 
women  to  make  ns  feel  and  see  the  won- 
der and  mrgesty  of  art.  We  have  only 
the  works  of  contemporary  painters,  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen, — works  of  very 
different  degrees  of  merit,  imposing  to 
the  general  public  only  as  they  are  the 
production  of  fashionable  painters.  All 
this  urges  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  have  a  museum  of  art,  and  that 
the  Academy  of  Design  cannot  do  too 
much  for  the  education  of  students  of 
art. 


The  Cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  century 
are  the  noble  and  immortal  symbols  of 
the  awakening  of  Europe  from  the  clois- 
tral life  of  the  dark  ages,  not  of  its  deg- 
radation ;  the  statues  of  Angelo  and  the 
poems  of  Dante  are  the  culminating  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  Italy ;  the  OraisaiM 
Funklres  of  Bossuet  and  the  Refieetions 
of  F^n^lon  are  the  expression  of  the  pride 
and  dignity  and  charming  tenderness  of 
heart,  voiceful  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  so  for  us  there  must  be  an  arr, 
whether  verbal  or  plastic,  not  of  mere 
literalism  or  imitation,  not  of  the  meru 
understanding,  but  which  shall  utter  the 
emotional  experiences  of  the  modem 
man. 


••• 


THE  GREAT  GOLD  FLURRY. 


Thb  existence  of  the  New  York  Gold 
Board,  as  the  Gold  Exchange  is  popularly 
called,  with  the  institutions  pertaining 
to  it,  is  certainly  not  the  least  curious  of 
the  many  curious  facts  left  us  by  the 
recent  civil  war.  That  a  club  of  gentle- 
men, most  of  them  young,  and  many  of 
them  far  from  rich,  should  meet  from 
day  to  day  to  lay  wagers  on  any  event 
of  daily  occurrence,  might  be  consider- 
ed an  eccentric  but  silly  amusement,  did 
not  their  betting  affect  the  values  of 
every  piece  of  property,  great  or  small, 
in  the  whole  country.  But  such  being 
the  case,  the  people  at  large  are  interest- 
ed; and  what  was  the  unimportant 
amusement  of  idle  men  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  business  meriting  the  atten- 
tion of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
Stripped  of  all  illusory  epithets,  the 
Gold  Exchange  is  exactly  what  we  have 
described — a  club  of  persons  who  meet 
daily  td  bet  on  the  fluctuations  in  price 
of  the  national, currency  as  compared 
with  gold. 

How  gold  rose  in  value,  thus  making 
these  fluctuations  possible,  it  is  not  ne- 
oessary  to  tell.  The  tale  is  not  a  new  one 
in  the  history  of  wars,  and  it  has  been 
only  too  well  learned  in  this  country. 
Hie  suspension  of  specie  payment  was  an 


undoubted  necessity  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  was  the  killing  of  men  in 
battle ;  but  the  effect  was  none  the  less 
disastrous  in  either  case  because  of  the 
necessity. 

Mere  suspension  cannot  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  bear  the  whole  blame  for  the 
fluctuations  in  gold,  for  England  sus- 
pended in  1797,  and  did  not  resume  for 
twenty- three  years ;  yet  in  all  that  time 
the  highest  point  reached  by  gold,  as 
compared  with  Bank  of  England  notes, 
was  a  fraction  over  82  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 

'  Many  causes  have  undoubtedly  com- 
bined to  make  our  case  different  Aroni 
that  of  England,  but,  whatever  the  cause, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  thatr— ' 

The  greatest  public  harm  has  been 
caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  gold : 

That  tho  most  violent  and  disastrous 
of  these  fluctuations  have  been  purely 
speculative  and  unnecessary : 

That  the  Gold  Exchange,  and  its  a]l5 
the  Gold  Exchange  Bank,  have  famish- 
ed the  machinery  whereby  the  specula- 
tors were  enabled  to  carry  out  their 
schemes. 

The  Gold  Exchange  is  composed  of 
about  Ave  hundred  members,  some  of 
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whom  are  and  some  are  not  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchange  is  transacted  in  a 
dingy  room  on  New-street,  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  any  attention  to  either 
beanty  or  comfort.  Its  members  are 
probably  as  heterogeneoos  a  collection 
of  men  as  could  well  be  broaght  to- 
gether for  any  bnsiaess  pnrpose.  One 
looks  in  Tain  among  them  for  any  nn- 
fiuling  indication  of  their  calling ;  they 
exhibit  no  more  uniformity  of  face,  form, 
or  expression,  than  of  dress.  A  phreno- 
logist tnigbt  possibly  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  why  tbey  should  all  be  found 
there,  but  it  puzzles  any  observer  of  a 
less  occult  school  of  pbilosopby.  Even 
the  strained,  eager  look  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  them  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  the  room — ^is  not  seen  out  of  it — 
and  seems  to  be  only  put  on,  as  a  soldier 
takes  up  his  weapon  on  going  into  battle 
to  throw  it  aside  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Not  less  different  are  these  men  from 
one  another  in  respect  to  their  previous 
occupations  than  in  regard  to  their  pres- 
ent appearance.  Pretty  nearly  all  classes 
and  occupations  are  represented,  and  it 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  pul- 
pit furnished  two  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  who,  if  they  formerly  served  God 
as  energetically  as  they  since  have  Mam- 
mon, must  have  been  very  Boanerges  in 
the  desk. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  perhaps  thoroughly 
appreciated,  that  the  men  doing  business 
in  TVall-street  have  greatly  changed, 
both  in  number  and  character,  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Then  there  was  only  one 
board  of  brokers, — the  old  Stock  Ex- 
change,— and  the  members  of  this  only 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  all  of  whom  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  the  business  in  the 
office  of  some  reputable  broker.  Now 
there  are  over  eleven  hundred  members, 
many  of  them  mere  boys,  and  perhaps 
most  of  them  men  who  have  made  natu- 
ral shrewdness  and  audacity  serve  them 
in  place  of  experience.  This  fact-  has 
had  no  little  to  do  in  the  production  of 
the  panics  of  the  Inst  four  years,  for,  be- 
fore the  war,  the  bold  plans,  the  exten- 
sive combinations,  and  the  magnificent 


audacity  in  execution  necessary^  would 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  wanting. 

Such  were  the  contestants,  and  sabh  a 
portion  of  the  battle-field,  of  the  memo- 
rable contest  of  the  "  Black  Friday,*'  u  it 
has  not  inaptly  been  called.  We  aaj  a 
portion  of  the  field ;  for,  if  the  Qold  Board 
was  the  G^t^sburg,  the  Gold  Exchange 
Bank  was  oertainly  the  Gemetery  Bidge ; 
and  the  comparison  is  not  mudi  f<m)ed, 
for  it  has  indeed  proved  a  burying-plaoe 
to  more  than  one  combatant. 

This  Bank  was  chartered,  and  is  med 
only,  as  a  Clearing  House  for  transactiions 
at  the  Gold  Board,  though  its  charter  is 
said  to  confer  other  important  privileges. 
Its  workings,  though  from  their  extent 
complicated,  are,  in  outline,  exceedingly 
simple.  All  transactions  at  the  Gold 
Exchange  are,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
settled  the  following  morning.  To  effect 
this,  each  broker  sends  to  the  Bank  ai 
night  a  statement  of  all  the  gold  he  has 
bought  during  the  day,  irom  whom,  and 
at  what  price  it  was  purchased,  as  well 
as  a  simUar  account  of  his  sales.  If  the 
balance  be  against  him,  he  also  sends  a 
check  for  the  amount.  The  Bank  re- 
ceives these  statements,  compares  them 
with  one  another,  and,  if  they  are  found 
to  agree,  pays  over  next  morniog  to  the 
brokers  who  have  made  money,  the  bal- 
ances due  them.  It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  the  Bank  is  a  great  convenience, 
and  that  it  is  of  greatest  service  to  the 
men  who  have  least  money.  Were  every 
purchaser  of  gold  obliged  to  receive  it 
and  pay  for  it  in  cash,  it  is  plain  that  a 
man  with  only  five  thousand  dollars 
could  not  indulge  in  any  extensive  spec- 
ulations; whereas,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bank,  a  man  wlio  is  careful  to  have  his 
daily  balance  in  his  favor,  or  not  too 
much  against  him,  may  do  as  much  busi- 
ness on  a  capital  of  five  hundred  as  of 
five  million  dollars.  It  is  simply  the  ap- ' 
plication  to  the  Exchange  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  betting-rin^ :  a  man  who  can 
**make  a  good  book  "  on  a  race  can  do 
an  unlimited  business  in  gold  on  a  limited 
capital. 

How  the  battle  of  September,  1869, 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  specula- 
tions in  gold,  was  brought  about^  has 
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been  diecnasod  fully  enough  by  the  preM 
and  t!i6  peojile,  not  onl;  of  tlna  but  of 
other  countries  ;  it  bna  been  aiade  the 
subject  of  eongressiunitl  inrcstigatioa, 
and  hns  fnmiahed  the  basis  for  mora  tbaa 
one  suit  at  law ;  yet  it  may  bo  iloulited 
wJietlior  [li»  real  hiator?  lias  beon  told, 
or  whether,  in  all  its  detail*,  it  will 
ever  be  fully  known.  Perhaps  it  Is 
neither  necosaory  nor  desirable  that  the 
whole  affair  sboaM  be  made  more  pliiin ; 
thero  are  scenes  not  fitted  fur  close 
inspection.  Eiiough  is  known  to  show 
that  if  the  combination  which  brought 
ahoQt  the  panic  differed  at  all  from  other 
ulfuirs  of  tlie  sort,  it  vraa  chiefly  in  mag- 
nitnde  and  aiidaoity.  Conspiracies  for 
Bpocntntive  purpnaes  have  not  been  un- 
cominon  in  Wnll-atreet,  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  well  03  in  the  Gold  Itoom ;  and 
this  one,  if  worse  than  others,  was  so 
rather  in  degree  tlinn  in  kind. 

Who  were  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  iiore ;  llieir 
names  have  licooine  only  too  uotorinus 
in  every  hamlet  of  the  country.  If  the 
fame  tliey  have  gnined  i»  not  pleasant  to 
them,  they  have  at  any  rate  only  them- 
selves to  thank ;  they  certainly  worked 
indastrlonsly  enough  to  acquire  it,  m 
they  also  did  tn  secure  good  company  in 
their  soheuies,  though  in  this  tliey  wore 
disaiipoiuted.  That  the  President  wdb  in 
any  way  ouncarned  in  the  conspiracy  no 
one  now  beliwes ;  that  ho  should  ever 
have  been  accused  of  complicity  Is  on 
illuairatinn  alike  of  the  evil  days  upon 
whieb  wo  are  fallen,  and  of  the  niagnill- 
ceDt  impudence  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
conspirfltors.  Indeed,  it  U  difficult  to 
see  precisely  what  good  end  was  to  be 
accom])lishcd  l>y  his  a^aistanoe.  A  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  oould  lend 
himself  to  a  rtook-jobbing  operation 
would  be  likely  to  charge  a  prieo  for  his 

)  whioh  would  moke  him  an  ex- 

I  ally. 

tactics  adopted  by  those  ooucern- 

the  movement   were   sufficiently 

'   wmple,  and  as  old  as  the  history  of  Im- 

I    man  grued.    Men  once  bought  corn  and 

stored  It    np,   that    the  famine  which 

brooglit  death  to  othersmight  bring  gain 

to  thum.    So  ttieso  sohouiurs  bought  all. 


or  nearly  oil,  the  gold  in  market,  that 
they  who  wanted  that  article  should 
be  compelled  to  buy  from  ihem,  and  of 
course  at  their  own  prices.  This  was 
not  all,  however,  for  this  action  alone 
would  have  insured  them  little  or  no 
profit.  WerB  it  the  oustoro  in  Wall- 
street  to  buy  only  what  one  needs,  and 
sell  only  what  one  really  owns,  no  snoh 
thing  as  a  panic  would  be  poesihle.  In 
auch  a  state  of  tblnga  the  holders  of  gold 
might  indeed  charge  a  high  price  for  whet 
they  sold,  bat  that  amount  wonid  be  too 
small  to  afford  thorn  mnch  interest  on 
the  enormous  sum  they  had  piled  up  in 
unproductive  idlene's.  Fortunately  for 
them,  however,  no  such  Spartan  virtae 
was  known  on  the  street,  and  they  conid 
plan  their  flnancial  campaign  secure  in 
the  active  corporation  of  their  adversa- 
ries. They  had  looked  the  ground  well 
over,  and  had  counted  cartftiUy  each  step 
to  be  taken,  and  success  seeiiied  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Precisely  when  the  purcbasea  of  gold  • 
were  begun,  if  accurately  known  ontaide 
the  clique  who  made  tboin,  is  n^it  mate< 
rial.  They  did  not  particularly  affect  the 
price  of  gold,  which  decUned  all  through 
the  summer,  closing  on  thu  afternoon  of 
Augtist  Slst  at  133;^,  and  opening  next 
morning  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  lower. 
From  this  point  it  rose  to  137^,  and  fell 
BO  low  as  135,  varying  bettceen  those  two 
points  in  a  fitful  way  until  Llio  great  rife 
began.  During  all  this  time  it  was  well 
known  that  the  clique  were  bnying,  or 
hod  bought,  all  the  gold  actually  in  mar- 
ket, and  that  their  object  was,  of  courae, 
to  r^se  the  price.  The  papers  com- 
mented on  the  foot,  and  when,  early  in 
Septembtr,  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury 
visited  the  city  and  hod  interviews  with 
leading  merohnnis  and  financiers,  tho 
subject  was  kid  before  him.  It  was 
even  asserted  in  tho  newspapers,  without 
denial,  that  some  of  tliose  miiat  opposed 
to  the  rise  in  gold,  taking  advantage  of 
the  proverbially  mollilyiug  influence  of 
a  good  dinner,  a]i])roached  the  Seoretury 
on  the  subject  at  a  banquet  given  in  his 

gave  his  interlociiWra  as  little  infunnii- 
tion  as  bis  supci'ior  had  given  to  a  lomler 
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of  the  opposite  faction  on  a  memorable 
occasion.  In  fact,  both  President  and 
Secretary  seem  to  have  viewed  the  con- 
tentions of  the  speculators  with  much  of 
the  sublime  indifference  with  which 
a  dweller  on  the  frontier  would  look 
upon  the  wars  of  rival  Indian  tribes — 
not  at  all  caring  which  side  got  most 
scalps.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  finances  of  the  country  had 
been  decided  upon,  and  duly  proclaimed, 
and  no  encouragement  was  given  to  any 
one  that  it  would  be  at  all  altered. 

Meantime  the  clique  went  on  quietly 
enough  with  their  purchases,  with  the 
effect  we  have  given,  until  at  2  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  gold  sold  at 
137|^y  and  fifteen  minutes  later  at  189^. 
At  8  o'clock,  140^  had  been  reached,  and 
the  struggle  had  fairly  begun.  Long  after 
the  closing  hour  for  the  Board  the  room 
was  occupied  by  an  excited  crowd  of 
dealers,  buying  and  selling  as  if  existeuco 
here  and  hereafter  depended  on  their 
I  labors.  Darkness  hardly  stopped  the 
struggle  and  did  not  lessen  the  excite- 
ment. Next  morning  gold  opened  at 
141 1,  and  rose  before  noon  to  144.  The 
clique  bought,  through  their  many  bro- 
kers, enormous  amounts,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, gallantly  contesting  every  fraction, 
were  as  willing  to  sell  as  they  to  buy. 
We  use  the  words  buy  and  sell  as  they 
were  used  on  the  street,  though  in  real- 
ity one  side  had  bought  and  the  other 
had  sold  many  times  more  j^old  than 
there  was  in  the  city,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  state  that  the  balances  adjusted 
at  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  for  that 
day's  transactions  amounted  to  tlie  enor- 
mous sura  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
Jive  million  dollars. 

Throughout  this  day  the  opponents  of 
the  clique  were  not  without  hopes 
of  ultimate  snccess.  If  they  could  sell 
more  gold  than  tlie  combination  could 
receive  and  pay  for,  or  pay  the  differ- 
ences on,  all  might  yet  go  well — and 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  fought 
manfully.  At  8  o'clock  they  had  re- 
duced the  price  to  143J,  and  many 
of  tliem  began  to  think  they  were  yet 
destined  to  win.  As  on  the  previous 
day,  the  bargaining  was  continued  until  a 


late  hour,  and  resumed  early  next  morn- 
ing, the  24th. 

The  excitement  of  this  day  has  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  equalled  in  the  history 
of  financial  commotions  in  this  couotry. 
From  the  Gold  Eoom  it  had  spread  119- 
til  the  whole  conmiunity,  not  only  of 
New  York  bnt  also  of  every  large  city 
in  the  country,  had  become  infected  with 
the  fever.  The  press  had  takea  the 
matter  up,  and  the  daily  jonmalB  were 
discussing  the  effects  of  the  movement| 
and  what  should  or  should  not  be  done 
by  the  Government.  Not  a  few  were 
clamorous  to  have  the  gold  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury  put  on  the  market  at  once,  to 
break  down  the  alliance,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  claimed  that  suoh  in- 
terference with  private  speculatioDs 
would  be  impolitic  and  wrong.  The 
Bveninff  Post,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d,  took,  in  its  leading  editorial,  a  very 
decided  stand  upon  this  side  of  the 
question. 

The  excitement  among  the  people  at 
large  was  clearly  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence in  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  of  crowds  of  strange  faoesi 
of  persons  many  of  whom  had  probably 
never  before  visited  the  place.  Business 
among  the  wholesale  merchants  was 
brouglit  virtually  to  a  stand-stilL  The 
merchants  found  their  way  to  the  ofi^ces 
of  their  brokers,  and  those  in  thtir  em- 
ploy, from  clerks  to  errand-boys,  were 
employed  in  discussing  the  situation. 
Labor  was  suspended  on  ships  which 
were  loading  at  the  wharves,  and  &nK>ng 
the  crowds  which  gathered  around  the 
indicators  and  bulletin -boards  whenever 
the  prices  of  gold  wore  recorded,  was 
not  a  small  percentage  of  stevedores  and 
cartmen  who  would  hardly  bo  supposed 
to  have  heard  of  the  Gold  Room. 

Tho  story  of  this  day  is  more  graphic- 
ally told  in  a  photograph  now  lying  be- 
fore the  writer,  than  it  could  bo  by  pen. 
It  is  a  picture,  made  in  Boston,  of  the 
blackboard  in  the  telegraph  oflSce, 
whereon  were  recorded  the  quotations, 
as  fast  as  received  from  the  Gold  Room 
in  New  York.  Here  we  can  trace,  re- 
corded in  the  not  too  symmetrical  figures 
of  the  operator,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
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day,  and  mark  the  coarse  of  the  combat 
as  it  has  been  so  often  described.  In 
one  corner  are  written  the  prices  ob- 
tained before  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Beginning  with  ''8.50:  U^  bid,"  we 
have  the  upward  progress  to  150  (9.27), 
at  which  price  operations  at  the  Board 
began. 

From  this  time  the  changes  come 
thick  and  fast,  vividly  recalling  the  fran- 
tic, yelling  crowd  in  the  Oold  Room,  the 
swaying  crowds  in  the  street  outside, 
and  the  auxions  faces  in  the  different 
offices  waiting  for  news  of  the  fray.  For 
once,  even  electricity  was  at  fault,  and 
the  instruments  used  to  record  the  prices 
in  the  different  offices  were  found  prac- 
tically useless,  not,  as  some  newspapers 
gravely  reported,  from  over-heating  (^ 
the  toires,  but  from  the  inability  of  the 
apparatus  used  to  receive  such  rapid 
changes. 

The  figures  recorded  in  our  photo- 
graph, however,  were  transmitted  by 
f  the  ordinary  Morse  instrument,  which  is 
capable  of  faster  work,  and  we  have 
them  here  as  they  wore  announclsd  in 
the  Board,  varying  every  minute,  and 
sometimes  coming  in  groups  of  two  and 
three.  The  course  of  the  quotations  is 
steadily  upward,  until,  at  82  minutes 
past  11,  we  find  162^  hod  been  reached. 
This  was  the  highest  point  attained  ; 
in  twenty  minutes  the  price  had  fallen 
to  140,  and  though  it  rallied  spasmodi- 
cally, and  sales  were  even  made  as 
high  as  160,  the  battle  was  practically 
ended,  and  before  1  o'clock  the  pre- 
iiiium  had  fallen  to  84  per  cent.,  and 
night  found  it  a  fraction  lower. 

It  was  during  the  time  from  half-past 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  that  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  was  presented  of 
brokers  selling  gold  on  one  side  the  cir- 
cnlar  railing  in  the  Gold-Boom  for  140, 
while  otiier  brokers  on  the  opposite  side 
were  bidding  160  for  it,  both  b%ing  em- 
ployed by  the  same  principals  I 

It  was  during  this  time,  too,  that  the 
Govern.Tient  announced  its  intention  to 
sell  $4,000,000~the  act  which,  it  has 
been  claimed,  defeated  the  clique. 

The  battle  was  over,  as  we  have  said ; 
but  with  which  side  the  victory  remain- 


ed it  was  difficult  to  tell.  The  forces  on 
both  sides  were  pretty  well  scattered,  and 
neither  was  in  any  hurry  to  begin  the 
ungracious  task  of  counting  up  the  dead 
and  wounded.  In  more  appropriate 
phrase,  settling-day  was  yet  to  c(»ne,- 
and  if  ever  unfortunate  accountants  were 
.  entitled  to  use  the  hackneyed  quotaUon, 
*'  Mie  Idbor^  hoe  opue  eet^'*  it  was  certain- 
ly those  upon  whom  devolved  the  task 
of  balancing  the  accounts  of  that  day^s 
transactions.  Precisely  how  much  they 
amounted  to  is  not  Imown.  They  are 
not  given  in  the  statement  of  balances 
published  by  the  Bank,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  a  large  part  of  them  were 
settled  privately.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  make  it  safe  to  put  them  at 
over  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

We  have  said  that  the  buying  of  gold 
was  only  one  of  the  means  used  by  the 
clique  to  enable  them  to  put  up  the  price 
and  keep  it  up ;  and  before  speaking  of 
the  settlement-day,  we  must  go  back  a 
little  and  explain  our  meaning.  The 
leaders  in  the  upward  movement  (the 
"Bulls,"  in  Wnll-street  slang),  knew  very 
well  that  they  could  no  more  receive  and 
hold  the  gold  they  had  bought  than  the 
other  party  could  deliver  it,  and  it  was 
a  question  which  should  be  ruined.  In 
this  dilemma  they  resorted  to  the  expe- 
dient of  lending  their  gold  to  the  very 
persons  from  whom  they  had  bought  it, 
or  to  others  of  the  same  side. 

This,  at  first  sight  puzzling,  transac- 
tion, is  not  an  uncommon  one.  Dealers 
who  require  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  or 
of  a  particular  stock,  when  the  price  is 
high  ollen  borrow  what  they  need  in- 
stead of  buying  it,  in  the  hope  that  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  repay,  the  price 
will  be  lower  and  they  can  buy  cheaper. 
By  this  means  the  clique  were  actu- 
ally making  their  adversaries  pay  in- 
terest on  their  own  money — a  thing  usu- 
ally not  easy  to  accomplish.  We  shall 
see  how  this  condition  of  things  affected 
the  settling  of  the  transactions  of  these 
two  days. 

This  settlement  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  agency  of  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  is  at 
this  stage  of  the  affair  that  matters  began 
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to  be  most  Titally  interesting  to  onUiden, 
if  not  to  the  actors  theroselyes.  While 
the  battle  was  raging  the  scene  had  not 
been  without  a  certain  picturesqaeness, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  combatants 
had  proved  not  a  little  contagious;  bat  it 
had  been,  after  all,  more  or  less  unintel- 
ligible. Men^s  hopes  and  fears  had  fol- 
lowed very  closely  the  price,  but  chiefly 
because  they  dreaded  a  high  price  for 
gold.  They  were  now  to  learn  what 
extensive  mischief  the  Gold  Hoom  was 
capable  of  working  upon  the  country  at 
large  by  the  aid  of  its  Clearing  House — 
the  Bank. 

Not  even  those  most  deeply  inter- 
ested fully  understood  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  encountered  in  the 
process  of  adjusting  their  accounts.  We 
have  already  given  the  amount  of 
Thursday's  balances,  and  have  said  that 
those  of  Friday  were  much  larger. 
Fron^  their  amount  and  their  great  num- 
ber, it  was  found  that  the  task  of  adjust- 
ing them  in  the  time  allowed  for  the 
^ttlement,  was  almost  an  impossible  one. 
Added  to  the  intrinsic  arithmetical 
difficulties  involved  were  those  pro- 
duced by  the  failure  of  a  number  of 
firms  whose  names  had  to  be  stricken 
from  all  the  balance-sheets  on  which 
they  occurred,  thus  rendering  neces- 
sary an  entire  re-making  of  the  state- 
ments affected.  Finally,  after  working 
day  and  night,  the  Bank-officers  were 
obliged  to  announce,  on  the  25th,  that 
they  could  make  no  adjustment  of  even 
Thursday's  balances  before  the  Monday 
following. 

Thereupon  the  Gold  Board  adjourn- 
ed on  Saturday  without  doing  any  busir 
ness,  and  the  ordinary  business  was  not 
resumed  until  the  dOth,  and  but  very  few 
transactions  were  made  for  a  long  time. 

Meantime  the  clamor  for  settlements, 
which  had  commenced  before  noon  on 
Friday,  continued,  and  the  street  pro- 
seated  a  scene  of  anxiety,  strife,  and  ve- 
hement discussion  seldom  witnessed.* 
Many  of  the  transactions  with  the  dique 
had  been  settled  on  Friday  at  prices 
varying  from  ^50  to  145,  and  even 
lower,  and  not  a  few  brokers  continued 
to  letUe  among  themselves  without 
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the  intervention  of  the  Clearing  House. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  find  out  the 
possibilities  of  tliis  institution  for  evil 
as  well  as  good.  Immense  sums  of 
money,  both  gold  and  currency,  were 
locked  up  in  this  Bank,  or  throngh  its 
agency,  which  were  needed  for  circula- 
tion, but  which  could  not  be  released 
until  a  settlement  was  made.  Tlie  effect 
of  this  was,  of  course,  most  disastrous, 
both  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
country.  Money  was  needed,  especially 
in  the  West,  and,  as  it  could  only  be 
had  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  many 
firms  were  obliged  to  succumb.  Large 
amounts  of  stocks  were  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  prices  fell  rapidly.  The 
old  proverb,  however,  about  an  ill- 
wind,  held  good  even  here,  and  not  a 
few  shrewd  men,  who  seldom  meddle 
with  Wall-street,  found  their  way  there 
now  to  buy  of  the  better  class  of  stocks 
for  investment.  Their  case  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  paralleled  by  that  of  a  few 
merchantii  who  had  bought  gold  before  ' 
the  rise  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
obligations  abroad,  and,  when  the  high 
prices  of  Friday  were  reached,  judging 
that  a  fall  would  come  before  they  should 
need  the  coin,  they  sold,  and  fonnd  them- 
selves thousands  of  dollars  better  off  in 
pocket  by  what  ruined  so  many  of  their 
fellows.  These  were  the  few  exceptions 
which  made  the  general  woe  more  ap- 
parent 

The  discussions  over  the  still  pending 
settlements  became  daily  more  acrimo- 
nious. The  clique  were  accused  of  re- 
pudiating many  of  their  purchases,  and 
the  accusation  was  undoubtedly  true, 
though  not  to  the  full  extent  charged. 
Some  of  the  operators  on  that  side — it 
was  charged  against  them  all — refused 
to  accept  the  gold  they  had  lent^  but 
offered  to  sell  it  to  the  unfortunate 
borrowers  at  a  price  a  little  above  the 
market — t*tjus  entailing  upon  their  vic- 
tim still  greater  loss  than  he  had  already 
sustained.  The  Qold  Exchange  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  endeavored  to  force 
some  of  the  leading  operators  to  come 
to  terms  by  "selling  them  out'^  under 
the  rules ;  but  at  this  Junoture  the  inr 
junctaon — ^that  mighty  weapon,  which  ib 
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to  financial  warfare  in  this  country 
what  the  needle-gan  was  to  Prussia — was 
brought  into  operation,  and  so  effect- 
iially  used  that  every  body  was  at 
length  completely  e^joioed  from  doing 
any  thing.  Sait  was  brought,  too, 
agaiust  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank,  and  a 
receiver,  in  the  person  of  a  very  able 
and  upright  member  of  the  Bar,  was 
appointed.  Unfortunately,  this  gentle- 
man was  not  a  practical  financier,  and 
the  complication  which  had  defied  the 
effbrts  of  the  officers  of  the  Bank  proved 
too  much  for  his  abilities. 

Throughout  the  month  of  October 
there  was  not  much  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  but  it  was  plain  that 
something  must  be  done  before  long  or 
the  Bank  would  be  ruined,  and  many 
individuals  perhaps  with  it.  It  had  be- 
come plain  that  the  receiver  would  be 
unable  to  settle  its  affairs,  and  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  was  made  whereby, 
early  in  November,  a  new  receiver  was 
appointed — a  step  which  afibrded  greater 
pleasure  to  no  one  than  to  the  retiring 
officer.  The  man  selected  for  this  trying 
position  was  a  well  known  bank-officer, 
a  shrewd  financier,  and  a  man  of  great 
executive  ability.  He  soon  showed  that 
he  also  possessed  an  iron  will,  and  the 
power  to  command  in  no  small  degree. 
He  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to 
master  the  details  of  the  situation,  and 
finding  the  knot  too  hard  to  be  untied, 
went  to  work  to  cnt  it.  He  met  the 
members  of  the  Gold  Exchange  in  their 
room,  and,  in  a  speech  more  remarkable 
for  emphasis  than  for  elegance  of  diction, 
laid  before  them  a  statement  of  the 
eondition  of  affairs,  and  pointed  out 
what  must  be  done  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank  and  pay  its  debts.  The 
scene  was  not  the  least  dramatic  of 
those  witnessed  during  that  memorable 
autumn,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  present.  The  speaker  was  not 
of  the  long-suffering  kind,  and  was,  like 
many  men  of  business  training,  inclined 
to  be  restive  under  the  trammels  of  legal 
operations  in  purely  business  affairs. 
Finding  himself  hampered  by  the  many 
injunctions  which  had  been  served  on  the 
Bank  and  its  officers,  and  annoyed  by  the 


tactics  adopted  by  a  few,  especially  bj 
its  smaller  creditors,  he  allowed  himself 
to  indulge  in  a  style  of  invectiYe  in  whieh 
his  audience  were  not  much  accustomed 
to  being  addressed,  and  for  which  he 
afterwards  apologized  to  the  Board.  He 
showed  them  that  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  to  give  him  full  control^ 
free  from  all  injunctions  or  procesaefli  and 
assured  them  that  if  this  were  done  he 
would  pay  the  whole  indebtedness  of  the 
Bank  in  hUeeii,  days. 

Whatever  foult  might  be  found  with 
the  manner  of  this  speech,  its  effect  ma 
wholesome,  and  in  that  respect  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  moat 
X>oli8hed  effort  of  the  Grecian.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  was  held  that  after- 
noon, and  steps  taken  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  receiver.  In  a  few  days 
the  last  injunction  was  removed,  the 
pledges  made  by  the  receiver  were  am- 
ply fulfilled,  and  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber the  Bank  resumed  business.  To  be 
sure,  half  of  its  capital  had  been  lost ; 
but  that,  in  view  of  the  profitable  na- 
ture of  its  business,  was  a  minor  con- 
sideration. The  clearances  of  the  first 
day  amounted  to  six  millions,  and  on 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  days  they 
were  but  Rye  millions;  but  they  soon 
reached  about  the  old  ante-panic  figure. 
Since  then  the  two  institutions  have 
moved  on  together  after  the  old  sort, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  a  divorce, 
though  men  are  not  wanting  who  do 
not  like  the  union. 

We  have  given  a  brief  history  of  one 
panic  in  the  Gold  market,  both  because 
it  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  all  which 
have  taken  place  or  which  may  take 
place  there,  and  because  it  has  been,  so 
far,  the  most  important  of  all  in  its 
effects.  The  notoriety,  too,  which  it 
has  attained,  makes  it  the  easier  to  bo 
understood  by  those  whose  life  lies 
away  from  the  exciting  atmosphere 
^of  "the  street."  As  to  its  rise,  that 
was  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  greed  ;  its 
progress,  to  the  skilfid  manipulation  of 
existing  circumstances;  for  its  decline 
and  fall,  a  variety  of  causes  have  been 
assigned,  all  of  which  are  probably  in 
a  measure  true. 
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At  the  first,  the  entire  credit  of  pot- 
ting down  the  price  was  given  to  the 
Government,  for  having  sold  gold  at 
precisely  the  right  moment ;  bnt,  while 
this  had  its  effect,  that  it  was  not  the 
only  cause  is  shown  by  the  ftust  that 
the  clique  had  sent  agents  to  settle 
with  their  opponents  at  prices  below 
the  market  before  the  news  was  received 
of  the  intended  action  of  Government. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  bubble 
would  have  burst  sooner  or  later  from 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  walls,  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  causes  might 
have  been  shattered.  Let  us  be  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  without  wasting 
time  over  the  causes.  The  action  of 
the  Treasury  Department  had  this  good 
effect,  that  it  showed  what  could  and 
would  be  done  by  those  in  power  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  taught  future 
conspirators  that  they  must  hereafter 
take  this  possibility  into  account  in 
estimating  their  chances  of  success  or 
failure. 

Just  now  the  most  interesting  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  Aiture.  Since  the  last  day 
of  September,  gold  has  not  reached 
182,  and  its  course  has  been  steadily 
downward.  At  the  time  of  writing 
(March),  gold  is  just  about  where  it 
was  on  the  8th  of  July,  1803,  after  the 
retreat  before  Richmond— 111  J — a  point 
it  has  not  before  reached  since  that  date. 
There  are  possibilities  of  another  at- 
tempt to  force  the  price  up— possibili- 
ties perhaps  all  the  stronger  fVom  the 
general  expectation  that  it  will  keep 
falling.  The  task,  however,  would  be 
a  Herculean  one,  and  could  only 
achieve  temporary  success.  The  ten- 
dency is  downward;  the  country  at 
large  want  it  to  go  to  par,  and,  with- 
out some  foreign  complications,  we  see 
nothing  to  prevent  the  premium  becom- 
ing nominaJ  within  a  few  months.  It 
were  certainly  a  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  Nor  do  the  dan- 
gers feared  by  many  seem  imminent: 
England,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty- 
two  years,  began  making  preparations 


for  resumption  by  passing,  in  1819, 
"Peel's  Act,"  pn^viding  for  a  gradual 
resumption,  and  two  years  later  the 
thing  was  accomplished  without  dis- 
turbance. True,  many  and  disastrous 
failures  occurred  between  1816  and 
1819,  but  they  arose  fVom  over-specula- 
tion and  similar  causes — a  stage  through 
which  we  have  passed. 

The  writer  visited,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Gk>ld  Room,  and  while  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  oldest  ofScials  of 
the  Board,  the  latter  remarked,  with  a 
half-mournful  shake  of  the  head, "  There 
won't  be  much  more  of  this.  It  will 
soon  be  over  now."  Let  us  hope  he 
may  prove  a  true  prophet,  and  that  we 
shflJl  soon  have  looked  our  last  upon 
the  Gold  Room ! 

We  shall  bid  it  farewell  without  the 
least  sorrow,  not  so  much  for  reason  of 
the  evil  it  has  done,  as  because  it  has 
been  at  once  the  outgrowth  and  the 
monument  of  a  period  we  want  ended. 
The  Exchange  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil — it  is  probable  that  it  has  accom- 
plished much  good  by  regulating  the 
price  of  gold,  aud  perhaps  the  specu- 
lative nature  of  most  of  the  business 
done  there  has  really  kept  the  price  on 
the  whole  lower  than  it  would  other- 
wise have. been.  It  mast  be  remem- 
breed  that  the  legitimate  purchases 
of  gold  in  New  York  are  always 
large,  and  if  the  operations  of  the  Board 
have  kept  the  price  more  uniform,  the 
merchants,  and  through  them  the  whole 
community,  have  been  benefited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  speculative  sales  at 
the  Board  have  been  very  large ;  such 
panics  ns  we  have  described,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  have  not  been  infrequent, 
and  every  body  has  suffered  from  them. 
To  strike  the  balance  between  the  good 
and  evil  is  not  easy ;  every  man  who  tries 
it  will  give  a  different  verdict,  but  near- 
ly the  whole  community  are  prepared  to 
join  in  quoting  in  reference  to  it  the  old 
refridn : 

M  But  thii  I  know  and  know  taXL  well, 
I  do  not  like  ttioa,  Dr.  FeU.» 
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OUR  POLITIOAL  DEGENERACY— ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 


Etebt  body  admits,  for  indeed  almost 
every  body  deplores,  the  lamentable  deca- 
dence that  has  come  upon  politics,  both 
as  a  principle  and  a  practice.  You  will 
hear  it  said  on  all  sides  that  neither  oar 
statesmen  nor  our  parties  are  what  they 
used  to  be;  and  yon  will  seldom  hear  it 
gainsayed.  Several  years  ago,  Emerson 
remarked  it  as  the  severest  of  satires  up- 
on government,  that  the  word  politics 
had  come  to  signify  that  which  was  poli- 
ties or  cunning,  '^  as  if  the  State  were  only 
a  trick;"  and  the  irony  is  more  tren- 
chant now  than  it  was  then.  As  a  science 
and  as  an  art,  politics  has  degenerated ; 
few  regard  it  in  the  comprehensive  light 
that  the  old  writers  regard  it ;  and  few 
practise  it  in  the  noble  spirit  in  which 
its  intrinsic  importance  demands  that  it 
should  be  practised.  Let  us  look  back 
a  little. 

Of  the  eminent  ability  and  incorrnpti- 
ble  virtue  of  our  revolutionary  statesmen 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
Madison  and  Jay,  and  a  hundred  more, 
have  passed  into  history.  They  have 
taken  their  places  in  fame  by  the  side  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  any  nation 
and  of  almost  any  era.  Whatever  faults 
the  party-spirit  of  their  times  may  have 
imputed  to  their  conduct,  whatever  de- 
fects a  nicer  historical  criticism  may  find 
in  their  characters,  the  popular  memory 
has  ceased  to  treasure  the  blemish,  and 
esteems  them  with  that  unquestioning 
admiration  and  gratitude  with  which  the 
early  founders  of  empire  are  apt  to  be  es- 
teemed. 

The  position  of  our  post-revolutionary 
statesmen,  of  the  Websters,  the  Calhoun s, 
the  Clays,  the  Adamses,  the  Jack  sons,  the 
Bentons,  and  the  Wrights  of  what  may  be 
called  our  secondary  period,  is  perhaps 
not  so  high  and  assured ;  and  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  high  and  assured  to  make  us 
proud  of  their  remembrance.'  Webster, 
indeed,  as  a  constitutionalist,  seems  .to 


shine  the  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
time;  Calhoun*s  greatness  is  soaroely 
dimmed  by  the  fearful  cloud  of  oivil  war 
in  which  his  impracticable  theories  in- 
volved his  too  ardent  followers;  Clay 
has  still  a  potent  influence  with  those 
who  adhere  to  the  protective  or  paternal 
notion  of  the  duties  of  Government,  and 
the  second  Adams  receives  as  large  an 
homage  from  posterity,  if  not  a  larger  one, 
than  the  first ;  while  the  Jacksons,  the 
Bentons,  and  the  Wrights,  are  readily 
and  gratefully  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  many  with  the  most  salutary  legisla- 
tion of  the  past. 

In  comparbon  with  these,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  statesmen  of  the  tertiary 
period,  or  that  immediately  preceding  the 
war  ?  Compare  the  Cabinets  aince  Van 
Buren's  administration  with  any  that 
went  before  it,  and  what  have  we  but  a 
melanclioly  contrast?  Compare  the  Se- 
nate from  that  time  with  the  Senates  that 
went  before  it,  and  is  not  the  change  ob- 
vious ?  Where  were  the  great  men  of  the 
House,  who  without  being  orators,  with- 
out even  speaking  or  seldom  speaking  a 
word  on  the  floor,  carried  with  them 
such  force  of  influence,  from  mere 
weight  of  character,  as  Lowndes  and 
Cheves  and  Carabreleng,  and  a  host 
of  others?  Do  we  feel  like  writing 
eulogies  of  the  Pierces,  the  Tylers, 
the  Buchanans,  the  Fillmores, — the 
Cobbs  and  the  Blacks?  Is  it  possible 
to  say  that  they  conducted  affairs  witli 
tl)at  large  discretion  and  unswerving 
fidelity  to  principle  which  the  thickening 
complications  and  gathering  dangers  of 
the  crisis  demanded  ?  Did  they  discern 
the  deeper  under-curronts  of  public  sen- 
timent,— currents  destined  to  carry  us 
into  a  bloody  fratricidal  conflict, — see 
them  as  they  were,  and  treat  tliem  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  treated — or 
simpfy  trust  with  pusillanimous  obsti- 
nacy, or  at  best  a  blindfold  courage,  to 
the  usual  petty  expedients  of  party  drill 
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and  discipline  f  ^lasl  charity  prompts 
one  to  draw  the  Teil  over  an  age  which 
the  impartial  justice  of  history  will  de- 
scribe with  a  shudder  of  scum  and  a 
frown  of  contempt. 

Or,  what  shall  be  said,  again,  of  the 
staU^smen  of  tlie  present  period  ?  Have 
we  any?  Lincoln  is  dead,  Andrew  is 
dead,  and  Stanton  is  dead,  like  so  many 
of  the  deroi-gods  of  the  battle-field, 
named  and  nnnamed.  Others  succeed 
to  their  [>]aces ;  new  persons  crowd  the 
senate-halls  and  the  bnreans ;  new  ques- 
tions have  come  to  be  debated;  mo- 
mentous responsibilities  fall  upon  un- 
tried shoulders;  and  what  is,  or  is  to 
be,  the  record  t  Of  persons  it  is  doubt- 
less too  soon  to  speak;  they  are  in' 
the  midst  of  their  work ;  we  see  them 
only  through  the  mists  engendered  by 
our  hopes  and  fears,  or  the  dust  raised 
by  the  noisy  tumults  of  faction;  the 
lines  of  the  fhture  armies  are  unformed 
or  only  forming,  and  the  direction  of 
the  movement  is  not  fixed.  To  Judge, 
now,  would  be  merely  to  prejudge. 
But  what  we  behold  thus  far,  we  con- 
fess, does  not  inspire  us  with  a  Joyful 
confidence;  what  we  know  of  prom- 
inent men  does  not  fill  us  with  a  lofty 
faith ;  what  we  discover  of  their  future 
aims  and  purposes  does  not  kindle  a  fer- 
vent admiration. 

The  war  produced  some  excellent 
military  ability — the  Grants,  Shermans, 
Sheridans,  Farraguts,  and  others,  were 
equal  to  their  po>itions ;  many  of  them 
have  won  a  lustrous  fame,  and  many 
more  came  out  of  the  fiery  trial  with 
honor,  if  not  glory.  But  the  war  has 
not  jet  brought  09,  what  all  great  so- 
cial c<  mmotions  are  apt  to  bring,  civil- 
ians who  tower  with  Atlantean  eminence 
above  their  fellows.  Those  large-brain- 
ed, large-hearted  men,  who  feel  all  the 
needs  of  an  epoch,  who  discern  all 
its  bearings  and  capabilitief,  and  who 
wisely  provide  and  assure  a  glorious  fu- 
ture, do  not  yet  mnke  their  presence 
felt.  Perhaps  they  wiU  come ;  the  times 
iiiay  be  even  now  laboring  with  Uieir 
birth ;  but  the  unpractised  eye  scans  the 
vant  heavens  with  a  yearning  search  and 
finds  them  not.    Our  hope  b  not  dead. 


however,  though  we  long  for  the  actual 
vision.  We  remember  the  beautiful 
thought  of  our  venerable  laureate,  in 
hU  poem  entitled  the  **  Constellations,*' 
where  he  wanders  forth  in  the  night 
and  misses  the  great  familiar  stars; 
only  the  httle  specks  twinkle  where 
once  flamed  the  beaming  suns  of  fire; 
but  anon,  new  orbs  appear : 

*'Fair  oliutered  fplendon^  wiUi  whoM  rayi  thia 

TXigbl 
ShaU  eloae  her  march  in  glory,  ere  the  yield 
To  the  yoiing  Dey,  the  great  Earth  iteeped  in 

dew." 

Thus,  we  Jive  by  faith  and  not  yet  by 
sight. 

Turning  from  men,  let  us  glance  at 
parties.  They  are,  as  formerly,  two  in 
number — the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican party.  As  they  have  each  a 
past,  and  each  aspires  to  a  future,  we 
feel  more  free  to  speak  of  their  preten- 
sions. We  begin  by  declaring  frankly, 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover 
from  a  pretty  attentive  study  of  their 
symbols,  neither  of  them  seems  to  have 
any  dipfinite  or  settled  principle,  and 
neither  is  immaculate  in  its  practice. 

The  Democratic  party  used  to  be  a 
party  of  ideas ;  its  shibboleths  in  the  old 
times,  though  it  was  not  always  true 
to  them,  were  equal  rights  and  impartial 
legislation ;  and  the  predominance  it  ac- 
quired was  won  by  these  words.  All  its 
greater  leaders  professed  and  expounded 
them ;  and  they  made  the  party  dear  to 
the  popular  heart.  The  writings  of  Jef- 
ferson, of  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  John  Tay- 
lor of  Carolina,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
particularly  of  Silas  Wright,  Samuel 
Young,  Michael  HofiPman,  and  William 
Leggett  of  the  State  of  New  York,  were 
the  utterances  of  men  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  demo- 
cratic theory  of  the  State.  In  the  long 
and  exciting  struggle  between  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  the  money-power  of 
banks,  the  leading  Democrats  clung  with 
an  invincible  tenacity  to  that  conviction, 
and  by  means  of  it  they  were  victorious 
in  the  end.  It  secured  them  a  prolonged 
control^  not  only  of  the  Genend  GoTirn- 
meot,  bnt  of  that  of  nearly  erery  State 
in  the  Uidoa. 
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But  prosperity  wrought  oorraption; 
the  sinister  alliftQces  which  snocess  al- 
ways brings  with  it,  and   particalarly 
the    alliance  of  the    slave-holders   of 
the  Sonth — swift  to  put  themselves  on 
the  stronger  side — caused  a  deflection 
from  the  straight  line  of  duty.     How 
oould  they  who  had  marched  to  victory 
under  the  banner  of  equal  rights,  wave 
its  glorious  folds  in  the  face  of  a  body  of 
men  whose  whole  social  system  was  built 
upon  an  atrocious  denial  of  all  rights 
to  an  entire  race  of  mankind?    How 
could  they  who  had  clamored  for  im- 
partial legislation  uphold  a  legislation 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  even  the 
political  existence  of  at  least  one  half  the 
natoral  community  ?     It  was  a  painful 
predicament:  a  few  remained  true  to 
principle;  but  the  most  preferred  the 
tortuous  paths   of  jugglery.     In    the 
place  of  Human  Rights  they  inscribed 
upon  their  standard  another  word,  not 
different  in  every  respect,  yet  not  the 
same, — State  Bights.    Under  a  plausible 
but  fillaoioas  interpretation  of  the  Or- 
ganic Law,  they  erected  these  common- 
wealths, which  are  but  the  coequal  in- 
tegers of  a  Composite  Nation,  into  the 
independent  and  sovereign  parties  to  a 
federal  compact.      There  was  enough 
truth — and  of  important  truth— in  their 
doctrine  to  mislead  the  simple  mind,  un- 
used to  the  nicer  distinctions  of  political 
liermeneutics.     It  was  not  discovered, 
at  a  moment,  how  they  bronght  the 
general  Constitution  into  conflict  with 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice, — how  they  adroitly  shielded 
an  abuse  which  every  unperverted  mind 
abhorred  by  an  instrument  which  every 
American  lieart  revered.    Thus  for  a 
time  they  were  successful  in  confusing 
popular    intelligence    and    conscience. 
Slaveiy  triumphed  ;  bat  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  despotisms  to  proceed  to  ex- 
cess, its  triumph  was  accompanied  by  an 
assertion  of  supremacy  so  dictatorial  and 
arrogant,  that  it  of  itS3lf,  apart  fi*om  its 
nefarious  cause,  provoked  revolts    A  re- 
action, blow  at  first,  but  Fure  and  inevit- 
able as  the  laws  of  God,  gathered  inten- 
sity and  strength  witli  time,  until  the 
smouldering 'fires  burst  into  a  conflagra- 


tion. War,  the  last  arbiter,  oame ;  bat 
when  it  came,  it  is  to  be  said  with  sor- 
row and  regret  that,  while  tho  masses  of 
the  Democrats  shouldered  their  guns  in 
defence  of  Liberty  and  the  National  Li&, 
many,  far  too  many,  of  their  leaders, 
either  sided  with  the  insurgents  or  gave 
a  cold  shoulder  to  the  patriots. 

Throughout  this  contest^  and  especial- 
ly in  the  appeal  to  arms;  the  condoot 
of  the  Republican  party  was  as  deohlod 
and  honorable  as  that  of  the  Democrats 
was  vacillating  and  disreputable.  Form- 
ed originally,  indeed,  of  the  serious  and 
thinking  men  of  all  the  older  parties,  as 
a  protest  against  their  general  subservi- 
ence to  the  Slave-Power,  it  maintained 
its  consbtency  with  a  greater  purity  of 
zeal  and  a  more  inflexible  purpose  than 
is   usual  with   political   comblnaUons. 
Sometimes   it   doubted,    sometimes    it 
wavered,  sometimes  conspicuous  leaders 
thought  it  possible  to  solace  the  hard- 
sliips  of  the  march  with  the  sweets  of 
official  bivouacs ;  but  when  the  battle 
was  at  length  joined, 

**  They  fooght  like  brare  men  long  and  well. 
They  strewed  the  ground  with  Modem  slain  ;** 

and  they  did  not  desist — ^in  any  darkness 
however  black,  in  any  strain  however 
exhausting  and  desperate — until  the 
enemy  had  been  dispersed,  and  an  entire 
race  redeemed  from  slavery  into  free- 
dom I  That  is  a  transcendent  glory  for 
any  party  to  have  achieved,  at  any  period 
of  the  world's  history.  The  movements 
of  reform  are  commonly  so  slow ;  wrongs 
are  so  inveterate,  strike  such  deep  roots 
into  the  soil,  weave  their  branches 
among  so  many  tender  twigs,  clamber 
up  and  twine  about  so  many  slieltering 
walls,  that  pulling  them  up  at  once  is 
dangerous ;  so  they  can  only  be  lopped 
off  by  degrees.  But  the  hideous  Upas 
of  slavery  was  literally  deracinated; 
radicalism  was  true  to  its  meaning ;  the 
very  roots  were  torn  from  the  soil  by 
the  Act  of  Emancipation;  and  subse- 
quently, by  the  Great  Amendments,  all 
the  rootlets  and  littla  fibres  that  might 
sprout  again  somewliero  have  beon 
cut  off.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
lodependenoe— 4he    Magna   Carta    of 
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tbe  Repubiio — was  framed,  every  ha- 
maa  being  in  the  land  may  read  it 
without  feeling  it  to  be  a  lie,  with  an 
honeet  and  Jubilant  oonacionsnees  tbat  it 
is  a  truth,  and  the  greatest  of  truths. 

What  is  to  oome  of  so  swift  and  tre- 
mendous a  change,  tbe  future  will  tell ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  indulge  in  any 
despondency  in  respect  to  it;  for  we 
should  distrust  the  God  who  made  us, 
and  man,  his  noblest  image,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  an  act  of  Justice  so  grand 
and  signal  could  have  any  other  than 
prosperous  issues — prosperous  beyond 
the  dreams  of  earth,  because  involving 
every  benignity  of  the  sympathetic 
heavens. 

Thus  far,  then,  in  the  questions  that 
led  to  the  war,  and  that  accompanied 
it,  the  Republicans  occupy  an  indisputa- 
ble vantage-ground ;  they  were  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  to  which  it  i8 
said  some  fiEtuUs  may  always  be  par- 
doned ;  they  have  redeemed  the  nation 
from  its  greatest  blight,  and,  setting  it 
squarely  upon  its  legs,  for  the  first  time 
empowered  it  to  run  the  unfettered  race 
of  freedom  and  progress. 

But  since  the  war  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  difficult  for  either  party 
to  learn  tliat  the  war  was  over.  Some 
degree  of  agitation  is  to  be  expected  in 
an  ocean  which  the  tempests  have  lash- 
ed into  fury,  even  after  the  storm  is 
past;  the  passions  of  civil  conflict  are 
not  easily  appeased,  and  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  it  are  apt  to  survive  its 
causes.  Tbe  dominant  party,  consequent- 
ly, has  been  disposed  in  its  legislation  to 
legislate  as  if  for  bitterly  hostile  ene- 
mies, and  not  for  a  vanquished  and  humil- 
iated opponent.  It  has  been  disposed  to 
stretch  the  powers  of  the  Oonstitution 
to  an  extent  which  actual  war  alone 
would  justify,  and,  anmhilatiDgthe  rights 
of  the  Stat^  resolve  the  central  author- 
ity into  an  oppressive  and  fatal  consol- 
idation. President  Johnson's  frantic 
methods  of  resisting  this  extravagance 
only  aggravated  the  danger ;  headstrong 
as  be  was,  Congress  was  no  less  80 ;  and, 
but  for  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in 
eleoting  a  man  of  discretion  and  mode- 
rate par^  sympathies  to  the  Presideoeyi 


we  should  have  been  drawn  into  the  very 
vortex  of  centralism,  which  is  but  one 
step  removed  from  despotism.  The 
*<man  on  horseback*'  lurks  always  in 
the  ahadow  of  huge  concentrations  pf 
power. 

All  the  while  the  Democrats  scarce- 
ly rose  to  the  dignity  of  **  a  consti- 
tutional opposition."  Their  hatred  of 
the  signal  measure  of  the  war  was  so 
blind,  so  violent,  so  undisoriminating,— 
that  they  have  hardly  served  as  a  make- 
weight upon  the  precipitous  velocity  of 
the  Radicals.  Here  and  there,  one  might 
remark  public  men  and  Journalists  auf- 
ficiently  sagacious  to  discern  that  no 
further  uses  lay  in  a  fierce  hostility  to 
the  elevation  of  the  negro,  and  that  the 
time  had  come^  for  other  topics.  But 
many  of  them,  with  a  stubbornness  that 
boded  ill  for  their  future,  were  quite  as 
ignorant  as  the  hot-headed  chie£»  of  the 
other  side,  that  ten  years  of  war  will 
not  go  back,  like  a  moosurer^s  line,  ^^  to 
the  place  of  beginning."  Events  are 
events ;  and  the  revolution  of  an  entire 
social  system  may  have  its  episodes  of 
temporary  reaction,  but  will  never  re- 
turn to  the  old  status.  A  dynasty  may 
be  deposed  and  then  recover  its  place ; 
a  form  of  government  may  be  changed 
and  then  renewed ;  but  tbe  transfurma- 
tion  of  a  whole  society,  like  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Southern  country, 
supposes  also  so^)omplete  a  transforma- 
tion of  opinion,  moral  feeling,  and  all 
the  previous  relations  of  things,  that  it 
can  only  be  accepted  by  wise  men  as 
"an  accomplished  fact" — capable  of 
modification,  but  in  no  large  degree  of 
reversal  The  legislation  by  which  Uni- 
versal Freedom  has  been  secured  and 
fortified  may  be  reviewed — ^its  excesses 
pruned  and  its  errors  corrected;  but 
tbe  essential  principles  of  it  will  ever  re- 
main, because  they  are  forever  just. 

Apart  from  the  main  issues  growing 
out  of  emancipation,  tbe  war  has  revived 
or  created  many  questions  in  reference 
to  which  the  attitude  of  our  two  great 
parties  is  by  no  means  fixed.  It  has  left  ns 
an  enormouB  debt ;  it  has  left  ua  a  deluge 
of  paper-mon^ ;  it  has  left  na  a  com* 
pact  and  powerf^  oiganication  of  bank* 
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ing  capital;  it  has  left  us  a  meeh  of 
financial  expedients ;  and  it  has  left  ns 
modes  of  taxation  hard  to  characterize, 
and  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Where 
do  our  parties  stand  in  regard  to  these  f 
Has  either  of  them  a  definite  policy ;  is 
eitber  of  them  committed  to  any  certain, . 
clear,  consistent  scheme  for  the  extinction 
of  the  national  indebtedness ;  is  either 
of  them  uncompromisingly  for  hard- 
money,  or  for  that  first  principle  of  an 
enlightened  economy,  free-banking;  is 
either  of  them  for  out-and-out  free-trade, 
or  even  for  such  a  tariff  only  as  will 
raise  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  with 
the  least  harden  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  the  people?  Individuals  of 
both  parties  we  find  decided  enough  in 
their  relations  to  these  subjects ;  positive 
and  distinct  utterances  may  be  quoted 
from  prominent  men  of  both  sides ;  bat 
parties  themselves  have  scarcely  been 
crystallized  into  form ;  have  scarcely  as- 
sumed a  position  of  friendliness  or  an- 
tagonism on  any  of  these  Issues,  momen- 
toue  as  they  are.  They  have  not  done 
so,  because  neither  of  them  holds  to  any 
creed  of  general  principles,  which  com- 
pels it  to  a  uniform  and  consistent  prac- 
tice, or  to  any  creed  indeed  which  is 
logically  coherent,  and  inevitable  in  its 
results  on  condnct.  Neither  of  them,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  pro- 
fesses any  doctrine  of  the  proper  sphere 
and  function  of  govemitlent  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  other,  or  aims  at 
any  lino  of  policy  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  more  than  an  expedient  suggested 
by  circumstances,  and  to  be  turned  this 
way  or  that  as  the  prospects  of  mere 
party  success  may  be  adverse  or  propi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  this  want 
of  fundamental  convictions,  the  practical 
legislation  everywhere,  in  our  municipal 
conncils,  in  our  State  Legislatures,  in 
Congress,  is  falling  into  all  manner  of 
disorder  and  vileness.  What  the  New 
York  city  government  is,  is  only  too 
notorions;  its  venality,  its  profligacy, 
its  almost  brigandage,  has  passed  into 
a  proverb :  to  say  that  one  is  an  alderman 
is  prima  facie  to  brand  him  as  a  rogue ; 
a  person  with  any  tolerable  amount  of 


self-respect,  called  by  that  title,  would 
feel  himself  obliged  to  resent  it  as  a  libel, 
or  to  get  up  an  affidavit  to  dear  his 
fnme;  offices  are  cumulated  until  ob- 
scure clerks  get  more  salary  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  while 
the  leaders  of  *'the  Bing,"  a  few  years 
ago  needy  emigrants,  now  own  acres  of 
real  estate  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
stable  their  very  horses  in  palaces.  The 
taxes  here  are  higher  than  are  the  taxes 
of  Paris,  the  most  sumptuous  city  of  the 
world,  which  has  been  lately  almost  re- 
built on  a  scale  of  unheard-of  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  yet  for  all  this  taxation,  the 
citizens  receive  worse  than  no  re- 
turn ;  the  streets  are  the  dirtiest  streets 
to  be  fonnd  in  any  metropolis ;  the  sewer- 
age is  the  least  serviceable;  the  mar- 
kets are  the  filthiest ;  and  the  piers  and 
wharves  the  most  ricketty  and  unsuita- 
ble for  their  purposes.  With  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  now  spent.  New  York, 
with  the  splendid  advantages  of  its  local 
position  and  circumstances,  should  be  the 
cleanest,  the  best-drained,  the  most  con- 
venient, and  the  most  beautiful  city  on 
cither  continent,  instead  of  being  the 
reverse. 

Our  State  Legislatures  are  possibly  not 
quite  80  degraded  as  the  Now  York 
Common  Council;  and  still,  if  we 
may  believe  the  reports  that  come  to  us 
from  the  new  legislative  bodies  of  the 
South,  and  many  that  have  been  circu- 
lated for  years  without  contradiction  in 
regard  to  those  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
others,  they  are  rapidly  on  the  way  to 
the  same  Serbonian  bog.  It  is  charged 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  are  always  open 
to  purchase.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that 
a  certain  sort  of  legislation — ^legislation 
by  which  lucrative  franchises  are 
granted  to  a  select  company  of  individ- 
uals— is  always  in  great  favor  with  them ; 
when  a  bill  is  introduced,  t)ie  first  ques- 
tion is  said  to  be,  "  Is  there  money  in  it  ?  " 
and  a  numerous  lobby,  which  lives  at  great 
expense,  and  seems  well  provided  with 
greenbacks,  is  the  inseparable  fringe 
and  border  of  every  session.  S[>eoial 
committees  appointed   to  inquire  into 
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abuses,  become  either  black-mailing  or 
white- washing  committees, — which  is 
understood  to  be  the  same  thing ;  while 
many  of  the  mammoth  failroad  corpora- 
tions, which  haye  new  privilegej  to 
obtain  or  old  ones  to  enlarge,  set  aside  a 
bribery  fund  for  representatives,  with 
OS  much  of  a  matter-of-oonrse  regularity 
as  merchants  pnt  a  profit-and-loss  ac- 
coant  in  their  ledgers.  In  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  time  in  England,  the  whippers-in  of 
the  ministry  used  to  stand  at  tbe  doors 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  hand 
openly  to  members  who  had  voted  in 
support  of  the  goYomment  the  various 
guerdons, — gold,  preferments^  commis- 
sions, charters,  titles,  whatever  they 
might  be, — which  were  taken  without 
scruple  and  without  shame.  That  was 
many  years  ago,  and  we  are  yet  not  so 
flagrantly  base  as  that ;  we  have  more 
shame,  though  we  may  have  no 
more  scruple  ;  public  sentiment  is  still 
honest  enough  to  drive  such  transactions 
to  private  rooms  or  tl^e  orgies  of  the 
hotels;  but  publio  sentiment  is  daily 
growing  less  sensitive;  peculation  is 
not  so  much  a  crime  as  an  adroitness ; 
and  men  nnblushingly  hold  up  their 
heads  in  the  community,  nay,  are  court- 
ed in  it  for  their  influence,  who,  if  the 
community  were  strict  to  punish  wicked- 
ness, would  be  indignantly  expelled 
from  all  decent  association,  even  if  the 
Courts  failed  to  send  them  to  Sing-Sing. 
The  Congress,  we  are  glad  to  believe, 
maintains  a  higher  standard  of  worth 
than  the  State  Legislatures  to  which  we 
have  Just  referred.  One  might  easily, 
point  to  a  score  of  names  at  least  whioli 
do  honor  to  the  selection  of  the  people. 
One  recalls  debates  of  important  ques- 
tions that  were  full  of  a  conscientious, 
prudent,  far-reaching  consideration,  of 
an  evident  anxiety  to  compass  great 
public  ends.  But  we  recall,  at  the  same 
time,  much  personality,  vulgarism,  super- 
ficialneHB,  and  wearisome  platitude. 
What  is  worse,  we  recall  much  mere 
party  rancor,  mere  squabbles  for  small 
triumphs  and  temporary  successes. 
But  what  is  worst  of  all,  it  is  charged 
thai  many  representatives  allow  them- 
selves to  vote  and  speak  for  schemes  of 


legislation  in  which  they  have  a  personal 
interest,  for  schemes  which  propose  to 
build  up  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  which  take  for  the  measure  of 
their  fltnera,  not  their  rectitude  accord- 
ing to  some  established  principle,  but 

.their  expediency  according  to  some 
fluctuating  need. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Smith 
of  tbe  Senate,  who  imposes  a  mode  of 
taxation  on  the  country  intended  to 
foster  the  business  of  a  few  of  his  im- 

'  mediate  constituents  and  friends  (him- 
self included),  and  Smith  of  the  Common 
Council,  who  takes  a  share  in  a  plan  for 
poulticing  the  streets  instead  of  paving 
them  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
Jones  of  Washington,  who  votes  money 
into  the  pockets  of  a  class  of  iron-mnsters 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  Jones  of 
New  York,  who  votes  it  into  the  pock- 
ets of  another  class, — say,  the  street- 
contractors?  If  Congress  may  grant 
away  oar  vast  publio  domains,  almost 
without  condition  and  without  price,  to 
great  railroad  corporatfons,  why  may  not 
a  State  Legislature  grant  a  monopoly  of 
city-streets  to  other  great  corporations, 
without  condition  and  without  price? 
If  these  corporations  inflate  with  wealth 
until  they  are  able  to  stand  at  the  doors 
of  Congress  or  of  the  Legislature,  like 
the  whippers-in  of  Horace  Walpole,  to 
buy  new  franchises,  to  ward  off  restric- 
tions and  inquiry,  to  raise  fares  or  to  re- 
sist taxes,  who  is  to  blame  but  the  authors 
of  them  ?  Or  if  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tom 
abuses  the  franking  privilege  to  procure 
free  transportation  for  his  wife*s  wardrobe, 

.  or  covers  with  the  name  of  ^*  contingency  " 
a  petty  theft  of  penknives  and  writing- 
desks,  baldly  worthy  the  ability  of  a 
sneak-thief,  can  he  complain  that  Dick  in 
the  Custom  House  takes  a  small  bribe,  or 
that  Harry  of  the  Revenue  Service  hob- 
nobs oonfldentially  with  the  knights  of 
the  whiskey-tub?  ^11  these  several  sorts 
of  plunder  and  pillage  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same.  They  all  n^e  the  publio 
means  for  private  advantage;  they  all 
regard  the  Government,  not  as  an  agent  • 
for  collective  society,  but  as  the  tool 
of  private  cliques ;  they  all  pervert  its 
functions  from  their  proper  sphere  into 
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nnlawfiil  channels;  thej  all  aid  in  so 
vitiating  its  aotioD  that  politics  is  turned 
into  a  scramble  for  profits  and  spoils,  into 
a  selfish,  mean,  venal  and  corrupting  in- 
trigae,  in  which  the  most  bratal  scoon- 
drel  or  the  cunningest  rogue  has  infinite- 
ly more  chance  of  succeeding  than  the 
broadest  intellect  or  the  noblest  heart 

It  will  doubtless  seem  very  strange  to 
a  man  who  legislates  conscientiouslj  for 
the  encouragement  of  certain  branches 
of  trade,  to  find  himself  classed  with 
the  common  herd  of  peculators  and 
pilferers;  and  personally,  no  doubt, 
the  classification  is  wholly  uigust  and 
undeserved.  We  intend  thereby  to 
oast  no  reflections  upon  individuals.  We 
speak  of  systems;  as  individnal  con- 
duct may  be  redeemed  by  the  fact  that 
one  honestly  supposes  himself  to  be  pur- 
suing the  general  good.  But  is  it,  on  that 
account,  any  the  less  true,  that  a  policy 
proceeds  upon  a  false  principle,  which,  if 
carried  out  logically,  justifies  every  fia- 
grant  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  powers 
of  government  ?  Here  are  men  who  pro- 
fessedly legislate  on  behalf  of  a  special 
class ;  they  declare  tliat  their  object  is 
to  build  up  a  determinate  interest  by 
taxes  levied  upon  all  other  interests; 
they  take  money  out  of  the  purses  where 
it  legitimately  belongs  to  transfer  it  to 
other  purses  where  it  would  otherwise 
never  have  gone  ;  they  call  the  act  by  a 
specious  name,  protection,  subvention, 
encouragement  of  industry,  &c. ;  but  the 
act  itself  is  spoliation  for  every  man  who 
is  made  to  pay  without  his  consent,  and  of 
subsidy  or  gratuitous  gift  for  every  man 
who  receives  without  rendering  an 
equivalent.  The  act  is  both  an  infringe- 
ment of  property  und  an  invasion  of 
personal  rights.  The  individual  owner  of 
property, — which  represents  his  labor, 
his  skill,  his  economy,  his  reward  for 
services  rendered  society, — has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  it  in  any  harmless  manner 
that  he  pleases.  He  has  as  much  right 
to  its  use  and  enjoyment,  according  to 
his  mode  of  estimating  use  and  enjoy- 
^  ment,  as  he  has  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  or  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
church.  Subject  alone  to  the  dues  which 
the  State  exacts  for  real  services,  his  prop- 


erty is  sacred.  Ifany  other  person,  ^ther 
mth  or  without  the  conaent  of  goyem- 
ment,  steps  in  to  deprive  him  of  his  free 
disposal  of  it,  compelling  him  to  go  h«re 
or  there  for  what  he  wants  or  Danotea, 
he  is  despoiled  of  hia  possession  and 
fettered  in  his  freedom. 

Let  us  suppose  that  no  special  laws  in 
regard  to  trade  existed — no  laws  except 
general  provisions  for  the  equal  seonritj 
of  all  trades ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  en- 
tire liberty  for  evei^  person  to  pursue 
whaii.  avocation  he  liked,  and  to  boy  and 
sell  the  products  of  it  where  he  could  buy 
and  sell  to  his  best  advantage.  A  farmer^ 
then,  is  in  want  of  an  axe  or  a  plough, 
and  walks  into  a  shop  where  axes  and 
ploughs  are  sold;  he  asks  the  prioe, 
which  dissatisfies  him  because  of  its  ex- 
orbitancy, and  he  turns  away  to  go  else- 
where to  effect  his  purpose.  "  No,  air," 
exclaims  the  merchant,  "  you  cannot  go 
elsewhere;  you  must  buy  here  or  no- 
where 1  *'  and,  calling  his  clerks  and  por- 
ters, threatens  the  applicant  with  yio- 
lence  if  he  persists  in  leaving  without  a 
purchase  1  That  would  be  clearly  an 
outrage  upon  the  farmer's  liberty, 
which,  if  violence  were  committed,  the 
law  would  rightly  punish.  But  now, 
suppose  that  the  merchant,  instead  of 
resorting  to  violence,  which  exposes  him 
to  punishment,  resorts  to  cunning,  which 
he  may  conceal ;  suppose  that  in  some 
way  or  other  he  gets  a  law  passed  that 
no  one  is  to  buy  axes  or  ploughs  except 
at  his  shop  or  at  his  prices :  would  the 
act  be  any  the  less  an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  of  the  buyer,  and,  though  no 
longer  a  legal  wrong,  yet  a  moral  and 
social  wrong,  which  the  law  may  author- 
ize, but  justice  as  surely  condemns?  Or 
again,  suppose  that  a  half-dozen  mer- 
chants contrive  to  get  an  enactment 
from  some  ignorant  or  facile  Legislature, 
that  no  one  shall  buy  the  wares  in  which 
they  deal,  except  on  paying  them  a  pre- 
mium of  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  per 
centum:  would  any  fair-minded  man 
regard  the  transaction  as  less  dishon- 
est or  dishonorable  because  it  chanced 
to  be  sanctioned  by  a  statute?  In- 
deed, is  not  either  of  the  latter  proceed- 
ings a  more  monstrous  offence  than  the 
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firsts  for  the  verj  reason  that  it  is  done 
under  the  guise  of  kw  ?  Assuredly ;  for 
it  perrerts  that  which  'u  meant  to  be  the 
paliadiou  of  all  into  an  instrument  of 
extortion  and  benefit  for  the  few;  it 
makes  that  an  accomplice  in  crime  which 
ought  to  chastise  all  crime.  What  ia  the 
fandamental  use  of  the  law  f  What  are 
its  supreme  objects  f  What  do  all  men 
demand  at  its  hands?  The  equal  pro- 
tection of  all — security  for  their  rights, 
dtfence  against  unjust  encroachments. 
When  an  individnal,  therefore,  or  a  class 
of  individuals,  not  only  invades  the  per- 
son and  property  of  others,  but  is 
adroit  enough  to  shelter  the  invasion 
under  the  very  shield  which  ought  to  be 
the  universal  legis,— it  adds  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  spoliation,  and  wrongs  the 
community  as  well  as  the  actual  victims. 
In  this  view,  in  fact,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  immediate  purposes  of 
those  who  solicit  special  legislation  be 
selfish  or  not;  they  may  be  even  disin- 
terested and  philanthropic;  they  may 
design  to  bring  about  results  in  them- 
selves beneficent;  but  if  they  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  means  of  an  agency 
instituted  for  a  wholly  different  purpose, 
by  forcing  the  community  into  a  false 
position,  by  a  procedure  which,  if  imi- 
tated, mast  lead  to  the  moat  frightful 
abuses ;  in  a  word,  if  to  get  at  them  a 
fundamental  and  dangerous  departure 
from  sound  principle  be  requisite,  then  it 
is  better  to  forego  them  or  reach  them 
in  some  other  way.  A  bad  method  is 
none  the  less  bad  because  the  motives  of 
those  who  resort  to  it  are  pure.  More 
benignant  designs  never  actuated  men 
than  those  imputed  to  certain  schools  of 
socialists  daring  the  French  revolution 
of  1848 :  they  wanted  every  man  to  have 
work ;  they  wanted  every  man  to  have 
property ;  they  wanted  every  man  to  have 
credit:  in  a  word,  they  wanted  every 
man  to  be  free  from  need,  to  be  able  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  to  e^joy  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Who  does  not  want  all  these 
things  for  himself  and  his  fellows  t  But, 
then,  the  socialists  wanted,  besides^  that 
the  State  shoold  guarantee  work,  pro- 
party,  credit  to  every  man  without  re- 


gard to  his  ability  or  deserts, — whidi 
was  not  only  flatly  impossible  but  thor- 
oughly unjust  and  mischievous.  8o,  in 
our  own  country  and  times,  there  are 
many  good  souls  who  would  like  the 
Grovernment  to  build  their  churches,  to 
endow  high-schools  and  colleges,  to  pat- 
ronize the  arts,  to  support  inventors  and 
scientific  men,  to  run  railroads  across  the 
continent  and  steamships  on  the  high 
seas,  and  to  take  in  hand  a  thousand 
other  laudable  schemes  and  projects. 
But  these  kind  souls  do  not  stop  to 
think  that*  not  one  of  these  things  can 
be  done  without  exacting  money  from 
somebody^s  reluctant  pocket,  which  is 
an  invasion  of  property;  that  not  one  of 
them  can  be  done  without  multiplying 
prodigiously  the  number  of  office- 
holders, which  is  a  dangerous  extrava- 
gance ;  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
done  without  diverting  the  government 
from  its  proper  business,  as  the  universal 
organ,  which  is  usurpation;  and  that, 
while  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
State  wepe  thus  swelling  into  congestion, 
the  self-reliance,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
enterprise  of  individuals  would  be  im- 
poverished and  paralyzed  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent,  which  is  suicidal. 

These  good  souls,  moreover,  in  the  ar- 
dor of  their  zeal  for  objects  desirable  in 
themselves,  forget  that  they  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  whose  objects  are  not 
60  desirable.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  or 
understood  that  government  is  not  the 
organ  of  universal  but  the  tool  of 
private  ends,  swsrms  of  eager  clam- 
orers  and  expectants  gather  about  its 
doors,  to  solicit,  to  intrigue,  and  to  fight 
for  its  favors.  The  State  becomes,  then, 
in  the  common  appreliension,  a  sort  of 
inexhaustible  fount,  "which  has  bread 
for  all  mouths,  labor  for  all  hands,  capital 
for  all  enterprises,  credit  for  all  projects, 
oil  for  all  wounds,  balm  for  all  sorrows, 
counsels  for  all  perplexities,  solutions  for 
all  doubts,  truths  for  all  intelligences, 
distractions  for  all  fatigues, — milk  for  in- 
fancy and  wine  for  old  age: — which 
may  provide  for  all  our  wants,  anticipate 
all  our  desires,  satisfy  all  our  curiosities, 
correct  all  our  errors  and  faulut,  and 
diipenae  as  evermore  from  the  use  of  our 
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own  faradgfat,  prndenoe,  aagadtj,  ex- 
perienoe,  order,  ooonomf,  temperance^ 
and  aedfity.** 

Of  oonrse  all  these  needs  and  eopld- 
itlea,  some  natural,  others  artiileial  and 
stimiilated,  cannot  be  gratified ;  not  the 
ten  thonasndth  part  of  them  periiaps; 
bnt  every  bodj  will  like  to  share  in 
the  control  of  a  Power  from  which  so 
mndh  is  songht,  and  by  which,  in  anj 
event,  so  ranch  is  done.  Every 
**  interest "  and  everj  shade  of  an  '*  in- 
terest,^ bad  as  well  as  good, — the  bad 
indeed  more  than  the  good; — ^becomes 
insatiate  and  strennons  in  its  demands: 
each  Jostles  and  combats  the  others; 
Jeaknuies,  dispntea,  stm^les,  and  strifes 
enaoe ;  and  npon  these  follow  intrigues 
and  conspiracies,  firauds  and  corruptions. 
Thence  the  formiation  of  party  "  Rings," 
the  collusions  of  bad  men— of  vulgar,  ra- 
pacious,  and  violent  men  who  shoulder 
off  the  better  sort ;  thence  the  reign  of 
txioksters  and  thieves  in  legblative  bod- 
ies, who  sell  more  or  less  openly  the  pat- 
ronage and  offices  of  the  State  to  the 
highest  bidder  as  the  Roman  purple 
was  sold  by  the  Pretorians;  thence 
conftasion  and  anarchy  of  opinion  as  to 
the  very  purposes  of  the  State, — a  cour 
fusion,  an  anarchy  which  docs  not  con- 
fine itself  to  opinion,  but  embroiling  itself 
more  and  more,  passes  over  into  action, 
when  the  confitct  of  authorities  or  the 
utter  extinction  of  all  anthority  lets  loose 
the  fiends  of  civil  war.  Behold  what  a 
fiame  a  little  spark  moy  kindle ;  behold 
what  a  monstroQS  vegetation  may  grow 
from  a  single  germ;  behold  how  danger- 
ous the  smallest  seed  of  evil,  when  it  is 
permitted  to  spront  and  spread  like  a 
rank  weed  in  the  mould. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  believe 
that  we  have  touched  the  very  secret 
of  oar  political  condition — ^the  very  source 
of  that  political  degeneracy  we  all  deplore. 
No  party  conceives  any  longer  of  the  or- 
igin, purpose,  limits,  duties  of  the  State, 
in  the  light  of  sound  theory,  or  of  solid 
scientific  deduction.  All  parties  have 
come  to  regard  the  highest  and  holiest 
function  of  society,  that  of  governing  it- 
self,—the  function  in  which  human 
agency  most  nearly  approaches  the  di- 


vine,— notasanezerelaecftbeoolleetivia 
Reascm  and  Gonsdenca,  bnt  as  a  meva 
calenlatlon  of  private  and  oonfodemto 
interests.  Government  is  not  tha  appB- 
cation  of  law  to  the  defence  of  milv«ml 
Juatloe,  but  the  perversion  of  It  to  the 
promotion  of  nniversal  chicanery.  Legi^ 
ladon  ia  not  the  exertion  of  the  fbroeof 
the  whole  to  defeat  and  punish  wrongs 
but  the  exertion  of  that  force  to  baffle 
and  dethrone  right  Politics  la  noC^a 
sdence ;  it  is  not  statesmanahip ;  It  is  not 
the  use  of  a  general  means  for  general 
ends,  in  which  character  it  ia  one  (^  tiie 
noblest  as  it  is  one  of  the  usefhlest  of 
human  pursuits ;  bnt  it  is  a  low  piece  of 
attorney-practice,  a  struggle  of  rival  eo- 
piditiea,  a  mercantile  and  merchantable 
transaction, — a  debasing  and  miserable 
contrivance  of  cnnidng  and  selfishnesa. 
There  we  find  the  cause  of  our  manifold 
evils,  and  there  alone  we  expect  to  find 
the  means  of  restoration. 

Oonsider  for  a  moment  what  the  mja- 
terioos  entity  which  we  caU  Ths  Stati 
practically  is !  It  Is  the  whole  force  of 
a  nation  organized  into  an  ultimate  and 
paramount  authority.  It  dominates  every 
individual  and  its  decisions  in  regard  to 
him  are  final.  What  avail  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  resist  its  decrees?  it  can  crush 
him  as  Behemoth  crushes  the  spires  of 
the  grass.  Laying  hold  of  the  individu- 
al as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  the  State  claims 
some  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  is  its  ward  or  its 
subject.  His  status  is  determined  by  it, — 
his  fiGunUy  ties,  his  rights  and  duties,  even 
his  life.  The  very  fruit  of  his  loins,— 
the  dearest  and  sweetest  objects  of  his  af- 
fections, it  may  tear  from  him,  to  thrust 
into  armies,  to  linger  out  years  of  priva- 
tion and  suffering  in  prisons,  or  to  die  of 
wounds  on  the  battle-field.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  seeing  the  tremendous  scope 
of  this  Power,  even  in  its  most  restricted 
form, that  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  certain,  definite,  manageaMe, 
and  salutary  ends  ?  How  important  that 
we  should  all  know,  and  ever  keep  clearly 
hi  mind,  its  proper  sphere  and  liujita- 
tionst  Is  there,  in  truth,  in  the  whole 
range  of  philosophic  discussion,  any 
question  sO  vital  and  momentous  as  that 
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which  relates  to  the  proper  objects  of  the 
political  function? 

That  question  we  hope  to  consider, 
with  somQ  degree  of  minuteness  and  phi- 
losophic precision,  hereafter;  hut  at 
present  we  have  on]j  space  for  a  few 
suggestions.  Two  points  are  eyident: 
first,  that  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  the 
State  to  accomplish  purposes  which 
individuals  may  achieve  for  themselves, 
— for,  in  that  case,  its  interference  would 
be  impertinent  and  useless.  Nor,  sec- 
ondly, can  it  be  an  object  of  the  State  to 
annihilate  the  agency  of  individuals  alto- 
gether,— in  which  case  it  would  be  worse 
than  despotic,  it  would  be  destmctive— 
destructive  of  society  which  is  composed 
of  individuals,  and  destructive  of  itself 
as  an  agent  of  society.  Its  end,  then, 
must  be  something  which  individuals 
cannot  accomplish  for  themselves,  and 
which,  when  it  is  accomplished,  tends 
not  to  destroy  but  to  further  the  activ- 
ity  of  individuals.  Being,  we  repeat, 
the  organ,  the  representative,  the  su- 
preme authority,  the  united  force,  of  the 
whole  of  society,  the  object  of  its  action 
must  be  something  commensurate  wiih 
tlie  whole  of  society,  something  essential 
to  it  as  a  whole,  and  essential  to  all  its 
component  parts. 

Now,  the  only  thing  which  answers 
to  these  conditions  is  Universal 
Security,  or  the  unmolested  enjoyment, 
by  every  person,  of  his  Life,  of  his  free, 
spontaneous  activities,  and  of  the 
lesults  of  those  activities.  Individuals 
cannot  procure  this  for  themselves  by 
their  own  unaided  exertions;  for  the 
very  attempt  to  procure  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  conflict  and  disorder.  It  is  pos- 
sible only  to  a  supreme  civic  organiza- 
tion, to  nn  organization  of  the  force  of 
the  whole,  which  shall  yet  be  compati- 
ble with  the  liberties  of  alL  Without 
such  collective  action  there  is  anarchy ; 


with  too  much  of  it  there  is  despotism ; 
but  with  Just  enough  of  it  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  persons  upon  each 
other,  to  counteract  what  the  Greeks 
called  the  n\tovtiia  of  the  individual, 
the  tendency  to  transgress  his  appro- 
priate limits,  there  is  that  happy  equi- 
librium which  alone  is  government. 

Tlie  State,  therefore,  in  its  primary  and 
essential  character,  is  a  Juridical  inatita- 
tion.  It  is  not  economical,  or  a  creator 
and  purveyor  of  wealth ;  it  is  not  benefi- 
ciary, or  a  dispenser  of  charity ;  it  is  not 
religious,  or  a  teacher  of  dogma ;  but  it 
is  equitable,  or  thd  administrator  of  Jus- 
tice. The  main  thing  it  has  to  do  is  to  de- 
fend and  secure  every  man  from  every 
other  man,  that  the  noble  faculties  with 
which  God  has  endowed  us  all  may  find 
their  fullest,  freest,  and  most  harmonious 
development.  More  than  that  cometh  of 
evil  and  goeth  to  evil.  Justice  is  clear, 
defined,  measurable ;  it  is  never  ezces* 
sive ;  it  is  never  oppressive ;  it  is  never 
subversive ;  it  is  orderly,  it  is  peaceful, 
it  is  benignant ;  it  is  the  friend  of  every 
virtue  and  grace  of  life,  the  pledge  of 
every  progress ;  "its  voice,"  as  Hooker 
says,  in  a  memorable  passage,  *^  the  har- 
mony of  the  worlds,  and  its  home  the 
bosom  of  Gi>d." 

When  either  of  our  parties  shall  return 
to  this  true  and  simple  idea  of  the  State, 
or  when  some  new  party,  composed  of 
the  fresh  young  blood  of  the  nation,  of 
its  yet  generous  and  unperverted  youth, 
shall  take  it  up,  the  rainbow  of  Hope 
will  appear  upon  the  clouds  which  now 
shut  out  the  heavens.  But  so  long  as 
we  shall  continue  to  regard  the  State  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  our  greeds,  our 
difficulties  will  increase ;  the  clouds  will 
thicken  and  the  storm  grow  mad  apace, 
until  the  tempest  breaks  upon  us  in  a 
whirlwind  of  wrath  and  fury. 
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A  FRENCH  CHATEAU  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 


The  Ch&teau  (to  which  the  Basse-Conr 
is  fittiug  anteohamber,  though  not  intend- 
ed as  sach  origioailj),  let  me  premise,  be- 
longs to  the  Nicol^  family.  The  pres- 
ent owner,  Count  Nicolai,  now  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  disgusted  by  the  Coup 
d'£tat,  banished  himself  from  France 
and  his  paternal  estate,  and  has  since 
lived  in  Switzerland.  It  has  not  been 
occupied,  except  for  a  short  interval,  for 
forty  years ;  with  its  park  and  surround- 
ings, which  are  of  great  extent  and  most 
beautifully  wooded,  it  has  been  cared  for 
by  dependants,  who  have  simply  tried 
the  '*  laissez  faire  "  and  "  laissez  aller  " 
system  as  being  quite  as  profitable  to 
themselves  and  ronoh  less  fatiguing,  es- 
pecially as  the  proprietor  has  already 
more  worldly  goods  than  he  can  use 
or  eryoy  himself.  We  certainly 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
fortunate  combioation  of  what  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  adverse  circumstances 
(and  even  to  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  for 
whose  **  raison  d^Stre "  one  is  thankful 
to  have  the  slightest  proof) ;  for  without 
being  "  abim^e,"  as  the  French  so  elo- 
quently express  it,  the  whole  place,  orig- 
inally very  tastefully  laid  out  and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  tastes  and  needs  of  cul- 
tured nobility,  has  the  added  charm  of 
a  sadness,  a  certain  tender,  pensive 
beauty,  not  to  say  desolation,  something 
which  recalls  the  past,  and  yet  reveals  it 
OS  past  recall,  hanging  over  it,  and  which 
Time  and  Nature,  ever  busy  with  their 
arts,  are  hourly  vying  with  each  other 
to  heighten  and  develop. 

The  buildings,  forming  one  continuous 
side  of  the  Basse-Cour,  are  composed  of 
spacious  granaries,  barns,  and  stables, 
with  apparently  some  features  of  domes- 
tic architecture  in  the  dormer  windows, 
in  a  portion  of  the  roof,  which  with  the 
stairs  have  fallen  into  picturesque  decay. 
From  these  feudal,  buttressed  walls,  wo 
momently  expected  to  see  the  richly-ca- 


parisoned charger  issue,  led  by  the 
tainer,  ready  for  his  ohivalroos  lord,  so 
eloquently  did  this  pile  of  weather- 
stained)  lichen-covered  stone,  so  rich  and 
varied  in  color,  with  bits  of  yerdnre 
cropping  ont  here  and  there  from  creeks 
and  crevices,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  past 
in  its  half-ruined  architecture.  The  doors 
of  the  broad,  deep-roofed  barn  stood 
open,  and  a  peasant  was  beating  the  grain 
with  the  old-time  flail.  Aheap  of  golden 
straw  lay  piled  np  outside.  We  took  the 
path  toward  the  ch&teau,  which  led 
across  a  brook,  pushed  a  low  wooden 
gate  which  stood  igar,  and  found  onr- 
selves  under  what  formed  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Basse-Conr,  which,  however, 
I,  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  oonld 
only  compare  to  a  vast  aisle  in  some  mag- 
nificent ideal  cathedral,  a  place  in  which 
the  Druids  might  have  worshipped,  if 
they  had  combined  more  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness  in  their  religion  than  they 
have  had  the  reputation  for.  Here  aro 
mighty  columns  of  the  trunks  of  syca- 
mores standing  erect  ninety  feet,  ranged 
a  double  row  for  some  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  almost  ten  feet  asunder,  measuring 
in  girth  at  the  base  at  least  eight  fee^ 
These  columns  had  mighty  arms,  which 
descending  from  aloft  touched  the  ground 
at  each  outer  side  of  the  aisle  in  most 
graceful  sweep  and  curve,  forming  a  sup- 
port for  the  largesse  of  Nature,  who  had 
rippled  down  over  these  argent-colored 
arms  an  ever-changing  green  and  golden 
drapery  of  loaves,  through  which  the 
sunshine  pouring  its  full  flood  of  amber 
made  the  rich,  dark  ivy,  clambering  np 
the  massive  stalwart  columns  to  the 
leafy  crest  above,  stand  out  as  sculpture 
on  their  mottled,  satin  stems.  The  earth 
beneath  was  broideredall  over  with  ten- 
der velvety  green  of  ivy,  not  content 
with  embracing  and  clothing  these  lofty 
giants  so  worthy  of  its  love,  but  wander* 
ing  off  in  mere  wantonness  to  lavish  it- 
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self  OD  all  within  its  reach ;  the  litde 
stream  nndemeath  on  one  side  pnrsned 
its  lowlj  way  mid  all  this  magnificence 
qnite  as  nnoonsoions  as  we  humans  often 
are  of  the  hearen  above  ns.  This  was 
indeed  a  fitting  place  for  worship !  and 
this  indeed  was  *^  la  belle  France  I*' 

We  lingered— how  conld  we  go  ?  but  an 
artist  beckoned  ns  forward,  and  stepping 
oQt  again  under  the  broad  blue  dome, 
walked  on  to  the  chAteau  which  was  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  avenue,  and  stood 
before  its  simple  beauty.    It  is  a  longi- 
tudinal pile  of  whitish-gray  stone  with 
Mansard  roof,  multitudinous  windows, 
but  little  if  any  decoration  or  sculptured 
ornament,  facings  of  red  brick,  and  the 
main  entrance  as  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious as  a  modem  street-door  in  our 
ordinary  houses,  and  raised  but  a  step 
from  the  ground.     The  house  stands 
at  the  Airther  end  of  a  level  parallelo- 
gram, which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
some    thirty  or  fifty  feet  wide   filled 
with  water,  whose  sides  of  massive  ma- 
sonry with  sculptured  griffins  and  other 
monsters'  heads  for  the  admission  of 
water,  now  green  and  mossy  with  time, 
are  made  more  picturesque  also  by  a 
turf-bofldered  brink,  while  below  water- 
plants  of  the  most  tender  green  and  del- 
icate livery  of  foliage  abound,  and  fish 
of  many   rainbow-hues    are    sporting 
through  their   many    shadowy  mazes. 
The  pretty  open-work  iron  gate  turned 
easily  on  its  hinges  as  we  crossed  the 
simple  bridge  wiUi  low  stone  balustrade, 
the  porter  and  superintendent  came  for- 
ward to  receive  ns,  and  as  we  talked 
I  was  transported  back  many  a  year 
by  this  scene  to  my  g^lhood's  theatre- 
going  days,  and  recognized  in  the  little 
dapper,  handsome    French  Jockey  'so 
Janndly  and  becomingly  costumed,  the 
*^  Postilion  of  Lonjumeau"  of  the  old 
Niblo  times.    He  gave  us  permission  to 
wander  at  onr  leisure. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  square  of 
turf  divided  in  the  centre,  and  bordered 
on  each  side  by  walks  and  low  fiowering 
plants.  The  kitchen,  offices,  and  depend- 
ants' rooms  adjoin  the  chateau  on  the 
ilfjtxi,  extending  the  length  of  the  paral- 
lelogram, terminated  by  a  half-mined 


square  building,  which  was  the  theatre, 
and  matched  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the 
gate  by  its  counterpart  the  porter's  lodge. 
How  compact  this  arrangement!  which, 
though  bn  t  a  pale  reflex  of  the  feudal  past, 
had  its  defensive  sentiment  without  its 
warlike  air,  for  the  moat  isolated  as  well 
as  beautified  the  home.    The  internal  ar- 
rangements consist  of  a  large  hall  opening 
at  the  back  upon  a  paved  walk  bordered 
by  shrubbery  to  the  moat,  on  the  oppo- 
site of  which  rises  a  background  of  tall 
foliage,  tangled,  wild,  exuberant,  reflected 
in  the  grassy  surface  beneath ;  the  stair- 
case ascends  from  this  low,  squire  hall 
into  large  reception,  drawing,  and  dining 
rooms,  all  bare  in  their  simplicity, 'the 
furniture  having  all  been  removed ;  the 
windows  were  ample,  and  looked  out  on 
the  green  turf  in  firont ;  the  eye,  tempted 
across  the  moat  to  the  great  sycamore 
aisles  on  each  side  of  the  velvety  turf 
which  rolled  oot  its  green  carpet  between 
them  to  the  main  gate  and  entrance  from 
the  high  rbad,  took  in  at  a  glance  also 
their  yellow  draperies  waving  in  the  ten- 
der autumn  sunlight.    The  upper  rooms 
being  bedrooms  are  all  at  the  back  of 
the  house ;  a  long  corridor  ran  the  length 
of  the  house  in  front,  from  which  opened 
little  passages,  on  each   side  of  which 
was  a  room  for  the  valet  or  femme  de 
chambre  of  the  occupant  of  the  bed- 
room at  the  end,  as  each  guest,  as  well 
as  member  of  the  family,  had  his  own 
servant,  who  was  always  on  hand,  day 
and  night.     The  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  this  is  obvious.     Many  of  these 
rooms,  especially  those  of  Mondeur  and 
Madsme,  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
been  lately  occupied,  for  the  furniture 
and  appointments  were  still  there,  Just 
as  they  had  been  left  years  before ;  little 
cabinet  pictures  of  favorite  children  in 
pastel  were  on  the  walls  of  the  mother's 
bedroom,  ahd  there  was  an  indefinable 
air  of  tender  womanly  refinement  about 
the  room  that  moistened  onr  eyes,  when 
we  thought  of  the  cruel  bereavements 
and  sad  banishments  that  these  walls  had 
witnessed,  for  in  the  Revolution  of  '89 
both  father  and  son  were  beheaded  on 
the  scafi&ld. 
Some  of  the  upper  rooms  were  hung 
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with  curiously -embroidored,  tamboured, 
white  satin  tapestry;  an  old  spinnet 
stood  in  a  comer ;  one  room  was  piled, 
nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  light  from  the 
windows,  with  huge  tomes  in  leather 
binding,  redolent  of  black-letter  and 
parchment,  and  tempting  our  bibliopole 
to  spend  his  life  in  poring  over  them ; 
but  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  house  here 
was  musty,  cold,  dreary,  recalling  vividly 
snch  unwholesome  productions  as  Mrs. 
Radcllif 's  romances,  "The  Mysteries  of 
IJdolpho,"  etc.,  and  I  was  glad  to  escape 
into  the  welcoming  sunshine  without. 
The  park  we  could  not  resist  though  it 
was  late,  and  its  shadowy  recesses,  so 
tempting  to  the  imagination,  enamored 
with  "  the  forms  of  things  unknown,'' 
lured  us  on,  and,  as  we  penetrated,  made 
us  first  acquainted  with  the  nymphs  and 
dryads  of  the  poets,  who  have  not 
yet  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
America. 

The  luxuriant  beauty,  grace,  and  lavish 
growth  of  the  ivy  here,  musi*be  seen  to 
be  appreciated ;  it  festoons  itself  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  indeed  *'a  rare  old 
plant  is  the  ivy  green! "  more  lovely  in 
France  than  even  in  England,  for  the 
persistent  humidity  of  the  island,  though 
enhancing  its  growth  and  vivid  color, 
often  allies  it  with  images  of  damp  and 
mould,  and  churchyard  melancholy, 
which  the  sunshine  of  "  la  belle  France  " 
dispels.  Oh  I  that  the  climate  of  our 
Northern  States  would  ever  allow  us  to 
perfect  it!  In  some  open  spots  in  the 
forest  it  covers  the  ground  and  takes  a 
lustrous  metallic  green,  suggesting  super- 
natural fanbies  which  people  all  these 
sylvan  shades  with  elfin  groups,  serving 
the  fairy  queen  and  "  seeking  dewdrops 
here  *'  to  *'  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cow- 
slip's ear." 

In  the  more  secluded  depths  c»f  these 
wooded  glades  wore  stone  grottoes,  now 
vacant,  in  which  were  remnants  of  former 
shrines  «ut  in  stone,  half-broken  sculp- 
tured biti»,  ornaments  lovingly  clasped 
by  the  little  pointed  leaved  fingers  of  the 
ivy  which   hugs  so  caressingly  every 


thing  within  its  reach,  and  reiMills  bo 
many  poetic  images.  Shakespeare  makes 
'^Titania''  murmur  in  her  "mad  do- 
tage "— 

<*  So  doth  fke  woodbine  fhe  iweet  hooeymekto 
Oontly  entirist ;  the  female  try  eo 

of  the  ' 


Enrmge  the  berky  fiagen 

Oh,  how  I  lore  thee  I  now  I  dote  on  thee  1^ 

Farther  on  we  take  a  torn,  and  cross- 
ing the  babbling  stream  by  the  daintiest 
little  moss-covered,  velvety,  green  arch 
that  ever  spanned  a  brook  in  fairy-land, 
follow  ita  course,  and  behold  I — what 
are  these  briUiant-hued  heaps  lying  in 
snch  profusion  by  the  side  of  the  wine- 
press? The  vintage  is  over  and  the 
doors  of  the  wine-press  are  closed,  but 
the  beet-root  is  now  ripe,  and  in  these 
rich,  deep-toned,  variously-tinted  am- 
phoras  of  Nature^s  own  modelling,  she 
has  bottled  up  the  lucent  sweetness  that 
also  helps  to  "  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man."  We  meet  loaded  wains,  greats 
ponderous,  high-piled  carts  drawn  by 
theshaggy-maned,  blowzy-headed  horses, 
lumbering  on  the  highways,  bringing  the 
crop  to  the  sugar-houses.  Seated  by 
the  roadside  to  rest,  and  looking  down 
the  quaintly-bordered  village  lane,  high- 
walled  and  narrow,  outside  the  park 
gate  we  spied  an  aged  beldam^  slowly 
and  tiresomely  making  her  way  in  white 
cap  and  sabots,  cane  in  hand.  She  was 
bent  nearly  double  with  age;  as  she 
came  up,  with  the  instinct  of  her  class 
she  scented  her  prey,  and  mumbled  out 
in  execrable  pataU^  with  extended  hand, 
her  petition  for  a  few  sous.  I  ventured 
to  ask  her  age ;  she  looked  up  archly 
with  her  almost  mummied  features,  and 
said,  ** Seize  1"  ("sixteen"),  paused, 
then  murmuring,  "mais,  soixante  dix  en- 
core "  ("  but  add  seventy  more"),  pocket- 
ed her  sous,  chattered  on  about  the 
'^  grande  compngnie  "  at  the  ch&teoii, 
and  "  le  beau  monde  il  y  avait,"  regard- 
less of  the  lapse  of  time ;  then  shaking 
her  head  sadly,  passed  on  satisfied. 
We  too  were  satisfied  to  await  another 
day  for  further  explorations  of  the  chaa- 
midres  as  well  as  chateaux  of  "la  belle 
France." 
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It  was  once  the  happy  dream  of  many 
of  ns,  interested  in  the  growth  of  a 
sound  nationality,  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  have  here,  some  day,  a  vig- 
orous national  literatare.  Bat  the  ap- 
pearances are,  Just  now,  that  the  dream 
is  to  remain  a  dream.  "We  seem  to  be 
more  than  ever  before  dependent  for 
onr  reading  upon  foreign  sources,  and 
especially  English.  We  are  not  aware 
that  oar  publishers  reprint  more  English 
books  than  before,  certainly  it  is  not  less ; 
but  in  periodical  literatare  we  have  be- 
come mere  echoes.  All  the  foreign  quar- 
terlies are  regularly  reproduced  as  they 
have  been;  four  of  the  principal 
monthly  magazines  resort  to  noted  Eng- 
lish authors  for  their  main  attractions ; 
four  of  our  foremost  popular  illustrated 
weeklies  are  little  more  than  copies,  as  to 
their  pictures,  of  the  foreign  illustrated 
weeklies;  and  two  if  not  three  of  our 
daily  journals  are  chiefly  edited  by  men 
from  abroad. 

We  do  not  object  to  this ;  we  hold  that 
our  people  have  a  right  to  go  for  their 
wares  of  aU  sorts  where  they  think  they 
get  them  best ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as 
creditable  to  our  native  writers.  Why 
do  they  allow  themselves  to  be  super- 
seded in  this  way  ?  Why  must  editors 
apply  to  Mr.  Dickens,  or  Mr.  Trollope, 
or  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  for  serial  sto- 
ries? Why  must  they  get  essays  and 
criticisms  and  sometimes  poetry  from  r^ 
mote  London,  and  not  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York  ?  There  are 
two  reasons,  as  we  conceive :  the  first 
is,  that  the  excessive  developments  of 
practical  life  here  absorb  so  much  of 
the  best  intellect  of  the  nation.  No 
roan  will  devote  his  life  to  writing  at 
five  dollars  or  even  forty  dollars  a  page, 
when  by  becoming  an  engineer,  ot  a  law- 
yer, or  a  broker,  he  can  make  his  ten 
thousand  dollars  a-year  with  far  more 
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ease.  But  a  second  reason  is,  that  when 
our  intellect  does  take  to  writing,  it  does 
not  write  out  of  the  folness  of  the  na- 
tional life,  bat  on  traditionary  themes 
and  in  a  traditionary  way.  We  only  at- 
tempt to  do  over  again  what  has  been 
very  well  done  before.  We  strive  to  be 
Addisons  or  Goldsmiths,  or  Dickenses  or 
Macaalays  or  Thackerays,  and  we  arrive 
only  at  a  pinchbeck  sort  of  success.  Let 
us  strike  in  earnestly  into  the  very 
heart  of  our  own  societies,  if  we  want 
to  do  better.  Our  artists  have  made  a 
school  of  landscape-art,  which  holds  its 
own,  because  they  have  been  compelled 
to  paint  American  landscape.  John 
Rodgers^s  little  statuettes  take  their 
place  la  every  parlor  and  study,  because 
they  tell  us  the  tales  of  every  day.  Ooo- 
per,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Miyjor  Winthrop,  have  made  names,  be- 
cause they  drew  from  the  inspiration  of 
their  country  and  times.  We  never 
went  abroad  for  the  model  of  our  clip- 
per-ships ;  we  did  not  fight  the  civil  war 
according  to  Alexander's  or  Napoleon^s 
strategy;  why  should  we  write  books 
that  are  but  pale  reflections  or  impu- 
dent plagiarisms  of  something  much 
better  done  over  the  sea  ? 

Artemus  Ward,  Nasby,  Mark  Twain, 
have  a  certain* vogue,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  notwithstanding  the  coarse- 
ness of  much  of  their  wit,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  racy,  vernacular,  local, — 
out.  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Bret  Hart,  of  California, 
is  getting  a  deserved  reputation  as 
a  tale-writer  and  maga2dnist,  because 
he  writes  in  a  sympathetic  and  lively 
way  of  what  he  knows — ^the  life  of 
the  frontiers  and  the  plains.  It  is 
not  the  loftiest  kind  of  writing,  any 
more  than  a  picture  of  Jan  Steen  is 
grand  art,  but  it  is  honeet  in  its  way, 
and  that  is  what  .all  men  like.  Let  ut 
have  more  of  it ! 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  deal 
of  progreas  liaa  been  made  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  literary  criticiflm  of  oar 
newspapera.  Mnch  of  it  is  atill  shallow 
enough,  no  doubts  When  a  leading 
weekly  journal,  for  instance,  said  of  a 
late  number  of  this  Magazine  that  there 
were  but ''  two'  readable  articles  in  it, 
and  tjLose  very  poor— namely,  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Rights  of  Women,''  (re- 
fSarring  to  lira.  Ames'  story  of  A  Woman^t 
Eighty  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lUghts  of  Women),  *'  and  an  artist- 
ic criticism  ^  (re&Ring  to  the  pleasant 
local  sketches  of  negro-life,  entitled 
Shadin  In  OoUir^  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  art),  we  think  it  haidly 
reached  the  bluest  level  of  critical 
impartiality  and  discernment  But  in 
qpite  of  these  learned  Thebansi  who 
pronounce  du  catbaira  upon  what  they 
haye  never  read,  the  criticism  of  the 
journals  is  improving.  We  have  as 
yet  no  St  Beuve,  because  Bt  Beuves 
are  rare  anywhere.  We  have  no  class 
of  critics,  perliaps,  like  that  which 
writes  for  the  London  Sptdaitory  the 
Saturday  Beoiew^  ^bx,  &c,  because,  pos- 
ably,  we  do  not  pay  enough  to  keep 
up  such  a  class ;  but  we  have  still  many 
respectable  reviewers,  whose  writings  it 
is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  read.  As  a 
proof,  take  the  notices  that  have  been 
made  of  Mr.  Bryant's  translation  of 
Homer — not  a  recondite  topic,  though 
a  serious  and  important  one.  Now,  the 
laiger  part  of  these  notices  have  been 
worthy  of  the  theme ;  have  shown  care, 
scholarship,  insight,  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  independent  judgment 
The  articles  in  the  World,  the  l^nbuM, 
and  the  Daily  Timsi,  not  to  go  out  of 
this  city,  were  elaborate,  well-consid- 
ered, fair,  and  inspired  apparentiy  by 
an  entire  etmnaittanee  de  eouM^  as  the 
French  say.  In  other  words,  they  were 
not  the  mere  stereotyped  phraseology 
of  men  ignorant  of  the  topic,  or  who 
merely  *'  crammed  "  for  the  occasion.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  to  couudde  with 
the  conclusions  of  this  criticiam,  which 
mte  various,  but  simply  to  commend  the 
general  ability  and  seriousness  of  pur- 


pose. The  nefrspaper-writing  of  some 
years  ago  was  so  entirely  uninformed, 
superficial,  slipshod,  and  even  vulgar, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  mark  the  change. 
The  war,  paper-money,  huge  corpora- 
tions, and  other  causes,  discussed  etae- 
where,  have  brought  about  a  lamentable 
degeneracy  in  many  political  and  sodal 
matters;  but  if  the  character  of  the*' 
newspapers  improves— if  the  tone  of 
these  daily  refiectoxs  and  mooitoiB  gets 
higher— we  have  reason  to  hope  for 
genersl  society. 

A  f  AfBIOirABLa  AXDMMSMT. 

Homer,  by  the  way,  has  come  to  be 
a  sort  of  popular  reading.  Mr.  Bryant^ 
like  Beau  Brummel,  ^  has  brou(^  the 
old  king  into  fashion."  Men  stop  you  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  ask,  *'  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Homer  t" 
Old  couples,  who  never  read  a  book 
together  before,  sit  down  in  the  comer, 
of  an  evening,  and  entertain  each  oth- 
er with  the  story  of  Achilles  and  the 
otlier  chiefs ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a 
half-dozen  droles  at  least,  in  which  the 
young  ladies  spend  the  time  in  reading 
aloud  from  the  old  bard  in  his  new  £ng^ 
lish  garb.  Our  fHends  in  the  country, 
who  contemplate  spending  a  week  or 
two  of  the  Spring  in  town,  would  do 
well  to  prepare  thCToselves  by  one  or 
two  lessons,  if  they  would  pass  for  any 
bodies.  It  is  very  much  here  as  it  was 
in  Boston  after  Longfellow  had  trans- 
lated the  Dhina  Cammedick,  "  Do  you 
like  Dante  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  us,  as 
we  arrived  there  in  the  height  of  the 
vogue.  "No,"  we  foolishly  replied. 
'*  Then  hurry  away  as  quick  as  you  can ; 
nobody  is  respectable  here  who  doesn't 
like  Dante.  I  am  the  only  man  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  has  had  moral  courage 
enough  to  say  I  don't  like  Dante,  and 
I  have  been  in  disgrace  ever  since.  But 
for  my  wife  and  children,  who  have 
given  in  to  the  rage,  I  should  be 
driven  out  by  violence.  I  only  sneak 
through  the  back  streets,  as  it  is."  It  is 
pretty  much  the  same  now  in  New  York  * 
in  regard  to  the  liking  of  Horoer;  and 
our  country  editors  must  come  here  duly 
prepared. 
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A  BOOK  TO  BB  WBHTBir. 


H^.  Lowell's  collectioQ  of  his  review- 
essays  into  a  Tolame,  which  bears  the 
title  of  ^  Among  My  Books,"  is  as  read- 
able a  work  as  we  haye  taken  up  this 
many  a  day.    It  is  full  of  fine  thought, 
full  of  rare  learning,  full  of  nice  criti- 
cism, full  of  original  phrasing, 'Aill  of 
good  feeling,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
pleasant  witr    We  refer  to  it,  however, 
not  to  characterize  it  in  a  literary  way, 
which  is  done  by  another  elsewhere, 
but  simply  because  it  suggests  to  us 
what  might  be  a  better  book  still.    A 
really  good  '^  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature," beginning  with  the  early  Anglo- 
Saxon    times,    and    coming    down  to 
Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  is  yet  to  be 
written.    There  have  been  attempts  in 
that  line,  but  none  equal  to  the  rich- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  subject.    Is 
there  any  one  more  capable  of  writing 
such  a  work  as  it  should  be  written 
tfalEin  Mr.  Lowell?     It  should  be^  of 
course,  complete,  solid,  erudite,  discrim- 
inating, sympathetic,  and  philosophical ; 
and  he  couldmake  it  all  these.    He  has 
already,  probably,  much  of  the  needful 
knowledge ;  ho  has  the  critical  discern- 
ment and  skill ;  he  has  the  love  for  the 
author8,poetical  and  prose,  great  and  les- 
ser, and  he  has  penetration  and  breadth 
of  view  enough  to  connect  the  life  of 
thought  with  the  great  movements  of 
society.    Such  a  work,  written  as  the  pa- 
pers on  Dryden  and  Shakespeare  in  the 
late  volume  convince  us  that  he  would 
write  it, — with  a  large,  generous  heart, 
vrith  a  clear,  vigorous  judgment — would 
be  an  enduring  monument  erected  to 
his  own  fame  as  well  as  to  that  of  so 
many  others,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
instruction  and  delight  of  the  public 
not  easily  over-estimated.    It  would  be 
a  repository  of  sound  literary  apprecia- 
tions, of  exquisite  tastes  and  fancies, 
that  would  educate  the  general  mind 
into  a  proper  sense  of  the  superb  and 
opulent  inheritan%  we  have  in  the  vast 
treasures  of  our  mother-tongue.    New 
England,  through  Prescott  and  Tick* 
nor,  has  taken  out  of  Eoropean  hands 
neaiiy  the  whole  field  of  Spanish  his- 
toid'; the   has   warned    them    away, 


through  Motley,  Arom  the  Netherlands ; 
and  why  should  she  not  do  for  Eng- 
land what  English  writers  have  yet 
failed  to  do  in  any  adequate  manner  ? 
Laborious  the  task  would  be,  no  doubt, 
requiring  in  even  the  best-furnished 
mind  much  study  and  much  carefhl 
planning ;  but  then,  how  grateful  1  And 
who  is  there,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where  the  language  is  seriously  read, 
that  would  not  be  eager  to  possess  the 
ladd  narrative  of  its  progress,  the  ge- 
nial reflection  of  its  glories  t 


WAA  jrOT  MAUAOBB. 


If  wo  should  see  a  huge  St.  Bernard 
or  mastiff  dog,  who  had  been  long  ali- 
noyed  by  a  pestilent  little  cur,  fall  upon 
him  at  length  and  stretch  him  dead 
upon  the  ground,  we  should  say  that 
the  saucy  little  brute  had  got  his  de- 
serts. He  had  no  right  to  be  snarling 
and  biting  all  the  while  at  his  neigh- 
bor, simply  because  he  was  a  neighbor. 
But  if  the  big  victor,  not  satisfied  with 
this  sort  of  retribution,  should  hunt  up 
the  kennel  of  his  victim  and  proceed  to 
tear  in  pieces  an  entire  litter  of  half- 
blind  pups  because  they  were  of  the 
same  blood,  we  should  say  that  he  was 
a  very  ferocious  and  very  mean  big  dog. 

That  is  precisely  the  relation  whidi 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Indian  tribes.  We  are  the  big  dog, 
and  they  the  malignant  little  curs.  We 
punish  them  when  they  give  us  trouble, 
properly  enough ;  but  we  have  no  call 
to  take  vengeance  on  them.  We  may 
kill  their  warriors  and  fighting-men, 
who  refuse  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 
but  may  not  kill  their  old  men,  old 
women,  and  babes.  War  is  self-de- 
fence, and  war  is  sometimes  retribi»- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  massacre.  The  nir 
tions  that  pursue  it  as  massacre,  inflict 
an  indelible  disgrace  upon  their  name. 
Do  we  not  all  remember  what  a  shud- 
der of  indignation  ran  through  the 
country  when  we  read  of  the  butchery 
at  Fort  PiUbw  ?  Was  not  the  civiliasd 
world  shocked  by  the  deed  done  by 
the  Sepoys  at  Cawnpore?  Has  not 
Glencoe  left  an  impression  on  history 
which  will  never  be  e£BMsedf     What, 
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indeed,  is  the  distinction  between  civil- 
ized and  savage  races  but  this— tbat  one 
carries  on  war  as  if  it  were  murder ;  the 
other  under  rule  and  with  human  pity? 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  the  Indians, 
they  are  not  wholly  to  blame  if  they 
have  remained  barbarians.  Our  own 
conduct  towards  them  has  kept  up  their 
hereditary  character  and  manners.  We 
have  treated  with  them  always  as  tribal 
organizations,  and  they  have  preserved 
with  their  ancestral  forms  the  ancestral 
spirit.  We  ought  to  have  treated  with 
them  as  men ;  we  ought  to  have  disre- 
garded the  tribe;  we  ought  to  have 
prepared  them  for  citizenship  and  for 
social  and  individual  duties ;  and  then 
we  should  not  have  had  these  periodi- 
cal wars,  these  incessant  frantic  out- 
rages, which  provoke  us  out  of  our  dig- 
nity and  even  out  of  our  humanity. 

DBOSHEBATS  AMSUCAITS. 

■ 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
of  this  city  has  twice  alluded  to  a  story 
current  in  Paris,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  American  residents  there 
presented  a  weapon  to  M.  Pierre  Bona- 
parte, the  assassin  of  Victor  Noir — 
whether  in  admiration  of  his  general 
character,  or  of  his  late  particular  ex- 
ploit, is  not  said.    We  should  like  to 
know  if  the  report  be  true,  and  then 
we  should  like  to  know  the  names  of 
the  recreants.    There  are  Americans  in 
Europe  who  are  as  intense  snobs  as  any 
described  by  Thackeray,  who  worship 
crowned  heads  and  run  after  people 
with  titles.     Some,  indeed,  carry  their 
baseness  so  far  as  to  buy  titles  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  daughters.    But  that 
any  are  fallen  so  low  as  to  compliment 
one  of  the  most  miserable  and  reckless 
of  the  murderous  Bonapartes,  surpasses 
belief.    Their  general  snobbery  might 
bo  easily  ascribed  to  foolishness,  or  to 
the  fact  that,  having  money  without 
culture  or  self-respect,  they  are  as  igno- 
rant of  good  manners  as  they  are  of 
letters.    But  snobbery  towards,  a  cut- 
throat is  the  last  degree  of  wickedness. 
In  an  American  it  is  a  twofold  wicked- 
ness— treachery  to  his  country  as  well 
as  to  humanity.    We  suspect  that  the 


renegades  who  tried  to  induce  the 
French  despot  to  put  down  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  day  of  her  distress,  are  the 
authors  of  this  last  self-debasement. 


WUmm  BBADIHO-BOOllt. 


The  English  public  are  wisely  pre- 
paring for  that  exteusion  of  the  snfirage 
which  has  lately  been  made  under  liber- 
al  rule.     They   are   establishing    free 
libraries  and  news-rooms  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  those  classes  of  the  people 
who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  subscribe 
to  private  establishments  of  the  kind. 
Already  at  Airdrie,  Birmingham,  Black- 
burn, Bolton,  Citmbridge,  Cardiff  Cov- 
entry, Dundee,  Liverpool,  Leamington, 
Manchester,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Ox- 
ford, Salford,  Sheffield,  and  other  plaoes 
news-rooms   and   libraries   have    been 
opened     with     the    happiest     efiTects. 
In  some  cases  they  are  supported   by 
the  corporations,  and  in  others  by  oon- 
tribntions;  but   in    all    they  are   well 
attended,  and  furnish  a  resort  for  the 
poorer  classes,  which  has  had  a  sensible 
efieot  upon  the   gin-shops    and    other 
places  of  low  and  brutal  indulgence. 
Workingmen,  who  do  not  always  have 
clean  and  pleasant  homes  to  retire  to,  in 
their  days  and  hours  of  leisure,  are  glad 
to  find  comfortable  rooms  and  desirable 
companions.     In  one  of  the  larger  towns 
the  attendance  averages  two  thousand 
persons  daily,  who  spend  their  time,  not 
drinking  nor  gambling,  nor  in  running 
their  eyes  over  police  and  sporting  ga- 
zettes, but  in  reading  the  host  journals 
and  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  also  the 
best  books.    Lending  libraries  and  refer- 
ence libraries  are  often  connected  with 
the  news-rooms,  and  receive  tlieir  due 
share  of  attention.     "Why  can  we  not 
have  something  of  the  same  sort  hero, 
not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  all  towns 
and  villages?    Small  libraries,  open   to 
subscribers,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
places;    but   what   is    needed    is  free 
libraries, — pleasant  i^oms, — a  larger  se- 
lection of  works.    Tlie  cost  could  not  be 
great,  while  the  utility  is  obvious. 


OTBB-LBOULATXOir. 


Given  a  vigorous  social  life,  under 
all  disorders,  and  time  and  patience  will 
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then  be  sure  to  effect  wondrous  cures. 
The  credit  of  the  United  States  is  fast 
rising  in  the  world^s  markets ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  finances  are 
wisely  managed,  but  only  that  folly  in 
high  places  has  not  been  quite  able  to  ru- 
in us.  Our  Government,  since  the  war, 
has  been  ^'  Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of 
none ;  '*  it  has  undertaken  to  do  the  bank- 
ing business  of  the  people,  to  regulate 
prices,  to  distribute  profits,  to  set  upland 
pull  down  industries,  to  build  railroads, 
and,  if  some  have  their  way,  will  soon 
become  tiie  common  carrier  of  freight 
and  intelligence  everywhere.  In  fact,  a 
class  of  our  statesmen  look  on  Govern- 
ment OS  a  sort  of  Providence,  whose  laws 
ought  to  be  as  universal  as  those  ofnature 
and  society,  but  a  decided  improvement 
upon  these. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  strong  reaction 
against  this  notion  and  some  prospect 
that  the  people  will  again  limit  Gov- 
ernment to  its  true  work  of  preserving 
order  and  protecting  freedom.  Then  its 
own  wo^k  will  be  better  done,  and  all 
other  interests,  too,  will  be  better  off 
when  it  ceases  to  middle  with  them.  In 
this  view  we  commend  the  article  on 
Political  Degeneracy,  in  the  body  of  the 
Magazine,  to  general  perusal. 

XKWBPAPCBS  AND  TBI  TnBATR2. 

Journalism  has  been  discussing  the 
theatre  during  the  past  winter,  with 
much  intelligence  in  trifle?,  but  with  less 
comprehension  than  the  popular  feeling 
demands.  The  critics  seem  not  to  see 
that  it  is  the  newspapers  which,  in  the 
common  mind,  have  crowded  out  the 
stage,  *'  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was  and  is  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn-  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure."  The  theatre  was 
once  the  school  of  the  people,  and  now 
the  very  rival  that  has  supplanted  it, 
blindly  laments  its  decline.  Only  by  des- 
troying the  newspapers,  can  the  intellect 
of  the  aq^o  be  driven  to  the  drama  for  its 
expression.  The  leaders  of  thought  will 
always  use  the  art  whiph  is  the  most  di- 
rect wt^  to  the  mass  of  men. 


OUm  IV  TBI  THBOAT. 

Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and 
their  school  are  always  turning  some 
old  theory  or  other  upside  down.  The 
whole  medical  profession  is  aghast  at  a 
recent  lecture  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  on  Haze 
and  Dust,  in  which  he  forcibly  stated 
two  new  things.  The  first  is  the  proved 
fact  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  crowded 
with  myriads  of  infinitesimal  particles 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  in  vari- 
ous conditions  of  life  or  of  decay,  and 
that  it  is  never  free  from  this  pollution, 
unless  carefully  filtered  through  fire  or 
water^  or  some  such  sieve  as  close-pock- 
ed cotton-wool.  The  second  is  the 
theory  that  many  diseases  are  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  process  of  fermen- 
tation in  the  human  frame,  produced  as 
a  little  yeast  produces  fermentation 
throughout  a  great  mass.  The  fact  in 
question  is  indisputable ;  Professor  Tyn- 
dall established  it  by  many  experiments. 
The  theory  is  made  probable  by  a  variety 
of  observations  which  it  would  explain ; 
and  its  author,  at  least,  one  of  the  first 
living  authorities  on  such  subjects,  is 
evidently  convinced  of  its' truth.  Small- 
pox, cholera,  yellow  fever,  influenza,  and 
other  pests,  are,  as  he  thinks,  propagated 
by  taking  this  invisible  dust  into  the 
lungs;  and  if  we  should  breathe  only 
through  "fllters  of  cotton- wool,"  when 
exposed  to  contagion,  these  diseases 
could  be  kept  off.  Experiments  will 
now  be  made  on  a  large  scale  to  test 
this  notion  practically ;  but  it  will  have 
to  be  established  with  great  certainty 
before  the  human  race  will  consent  per- 
manently to  cover  all  their  breathing 
holes  with  "  filters,"  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  contagious  di^easo  forever. 

A  DBFBK8B  OF  POLTOAMT. 

One  of  the  most  curious  speeches 
made  in  the  present  Congress  was  that 
of  Mr.  Hooper,  delegate  from  Utah,  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons.  Of 
the  merits  of  the  bill  we  are  unable  to 
speak,  because  we  have  not  seen  it ;  but 
of  the  merits  of  Mi:.  Hooper's  aigumcnt 
we  are  able  to  speak,  apart  fjrom  the 
merits  of  the  particalar  bill.   Mr.  Hoop- 
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er*8  position  is,  that  society  has  no  right 
to  declare  polygamy  illegal,  becanse 
polygamy  is  a  doctrine  fbnning  part  of 
the  religions  faith  of  the  Mormons. 
Kow  religions  faith,  by  onr  laws  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  onr  institntions,  is 
exempt  from  the  interference  of  law; 
and  to  prohibit  polygamy,  therefore,  is 
to  inTade  the  consciences  of  those  who 
belieye  it  right  and  proper.  Bnt  the 
fallacy  here  is  in  assuming  that  polyga- 
my is,  or  can  be,  a  doctrine.  The  be- 
lief in  its  lawMness  may  be  a  doctrine 
or  article  of  religious  faith,  bnt  polyga- 
my itself  is  a  practice  proceeding  firom 
that  doctrine.  It  is  the  practice,  then, 
not  the  belief,  which  the  law  prohibits, 
or. proposes  to  prohibit.  If  polygamy 
were  a  Divine  command,  every  man, 
without  exception,  ought  to  take  unto 
himself  several  wives ;  which  would  be 
a  command  of  impossible  fulfilment, 
because  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  bom 
are  nearly  equal  It  can  be  at  best, 
consequently,  no  more  than  a  Divine 
permission-— «s  it  was  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation;  in  which  case  it  is  not 
obligatory,  but  simply  allowable.  A 
man  may  have  several  wives — ^he  is  not 
in  conscience  bound  to  have  them ;  how 
is  his  conscience  invaded,  then,  if  the 
law,  for  social  reasons,  deems  it  best 
that  he  should  not  have  them  ?  He  is 
entitled  to  his  belief,  but  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  act  upon  that  belief  when 
major  considerations  are  opposed  to  the 
act  A  great  many  Orientals,  and  some 
few  Europeans,  have  believed  polygamy 
proper ;  they  have  never  believed  it  an 
imperative  duty,  and  to  prohibit  it, 
therefore,  is  in  no  sense  a  violation  of 
conscience.  Society,  in  prohibiting  it, 
simply  says  that,  for  its  own  good  and 
security,  such  unions  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden. It  perceives,  under  the  physio- 
logical law  of  the  numerical  equivalence 
of  the  sexes,  that  polygamy  is  incom- 
patible with  both  justice  and  safety; 
first,  because,  if  one  man  is  allowed  to 
usurp  ten  wives,  there  must  be  nine  who 
have  no  wives — ».  e.  who  must  submit 
to  an  enforced  celibacy,  which  is  so  far 
forth  slavery ;  and  second,  that,  if  ten 
women  may  have  only  one  husband,  ten 


men  may  have  one  wife— which  would 
be  the  destroction  of  the  family  and 
the  non-perpetuation  of  the  race.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  as  an  historical  Csot, 
that  wherever  polygamy  preraila,  a  large 
class  of  men  are  slaves,  and  the  whole 
class  of  women  degreded.  In  self- 
defence,  then,  and  to  protect  the  equal 
liberty  of  all,  society  says  such  unions 
shall  not  be. 

VAL8B  Wn*. 

It  is  not  considered  in  very  good  taste 
to  make  jests  on  {wssages  of  Scripture, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  some  of  the  tenderest 
and  holiest  of  our  recollections.  Nor 
is  it  in  much  better  taste  to  take  a 
poem  like  Hamlet,  consecrated  in  our 
memories  by  the  most  serious  associa- 
tions, and  turn  it  into  burlesque.  The 
wit  of  it  is  not  of  a  rare  or  diflScult 
sort— is,  in  fkct,  apt  to  be  coarse  and 
vulgar — and  the  effect  upon  minds  of 
any  sensibility  is  more  repulsive  than 
pleasing. 

But  there  is  a  more  wretched  kind 
of  joke-making  than  this  —  the  kind 
we  often  find  in  the  reporters*  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers,  whed  they 
have  to  describe  some  awful  crime  or 
some  conspicuous  instance  of  vice.  The 
writers  think  that  if  they  can  make 
the  reader  laugh  over  it  in  some  way, 
they  have  done  something  smart.  But 
crime  is  never  a  proper  object  of  ridi- 
cule. The  smaller  vices  and  foibles  of 
men  may  be — their  false  pretensions, 
their  affectations,  their  eccentricities, 
their  meannesses ;  but  crime  is  always 
too  serious  a  matter  for  sport— too  seri- 
ous for  those  who  perpetrate  it,  and 
for  those  who  suffer  by  it.  Even  satire 
is  out  of  place,  unless  the  satire  be  an 
earnest,  heartfelt  expression  of  reproval. 
Writers  of  real  humor,  consequently, 
like  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  find  the 
objects  of  their  Am  in  persons  who  are 
really  ludicrous  in  character  or  con- 
duct; they  expose  folly  and  the  petty 
vices ;  but  the  larger  crimes  and  vices, 
often  misfortunes  rather  than  faults, 
they  treat  in  some  other  than  the  comic 
vein.   QfiRmces  against  the  laws  may  be 
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made  to  excite  horror,  or,  tmder  certain 
circumstances,  compassion ;  but  to  ren- 
der them  amusing  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  described,  is  to  strip  them  of 
the  qualities  which  are  likely  to  awaken 
either  aversion  or  sympathy. 

WHAT  TO  WUTE  AXD  BOW  TO  WUTE. 

We  receive  not  a  few  letters  from  as- 
piring young  men  and  women,  asking 
us  what  they  should  write  about,  and 
how  they  should  write  it,  in  order  to  be 
successful  with  the  magazines.  As  we 
are  not  school-teachers  nor  professors 
of  rhetoric,  these  questions  scarcely  fall 
within  our  province ;  besides,  when  we 
have  a  particular  topic  that  we  desire 
to  see  treated,  we  know  the  persons  to 
whom  to  apply  for  the  purpose.  Never- 
theless, there  are  one  or  two  general 
counsels  that  may  always  be  given  with 
safety  for  ourselves  and  good  effect  for 
others.  The  first  is,  never  to  write  ex- 
cept about  something  that  interests  you 
very  much,  which  you  understand,  and 
which  you  would  like  others  to  feel  and 
undcretand;  and  a  second  is,  to  write 
about  it  with  as  much  directness  and 
simplicity  as  you  can  muster.  Make  no 
long  introductions,  therefore,  but  strike 
into  the  subject  at  once ;  and  when  you 
have  said  what  you  know  or  feel,  stop 
at  once;  or,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of 
Princeton  Obllege,  used  to  say  to  his 
young  orators,  ^'  When  ye're  dun,  dune  1 " 
In  these  days  we  travel  by  railroads 
which  have  time-tables,  and  not  by  lum- 
bering, uncertain  stage-coaches,  which 
set  out  and  arrive  when  they  can.  But 
remember  especially  that  "  slang  "  is  not 
wit,  nor  vulgarity  smartness.  As  a  per- 
emptory rule,  too,  if  you  are  a  young 
writer,  strike  out  every  passage  and 
every  phrase  that  seems  to  you  p^rticn- 
lariy  good.  The  rest  of  it  will  bo  the 
better  for  the  pruning,  and  nobody  will 
probably  miss  what  you  have  saved. 
As  for  poetry,  don^t  touch  it  as  long  as 
good,  honest  prose  will  serve  you  as 
well.  What  is  the  use,  as  Carlyle  asks, 
of  trying  to  sing  a  thing,  when  you  can 
My  it  ?    It  is  only  when  you  can't  say 


it  at  all,  or  say  it  as  well,  that  it  is 
proper  to  tune  your  pipes.  Finally, 
whether  you  write  in  prose  or  poetry, 
bear  in  mind  the  profoundest  rule  of 
rhetoric  that  was  ever  laid  down, — ^Vol- 
taire's, when  he  said  that  "all  styles 
are  good,  except  the  tedious." 


BABXTATXOlfS  POB  USIT. 


There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful 
to  the  social  life  of  this  city,  than  the 
homes  we  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
for  the  poorer  classes — and  even  for  the 
middle  class,  for  that  matter.  We  com* 
plain  of  our  streets,  our  markets,  our 
wharves,  and  our  public  vehicles,  and 
we  complain  justly,  because  they  are 
below  the  standard  of  a  third-rate  city 
anywhere ;  but  worse  than  these  are  the 
tenement  houses  put  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  of  limited  means. 
They  are  often  scarcely  fit  receptacles 
for  cattle.  Many  a  horse,  indeed,  is 
stalled  in  a  finer,  cleaner,  better-venti- 
lated room  than  many  a  man.  Thou- 
sands of  families  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change their  cellars  and  garrets,  where 
father,  mother,  and  children  are  hud- 
dled together  in  a  promiscuous  and  un- 
wholesome squalor — unwholesome  mor- 
ally as  it  is  physically — for  the  clean 
straw  and  warm  blankets  of  our  canine 
and  equine  favorites.  Yet  the  men  we 
condemn  to  these  noisome  retreats  are 
not  only  our  fellow-creatures,  they  are 
also  our  fellow-citizens,  sharers  in  the 
government,  voters  who  help  to  make 
the  laws  and  give  character  to  our 
civilization. 

It  is  the  more  shameful  it  should  be 
so,  because,  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  money,  but  a  little  more  compassion 
and  care,  lodging-houses  could  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  they  ore  now  repul- 
sive. Let  capitalists  and  builders  build 
in  flats  or  apartments  properly  ar- 
ranged, as  they  do  abroad,  and  let  a 
janitor  look  properly  after  the  police 
of  them,  and  the  most  reckless  and  filthy 
housekeepers  could  soon  be  brought 
to  desire  and  maintain  agreeable  and 
cleanly  quarterSi 
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If  it  be  true  that  poets  are  the  best 
translators  of  poetry,  it  is  also  true,  we 
think,  that  they  are  the  best  critics  of 
poetry.  They  certainly  ought  to  un- 
derstand their  special  walk  of  letters  as 
thoroughly  as  the  historian  understands 
his,  or  the  novelist  understands  his ; 
indeed,  they  ought  to  understand  more 
than  that,  and  more  than  these  their- 
fellow-workers,  since  to  be  other  than 

•*  The  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day,*' 

they  must  be  novelists,  historians,  and 
artists,  as  well  as  poets.  Good  poets 
are  always  good  critics,  though  many 
have  lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  apparently  guided  by  instinct  in 
their  creative  work.  Without  wishing 
to  decry  poetic  instinct — ^if  there  be 
such  a  thing — it  is  certain  that  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, particularly  critical  knowledge, 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  poet.  It  is  so 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  one 
of  the  best  of  living  English  poets; 
and  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  one  of  the  best  of  liv- 
ing American  poets.  Both  are  scholars 
and  both  are  critics — excellent  in  gen- 
eral criticism,  and  admirable  in  that 
which  concerns  their  own  art.  We 
were  reminded  of  this  last  fact  as  re- 
gards Mr.  Arnold,  when  we  read  his 
**  Essays  in  Criticism,"  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  it  as  regards  Mr.  Lowell  by 
his  latest  volume.  Among  My  Books^ 
which  has  recently  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  con- 
tains six  papers,  four  of  which  are  on 
purely  literary  subjects ;  and  while  these 
are  excellently  handled,  the  two  devoted 
to  Shakespeare  and  Dryden  are  unques- 
tionably the  best.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  commenta- 
tors and  critics  of  Shakespeare  to  de- 
termine whether  Mr.  Lowell  has  said 
any  thing  that  has  not  been  said  before, 


though  we  think  it  quite  likely;  bat 
we  are  certain  that  whatever  he  has 
said,  is  said  in  a  new  and  striking  way. 
We  do  not  exactly  lik^  the  way,  our- 
selves; for,  while  it  is  spirited  and 
often  eloquent,  it  is  frequently  too  manr 
nered  and  familiar  to  be  agreeable; 
but,  apart  from  this,  the  paper  is  no- 
ticeable for  poetic  sympathy  and  intel- 
lectual insight.  Especially  do  we  like 
what  Mr.  Lowell  says  of  Hamlet,  whom 
he  places  in  a  light  that  is  new  to  na. 
Shakespeare  himself  he  characterizes 
very- happily :  *' Among  the  most  alien 
races  he  is  as  solidly  at  home  as  a 
mountain  seen  from  different  sides  by 
many  lands,  itself  superbly  solitary,  yc^ 
the  companion  of  all  thoughts,  and  do- 
mesticated in  all  imaginations."  The 
paper  on  Dryden  is  surprisingly  good. 
Mr.  Lowell  can  have  no  especial  sympa- 
thy with  the  sort  of  poetry  which  Dry- 
den naturalized  in  the  language;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  therefore,  that 
he  is  not  only  able  to  recognize  its  mer- 
its, such  as  they  are,  but  to  place  him- 
self more  completely  en  rapport  with 
Dryden  than  any  critic  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted.  He  enters  fully  into 
the  spirit  and  intentions  of  his  author, 
as  Dryden  himself  entered  into  the 
spirit  and  intentions  of  authors  whose 
powers  were  as  dissimilar  to  his  as  his 
are  to  Mr.  Lowell's — a  proof  of  large- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  these  poets 
which  we  are  happy  to  call  attention 
to.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  in  the 
estimate  he  puts  upon  Dryden,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  prose-writer,  but  we  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  contemptuous 
estimate  of  Waller.  That  Dryden  may 
have  over-valued  the  influence  of  Wal- 
ler upon  the  poetry  of  his  time,  is  likely 
enough  (though  Dryden  may  at  least 
be  supposed  to  know  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  ourselves),  but  it  will  take 
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more  than  that  good-nataied  over-yala- 
ation  of  his,  if  it  were  such,  to  degrade 
him  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Lowell 
wonld  assign  him.  We  do  not  think 
that  he  was  '*  a  rery  poor  poet  and  a 
purely  mechanical  yersifier,"  though 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  he  has  lived  mainly  on 
the  credit  of  the  single  couplet  which 
Mr.  Lowell  quotes.  The  couplet  in 
question  is  a  striking .  one,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  sneers,  but  it  will  not  com- 
pare with  the  lines,  "  On  a  Girdle,"  or 
"  €k),  Lovely  Rose ; "  nor  do  we  think 
it  better  than  the  rest  of  the  verse  in 
which  it  occurs : 

**  Stronger  by  weakoMS,  wiser  men  beooine 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home ; 
Loaring  the  old,  both  worlds  at  oii*e  they  view 
Tl^t  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new." 

We  suspect  that  Waller's  accommodat- 
ing politics  is  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  dislike  of  him,  as  we  suspect 
that  the  ultra  loyalty  of  Burke,  who 
could  not  regard  the  loose  morals  of 
Bousseau  as  calmly  as  he  regarded  the 
loose  morals  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  his  dislike  of  Burke, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  a  snob,  though 
an  inspired  one."  Not  to  commit,  how- 
ever, the  fault  of  carping  which  we 
have  reprobated  in  Mr.  Lowell,  let  us 
say  briefly  that  his  paper  on  Dryden  is 
masterly  throughout,  reflecting  honor 
upon  himself  and  upon' American  criti- 
cism. The  rest  of  the  volume  does  not 
impress  us  so  favorably.  The  paper  on 
Lessing  is  interesting,  though  too  evi- 
dently written  as  a  mere  review :  ^'  Rous- 
seau and  the  Sentimentalists  "  are  anti- 
pathetic to  the  healthy  nature  of  Mr. 
Lowell :  "  Witchcraft  "  and  "  New  Eng- 
land Two  Centuries  Ago,"  though  good 
enough  in  themselves,  are  within  the 
capacities  of  lesser  and  more  prosaic 
writers,  to  whom  Mr.  Lowell  should 
have  left  them.  His  forte  in  criticism 
is  the  same  as  in  literature — poetry, 
concerning  which  and  its  professors  he 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  heard. 


There  are  writers  who  take  such  a 
hold  upon  us  that  we  are  unable  to 
judge  them  correctly,  either  to  praise 


or  blame ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  like  them  because  they  have  us  in 
their  power  for  the  time  being.  Wheth- 
er the  last  volume  of  Tennyson,  for  in- 
stance, is  better,  or  worse,  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  say,  our 
only  impression  being  that  it  is  Tenny- 
sonian  Arom  beginning  to  end.  We  are 
in  the  same  predicament  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  last  volume.  Society  and 
Solitude,  of  which  Messrs.  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.  are  the  publishers.  It  is 
Emersonian  throughout;  but  if  you 
ask  us  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the 
average  of  this  unique  vnriter,  we  con- 
fess that  we  don't  know.  We  have 
found  it  delightful  reading,  but  it  has 
not  fixed  itself  in  our  memories,  either 
because  we  demand  more  purpose  in 
what  we  read  than  is  apparent  here,  or 
because  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  peculiarities,  or  excel- 
lences, if  his  admirers  prefer,  that  we 
are  no  longer  aflccted  by  them.  There 
is  a  story  of  an  old  ^glish  country 
squire  who  was  so  assured  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  parson,  that  he  regularly 
went  to  sleep  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
preach.  We  are  not  quite  so  sure  of 
"Mr.  Emerson's  orthodoxy,  nor  do  wo 
sleep  under  his  ministrations ;  but,  all 
the  same,  we  are  willing  to  let  him  say 
whatever  he  will,  being  fully  assured  in 
our  minds  that  nobody  will  be  harmed 
by  it.  He  'never  seeks  to  make  prose- 
lytes— as,  indeed,  how  should  he,  when 
he  never  seems  to  quite  kuow  what  he 
believes,  nor  where  he  stands,  except 
that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
abstract  Thought.  What  he  aims  to 
do,  if  he  has  any  definite  aim,  is  to  im- 
part to  other  minds  what  is,  or  was,  in 
his  own  mind,  and  what  the  meaning 
is  of  this  incomprehensible  Universe  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  most 
suggestive  of  living  writers,  he  is  every 
thing  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  nothing  to  those  who 
are  not;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
barrenness  or  the  richness  of  the  soil 
whether  the  seed  of  his  thought  falls 
dead,  or  blossoms  into  the  ripe,. con- 
summate flower.  For  his  present  vol- 
ume, which  contains  twelve  brief  pa- 
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pen  in  his  osaal  rein,  we  adTiie  onr 
readers  to  discard  the  first  of  the  three 
*'  practical  roles  "  which  Mr.  Emerson 
recommends  in  these  cases,  yic,  ^  Never 
read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old," 
and  to  read  this  one  now,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances ;  for,  if  we 
may  trust  onr  imperfect  impressions,  it 
is  suited  aUke  for  ^  Society  and  Soli- 
tude.'' ' 


French  fiction  cannot  be  said  to 
flourish  in  England  or  America,  not- 
withstanding the  roots  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  tranq)lanted  into 
both  countries.  The  English  hare  a 
prcgadice  against  Balxac  and  Oeorffs 
Sandj  and  we  have  adopted  it  without 
knowing  why,  perhaps  because  we  hare 
hitherto  let  our  elder  brethren  form  our 
literary  opinions.  We  can  recall  sev- 
eral translations  of  the  writers  named 
— instalments  of  contemplated  transla- 
tions  of  their  complete  works — which 
have  come  to  naught.  Miss  Hayes, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  bi^gan  with 
George  Sand,  in  England,  and  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Goodrich  followed  here, 
with  Balzac,  but  neither  proceeded  be- 
yond three  or  four  volumes.  On  the 
whole,  George  Sand  has  fared  rather 
better  than  Balzac,  though  still  badly. 
So,  at  least,  thinks  Miss  Virginia 
Yaughan,  who  has  undertaken  to  re- 
introduce her  to  the  American  public. 
She  has  b^^n  well  with  Mauprat 
(Roberts  Brothers),  a  minor  novel  of 
her  author^fl,  but  one  in  which  her  ge- 
nius is  clearly  manifested.  It  is  a 
sketch,  compared  with  some  of  her 
larger  works—"  Consnelo,''  for  example 
— but  it  is  ftiU  of  power  and  original- 
ity. The  excellence  of  George  Sand,  as 
we  understand  it,  lies  in  her  compre- 
hension of  the  primitive  elements  of 
mankind.  She  has  conquered  her  way 
into  the  human  heart,  and  whether  it  is 
at  peace  or  at  war,  is  the  same  to  her, 
for  she  is  mistress  of  all  its  moods.  No 
woman  before  ever  painted  the  passions 
and  the  emotions  with  such  force  and 
fidelity,  and  with  such  consummate 
art  Whatever  else  she  may  be,  she  is 
always  an  artbt    That  she  has  occa- 


sionally painted  chancteca  which  ue 
not  agreeable,  as  in  '^Indiaxia"  and 
"  Jaoquea,^  i«  true ;  it  ia  also  tnw  tluit 
the  Englidi  mind  shrinks  from  discnua- 
ing  aome  of  the  aodal  pzobleniB  with 
which  she  has  grappled  boldly.  Wbefh- 
er  thia  Saxon  aensitiveiien  oomes  by 
nature,  or  ia  the  result  of  education, 
need  not  be  determined;  enough  thai 
it  exists,  and  cannot  be  easily  eradi* 
oated.  It  ia  not  native  to  the  Frondh 
mind,  or  the  noveBsta  of  France  would 
not  violate  it  as  moat  of  them  do,  aome 
without  excuse,  as  Fenillet,  in  "Oa- 
mors,"  and  others  with  only  the  doubt- 
frd  excuse  that  art  ahould  be  fi«e  to  do 
what  it  pleases.  George  Sand  sinned, 
like  her  fellows,  at  the  beginning  of 
her  litenvy  career,  but  not  for  long,  for, 
just  after  auing  fr>r  her  divorce,  she 
wrote  ^Mauprat"  "ffitherto,**  the 
says, ''  I  had  been  attacking  the  abases 
of  marriage,  and,  perhaps,  from  not 
ha^ng  sufllcAently  developed  my  views, 
had  occasioned  the  opinion  that  I  did 
not  appreciate  its  essence ;  but  it  was 
predaely  at  this  time  that  it  appeared 
to  me  in  all  its  original  moral  beauty." 
^  While  compodng  a  romance  to  ooon- 
py  and  distract  my  mind,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  paint  an  eternal,  exclusive  love— 
a  love  inspired  before,  and  continuing 
during  and  after  marriage.  I  made  the 
hero  of  my  book,  therefore,  declare,  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  his  fidelity  to  the 
only  woman  whom  he  had  loved." 
Love  is  the  key-note  of  "  Mauprat " — 
love,  and  what  it  can  accomplish  in 
taming  an  otherwise  untamable  spirit. 
The  hero,  Bernard  Mauprat,  grows  up 
with  his  uncles,  who  are  practically 
bandits,  as  was  not  uncommon  with 
men  of  their  class,  in  the  provinces,  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  He  is  a  young  savage,  of 
whom  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  tiiat 
he  is  only  less  wicked  than  his  relatives 
because  he  has  somewhere  within  him 
a  sense  of  generosity  and  honor,  to  which 
they  are  entire  strangers.  To  sting  this 
sense  into  activity,  to  detect  the  mak- 
ings of  a  man  in  thia  brute,  to  make 
this  brute  into  a  man,  is  the  difBcult 
problem,  which  is Vorked  out  by  love 
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— the  love  of  Bernard  for  his  cousin, 
Edmde,  and  hers  for  him — ^the  lore  of 
two  strong,  passionate,  noble  natures, 
locked  in  a  life  and  death  straggle,  in 
which  the  man  is  finally  overcome  by 
the  unconquerable  strength  of  woman- 
hood. Only  a  great  writer  could  have 
described  such  a  struggle,  and  only  a 
great  artist  could  have  kept  it  within 
allowable  limits.  This  Oeorge  Band  has 
done,  we  think,  for  her  portrait  of  Ber- 
nard is  yigorous  without  being  coarse, 
and  her  situations  are  strong  without 
being  dangerous.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
impression  we  have  receired  fh)m  read- 
ing ^'Mauprat,**  which,  besides  being 
an  admirable  study  of  character,  is  also 
a  fine  picture  of  French  provincial  life 
and  manners.  Whether  this  new  ven- 
ture will  fail,  like  the  earlier  ones,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  if  the 
translator  is  wise  in  her  ftiture  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  George  8and^ 
we  think  she  will  meet  with  consider- 
able success.  We  hope  so,  at  all  events ; 
for  while  we  have  no  desire  to  have  the 
objectionable  features  of  French  fiction 
engrafted  upon  our  own,  we  have  the 
greatest  desire  to  have  our  own  quick- 
ened into  something  like  life,  and  we 
believe  that  this  can  be  greatly  helped 
by  an  inAiaion  of  Aresh  foreign  blood — 
French  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be. 


There  is  (as  we  believe  we  have  be- 
fore observed)  an  element  in  German 
fiction  by  wiiich  our  novelists,  such  as 
they  are,  might  profit ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  The  Hohentteine  of  Fried- 
ricb  Spielhagen,  of  which  a  translation, 
by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  is  published  by 
Leypoldt  &  Holt.  It  is  a  disagreeable, 
bad  book.  Spielhagen  has  not  hitherto 
had,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  doubtful 
literary  character,  like  George  8and^  but 
if  he  writes  one  or  two  more  such  works 
as  "  The  Hohensteins,''  he  will  attain  a 
bad  eminence  as  a  novelist.  We  liked  his 
^  Problematic  Characters,''  strangely  as 
some  of  them  acted,  but  we  like  no 
member  of  the  house  of  Hohenstein,  and 
we  have  no  respect  for  the  rest  of  his 
petBonages.  Thejouma]i8t,Munzer,who 


abandons  his  wife  and  children  for  the 
embraces  of  a  loose  baroness,  is  a  scoun- 
drel for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  ofier 
even  the  excuse  of  his  maudlin  passions. 
Not  less  bad  (since  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bad  books)  is  Edtoard  WorUey 
Montagu^  an  Autobiography  (Turner  & 
Co.),  the  production  of  some  unscrupu- 
lous hack,  whose  talents  are  on  a  par 
with  his  morals.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
narrate  the  life  of  the  son  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  and  a  wretched  one, 
first,  because  the  autobiographic  char- 
acter which  it  assumes  is  too  fiimsy  to 
deceive  for  a  moment,  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  is  a  receptacle  for  the  most  in- 
decent slandeife.  Lady  Mary  may  not 
have  been  a  paragon  of  goodness,  nor 
the  age  in  which  she  lived  an  apotheo- 
sis of  virtue ;  but  neither  can  have  been 
so  vile  as  they  are  painted  here.  The 
book  is  worse  than  worthless ;  it  is  de- 
praved. 

The  seventy  years  embraced  by  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  will  always  con- 
stitute a  unique  epoch  in  English  his- 
tory, flpom  whatever  point  of  view  they 
are  regarded.  They  witnessed  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Church  in  England 
and  the  humiliation  of  Spain  on  the 
seas,  and  they  created  a  literature  which 
is  still  our  wonder  and  our  despair. 
What  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  may  account  for  some  of 
the  eveiits  with  which  they  were  crowd- 
ed, but  surely  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
must  have  largely  informed  this  imagi- 
nary spirit,  which  was  surprisingly  pro- 
pitious to  England.  She  interested  her 
contemporaries  beyond  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  her  time,  and  she  interests 
the  world  now  more  than  any  later 
sovereign,  except,  perhaps.  Napoleon 
the  FiiBt.  Not  so  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — a  royal 
enigma  that  still  waits  its  solution — 
she  has  puzzled  historians  before  Mr. 
Froude,  and  will  puzzle  historians  after 
him.  We  have  no  faith  in  History,  as 
it  is  generally  written,  or  only  such 
faith  as  Walpole  had  when  he  declared 
that  it  must  be  false ;  but  we  have  great 
fkith  in  mere  narrative,  in  simple  me- 
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moir  and  biography;  in  other  words, 
we  have  faith  in  persons  and  events, 
in  the  actors  and  the  play,  not  in  the 
directions  of  the  prompter  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  critic.  We  have  more  faith, 
for  example,  in  Miss  Lncy  Aikin^s  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Queen  JSlkdbeth 
than  in  Mr.  Fronde's  **  History  of  Eng- 
land." There  is  no  comparison,  of 
course,  between  the  literature  of  the 
two,  for  Mr.  Froude  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  authors  of  the  day,  while 
Miss  Aikin  is  not  above  the  average  of 
the  lady-writers  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  He  is  a  historian,  ahe  merely  a 
compiler  of  memoirs.  Her  volume  was 
a  favorite  one  in  its  day,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  it  reprinted.  It  is  faith- 
ful, if  not  lively,  and  entertaining,  if 
not  profound.  But  whatever  its  demer- 
its, it  is  a  trustwortny  piece  of  work, 
both  as  regards  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  which  is  intelligible,  as  here 
presented,  and  the  age  of  which  she 
was  at  once  the  ornament  and  the 
dread.  It  is  what  the  greatest  of  her 
poets  declared  the  stage  to  be — ^'an 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time."  * 


If  the  majority  of  readers  remain 
much  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  age  in  all  departments  of 
Science  and  Natural  History,  it  will  be 
their  own  fault,  for  never  since  these 
studies  came  in  vogue  have  they  been 
as  accessible  and  as  attractive  as  now. 
They  are  popularized  the  world  over, 
and  nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  France, 
whose  savans  are  either  men  of  letters 
themselves,  or  the  bosom-friends  of 
men  of  letters,  to  whom  they  willingly 
communicate  lall  that  they  know,  and 
much  that  they  merely  conjecture.  We 
have  before  us  three  fresh  instalments 
of  the  "Illustrated  Library  of  Won- 
ders," which  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co. 
have  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
and  of  which  the  greater  part  are  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  They  are,  TJie 
Sun,  by  Am6d6e  Guillemin;  The  Sub- 
lime ill  Nature,  by  Ferdinand  de  La- 
noye;  and  The  Wonders  of  OlasB-Miah' 
ing  in  all  Ages,  by  S.  Saozay.    Neither 


of  these  little  volomes  can  be  said  to 
exhaust  the  subject  discussed  therein, 
but  the  least  exhaustive  of  the  three, 
<'The  Sublime  in  Nature,"  is  well 
worth  reading,  being  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  celebrated 
writers  and  travellers,  in  whom  love  of 
the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and  the 
woods,  was  a  passion.  More  entertain- 
ing is  the  volume  on  Qlass-Making,  and 
much  more  scholariy,  though  there  is 
no  pi^rade  of  scholarship  in  it.  The 
materials  for  a  History  of  Glass  are  not 
abundant,  but  when  we  consider  that 
its  manufacture  lives  in  tradition,  and 
always  avoided  publicity,  it  is  gratify- 
ing that  they  are  not  more  scanty. 
Scattered  heretofore  through  cyclops- 
dias  and  chemical  treatises,  they  have 
been  Inrought  together  by  M.  Sauzay. 
who  is  no  common  compiler,  but  a  hap- 
py combination  of  the  scholar  and  the 
gossip.  M.  Guillemin's  volume  increases 
the  wonder  which  we  always  feel  when 
the  great  facts  of  astronomy  are  brought 
home  to  us,  and  destroys  what  little 
may  have  remained  of  our  natural  self-  . 
importance.  Dr.  Young  was  right 
when  he  said, 

"  An  tmdeyont  astronomer  is  mad ;  ** 

but  the  marvel  is  that  any  astronomer 
can  remain  sane.  These  Wonder-Books, 
like  the  rest  of  the  series  in  which  they 
belong,  are  profusely  illustrated. 


The  second  edition  of  The  Life  of  Ru- 
Fus  Choate,  by  Samuel  Gihnan  Brown, 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  contains 
some  things  not  in  the  first  edition,  in 
the  form  of  letters,  reminiscences,  and 
selections.  If  it  were  a  new  work,  we 
should  consider  it  our  dutv  to  review  it 
at  length,  but  as  it  is  not,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  announcing  its  reappear- 
ance, and  with  culling  an  anecdote  or 
two  from  its  pages :  "  lie  objected  once 
to  an  illiterate  constable's  return,  brist- 
ling all  over  with  the  word  "  having,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  bad.  The  judge 
remarked,  that  though  inelegant  and 
nngrammatical  in  its  structure,  the  paper 
still  seemed  to  be  good,  in  a  legal  sense. 
"  It  may  be  so,  your  Honor,*  replied  Mr, 
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Ohoate,  'bat,  it  most  be  confessed,  he 
has  greatly  itverworked  the  participle.' " 
In  1847,  Mr.  Cboate  appeared  in  behalf  of 
certain  parties  whose  rights  were  affected 
bj  a  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Bhode  Island,  which  boundary-line 
was  described  in  the  agreement  as  follows : 
'*  Beginning,  &c.,  <Sec.,  thence  to  an  angle 
on  the  easterly  side  of  Watuppa  Pond, 
thence  across  said  pond  to  the  two  rocks 
on  the  westerly  side  of  said  pond,  and 
near  thereto,  thence  westerly  to  the  but- 


tonwood  tree  in  the  village  of  Fall  Ri^er, 
^so.  &c"  In  his  argument,  commenting 
on  the  boundary,  Mr.  Ohoate  thus  refer- 
red to  this  part  of  the  description  :  ''  A 
boundary-line  between  two  sovereign 
States,  described  by  a  eouple  of  stonet 
near  a  pond,  and  a  "buttonwood  sapling 
in  a  village.  The  Gommissioners  might 
as  well  have  defined  it  as  starting  from 
a  blue-jay,  thence  to  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
hiving-time,  and  thence  to  five  hundred  • 
foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to  their  tails  I  ^' 
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LITERATURE,  SOIENOE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


'  Thb  English  literary  journals  of  the 
nast  month  bring  us  a  motley  collection 
of  new  publications  and  announcements. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  undertake  the 
winnowing  process  at  this  distance,  and 
through  the  medium  of  reviews — since 
we  have  not  yet  discovered,  and  are  not 
likely  to  discover,  any  impartial  tribunal 
for  cotemporary  writers — and  we  there- 
fore give  the  sound  grain  and  chaff  with- 
out attempting  to  separate  them. 

Captain  Barton,  who  has  transferred 
his  rather  obstreperous  activity  from 
Africa  to  Soath  America,  follows  his 
Brazilian  book  with  a  new  volume,  en- 
titled "  The  Battle-Fields  of  Paraguay," 
—a  work  which,  we  should  suppose, 
must  possess  a  very  limited  interest  at 
this  time.  The  author,  however,  is  so 
much  of  a  partisan  that  he  is  always 
lively,  if  not  always  to  be  depended  up- 
on. An  announcement,  which  rejoices 
in  a  pompous  title,  is  *'  Varieties  of  Vice- 
Regal  Life,"  by  Sir  William  Denison, 
K.  0.  B.,  late  Governor-General  of  the 
Australian  colonies  and  Governor  of 
Madras.  A  work  of  more  importance  is 
Dr.  Van  Lennep^s  "Travels  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor," published  by  Murray.  The  author 
was  for  thirty  years  a  resident  in  Turkey, 
daring  which  time  he  explored  many  of 
the  by-ways  of  Asia  Minor.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  book  is  archseiological. 
He  contributes  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  antiquities  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
other  interior  provinoea,  but  gives  an  ex- 


ceedingly interesting  description  of  the 
route  from  Tokat  to  Smyrna,  and  fall  ac- 
counts of  the  ruins  at  Pessinus,  Pterium, 
and  Ephesus.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  famous  rock-statue  on  Mount  Sipy- 
lus  is  the  original  Niobe. 

In  the  department  of  theology  some 
curious  if  not  very  profound  works  have 
appeared.  The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  who 
has  reached  Romanism  by  the  natural 
path  of  Ritualism,  appears  with  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Evidence  of  the  Papacy, 
as  derived  froni  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
from  Primitive  Antiquity  I  "^^  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  thus  concisely  given 
by  a  reviewer :  "  When  Mr.  Lindsay  de- 
cided to  believe  in  the  dicta  of  an  infalli- 
ble Pope,  he  simply  decided  to  believe 
in  the  dictum  of  an  infallible  self.'*  Tbe 
basis  of  his  argument  is  faith,  not  his- 
torical research.  One  of  the  Longmani^ 
new  works  has  the  following  title: 
^'  Ritual  of  the  Altar ;  or  the  Commu- 
nion Office,  with  Rnbrical  Directions, 
Private  Prayers,  and  Ritual  Music. 
Edited,  with  an  apology  for  the  dooky  by 
the  Rev.  Orbey  'Shipley,  M.  A."  We 
wonder  that  the  old  proverb  did  not  re- 
cur to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shipley's  memory — 
qui  s*exciue  s^aeeuae.  Another  announce- 
ment is :  "  (Ecumenicity^  in  Relation  to 
the  Church  of  England,"  by  Alexander, 
Lord  Lindsay.  Mr.  Sumner,  it  seems,  is 
not  the  only  distinguished  English  neolo- 
gist  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  also  again 
entered  the  theological  field,  taking  zeal- 
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ooB  ground  againsi  •  more.ooireot  tnuM- 
lition  of  tho  Bible.  Yarions  other 
works,  of  no  partioolar  TaloOi  are  ao* 
noonoed,  bat  the  theologj  of  the  month 
is  rather  a  ratUing  of  anoieot  dry  boneai 
than  an  expreasion  of  more  intelligent 
oonaoienoe  and  original  thought.  We 
mnit  not,  howerer,  forget  Dr.  Oonmiing's 
new*  ^  preparation,"  for  Dr.  Gamming  ia 
always  original,  whatever  else  he  may 
•  not  be.  This  time  he  gives  as:  '^The 
Fall  of  Babylon  Foreshadowed  in  her 
Teaching,  in  History,  and  in  Prophecy.'* 
Babylon,  of  coarse,  is  Rome,  and  the  Sat- 
wrday  Eeview  says :  ^  If  the  Pope  ooald 
obtain  the  services  of  a  Dr.  Gamming  in 
every  coantry  of  Europe,  he  might  al- 
most afford  to  laagh  at  the  assaults  of 
Janoa.'* 

Mr.  Gonsul  Towle^s  book  on  '^  Ameri- 
can Society  **  (published  only  in  England) 
receives,  on  tlie  whole,  very  fair  treat- 
ment from  the  English  literary  press. 
The  Athenamm^  apropos  of  Mr.  Towle*s 
praise  of  a  shifting  Givil  Service  (a  point 
wherein  be  is  certainly  behind  intelligent 
public  opinion  in  this  coantiy),  very 
neatly  combines  dissent  and  compliment 
in  the  following  sentence:  "  We  question 
whether,  at  the  end  of  President  Grant's 
term  of  office,  Mr.  Towle  will  be  as  ready 
as  he  is  now  to  defend  the  system  under 
which  all  public  servants  may  be  called 
upon  to  retire  with  the  head  of  the  State ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  neither  America 
nor  Bradford  will  gain  by  Mr.  Towle^s 
recall  at  the  time  when  he  has  become 
most  thoroughly  fit  for  the  discharge  of 
his  consular  duties."  The  Saturday  £e* 
view  coudemns,  also,  Mr.  Towle's  faith  in 
the  beauty  of  rotation  in  office,  and  thus 
points  out  what  may  very  well  be  a  de- 
fect in  his  work :  *^  We  may  learn  from 
him,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that 
an  American  steamboat  is  a  floating 
pnlnoe,  and  that  there  is  an  admirable 
system  of  checks  for  luggsge;  but  we 
full  to  learn  what  are  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  human  being  in 
America  and  in  England.'' 

Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  has  published  a 
second  collection  of  *^  Historical  Glean- 
ings," containing  sketches  of  Wicklifl^ 
T^nd,  Wilkes^  and  Home  Tooke.    They 


hdd  little,  if  any  things  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  those  ebaneters.  Mr.MarUiMB, 
anthor  of  a  very  interesting  woi^  oa 
Gnaoo  and  the  Olviliiation  of  the  hnom^ 
now  appears  aa  a  historian.  Hia  '^LMii 
of  the  Oreat  Lord  Fairfio,  Gommandco^ 
in-C&ief  of  tlie  Army  of  Uie  Parliament 
of  England,"  is  conunended  as  an  able 
and  piotaresqne  work.  Miss  Jane  Wil- 
liama  haa  ^rodooed  a  ^^History  of 
Wales,"  kas^  tinctured  with  tradltloa 
than  former  Welsh  historlea;  and  soma 
more  of  the  Venetian  archives  have  been 
published. 

The  booksellers'  lists  contain  rather 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  Amer- 
ican anthors.  Mr.  Lowell's  "  Among  my 
Books  "  is  published  by  Maemillan ;  tiie 
recent  worlis  of  Emerson,  Miss  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  Mr.  Orton,  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Go. ;  and  Mr.  MaveriokY 
Life  of  Raymond,  and  *^  HansBreitmann 
in  Ghuroh  "  by  Trabner  ds  Go. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  abreast  of  tha 
current  of  fictitious  literature.  New 
titlea  £b11  upon  us  thicker  than  autumn 
leaves  in  Vallainbrosa.  A  certsin 
amount  of  technical  cleverness  must  bo 
presumed  of  many  of  these  books,  and  at 
least  a  moderate  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  public ;  otherwise  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  continued  pro- 
duction and  reproduction.  We  were 
premature,  however,  in  stating  that  tho 
fashion  in  titles  had  changed :  among  the 
latest  announcements  we  find  *'Not 
While  She  Lives,"  and  "  A  Double  Se- 
cret  and  Golden  Pippin." 

The  last  German  work  devoted  to 

Shakespesre — *^The  Ideas  of  Shakespeare 
and  their  Realization  " — is  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Earpf,  whose  object  is  to 
prove  that  the  i>oet)  especially  in  Hnmlet 
and  the  Sonnets,  is  a  consistent  Aristo- 
telian. The  question  may  possibly  in- 
terest a  few  persons. 

Two  volumes  of  stories  by  Adal- 
bert Stifter,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
selected  fW>m  his  literary  remains,  have 
been  published  in  Vienna.  Hid  later  writ- 
ings, unfortunately,  have  not  tho  exquis- 
ite grace  and  airoplicity  of  the  Feldblu- 
msn,  which  first  gave  him  fame.  Hia 
fondness  for  minute  detail  increased  to 
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such  an  extent  that  it  finally  became  al- 
most nnendorable,  eapeoially  as  his  eon- 
strnotiye  talent  was  very  slight  Bat  in 
limpid  purity  of  style,  in  the  power  of 
painting  clear  pictures  of  nature,  and 
setting  a  certain  class  of  characters,  gen- 
erally of  an  eccentric  type,  Tividly  before 
the  reader^s  eyes,  he  had  scarcely  his 
eqoal  in  modem  literature. 

When  Schiller  died,  he  left  behind 

him  an  uncompleted  tragedy  called  ^  De- 
metrius," the  hero  being  the  Polish  im- 
poster,  who.  passed  himself  upon  the 
Boyards  as  the  true  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  a  short  time  in  Moscow. 
The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made 
to  supply  the  missing  acts,  and  produce 
a  good  acting  play ;  and,  laiiare  being 
the  result,  ambitious  young  poets,  in 
Germany,  next  undertook  to  recast  the 
material  in  their  own  feshion.  How 
many  times  Demetrius  has  thus  been 
brought  before  the  public,  we  cannot  say. 
Adolph  Wilhelmi  is  the  last  adopter,  and 
he  is  no  more  successfdl  than  his  prede- 
cessors. 

M.  F61ix  Ol^ment  has  just  pub- 
lished, in  Paris,  one  of  those  works 
which  involve  immense  labor  and  re- 
search, yet  which  are  afterwards  used 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
scholars.  1 1  is  a  Dictiannaire  Lyriqvs^  au 
ITistoire  de$  Opirof^  containing  the  titles 
and  descriptions  of  all  operas,  serious  or 
comic,  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
world  since  the  invention  of  this  form  of 
lyric  drama — ^a  period  of  about  250  years. 
The  number  mny  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  the  list  fills  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  pages,  printed  in  double 
columns.  Of  course,  hardly  two  per 
cent,  of  the  operas  therein  described  are 
now  known  even  by  name,  but  much  of 
the  material  collected  by  M.  Clement  is 
very  curious,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
changing  tastes  of  different  generations. 
We  learn,  for  instance,  thaf  Clarissa 
Harlowe ''  and  *^  Tom  Jones  "  have  both 
been  produced  as  operas ;  that  Don  Juan 
was  twice  composed  before  Mozart,  and 
Faust  ten  times  before  Gounod ;  and  that 
there  have  been  operas  with  such  titles 
as  *^  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  "  and  ^*  The 
Drunkard's   Last   Spree."      Moreover, 


Latin  operas  were  performed  in  the  Ben- 
edictine monastery  at  Salzburg,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Among  other  recent  publications 

in  France  we  find  ^*  The  French  Moral- 
ists of  the  Sixteenth  Gentury,"  by  Albert 
De^ardlns.  The  principal  figures  in  his 
work  are  Montaigne,  Charron  and  BoS- 
tius.  The  Count  dllaussonville  has  also 
completed  his  account  of  the  relations 
between  "  The  Roman  Church  and  the 
first  Empire,"  embracing  the  imprison- 
ment and  release  of  Pius  VII.,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbona  The  work 
comprises  five  volumes,  and-^if  reviews 
can  be  trusted — appears  to  be  clearly  and 
impartially  written. 

Mr.  Alfred  Church,  in  a  letter 

upon  Homeric  translation,  published  in 
The  Spectator^  adviees  that  the  task 
should  be  entrusted,  like  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  number  of 
hands,  of  whom  he  intimates  his  willing- 
ness to  be  enrolled  as  one.  Accordingly, 
he  famishes  a  specimen  of  his  powers — a 
translation,  in  Alexandrines,  of  Andro- 
mache's lament  for  Hector,  from  the 
twenty-fourth  book.  After  reading  it, 
we  feel  considerable  hesitation  about 
recommending  Mr.  Churches  method. 
In  regard  to  the  time  necessary  for  trans- 
lating Homer,  he  naively  says :  "  I  con- 
siderably understate  my  own  exi)erienoe, 
when  I  say  that  an  hour  for  a  line  is  the 
smallest  average  of  time  that  I  should  be 
dbposed  to  allow."  At  this  rate,  a  sin- 
gle translator,  working  six  hours  every 
day  (Sundays  excepted),  would  occupy 
ten  years  in  turning  the  Hiad  into  such 
English  verse  as  Mr.  Church's  specimen  I 
Mr.  Bryant,  fortunately,  has  saved  us 
from  the  danger  of  any  such  common- 
place and  composite  version. 

German  papers  announce   that 

'^  Janus  "  is  not  the  work  of  Dr.  Zollin- 
ger, but  of  Professor  Hober  (Huber  ?), 
who  has  long  been  known  in  Munich 
as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Papal 
claims. 

Messrs.  William  Morris  and  £rio 

Magnusson  follow  up  their  ^^Grettir 
Saga  **  with  the  announcement  of  '*  The 
Story  of  the  Yolsungs  and  the  Nib- 
lungs,*'  a  translation  from  the  celebrated 
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'^  Yolsnnga  Saga,'*  which  contains  aome 
of  the  finest  specimena  of  the  primitive 
Icelandic  poetry.  Mr.  Magnnsaon,  we 
belieye,  ia  an  Icelander,  and  his  literary 
partnership  with  Mr.  Morris  is  practical, 
if  somewhat  nnosnal.  The  two  gentle- 
men gave  ns  the  Grettir  Saga  in  a  very 
fresh  and  picturesque  form. 

HesekiePs  ** Bismarck''  is  al- 
ready followed  by  *'Friedrich  Ferdinand, 
Graf  von  Benst,"  a  biography  by  Eber- 
ling.  Count  Benst  baa  not  sncoeeded, 
like  Bismarck,  in  attracting  toward  him- 
self a  keen  public  and  personal  curio- 
sity ;  but  his  place  and  his  achievements 
are  still  of  such  importance  that  his  bi- 
ography ia  sure  to  be  in  demand.  The 
only  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
rival  statesmen  ia  that  they  began  by 
being  fiercely  conservative,  and  reached 
the  liberal  side  at  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years 
since  Beust,  then  Saxon  Minister,  was 
hooted  at  and  hissed  in  a  public  assembly 
at  Leipzig.  His  history,  since  then,  be- 
longs to  the  political  phenomena  of  Ger- 
many. 

George  Sand  is  about  to  publish 

a  new  romance,  entitled  *^  Le  Beau  Lau- 
rem,'*'*  It  is  said  to  be  a  continuation  of 
her  Pierre  qui  roule  (A  Rolling  Stone), 
which  appeared  last  year  in  the  Hevue 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

Two  of  the  plays  of  the  Norwe- 
gian author,  BjOrnstjerne  Bjdrnsen,  who 
is  fast  acquiring  a  public  reputation  in 
the  United  States,  were  recently  given 
in  Meiningen,  Germany.  The  titles  were 
'* ITalte-Hulda "  and  "King  Sigurd." 
The  critics,  while  admitting  the  literary 
worth  of  the  plays,  are  doubtful  whether 
(on  account  of  their  strict  Norse  charac- 
ter) tliey  can  be  made  popular  to  any 
other  than  a  Norwegian  audience. 

— -••  We  have  already  several  times 
referred  to  the  dramatic  ambition  of 
modern  German  authors,  which  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  since  it  is  so  rarely 
coupled  with  success.  We  now  hear 
from  Leipzig  that  no  less  than  534 
manuscript  plays  were  sent  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  during 


the  year  1869 1  Taking  this-  as  an  indi- 
cation of  what  may  have  been  done  else- 
where, we  must  suppose  that  the  num- 
ber of  dramatic  works  produced  in  Ger- 
many last  year,  was  somewhere  be- 
tween three  and  five  thousand !  And  of 
these,  not  more  than  five  will  be  heard 
of  five  years  hence ! 

In  Berlin  a  new  edition  has  been 

published  of  the  works  of  Roswitha  von 
Gaudersheim,  a  German  poetess  of  tho 
tenth  century,  w;hose  works,  after  being 
forgotten  for  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
were  finally  found  in  MS.  in  Ratisbon, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  century. 
Professor  Rtlckert  (son  of  the  poet)  says 
of  Roswitha:  *^she  is  original  through  and 
through,  ftom  crown  to  sole,  unique  in 
her  genius,  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
thing  in  tbe  tenth  or  any  other  century 
of  the  Middle  Ages." 

-^—  A  volume  has  appeared  in  Leip- 
zig with  the  singular  title :  **  Humboldt- 
PearU;  a  Wreath  of  Diamonds  from  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt"  It  is  an  anthology,  selected 
from  the  Oosmos,  the  Personal  Narra- 
tive, and  the  correspondence  with  Yam- 
hagen  von  Ense. 

Voigt,  in  Leipzig,  has  published 

a  volume  of  "  Works  and  Days  " — not  by 
Hcsiod,  as  the  classical  reader  might  sup- 
pose, but  by  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  the 
son  of  the  renowned  composer.  As  tho 
book  is  a  collection  of  descriptions  of 
great  manufactories  and  machinesi,  the 
title  is  not  inappropriate.  The  sketches 
are  written  with  spirit  and  with  the 
technical  knowledge  required  by  such 
subjects. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  fourth  lecture  at  Ox- 
ford is  on  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use." 
From  the  report  in  the  AthenGmm^  it  ap- 
pears to  hav  e  been  one  of  his  most  sug- 
gestive addresses,  abounding  in  ideas  of 
general  application — but  which,  we  fear, 
will  have  no  very  speedy  effect.  The  public 
confession  of  deficiency  is  the  first  nec- 
essary step  towards  implanting  the  artist- 
ic feeling,  or  at  least  desire,  among  the 
people ;  but  ia  there,  yet,  any  such  gen- 
eral confession  t 
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The  fact  -was,  we  were  growing  tired 
of  Vienna.  It  is  a  town  to  which  you 
are  easily  reconciled  if  you  are  com- 
pelled to  stay,  bat  which  only  pleases 
up  to  a  certain  point  restless  idlers,  as 
we  were.  Most  Americans  spend  one 
day  there,  and,  after  being  whirled 
through  the  Belvedere  and  the  Ambra- 
ser  Sammlung,  and  having  stared  them- 
selves half  blind  at  the  wonders  of  the 
Schatzkammer,  and  drunk  the  clearest 
of  beer  to  the  most  voluptuous  of  dance- 
music  in  the  Yolksgarten,  they  go  re- 
gretftiUy  away  and  wish  they  had  not 
been  so  hurried,  and  devoutly  vow  to 
come  back  some  time  and  stay  longer. 
They  never  do,  but  they  go  through  the 
world  chanting  in  strophes  of  regret 
the  enchantments  of  the  Kaiserstadt. 
We  were  not  hurried,  and  we  saw  all 
of  Vienna  that  the  profane  may  see.  It 
is  a  pleasant,  happy-go-lucky,  old-fash- 
ioned, good-natured,  and  rather  stupid 
town.  I  know  that  sentence  wiU  meet 
with  an  indignant  denial  from  all  the 
young  ladies  who  have  gazed  for  an 
hour  at  Strauss  in  his  rhythmic  ecsta- 
cies,  and  from  all  the  young  gentlemen 
who  have  passed  an  evening  Mm  BperL 
Duiee  est  dmpere  in  loco — unquestion- 
ably ;  and  let  the  folly  be  localized  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Vienna,  and  yob  can- 
not do  better.    But  try  it  for  a  year. 


and  then  beg  my  pardon  for  contn^ 
dieting  the.  Tou  will  be  glad  to  take 
tickets,  as  we  did,  for  Constantinople. 

One  morning  we  were  off  by  the  Nord 
Bahn.  In  the  cold,  gray  frosty  day- 
break as  I  drove  to  the  station,  Vienna 
looked  glum  and  cheerless.  Even  the 
gay  little  people,  whose  night  was  end- 
ing, looked  blue  and  sleepy;  while 
stolid  toil,  whose  day  was  beginning, 
was  as  gloomy  as  it  is  everywhere  in 
great  towns.  As  I  clattered  through 
the  Salzgries,  I  saw  it  was  dismally 
early.  There  was  not  a  Jew  or  a  goose 
in  the  street.  At  the  station  I  saw  my 
friends  in  the  waiting-room — the  Judge, 
with  a  diffused  sense  of  injury  at  being 
compelled  to  get  up  before  he  was  ready 
and  to  eat  before  he  was  hungiy,  and 
Mr.  Funnell  Hall,  fresh  and  frosty  and 
rosy  as  a  red  winter-apple. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  train, 
let  me  introduce  my  friends.  Qentle 
reader,  this  is  Mr.  Funnell  Hall,  one  of 
the  Halls  of  Beacon-street,  cousin  to 
the  Marble  Halls  of  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue ;  he  is  something  of  a  student,  and 
very  much  of  a  gentleman;  he  came 
over  in  the  "  Mayflower,^'  and  he  leads 
the  Gterman ;  he  sleeps  well,  for  his  con- 
science is  easy ;  he  eats  honestly,  for  hia 
liver  is  sprightly;  he  laughs  heartily, 
for  his  lungs  are  in  excellent  repair. 
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'*  The  Judge  ''—there,  I  knew  I  flhould 
foiget  it    I  saw  his  name  onoe  on  a 
passport,  but  immediately  iorgot  it— it 
was  Ellffworth,  or  'Winthrop,  or  some 
satisfactory  Poiitan  name  transplanted 
a  little  ftirther  west    Bat  the  name  is 
of  no  consequence.    He  was  never  call- 
ed any  thing  but "  The  Judge."    When 
he  was  a  baby,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
great  geOrgic  prindple,  made  mud-pies, 
he  stirred  the  terrestrial  paste  with  a 
certain  judicial  gravity.     As  he  grew 
up,  his  friends  and  neighbors  called  him 
Judge  so  naturally,  that  one  day,  at  an 
election  held  in  his  absence  from  town, 
his  name  was  found  on  so  many  ballots 
for  some  vacancy  on  some  bench,  that 
he  was  declared  elected,  to  his  horror 
and  conftasion.    For  the  Judge  was  a 
man  of  substance,  and  one  that  loved 
books  better  than  work.    80  he  resign- 
ed, and  was  promptly  reSlected.    There 
was  but  one  resource  left — that  which 
Ed'ard  Cuttle,  mariner,  suggested  to  his 
Mend  and  shipmate,  Bunsby,  '*  Sheer 
ofL**    The  Judge  took  a  pair  of  easy- 
shoes,  and  a  portentous  green  umbrella 
that  had  been  in  the  family  since  the 
Pequod  war,  and  stealthily  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  breathed  freely— in 
cathedrals,  and  picture-galleries,  and  li- 
braries.    He  had  no  plans.     He  was 
going  to  stay  abroad  till  the  thing  blew 
over  at  home — ^till  "  some  other  fellow 
got  the  certificate."    The  Judge  wears 
gold  eye-glasses,  and  not  much  hair. 
He  attributes  the  rise  of  the  latter  hab- 
it to  his  early  custom  of  carrying  his 
bymn-book  in  his  hat.    His  principal 
passion  is  getting  up  early  and  scaling 
cathedra]  towers.    He  is  the  best  Re- 
publican now  living.     He  knows  his 
•ecclesiastieal  history  better  than  most 
bishops. 

We  spun  along  at  a  lively  pace  until 
we  crossed  the  Hungarian  border  and 
•came  to  Pressburg,  which  became  the 
capital  of  Hungary  and  the  city  of  the 
coronation  at  a  time  when  the  ancient 
city  of  BadsrPesth  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  In  the  old  cathedral, 
founded  by  St  Ladislans,  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
•century,  the  crowning  of  the  kings  of 


Hungary  was  for  many  generationa  per- 
formed.   The  gilded  crown  upon  the 
cupola  still  mailES  the  former  dJIgnlly 
of  the  now  insignificant  church.    One 
of  the  saddest  and  most  touching  inci* 
dents  of  Hungarian  history  took  place 
in  this  triate  little  dty,  when  Miaiia 
Theresa  came  down  to  Hungary  crown- 
ed and  girded  with  the  diadem  and 
sword  of  St  Stephen,  to  entice  the 
magnates  into  her  bloody  and  seXfiah 
wars,  and  the  impressible  and  chival- 
rous nobles  fell  into  the  trap  that  was 
baited  with  her  beauty  and  her  tears. 
M&riamvrpro  rege  nostra/  shouted  Bat- 
thyany,  in  a  glow  of  loyally  that  defied 
tradition  and  prudence  as  well  as  gram- 
mar ;  and  for  years  the  best  blood  of 
Hungary  smoked  in  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe  as  incense  to  the  Hapsburg  ob- 
stinacy and  pride.    Often  in  their  his- 
tory has  this  scene  been  repeated  or 
paralleled.    As  long  as  Hungary  was 
an  aristocracy,  it  was  liable  to  these 
paroxysms  of  chivalrous  folly.     Now 
that  there  is  a  Hungarian  people,  let 
us  see  how  they  will  take  care  of  then^ 
selves  and  the  conunon  weal. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  station 
of  Neuhausel.  As  we  descended  from 
the  carriage,  we  were  greeted  by  wild 
strains  of  barbaric  melody  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  band  of  gypsies  near  the 
door  of  the  restauratiou.  They  were 
dressed  in  soft,  fine  hides,  beautifully 
embroidered  in  bright  colors,  and  coni- 
cal hats  profusely  decked  with  stream- 
ing ribbons.  Around  the  platform 
lounged  some  dozens  of  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  country,  nearly  all  dressed  in 
leather  more  or  less  shabby.  About 
the  dress  of  the  men  there  was  usually 
some  rude  attempt  at  ornament.  The 
women  were  more  soberly  attired.  We 
had  gotten  so  far  East  that  woman  was 
dethroned. 

We  entered  the  dark  and  smoky  din- 
ing-room with  a  little  shudder,  but 
were  agreeably  disappointed  at  finding 
a  clean  and  wholesome  dinner.  The 
Judg^  who  had  been  under  deep  de- 
pression all  the  morning  on  account  of 
the  semmdls  of  Vienna,  which  he  should 
see  nevermore,  was  instantly  rouseA  to 
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life  and  animation  by  the  sight  of  this 
<;herished  edible  beside  his  soup-plate. 
We  sat  there  in  a  conAision  of  many 
tongues — Gennans,  Slavonians,  Mag- 
yars, Wallachians,  each  speaking  his 
own  jargon — and  would  have  enjoyed 
our  luncheon  entirely,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  Zigeuner-musik  jarred  on  the 
trained  nerves  of  Mr.  Hall,  accustomed 
to  the  classic  tones  of  the  Great  Organ. 

As  you  rattle  through  Waitzen,  you 
see  nothing  Of  it  but  a  very  ugly  cathe- 
dral turning  its  apsides  to  you.  This  is 
a  sturdy  Republican  town.  It  saw  one 
of  the  great  Hungarian  battles  of  1848, 
and  still  *keeps  the  faith  by  electing 
Kossuth  or  his  sons  to  the  Diet  when- 
ever there  is  an  election.  Thence  over 
a  wide  open  plain,  along  the  low  river- 
banks,  you  come  to  the  city  of  Pesth, 
the  metropolis  of  Hungary.  At  the  ho- 
tel we  asked  for  three  rooms,  and  were 
stared  at  for  the  unreasonable  demand. 
The  Landtag  was  in  session,  and  the 
town  was  full.  They  could  give  us  three 
beds,  and  they  escorted  us  solemnly  up- 
stairs, with  a  mute  and  respectful  pro- 
cession of  exquisite  young  gentlemen 
in  evening-dress  carrying  loug  candles. 
The  room  was  a  superb  parlor  on  the 
second  floor,  with  three  beds,  and  room 
enough  for  three  more.  Mr.  Hall  was 
rather  disappointed  that  the  hardships 
of  the  journey  had  not  begun,  but  the 
Judge  and  I  consoled  him  by  the  prom- 
ise of  pirates  and  mosquitoes  on  the 
Lower  Danube.  He  had  read,  in  his 
guide-book,  that  you  could  get  noth- 
ing to  eat  in  Hungary  but  Fogasch  and 
Paprika  Hahn,  and  was  as  near  ill-na- 
ture as  his  sunny  temperament  could 
get,  when  we  came  to  dinner  and  found 
in  our  hands  a  menu  printed  in  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian,  comprising  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  Parisian  cuisine.  Ho 
soon  recovered  from  his  disappointment, 
however,  and  gave  his  fine  teeth  a  lively 
hour's  work. 

As  the  waiter  brought  our  cofibe,  we 
asked  what  was  g^ven  to-night  at  the 
theatre.  Something  very  fine  —  ^Die 
8ek9ne  Edene;^  of  OfSenbach.  We 
groined.  Were  we  never  to  get  away 
fixm  0£fenbach?    All  over  Germany 


they  have  gone  daft  over  his  mudc. 
In  every  provincial  theatre  you  will 
find  a  soubrette  who  aims  to  form  her- 
self on  the  model  of  Schneider,  and 
who  only  succeeds  in  aping  the  occa- 
sional coarseness,  with  no  suspicion  of 
the  grace,  t)f  the  blonde  goddess  of  the 
Vari^t^s.  One  dull  night  in  Leipsic  we 
had  to  take  La  Vie  Parmenne  or  noth- 
ing. In  Berlin  they  were  playing  Blue- 
beard. In  the  heart  of  Poland  I  found 
the  stage  occupied  on  alternate  nights 
by  the  peplum  of  Fair  Helen  and  the 
tapageous  toilettes  of  the  Benoiton 
family.  Offenbach  has  conquered  the 
world,  and,  unsatisfied,  has,  invaded  at 
last  the  island-realm  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  taught  those  virgin  solitudes  to 
echo  the  seducing  strains,  ^^  Si  c^est 
aimer,^'* 

Was  there  nothing  else  ?  Oh,  yes,  he 
said,  something  at  the  National  Hun- 
garian Theatre.  This  rather  slighting- 
ly, as  if  it  was  not  the  thing.  Would 
my  Grace  like  to  see  the  journal  ?  My 
grace  would.  When  the  journal  came, 
we  found  the  opera  was  the  ever-fresh, 
inexhaustible  Barber  of  Seville.  Here 
was  a  novelty  worth  while :  Figaro  in- 
triguing in  the  Magyar  language.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  and  well-filled  thea- 
tre. Tlie  play  was  well  put  on  the  stage, 
and  the  singing  was  not  bad.  The  act- 
ing was  admirable.  The  language  is 
rather  too  consonantal  for  melody.  Mr. 
Hall,  whose  eyes  were  off  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  after  IJungarian  beauty 
during  tbe  entre-^ctea,  assured  us  that 
the  result  of  his  observations  was  very 
satisfactory.  Tho  average  of  beauty 
among  the  better  classes  of  Hungary  is 
very  high.  The  prettiest  and  most 
piquant  faces  in  the  first  Vienna  salons 
are  seen  to  be  from  the  families  of  the 
Magyar  magnates.  They  did  not  seem 
to  care  much  for  the  music,  for  the 
boxes  were  full  of  soft  feminine  chat- 
ter and  laughter  all  the  evening.  They 
were  winsome  damsels,  and  their  voices 
sweet  and  clear,  but  we  elderly  people 
would  have  preferred  the  unmixed  mu- 
sic of  RossinL 

Tbe  SoUH  da  VB^ircpe  we  had  chosen 
from  its  name,  and,  as  usoal,  bad  reason 
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to  lidlicitate  oursdves  npon  tbo  success 
of  the  augury.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Mftd  de  V  Europe  is  always  a  good  house, 
but  it  is  very  clear  why  the  Eotd  d^Anr 
gleterre^  ox  A  la  JSeine  Tietoria^  or  the 
SngliMiUT  Ebf^  is  always  a  bad  one.  In 
the  desperate  attempt  to  make  an  Eng- 
lish inn,  they  lose  the  simple  comforts 
of  the  true  Continental  hostel ;  and  the 
fhigmentaiy  English  of  the  waiters  is  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  laci  of  every 
thing  else.  But  everywhere  in  Europe 
the  weak  point  of  the  hotel  system  is 
breakfast.  The  waiters  are  moony,  hazy, 
half-daft.  They  bring  only  one  thing 
at  a  time,  apparently  unconscious  of 
any  connection  between  tea  and  sugar, 
and  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
earnestness  with  which  you  insist  on 
haying  your  bread  and  your  butter  to- 
gether. They  only  get  fairly  awake  at 
noon,  and  life  attains  for  them  its  flush 
and  heyday  at  the  early  dinner-hour,  to 
sink  again  into  torpor  and  apathy  with 
the  shades  of  evening. 

So  it  was  not  in  the  best  possible 
humor  that  we  set  off  in  the  mornings 
on  our  explorations  of  the  city  of  Pesth. 
The  city  is'  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
It  is  a  wide,  level  town,  with  streets 
spreading  out  like  a  fan  from  the  coro- 
nation square  by  the  suspension  bridge. 
The  streets  are  long  and  wide;  the 
buildings  rather  low  in  general.  The 
signs  produce  a  curious  effect  upon 
strangers,  the  baptismal  names  always 
bringing  up  the  xear  in  Hungary.  There 
is  a  great  fancy,  also,  for  painting  some- 
what elaborate  pictures  on  the  outside 
of  shops,  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  adver- 
tisement at  once.  A  certain  pictur- 
esqueness  is  given  to  the  streets  by  the 
crowds  of  people  wearing  the  neat  and 
striking  national  costume.  The  Magyar 
revival  is  everywhere  triumphant  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  During  our  stay  in 
Pesth  we  saw  no  hat  but  once.  We 
ourselves  had  tamely  submitted  to  the 
national  spirit,  and  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  the  Talpak. 

But  the  evening  before  we  left,  I  saw 
in  the  clear  sunset  a  strangely  familiar 
apparition  mount  the  coronation  tumu- 
lus by  the  Quai,  and  stand  surveying, 


with  atabl^  independence,  the  scene  of 
the  imperial  ciicm-riding  of  a  ■anuiier 
or  two  ago.    He  tunned  to  the  eart  end 
the  nortii,  to  the  sonth  and  the  irest 
He  brought  hia  umbrella  to  a  "  pceeent  ** 
in  all  four  directicms,  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Hape- 
buig  did  with  the  sword  of  8t  Stephen 
on  the  interesting  occasion  in  question^  ; 
and  then,  having  satisfied  his  spirit  of  ^ 
inquiry  and  experiihent,  went  off  fariaklj 
for  his  hoteL    There  was  no  qnestiozL 
about  him :  the  well-wom'tile,  the  loagy 
country-made  overcoat,  the  sbort|  ftUl 
trowsers,  warped  a  little  out  firom  the 
perpendicular,  the  square-toed  boots^ 
the  heels  worn  down  on  the  outside 
angle,  and  the  spry,  independent  waj 
of  getting  around,  all  spoke  his  nation- 
ality better  than  the  eagle  that  scream- 
ed on  his  passport. 

Mr.  Hall  caught  sight  of  the  castor 
as  it  went  slanting  round  a  comer,  and 
shouted,  ^By  Jove!  that  old  fellow 
might  have  come  Arom  Dedham.^'    . 

Pesth  is  a  lively,  pleasant  town,  but 
Buda,  the  twin  city,  is  far  more  inter- 
esting.  It  stands  perched  upon  its  grim 
rocks,  proud,  inaccessible,  seemingly  in- 
vincible.   But  nothing  is  invincible  to 
the  armed   people.     GOrgcy  and   his 
volunteers  stormed  that  almost  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  wrested  the  fortress 
from  the  regular  Austrian  troops,  after 
one  of  the  bloodiest  sieges  that  even 
the  scarlet  pages  of  revolution  record. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  square,  inside 
the  fort,  stands  an  iron  monument  to 
Hentzi  and  his  men,  who   fell  over- 
whelmed by  the  irresistible  wave  of 
Hungarian  valor.    The  imperial  despot- 
ism crushed  the  infant  Republic,  and 
set  up  a  monument  to  its  own  servants 
who  fell  at  their  master^s  work.    The 
Hungarian  heroes  who  here  defied  the 
impossible,  have  no  monument  except 
in  the  dim  memories  of  compromising 
survivors  and  the  early  speeches   of 
Kossuth ;  he  called  them  '^  the  unnamed 
demigods." 

High  and  steep  as  the  fortress  of 
Buda  is,  it  is  ^itirely  commanded  by 
the  neighboring  hills.    The  Blocksbeig 
is  especially  insolent  and  domineering 
in  aspect     Nobody  seemed  to  have 
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noticed  this,  however,  until  GUirgey, 
with  his  revolationary  force,  seized 
and  fortified  it.  To  save  the  city  of  . 
Pesth  from  bombardment,  he  for  a  long 
time  refrained  from  firing  on  the  fort-  i 
ress  of  Buda;  but  when  Hentzi  fired 
on  the  city,  GOrgey  opened  his  artillery 
on  the  Festung,  and  soon  knocked  the 
Palatine  palace  and  the  barracks  about 
the  ears  of  the  garrison. 

We  drove,  one  pleasant  afternoon, 
to  the  Blocksberg.  A  squalid  village 
clings  like  a  parasite  to  its  base,  and 
a  long  zigzag  road  winds  to  its  summit. 
On. either  side  of  the  road  lie  the  fa- 
mous vineyards  that  produce  the  Ofiier 
wine.  We  passed  one  large  plantation, 
which  occupied,  in  joint  tenancy  with 
mouldering  tomb-stones,  a  gravo-yard 
centuries  old.  The  vine-stakes  and  the 
kic  jaceU  crowded  each  other  on  the 
hillside.  "  Rum  place  to  plant  a  vine- 
yard," said  Mr.  Funnell  Hall.  **  They 
want  the  wine  to  have  body,"  said  the 
Judge,  calmly.  All  along  the  way  were 
strewn  these  cheap  and  tawdry  shrines, ' 
with  staring  colors  and  hideous  statu- 
ettes, such  as  one  sees  in  every  moun- ' 
tainous  country.  The  crest  of  the  hill 
is  crowned  with  a  fort  in  solid  masonry. 
It  is  entirely  dismantled,  not  a  man  nor 
a  gun  in  position.  Some  wild-looking 
men,  dressed  in  skins,  with  unwieldy 
wagons  drawn  by  long-homed,  fawn- 
colored  cattle,  and  attended  by  black 
dogs  nearly  as  tall  as  the  oxen,  were 
engaged  removing  rubbish  from  the 
casemates.  The  Danube  lay  warm  in 
the  light  of  evening,  writhing  over  long 
stretches  of  valley  and  plidn.  The  city 
of  Pesth  spread  out  its  fan-like  streets 
over  the  level  before  us,  looking  twice 
its  size.  In  the  court  of  the  vast  bar- 
racks, called  the  New  Building,  built 
about  a  century  ago,  we  could  see  a 
dress-parade  going  on,  and  the  sound 
of  the  bugles  floated  up  to  us  ^'  thin 
and  dear  like  horns  of  Elf-Land." 

One  beautiful  moonlight  night  we 
left  Pesth  and  went  still  eastward.  At 
the  station  we  found,  in  the  waiting- 
roomi  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  fantas- 
tically assorted  hmnanit:^  silently  gioup- 
^  anrand  the  stoves.    A  porter  ap- 


]MX>ached  us  and  asked  "'  if  we  liked  to 
be  at  our  ease  in  travelling."  Touched 
by  the  kind  interest  displayed  in  the 
question,  we  rcpUed  that  there  was 
nothing  we  liked  better.  He  instantly 
shouldered  our  shawls  and  carpet-bags, 
unlocked  the  door  that  led  to  the  train, 
and,  unmindful  of  the  grumbling  world, 
locked  it  again  behind  us,  and  led  us 
to  a  compartment  over  which  was  paint- 
ed the  wor4  that  your  true  Austrian  or 
Hungarian  shuns  as  unhallowed,  Ntcht- 
Baucher,  "  But  we  smoke,"  roared  Mr. 
Hall  in  angry  protest.  "  Schon  I "  he 
gently  responded ;  **  in  there  you  will 
not  be  smoked."  We  gave  the  philan- 
thropic porter  some  Austrian  currency, 
and  he  locked  us  into  the  compartment 
and  went  back  to  find  more  I^gl&nder 
who  liked  to  be  at  eaa^.  Family  par- 
ties came  storming  at  the  door  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  glamor  of  the 
tiff  weighed  heavily  on  guards  and 
porters,  and  wo  were  held  sacred.  The 
Judge  took  out  his  meerschaum,  black 
as  ebony,  and  Mr.  Hall  his  bundle  of 
Vienna  Virginias,  and  poisoned  the  few 
cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  set  aside  for 
non-smokers,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach. 

Of  all  vices,  there  is  none  so  selfish 
as  the  use  of  tobacco.  No  man,  except 
the  murderer,  so  projects  upon  others 
the  consequences  of  his  own  fault  as 
the  smoker.  I  have  a  thousand  times, 
in  travelling,  seen  a  man,  apparently  of 
good  breeding  otherwise,  take  out  a 
cigar  in  a  crowded  compartment,  smile 
blandly,  say  to  the  women  present,  *'  I 
hope  smoking  is  not  offensive,"  to  which 
the  submissive  reply  is  always  the  same 
on  the  continent ;  he  then  proceeds  to 
fill  the  close  air  with  subtle  poison, 
while  women  become  pale  and  faint, 
and  children  flushed  and  fevered,  and 
the  journey,  which  might  have  been  a 
pleasure,  a  penance — all,  that  one  selflsh 
fellow  may  retune,  with  a  noxious  weed, 
the  nerves  that,  by  the  use  of  this  weed, 
he  has  senselessly  shattered.  And  near- 
ly every  smoker  will  say,  "  I  am  not  a 
slave  to  tobacco.  I  smoke  because  I 
like  it"  Can  selfishness  be  more  shame- 
less and  cynical !    In  America,  as  yet, 
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no  one  but  a  blackguard  smokes  in  the 
presence  of  women.  But,  with  the  grad- 
ual blunting  of  consciences  through  con- 
tinued Tice,  we  may  find  ouisdyes  where 
Austria  and  Hungary  are. 

It  was  day  as  we  drew  near  the  great 
riyer  again  at  Baziasch.  On  paper  and 
in  the  hopes  of  property-holders  this  is 
an  important  place ;  but  the  impartial 
tourist  sees  nothing  but  a  shabby  land- 
ing, and  a  warehouse,  too  big  for  its 
work,  crouched  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
bleak  hill.  There  is  a  railway  station 
near  the  shore,  and  a  small  fleet  of  the 
Danubian  Compauy^s  boats  moored  be- 
side it,  and  swarming  between  was  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Baziasch — a 
dozen  or  two  mean-yisaged  rascals  in 
gaudy-colored  skius,  who  pick  up  a 
lazy  liyelihood*  by  carrying  portman- 
teaus from  the  station  to  the  boat. 
They  crowd  into  the  cars  and  seize 
your  light  baggage  with  a  graye  and 
official  air  that  imposes  upon  weak 
neryes.  One  takes  your  trayelling-bag, 
another  seyerdy  shoulders  your  um- 
brella, and  a  third  muscular  rogue  stag- 
gers under  the  weight  of  your  Murray. 
If  you  protest,  they  explain  in  digni- 
fied but  yoluble  Magyar;  and  if  you 
are  not  fiuent  in  the  tongue  of  Attila, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  iti 
solemn  procession  with  these  panting 
and  over-loaded  porters  to  the  boat. 
Your  ignorance  of  their  grammar  comes 
into  better  play  when  you  pay  them  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  work, 
and  they  demand  a  supplement. 

The  morning  was  hazy  and  cold. 
The  boat  lay  idly  by  the  wharf.  The 
captain  sleepily  superintended  the  em- 
barkation of  the  baggage,  which  was 
brought  on  by  the  same  labor-saving 
machines  who  had  accompanied  us  fVom 
the  station.  The  Judge  and  I,  who  felt 
firowsy  and  tumbled  from  the  night  in 
the  train,  went  below.  Mr.  Ilall  paced 
the  deck,  encouraging  the  captaiu  about 
his  work,  making  every  body's  acquaint- 
ance, and  shedding  abroad  in  the  damp, 
shivering  air  the  infiuence  of  his  invin- 
cible health  and  youth.  In  an  hour  he 
came  down  to  breakfast,  with  his  hair 
standing  out  for  mere  frosty  good-na- 


ture, and  the  keen  hunger  of  a  adiodl- 
boy.  He  knew  alrea^  every  bod^  <nt 
board.  There  were  two  Greeks,  lie  add, 
Smyxn^oter  merchants — an  Aimesdan 
bagman— a  Turkish  banker,  with,  two- 
dozen  little  pine  boxes  of  money  on 
deck,  which  had  Just  been  brought  on 
board  after  being  counted  and  sealed 
on  the  wharf  by  three  official  people 
with  no  end  of  gold-lace— a  young  man: 
from  Paris,  with  dyed  whiskers  and  bad 
teeth— a  solid  Wallachian  tradesman 
and  a  flighty  Wallachian  stud^t — and 
our  fHend  from  Dedham  with  the  bat  f 
He  had  been  found  in  a  heated  contio- 
versy  with  two  fbrry  gentlemen  in  sheep- 
skins, who  insisted  on  being  paid  sepa- 
rately for  bringing  each  one  OTCThoe 
from  the  station,  while  Dedham  logfo- 
ally  contended,  with  a  cogency  which 
would  have  been  conclusive  if  the  frmy 
men  had  understood  English,  that  car- 
rying a  pair  of  overshoes  was  an  act 
which,  in  contemplation  of  law  and 
bucksheesh  custom,  was  indivisible,  and 
not  susceptible  of  a  dual  interpretation. 
We  breakfasted  at  a  little  table  ajMurt, 
at  one  end  of  the  cabin.  Near  us  was 
a  larger  table,  at  which  were  sociably 
grouped  most  of  the  persons  whom  Hall 
had  described.  During  the  hour  we  sat 
there,  it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  con- 
versation drifted  through  at  least  a  half- 
dozen,  different  languages.  Kearly  every 
one  on  board  spoke  fluently  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Southern  Europe,  and  I  have 
since  found  that  talent  very  general  in 
the  southeast.  They  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  a  change  in  the  speech 
they  used,  but  the  conversation  follow- 
ed with  instant  readiness  a  word  thrown 
into  the  air  by  the  Frenchman,  the  Turk, 
the  Greek,  or  by  the  Italian,  whose  facile 
tongue  is  perhaps  the  most  universally 
spoken  in  the  Orient.  The  subject  un- 
der discussion,  rather  than  the  national- 
ity of  the  speaker,  suggested  the  choice 
of  language.  While  they  were  talking^ 
of  the  Reichsrath,  they  spoke  German, 
but  a  remark  about  the  Exposition- 
switched  the  talk  at  once  off  inta 
French.  The  Bmymiote  merchant,  who 
up  to  that  moment  had  spoken  no  Eng^ 
lish,  now  approached  us,  and  said  that. 
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in  hU  daily  biuduess,  lie  was  compelled 
to  speak  English,  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, Turkisli,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  Ho 
thought  English  WBB  gaining  every  day 
as  a  biuincss  language,  though  still  far 
behind  French.  English  was  the  easi- 
est of  all  tongues  to  speak  budly,  and 
French  the  earaest  lo  speak  well. 

"Te  gentlemen  of  Yankee-land,"  said 
Hall,  "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  and 
go  from  Maine  to  Texas  With  only  a 
revolver  and  Webster's  epelling-book,  I 
hope  you  appreciate  your  advantages." 

We  got  under  way  after  an  inordi- 
nately long  time  had  been  spent  fitow- 
iag  away  the  light  load — the  Huns, 
who  acted  as  stevedores,  seeming  to 
suffer  under  a.  deep  aense  of  tho  curse 
nf  labor,  and  lo  struggle  to  incur  as 
little  of  it  as  possible  in  a  given  time. 

I  know  of  uo  river  so  much  neglect- 
ed by  the  poets  and  romancers,  which 
is  80  rich  in  the  materials  of  poetry  and 
romance,  as  the  Lower  Danube.  In  the 
short  stretch  that  reaches  from  Boziasch 
to  the  tower  of  Severinos,  you  wiU  find 
almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  river 
scenery.  There  are  portions  as  boauti- 
iiil  sa  the  Hudson,  as  picturesque  as  tho 
Bhine,  and  others  as  wild  and  savage  as 
the  Bt.  Lawrence.  Now  it  winds  through 
THBt  com-Belda  and  among  gently-roll- 
ing plains  that  irresistibly  recall  the 
Ui£sis.>uppi ;  and  again,  it  seems  to  lie 
like  a  mountiun-lakc  locked  fast  by 
beetling  clifis.  But  there  was  to  me  a 
singular  impression  of  loneliness  always 
present — not  as  of  a  land  unpeopled, 
but  depopulated.  There  were  very  few 
ruins.  Tou  saw  nowhere,  ns  on  the 
Rhifie,  those  wonderful  piles  of  masonry 
standing  mute  witnesses  of  tho  glory 
and  crimes  of  the  past.  The  solitude 
of  the  Danube  is  more  profound.  Even 
its  memories  are  vague.  Through  all 
this  long  meandering  cour^,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  towns  of  Sketa-Gladova  and 
Bustchuk — straggling  new  villiigua  call- 
ed into  life  by  the  Austrian  Steamboat 
Company— there  is  rorely  a  sign  of  hu- 
man occupation.  There  rests  upon  the 
laud  the  shadow  of  a  great  secret,  a 
distant  and  mighty  past.  The  tawny 
waves  of  the  Danube  roll  turbid  with 


troubled  memories  which  will  never  be 
made  clear. 

A  hint  of  this  Gtrongc  post  you 
catch  from  time  to  time.  Once  a  group 
of  peasants  came  down  to  the  landing 
where  we  lay,  dres^d  in  skins  and  high 
conical  fur  caps,  precisely  like  thoao  the 
conquered  Dacians  wear  in  the  reliefs  of 
the  Column  of  Trajan — a  fashion  which 
has  lasted  in  this  neighborhood  for  two 
thousand  years.  Tou  may  see,  near  tho 
village  of  Turuu-Severin,  two  piles  of 
masonry  by  the  shore,  and  others  rip- 
pling the  waves  in  mid-channe! — the 
remains  of  a  bridge  built  by  the  Ro- 
man invaders.  But  there  is  another 
relic  of  that  wonderful  age  and  of  those 
incomparable  warriors  more  remarkable 
still,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending several  miles.  This  is  a  system 
of  mortices,  and  of  the  remaics  of  a 
covered  gallery  cut  in  tho  solid  rock, 
to  form  the  military  road  by  which  the 
Roman  army  shortened  and  secured  its 
communications  in  the  vast  outlying 
Dacian  territories.  I  have  never  been 
brought  so  near  in  spirit  to  that  mar- 
vellous jieople  as  in  seeing,  in  these 
wild  and  utterly  lonely  solitudes,  these 
vividly  startling  traces  of  their  majestic 
passage.  There  is  no  Dacio — there  is  no 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Roman  his- 
tory is  a  playground  of  scholars,  where 
each  hnilds  what  airy  castles  he  may. 
But  here,  at  the  world's  end,  is  a  fresh, 
undeniable  proof  of  tho  awful  vigor  of 
those  gigantic  footsteps  that  made  the 
earth  tremble  for  centuries.  But  the 
civilization  that  Trajan  found,  if  ho 
round  any,  and  that  which  he  carried, 
if  the  mailed  fist  can  hold  such  a  bur- 
den, have  alike  vanished  from  these 
waste  places,  and  Nature  hns  rcRumed 
her  ancient  savagery. 

As  we  drew  near  the  pius  of  Kuzul>, 
the  banks  of  the  Duiiu1>i'  niiddejily  con- 
tracted, the  grassy  and  wooded  slopes 
of  the  bills  turned  to  perpendicular 
crnga  of  red  SRudt^tone,  wlioiw  broad 
surtiiceE  presented  a  muss  nf  fused  and 
twistrid  strata,  that  looked  ns  if  a  vast 
coil  of  preadamite  serpents  had  sud- 
denly been  fixed  uptm  Ihc  mountain- 
wall.   Sharp  moil u mental- looking  spun 
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of  rock  shot  up  here  and  there  from  the 
clifs.  Before  and  behind  us  a  thick 
blue  yell  of  flying  mist  darkened  the 
aky.  The  current  of  the  river  grew 
rapid  and  troubled  in  the  narrowing 
channel.  As  we  come  to  the  Pass, 
where  the  river  dashes  through  a  gorge 
of  only  fifty  yards  in  width,  a  wild  and 
forious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  rushed 
howling  from  between  the  black  walls 
and  struck  us  full  in  the  face,  as  if  the 
Spirit  of  the  Place  was  making  his  last 
desperate  stand  against  intrusion.  The 
wind  roared  and  lashed  the  excited  wa- 
ters into  foam ;  the  rain  was  hurled  in 
level  lines  through  the  gorge  like  a  vol- 
ley of  whistling  bullets.  On  either  side 
the  dim  crags  rose  higher  in  the  mist, 
until  the  last  one  sprang  sheer  and  clean 
two  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  its  head 
bound  in  tattered  clouds.  We  came  out 
upon  a  broad  and  lovely  valley  where 
the  river  broadened  to  a  lake,  and  the 
storm,  exhausted  and  spent,  sank  away 
into  a  bright  and  quiet  sunset. 

We  landed  for  the  night  at  the  town 
of  Orsova,  the  frontier  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Wallachian  border.  It  was 
not  considered  safe  to  attempt  to  shoot 
the  Iron  Gate  before  morning.  The 
Judge,  acting  upon  his  unvarying  plan 
of  always  leaving  a  boat  when  he  could, 
went  ashore,  and  occasioned  a  general 
stampede  to  the  Hotel  Ungarn. 

We  went  aboard  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  hills  were  blue  and  dim  in 
the  clear  autumnal  dawn«  The  rising 
sun  touched  the  sleeping  river  to  a  rosy 
tinge.  The  cool,  fresh  air  was  vibrating 
to  the  sound  of  distant  bells,  and  the 
great  high  road  upon  the  Servian  shore 
was  thronged  with  groups  of  peasants 
in  their  holiday  dress,  going  to  early 
mass.  We  came,  in  a  half-hour^s  sail, 
to  New  Orsova,  the  military  post  which 
guards  the  Wallachian  frontier.  Here, 
on  a  low  marshy  level  by  the  river-side, 
Kossuth  buried  the  Iron  Crown  of  Hun- 
gary when  all  was  lost  and  his  nation 
seemed  dying.  He  fled  into  Turkey, 
taking  his  secret  with  him.  Several 
years  afterward  the  precious  relic  was 
discovered  by  accident,  and  a  chapel 
built  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  tiie 


event  A  little  valley  here  marks  the 
border  of  Christianity  and  Islamimi, 
and  a  snow-clad  mountain  closes  the 
view,  whence  a  keen  cold  wind  sweeps 
down  the  river. 

We  now  came  to  the  Iron  Gate  of  the 
Danube.  This  dangerous  rapid  consists 
of  two  almost  vertical  falls  of  eight  feet 
each.  The  boiling  and  foaming  mass 
of  waters  looks  exceedingly  formidable, 
but  is  rarely  fatal  to  vessels.  Disasters 
are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  with  good 
pilots  in  the  daytime.  The  weather 
became  instantly  milder  by  several  de- 
grees when  we  had  passed  the  rapida. 
We  changed  boats  again  at  Tumu-Seve- 
rin,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  journey 
in  the  superbly-appointed  steamer  ^^  So- 
phie "  of  the  Austrian  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Here  Mr.  Funnell  Hall  gave  up 
finally  his  search  for  privations,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  enjoying  the  luxu- 
ries of  travel.  His  pirates  he  found  in 
dress-coats  and  white  cravats.  His  tents 
and  caves  were  carpeted  from  Belgium, 
and  frescoed  like  committee-rooms  in 
Washington.  He  even  found  means  of 
gratifying  his  depraved  Bostonian  taste 
for  cold  water,  and  splashed  about  in 
his  chamber  to  the  horror  of  hydro- 
phobic Huns. 

We  steamed  along  all  day  in  the  soft 
Fall  weather,  the  river  skirting  desolate 
grassy  downs  and  villages  of  wattled 
huts  with  long  fine  names.  There  is  a 
wonderful  sameness  of  color  in  these 
worn-out  lands.  I  saw,  on  the  dull 
dun  background  once  a  dusty  stone 
fountain,  on  one  side  a  family  in  light 
butternut  gowns,  on  the  other  a  few 
dirt-colored  cows.  Mr.  Hall  made  a 
sketch  of  the  group,  which  he  called 
"  A  Symphony  in  Drab." 

We  had  some  talk  of  politics  with 
the  Servians  and  Wallachians  on  board. 
They  speak  without  the  slightest  reser- 
vation, and  without  the  least  pretence 
of  concealing  their  contempt  and  de- 
testation of  the  Turkish  rule.  In  both 
Wallachia  and  Servia  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan  has  long  ceased  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  nominal ;  and  if  there 
were  any  concert  of  action  in  European 
Turkey,  the  yoke  of  Moslem  suzerainty 
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could  be  8haken  off  at  any  day.  Bat 
ail  efforts  to  build  up  a  party  which 
should  have  cohesion  enough  to  sustain, 
in  the  several  provinces,  the  weight  of 
a  simultaneous  rebellion,  have  been,  as 
yet,  unavailing.  The  different  princes 
cannot  trust  each  other.  The  liberal 
Servians  cannot  trust  their  prince.  In 
the  dominions  of  Prince  Charles  of 
IlohenzoUern,  there  is  the  most  curious 
complexity  of  parties.  The  Hospodar 
himself  dreams  of  a  Danubian  king- 
dom. His  Moldavian  subjects  are  plot- 
ting for  independence,  or,  failing  that, 
for  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Jassy. 
A  few  cn^ked  spirits,  who  have  read 
a  little  of  Roman  history,  are  agitating 
for  a  Pan-Dacian  movement.  And  gene- 
rally throughout  the  principality  the 
Romanians  find  it  more  amusing  to 
plunder  and  jay-hawk  the  Jews,  than  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  any  form  of 
political  agitation. 

Russia  waits  always  over  the  border, 
ready,  at  the  slightest  signal,  to  assist 
the  revolt ;  but  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  her  agents,  the  Russian  cause  is  not 
gaining  much  in  the  principalities.  The 
Danubians  shrewdly  prefer  to  continue 
their  connection  with  a  dying  despot- 
ism too  weak  to  oppress  them,  rather 
than  give  themselves  up  to  the  ursine 
protection. of  the  hungry  Coloftsus  of 
the  North. 

On  Monday  morning  we  went  ashore 
at  Rustchuk.  The  town  is  sprinkled 
along  the  hillside  in  a  ravishing  site — 
a  pretty  place,  with  neat  white  cottages, 
and  eighteen  slender  minarets  bearing 
witness  to  their  piety.  In  the  airy 
piazzas  sat  the  placid  Turks  gravely 
smoking.  Women,  enveloped  in  their 
long  jashmaks,  were  bringing  wood  and 
water  up  the  steep  hill-path ;  and  loung- 
ing and  loafing  in  picturesque  protest* 
against  being  forced  to  work  in  such 
lovely  weather,  were  a  dozen  porters 
strewed  over  the  little  wharf. 

*^Mon  Dieut''  shouted  the  French- 
man. ^  It  is  like  a  scene  of  carnival. 
These  fellows  dress  seriously  en  7\if«." 

After  all  one*8  preparation,  it  comes 
wish  a  little  shock  upon  y  oa  to  see  men 
in  conSo-opera  costume  with  sober  fiMxa. 


These  dramatic-looking  loafers,  in  their 
green  and  yellow  turbans,  blue  jackets, 
wide  red  sashes,  and  vast  flowing  trow- 
sers,  their  dirty  fingers  holding  ciga- 
rettes, or  idly  toying  with  the  daggers 
and  pistols  with  which  their  belts  were 
crowded,  had  something  singularly  un- 
practical about  their  air.  They  seemed 
to  have  stepped  ready-accoutred  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  As  our  luggage 
was  put  ashore,  they  swarmed  about  it 
and  carried  it  to  the  Custom-House,  dis- 
tant a  hundred  yards  or  so.  The  idea 
of  the  whole  thing  being  a  masquerade 
was  irresistible.  My  trunk  was  carried 
by  a  princely-looking  giant  blazing  with 
purple  and  gold.  He  carried  in  his 
ample  girdle  a  pair  -of  silver-mounted 
pistols  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
two  daggers  of  a  pure  steely  glitter.  A 
superb  moustache  swept  in  a  huge  cres- 
cent over  lip  and  jaw ;  clear  gray  eyes 
shone  under  straight  statuesque  brows. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  major-general ;  but 
it  broke  up  into  servile  delight,  when 
I  gave  him  a  franc  for  lifting  my  bag* 

At  the  Custoni-IIouse  we  saw  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  banker  putting  his  ef- 
fects through  the  official  mill,  and  con- 
scientiously copied  his  procedure.  He 
gave  a  bribe  of  about  ten  cents  in  Turk- 
ish piastres  to  each  of  the  official  gentle- 
men who  stood  near,  and  who  there- 
upon rapped  the  trunks  and  marked 
them  with  chalk,  and  tied  little  leaden 
checquers  on  them,  and  dropped  little 
dabs  of  red  wax  on  them,  and  then  an- 
.nounced  them  en  r^gle  for  the  dominions 
of  the  Padisha.  As  we  left  these  facile 
ftmctionaries,  I  saw  the  Judge  giving  a 
disproportionately  large  fee  to  a  dreamy- 
eyed  porter,  whose  air  of  noble  melan- 
choly clearly  indicated  him  as  a  de- 
throned caliph,  addicted  to  moonlights 
and  duldmeis. 

We  remonstrated  with  the  Judge  on 
his  lavishness,  and  he  answered  in  me- 
lodious Tennysonese : 

*'  I  oould  not  offer  him  a  dime^ 
For  it  trai  in  the  golten  prime 
Of  good  Haionn  Almmhid  ** 

The  past  and  the  prasent  were  mixed 
in  Him  cnrioua  town  as  in  a  schoolboy's 
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dream.  In  this  purely  Oriental  scene  I 
stumbled  on  a  shabby  hack  that  might 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  Astor  House, 
surmounted  by  a  disreputable  charioteer 
who  looked  so  like  a  Manhattan  hack- 
man,  that  I  expected  him  to  address  mo 
in  a  Fenian  accent,  and  to  ask  me  five 
dollars  for  a  drive  round  the  comer.  It 
was  the  only  hack  in  Bulgaria,  I  belieye, 
and  doubtless  found  in  this  stylish  pre- 
eminence some  reparation  for  the  blows 
of  fortune  which  had  reduced  it,  in  dis- 
tant Vienna,  from  private  carriage  to 
fidker  and  comfortdbely  and  at  last  ban- 
ished it  from  civilization,  to  spend,  like 
.  the  poet  Ovid,  its  last  days  in  these 
barbarous  solitudes. 

Rustchuk  is  one  terminus  of  the  Bul- 
garian railway,  connecting  the  Danube 
with  the  Black  Sea,  and  very  materially 
shortening  the  time  and  increasing  the 
comfort  of  a  journey  to  Constantinople. 
The  trip  from  Vienna,  which  once  occu- 
pied ten  tedious  days  by  river  and  sea, 
is  now  reduced  to  four,  agreeably  di- 
vided between  rail  and  steamer.  This 
Bulgarian  railway,  so  far  the  only  in- 
road of  the  sort  as  yet  n^ade  upon  Ot- 
toman conservatism,  is  Turkish  only  in 
name.  It  was  built  by  English  capital, 
is  managed  by  English  directors,  run 
by  English  engineers  and  Italian  con- 
ductors. The  employes  of  the  road  arc 
regarded  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
awe  by  the  ignorant  populations  through 
which  it  runs.  I  saw  once,  at  a  little 
way-station,  the  engineer,  a  fiery  little 
Scotchman,  vexed  at  some  delay  inwood- 
ing-up,  go  into  a  group  of  Turks  with 
a  stout  cudgel,  pounding  and  thwack- 
ing to  his  heart's  content,  and  not  a 
Moslem  of  them  all  resisting  any  more 
than  they  would  have  resisted  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

"  Allah  is  great,  and  the  JohnbuU  is 
incomprehensible,"  they  muttered,  as 
they  rubbed  their  bruises  and  went  on 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  for  the 
Iron  Horse  of  the  Infidel. 

The  road  traverses  the  entire  province 
of  Bulgaria,  crossing  the  easterly  ex- 
tremity of  the  Balkan  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  ascent  and  descent  is  so 
gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 


In  fact,  the  Balkan  momitaiiiBy  as  a 
topographical  fact,  have  very  greatly 
lost  caste  since  the  explorations  of  late 
years.  They  could  be  crossed  almoet 
anywhere  by  an  army  in  any  thing  like 
fair  weather. 

There  are  a  score  of  little  villages 
strung  along  the  line  of  the  railway, 
of  various  degrees  of  insignificance  and 
wretchedness.  In  very  few  was  there  a 
single  house  to  be  seen  with  any  preten- 
sions, not  to  luxury,  but  bare  comfort. 
Often  on  the  hillsides,  we  saw,  faintly 
discernible  in  the  mud,  a  honeycomb  of 
wattled  huts  half  above  and  half  below 
ground,  with  dirt-colored  Turks  crawl- 
ing about  like  parasites  among  them. 
Along  the  valleys,  on  wretched  roads, 
wound  long  caravans  of  ox-teams  load- 
ed with  merchandise  or  produce.  Oc- 
casionally a  wealthy  proprietor  rode  by 
on  a  horse  weighed  down  with  trap- 
pings, attended  by  a  body-guard  of  a 
half-  dozen  followers. 

All  day  we  rode  on  over  the  bare- 
shaven  hills  and  level  downs.  There 
was  not  a  refreshment  saloon  anywhere 
on  the  route,  but  the  conductor  drove 
a  busy  trafi^c  in  cold  mutton  and  stale 
bread — several  pounds  of  which  appe- 
tizing provisions  were  soon  delivered 
over  by  Mr.  Hall's  white  teeth  to  Mr. 
HalPs  sprightly  liver,  while  the  Judge 
and  I  drank  a  bottle  of  acrid  purplish 
wine  of  the  country,  watching  the  eu- 
peptic Hall  with  apathetic  admiration, 
envying  the  stomach  of  youth. 

At  every  station  the  passengers  rushed 
out  en  masse  to  the  platforms  to  stretch 
their  cramped  limbs  and  enjoy  the  fresh, 
bright  air.  There  was  scarcely  a  nation- 
ality of  Europe  unrepresented  among 
us,  and  scarcely  two  who  were  country- 
men. On  one  occasion  our  friend  from 
Dedham  approached  us,  and  asked  if 
we  knew  any  body  connected  with  the 
drug-trade  in  these  parts.  Mr.  Hall 
avowed  his  ignorance  of  the  Bulgarian 
faculty,  but  generously  offered,  in  case 
Mr.  Dedham  needed  any  thing,  to  plate 
his  brandy-flask  at  his  disposal.  This 
kind  offer  was  somewhat  coldly  reject- 
ed— ^Dedham  observing  that  he  had 
been  a  temperance  man  for  going  oa 
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twenty  years,  and  was,  besides,  sonnd 
as  a  dollar;  didn't  want  no  medicine 
himself,  personally,  but  was  agent  for 
the  Celebrated  Pierian  Eye-Water  and 
Yesuvian  Cathartic,  which  he  wanted 
to  interduce  into  these  here  benighted 
and  God-forsaken  regions ;  there  wasn't 
no  money  into  it ;  he  didn't  make  no 
two  per  cent,  on  sales,  but  he  wanted 
to  start  the  thing,  and — 

"  Partenza  I " 

In  the  afternoon,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shumla,  we  passed  a  long  line  of 
hills  of  a  remarkable  formation.  They 
looked,  in  the  softening  light,  like  a 
vast  system  of  fortifications  guarding 
the  yalley.  At  Shumla  we  saw  the 
strange  phenomenon  that  afterwards 
grew  so  common — a  graveyard  ten  times 
as  large  as  the  town.  Piety  toward  the 
dead  is  a  sentiment  so  universal  in  the 
East — the  graves  are  kept  so  long  and 
carefhlly — and  Time  is  so  powerful  an 
ally  of  Death,  that,  together,  they  fill 
the  cemeteries  far  faster  than  the  worn- 
out  civilization  can  fill  the  towns. 

As  evening  was  settling  over  the  low 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  red  light 
of  sunset  burned  along  the  reedy  marsh- 
es, we  drew  near  the  town  of  Varna,  well 
known  as  the  Allied  D6p6t  of  Supplies 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Kight  was 
on  us  as  we  left  the  station  to  drive  to 
the  town,  but  the  rising  moon  brought 
out  into  soft  relief  every  thing  worth 
seeing,  leaving  in  shadows  the  sordid 
and  commonplace.  We  found  the  city- 
gate  closed  for  the  night,  but  at  last 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  drowsy  jwr- 
ter,  who  let  us  through,  saving  his  dig- 
nity by  grumbling.  We  drove  through 
execrable  and  narrow  streets,  tenanted 
only  by  noisy  dogs,  and  here  and  there 
lighted  by  dim  windows  that  revealed, 
as  we  dashed  by,  glimpses  of  Turkish 


interiors.  We  came,  at  last,  to  the  wharf, 
where  we  were  at  once  assaulted  by  a 
swarm  of  porters  that  seemed  to  start 
from  the  ground.  We  selected  an  ebony 
man  and  brother,  and  followed  him  to 
the  water-side,  where  we  took  a  boat, 
which  brought  us,  after  a  half-hour's 
row  through  the  still,  clear  night,  to 
the  Black  Sea  steamer  that  was  panting 
to  be  off. 

In  the  morning,  when  we  came  on 
deck,  we  saw  before  us  the  Bosphorus ; 
behind,  the  shoreless  expanse  of  the 
Euxine.  From  the  moment  wo  entered 
the  Straits  till  we  dropped  anchor  in 
the  (Golden  Horn,  every  minute  revealed 
some  fresh  and  enchanting  spectacle  of 
loveliness.  Nature  is  here  in  her  most 
prodigal  mood :  as  if  working  in  har- 
mony with  man,  she  has  given  to  the 
most  superb  of  cities  the  most  faultless- 
ly beautiftd  approaches.  Picturesque 
hills  frame  the  lake-like  stretches  of  the 
Bosphorus,  their  rocky  summits  crown- 
ed with  the  ruins  of  the  fortresses  built 
long  ago  by  the  "  world-seeking  Geno- 
ese." Villages  here  and  there  nestle  in 
the  ravines ;  the  villas  of  the  aristoc- 
racy shine  rcfiectcd  in  the  placid  water 
more  and  more  frequently,  till,  at  last, 
they  run  into  one  continuous  suburb, 
which  grows  denser  every  moment.  At 
length  the  quarantine  is  past,  and  we 
glide  into  that  vast  and  incomparable 
harbor,  filled  with  a  confusion  of  tongues 
and  of  fiags;  and  glorious  before  us, 
displayed  in  amphi theatrical  pomp  on 
its  seven  hills,  the  morning  sun  resplen- 
dent on  its  palaces  and  domes  and  slen- 
der-springing minarets,  white  and  pure 
as  jets  of  devout  aspiration  from  unsul- 
lied souls-— a  picture  matchless  on  earth 
in  its  vastness,  its  beaulj',  and  its  unut- 
terable strangeness— the  City  of  the  Pa- 
disha,  Stamboul ! 
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BIRDS   OF   THE  NORTH. 


*^  The  abundance  of  tropical  life ''  is 
often  contrasted  with  the  desert  of  snow 
and  ice  in  the  far  North. 

There  are  places  in  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  even  in  Newfoundland,  where 
one  is  oppressed  with  the  dreariness  of 
the  scene,  as  he  looks  upon  the  desola- 
tion of  fix>st  and  feels  that  no  change 
of  season  will  bring  verdure  and  life 
to  the  winter-scathed  hills.  There  are 
found  vast  expanses  with  no  tree  or 
shrub  except  the  creeping  willow,  fir, 
or  alder,  that  seem  nestling  in  the  moss 
as  though  fearing  the  sudden  return  of 
the  wintry  storm.  In  such  a  place,  the 
plaintive  note  of  curlew  or  plover  only 
renders  the  scene  more  mournfully  sad 
and  depressing. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Northern 
life.  Let  one  visit  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, or  any  of  the  icy  islands  of  the 
Northern  seas,  and  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  abundance  of  life,  and  will  con- 
stantly wonder  how  such  myriads  of 
beings  can  live  in  such  a  zone.  As  his 
vessel  glides  over  the  clear  waters  of 
some  of  the  Labrador  bays,  he  will  sec 
the  bottom  fairly  paved  with  sea-urcliins 
and  star-fishes ;  and  again,  vast  shoals 
of  cod  making  the  waters  boil  as  they 
follow  the  shoals  of  caplin  upon  which 
they  feed.  Huge  whales  are  seen  gath- 
ering their  thousands  of  tiny  clios  at 
overy  plunge,  and  early  in  the  season 
the  fioe-ice  is  swarming  with  seals.  As 
he  reaches  the  coast  of  Greenland,  be- 
neath the  clear^  ice-cold  waters  he  sees 
a  forest  of  gigantic  sea- weeds  waving 
in  rich  luxuriance,  as  though  the  vege- 
tation of  the  laud  had  retreated  beneath 
the  waves  from  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  frosts  of  winter.  Floating  near  the 
surface  are  countless  numbers  of  jelly- 
fishes  of  various  forms  and  tints — some 
huge  and  Gorgon-like,  with  their  snake- 
like tentacles  streaming  through  the 
waters;  others  as  beautiAil  as  grace- 
ful form  and  brilliant  colors  can  make 


them.  To  one  safe  from  the  perils  of 
his  battles  with  ice,  that,  in  fantastio 
forms,  seems  now  retreating  from  its 
battle-field,  surrounded  by  these  new 
forms  of  life,  with  the  icy  moimtains 
piled  like  cumulous  clouds  against  the 
midnight  sky,  all  gorgeous  with  crim- 
son and  gold,  there  is  here  a  charm  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  give. 

Among  the  birds  of  the  North  must 
be  reckoned  the  myriads  that  frequent 
the  "Bird  Islands"  on  the  coast  of. 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  These 
islands  have  been  described  often  by 
naturalists,  but  no  description  can  do 
them  justice.  The  egg-hunters  gather 
the  eggs  by  thousands  in  a  day,  and 
make  cruel  havoc  among  the  birds ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  man  and  all  their  other  ene- 
mies, their  numbers  are  not  apparently 
affected.  If  we  judge  by  the  diminish- 
ing numbers  of  such  birds  on  our  own 
coast,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
great  auk  even  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land, we  must  conclude  that  the  con- 
stant warfare  of  man  on  eggs  and  birds 
will  soon  make  a  perceptible  impression 
upon  the  numbers  in  these  gieat  North- 
em  breeding-places. 

But  all  along  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
among  the  hundreds  of  islands  never 
visited  except  perhaps  by  the  scattered 
Esquimaux,  the  birds  seem  in  numbers 
and  activity  like  bees  in  honey-harvest. 

Upon  the  hills  and  mountain-sides 
the  willow  ptarmigan  browse  in  Sum- 
mer, as  the  moss  and  heath,  in  Winter 
white  as  the  snow  itself,  is  found  in 
such  numbers  that  the  missionary  at 
Gothaab  informed  me  that  not  less 
than  five  thousand  were  killed  upon  one 
hillside  in  a  single  winter.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  birds  of  this  kind, 
that  remain  near  the  glaciers  during 
Summer,  retain  a  portion  of  their  white 
winter-dress,  and  some  of  their  eggs 
are  partly  white,  and  others  entirely  so. 
I  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  white 
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eggs,  of  which  I  obtaiued  several,  are 
never  found  except  in  nests  so  near  the 
glaciers  that  the  air  would  be  constantly 
affected  by  them. 

In  sheltered  places  is  often  found  the 
nest  of  the  beautiful  white  snow-bunt- 
ing, that  in  winter  makes  its  way  to  us 
from  the  far  North.  Uer  eggs,  like 
those  of  many  other  birds  in  that  cold 
country,  are  laid  in  nests  of  softest  feath- 
ers. If  we  robbed  the  birds,  pleading 
science  as  an  excuse,  the  moths  have 
avenged  the  birds,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  the  remnants  of  our  booty  without 
form  or  beauty. 

The  snowy  owl,  that  only  braves  the 
heat  of  our  winter  months,  finds  in 
Greenland  his  appropriate  home,  though 
there  is  not  a  man  there  that  I  could 
find  who  ever  saw  its  nest.  "  The  nests 
are  in  the  great  glacier,"  the  people 
said;  but  why  they  believed  so,  was 
because  their  boldest  hunters  had  never 
seen  one. 

Here,  too,  a  teiror  to  the  harmless 
ptarmigan  and  sea-fowl,  sweep  along  the 
swift  peregrine  and  jer  falcons,  both  re- 
nowned in  the  royal  sport  of  falconry. 
The  latter  is  the  tiger  among  birds.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  per- 
fect instrument  of  destruction  than  this 
bird,  darting  through  the  air  like  light- 
ning, and  almost  as  deadly,  to  the  quarry 
against  which  she  swoops ;  for  it  is  the 
female  of  these  birds,  as  with  all  birds 
of  prey,  that  are  most  powerful  and  de- 
structive. Their  mates  a^  so  insignifi- 
cant and  weak,  compared  with  them, 
as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  different 
species  by  those  unacquainted  with  or- 
nithology. 

We  shall  long  remember  the  splendid 
specimens  of  these  birds  in  Gk>vemor 
Rink's  collection,  and  every  ornitholo- 
gist will  understand  the  temptation, 
when  Madam  Rink,  throwing  open  the 
cases,  invited  us  to  take  as  many  speci- 
mens as  we  pleased !  We  wondered  if 
she  had  confidence  in  the  unbounded 
generosity  of  her  husband,  or  whether, 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  Greenland  liflB, 
■be  had  as  yet  learned  nothing  of  the 
tanboiinded  rapadousaess  of  a  eoUedor 
of  naftiiral-history  gpecimens.    We  hare 


good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  many 
kind  offices  since  received  fh>m  (Gov- 
ernor Rink,  that  he  thought  himself 
well  used  by  one  who  had  a  chance  to 
rob  him  of  all  his  fine  specimens,  and 
was  content  with  taking  an  armful ! 

On  the  high  clifis,  the  European  sea- 
eagle,  the  Haliatm  alhiciUa  of  Linnseus, 
finds  its  aerie.  Huge  and  powerful  as 
this  bird  is,  it  allows  its  nest  to  be 
robbed  without  show  of  fight.  But  a 
young  bird  nearly  full-grown  showed 
all  the  fight  that  any  coward  would 
when  driven  into  a  comer  from  which 
he  could  not  escape.  Although  unable, 
to  fiy  from  the  nest,  he  hissed,  and 
screamed,  and  bit  and  struck  with  hia 
powerful  talons,  so  that  he  was  cap- 
tured only  after  a  hard-fought  battle ; 
while  the  old  eagles  soared  above,  pru- 
dently keeping  out  of  gun-shot  The 
young  fellow  was  captured  and  brought 
in  by  some  of  our  company,  who  were 
anxious  I  should  visit  the  place — ^which 
I  was  very  willing  to  do.  On  one  of 
the  high  cliffo  overlooking  the  ocean  we 
found  a  pointed  rock,  like  a  disman- 
tled tower,  which,  on  one  side,  could 
be  ascended  without  difficulty,  and 
from  the  top  of  which  could  be  seen 
one  of  the  grandest,  deary  scenes  that 
human  eye  ever  looked  upon.  Lofty 
mountains  crowned  with  snow  and  ice 
form  the  background,  while  barren 
rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of 
moss  and  arctic  herbage,  extend  to  the 
ocean  on  either  side.  Bold,  broken 
islands  dot  the  coast,  and  sweeping 
between  them,  and  stretching  far  at 
sea,  is  the  fioe-ice,  borne  north  by  the 
upper  shore-current;  and  towering  up 
like  phantom-ships  in  the  horizon,  are 
tall  icebergs  slowly  drifting  to  the 
south.  All  tMs  scene,  checkered  with 
the  light  and  shadow  of  a  Greenland 
summer^s  twilight,  formed  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  this  nest  of  rock,  eagles  must 
have  reared  their  young  for  ages.  The 
record  of  the  time  is  marked  by  the 
piles  of  mouldering  boned  and  xeftiae 
of  the  neat  dowly  decaying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  diff.  We  doubt  not  this 
old  eng  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
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eagles  before  tne  foundation-stones  were 
laid  of  the  oldest  castle  on  the  Rhine. 

But  it  is  at  the  water's  edge  that  we 
find  the  home  of  the  birds.  The  thou- 
sands that  congregate  here  are  a  mar- 
yel, — auks  and  puffins,  terns  and  gulls, 
ducks  and  divers,  dotting  the  water  in 
every  direction,  flitting  through  the  air 
from  point  to  point,  and  swarming  upon 
the  rocks  and  breeding-islands.  The 
birds  of  the  I^orth  are  often  spoken  of 
OS  of  a  sombre  hue ;  and  so  they  are, 
compared  with  some  of  the  glittering 
specimens  from  the  torrid  zone.  But 
the  harlequin-duck,  the  males  of  the 
king  and  common  eider,  and  the  metal- 
lic gloss  of  the  mallard,  would  hardly 
strike  one  as  sombre  in  coloring,  if  they 
are  not  brilliant  The  skins  of  these 
birds,  when  dressed  and  arranged  in 
mufis  and  robes  by  the  Esquimaux,  are 
rarely  surpassed  in  elegance. 

Birds  of  the  same  kind  generally  ap- 
propriate an  island  to  themselves,  unless 
it  is  large.  Their  distribution  among 
the  islands  is  probably  determined  by 
the  fitness  of  the  island  to  the  habits 
of  the  bird.  The  puffin  must  have  a 
soil  in  which  she  can  burrow  like  a  rab- 
bit to  form  her  nest;  and  the  islands 
frequented  by  them  are  tiftmelled  in  all 
directions  like  ant-hills.  The  eider- 
duck  forms  its  nest  among  the  grass  or 
stones  on  the  larger  islands,  and  may 
be  found  near  the  breeding-places  of 
other  birds  of  kindred  habits.  Tlie 
tern  seem  to  monopolize  the  small 
grassy  islands.  On  some  of  these,  in 
the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  you 
can  gather  an  abundance  of  eggs  and 
young  teni  of  every  size — some  just 
from  the*shell,  and  others  ref)resenting 
every  day's  growth  to  the  fuU-fledgetl 
bird.  All  sizes  not  able  to  fly  are  scam- 
pering through  the  grass  like  crickets, 
while  hundreds  of  old  tern,  making 
common  cause  against  the  intruder,  fill 
the  air  with  their  screams,  and  often 
pounce  upon  their  enemy's  head.  How^ 
they  distinguish  their  own  young  in  the 
mixed  crowd  of  birds  is  a  mystery. 
That  they  do,  I  somewhat  doubt;  for 
one  young  tern,  perched  by  himself 
upon  a  rock,  I  saw  fed  by  three  old 


tern  in  rapid  succession.  Doubtless 
they  have  some  method  of  doing  the 
work  correctly.  Either  instinct  enables 
the  parent  to  know  its  own  -in  the 
crowd,  or  the  community  of  old  birds 
are  able  to  distribute  their  favors  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  young. 

This  abundance  of  birds  is  of  no 
slight  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  northern  countries,  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  the  islands  near  thenu 
They  furnish  eggs  and  flesh  for  food, 
and,  some  of  them,  feathers  and  down 
for  sale.  Their  skins,  when  dressed, 
are  highly  prized  by  the  Esquimaux 
for  clothing.  A  bird-skin  shirt  with 
down  next  to  the  body  seemed  to  be  a 
'  favorite  article  of  dress  even  in  a  Green- 
land summer.  The  washing  of  such  a 
garment  would  not  be  convenient.  But 
this  never  troubles  an  Esquimaux,  for 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  knows  what  the 
word  means. 

Dr.  Kane  tells  us  he  engaged  his 
hunter  because  he  could  spear  a  bird 
on  the  wing.  Any  well-trained  Esqui- 
maux would  1)0  very  much  ashamed  of 
himself  not  to  be  able  to  do  this.  Con- 
cealing himself  near  some  high  bluff, 
around  which  the  birds  often  fly  to  and 
from  their  feeding-grounds,  his  bird- 
spear  darts  like  an  arrow  through  the 
air,  and  seldom  misses  its  aim.  The 
great  northern  divers,  or  loons,  that 
often  baffle  our  best  gunners,  are  cap- 
tured in  large  numbers  by  these  skilful 
spearmen.  You  can  purchase  muffs 
and  robes  made  entirely  of  the  skin 
taken  from  the  necks  of  these  birds. 

Other  birds  are  killed  in  still  greater 
numbers.  To  manufacture  a  single 
robe  of  male  eider-skins  now  in  my 
possession,  tlie  missionary  informed  nic 
that  he  purchased  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred skins,  that  ho  might  select  those 
of  proper  quality,  and  free  from  injury 
of  spear  or  blood.  This  robe  was  made 
by  the  natives,  and  consists  of  small 
pieces  cut  from  the  breast  of  the 
dressed  skins  of  the  male  eider.  The 
feathers  are  carefully  removed,  to  leave 
the  beautiful  thick  down  ui)on  the  skin, 
and  the  edge  of  the  robe  is  adorned 
with  a  border  of  the  rich-colored  skin 
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taken  from  the  head  of  the  same  bird. 
The  skilful  workmanship,  as  well  as 
beauty  of  material,  has  delighted  every 
one  w&o  has  visited  the  cabinet  of 
Williams  College,  ^here  it  is  deposited. 
The  eider-duck  justly  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  lover  of  birds.  She 
contributes  largely  to  the  comfort  of 
the  poor  northern  people,  so  much  so 
that  eider-down  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable sources  of  revenue  to  the  Ice- 
landers. This  down,  so  highly  valued, 
is  taken  from  the  nest,  where  the  mo- 
ther-bird has  placed  it  as  a  protection 
for  her  eggs.  She  plucks  it  from  her 
breast,  but,  as  it  was  her  winter  protec- 
tion, no  doubt  she  is  relieved  by  the 
process,  and  has  no  need  of  the  pity 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  l^ 
those  who  suppose  she  tortures  herself 
for  the  comfort  of  her  young.  The 
males  leave  the  breeding-places  very 
early  in  the  season,  and  spend  their 
time  among  the  sea-islands,  enjoying 
themselves  and  moulting.  Among  all 
the  breeding-places  I  have  visited,  I 
have  never  been  in  season  to  see  a  single 
male  bird  there. 


In  Iceland  these  birds  are  so  protect* 
ed  that  they  have  become  semi-domesti- 
cated. At  the  breeding  season  no  gun 
can  be  fired  near  them,  lest  the  "  fowls," 
as  the  ducks  are  called,  should  be  fright- 
ened. They  have  thus  become  so  tamo 
that  the  natives  can  walk  near  them, 
sometimes  even  among  tbe  nests,  with- 
out frightening  them  from  their  places. 
On  the  Greenland  coast,  and  in  other 
places  where  they  are  subjected  to  the 
usual  annoyance  of  men  and  animals, 
they  are  among  the  most  wary  birds  to 
be  foimd. 

When  we  think  of  birds,  our  mind 
almost  instinctively  reverts  to  the  cav- 
erns of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  crum- 
bling cliffs  of  the  Westman,  the  coast 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Probably 
in  all  these  places  they  have  reached 
nearly  to  the  natural  limit  of  their 
numbers  as  determined  by  the  means 
of  living.  And  the  vastness  of  their 
numbers,  in  contrast  with  the  dreary 
waste  and  solitude  of  the  land,  makes 
an  impression  which  no  wealth  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  and  luxu- 
riant forests  can  ever  give. 
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Day  and  night  the  summer  deepened, 
clear  and  warm.  And  the  comet  came 
on  closer,  closer  every  night,  a  mystic 
shaft  of  splendor,  set  above  a  star. 
And  Raimond  and  Cherry,  gazing  at  it 
nightly,  grew  more  confidential  and  in- 
timate ;  while  I,  with  bitter,  bitter  feel- 
ings, watched  them,  nursing  my  woe  in 
darkness. 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  to  me 
firom  my  good  friend  Professor  Paral- 
lax, to  whom  I  had  sent  several  reports 
of  my  pupil's  progress.  After  thank- 
ing me  for  my  sealoua  goardianahip, 
and  congratulating  me  upon  having 
audi  a  brilliant  charge  to  keoiH-I 
giuvwed  my  lips  with  ftury  ereiy  time  I 


thought  of  my  having  accepted  it ! — 
he  wrote  as  follows : 

^'The  astronomical  world  is  all  on 
the  ^i  vive  in  regard  to  a  strange  thing 
that  has  lately  happened  at  Vienna, 
and  which  I  find  reported  in  Herr 
Doctor  Cometenbahnen's  AstronomUdui 
SehwdrtTMreien^  a  leading  scientific  pe- 
riodical published  in  that  city.  It 
seems  that  Doctor  Cometenbahnen,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
young  astronomers,  has  been  making 
some  very  important  and  careful  obser- 
vations  upon  the  brilliant  new  comet, 
and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  several 
exceedingly  accurate  pictures  of  it  by 
meaDB  of  the  camera.  One  night,  while 
he  was  adUuating  the  focna,  which  re- 
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quires  to  be  very  carefully  done,  an  un- 
usual brightness  seemed  to  illuminate 
his  instrument,  so  that  he  fancied  a 
meteor  must  have  crossed  the  field  of 
vision.  He  instantly  closed  his  glass, 
took  out  the  plate,  and  proceeded  te 
develop  the  image.  But,  to  his  great 
surprise,  instead  of  having  a  photo- 
graphic image  of  the  comet,  Ids  plate 
contained  the  representation  of  a  scries 
of  strange  characters  or  symbols,  ar- 
ranged in  order,  in  a  circumscribed  loz- 
enge, very  much  like  the  ideographic 
writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  How 
it  came  there  he  could  not  imagine,  nor 
what  it  meant.  The  characters  are  not 
those  of  any  known  language,  nor  have 
the  works  of  Champollion  or  Young  or 
Rawlinson  afforded  any  key  to  them — 
if,  indeed,  they  be  characters  at  all, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  But 
Doctor  Cometenbahnen  not  only  claims 
that  they  are  demonstrably  characters, 
but  also  that  they  are  mathematical 
symbols,  and  that  they  contain  a  prob- 
lem of  importance  to  the  world,  if  a 
solution  can  only  be  found.  And,  as 
he  truly  says,  the  human  ingenuity  that 
has  deciphered  the  strange  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  need  not  be  staggered  be- 
fore the  text  of  any  language,  even 
though  it  embody  the  songs  of  the  very 
stars. 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Astrono- 
mische  Schicdrmercieu^  containing  Hen* 
C.'s  account  of  the  occurrence  in  full, 
together  with  what  he  says  is  an  accu- 
rate lithograph  of  the  strange  inscrip- 
tion. You  may  puzzle  over  it  if  you 
please,  but  I  suspect  you  will  not  make 
more  of  it  than  I  did.  If  Herr  C.  be 
right,  however,  it  will  be  of  use  to  show 
it  to  Raimond  LfCtoile.  He  will  certain- 
ly be  able  to  solve  it  if  it  contains  a 
mathematical  problem.  Pray  show  it 
to  him,  and  write  me  what  he  says 
about  it." 

— I  was  much  too  busy  with  my  own 
dark-brooding  fancies  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  rebus.  I 
placed  the  plate  and  maga2dne  where 
Kaimond  would  be  likely  to  see  them — 
for  he  was   gone  out — and   then,  to 


smoothe  the  wrinkles  out  of  my  sonly 
saddled  my  horse  and  went  for  a  long 
ride. 

That  night,  as  I  was  writing  in  my 
study,  Raimond  came  suddenly  down 
to  me,  with  the  book  and  the  diagram 
in  his  hands.  He  seemed  very  much 
startled,  and  was  pale  and  hag^u^ 

"  What  is  this  ? "  he  cried,  holding 
the  problem  out  to  me ;  "  whence  did 
it  come  ?    What  does  it  mean  !  " 

"  Can  you  interpret  it  ? "  I  asked. 
<^The  Professor  sent  it  to  me  to-day^ 
trusting  that  you  would  be  able  to 
make  it  out.'' 

*^  Can  it  be !  Sent  to  me  !  Explain 
me  this  mystery  1 " 

.  I  read  the  Professor's  letter  to  him ; 
then,  taking  the  magazine,  I  translated 
Doctor  Cometenbahnen's  history  of  the 
strange  occurrence. 

"  From  the  comet ! "  he  cried,  stiU 
more  pale ;  "  it  must  be  authentic,  then 
— it  must  be  true  !  " 

He  scanned  the  mysterious  paper 
with  a  long,  anxious,  eager,  burning 
gaze,  as  one  would  read  over  his  own 
indictment  for  treason,  seeking  if  he 
might  detect  some  flaw. 

"  Can  you  solve  the  thing,  Raimond  ? 
Have  you  a  key  to  the  puzzle  ? " 

He  did  not  answer — did  not  hear  me. 
He  raised  his  face,  very  pale,  like  mar- 
ble in  moonlight,  and  put  the  paper 
reverently  to  his  forehead. 

"  I  will  obey ! "  he  said,  and  went 
out  into  the  open  air. 

I  followed  him,  for  his  manner  was 
strangely  disturbed,  and  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  agitated.  He  walked 
rapidly  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  stood  there  gazing  earnestly  up- 
wards, while  the  white  silvery  image 
of  the  comet  streamed  across  the  water 
to  his  feet,  almost  as  brightly  as  it  shone 
above — almost  as  bright  as  the  sheeny 
reflection  of  a  full  moon. 

He  stood  there,  and,  murmuring, 
shuddered.  Then,  still  gazing  up- 
wards, he  lifted  his  hands  and  apos- 
trophized the  stars  and  the  vaulted  sky 
in  wild,  passionate  words,  the  import 
of  which  I  could  not  gather. 

^O  golden  clu.<9ter8  of  the   parent 
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world  I  O  Rtars,  ye  wombs  of  thought, 
strange  parents  of  your  lost  yet  still 
remembered  child,  forgive  me !  For- 
give me  that  I  rebelled  one  moment, 
bewildered  by  a  fairy-dream  of  earth  I 
Sweet-smiling,  swift-rushing  bride  of 
my  soul,  thou  shalt  not  smile  nor  come 
in  vain  I  I  yearn  for  thee  with  rapture 
unspeakable,  6  thou  inscrutable  one, 
serenely  smiling  I  I  yearn  for  thee  and 
the  old-remembered  joys  of  roaming 
ever  by  thy  side,  a  kindred  sphere  I  I 
obey,  O  messenger — ^gladly  I  obey ! " 

But,  even  then,  a  bitter,  burning  re- 
gret seemed  to  make  him  writhe  in  an- 
guish. He  tore  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  problem  on  it  into  a  hundred  frag- 
ments, and  scattered  them  abroad  over 
the  ripples. 

*'  O  Cherry  ! "  he  cried,  "  O  Cherry  1 
Cherry ! ''  and  flung  himself^  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  pebbly  sand.  At 
sound  of  that  name  I  made  a  step 
towards  him.  He  turned  and  saw  me, 
and  motioned  with  his  hand. 

"  Away  ! "  he  said,  passionately, 
**away;  I  will  not  talk  to-night  I  I 
wish  to  be  alone  1    Away  I " 

So  I  left  him,  still  crying,  "  Charry  I 
Cherry ! "  and  beating  his  clenched 
fists  on  the  pebbled  shore. 

— "Were  you  mad,  last  night?"  I 
asked  him  when  he  came  to  break&st 
next  morning ;  "  have  the  vapors  of  the 
comet  got  into  your  brain,  or  was  there 
really  something  in  Cometenbahnen's 
problem  to  give  you  concern  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  pleasantly,  yet  per- 
plexed. 

"  I  read  the  problem,"  he  said,  "  and 
what  it  told  me  was  so  strange,  I  could 
not  help  but  show  my  excitement." 

"You  read  it?  You  have  the  key, 
then  ?    What " 

"  Stop  there,  my  kind  master,"  said 
he,  interrupting.  "  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  explain  that  message— for  message  it 
certainly  was — ^because  it  concerns  my 
own  private  matters.  Besides,  neither 
you  nor  any  like  you  would  either  un- 
derstand it  or  believe  mo,  since  the 
whole  thing  is  not  only  outside  o^  but 
contrary  to,  your  ordinary  experienoes. 
So  I  will  keep  it  to  myself^  for  I  do  not 
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wish  you  to  treat  me  cither  as  an  im- 
postor or  a  lunatic." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Letoile,"  I  answered 
gravely,  "I  am  glad  you  do  not  pro- 
pose to  carry  your  poetic  fancies  into 
practice  while  you  reside  with  me.  Be 
sure  always  to  aet  so  that  you  cannot  be 
charged  with  imposition  or  with  mad- 
ness, and  you  will  not  fail  of  proper 
credit  at  my  hands." 

He  thanked  me  in  kind  tones,  but  I 
could  not  feel  kindly  towards  him. 
Always  I  thought  of  him  prostrate  on 
the  river-shore,  crying,  "  Cherry  1  Cher- 
ry I"  Always  I  dreaded  something, 
and  hated  him  for  being  the  cause  of 
that  dread. 

— Two  or  three  days  later  than  thiSy 
when  I  was  at  the  cottage.  Cherry  came 
close  to  me,  and,  dropping  her  eyes  a 
little,  said : 

"Raimond  has  had  a  message  sent 
him,  Bemie."  (Sometimes  she  gave  me 
that  dear  diminutive  title.) 

"  Ah  I "  I  answered ;  "  so  he  said  to 
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me. 

"  But  you  do  not  believe  it,  Bemie. 
I  do  1  1  know  it  all  by  heart,  but  am 
not  at  liberty  to  tell.  Oh,  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  message,  Bernard — ^very,  very 
beautlfhl  1  And  he  will  be  very  hap- 
py  I  Bernard,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
clasping  my  two  handS  in  hers,  and 
gazing  entreatingly  into  my  face,  "  you 
do  not  like  Raimond  I  You  do  not  be- 
lieve in  him  I  Do  so,  for  my  sake— for 
your  own  sake !  He  is  not  to  be  with 
us  long,  Bernard;  and  oh,  you  will 
never  know  until  after  he  is  gone  what 
a  privilege  it  is  to  us  to  have  this  firee 
intercourse  with  a  being  so  pure  and 
bright  and  far  above  us  I  Trust  him, 
Bernard,  and  love  him,  as  I  do  I " 

"  He  is  going  away,  you  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  is  going  away — away,  ever 
so  far,  and  very,  very  soon  I  Yes,  he 
is  going  away,  Bernard — ^he  is  going 
away  1 " 

And  as  her  voice  lingered  iteratively 
upon  those  plaintive  words,  they  sound- 
ed like  the  refirain  of  a  nocturne,  while 
a  dreary  desolation  came  into  her  face, 
filling  it  with  inexpressible  sadness. 

Yet  she  smiled. 
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Baimond  Letoile  now  liad  a  littie 
canoe  of  his  own,  so  that  he  was  no 
longer  dependent  upon  me  to  take  him 
aao08  to  the  cottage.  He  did  not  time 
Ua  viaita  by  mine^  indeed,  but  went 
and  came  just  aa  it  suited  himu  And, 
as  waa  natural  in  sach  a  case,  the  oftener 
he  went  the  less  finquent  my  yisits  be- 
came. 

One  eyening,  when  he  was  serosa  the 
liyer  aa  nsnal,  my  books  excited  a  great 
loathing  in  me,  and,  tossing  them  aside, 
I  went  to  the  riveivshore,  stepped  into 
my  boat,  and,  slowly  paddling,  pnahed 
myself  gently  down  the  stream,  nntil  I 
had  gone  a  mile.  I  ceased  firom  pad- 
dling then,  and,  slowly  borne  home- 
ward by  the  flooding,  gurgling  tide,  sat 
and  mused,  drinking  in  the  moist  night- 
dr.  It  was  a  very  calm  night,  serene 
and  gentle  as  a  sleeinng  infant.  The 
sickle-moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the 
stars  shone  around  with.deep  brilliani^, 
while  the  comet,  now  evidently  not  far 
from  its  perigee,  streamed  aloft  like  an 
airy  veil  of  silver  lace,  such  as  young 
brides  wear  at  the  very  altar.  It  sheer- 
ed through  the  clustering  ccmstellations 
like  a  spectral  sword  of  silvery  flame, 
beautifal  yet  terrible — ^the  angers  sword 
that  kept  the  gate  from  Adam,  and 
would  not  let  him  enter  any  more.  I 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  upon  the 
strange,  lustrous  phantom,  and  thought 
of  Baimond  and  of  Cherry,  until  my 
heart  ached  shrewdly,  and  the  grating 
beneath  my  feet  warned  me  my  boat 
had  drifted  to  the  shore. 

Pushing  off  again,  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  paddle  drove  the  light 
boat  up  the  river,  and  close  by  die 
shore  in  front  of  the  cottage.  I  was 
about  to  moor  as  usual,  and  refresh  my 
weary  spirit  with  a  sight  at  least  of 
Cherry,  when,  from  under  the  willows, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  saw 
that  it  was  Baimond  and  Cherry,  seat- 
ed in  his  canoe  at  the  trees.  I  kept  my 
boat  quiet  in  the  shadows  of  the  bank, 
and  watched  them. 

I  had  begun  to  notice  a  great  change 
in  Cherry.  It  was  not  mecely  that  a 
new  depth  had  come  into  her  eyes,  not 


merely  thai  a  more  womanly  awettAesa 
tempered  the  vivid  glow  of  her  eadkr 
bloom,  I6r  these  were  developmimta 
which  had  been  going  on  in  her  a  good 
while.    The  change  I  mean  waa  one  I 
had  remarked  from  the  day  when  sha 
told  sie  Baimond  waa  going  away.    It 
was  a  change  similar  to  that  of  the 
evening  fh>m  the  flrst  pink  fluahes  of 
sunset  ifto  the  less  lustrous  violei-^Bay 
of  twilight— a  change  from  one  kind 
of  loveliness  into  another  kind  eqiiaUy 
^  pure,  yet  notao  bright  and  joyona.    A 
deep  earnestness  had  settled  inher  eyaa, 
which  now  met  yours  as  if  some  qoint 
behind  them  was'  looking  forth  with. 
serions  importunity  to  question  yon  to 
your  very  souL    There  was  a  certain 
quaver  in  her  voice,  as  if  its  chord  had 
suffered  ove^strain  from  pressure  of 
emotion.    The  roses  upon  her  cheeika 
had  grown  pale  and  dim,  and  threat- 
ened to  depart  altogether;  and  there 
was  a  languor  in  her  step,  and  a  dreamy, 
listless,  sad  sort  of  halo  all  about  her, 
which  betokened  dreary  thoughta  and 
unwholesome  consciousness,  and  athron^ 
of  beckoning  shspes  and  strange  phan- 
toms tibiat  haunted  her  couch  by  ni^t 
and  vexed  her  from  her  rest.  . 

Suffering  was  a  new  experience  in  the 
life  of  this  once  happy  little  country 
maiden,  yet  she  bore  the  burden  pa- 
tiently, nay,  did  not  know  she  suffered, 
but,  smiling,  fisLncied  tliis  was  some  new 
kind  of  joy,  too  rapturous  for  the  con- 
tentment of  her  simple  soul.  And,  as 
the  new  being  passed  into  her  frame, 
even  while  she  shivered  and  stood  hesi- 
tating, drooping,  lost  iu  pensive  reverie, 
a  new  beauty  dawned  within  her  also, 
and  all  the  secret,  inscrutable  depths 
of  her  pure,  radiant  womanliness  grew 
more  woDdA)us  in  their  loveliness. 

Tet  the  change  did  not  please  mc, 
for  my  blossom  grew  paler  while  it 
waxed  more  lovely.  Her  languor  was 
none  the  less  the  languor  of  illness  that 
it  was  beautiful  to  see.  I  hated  Bai- 
mond Letoile  for  being  the  cause  of 
this  illness,  and  I  hated  him  none  the 
less  for  being  the  cause  why  she  turned 
away  from  me  and  the  simple,  fervid 
love  I  lavished  at  her  feet,  to  stray,  like 
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a  lost  ftntl  forlorn  maidun,  amoag  the 
dim  Rhapes  tbat  his  encbantmeiil  had 
power  to  Bammon  up  around  her.  Ami 
hatred  bred  euspicion.  What  had  he 
done  to  her  to  chunge  Iter  briglit  cUoer- 
I)ilnes3  into  such  '^  sad  drciiriiueot  t " 
Could  he  loTe  bcr,  bo  that  nsis  lithe 
and  i^old  ax  eteol  'j  Adsiircdly  not  with 
a  love  to  compensale  bur  I'or  the  flulf- 
consuming  durotion  alio  was  puming 
out  for  him.  What  was  thii)  man,  wlio 
had  come  to  ebars  u;  boine  and  ateal 
away  my  lore  I  Was  he  merely  some 
clever  madman,  some  half-crazed  cn- 
thosiast,  whose  ravings  calmiuatcd  with 
the  moon ;  or  was  he  a  shrewd,  deep- 
Bclieming,  subtle  impostor,  etolen  into 
Cherry's  confidence  like  a  wolf  into  a 
shepp-foldl  I  bad  beard  of  such — 
thoBO  diiKzling,  dark,  iocompTehensible 
libertines — men  who  devote  half  the  en- 
ergies of  a  rare  and  mnltiplcx  life  to 
compassing  the  ruin  of  some  poor  trust- 
ing woman,  her  innocence  and  purity 
the  spur  that  goads  them  on— men  whose 
faces  ncTerttaeleas  remain  as  smooth  and 
clear  and  lovely  as  if  their  thoughts 
«bided  always  witli  the  angels-  Was 
Boiniond  Lctoile  one  of  these  tempters, 
Hith  their  arts  of  hell }  I  bad  no  fears 
for  Cherry — for  wliat  could  smutch  the 
cimplu,  fiawless  crystal ) — yet,  I  clutcb- 
fld  my  pnddle  us  I  watched  them,  and 
thought,  were  such  n  suspicion  true,  I 
oiuld  brain,  him  then  and  there. 

Screened  by  the  deep,  dark  shadows 
of  the  shore,  I  watehixl  them  as  they 
the  little  boat  and  talked.  The 
great  weeping  willows,  solemn  and  black 
in  the  m'ght,  bung  far  above  them,  tlieir 
long  branches  drooping  down  into  the 
witter  like  a  bower  araund  the  boat-, 
and  scaroely  a  breath  of  zephyr  mado 
the  long  branches  and  leaves  rustle. 
The  comet  was  not  visible  from  where 
tliey  sat,  but  its  image  on  the  water 
wan,  fleeing  across  the  river  like  a  flit- 
ting ghost.  It  waa  a  still  and  witching 
^Menc,  and  their  voicoii,  as  they  spoke, 

;re  in  accord  with  it,  marmuriug  out 
and  seldom  but  long-drawn  times 

they  sat  motionless  in  tlie  motionless 
lioat — an  enchanted  couple  in  a  fairy 
cnft  upon  some  magic  lake  hid  deep 


10  the  pathless  woods,  inaccessible  to 
mortals  unless  the  wand  of  Vivian  or 
Ui^na  pointed  out  the  way.  They  sat 
motionless,  gazing  out  opon  the  waters, 
and  I  saw  tliat  ahe  held  his  hand  in 
hers,  with  a  clasp  light  as  the  touch  of 
floating  thistle-down.  Yet,  Ugbt  as  that 
touch  was,  I  would  have  given  teii  years 
of  my  life  to  feel  my  hand  resting  in 
hers  that  way  I 

A  dim,  pallid  mist  came  up  from  the 
water  and  floated  softly  through  the 
lur,  until  the  stars  bung  vaguely  as 
when  one  gaxes  upon  them  through 
team,  and  the  comet  shone  with  a  red, 
lurid,  smoky  glare,  ixuits  unlike  its 
former  pearly  radiance.  Then  sudden- 
ly Itaimond  uimtoored  his  little  shallop, 
and  with  a  stroke  sent  it  out  into  the 
stream,  while  Cherry  bent  a  long,  lov- 
ing look  upon  his  face.  The  boat  hung 
there  where  he  had  propelled  it  into  tlio 
mut  like  a  motionless,  pa-'nted  thing, 
while  he  turuod  his  eyes  towards  the 
lurid  meteor,  and  made  ealutationa  to  it, 
like  some  pagan  at  his  vesper  worship. 

"  She  ia  angry.  Cherry,"  be  murmur- 
ed ;  "  her  pure  brow  wears  a  frown,  her 
veil  ia  dulled  and  angry  with  the  spray 
of  tears  1  My  bride  is  angry.  Cherry ; 
I  have  given  her  oifcnce  I  " 

Hhe  answered  nothing,  but,  with  a 
growing  wanness  and  a  deepening  pal- 
lor in  her  face,  which  even  the  gloomy 
night  could  not  bide,  sought  silently  to 
take  hia  hand  again,  which  he  silently 
drew  away,  renewing  those  wild  ges- 
tures and  wild  words.  He  rose,  and, 
Etaudiug  upright,  like  a  statue  against 
tlie  sky,  made  mystic  invocations  to  the 
mysterious  stars;  while  she,  rising  also, 
bent  forward  upon  her  knees,  and  witli 
clasped  hands  and  sad  whitti  face,  yet 
fidl  of  rapt  wonder  and  wild,  bursting 
love,  watched  at  hia  feet,  like  a  Virgin 
with  an  aureole  at  the  Transflguration 
— the  parent  of  a  God,  yet  tlie  mother, 
the  weary  mother  of  a  man  I  Here  was 
a  picture  for  some  silent,  musing  sculp- 
tor, to  steal  into  the  marble,  fixing  im- 
mortal Beauty,  radiant,  evanescent,  with 
one  cunning  touch  that  should  make 
bis  hand  immortal  and  hia  name  a 
thing  of  wonder! 
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—Then,  after  a  while,  tho  boat  was 
torned  towards  the  shore  again  and 
mopred  among  the  willow  branches, 
while  she  stepped  upon  the  terrace  with- 
out a  word.  Then  Raimond,  with  swift 
strokes  of  his  paddle,  returned  across 
the  river  to  the  tower;  while  Cherry, 
with  heavy  feet,  walked  through  the 
dewy  grass  towards  her  home.  I  lin- 
gered still,  watching  the  light  that 
twinkled  in  her  little  windows,  until  it 
ceased  to  shine.  And,  long  after  mid- 
night, I  stole  slowly  homewards,  sad  as 
Cherry. 

TZX.     ▲  CUI>SS-8JLC. 

The  comet  was  very  near  its  perigee, 
when  I  received  a  hurried  and  agitated 
note  from  the  Professor,  asking  me  to 
come  to  see  him  at  once. 
'  "  I  wish  to  consult  you  in  regard  to 
your  pupil,  Raimond  Letoile,  about 
whom  I  have  made  a  very  strange  and 
perplexing  discovery,"  he  wrote.  "  You 
must  com^  to  me  at  once,  and  help  me 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  have  ever  encountered  in  my 
Ufe." 

The  note  was  despatched  fh>m  a  ho- 
tel in  a  neighboring  city ;  so,  the  next 
morning,  I  took  the  steamboat,  and 
joined  my  friend  that  afternoon.  He 
immediately  began  upon  the  object  for 
which  he  had  summoned  me. 

"You  recollect,  my  dear  Bernard," 
said  he,  "that  you  wrote  to  me  that 
you  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
your  pupil's  demeanor,  and  that  ho  was 
a  burden  to  you  of  which  you  would 
fain  be  rid.  You  hinted,  at  the  same 
time,  of  very  strange  behavior — con- 
duct, in  fact,  which,  although  you  did 
not  say  it,  I  could  not  in  my  own  mind 
divest  from  the  suspicion  of  something 
like  mental  aberration.  I  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  a  new  thing 
with  him,  or  whether  any  such  singu- 
larities had  been  before  observed  in  his 
conduct,  and,  for  that  purpose,  I  sought 
to  conmiunicate  with  the  persons  who 
had  represented  themselves  to  be  bis 
guardians.  Now  here  began  the  mys- 
tery, to  solve  which  I  have  summoned 
your  aid. 


'*  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  yoo,^ 
said  the  Professor,  in  a  very  agitated 
way,  *'  I  cannot  find  those  guardians  1 
I  cannot  discover  that  Raimond  Letoile 
has  any  connections,  acquaintances^  or 
any  antecedents  whatsoever  t  ^ 

*'  You  mean,"  said  I,  bitterly,  "  what 
I  have  often  suspected,  that  he  came  to 
you  under  false  pretences,  and  is  merely  ^ 
a  cunning  impostor,  who  has  plumed 
to  deceive  us  for  some  purpose  of  his 
own.  Gk>d  grant  that  purpose  be  not 
the  one  I  fear ! "  added  I,  thinking  of 
Cherry,  while  a  flood  of  wild  appre- 
hensions made  my  heart  beat  violently. 

"  I  mean,  that  there  is  an  inoompre- 
hensible  mystery  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter — a  mystery  that  fills  me  with  affiriglity 
old  man  as  I  am  and  good  Christisii  as 
I  hope  I  am!"  replied  Mr.  Parallax, 
catching  his  breath  and  looking  at  me 
with  a  £Eice  full  of  perplexity.  ^In 
these  d&js,  when  the  devil  seems  to  be 
unloosed,  and  goes  abroad  like  a  roar- 
ing lion — in  these  days  of  strange  prodi- 
gies, of  animal  magnetism,  and  clair- 
voyance, and  spiritualism,  my  old-fash- 
ioned reason  feels  as  if  it  had  dragged 
its  anchors  and  gone  adrift  like  a  rud- 
derless ship  upon  a  stormy  midnight 
sea  I  .What  if  all  we  have  conquered 
from  the  past  should  turn  out  to  be  no 
knowledge,  after  all !  " 

"  We  must  examine  the  resources  of 
roguery  first,"  said  I,  "before  we  pin 
our  faith  to  the  supernatural.  Tell  me 
about  this  young  man  Letoile." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "wo 
must  deal  with  the  obvious — ^we  must 
exclude  shadows  I  About  the  young^ 
man,  then.  You  may  remember  that  I 
wrote  to  you  his  recommendations  were 
good,  and  that  he  seemed  amply  ftir- 
nished  with  funds.  Here  are  all  the 
papers  which  concern  him,  including^ 
the  letters  we  received ; "  and  he  placed 
them  on  the  table  before  me. 

"  Li  cases  of  imposture,"  said  I,  gath- 
ering them  up  in  my  hand,  "the  cru- 
cial test  is  generally  the  financial  one. 
Rogues  are  most  counterfeit  when  there 
is  question  of  actual  coin." 

"That  test  fails  here,  Bernard,"  re- 
plied the  Professor.    "  The  College  haa 
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in  hand  aeverul  hundred  doUurB  of  the 
money  sent  to  be  applied  to  tliU  young 
toan'e  uses.    Sec,  here  is  tliQ  mcraoran- 

dmn  of  a  draft  of ,  bankers,  of  this 

city,  drawn  to  order  of  the  College 
Treasurer.  That  draft  was  duly  credit- 
ed sad  duly  cuahcd.  I  have  coDsaltcd 
with  the  utterers  of  the  draft,  but  their 
boolu  simply  notice  an  ordiuary  husi- 
neaa  tracsactiou,  the  sale  of  the  draft 
that  day  to  '  cash.'  Esamiiio  the  other 
papers,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any 
cine.    They  all  refer  to  this  city." 

TLeso  were  extracts  from  the  business 
and  memorandum  hooka  of  the  College, 
and,  besides  these,  several  letters.  One, 
which  tlie  Professor  told  me  to  read 
first,  was  from  a  legal  Ann,  giving  a 
certain  address  in  the  city,  and  enclos- 
ing two  othor  letters,  one  ^lu  a  rever- 
end gentlerann,  who  claimed  to  Lave 
been  Rnimond  Lctoile's  pastor,  the  oth- 
er from  a  professional  gentleman,  his 
former  physician.  This  first  letter  was 
the  one  which  Baimond  had  brought 
with  him  when  he  cams  to  the  college. 
The  legal  firm  addressed  the  college 
authorities  as  the  constituted  guardians 
of  Kaimond  Letoile,  a  young  man  want- 
ing a  few  months  of  hid  majority.  They 
stated  it  to  he  the  wish  of  his  parents, 
who  dwelt  in  n  distant  land,  to  bave 
Ilia  education  completed  at  Col- 
lege. At  the  sama  time,  they  wrote, 
they  feared  the  young  man  would  not 
prove  for  enough  advanced  to  enter  at 
once  upon  the  regular  curriculum,  "  a 
severe  and  protracted  fever  (sec  medi- 
cal certificate  accompanying)  having  so 
seriously  impaired  his  memory  as  to 
deprive  him  of  all  the  fruits  of  previous 
studies."  Still,  Bs  be  was  said  to  be  a 
youth  of  great  ttlcnt  and  exemplary 
conduct,  and  as  the  writers  were  total- 
ly inexperienced  in  sueb  matters,  they 
hoped  they  would  not  be  requiring  too 
much  of  the  college  authorities  in  ask- 
ing them  either  to  undertake  his  school- 
ing themselves,  or  provide  hiin  with  a 
reputable  and  adettuate  tutor.  Ample 
ftiads  should  bo  forthcoming,  of  which 
the  enclosed  draft  was  on  eamcit.  All 
accounts  and  reports  should  be  sent  to 
them,  and,  when  furtlicr  supplies  were 


needed,  they  were  prepared  to  honor  a 
draft  for  any  reasonable  amount.  Their 
address  was.  Bos ,  Post-office, 

Tlie  pastor's  letter  spoke  of  the  young 
man  as  having  been  under  his  spiritual 
charge  &om  boyhood,  and  testified  to  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  many  vittuca. 

The  pbydcian's  letter  corroborated 
what  the  lawyers  had  said  in  regard  to 
the  young  man's  illness,  and  his  loss  of 
memory.  His  health  was  entirely  re- 
stored, and  all  he  had  lost  would  very 
speedily  be  regained,  it  said. 

There  was  also  a  second  letter  from 
the  legal  firm,  acknowledging  receipt 

of  news  of  Raimond's  arrival  at  

College,  and  esprcs^ng  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangements  mailo  to 
place  him  under  my  tuition. 

"  This  seems  all  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple," I  said ;  "  there  can  be  no  difficulty 

"  But  there  u  insuperable  difficulty," 

retorted  the  Professor.    "  Doctor 

and  Hevereud  Doctor  both  posi- 
tively deny  that  thej  ever  wrote  any 
Bueh  letter,  or  ever  knew  any  such  pel- 
son,  whose  name,  they  say,  they  now 
hear  for  the  first  time.  Both  are  greatly 
surprised  that  their  handwritings  should 
have  been  so  closely  imitated.    Doctor 

said,  very  naively,  that  he  would 

have  sworn  to  the  signature  of  the  let- 
ter pretending  to  he  his.  These  gentle- 
man have  such  position  in  society  that 
we  cannot  think  of  challenging  their 
denials.  As  for  the  legal  firm,  the 
pseudo-guardians  of  Raimoad  Letoile, 
neither  they,  nor  their  place  of  business, 
have  any  existence,  nor  have  they  ever 
had  any  eiistenee  whatsoever  1 " 

''  Aha  I  "  s^d  I,  "  this  puts  quite  an- 
other face  upon  it,  Mr.  Parallax.  This 
becomes  now  n  matter  of  police.  Wc 
must  employ  a  detective.'' 

"  A  detective  I  There  is  nothing  for 
the  police  to  seize  upon.  We  can  give' 
them  no  data.    We  are  in  a  cul-de-tae." 

"  There  is  the  young  man,"  said  1, 
gloomily,  "  and  we  must  let  the  police 
sift  him  and  his  antecedents.  They 
may  bo  able  to  tell  us  more  than  yon 
suspect.    Let  us  go  and  see  Marklcigh." 
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Markleigh  was  the  most  ingenious 
detective  I  have  erer  encoantered,  and 
TTas,  besides,  an  honorable,  kindly  man. 
To  him  we  went  and  told  him  all  we 
knew. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  A  doubtftil  case  1  ^  he  said.  "  The 
doctor  and  the  diyine  are  above  sus- 
picion ;  the  bogus  lawyen  are  likely 
beyond  our  reach.  Ilave  you  question* 
ed  the  lad  himself  f  How  do  you  know 
he  is  an  impostor  ?  " 

I  mentioned  my  suspicion  of  Bai- 
mond's  designs  against  Cherry.  Mark- 
leigh asked  the  Professor  if  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  pupils  to  me, 
and  if  my  name  had  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  such  a  thing,  in 
such  a  way  that  Kaimond  or  some  one 
about  him  might  have  chanced  to  hear 
it.    The  Professor  answered  no. 

"Then  that  suspicion  must  fall  to 
the  ground,"  said  Markleigh ;  *'  for  how 
could  Lctoile  hope  to  forward  his  de- 
signs against  the  lady  by  going  to  the 
College,  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  College  would  send  him  to  you  ? 
Now,  ril  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  I 
suspect  this  young  man  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  He  is  probably 
a  little  touched  in  the  upper  story,  or 
has  been,  and  some  of  his  rights  of 
property  or  person  are  beiDg  plotted 
against  by  parties  determined  to  keep 
both  him  and  themselves  out  of  sight. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  such  cases  turn 
out  just  that  way.  We  must  find  out 
who  the  real  parties  are  who  have  used 
the  name  of  the  bogus  firm." 

"How  can  we,  when  there  is  no 
clue  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  the  young  man 
won't  tell  you,  when  you  question  him 
seriously  ? " 

I  mentioned  Raimond's  romantic  ver- 
sion of  his  past  history. 

"  Ah,  I  sec  I  "  said  Markleigh ;  "  plain- 
ly cracked  !  But  how  do  you  know  his 
own  papers  will  not  reveal  what  he  re- 
fuses to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  papers. 
He  has  never  received  any  letters,  and 
he  never  locks  his  trunk — ^he  has  only 
one." 


"Papers  there,  tot  all  that,"  «dd 
Markldgh.  "  BeddeB,  there  is  the  posl- 
offiee  box ;  let  us-  go  and  see  about 
that" 

"  The  post-office  box ! "  We  had  Bot 
thought  of  that 

"  Yes,"  sMd  Markleigh.  "Undo  Sun 
helps  us  to  unearth  many  a  John  Doe 
who  thinks  his  mole-tiacks  too  intri- 
cate for  him  ever  to  be  caught  Your 
letter  from  the  College  was  received,  and 
answered.  By  whom  f  Who  took  that 
letter  from  the  office  ?  Who  rented  Box 
^,  last  May?" 

We  went  to  the  office  lull  of  hope, 
but  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  box  of  the  nuinr 
ber  given,  but  only  of  recent  conathie- 
tion.  At  the  date  of  the  correspond- 
ence no  such  box  existed !  The  num- 
bers then  did  not  run  so  high  by  two 
hundred.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  this,  we  were  assured  by  the 
highest  authority.  The  box  with  the 
number  given  had  not  been  in  use  two 
months. 

"The  letter  was  directed  to  a  box 
bearing  that  number,"  said  Markleigh, 
stubbornly ;  "  it  must  have  been  re- 
ceived as  sent,  for  here  is  the  answer, 
which  came  in  due  course  of  mail." 

"  We  cannot  help  that,"  was  all  the 
answer  we  received ;  "  the  box  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  existence  at  that  date." 
And  official  records  were  shown  to  us 
making  the  statement  incontestable. 

Markleigh  came  away  with  us,  in 
silence.  At  last  he  said :  "  I  must  con- 
fess this  thing  puzzles  me,  gentlemen. 
The  plot  hides  deeper  than  I  thought. 
The  motive  for  concealment  must  be 
strong,  and  the  art  displayed  is  consid- 
erable. I  will  study  the  matter  over  a 
little.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you 
to  do,  and  that  is,  make  what  you  can 
out  of  the  young  man.  Go  home  at 
once  and  question  him  closely.  What- 
ever you  do,  be  sure  to  get  posHcssion 
of  his  trunk  and  papers  before  he  sui>- 
poses  he  is  suspected.  If  you  need  me, 
let  me  know.  I  think  I  will  drop  down 
to  see  you,  in  a  day  or  two.  You  have 
made  me  curious  about  the  lad.  I  want 
to  look  at  him,  to  see  if  his  countenance 
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reminds  me  of  any  of  mj  old  acqnsint- 
ances.     So,  good  day,  gentlemen," 

Tha  next  morning  I  went  aboard  the 
Bteamboat  for  my  home,  accompanied 
by  tlio  Professor.  He  was  morbidly 
ansiona  about  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  deeply  regretted  having  indnced 
me  to  take  tbo  yoong  man  under  my 
charge.  I  was  devoured  with  appre- 
hensions. I  could  not  tell  what  feara 
poBsessed  mo,  what  doubta,  suspicions, 
and  dark  dreads  tortured  me  nith  their 
violent  urgency.  The  Bteamboat  was 
all  too  alow  for  my  swift-running  cares, 
&nd  all  day  long  I  paced  the  deck,  and 
watched  out  forward  to  see  what  prog- 
resH  we  were  making.  There  was  coo- 
(aderable  delay,  for  there  wag  much 
freight  to  be  landed,  and  many  passen- 
gers, and  I  chafed  and  fnmcd  in  vain. 

The  steamboat  landing  was  about  two 
miles  from  my  windmill,  and  we  did 
not  reach  the  wharf  until  after  seven 
o'clock  in  tbc  evening.  I  had  no  con- 
veyance, so  the  Professor  was  obliged  to 
follow  me  on  foot,  along  a  sandy  road. 
Driven  by  I  knew  not  what  of  ansiety 
and  terror,  I  walked  on  furiously,  for- 
getful of  my  companion's  ycara  and  in- 
firmities, until,  panting  and  breathless, 
he  told  me  ha  could  go  no  further  un- 
less I  went  more  slowly.  I  adapted  my 
Btep  to  his,  while  my  heart  beat  fear- 
folly,  and  the  veins  in  my  temples  throb- 
bed as  if  they  would  burst.  The  night 
had  quite  fallen  before  we  reached  the 
windmill,  and  twilight  was  faded  nil 

"  How  brilliantly  the  couict  shines 
to-night,"  said  the  Professor,  as  at  last 
■we  stood  before  the  door  after  mount- 
ing the  long  steps.  "  This  is  her  peri- 
gee, certainly.  I  am  glad  it  is  so  clear. 
We  must  take  an  observation  before  wo 
sleep  this  night,  Bernard." 

And  we  entered  my  study  as  ho  spoke. 
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Old  Nanny  loct  us,  weeping  loudly, 
aud  mopping  her  fat,  bacon-colored  face 
with  the  ends  of  a  not  over-clean  check 
I  apron. 

"  I'm  glnd  you  come,  Marse  Bcmie  I 
Crm  glad  you  come  I  " 


■'  What  is  the  matter,  Nanny  t " 

"  Oh,  he'a  gone  away,  sir  t  He's 
gone  away  I " 

"  Raimond  gone  away  I    Where  to  ? " 

"  I  dunno  !  I  dunno  1  He  kim  to  mc 
and  Bays  as  how  I  was  werry  good  to 
him"  (pMing),  " and  he  was  goiu' away 
a  long  v'yage  dis  werry  night,  and  never 
comin'  back  no  more,  so  here's  Eom^ 
thin'  to  remember  me  by  1  An'  ho  give 
me  dis,  poor  dear  innocent  I  "  said  she, 
opening  her  hand  and  showing  several 
large  gold  coins. 

'■  Did  he  take  his  trunk ! " 

"  No — he  hain't  gone  yit.  He's  actoss 
de  creek,  now— I  reckon  sayin'  good- 
by  to  Mias  Cherry." 

I  turned  to  the  Professor.  "An  elope- 
ment I  "  said  I.  "  We  are  atill  in  time  I 
Nanny,  go  up-stwrs  and  bring  down 
Raimond's  trunk — at  once  I  "ffe  will 
forestall  the  gentleman's  intentions," 
said  I  to  the  Professor,  who  had  taken 
a  seat  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Presently,  old  Nanny  came  down 
again,  dragging  behind  her  Raimond's 
moderate-sized  trunk. 

'"Toin't  locked,"'  she  said—- " 'tain't 
packed  Mebbe  he  ain't  goin'  to-night, 
arter  all." 

"  Put  the  trunk  in  the  closet,"  said  I, 
"  and  give  me  the  key." 

"  I  hope  he  hain't  been  doin'  uothin' 
bad,"  said  she,  peering  anxiously  into 
my  face  after  she  had  lucked  the  closet 

"  That  remains  to  lje  seen  1  Now, 
Mr.  ParallaT,"  said  I,  briskly,  turning 
to  the  Professor,  "  let  us  go  across  the 
river  at  once." 

Ho  followed  me  out  of  the  house  to 
the  little  wharf  where  my  canoe  was 
tied  up.  When  wc  got  there,  I  found 
that  the  paddle  was  not  in  the  boat. 

"  Nanny  [ "  I  called,  "  bring  me  my 
paddle— quick  1 " 

While  we  wailed  for  her  to  come,  I 
looked  across  the  river,  and  out  upon 
the  night.  All  around  the  vaulted  sky 
the  brilliant  toostellations  hung 

while  the  comet,  its  nucleus  hirge  upon 
tho  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  its 
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tail  sweeping  upwards  at  a  great  angle, 
blazed  with  a  clearer,  brighter  gleam 
than  ever  before.  The  bUck  shadows 
of  the  great  willows  across  the  stream 
rose  gloomily  against  the  sky,  and  in 
those  shadows  I  could  not  see  if  Bai- 
mond^  boat  was  there  or  not 

^  What  you  goin'  'cross  de  creek  for, 
'fore  yon  gits  your  supper?''  asked 
Nannyf  as  she  trotted  up,  panting,  and 
gave  me  the  paddle. 

'*  We  will  soon  be  back,"  I  answered ; 
'*  keep  a  cup  of  tea  hot  for  us.  Step 
in,  Mr.  Parallax — gently — the  boat  is 
very  light,  a  touch  will  capsize  her — sit 
there— sit  low ; "  and  I  proceeded  to 
untie  the  painter. 

^What  a  strange  smoke  that  is!" 
cried  the  Professor,  suddenly,  pointing 
behind  me. 

^<0  Lord  I"  screamed  old  Nanny; 
"  come  back,  Marse  Bemie  I  come  back  I 
de  house's  a-fire  I  de  smoke's  all  a-bust- 
in'  out  under  de  eaves  I " 

I  turned.  There  was  a  huge  volume 
of  smoke  bursting  out  firom  every  cranny 
of  the  roof  of  my  poor  old  windmill — 
such  smoke  as  told  plainly  enough  the 
blaze  was  not  far  behind  I 

I  sprang  from  the  boat  But,  at  that 
instant,  from  the  region  of  sky  where 
the  pearl-bright  comet  reigned,  with  a 
rushing  sound,  and  a  broad,  unholy 
blaze  of  light  that  turned  all  things 
into  a  sulphurous  day,  and  a  long,  scin- 
tillating  track  of  flame,  there  came  a 
mighty  meteor,  swift  and  furious  as  a 
thunderbolt  With  a  whirling  curve  it 
swept  along,  and  in  its  ghastly  light 
we  saw  our  &ces,  white,  and  dumb,  and 
terror-stricken.  With  a  whirling  curve 
it  came,  and  dipped  towards  the  river 
till  it  seemed  the  very  fishes  underneath 
the  waves  must  go  blind  in  all  that 
glare.  It  dipped  towards  the  river, 
then,  poising  one  moment  in  increasing 
splendor  over  the  willows,  the  drooping 
weeping  willows,  it  soared  aloft  again 
with  its  mighty  train  of  fire,  upwards, 
upwards,  until  it  was  out  of  sight ! 

"  Qod  I "  shrieked  old  Nanny,  drop- 
ping to  her  knees,  ^*  de  world's  come  to 
its  end  1  de  night  o'  Judgment's  here ! 
Glory  I  oh,  glory!"  and  she  clapped 


her  hands  and  shouted  in  a  sort  of  de- 
lirious awe. 

^'  *•  He  is  terrible  exceedingly  in  all  Hla 
works  I'"  said  the  Profesaor's  aoleiiUB. 
voice.    ^  A.  fearful  meteor,  Bernard  I  ** 

But  I— I  grasped  my  paddle  with 
frantic  fingen,  and,  crying  ^Chenyl 
Cherry  I "  sprang  from  the  wharf  again, 
and  tore  the  knotted  rope  loose^  and 
in  hot  haste  dashed  the  rocking  boat 
along! 

"  Your  house  is  burning  1  The  smoke 
increases,  Bernard  I "  said  the  ^^roteaor, 
wondering  at  my  madness. 

But  *^  Cherry !  Cherry ! "  I  screamed 
out,  and  forced  the  boat  along.  For, 
in  that  moment  when  the  poising  me- 
teor had  shaken  its  white  defiance  in 
the  face  of  night,  and  all  its  lurid  hor- 
rors burst  forth  like  a  gleam  from  hell, 
I  had  seen  Cherry— <seen  her  upon  the 
opposite  shore — betwixt  the  trailing, 
drooping,  weeping  willows,  upon  the 
long  dewy  slope  of  grass !  I  had  seen 
her  there,  rapt,  transfigured,  dying  I  By 
her  side  I  saw  Baimond  Letoile  stand- 
ing, the  meteor's  blue  fiame  dresdng  bia 
white  brow  with  an  aureola.  I  saw  him 
standing  there,  his  eyes  turned  upwards, 
a  smile  of  conscious  supernatural  power 
lighting  all  his  face,  while  his  figure 
was  magnified  and  seemed  exalting  it- 
self like  an  angel's  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight. 
And,  like  a  saint,  adoring,  face  pale, 
upturned,  glorified,  hands  clasped,  knees 
humbly  bent,  I  saw  Cherry,  a  votive  of- 
fering at  his  feet !  One  moment  I  saw 
them  thus,  and  then,  it  was  dreary  dark. 
One  moment — ^but  forever  I 

"  Cherry  I "  I  cried,  and  urged  the 
boat  on  till  the  water  foamed,  while  the 
Professor  per  force  sat  still,  and  old 
Nanny's  wailing  shouts  and  clappings 
followed  us  as  we  went. 

The  boat's  keel  grated,  and  I  sprang 
ashore,  bidding  the  Professor  tie  the 
boat  and  follow. 

Five  steps  up  the  slope,  and  through 
the  long  dewy  grass,  and  I  was  beside 
the  white,  kneeling  figure— the  figure 
in  pure  white  muslin  limp  witli  dew 
who  knelt  there,  hands  clasped  and 
face  upturned,  seraphic— the  figure  of 
Cherry,  kneeling  there,  alone !  kneeling 
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there,  alone,  and  gazing  upward  tow- 
ards the  comet  with  a  white  face  fa^ 
of  joy,  with  the  rapt  face  of  her  who 
sees  a  God  I  with  fading  eyes,  indeed, 
but  fiill  of  love  and  peace  !  Oh,  Cherry  l 
oh,  my  Cherry  I 

By  her  side  I  knelt  me  down,  there 
in  the  comet's  chilly  light,  and  she  knew 
me  with  that  smile  of  fading  sweetness, 
and  turned  her  face  to  mine,  whisper- 
ing, 

"  Kiss  me,  Bemie  1 " 

So  I  kissed  her  cold,  white  lips,  and 
she  heaved  a  little  sigh,  still  smiling 
towards  the  comet.  Then,  as  I  put 
my  arm  about  her  waist,  to  keep  her 
from  falling,  her  world-weary  head  sunk 


drooping  to  my  shoulder,  and  a  little 
shiver  ran  through  all  her  firame. 

"  He  will  know  me  in  Arcturus  1 " 
she  said,  and  so,  was  still. 

— "  Your  house  is  all  in  flames,"  said 
the  Professor,  coming  near  me.  "  You 
will  save  nothing,  Bernard." 

'*Hush!"  I  cried.  "Let  there  bo 
peace  1    She  sleeps ! " 

He  seized  Cherry's  limp  hand  quickly, 
then  gently  let  it  fall  again. 

"She  sleeps,  indeed,  my  poor  Ber- 
nard I    She  is  dead — quite  dead  I " 

— There  was  ardent  quest  for  Rai- 
mond  Letoile,  but  he  had  disappeared, 
nor  was  there  any  trace  of  him  discov- 
ered ever  after. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  OP   OUR  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Wb  hear  it  said  that  the  time  has 
come  for  American  literature  to  assume 
a  national  character,  and  to  begin  for 
itself  a  new  life  expressive  of  a  free 
spirit,  of  a  broader  idea  of  humanity, 
than  the  Old  World,  and  even  England, 
has  taught  us.  We  aie,  politically,  two 
nations  —  why  not  mentally?  Why 
should  we  continue  to  be  nourished  by 
the  bread  that  comes  over  the  sea  ?  We 
have  unreaped  fields  of  our  own  of  in- 
credible fertility.  And  we  have  already 
possessed  some  authors  who  have  pro- 
duced works  mainly  inspired  by  Ameri- 
can ideas,  society,  nature.  The  greatest 
works  and  triumphs  of  such  original 
writers  as  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Whit- 
tier,  are  drawn  directly  firom  American 
soil.  This  is  true,  and  we  heartily  re- 
joice in  the  fact ;  but  we  do  not  draw 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  America  can 
at  once  issue  a  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence in  thought,  and  set  up  a  new 
American  literature.  English  litera- 
ture is  a  slow-growing  tree.  Its  seed, 
brought  from  the  far  East,  was  sown 
long  ago  in  German  soil;  it  shot  its 
roots  under  the  sea  into  the  little 
island;  it  was  watered  with  the  tears 
of  the  Celt  and  the  blood  of  the  Sax- 
on; it  was  grafted  by  the  Norman 
sword  and  the  French  steel;  it  was 


tosse<l  by  the  winds  and  tempests  of 
revolutions ;  it  felt  the  quickening  heats 
of  the  Reformation;  its  fruits  were 
borne  over  the  ocean  into  distant  re- 
gions, and  they  have  sprung  up  among 
us.  The  old  stock  is  flourishing  here 
imdcr  brighter  suns  in  its  tender  and 
rapidly-growing  renewed  life.  We  can- 
not forget  this  if  we  would,  nor  would 
we  if  we  could. 

But  while  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
origin  of  English  literature,  and  while 
we  would  draw  continual  strength  and 
nourishment  from  those  original  springs, 
yet  we  do  also  recognize  the  possibility 
— and,  more  than  that,  the  hopefulness 
and  the  great  desirableness — of  the 
growth  of  a  true  American  literature. 
The  literature  of  the  English  language 
in  all  ages  has  been  characterized  by 
movement,  change,  "the  evolution  of 
new,  vigorous  life,  if  not  always  by 
actual  progress.  The  varied  and  com- 
posite nature  of  the  language  itself  has 
favored  this.  Coleridge  classified  Eng- 
lish literature  into  three  epochs :  firom 
Chaucer  to  Dryden,  from  Dryden  inclu- 
sive to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
In  estimating  the  characters  of  these 
epochs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance 
has  been  in  the  manner  of  a  rotation. 
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like  that  of  a  Tast  cyclone,  sweeping 
and  gathering  in  new  qualities  of  power 
as  it  progresses,  but  CTer  tnming  on  a 
moying  axis.  New  ages  of  thought  and 
elements  of  progress,  haying  one  or- 
ganic life,  yet  highly  dissimilar  in  their 
outward  aspects  and  manifestations, 
have  ever  been  characterized  by  great 
representative  minds,  such  as  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Wordsworth,  that 
have  formed  the  turning-points  in  the 
history  of  English  literature;  for  in 
them  have  reviyed  in  fresh  fbrms  the 
old  creative  power.  What  could  be 
more  unlike  than  'the  literature  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  or  the  age  of  Puritan  ascendancy 
in  England  and  that  of  the  Restoration  ? 
and  yet  there  were  great  writers  in  the 
lowest  and  least  creative  of  these  pe- 
riods. The  age  of  Swift,  Steele,  Addi- 
son, Defoe,  Pope,  was  no  puny  age ;  but 
yet,  what  was  it  compared  with  the 
epoch  that  produced  a  Bacon,  a  Hook- 
er, a  Shakespeare  ? 

And  a  greater  age  may  not  only  pre- 
cede, but  follow,  a  lesser ;  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  endlessly  recreative  pow- 
er in  English  literature.  It  is  the  litera- 
ture of  progress  and  free  ideas.  Unlike 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  have  reached 
their  culmination,  and  which  are  inca- 
pable of  the  least  change — or  even  the 
French,  which,  with  its  gravitating  ten- 
dency toward  Parisian  French,  and  its 
aversion  to  all  dialectic  freedom  and 
expansion,  seems  almost  to  have  come 
to  its  farthest  possible  limit  of  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  style,  but  thought — 
unlike  these,  we  ought  to  expect  that, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  we  might  say 
the  Anglo-American,  race,  advances  and 
assimilates  other  nations,  cultures,  and 
languages  to  its  own  civilization,  its 
language  will  continue  to  show  changes, 
to  acquire  new  forces,  to  enrich  its  treas- 
ures of  words  and  ideas,  and,  on  the 
whole,  to  gain  power  and  beauty  as  an 
instrument  of  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  race. 

In  regard  to  the  outlootc  of  modem 
literature,  while,  in  some  respects,  there 
is  a  decided  advancement,  yet  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  English  language  at  the 


present  day  has  lost  something  of  its 
old  spirit  and  strength ;  that  it  has  b^ 
come  more  fonnal  than  instFumental, 
more  of  the  character  of  At  end  than  a 
means.  The  language  of  writers  be- 
longing to  the  best  epochs— of  the  last 
half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  ex- 
ample—was a  plastic  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  writer;  he  regarded  less 
the  form  than  the  thought;  he  strore 
to  express  himself,  not  hide  himself  in 
language;  he  had  a  wul^  and  consid- 
ered himself  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  dressing  of  his  soul — ^his  )an« 
gnage ;  hence  the  spiritual  richness,  the 
laetea  ubertaSy  as  Quintdlian  calls  it,  of 
the  writing  of  that  period,  not  only  of 
the  greatest  writers,  but  of  the  lesser 
dramatists  and  the  later  writers,  such  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and,  above  all,  Milton  in  his  prose. 
Notwithstanding  the,  extravagant  mix- 
ture of  classical  words  and  Latinisms  in 
their  style,  those  writers  used  language 
as  primarily  subject  to  thought  And 
to  this  same  period,  or  circle,  of  the 
English  language, — ^in  which,  however 
fedse  the  thought  and  burdened  the 
style  with  learned  words  and  conceits, 
the  language  was  more  noble,  individ- 
ual, spiritual,  than  it  now  is, — to  this 
period,  such  original  writers  as  Bunyan, 
Swift,  Defoe,  belong.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  spicy,  the  winds  blow  free  and  bois- 
terous, and  there  is  bold  movement,  life, 
and  power. 

Another  marked  distinction  which 
may  be  mentioned  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  styles  is,  that,  in  the  older 
writers,  or  the  greatest  of  them,  the 
representative  quality — the  imagination 
— had  free  play,  which  gave  the  style 
its  creative  energy ;  while  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  or,  at  least,  the  last  half 
century  of  it,  more  peculiarly  represent* 
the  literature  of  knowledge ;  it  marks 
the  development  of  a  scientific  age ;  it 
is  a  critical  rather  than  a  creative  pe- 
riod; and  while  this  condition  brings 
with  it  some  positive  improvements  of 
style,  such  as  precision,  analytic  fineness, 
'  realness,  logical  method,  yet,  in  other 
respects,  the  language  loses  some  of  the 
great  qualities  of  the  former  period. 
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Bnck  IIS  rividness,  vJtul  beauty,  original- 
ity. Mr.  John  Stuart  Itlill  remukg — 
we  tliink  ratlicr  dogntatically — "  Nearly 
all  tlie  ihougklfi  wiiich  cun  be  reached 
by  fflere  etrenglh  of  original  facnlties, 
have  loDfT  since  been  arrived  at ;  and 
ori^nality,  in  any  liigli'  sense  of  the 
■word,  is  now  acarcely  ever  attained  Imt 
by  mind"  which  have  undergone  elabo- 
rate  discipline,  and  ore  deeply  veraed  in 
the  results  of  prerioua  thinking ;  and 
it  is  Hr.  jHaunce,  I  think,  who  hits  re- 
marked on  the  present  age,  that  its  moat 
original  thinkera  are  those  who  have 
known  mout  tlioroughly  what  has  been 
thought  by  thdr  prcdeceaaora ;  and  this 
will  always  henceforth  he  the  case." 

There  b,  howaver,  nt  the  present  day, 
in  some  departments  of  literature,  a 
great  gain  in  the  direction  of  a  richer 
HubjectJTity  of  thought.  This,  donbt- 
leaa,  we  owe  to  the  wonderful  analysis 
of  Qermany,  which  is  penetrating  and 
ioflacncing  all  kinds  of  literatm'e.  In- 
deed, Borne  of  the  aecond-rato  noTeis 
now,  and  those  written  by  women  (tho 

■  best  novels  we  have  ore  by  women), 
would  have  made  a  brilliant  reputation 
In  the  last  century.     They  could  not 

I  liare  been  written  in  the  last  centnry, 
A  deeper  consciousneBS  has  been  opened. 
Walter  Bcott,  with  his  peerless  snperior- 
ity  in  eyery  natural  and  objective  ele- 
ment, is  a  child,  compared  with  some 
modem  writers,  in  grasp  of  character, 
in  the  psychology  of  temper,  motive, 
and  action.  Novel-reading  is  the  corse 
of  this  nge ;  but  it  is  also,  in  fome 
nts  of  view,  a  power  of  instruction, 
I  even  of  good.  Love  of  fiction  is 
not  necessarily  the  love  of  what  is  false ; 
it  may  be  the  love  of  what  is  true,  or 
truer  than  the  common  reality.  It  may 
bo  a  derfre  to  satisfy  a  rt'sl  want,  or  a 
true  ideal  tliut  springs  from  the  deepest 
instincts  of  the  soul.  This  may  not  be 
&  pronounced  feeling  in  the  casa  of 
novel-road ers  genfrally,  especially  of 
the  yonnget  class,  who  read  only  for 
Kmusement  and  excitement ;  but  it  has 
its  influence  in  leading  many  to  read 
works  of  the  imapnation,  where  the  air 
is  keen,  where  the  sentiments  have  a 
dear  play,  and  nature  has  some  chance 


to  breathe  and  live.  Yet  this  can  be 
said  of  but  liiw  novels ;  foe  oflener  n 
totally /k7m  ideal  is  set  forth,  one  below 
instead  ofbeyond  the  true  one,  perhaps 
wholly  "earthiy,  sensual,  devilish."  A 
true  novel  ia  a  work  of  art,  and  mnst 
be  based  upon  truth ;  it  ia  something 
that  may  he  true,  if  it  is  not.  It  is  the 
heart's  beautiful  hope,  the  brave  strug- 
gle, the  victory  of  love  and  faith,  the 
golden,  unclouded  peace.  And  is  not 
this  sometimes  reallied  in  actual  life? 
Can  the  best  fiction  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten come  up  to  the  heroism,  sorrows, 
rewards,  and  joys  of  the  soul  itself? 
But  a  good  novel,  made  by  a  true  artist, 
who  has  studied  nature  with  the  intui- 
tion of  genius,  and  who  loves  man  and 
loves  God,  is  a  good  thing;  and  we 
need  not  go  to  the  Jean  Paul  Richtere, 
or  the  marvellously  sldlftil  but  subtly 
materialistic  Bert  hold  Auerbachs  of 
Germany,  for  such  ;  we  eon  find  them 
nearer  home.  Fiction  blossomed  lute 
in  England,  and  the  better  and  deeper 
tone  of  the  best  modem  form  of  this 
kind  of  literature  was  long  in  reaching 
its  present  perfection ;  in  which,  what 
once  belonged  to  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinct schools  of  humor,  morals,  romance, 
and  the  drama,  seem  now  to  be  all 
blended. 

In  altempting  to  say  a  word  charac- 
teristic of  the  fcattires  of  modem  Eng- 
lish poetry,  we  will  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Ruakiu  os  our  text,  "  Of 
modem  poetry,  keep  to  Scott,  Words- 
worHi,  Keats,  Crabbe,  Tennyson,  the 
two  Brownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Coventry  Patniore,  whose  '  Angel 
in  the  House '  is  the  most  finished  piece 
of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  wc 
possess  of  quiet,  modem  domestic  feel- 
ing; while  Mrs,  Browning's  'Aurora 
Leigh '  is,  as  fur  as  I  know,  the  greatest 
poem  the  century  has  produced  in  any 
language.  Ca^  C'oleridge  aside,  as 
sickly  and  naeless;  aud  Shelley,  as  shal- 
low and  verbose ;  and  Byron,  uotil  your 
taste  is  fully  fonned,  and  you  are  able 
to  discover  the  magnificence  in  blm 
from  the  wrong.  Nnrer  read  lad  «r 
romvwn  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry 
yoorseif;  (here  ia,  perhaps,  rather  too 
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much  than  too  little  in  the  world  al- 
ready.'' Some  sense  and  much  non- 
sense are  mixed  up  in  this  passage. 
Who,  forsooth,  will  obey  the  unquali- 
fied command  to  ''cast  Colerid^  at 
once  aside  ? "  While  some  of  his  poet- 
ry is  like  metrical  metaphysics,  his 
''  Ancient  Mariner  "  is 


"...  of  imaglxiAtion  all  compact.'* 

And  Shelley,  notwithstanding  his  blas- 
phemous ravings,  is  not  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  Mr.  Buskin's  dictum.  The 
spirit,  the  pneuma  of  poetry,  floats 
through  his  verses  as  through  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  It  is  the  rare 
and  indefinable  music  of  poetry.  The 
advice,  also,  to  stick  to  reflective  poetry 
und  to  avoid  the  drama,  sounds  strange- 
ly when  we  consider  that  the  English 
mind  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  that 
its  highest  poetic  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  dramatic  literature. 

But  the  suggestion  of  the  critic,  that 
"  one  should  never  read  bad  or  common 
poetry,^'  is  sound;  since  poor  poetry 
teaches  us  nothing,  while  it  desecrates 
the  noblest  of  our  mental  sensibilities, 
the  love  of  the  bcautifhl  and  the  true. 

Prose  deals  with  facts,  while  poetry 
deals  with  ideas  and  feelings,  the  mind's 
blossom  and  perfume,  the  rarest  and 
most  beauteous  thing  about  it.  If  not 
the  best,  then  poetry  is  worse  than  noth- 
ing— it  is  a  scentless  or  nauseous  weed. 

Prose,  indeed,  cares  more  for  the  fact 
than  the  form;  but  poetry  is  naught 
without  the  form;  and  Wordsworth 
himself,  whose  pet  theory  was  to  treat 
the  form  as  worthless  in  comparison  to 
the  truth  or  thought  which  it  enshrined, 
is  held  by  the  best  judges  to  owe  his 
chief  charm  to  the  wonderful  fitness, 
melody,  and  grace  of  his  diction.  Cole- 
ridge says:  ** Prose  is  words  in  their 
best  order,  while  poetry  is  the  best 
words  in  their  best  order."  Poor  poet- 
ry, therefore,  is  like  unripe  fruit,  nei- 
ther good  for  the  sight  or  taste. 

Poetry  is  the  choice  fruit  of  that 
power  of  the  mind  which  reproduces 
objects,  even  the  most  familiar,  in  such 
A  loving,  true,  and  yet  uncommon  light 
of  feeling^  as  to  awaken  universal  sym- 


pathy and  delight  It  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  sympathy  or  iner»> 
ly  sensuous  emotion,  but  of  noble  feel- 
ing, of  admirati6n,  j6y,  heroic  paadon, 
love,  or  of  unselfish  hatred,  indignar 
tioo,  sorrow.  The  poet,  dowered  with 
the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  soom,  the 
love  of  love,  awakes  these  paaaKonfl  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  or  read 
him ;  as  Tennyson's  best  poetzy  touches 
powerfully^  though  delicately,  the  purest 
springs  of  love,  loyalty,  duty,  sacrifice, 
the  hidden  life.  If  our  standard  or 
measure  of  a  man's  greatness  is  what 
we  ourselves  get  from  him  of  new  power 
and  suggestion,  then  Tennyson  is  a  great 
poet.  He  has  not  only  clothed  thought 
in  M  perfect  and  musiqal  forms  of  words 
as  any  poet  has  done,  but  he  has  had 
true  thought  springing  from  true  feel- 
ing. The  imagination,  roused  by  and 
reacting  upon  the  emotions,  is  the  chief 
£&ctor  of  such  noble  and  true  poetry. 
This  penetrating  quality  enters  into  the 
interior  of  things,  grasps  their  secret, 
creates  them  anew;  and  thus  we  call 
the  products  of  the  imagination,  froii}- 
or&r,  poetry — something  made.  It  is 
pure  invention.  It  does  not  copy,  but 
creates.  It  does  not  simply  recall,  or 
recollect,  but  re-presents — ^bodies  forth 
in  new  forms  the  subjects  of  its  per- 
ception, memory,  thought.  It  creates 
through  that  divine  power  which  seizes 
upon  the  universal  principles  of  things, 
and  which  awakens  universal  sympathy. 
It  works,  in  fact,  by  love,  **  holding  all 
things  by  the  heart."  By  this  sympa- 
thy the  poet  becomes  a  seer ;  and  if  he 
does  not  thus  see  the  interior  truth,  he  is 
no  poet,  and  had  better  doff  his  singing- 
robes  and  put  on  honest  broadcloth. 
The  poet  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, almost  prophetic;  not,  indeed, 
the  scientific  intelligence— for  he  sees 
m6re  by  the  intuition  of  feeling  than 
by  the  process  of  intelleetual  percep- 
tion and  analysis — but  rising  above  sci- 
ence, entering  into  the  invisible  heart 
of  things,  and  using  science  as  his  ser- 
vant Poetry  thus,  as  the  pure  product 
of  the  imagination,  calling  up  new  crea- 
tions out  of  the  old,  does  not  represent 
the  superficial  mind,  or  the  mere  simple 
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trath,  but  tlic  deeper  iDaight,  the  apirlt- 
nal  truth,  come  at  by  subtler  combina- 
tions and  by  pure  force  of  contempla- 
tion and  feeling. 

Now  judge  the  present  ago  by  tUcae 
standards,  and  who  are  the  poets  1 
Wbo  ipeiik  to  tho  uniTejxal  heart ! 
Who  put  fbrth  in  any  high  or  sustained 
degree  this  divine  creative  energy  of 
the  imaginatioD,  lilco  the  groat  ones  of 
the  past  ?  The  present  age  ia  not  to 
blaiuo  becouse  it  doea  not  produce  a 
Chancer,  a  Shakespeare,  a  ililton,  or 
because  its  intellectual  force  miiinly 
runs  in  other  and  more  practical  chan- 
nels. Wordsworth,  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  period,  has  but  jost  passed  away, 
and  the  world  can  afford  to  lire  upon 
the  fresh  productions  of  his  genius  for 
a  while  longer.  He  is  the  creator  of  a 
new  era.  This  has  been  called  the  Ten- 
nysonian  age,  but  it  is  more  truly  the 
Words ffortiiian  age,  of  poetry  ;  for  the 
reformation  in  the  right  direction,  wiiich 
was  begun  by  Cowper  and  Bums,  Words- 
Worth  pcrfucted,  bringing  into  poetry 
higher  elements  of  beauty.  He  intro- 
duced the  loTO  and  the  loving  study  of 
Nature,  freeing  poetry  Jrom  the  tyran- 
nical conTentionalily  of  a  former  pe- 
riod ;  and  once  more  poetry  went  forth 
into  the  fields,  climbed  the  mountains, 
breathed  tlie  pure  air  of  their  heathery 
summits,  and  became  the  playmate  of 
cloud,  rain,  lightning,  the  flowers,  ilie 
streams,  the  winds.  He  found  once 
more  the  fountain!)  of  life.  He  made 
poetry  the  language  of  common  life 
and  of  common  nature,  as  well  as  the 
instrument  of  thought  and  of  the  affec- 
tions. He  stooped  to  siug  the  humble 
daisy  of  the  meadowB, 

"  Tboa  nnnaiDiDins  oomniDnplficD 
Of  Katnn.  vilh  that  homalr  twee, 
And  ;et  vith  nnothing  ol  a  gr(u>r. 
TThkh  lore  mslcu  tat  Iheo.' 

And  he  touched  his  harp  to  strains  iu 
which  a  higher  spirit  than  nature  oioyed 
in  praise  of  Duty : 

'■And  tho  mwt  noctinit  hD.ivoiiei  lU»U(k  Ibw,  are 
tn^mitiToBi!." 

Tennyson  followed  in  the  tracic  of 
Wordsworth,  but  with  less  of  that  large 
vinon  which  reads  the  universe,  though 
with  a  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the 


human  heart.  Keata  was  a  rich  poet ; 
but  he,  too,  with  all  his  tropical  growth 
of  luxuriant  fancies,  was  but  a  frag- 
ment broken  off  from  the  mountain- 
jnass-of  Wordsworth.  Robert  Brown- 
ing has  apparently  struck  out  for  him- 
self an  independent  path  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  his  original  power  as 
a  poet  is  not  cufeebled  by  his  growing 
tendency  to  philosophy,  leaving  the 
sweet  familiar  paths  of  true  jioetry. 
Kothing  is  to  be  more  honored  than 
nietaphyfiics  in  their  right  place  ;  but, 
with  their  abstruse  conceptions,  ttctr 
place  is  surely  not  in  the  living  products 
of  poelry,  even  if  it  may  be  in  the 
studies  nnd  contemplations  of  the  poet. 

Some  of  the  younger  poets  of  the 
day,  as,  for  example,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clougb,  William  Morris  (wo  don't  men- 
tion Swinburne,  because  we  have  not 
read  him),  and,  in  some  respects,  Uat- 
tiiew  Arnold,  represent  a  peculiar  phase 
of  poetry — that  of  a  high  culture — 
wherein,  as  in  golden  channels  ofjstassic 
language,  deeper  and  bitterer  currents 
flow,  like  the  foaming  dark  wine  of  the 
vintage,  in  which  a  marked  and  pro- 
phetic though  oftcu  destructive  energy 
is  shown.  Tlio  bold  doubt,  the  vague, 
voluptuous  naturalism  of  sentiment,  the 
ironical  spirit  of  an  unsatisfied  thought, 
are  mingled  with  what  is  noble,  deli- 
cate, and  freshly  beauUftil.  PitfliUy 
and  wildly  breathes  the  music  from  the 
strings,  now  sweet,  now  haiah,  now  low, 
now  loud,  BOW  airs  from  heaven,  and 
now  wails  from  hell. 

William  Morris  is  assuredly  Ihe  most 
original  poet  whom  these  days  have 
seen,  if  not  also  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable.  Ho  sings  simply  be- 
cause he  loves  to  ang,  like  the  wood- 
thrush  in  the  deepening  shadows  of  the 
summer  even.  On  his  easily-sustained 
and  abounding  outflowings  of  song,  as 
if  they  came  from  an  eshauatless  source, 
the  mind  of  the  reader  floats  aa  do  birda 
of  calm  on  the  gently-heaving  deep, 
peaceful  because  calm.  lie  resembles 
Spenser  in  the  opulence  of  the  creative 
£(culty,  although  he  is  rightly  compared 
for  freahnesa  and  nature,  for  a  certain 
morning   light    of  purest    poetry,   to 
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Ohimeer.  But  why  does  he  sing  f  Dom 
he  ibg  "With  the  high  and  spizHoal  }ii^ 
tent  of  Spenaerf  Does  he  sow  eoeds 
of  healthy  life,  as  Ohancer  did,  iti  the 
heart  of  the  age?  Does  his  poe^,  like 
Tennyson's,  make  men  better,  strooger, 
purer  f  Bat  we  hare  the  eaiBest  hope 
that,  in  the  ftitore,  this  remaricable  and 
sweet  poet  will  derelop  higher  qualities 
and  a  nobler  and  truer  moral  purpose. 

The  age  needs  a  divine  ^ffia^tm  to 
purify  and  tone  it,  to  drire  from  it 
the  heavy,  obstructiTe  spirit  of  denial, 
which  is  always  barren  in  the  greatest 
literary  production,  and  to  bring  back 
again  hope,  lore,  awe,  Joy,  in  i^ch  Art 
can  alone  flourish,  and  even  for  any 
time  maintain  itself.  It  seems  as  if 
there  were  needed,  in  the  poetic  thou|^t 
of  Uie  age,  a  certain  robust  oljeotlTe 
strength,  a  simple  r^ose  on  the  ton 
things  of  nature  and  spirit,  and  less  of 
brittle  and  attenuated  sentiment.  Bet- 
ter the  old  bards  who  flung  forth  out 
of  th4r  burning  hearts  their  terrible . 
burdens  upon  corrupt  cities  and  na- 
tions, or  who  sang  of  mighty  wars  and 
bloody  battles,  rejoicing  in  the  stormy 
elements  of  r»al  life  and  passion,  than 
the  everlasting  wail  of  unrest  and  of 
self-consuming  distrust.  While  we  re- 
cognize the  rich  depth  and  new  intense 
interest  of  this  highly  intellectual  poet- 
ry, moving  almost  entirely  in  the  realm 
of  pure  thought,  yet  we  believe  the  ten- 
dency to  be  not  altogether  a  healthftil 
one,  and  we  fear  that  our  poets  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  living  fountains  of 
inspiration,  and  are  on  the  way  to  bar- 
renness and  disappointment. 

In  regard  more  especially  to  the  form 
that  modern  literature  has  taken,  there 
are  also  notable  changes  going  on ;  and 
since  the  character  of  the  age  and  its 
pursuits  are  reflected  with  exactness  in 
a  language  so  flexible  and  impression- 
able as  the  English,  and  since  every  age 
has  its  own  work  to  do  and  its  own 
position  to  take  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  duty,  should  we  not 
expect  to  flnd  some  element  in  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  the  times  f  In  the 
manner  of  speaking  and  writing  there 
are  signiflcant  indications  of  this  tmtiL 


The  vast  niCBital  activity  and  praeMML 
enfiigj  of  the  age  make  themsdvmflilt 
in  all  the  forma  of  qpeech,  Style  ia 
rapid.  Men  have  no  time  to  deal  ia 
lengthy  disoourse.  The  literature  that 
packs  much  in  a  small  space,  that  ia  the 
literature  that  sells— that  is  rwA;  and 
it  almost  aeona  a  question  whether  thoee 
will  be  numy  mora  extremely  bulky  and 
ehiborate  books,  or  whether  our  UtBK»- 
tore  win  not  oome  to  be  that  ol  tbe 
magarine  and  journal  exclusively;  end, 
indeed,  already  some  ai  the  beat  ae 
well  aa  the  worst  writing  we  have^  ia  to 
be  Ibund  in  the  new^apers ;  it  ia  good 
because  it  is  real,  practical,  condensed. 

The  late  war,  while  for  the  timebdiig 
it  extinguished  literature,  because  men 
had  something  of  more  importanoe  to 
do  than  even  to  write— the  war  sowed 
seed  potential  of  great  things  in  litersr 
ture.  It  ploughed  under  the  aurfiMNL 
It  freed  the  national  mind  fix)m  nanow, 
&lse,  and  oppressive  ideas,  and  intro- 
duced a  msjBly  spirit  into  all  dq^art- 
ments  of  literature.  Style  is  concentrar 
ted  and  invention  quickened.  Thought 
has  grown  bold,  and  the  sympathise  are 
widenied  and  flUed  with  a  new  spirit  of 
universal  hope.  One  of  the  obvious  faults 
of  style  however  which  this  new  state  of 
things  has  brought  with  it,  is  the  ten- 
dency to  a  sensational  writing ;  and  in 
the  very  mechsnism  of  style  itself,  in- 
stead of  the  calm  sweep  and  the  long, 
pliant,  and  rhythmical  sentences  of  the 
earlier  writers,  there  is  the  short,  q>as- 
modic,  and  inteijoctional  style,  each 
sentence  standing  by  itself,  and  thus, 
if  not  weighty,  proclaiming  its  own 
barrenness. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  speak  more 
comprehensively  of  the  false  tendencies 
of  mo/lem  literature,  we  would  say  that 
it  seems  to  be  losing  that  spiritual  cle- 
ment in  which  the  English  language 
has  always  been  rooted,  and  from  which 
it  has  drawn  its  vital  power.  It  is  be- 
coming too  much  the  language  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  of  the  heart,  keen- 
ly and  nervously  fine ;  and  it  has  less 
and  less  of  that  calmness  in  which 
there  ia  strength,  and  that  completeoesa 
which  always  comes  from  a  simple  and 
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liealthy  moral  tone.  It  fail»in  the  great 
quAlitiea  of  genialnesa  and  repose.  In 
many  BngliaU  and  American  writers 
who  ape  the  most  perverted  schools  of 
Germany  and  France,  how  little  do  we 
see  of  the  sweet,  wholesome  humor,  and 
the  hearty  and  sound  sentiment  of  the 
best  English  writers  and  humorists, 
such  as  Scott  and  Charles  Lamb,  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  to  this  ebb 
there  is  also  a  flow,  and  a  decided  im- 
proyement  in  many  re8X>ects.  The  lan- 
guage, as  a  whole,  wo  believe,  is  writ- 
ten and  spoken  with  more  significance 
and  force  than  Addison  wrote  and  spoke 
it.  It  is  true  that  Dryden,  Addison, 
Steele,  Pope,  and  the  writers  of  that 
age,  in  some  subordinate  qualities  im- 
proved the  language,  and  introduced 
an  easier,  more  purely  idiomatic  and 
graceful  style  than  the  cumbrous  or- 
namental diction  of  the  preceding  age ; 
but,  nevertheless,  for  models  in  tdl  the 
incomparably  higher  and  more  vital 
qualities  of  style,  the  present  day  goes 
back  of  Addison  and  his  period  to  a 
greater  age.  The  best  modem  English 
writers  have  come,  in  many  particulars, 
nearer  to  the  style  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  than 
the  Queen  Anne  writers,  or  any  of  the 
writers  of  the  last  century.  There  was 
not  a  writer  of  the  moral  vigor  and 
rugged  picturesque  beauty  of  Motley  in 
all  the  so-called  "Augustan  age"  of 
English  literature.  Where  can  be  found 
purer  English  than  in  the  sermons  of 
F.  W.  Newman,  or,  in  truth,  of  the 
brothers  Newman?  What  classic  ele- 
gance in  the  style  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  what  vitality  in  Charles  Eangs- 
ley,  what  magnificent  rhetoric  in  De 
Quincey,  what  strength  in  Carlyle  1  In 
fact,  every  body  now  writes  and  speaks 
stronger  and  better  English  than  those 
who  wrote  and  spoke  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  great  writers,  it  is  true,  were 
in  the  )>a8t,  but  the  great  number  of 
good  writers  and  speakers  will  be  in  the 
future. 

And  in  the  future  of  our  own  ooun- 
tK7f  what  may  we  not  look  for  as 
•denoe,  the  arts  of  l^gislajtore  and  gov- 


ernment, the  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  history, 
the  cultivation  of  the  sesthetical  arts, 
and  the  more  purely  literary  and  hu- 
mane training  of  the  mind  in  our  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  of  education, 
make  advance.  The  infiuences  of  a 
more  thorough  culture  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  seen  in  recent  American 
writers  upon  English  philology,  history, 
philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  criticism  of  art.  The  peculiar  and ' 
almost  novel  field  of  philosophic  criti- 
cal travel  has  nowhere  been  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  elegant  pages  of  Hil- 
lard^s  "  Italy,"  and  the  artistic,  lifelike 
sketches  of  such  writers  as  Story  and 
Howells.  That  such  books  are  written 
and  read,  shows  that  a  finer  spirit  is  be- 
ginning to  difiuse  itself  throughout  the 
national  mind,  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  this  culture  is  becoming  itself  more 
genuinely  national,  original,  and  home- 
bred— less  and  less  dependent  upon  for- 
eign infiuences  and  a  foreign  civilization. 
The  peculiar,  simplicity,  breadth,  and 
freshness  noticeable  already  in  American 
art,  will  doubtless  show  itself  in  Ameri- 
can literature — the  calm  consciousness 
of  strength,  the  loving  spirit  of  a  nation 
at  peace  with  itself  and  the  world— of 
a  nation  that  has  mastered  its  deadliest 
foes,  its  meanest  passions,  its  wrong, 
vanity,  pride,  hate. 

But  where  and  whence  is  the  ffreat 
poet  to  come,  for  whom  we  have  been 
so  long  and  anxiously  looking,  as  for 
some  marvellous  planetary  phenomenon 
that  wheels  into  vision  once  ift.  ages? 
If  such  a  one  come  at  all,  he  will  not 
be,  we  fancy,  a  star  in  the  East,  where 
many  planets  are  now  shining  in  serene 
splendor,  but  a  star  in  the  West.  The 
great  poet  of  our  country  will  spring  up 
somewhere  in  the  central  territories,  in 
some  one  of  those  beautiful  valleys  in 
the  neighborhood,  or,  perhaps,  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  skies  are  clearer,  n&ture 
larger,  life  freer,  more  sympathetic,  and 
more  national.  There  he  will  read  the 
scrolls  of  heavenly  wisdom  under  purer 
lightSi  and  in  the  heart  of  a  mightier 
and  younger  civilization.    Youth  and 
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hope  'will  be  his.  He  will  be  far  enough 
inland,  to  be  Continental,  to  be  cut  off 
from  Europe;  and,  it  may  be,  near 
enough  to  feel  something  of  the  air 
that  blows  from  the  old  original  sum- 


mits of  insfflration,  ftom  Asia,  from  the 
birthplace  of  the  race  and  of  song.  He 
win,  at  all  events,  be  a  tme  product  of 
American  soil,  American  ideas,  taiih^ 
and  aspiration. 


•♦• 
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THE  PLBASV&B  MONTH. 


Afi'er  Commeneement  Dick  made  up 
a  gay  party  for  his  new  yacht  the  Nau- 
tilus, which  sailed  from  Boston  for  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  Cuban  heiress  went,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  Sefior  Oredo,  and  Helena 
Maynard  went  also  as  one  of  the  brides- 
maids of  a  bridal  party.  Miss  Bella 
Prescott's  nominal  protector  was  .her 
brother  Dick,  but  her  escort  of  course 
was  Mr.  Paul  Mallane. 

The  real  history  of  that  pleasure  month 
off  the.  coast  of  Maine  cannot  be  written 
in  words ;  for  with  some  of  its  actors  it 
was  aU  lived  in  heart-throbs,  in  thrills  of 
joy,  in  deep  stabs  of  pain,  and  while  these 
must  be  lived  they  can  never  be  told. 
After  a  sunny  voyage  tlie  Nautilus  rested 
in  a  quiet  covo,  and  its  festal  party  re- 
treated to  a  summer  cottage  on  tiic  island 
open  for  guests.  But  this  was  only  a 
partial  retreat,  where  they  slept  and 
sometimes  eat, — their  holiday  was  spent 
in  the  open  air. 

They  fished  and  boated,  rode  and 
drove;  picnicked,  loitered,  and  rested, 
after  the  fashion  of  all  pleasure  pai*ties; 
and  in  the  sultry  July  nights  the  gentle- 
men swung  hammocks  from  the  trees 
and  went  to  sleep  under  the  stars.  The 
island  was  full  of  lovely  and  lonely 
haunts,  where  Nature  wrought  her  deli- 
cious alcliemies  alone,  and  only  her  voices 
were  heard. 

Her  crickets  piped  in  the  long  waving 
grasses;  her  birds  twittered  to  each 
other  from  their  solitary  boughs;  her 
waves  ran  up  and  talked  with  the  rust- 
ling sedge  and  pearly  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  and  there  were  none  to  molest  or 
to  make  them   afraid.     What  wonder 


that  beauty  and  youth,  that  love  and  ro- 
mance, discovered  these  unaccustomed 
haunts,  and  made  them  their  own! 

What  roads  were  those  runniog 
through  cool  forests,  bordered  by  broad 
beds  of  fragrant  fern,  walled  and  fes- 
tooned with  wild  vines,  roofed  with 
panoplies  of  interlacing  leaves  through 
which  the  midsummer  sunshine  twinkled 
in  stars  I  And  what  paths  were  those 
winding  through  groves  of  cedar  and 
sprnce  and  pine,  ending  at  last  on  the 
sheltered  beach, where  you  might  sit  and 
rest  while  the  waves  of  the  ocean  played 
with  the  shells  at  your  feet.  I  must 
believe  that  God  meant  such  a  spot  as 
this  for  love  and  rest,  and  for  that  serene 
content  which  is  the  fulness  of  peace. 
But  since  sin  has  come  into  His  world, 
wherever  His  creatures  go,  goes  also  dis- 
content, unrest,  and  that  mighty  yearn- 
ing of  the  heart  for  what  is  not,  and  for 
what  cannot  be,  which  so  often  destroys 
the  satisfaction  of  all  present  possession. 

Thus,  excepting  the  newly  -  married 
pair,  who  were  thoroughly  in  love  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  each  other's  society, 
it  is  doubtful  if  in  all  Dick  Prescott's  gay 
party  there  was  one  who  at  heart  was 
perfectly  satisfied  and  happy.  AVhere 
half  a  dozen  human  beings  meet  and 
mingle,  and  the  give-and-take  of  society 
is  going  on,  it  is  curious  and  ofteu  sad  to 
watch  the  subtle  forces  which  move 
them ;  the  secret  passions  whicfi  draw 
them  together,  and  drive  them  asunder ; 
which  make  them  love  and  hale,  mis- 
judge and  wrong,  bless  and  destroy  each 
other  I 

Dick  and  his  Cuban  heiress  were 
probably  the  best  contented  of  the  com- 
pany.    For  he  had  Delora  entirely  to 
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bimself,  and  although  she  did  not  care 
a  fig  for  him,  she  was  too  indolent  to 
trouble  herself  about  any  body  else.  In 
a  sort  of  a  sleepy  way  she  admired  the 
Selior  Malane,  bnt  it  did  not  annoy  her 
at  all  to  see  him  constantly  by  the  side 
of  another,  while  her  own  cavalier  ser- 
vante  was  so  exclasiyely  devoted,  that  he 
anticipated  all  her  desires,  and  saved  her 
the  exertion  of  thinking  at  all.  Thns 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  e^joy;  to 
drink  in  all  light  and  warmth,  2ML  odor 
and  sound  through  her  Inxurious  senses. 
Her  most  positive  emotion  was  manifest- 
ed when  the  wind  swept  cool  from  the 
sea ;  then  she  would  shudder  in  her  thick 
wrappings  of  India  shawls,  and  wonder 
*^how  people  cmld  live  so  near  the 
North  pole."  Her  brother,  the  Selior, 
was  not  quite  as  content.  This  dark 
Don  had  conceived  a  positive  admiration 
for  the  white  beauty  of  the  Massachu- 
setts blonde ;  her  vivacity  was  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  his  own  heaviness,  and 
charmed  him  exceedingly. 

Paul,  who  was  in  no  way  oblivious  to 
the  Cuban^s  admiration,  redoubled  his 
own  attentions  through  sheer  rivalry; 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  con- 
ferred at  least  half  of  them  upon  Helena 
Maynard. 

But  as  he  graphically  expressed  it, 
"  with  that  confounded  Spaniard  always 
about,"  Miss  Prescott  received  his  almost 
exclusive  devotion,  and  Helena  Maynard 
and  Selior  Ovedo  were  left  to  make  the 
most  of  each  other.  The  latter  was  not 
devoid  of  a  latent  admiration  for  her 
Oleopatra-like  beauty,  which  might  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  if  she  had  taken 
the  slightest  pains  to  please  him,  which 
she  did  not  do.  Helena  had  devoted 
years  to  flirting  and  was  tired  of  it,  and 
now  the  real  passion  in  her  heart  ad- 
mitted of  no  room  for  pastime. 

Besides,  the  Don  was  heavy  and  slow 
both  in  thought  and  movement,  with  a 
positive  preponderance  of  the  senses  in 
his  organism;  just  the  style  of  man 
which  she  did  not  admire.  Helena, 
though  a  belle,  was  also  a  Blue,  and  was 
much  vainer  of  her  intellect  than  of  her 
beauty.  Tetthe  mental  cleyemess  on 
which  she  prided  herself  was  that  por- 
VOL.  V. — 4:3 


tion  of  her  being  to  which  Sefior  Ovedo 
was  perfectly  oblivious.  He  could  ap- 
preciate mirth  and  vivacity  like  Miss 
Prescott's ;  but  real  intellectual  acumen 
in  a  woman  was  a  power  of  which  the 
Selior  had  no  comprehension.  Thus 
the  finest  quality  of  a  Boston  belle 
was  all  lost  upon  the  dull  Don.  Miss 
Maynard  had  the  mortification  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  man  who  escorted  her, 
could  only  regard  her  as  a  fine  animal  te 
admire  or  as  a  pretty  toy  to  entertain  him. 
Her  most  brilliant  repartees  quickened 
in  him  no  like  response ;  the  little  glan- 
cing arrows  of  her  wit  fiew  all  about  him 
— yet  he  did  not  seem  to  see,  much  less 
to  feel  them,  although  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  he  saw  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness the  saucy  curls  dancing  under  Bella 
Prescott's  little  hat.  It  was  very  aggra- 
vating to  be  doomed  to  such  a  compan- 
ion, even  if  he  were  a  rich  and  high-bom 
Don — ^while  she  saw  constantly  before 
her  eyes,  wasting  his  brightness  on  "  that 
silly  Bell  Prescott,"  a  young  man  whom 
she  admired,  yes,  much  more  than  ad- 
mired, although  he  advanced  many  law- 
less ideas,  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
New  Testament  miracles. 

The  charming  discussions  which  she 
had  anticipated  with  him,  which  her 
imagination  had  presented  to  her  bo 
many  times  with  all  the  poetic  acces- 
sories of  summer  woods,  and  of  the  sigh- 
ing sea  blending  with  gentle  tones  and 
tender  looks  and  soft  silences,  did  not 
take  place.  In  these  discussions  the 
young  lady  had  intended  to  have  taken 
very  orthodox  grounds  against  Paul's 
Spinoza.  Paul  was  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  her  for  his  religious  unbelief. 
It  was  very  becoming  to  a  clever  young 
man  to  be  sceptical ;  it  indicated  an  orig- 
inal and  investigating  mind ;  but  she  as 
a  woman  must  of  course  believe  in  the 
Bible.  Besides  being  safer,  it  was  much 
pleaaanter  to  do  so ;  it  enabled  her  to  be 
in  one  sense  a  missionary  and  a  defender 
of  the  Faith  to  this  erring  youth,  wh« 
was  audacious  enough  to  question  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  But  contrary  to 
all  her  expectations  Helena  found  very 
alight  opportunity  for  setting  Paul  right 
in  the  Ohristian  faith.    Purposely  he 
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Beemed  to  keep  himself  remote  from  her. 
Yet  not  a  day  passed  hat  she  witnessed 
some  act  of  his  which  seemed  more  than 
she  could  hear.  lie  and  Miss  Bella  had 
a  fashion  of  separating  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  party,  and  of  wandoriDg  away 
hy  themselves.  Often,  some  unexpected 
turn  in  the  road  hrought  the  Don  and 
Helena  into  the  presence  of  this  devoted 
pair,  and  a  pang  like  a  stah  would  strike 
through  her  heart  when  she  heheld  the 
fair  hair  of  her  rival  crowned  with 
flowers  hy  the  hands  which  she  loved. 
Or  when  she  saw  the  eyes  whose  mean- 
ing looks  were  so  dear  to  her,  turned 
upon  the  trivial  face  hefore  her  in  appar- 
ent unconsciousness  of  her  presence, 
something  very  like  hate  swelled  in  her 
hreast  toward  the  aggravating  creature 
who  had  come  hetween  her  and  her  su- 
preme joy.  How  keenly  she  felt  this 
hate  one  day  when  Bell  called  out  in  a 
tone  of  tantalizing  sweetness :  "  O 
Helena  I  see  these  lovely  wild  flowers 
which  Mr.  Mallane  has  gathered  for  me  I 
Do  take  enough  for  a  houquet  1^' 

Any  casual  observer  seeing  Don  Ovedo 
and  Helena  Maynard  cantering  side  by 
side  through  those  wooded  roads  would 
have  thought  them  a  perfectly  stylish  and 
satisfied  pair.  The  light  laugh  that  came 
back  on  the  breeze,  which  each  heard 
so  distinctly,  seemed  in  no  way  to  break 
the  tenor  of  their  talk  or  to  arrest  their 
attention.  Yet  each  heard  it  with  a  start- 
ling distinctness;  and  as  they  listened, 
each  became  more  assiduously  polite  to 
the  other,  from  tlie  very  consciousness 
one  felt  that  he  longed  to  go  in  search 
of  that  gay  laugh,  indeed  that  he  was  de- 
frauded by  its  being  bestowed  upon  an- 
other ;  and  the  consciousness  the  other 
felt  that  she  hated  it,  with  an  almost  ir- 
resistible impulse  to  rush  on  and  take 
the  place  which  she  felt  was  her  own 
beside  Paul  Mallane.  Yet  to  a  super- 
ficial glance  they  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented, and  were  probably  as  well  satis- 
fied with  each  other  as  most  people  are 
who  get  together  in  this  world. 

At  last  there  came  to  Helena  a  mo- 
ment of  triumph  to  set  against  her  long 
days  of  waiting  and  disappointment 
One  evening,  the  last  before  they  went 


away,  Paul  asked  her  to  walk  on  tho 
beach.  They  walked  slowly  down  the 
path  winding  through  the  fir-balsamg, 
and  Miss  Prescott,  sitting  on  the  veran- 
da, watched  them  as  they  wont  with  no 
slight  vexation  of  heart.  Sellor  Ovedo 
was  by  her  side,  and  his  heavy  counte- 
nance wore  an  unwonted  degree  of  illu- 
mination at  the  unusual  prospect  of  a 
t^te-d-tfite  free  from  the  presence  of  the 
handsome  Paul. 

The  band  on  the  lawn  were  playing 
the  sweetest  airs  in  II  Trovatore,  yet  the 
pretty  blonde  neither  looked  on  her  de- 
voted cavalier,  nor  listened  to  her  favor- 
ite music.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
pout  on  her  childish  lips,  nor  the  look  in 
her  twinkling  eyes,  fixed  for  once,  as  they 
followed  the  two  figures,  now  lost,  now 
visible  amid  the  trees,  as  they  went 
slowly  on  toward  the  sea. 

She  knew  it  was  said  in  their  party 
that  she  and  Paul  Mallane  were  '<a 
match,''  and  hitherto  appearances  had 
been  very  positively  in  favor  of  such  a 
supposition.  This  young  lady  had  taken 
great  delight  in  making  the  most  of  these 
appearances,  yet  in  her  secret  heart  she 
by  no  means  felt  sure  of  her  conquest. 

With  all  Paul's  attentions  she  still  felt 
dissatisfied.  She  knew  that  he  had  one 
sort  of  admiration  for  her  ;  knew  there 
were  moments  when  she  almost  en- 
thralled him;  yet  what  came  of  it  all! 
She  never  folt  sure  of  her  power.  In 
the  very  midst  of  her  spells  did  he  not 
seem  to  slip  far  away,  as  if  thinking  of 
some  one  afar  off?  She  knew  that  he 
had  some  positive  motive  for  paying  her 
so  much  attention,  as  she  had  hers  in  re- 
ceiving it.  What  was  it  ?  He  was  her 
admirer  certainly,  but  not  her  lover. 
Bell  knew  this  certainly  also,  although 
she  would  not  have  owned  it  to  any  one 
else  in  the  world  but  herself. 

All  this  uncertainty  concerning  her 
own  relation  to  Paul  made  her  watchful 
and  even  suspicious  of  the  slightest  at- 
tention which  he  paid  to  another. 

"  What  u  there  between  him  and  He- 
lena? "  she  solDoquized,  as  her  eyes  still 
followed  the  receding  figures. 

"There  ia  something.  If  he  were  to 
deny  it  forever,  I  should  not  believe  him. 
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I  know  he  told  me  this  very  morning  that 
8he  is  not  his  style.  But  what  of  that? 
Why  do  they  look  so  conscious  whenever 
they  meet,  especially  she  ?  What  a  look 
she  gave  me,  to  he  sure,  the  other  day 
when  I  asked  her  to  take  some  of  my 
flowers  I  I  knew  that  she  would  not 
touch  one,  unless  to  tear  it  to  pieces  the 
moment  she  was  out  of  sight.  For  an 
instant  she  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to 
tear  me.  It  was  delightful.  I  love  to 
torment  her.  Helena  has  queened  it 
long  enough.  It  is  time  that  she  should 
see  somehody  else  admired  hesides  her- 
self. Why,  she  is  twenty-five  I  I  hadn't 
long  dresses  on  w^hen  she  came  so  near 
killing  Dukehart.  I  remember  Dick  tell- 
ing about  it,  when  I  was  home  at  vaca- 
tion, and  of  thinking  how  splendid  it 
must  be  to  have  a  very  handsome  man 
frantically  in  love  with  one.  And  I  re- 
member, too,  how  long  it  seemed  before 
I  should  be  through  school  and  have  my 
chance.  Well,  it  has  come  at  last.  And 
I  intend  to  make  the  most  of  appearances. 
I  will  have  so  much  compensation  for 
the  real  fact  that  my  knight  is  not  half 
60  much  in  love  with  me  as  he  seems. 
I  will  teaze  Helena  every  chance  I  get. 
I  will  have  that  consolation — no  very 
satisfactory  one,  if  I  am  to  see  them  very 
often  walking  in  this  style.  I'll  pay  you 
for  this,  mon  prince^  some  day." 

"  Setlor,  will  you  walk  with  me  on  the 
beach?  See,  it  is  a  perfectly  lovely 
evening ! "  she  asked  in  a  pleading  tone, 
as  if  a  walk  on  the  beach  had  been  the 
one  subject  of  her  desire  and  of  her  medi- 
tation. 

Nothing  save  a  promise  to  become  his 
wife  could  have  made  Setlor  Ovedo  so 
happy  as  this  unexpected  request.  It 
brightened  his  face  wonderfully,  and  all 
the  more  that  a  moment  since  he  had 
stood  beside  her  perfectly  disconsolate, 
because  he  could  think  of  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  or  do  that  would  make  the 
pouting  blonde  look  less  discontented. 


TBB  FLDITATXOX. 


By  this  time  Paul  and  Helena  were 
slowly  walking  up  and  down  the  beach. 
Tha  scarlet  fires  of  sunset  had  gone  ant 
upon  tlie  sea^  and  lorely  twilight  pop- 


ples ran  along  the  waves,  that  plashed 
with  a  cool,  soughing  sound  against  the 
warm  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  shore. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Helena 
had  been  alone  with  Paul  since  their 
coming  to  the  island,  and  they  were  to 
go  away  to-morrow  1  She  realized  it 
all,  as  she  looked  down  at  the  Nautilus 
still  resting  in  the  cove  below. 

She  fancied  already  that  there  was 
something  of  expectancy  and  of  eager- 
ness in  its  gay  streamers  as  they  rippled 
out  to  meet  the  home-sailing  breeze. 
Then  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  beau- 
tiful excursion  which  she  had  dreamed 
so  vainly  would  give  her  heart  not  only 
rest,  but  certain  joy  1 

The  perfect  days  and  nights  had 
m^ked  her  with  their  peace.  They 
were  burdened  with  their  own  content ; 
while  she,  she  was  unrest  itself,  in  her 
passionate  longing  for  the  love  which 
she  did  not  possess.  She  had  trifled 
with  plenty  of  hearts;  she  had  even 
trampled  on  them,  not  maliciously,  but 
heedlessly,  even  cruelly,  because  she  did 
not  care,  and  because  her  own  time  to 
love  had  not  come.  But  she  know  all 
about  it ;  she  felt  it  now,  that  exquis- 
ite torture  of  spirit,  bom  of  the  neg- 
lect or  the  indifference  of  the  one  loved 
best. 

For,  mortifying  as  it  was  to  her  pride, 
cruel  as  it  was  to  her  love,  there  was  no 
evading  or  forgetting  the  fact  that  he 
had  neglected  her ;  indeed,  at  times  had 
seemed  studiously  oblivious  of  her  ex- 
istence. She  could  not  forget  this,  al- 
though now  he  stood  by  her  side,  and 
talked  with  all  his  old-time  familiarity 
and  interest,  just  as  if  he  had  conversed 
with  her  every  day  since  their  coming 
in  the  same  manner.  Every  word  that 
he  spoke  only  made  her  more  keenly 
conscious  of  the  companionship  that 
she  had  missed ;  and  they  were  to  go 
to-morrow  I  She  could  not  forget  this. 
And  as  she  looked  again  toward  the 
Nautilus,  she  saw  him  already  prome- 
nading the  little  deck,  with  Bella  Pres- 
cott  by  his  side,  and  she  once  more 
playing  the  farce  which  had  grown  to 
be  so  pitifbl— that  of  appearing  gay 
and  happy  with  the  Don.   She  had  sue- 
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ceeded,  she  knew,  and  liad  bidden  her 
torture  from  all  eyes  but  bis.  She  did 
not  wisb  to  bide  it  from  bim ;  she  want- 
ed bim  to  know  tbat  sbe  suffered  for 
bis  sake.  Sbe  would  not  bumiliate  ber- 
self  before  tbe  world,  for  sbe  was  a 
proud  woman ;  but  tbe  proudest  wom- 
an is  bumble  witb  tbe  man  wbom  sbe 
loves.  In  proportion  as  sbe  prized  ber 
love  as  a  very  bigb  gift,  wbicb  many 
bad  fruitlessly  sougbt  to  win,  sbe  took 
pleasure  in  making  bim  realize  tbat  sbe 
bad  witbbeld  it  from  all  others,  tbat 
she  might  lavish  it  wholly  upon  bim  I 
She  was  one  of  those  exceptional  wom- 
en, by  no  means  the  most  sensitive  nor 
the  most  delicate-natured,  yet  romantic 
and  passionate  women,  who  do  not  wait 
to  surrender  their  hearts  in  coy  return 
to  man's  long  wooing,  but  who  choose 
rather  the  bliss  to  give  them  up  un- 
claimed. She  felt  no  maidenly  shame 
that  a  man  who  had  never  positively 
sought  her  love,  still  should  know  that 
she  loved  bim  with  all  fervor  and  pas- 
sion. She  gloried  in  the  thought  that 
to  him  she  gave  ber  love:  "As  God 
gives  light  aside  from  merit  or  from 
prayer." 

Yet,  in  proportion  as  she  compared 
the  gifts  which  she  lavished  upon  him, 
with  the  scanty  measure  doled  out  to 
her  in  return,  she  suffered. 

As  she  looked  toward  the  Nautilus, 
Paul  saw  where  her  eyes  rested,  and 
divined  their  meaning,  yet  he  asked  : 

"  Why  look  so  sad,  Helena  ? " 

"  How  can  I  look  otherwise,  Paul  ?  " 
she  answered,  "  when  I  remember  that, 
to-morrow,  the  Nautilus  will  carry  us 
from  this  lovely  spot,  and  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  you  have  walked  with 
me,  and  must  be  the  last  ?  Why  have 
you  neglected  me  so  utterly?  As  a 
friend,  how  could  you  treat  me  so  un- 
kindly ? " 

Something  like  compunction  rose  up 
in  Paul  as  he  felt  the  real  pain  which 
vibrated  through  her  voice.  But  the 
haughtiest  woman,  when  she  makes  a 
man  conscious  that  she  is  dependent 
upon  him  for  happiness,  makes  bim  feel 
also  that  he  is  ber  master,  and  in  so 
much  she  loses  something  of  ber  finest 


power — ^tbe  power  which  makes  tbe  un- 
accepted lover  seek  a  woman's  love  aa 
the  supreme  object  of  bis  desire,  if  only 
because  it  seems  remote  and  almost  un- 
attainable. 

Paul  was  man  enough  to  know  and 
to  accept  bis  advantage,  and  answered 
her  accordingly  in  a  wise,  superior 
voice : 

"Helena,  you  are  too  dear  a  friend 
for  me  to  treat  unkindly.  I  have  only 
taken  that  course  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  wiser.  You  know,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  our  happiness  that  we  should 
be  much  together.  Your  feelings  nm 
too  deep  to  admit  of  the  surfisM^  inter- 
course of  society,  at  least  witb  me.  You 
know,  when  together,  you  and  I  always 
fall  upon  the  most  serious  themes.  If 
we  begin  away  out  in  the  universal,  we 
always  end  in  the  personal.  And  your 
emotions  are  so  absorbing,  so  magnetic 
— I  may  say,  so  tragic — they  affect  me 
very  much ;  indeed,  they  wear  upon  me, 
and  upon  yourself,  and  you  know  we 
came  here  for  rest  and  recreation.  Do 
you  know,  I  thought  Don  Ovedo  a  god- 
send to  you.  He  is  too  sluggish  to  rouse 
in  you  any  emotion  whatever,  so  your 
whole  nature  has  had  a  chance  to 
rest." 

"  Rest  I "  Helena  did  not  finish  tbe 
sentence.  A  fine  ripple  of  scorn  ran 
along  her  scarlet  lips,  which  would 
have  broken  into  brilliant  sarcasm  if 
any  one  else  had  spoken  thus  to  ber. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  most  pain- 
ful anxiety  in  face  and  tone  when  sbe 
spoke  again,  and  asked : 

"Tell  me  the  simple  truth,  Paul: 
what  is  there  between  you  and  Bella 
Prescott  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

"  You  are  vot  engaged  to  her  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Shall  you  propose  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  decided  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  love  ber  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not  love  her." 

"Then,  if  she  is  only  a  friend,  no 
more  to  you  than  I  am,  why  are  you 
hovering  about  ber  continually  t  Why 
do  you  pay  ber  every  attention,  while 
you  neglect  me  altogether?    She  does 
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not,  she  is  not  capable  of  loving  you  as 
I  do,  Paul." 

*'  I  know  that,  Helena,  and  I  don^t 
want  her  to  love  me  a$  you  do.  It 
would  oppress  and  torment  me,  if  she 
did.  You  know  you  have  grown  to  be 
exacting  and  melancholy.  Bell  is  bright 
and  amusing,  and  makes  me  forget  un- 
pleasant things.  Your  feelings  have  be- 
come BO  intense,  that  now  you  upbraid 
me  whenever  we  are  alone.  When  shared 
with  others,  I  enjoy  your  society  as  much 
as  I  ever  did;  but  I  have  spared  my- 
self all  tete-drtetea — acting  on  the  rule 
I  adopted  long  ago,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  every  thing  disagree- 
able." 

Helena  made  no  reply.  But,  as  she 
looked  on  him,  her  memory  reached 
back  over  their  years  of  acquaintance, 
and  took  up  a  few  of  the  numberless 
looks  and  words  and  deeds  by  which 
Paul  Mallane  at  the  first  made  him- 
self attractive,  then  necessary,  and, 
at  last,  infinitely  dear  to  her.  She 
could  not  forget  that,  when  her  heart 
was  free,  and  she  ruled  a  queen  in  her 
little  realm,  happy  in  the  devotion  of 
her  willing  subjects,  that  this  young 
law-student,  whose  only  prestige  was 
his  fine  person  and  showy  talents,  look- 
ed up  and  made  her  preference  the  ob- 
ject of  his  special  pursuit  And  for 
what  ?  Was  it  that,  after  he  had  made 
the  attentions  of  other  men  seem  to 
her  insipid  and  spiritless— after  he  had 
won  her  heart,  and  he  knew  it — ^that 
he  might  neglect  her  for  a  girl  as  tri- 
fling as  she  was  pretty  ? 

True,  he  had  never  told  her  that  he 
loved  her.  No,  he  had  studiously  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind  the  fact  that  he 
was  only  her  friend.  Then  why  had 
he  taken  the  course  and  exerted  just 
the  influence  which  he,  with  his  psy- 
chical knowledge,  must  have  known 
would  cause  her  to  love  him?  And 
now  that  she  did  love  him,  her  love 
was  only  irksome;  it  fretted  and  an- 
noyed him  I  She  had  ceased  to  be  the 
merely  brilliant  companion,  and  he  had 
fofBaken  her  because  he  wished  only  to 
be  entertained  1  She  would  give  her 
whole  life  to  him,  and  he— he  was  not 


willing  to  share  with  her  one  unhappy 
moment. 

All  this  thought  and  emotion  rushed 
through  her  brain  and  heart  in  conflict- 
ing tumult,  and  would  have  found  ut- 
terance in  burning  words,  only  love 
made  this  high-strung  creature  timid. 
If  she  spoke  at  all,  she  knew  how  pas- 
sionate would  be  her  reproaches,  and 
she  saw  before  her  a  man  who  would 
not  hear  them.  No,  at  the  very  first 
utterance  he  might  rush  from  her  pres- 
ence ;  and  only  to  stand  so  near  him, 
and  to  gaze  on  him,  sent  a  tiembling 
delight  quivering  through  all  her  pain. 
She  looked  on  him  as  Yenus  might  have 
looked  on  Adonis. 

The  moon,  just  coming  up  from  the 
ocean,  threw  a  shifting  bridge  of  fiame 
across  the  waves  to  their  feet. 

The  air  was  full  of  shimmering  radi- 
ance, and  as  it  fell  on  Paul,  it  enveloped 
him  in  a  halo  which  at  once  bright^ed 
and  spiritualized  his  beauty.  There 
was  nothing  effeminate  in  it.  It  was 
the  beauty  of  rare  statme  and  of  sym- 
metrical form.  All  the  alluring  charms 
of  color  trembled  in  the  warm  tints, 
contrasting  and  blending  on  lip  and 
cheek,  in  the  bearded  bloom  and  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  his  waving  hair.  In- 
tellect, passion,  and  youth  looked  to- 
gether from  his  eyes.  As  he  gazed 
on  Helena,  unmistakable  admiration 
brightened  his  whole  erpression,  but 
not  a  ray  of  love  kindled  in  its  light. 
The  same  subdued  atmosphere  which 
spiritualized  his  beauty,  softened  hera^ 
refining  an  outline  which,  in  the  coarser 
daylight,  all  lovers  of  a  spirituelle  loveli- 
ness would  have  called  too  strongly  pro- 
nounced and  positive. 

Paul  thought  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  beautiful  before — and  he 
never  had.  He  had  never  beheld  her 
through  such  a  radiance,  nor  seen  her 
when  her  whole  being  was  moved  with 
emotion  and  passion,  and  all  for  him ! 

The  hood  of  the  scarlet  cloak  which 
she  had  thrown  over  her  white  robe,  had 
fallen  fh>m  her  head,  loosening  the  jetty 
bands,  which  now  rippled  about  cheek 
and  throat  The  passion  in  her  heart 
had  given  a    U:h  bloom  to  her  olive 
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cheeks,  and  an  intenser  glow  to  eyes  in 
which  there  seemed  always  to  bum  a 
half-smothered  flame.  There  was  every 
thing  to  move  him — the  breathing  sweU 
with  which  the  scarlet  mantle  rose  and 
fell ;  the  dimpled  hand  which  held  it 
across  her  bosom;  the  Circean  face 
turned  up  to  his.  As  he  looked,  he 
/felt  a  sense  of  oppression.  Something 
in  her  seemed  almost  to  stifle  him,  like 
the  over-burdened  atmosphere  of  a  mid- 
summer noon.  She  increased  his  own 
unrest,  because  he  found  in  her  the 
same  qualities  which  already  existed  to 
excess  in  himself.  She  could  influence, 
she  could  oppress  him ;  she  could  never 
soothe  him,  nor  give  him  peace. 

Yet  she  made  a  glorious  picture, 
standing  there  in  the  moonlight  beside 
the  sea  1  And  all  this  love  and  passion 
was  for  him !  He  could  not  forget  this. 
He  did  not  love  her ;  but  he  was  a  man, 
and  no  man  is  ever  insensible  to  the  de- 
licious flattery  of  a  beautiful  woman's 
love,  even  if  he  does  not  love  her  in 
return.  The  very  thought,  "  She  loves 
me,"  makes  him  unconsciously  tender. 
As  Paul  looked  into  those  brooding 
eyes,  with  their  burden  of  unshed  tears, 
he  experienced  a  sensation  half  regret, 
half  delight,  that  this  impassioned  crea- 
ture, who  had  triumphed  over  so  many 
men,  was  now  sufiering  all  this  torture 
of  love  for  him  I  "  For  me  I  "  he 
thought,  as  he  felt  once  more  the  con- 
sciousness so  delightful  to  him,  that  he 
was  gifted  with  an  inherent  power  over 
women  of  the  higher  type.  He  was 
man  enough  and  weak  enough  to  be 
ambitious  for  this  power,  and  vain 
when  he  had  won  it.  It  was  very  flat- 
tering, this  picture  before  him.  Vanity 
and  sense  were  satisfied.  When  he 
spoke  again,  all  loftiness  had  vanished 
from  his  voice.  It  was  low  and  tender, 
as  he  said : 

"  Helena,  if  you  could  know  how  dear 
you  are  to  me,  how  sincerely  I  desire  to 
see  you  happy,  you  would  never  allow 
any  seeming  neglect  to  trouble  you.  It 
is  not  because  I  do  not  care  for  you,  but 
because  you  have  such  power  over  me, 
that  I  do  not  trust  myself  with  you 
oftener.    You  know  why  it  is ;  we  are 


too  much  alike.  We  might  lore  each 
other  passionately,  but  it  would  always 
be  a  troubled,  maddening  love.  Nei- 
ther can  give  the  repose  which  the  other 
craves.  Yet  you  Jenow  you  are  more  to 
me  than  a  hundred  Bell  Prescotts.  Yon 
could  think  and  feel  more  in  one  hour 
than  she  could  conceive  of  in  a  life- 
time. She  entertains  me — she  keeps 
me  from  feeling  too  serious ;  but  you 
are  perfectly  certain  that  she  could  nev- 
er be  to  me  the  absorbing  creature  that 
you  are.  You  know,  before  I  tell  yon, 
that  she  is  not  at  all  the  woman  whose 
love  could  satisfy  me.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  that  she  can  love  as  you 
and  I  understand  love,  Helena." 

The  white  hand  rising  and  falling  on 
the  scarlet  cloak — its  tantalizing  jewels, 
which  seemed  at  once  to  mock  and  to 
allure  him  toward  it — ^was  here  irresist- 
ible to  Paul.  He  took  it  gently  into 
his,  that  too  willing,  that  too  happy 
little  hand. 

And  then  that  mysterious  silence 
which  falls  on  a  man  and  woman  only 
where  one  or  both  love;  that  subtle 
silence,  so  much  deeper,  so  much  more 
dangerous  than  all  speech,  covered  them 
with  its  spell. 

The  sudden  revulsion  from  anguish 
to  triumph,  from  the  most  exquisite 
pain  to  the  more  exquisite  happiness, 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  Helena  more 
than  she  could  bear.  In  a  calmer  mo- 
ment she  would  remember  that  no  prom- 
ise of  coming  happiness,  no  assurance 
of  such  a  love  as  she  yearned  for,  had 
been  expressed  in  one  word  that  he  had 
uttered.  But  she  was  not  conscious  of 
this  now;  she  only  knew  that  he  had 
said  what  she  at  this  time  had  longed 
most  and  hoped  the  least  to  hear — that 
sTie  was  more  to  him  than  Isabella  Pres- 
cott  I — ^that,  after  all.  Bell  Prescott  was 
only  a  pretty  toy,  that  wiled  him  for 
the  time  to  forget  Helena  Maynard's 
deeper  power.  Ho  had  acknowledged 
this  power,  and  what  was  it  but  tho 
power  of  love  I 

If  he  was  compelled  to  shun  her  in 
order  to  find  strength  to  resist  it  now, 
in  time  might  she  not  win  from  him  the 
utmost  that  she  desired — ^liis  undivided 
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heart  ?  At  the  very  thought,  she  felt 
her  own  beat  as  if  it  would  escape  from 
her  breast ;  her  eyes  grew  more  lumin- 
ous, her  face  radiated  a  joy  which  no 
language  could  declare.  Her  whole 
being,  brain,  and  spirit  were  eloquent 
with  emotion.  That  moment  there  was 
a  dangerous  splendor  in  her  beauty,  an 
almost  fatal  magnetism  in  the  hand 
which  fluttered  in  Paul's.  He  slowly 
said: 

"  Bella  Prcscott  is  a  pretty  plaything, 
but  you  I " 

That  delicious  sentence  was  never 
ended. 

A  light,  mocking  laugh  broke  through 
the  cedars.  Paul  dropped  her  hand  as 
if  he  had  been  struck.  Quickly  as  he 
did  it,  the  act  was  seen  by  the  acute 
eyes  of  Bell  Prescott. 

The  artless  young  lady,  who  had 
made  it  her  business  to  approach  very 
quietly,  that  moment  appeared  upon  the 
beach,  leading  Don  Ovedo  by  a  hand- 
kerchief which  she  had  tied  to  one  of 
his  wrists.  With  the  most  innocent  air 
possible,  she  led  the  delighted  and  ap- 
parently demented  Don  up  to  the  con- 
scious couple,  exclaiming,  with  all  her 
usual  naivete : 

"  Helena,  here's  your  prisoner.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  comfort  him,  and  he  is 
inconsolable.  So  I  have  brought  him 
back  to  you." 

Don  Ovedo  was  too  gallant  a  gentle- 
man to  deny  this  accusation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lady  for  whom  he  was  said 
to  mourn.  Nevertheless,  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  bear  this  finale  to  the  last  heav- 
enly half  hour.  When  Bell  Prescott 
tied  her  laced  and  perfumed  handker- 
chief around  his  wrist,  with  so  many 
bewitching  glances,  the  Sefior  thought 
that  he  would  like  to  have  her  lead 
him  up  and  down  forever,  provided  she 
would  continue  to  look  at  him  from  im- 
der  her  lashes  as  she  did  that  moment. 

It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  be 
led  directly  back  to  the  handsome  Miss 
lla3rnard.  Pretty  Miss  Prescott  not 
only  entertained,  she  delighted  him; 
how  cruel  of  her,  then,  to  doom  him 
again  to  the  overpowering  company  of 
la  pM§  duehe9Be^  just  because  she  her- 


self was  uneasy  out  of  the  society  of 
the  handsome  Yankee.  Even  the  stupid 
Sefior  was  bright  enough  to  know  this. 

Other  parties  coming  up,  the  com- 
pany became  general,  to  the  great  relief 
of  Paul,  who  felt  any  thing  but  com- 
fortable standing  between  two  young 
ladies,  to  each  of  whom,  duriug  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  he  had  committed 
the  pleasant  little  confidence  that  the 
other  was  not  at  all  the  style  of  woman 
that  he  admired,  and,  consequently, 
nothing  at  all  to  him  1 

Helena's  love,  so  intense  and  real,  had 
moved  him  to  a  half  pitiful,  half  pas- 
sionate tcHdcmess  which  had  not  been 
simulated,  therefore  he  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  rebound  instantly  to  the  surface 
of  Bell  Prescott's  chatter.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  perfectly  uncon- 
strained. At  the  dight  of  her,  a  pang 
of  positive  hate  shot  through  Helena's 
heart.  She  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  the  trivial  fiEu^e  that  had  come 
once  more  between  her  and  her  joy. 
For  the  first  time  in  all  their  inter- 
course the  intensity  of  her  feeling  made 
her  powerless  to  feign  a  kindliness  which 
she  did  not  feeL  She  regarded  Bell's 
intrusion  as  impardonable,  almost  an 
insult.  8he^  with  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered, had  never  broken  in  upon  any 
of  Paul  and  Bell's  UU-dMUs,  She  had 
been  too  proud  and  too  respectful,  at 
least  toward  him.  The  disgust  and  in- 
dignation which  she  felt  were  perfectly 
apparent  upon  her  haughty  features. 
Paul  saw  the  expre^ion,  and  it  made 
him  very  uncomfortable.  Isabella  Pres- 
cott saw  it,  and  the  sight  filled  her  with 
delight.  Her  gayety  increased  Paul's 
discomfiture.  He  by  no  means  felt  cer- 
tain of  so  much  unconscious  articssness. 
Somehow  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
a  mortifying  consciousness,  that,  after 
all  he  had  said  to  her  of  his  non-admi- 
ration of  Helena's  "style,"  that  Miss 
Bella  did  see  him  hold  and  then  drop 
Helena's  hand ;  for  he  remembered  that 
his  face  had  been  turned  from  her,  and 
that  she  and  the  Don  were  very  near 
before  he  heard  them  at  alL  Was  it 
to  convince  her  that  what  she  had  seen 
meant  nothing  whatever,  that,  a  few 
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moments  after,  he  allowed  her  to  ob- 
tain precisely  what  she  had  all  the  time 
intended  to  secure— himself  as  an  es- 
cort back  to  the  cottage  ? 

Helena  returned  with  the  Don,  the 
perfect  bliss  of  a  few  moments  before 
supplanted  by  a  bitterness  which  could 
not  be  fathomed. 

Was  it  true,  or  was  it  only  a  dream, 
that  she  stood  with  him  alone,  so  near 
in  person,  so  near  in  spirit,  in  joy  so 
complete  ?  Why  had  he  been  so  near, 
now  only  to  be  so  far — so  far,  that  all 
the  universe  seemed  to  bo  between 
them? 

Her  keenest  pain  came  from  her  dis- 
trust of  him — from  a  stinging  conscious- 
ness that,  in  some  way,  he  was  playing 
a  double  part  between  Isabella  Prescott 
and  herself.  She  could  not  forget,  at 
the  sound  of  Bell's  voice,  with  what  a 
shock  he  dropped  her  hand,  nor  how 
constrained  he  looked  at  the  sight  of 
Bell's  face;  nor,  after  all  that  he  had 
said,  how  ready  he  had  been  to  leave 
her  and  walk  back  with  her  rival. 

Meanwhile,  Bell,  coquetting  by  his 
side,  delighted  with  her  triumph,  was 
thinking  as  well  of  the  lover-like  atti- 
tude in  which  she  had  seen  him  stand 
by  Helena — of  the  way  in  which  he 
held  her  hand.  "  He  is  a  flirt,"  she 
said,  mentally.  "  When  he  finds  an 
opportunity,  he  says  the  same  fine 
things  to  Helena  which  he  says  to  me ; 
and,  no  doubt,  says  sweeter  things  to 
the  shop-girl  than  he  says  to  either. 
Never  mind,  Sir  Knight  I  I  shall  pun- 
ish you  in  the  proper  time." 

Each  girl  distrusted  him  thoroughly, 
and  each  was  affected  according  to  her 
nature.  Helena's  tortured  love  cried  out, 
and  only  loved  him  the  more  for  its 
cruel  doubts.  Bell's  piqued  and  angry 
vanity  leaped  out  to  the  future,  and 
foresaw  his  punishment  and  her  own 
triumph. 

As  for  Paul,  he  walked  on  i)erfectly 
conscious  that,  while  he  had  spoken 
truth  to  both  of  these  girls,  he  had 
been  sincere  with  neither.  Afler  the 
evil  in  his  soul  had  triumphed,  hifl 
good  angel  always  came  back  to  him 
and  told  him,  with  tearful  pity,  just 


how  he  had  sinned.  Some  over-mas- 
tering bent  of  his  nature  was  foFever 
forcing  him  on  to  do  that  which  he 
afterward  regretted.  For,  no  matter 
how  far  he  was  carried  by  impulse, 
his  brain  never  let  him  conunit  any 
act  tmconsciously.  He  would  do  some 
ignoble  deed,  and  then  despise  him- 
self, hate  himself,  and  resolve  to  do 
better.  Yet  he  invariably  went  and 
did  the  same  thing  again,  or  something 
worse,  if  at  the  time  it  only  pleased 
him  so  to  do.  Thus  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  sinning 
against  his  better  nature,  and  in  hating 
himself  for  doing  it.' 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  walk  from 
the  beach,  Bell  Prescott  having  seen  the 
sleepy  Dolores  close  her  eyes  for  the 
night,  turned  to  her  mirror  and  com- 
menced brushing  out  her  curls  and 
making  pretty  mouths  to  herself  in  the 
glass.  But  every  few  moments  an  ex- 
pression would  come  over  her  face  which 
contrasted  oddly  with  her  unthoughtful 
features.  Yet  it  must  have  meant  some- 
thing positive ;  for  at  last  she  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Yes ;  he  will  do  it  yet !  Then  I 
will  have  my  revenge.  Bell  Prescott, 
you  can  afford  to  wait." 

At  the  same  time  Helena  Maynard 
was  sitting  alone  in  an  adjoining  room. 
A  candle  was  burning  dimly  on  the  ta- 
ble by  which  she  sat,  or  rather  leaned, 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand.  Her 
loosened  hair  fell  over  her  white  dra- 
peries and  about  her  whiter  face,  its 
blackness  making  her  beauty  seem  al- 
most ghastly.  She  held  one  hand  on 
her  heart,  and  her  breath  seemed  stifled, 
as  if  she  were  suffering  physical  pain. 

"  Retribution  I  retribution  ! "  she  said 
slowly.  "I  deserve  it  all.  I  trifled 
with  Dukehart.  I  trampled  on  him, 
and  he  was  a  noble  man ;  he  was  truth 
itself.  I  made  Mm  wretched  ;  I  short- 
ened his  days  because  he  loved  me. 
This  is  my  recompense.  Tlten,  how  was 
I  to  know  that  I  could  ever  love  like 
this  ?  Had  I  known  how  a  heart  can 
suffer  because  it  loves,  at  least  I  should 
have  been  pitiful,  I  should  have  been 
kind.  I  was  cruel,  and  I  take  my  re- 
ward.   How  true  it  is,  that  no  wrong 
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which  we  do  another  can  escape  its  pen- 
alty even  in  this  life.    Paul,  Paul !  " 

Paul,  who  had  refVised  DickPrescott's 
invitation  to  play  a  game  of  billiards, 
was  also  in  his  room  sitting  alone  in 
the  dark.  The  glowing  crest  of  his 
cigar  revealed  where  he  sat,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  feet  on  the  low 
window-ledge.  To  turn  away,  to  flee 
from  whatever  chafed  or  annoyed  him, 
was  an  instinct  of  his  nature.  After 
the  evening's  experience,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  both  Bell  and  Helena 
teased  him  more  than  they  amused  him ; 
and  that  moment  he  felt  heartily  tired 
of  both,  and  glad  that  the  pleasure-trip' 
was  nearly  at  an  end.  Beside,  as  he  sat 
there  smoking  and  thinking,  he  des- 
pised himself  more  and  more,  as  he 
realized  the  pitiful  subterfliges  to  which 
a  man  is  driven,  who,  in  order  to  retain 
a  certain  power  over  both,  without  lov- 
ing either,  acts  a  double  part  between 
two  women.  He  realized,  too,  the  pet- 
tiness of  word  and  deed  to  which  two 
women  sink,  who  regarding  each  other 
as  rivals,  struggle  against  each  other  to 
possess  the  exclusive  devotion  of  one 
man.  Oh,  the  littleness,  the  bitterness, 
the  misery  bom  of  rivalry,  insincerity, 
and  misplaced  passion ! 

Paul  made  no  ejaculations  over  it,  yet 
felt  conscious  of  it  all.  He  liked  to 
flirt — ^it  was  his  favorite  pastime;  but 
the  moment  it  merged  into  any  thing 
serious,  it  ceased  to  amuse  him,  it  fa- 
tigued and  worried  him,  and  then  his 
supreme  desire  was  to  be  well  rid  of  it. 
He  felt  no  compunction  over  Bell.  "  She 
is  quite  my  match,''  he  said  to  himself. 
<t  I  must  keep  my  eyes  open,  or  the  lit- 
tle minx  will  play  me  a  game. 

"  But  Helena  I  Who  could  have  be- 
lieved that  love  would  so  subdue  her. 
And  for  me !  How  superbly  handsome 
she  looked  on  the  beach.  I  think  that 
I  showed  great  self-command  in  only 
taking  her  hand.  Yet  I  cannot  love 
her.  I  will  not  marry  her ;  she  would 
torment  me  to  death.  But  Til  stop 
treating  her  meanly.  I  am  a  scamp  to 
do  it,  when  she  is  so  generous  to  me. 
Tet  I  could  never  help  it,  if  Bell  Pres- 
cott  were  near  as.    I  believe  there  is  a 


devil  in  that  girl.  She  certainly  sets 
me  to  acting  like  one.  There's  some- 
thing in  her  that  calls  out  the  worst  in 
me.  Confound  it !  How  did  she  make 
me  walk  back  with  her  to-night  ?  I  did 
not  intend  to  do  it.  It  was  a  shabby 
trick,  leaving  Helena  after  I  had  invited 
her  to  a  walk.  The  trouble  was,  I  had 
told  Bell  so  many  times,  that  Helena 
was  not  my  style ;  and  yet  I  know  she 
saw  me  holding  her  hand  and  standing 
beside  her  like  a  lover ;  and  more  is  the 
wonder  if  she  did  not  hear  me  tell  Hel- 
ena the  very  same  thing  about  herself, 
that  she,  Bell  Prescott,  is  not  at  all  my 
style ;  that  was  what  I  call  *  a  fix.'  I 
was  caught,  sure  enough;  and  served 
me  right  for  being  two-faced.  Yet  it  is 
for  my  interest  to  keep  Bell  good-na- 
tured. She  is  a  match.  Once  married, 
we  could  quarrel  to  our  heart's  content. 
It  wouldn't  hurt  her,  nor  me  either ;  she 
could  go  her  way,  and  I  mine.  But 
that  could  never  be  with  Helena ;  we 
should  kill  each  other." 

The  longer  he  thought  of  each,  the 
more  weary  he  felt  of  both.  He  had 
been  playing  a  part,  and  for  the  present, 
at  least,  was  very  tired  of  it.  But  it 
was  a  necessity  of  his  pleasure-loving 
nature  always  to  possess  some  object  to- 
ward which  he  could  turn  with  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  delight.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  complication  between 
Bell  and  Helena  grew  annoying,  came 
back  the  face  which  for  weeks  and 
months  he  had  persistently  banished. 
^This  moment  he  did  not  resist  it ;  he 
welcomed  it.  He  was  no  longer  amused, 
nor  even  pleasantly  occupied.  No,  he 
was  fretted  and  discontented,  and  the 
supreme  mission  of  this  face  was  to 
soothe  and  to  satisfy.  His  restless  heart 
yearned  for  something  to  rest  on ;  and 
what  in  all  his  life  had  he  found  so  suf- 
ficing as  this  face,  with  its  promise  of 
utter  love,  and  of  perfect  peace  ?  With 
the  soft  sea-air  flowing  over  the  pines  it 
came  in  to  him,  with  the  old  vividness, 
the  old  thriU,  half  wonder,  half  ecstacy 
which  strikes  through  a  man's  being, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
feels  that  he  supremely  loves. 

^Darling,  my  brown-eyed   darling, 
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I  love  ym.  You  I  will  never  deceive. 
To  you  I  will  be  only  true,"  he  mur- 
mured, leaning  forward,  as  if  an  actual 
presence  came  in  through  the  darkness 
from  the  outer  air,  to  whom  he  gave 
this  greeting. 

His  mind  was  too  wearied  to  assert 
its  wise  plans,  his  heart  too  eager  to  be 
denied.  It  might  all  be  different  to- 
morrow. But  this  night,  at  least,  the 
dear  vision  remained  with  him,  and 
Paul  passed  out  into  the  realm  of  sleep, 
gazing  into  its  eyes. 

One  week  later,  the  Nautilus  had 
folded  its  sails,  and  rested  on  the  low 
tide  below  the  Charles. 

Dick  Prescott  and  Dolores,  Bell  and 
Don  Ovedo  had  gone  to  Saratoga.  Hel- 
ena Maynard  was  with  her  parents  in 
their  cottage  at  Nahant.  Both  girls 
thought  of  Paul  more  than  of  any  body 
else ;  one  with  a  latent  hope,  the  other 
with  a  clearly  defined  and  secretly 
avowed  purpose. 

Paul  had  written  a  long  letter  to  Hel- 
ena, in  which  he  called  her  "  dear  girl " 
and  "  dearest  sister."  In  this  letter  he 
sincerely  intended  to  make  some  repara- 
tion for  the  subtle  wrong  which  his  con- 
science very  clearly  informed  him  that  he 
had  done  her.  The  result  was,  that  he 
made  the  matter  worse  by  unconsciously 
causing  himself  to  seem  to  her  more 
nobler  and  precious  than  ever  before. 
Her  reply  was  full  of  characteristic  gen- 
erosity. She  exonerated  him  from  the 
faintest  blame.  It  was  not  A«  fault  that 
he  possessed  so  many  manly  qualities ; 
so  many  mental  and  personal  attractions 
that  she  could  not  choose  but  love  him. 
She  had  been  unreasonable,  she  had 
done  him  injustice.  He  must  forgive 
her.  She  saw  so  distinctly  now  that 
his  course  on  the  island  was  pursued 
only  for  the  good  of  both ;  a  fresh  proof 
of  his  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  his  kindly 
care  for  her  happiness.  She  had  chosen 
her  future  life.  She  should  never  marry. 
Life  spent  alone  for  his  sake,  would  be 
dearer  and  happier  than  any  life  could 
be  shared  with  another.  She  felt  that 
hitherto  her  whole  existence  had  been 
artificial  and  £Edse. 

She  had  lived  to  allure  men ;  to  win 


their  homage,  to  conquer  them ;  yes,  to 
trifle  with  them. 

She  should  never  do  this  again.  She 
had  ceased  to  care  for  admiration,  and 
longed  only  for  the  love  of  one.  She 
had  been  a  great  sinner,  but  had  repent- 
ed, and  henceforth  should  live  a  life 
devoted  to  piety  and  good  works.  Like 
all  women- of  her  nature,  weary  of  am- 
bition, or  disappointed  in  love,  Helena 
turned  for  consolation  to  religion*  She 
almost  wished  herself  a  nun,  that  Bhe 
might  retire  to  a  convent  for  a  season. 
But  ns  it  was,  she  should  seclude  her- 
self from  society ;  .she  should  devote  the 
winter  to  teaching  in  ragged  schools,  in 
visiting  the  poor,  in  attending  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  in  writing  articles  for 
the  magazines.  Before  Helena  knew  it, 
she  found  not  only  unconscious  consola- 
tion, but  real  delight  in  these  pictures 
of  a  new  life. 

For  some  way  in  the  foregrotmd  of 
all  she  saw  a  very  handsome  young 
woman,  whose  strong  beauty  was  sub- 
dued by  a  nun-like  garb. 

What  was  stranger  still,  not  very  far 
in  the  background  there  hovered  a  hand- 
some young  man.  And  there  still  lin- 
gered in  Helena's  heart,  though  she  did 
not  know  it,  a  delicious  hope  that  when 
the  young  man  crossed  the  path  of  this 
beautiful  sister  of  mercy,  as  he  surely 
would,  that  he  would  succumb  to  the  sub- 
dued eyes  and  the  dovelike  dress,  as  he 
never  had  done  when  she  loved  liim  and 
sought  him  in  the  apparel  of  the  world. 


AT   KUSYVILLK  AOAIX. 


One  week  from  the  evening  when 
Paul  walked  with  Helena  on  the  beach, 
the  dep6t-coach  of  Busyville  rolled  up 
to  the  white  house  under  the  maples, 
opposite  John  Mallane's  factories,  and 
Paul  alighted. 

He  had  entered  the  gate,  and  was 
passing  with  quick  steps  toward  the 
house,  when  he  heard  his  name  called 
with  a  clear,  shrill  cry :  "  Paul  I  Paul  I 
pretty  Paul  I  "  Turning  around,  he  saw 
Momo  sitting  in  his  cage  in  Seth  Qood^ 
love's  window,  and  beside  it,  on  a  low 
seat,  apparently  busy  with  something 
before  her,  he  saw  Eirene. 
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She  looked  up  when  the  coach  stop- 
ped ;  but  this  same  coach,  with  its  roll 
and  rumble  and  bustle  of  disburdening 
luggage  and  passenger  had  started 
Homo  from  his  blinking  meditation 
into  this  loud  outcry,  and  she  did  not 
look  up  now.  If  Paul  had  been  near 
enough,  he  would  have  seen  that  her 
cheeks  were  scarlet  with  blushes. 

She  saw  Paul  when  he  alighted,  and 
Momo^s  cries  filled  her  with  consterna- 
tion. "  Oh  Tilda,"  she  said  involunta- 
rily ;  «  wUl  Mr.  Mallane  think  that  I 
taught  Homo  to  call  his  name  in  such  a 
saucy  way  ? " 

"Whereupon  Tilda  commenced  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  folly  of  possessing>a  par- 
rot, and  the  sin  of  caring  ioTutt  Mr.  Paul 
Mallane  thought,  ending  with  an  ejacu- 


lation of  pious  gratitude  that  to-morrow 
morning  was  "  camp-meeting  morning," 
and  then,  she  "  blessed  the  Lord."  This 
camp-meeting  was  her  only  hope  of  sav- 
ing Eirene  from  destruction.  The  wolf 
had  come,  and  she  was  ready  to  fly  with 
her  lamb  to  the  arms  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Paul  Mallane  had 
disappeared  inside  of  his  father's  house. 
He  did  so,  saying  to  himself :  "  Can  it 
be  that  she  has  taught  that  bird  to  caU 
my  name  ? "  An  instant  afterwards  he 
thought :  "  No.  Confound  it  I  It  was 
the  young  ones.  I  remember,  I  heard 
them  at  it  myself.  But,  I  think  that 
she  might  have  looked  up,"  he  added, 
with  a  sense  of  injury.  "  She  knew  that 
it  was  I." 


•♦• 


FULFILMENT. 

SmK  down  the  western  sky,  O  summer  Sun, 

Folded  in  purple  and  in  majesty ; 

Thy  fiery  color  lives  within  my  veins. 

Thy  noon  of  gold  and  warmth  remains  with  me. 

Die  from  the  pendant  boughs,  O  summer  Wind, 
Wake  not  the  tremulous  leaves  to  ecstacy ; 
Thy  velvet  wings  droop  to  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  give  thy  slumberous,  languid  calm  to  me. 

Ply  from  the  golden  swaying  lily  bell. 

Reeling  in  riotous  rapture,  happy  bee ; 

Thy  murmurous  sighs,  thy  sweet  persuasive  power, 

Thy  honey  thirst  insatiate,  give  to  me. 


Oh !  still  warm  twilight  hours,  in  misty  peace 
Draw  near,  stoop  down  in  thy  tranquillity, 
Yelled  in  the  dim  gray  shadows  let  me  lie, 
Till  all  of  life  and  love  abide  with  me. 


I  hear  his  step  upon  the  meadow-grass, 
My  blood  leaps  madly  like  the  heaving  sea ; 
His  arms  enfold  me ;  sight  and  sense  are  lost 
Ah,OodI    Ihflmtyt 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  MORE  READABLE  BIBLE  ! 


We  do  not  ask  this  question  irrever- 
ently, but  conscientiously ;  for  there  is 
&o  book  that  is  so  fi^quently  printed  as 
the  Bible,  none  that  is  so  universally 
read,  none  that  is  so  highly  prized,  and 
none  that  is  so  badly  printed.  If  we 
were  asked  to  select  a  form  for  a  book, 
to  limit  its  influence  and  readablencss, 
we  should  select  the  form  in  which  our 
English  Bible  is  almost  universally  pub- 
lished. 

What  other  book  is  put  before  the 
reader  in  such  guise?  Here  we  have 
poetry  printed  as  prose,  and  prose  print- 
ed as  poetry ;  long,  involved,  and  com- 
pacted logical  sentences  cut  up  into 
epigrammatic  forms ;  and  simple,  child- 
like narrative,  which,  in  the  original, 
flows  as  smooth  and  clear  as  a  meadow- 
stream,  dammed,  rendered  turbid  and 
intermittent  by  innumerable  obstruc- 
tions of  verses.  In  all  other  books  the 
paragraph  ends  with  the  sense ;  in  the 
Scriptures,  whatever  the  sense  may  be, 
every  line  or  two  brings  the  reader  to 
a  halt.  The  sign  of  the  paragraph  is 
indeed  prefixed,  but  it  serves  no  prac- 
tical purpose,  and  is  a  positive  blemish. 
Should  we  dare  to  treat  any  other  book 
80  ill  ?  Don  Quixote  or  Robinson  Cru- 
soe would  never  have  outlived  such 
*' hewing  to  pieces  before  the  Lord." 
Imagine  Pope^s  "  Iliad  "  printed  as  we 
print  Isaiah  !  Dissect  "  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  "  as  Job  is  dissected  I  How  long 
would  they  survive  such  mutilations? 
One  half  of  our  Scriptures  is  poetry — 
a  poetry  which  brings  its  structure  with 
it — a  structure  so  strong  and  charac- 
teristic that  it  lives  even  in  the  prosaic 
moulds  into  which  it  has  been  run  in 
our  Bible.  If  read  appreciatingly,  the 
ear  may  catch  the  tones  of  the  Hebrew 
Muse;  but  when  the  eye  turns  to  see 
her  fair  form,  it  is  marred  beyond  recog- 
nition. Before  the  hap-hazard,  horse- 
back versification  of  Stephens  every 
thing  must  give  way— the  current  of 


narrative,  the  glow  of  fancy,  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  even  the  mechanism 
of  granmiar.  And  then,  as  if  to  aggra- 
vate the  evils  of  these  numerouB  and 
inept  divisions,  ever  since  the  Gtoeyan 
translation  of  1557,  each  verse  is  set  by 
itself— a  je€  of  inspiration  isolated  like 
an  apothegm. 

Then,  again,  it  is  printed  in  narrow 
columns,  as  if  it  were  a  cheap  novel  or 
a  newspaper;  and  these  columns  are 
"  notched  and  scored  to  tally  with  the 
Concordance,"  or  to  suit  the  taste  and 
convenience  of  commentators  and  con- 
troversialists. A  writer  in  the  JSdm- 
hurgh  Beview  aflSrms  that  a  very  intelli- 
gent friend  of  his  declared  that  "he 
never  could  comprehend  the  drift  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  till  he  read 
it  without  the  interruptions  of  chap- 
ter and  verse,  in  Shuttleworth's  trans- 
lation." This  man  would  be  foimd  to 
express  the  feelings  of  thousands,  if 
they  could  once  have  his  experience  in 
reading  Paul's  great  letter  as  Tertius 
wrote  it,  instead  of  reading  it  as  print- 
ers, for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
have  printed  it.  When  James  Mur- 
dock  published  his  translation  of  the 
Peshito,  an  intelligent  layman,  "who 
had  known  the  Scriptures  from  a  child 
up,"  but  had  for  forty  years  seen  only 
its  difQccta  membra,  as  they  lay  scattered 
up  and  down  the  colunms  of  our  Bible, 
on  reading  that  version  in  the  paragraph 
form,  said  to  us:  "The  Bible  seemed 
like  a  new  book  to  me ;  I  couldn't  get 
done  reading  it."  We  do  not  wonder 
at  his  enthusiasm,  for  until  that  day 
"  remained  the  veil  untaken  away  "  in 
the  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  are  sure,  if  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
should  be  "  got  out "  in  our  Bible-style, 
the  people  would  very  soon  give  up 
reading  them,  and  no  house  in  Boston  or 
Kew  York  could  command  capital 
enough  to  make  such  an  edition  a  suo- 
cess,  whatever  they  might  lavish  on  it 
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in  the  way  of  paper,  binding,  print,  or 
illastration.  They  would  fall  still-bom 
from  the  press,  as  they  would  deserve, 
and  only  bibliomaniacs  would  want 
copies  as  "  curiosities  of  literature,"  and 
as  waymarks  along  the  road  of  folly. 
And  yet,  private  publishers,  and  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  print  millions  of  such 
volumes,  and  distribute  and  sell  them  ! 
Do  you  ask  why  the  people  buy  them, 
and  even  read  them?  Because  they 
know  of  no  better  Bibles ;  because  there 
is  nothing  better  within  their  reach  in 
the  market;  because  it  is  useful  as  a 
&mily  register,  and  because  it  is  the 
Holy  Bible,  indispensable  to  every  well- 
regulated  household. 

Any  one  who  has  been  a  member  of 
a  flEunilyyOr  a  visitor  in  a  family  where 
the  Scriptures  are  read  verse-about,  can- 
not help  knowing  what  a  limping,  halt- 
ing process  it  is— how  the  sense  was  ob- 
scured, and  all  spirituality  dissipated, 
by  the  verse-mutilations.  The  child 
invariably  reads  according  to  these  di- 
visions, dropping  its  voice,  and,  with 
it,  the  sense,  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 
Then,  the  next  reader  begins,  not  with 
the  tone  and  inflection  of  continuity, 
but  as  if  a  new  idea  were  introduced ; 
and  BO  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in 
this  kind  of  reading,  "the  Word  of 
the  Lord''  has  not  the  "free  course'' 
for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray ;  nor 
can  it  "  be  glorified"  in  such  treatment. 
Or,  if  one  has  no  such  domestic  experi- 
ence as  this,  let  him  go  to  our  schools, 
in  which  the  Bible  is  a  text-book,  and 
mark  how  it  is  read,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  arbitrary  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  The 
persons  who  most  need  to  be  assisted 
in  the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  to 
whom  it  should  be  made  "  sweeter  than 
honey  or  the  honeycomb,"  the  young 
and  the  unlettered  are  they  whose  books 
are  thus  marred  and  maimed;  while, 
for  the  Greek  scholar,  we  print  our  Tes- 
tammts  as  we  print  other  books— di« 
Tiding  them  by  the  sense  and  according 


to  the  sense,  and,  in  the  printing,  im« 
part  to  them  the  appearance  of  other 
books. 

But  a  few  examples  of  these  verse- 
divisions  according  to— what  shall  we 
say?  not  the  sense,  but,  perh?.ps,  the 
joltings  of  Robert  Stephens'  horse  on 
the  road  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  will  show 
how  arbitrary  and  obstructive  they  are. 
Take  a  passage  from  Paul's  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  i.  4-8 : 

4.  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your 
behalf,  for  the  grace  of  Gk)d  which  is 
given  you  by  Jesus  Christ ; 

6.  lliat  in  every  thing  ye  are  enrich- 
ed by  him,  in  all  utterance,  and  (in)  all 
knowledge ; 

6.  Even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ 
was  confirmed  in  you : 

7.  So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ; 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ : 

8.  Who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto 
the  end  (t?utt  ye  may  he)  blameless  in 
the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  imagine  this  sentence,  fervid  in 
feeling,  impetuous  in  movemeut,  and 
logical  in  structure,  parcelled  out  among 
five  readers  in  the  family  or  the  school, 
and  what  must  become  of  it  ?  Or,  sup- 
pose your  reader  is  one  and  the  same 
person,  but  unskilled,  is  it  likely  that 
he  will  get  the  same  sense  out  of  those 
five  aphorisms,  that  he  would  get  if 
they  were  printed  in  the  following  fa- 
miliar form  ? 

"I  thank  my  God  always  on  your 
behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  you  by  Jesus  Christ;  that  in 
every  ^ing  ye  are  enriched  by  him,  in 
all  utterance,  and  in  aU  knowledge; 
even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was 
confirmed  in  ^ou :  so  that  ye  come  be- 
hind in  no  gifb ;  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall 
also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye 
may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Take  another  illustration ;  it  shall  be 
narrative  instead  of  logicaL  Let  it  be 
from  the  vivacious  Mark,  and  see  how 
dull  and  prosaic  these  dividon-marks 
make  him  to  simple  folk.  We  select 
that  animated  parenthesis  of  the  wom- 
an who  had  "  an  issue  of  blood."    This 
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dramatic  description  is  set  before  the 
reader  in  the  following  five  acts : 

Mark  v.  25.  And  a  certain  woman 
which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve 
years, 

26.  And  had  snflfered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that 
she  had,  and  was  nothing  better,  but 
rather  grew  worse, 

27.  When  she  had  heard  of  Jesus, 
came  in  the  press  behind,  and  touched 
his  garment. 

28.  For  she  said,  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole. 

29.  And  straightway  the  fountain  of 
her  blood  was  dned  up ;  and  she  felt  in 
(h^)  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that 
plague. 

But  perhaps  no  parts  of  the  Bible 
will  serve  to  set  the  infelicity  of  our 
verse-divisions  more  clearly  before  us 
than  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  Each 
parable  is  complete  in  itself— an  or- 
ganic whole.  It  is  a  picture  .in  minia- 
ture. Who  would  ever,  from  their  in- 
ternal structure,  have  thought  of  dis- 
secting them  into  verses,  any  more  than 
one  would  think  of  shredding  a  lily  to 
get  at  its  fragrance,  or  dividing  into 
squares  a  Buggies'  gem  to  see  its  beau- 
ties? Yet  these  "apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver "  have  suffered,  and 
are  daily  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  our 
Bible-publishers,  outrages  which  no  one 
would  dare  to  inflict  on  uEsop  or  Krum- 
macher. 

In  the  divisions  into  chapters,  the 
same  fatality  to  the  sense  often  prevails. 
Sometimes  these  are  so  mal-apropo8y  that 
nothing  but  the  reverence  of  the  intel- 
ligent reader  saves  them  from  ridicule ; 
but  what  tends  to  excite  the  ridicule 
or  contempt  of  the  learned,  may  be  a 
blind  to  mislead,  or  a  barrier  to  stop 
the  unlearned.  In  illustration  of  our 
remarks,  take  the  story  of  the  vision  of 
the  angel,  as  told  in  Joshua,  chapters  v. 
and  vi.  How  does  our  Bible  give  it  ? 
They  cut  it  in  two.  One  part  is  left  in 
chapter  v.,  and  the  other  part  is  found 
in  chapter  vi.,  the  fifth  chapter  ending 
with  tiie  edifying  words,  *'  Joshua  did 
so ; ''  that  is,  took  off  his  shoe.  Of  the 
full  import  of  the  narrative,  the  leader 
of  the  fifth  chapter  will  know  nothing; 


and  the  same  is  true  of  the  reader  of , 
the  sixth  chapter.  Unless  read  in  con- 
nection, they  cannot  be  understood.  In: 
Isaiah  the  dread  significance  of  more 
than  one  of  his  "  burdens  "  is  obscured 
by  these  arbitrary  interruptions.  Each 
prophecy  is  a  poem,  and  should  be 
printed  as  distinctly  by  itself  as  a  psalm 
of  David.  But  the  Burden  of  Belbylon 
is  cut  in  two — part  is  in  one  chapter, 
part  in  another;  while  the  Burden  of 
Palestina  is  tagged  to  the  end  of  chap- 
ter xiv.  as  an  appendage  to  the  Burden 
of  Babylon,  In  chapter  xxi.,  three  dis* 
tinct  prophecies  concerning  three  dif- 
ferent countries  are  rolled  into  one.  It 
would  be  far  less  misleading  to  print 
three  psalms  in  one  chapter,  than  thus 
to  confuse  and  confound  three  prophe- 
cies. Of  the  same  character  is  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Acts  from  the  twenty-second  chapter. 
The  former,  like  a  sensation-novel  pub- 
lished in  parts,  breaks  off  in  the  midst 
of  the  interest.  The  same  offence  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter.  Of  course,  no  such  unworthy 
motives  influenced  Stephens,  who  hap- 
pily lived  before  the  days  of  dime  nov- 
els ;  and  it  was  only  a  heavier  jolt,  or 
a  more  hazardous  stumble,  that  broke 
the  thread  of  Luke's  narrative  in  these 
most  inopportune  places.  The  Bible  is 
a  household  volume,  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  private  reading.  It  is  read, 
and  heard  read,  a  dozen  times  as  often 
as  it  is  used  for  verifying  quotations. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  printed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  rather  than  in  the 
interest  of  the  polemic.  What  defence 
can  be  made  for  amputating  the  last 
part  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mark, 
and  adding  it  to  chapter  ix.  ?  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  most  touching  appeal, 
"  the  immediate  jewel "  of  Christ's  dis- 
course. The  man  who  perpetrated  it, 
robbed  the  eighth  chapter  of  that  which 
did  not  enrich  the  ninth,  and  made  the 
former  poor  indeed. 

There  is  another  change  which,  if 
made,  would  greatly  improve  our  BiblCi 
and  greatly  commend  it  to  plain  peo* 
pie— that  is,  in  reference  to  the  head- 
ings of  the  chapters.  These  **  contents  ^' 
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are  of  no  more  authority  than  are  the 
diyisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  and 
yet  they  are  as  fully  and  as  scrupulous- 
ly printed  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the 
inspired  text  They  are,  if  not  a  super- 
fluity in  themselves,  yet,  in  their  super- 
abundance, they  become  such.  In  the 
issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
one  of  whose  copies  lies  before  me,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  one  twentieth  of  the 
matter  consists  of  these  "  contents  " — 
and  this  exclusive  of  the  two  runniug 
titles  at  the  head  of  each  page.  In  a 
volume  so  cumbrous  and  cumbersome 
as  our  Bible  is  when  printed  in  small 
pica  or  long  primer,  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous waste  of  paper,  type,  labor,  time, 
and  money.  In  the  matter  of  brief 
headings,  a  good  lesson  might  be  learn- 
ed from  De  Wette's  Bible,  and  also  from 
the  Bible  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  1837. 
The  latter,  for  instance,  sums  up  the 
contents  of  Psalm  v.  in  one  line ;  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  five  lines — 
and  italics  at  that.  The  phraseology 
of  these  headings  is  as  antiquated  and 
as  obscure  as  the  language  of  the  chap- 
ters which  they  summarize ;  and  there- 
fore they  not  only  hide  the  true  light, 
but  not  unfrequently  hang  out  a  false 
one.  When  it  is  said,  at  the  beginning 
of  1  Cor.  i.  1-6,  that  "  the  Corinthians 
must  not  vex  their  brethren  in  going  to 
law  with  them,  especially  under  infi- 
deU^  the  common  reader  is  liable  to 
two  misapprehensions :  one  arising  from 
his  associations  with  "vex,''  and  the 
other  with  "  infidels."  In  reading  the 
text,  he  finds  that  "  to  vex  "  is  to  ha- 
rass, not  to  provoke;  and  that  "the 
infidels "  are  simply  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church.  In  the 
caption  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
this  same  letter,  he  is  informed  that,  in 
verse  18,  he  will  find  something  about 
"  the  prelation  of  charity  before  hope 
and  faith ; "  and  in  turning  to  the  pas- 
sage, he  learns  that,  of  the  three  graces, 
fJEdih,  hope,  and  charity,  the  greatest  is 
charity.  We  read  the  headings  of  Eph. 
T.,  and  are  told,  under  verse  7,  '^not  to 
eonioene  with  the  wicked,"  but,  in  the 
text,  there  is  nothing  said  of  talking 


with  bad  men.  Now,  it  may  be  replied 
that  every  body  knows  that  "  converse," 
in  Scripture  phraseology,  means  inter- 
course. But  the  common  people  do  not 
know  it ;  children  do  not  know  it ;  the 
people  for  whom  Bible  societies  are 
founded  do  not  know  it ;  and  it  is  for 
just  these  persons  that  we  demand  this 
better  Bible. 

Then,  too,  some  of  those  heads  are 
inept,  because  so  highly  figurative.  For 
example,  1  Cor.  iii  2 :  "  Milk  is  fit  for 
children ; "  v.  7 :  "  The  old  leaven  is  to 
be  purged  out ; "  xiv.  1 :  "  Prophecy  is 
commended  and  preferred  before  speak- 
ing with  tongues,  by  a  comparison  drawn 
from  mmieal  instruments ;  "  xvi.  16 : 
"  He  shutteth  up  his  epistle  with  divers 
salutations ; "  Eph.  vi.  13 :  "  The  com- 
plete armor  of  the  Christian,  and  how 
it  ought  to  be  used."  With  one  excep- 
tion, these  are  a  few  random  selections 
from  a  single  letter.  Their  absence 
would  be  better  than  their  presence. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  to  these 
summaries  is  their  doctrinal  bias.  Rom. 
iv.  1  tells  the  reader  that  "  Abraham's 
faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness." Rom,  viii  29  teaches  us  to  look 
for  the  *' decrees  of  Qady  In  Eph.  i  4-6 
we  are  informed  that  Paul  "treateth 
of  our  dectum  and  adoption  by  grace." 
Now,  all  these  words  have  the  genuine 
dogmatic  ring.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  are  found  in  the  text,  but,  in  their 
technical  sense,  they  belong  to  theology 
as  a  science,  and  to  a  particular  school 
of  theology— Calvinism.  If  the  Bible, 
"  without  note  or  comment,''  is  the  Prot- 
estant standard,  then  these  summaries 
are  a  violation  of  the  Protestant  princi- 
ple; and  an  undenominational  society 
publishing  them  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust  For  example :  suppose  that, 
in  Luke  xiii.  8,  instead  of  "Christ 
preached  repentance  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Galileans  and  others,"  the 
Bible  Society  should  put  the  Douay 
heading, "  Theneeemty^periance^'*  what 
an  excitement  would  be  roused  against 
such  a  conceasion  to  papistic  notions. 
The  Bible  is  emphatically  the  people's 
book ;  and  the  masses  need  it,  and  de- 
serve it,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  one 
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which  "  the  common  people  "  heard  so 
gladly  from  the  Saviour's  lips. 

Again,  we  think  our  English  Bible 
might  be  very  much  improved  and  pop- 
ularized, by  relieving  the  present  trans- 
lation of  its  superfluous  words — ^its  ver- 
biage, shall  we  say  its  verbosity  ?  It  is 
well  known,  though  far  from  universal- 
ly known,  that  the  italicised  words  form 
no  part  of  the  original  and  authorita- 
tive text.  The  translators  conscientious- 
ly and  charitably  introduced  them  to 
guard  the  reader  against  misapprehen- 
sion, and  to  explain  and  render  intel- 
ligible foreign  idioms.  The  error  is  in 
the  excess,  and  a  judicious  pruning  of 
this  part  of  their  work  would  add  to 
both  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  oiu: 
excellent  version.  Taking  all  these  ital- 
ics along  with  him  in  his  daily  reading, 
"  the  unlearned  "  gets  a  conscience  con- 
cerning them,  and  superstition  becomes 
twin-sister  to  knowledge.  The  textus 
receptus  is  encumbered  in  the  same  way, 
and  has  been  a  sad  grievance  to  the 
critical  student.  Take,  for  example, 
the  addition  of  words  to  strengthen 
or  to  explain  a  sentence.  The  itali- 
cised words  are  wanting  in  the  older 
MSS. 

Matt.  xiii.  51 :  '•^  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
Have  ye  understood  all  these  tilings  ? " 
Mark  iii.  5 :  "And  he  stretched  it 
out,  and  his  hand  was  restored,  whole  as 
the  other. ''^  The  copyist  seems  to  have 
added  these  last  words  to  show  how  ex- 
actly complete  the  miracle  was.  Mark 
V.  40 :  "  He  entereth  in  where  the  dam- 
sel was  lyijig^  and  he  took  the  damsel 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  *  *  Arise ; 
and  straightway  the  damsel  arose." 
Though  verse  42  makes  it  clear  that 
the  dead  child  was  in  a  prostrate  posi- 
tion, the  coypyist,  fearing  that  a  doubt 
as  to  the  posture  might  spring  up  in 
the  reader's  mind  before  reaching  the 
42d  verse,  inserted  "lying."  These 
copyists,  who  were  the  old  printers, 
loaded  the  Greek  text  with  their  cheap 
and  superfluous  additions ;  and  the 
translators,  who  are  the  modem  copy- 
ists, have  superadded  their  superfluous 
and  cheap  English  additions ;  and, 
from  under  this  double  covering,  the 


Word  of  God  gives  forth,  in  many 
places,  but  a  muffled  sound. 

In  some  cases,  a  difiference  of  idiom 
requires  an  additional  word.  For  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  say  intelligibly,  and 
in  good  English,  "The  Lord  openetk 
the  blind."  We  must  add  "  eyes,"  and 
therefore  our  translators  render  Paalm 
cxlvi.  8,  "The  Lord  openeth  the  <y«« 
of  the  blind."  But  they  are  not  so  for- 
tunate in  their  addition  to  verse  8. 
"Nor"  rather  hinders  than  helps.  It 
teaches  that  there  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons in  whom  men  are  tempted  to  trust, 
"  princes  "  and  "  the  sons  of  men,"  and 
suggests  a  climax  of  ideas  in  which  '^  a 
son  of  man  "  is  a  more  trustworthy  re- 
liance than  a  "  prince."  The  Douay  Tcr- 
sion  is  better,  because  it  puts  the  two 
phrases  in  apposition,  thus  contrasting 
man  with  Jehovah. 

Psalm  Ix.  12:  "Through  God  we 
shall  do  valiantly,  for  he  (it  is  that) 
shall  tread  down  our  enemies." 

Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11 :  "No  good  (fhing) 
will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly."  "  Thing  "  adds  neither  to 
the  force  nor  clearness  of  the  original. 
How  much  better  to  print  it. 

The  Lord  is  a  sun  and  shield  ; 

The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory ; 

No  good  will  he  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly. 

Mark  v.  20 :  "  And  he  departed, 
*  *  *  and  all  {men)  did  marvel." 
The  addition  of  "  men  "  is  not  merely 
useless,  but  it  is  wrong.  The  text  does 
not  teach  that  men  universally  marvel- 
led, but  only  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Decapolis  marvelled.  The  same 
kind  of  error  is  committed  and  perpet- 
uated in  Mark  xi.  32 :  "  But  if  we  shall 
say,  Of  men,  they  feared  the  people : 
for  all  {men)  counted  John  a  prophet." 

Another  favorite  superfluity  is  "  cer- 
tain." Mark  xii.  1 :  "  A  {certain)  man 
planted  a  vineyard."  Now,  there  is  no 
particular  individual  referred  to  in  the 
original,  and  yet  the  addition  of  "  cer- 
tain "  makes  that  impression.  Mark  vii. 
25 :  "  A  {certain)  woman ; "  in  fact,  it  was 
an  uncertain  person,  and  so  the  Greek 
has  it.  Conscientious  Gmden  does  not 
know  these  italics  in  his  Concordance. 
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How  much  the  eagerness  and  im- 
portunity of  the  afflicted  father  is 
marred  in  the  following  passage  by  tbf 
italics : 

Mark  v.  23 :  "  He  fell  at  his  feet  and 
besought  him  greatly,  saying :  My  little 
daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death : 
(/  pray  thee)  come,  and  lay  thy  hands 
on  her." 

Luke  xiii.  12 :  **  And  when  Jesus  saw 
her,  he  called  Qier  to  him),  and  said 
imto  her :  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from 
thine  infirmity."  Jesus  called  to  her, 
because  she  could  not  go  to  Him  until 
she  was  healed,  for  *'she  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  nowise  lift  up 
herself."  The  Greek  represents  Jesus 
as  first  speaking  the  promised  aid  to 
the  helpless  cripple,  and  then  laying 
His  healing  hands  upon  her  bent  form. 
The  translators,  by  their  italics,  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  expected  her  to 
drag  herself  to  His  feet  before  she  could 
be  "  made  straight." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples; 
they  thrust  themselves  into  the  eye  from 
every  page.  Our  citations  have  been 
only  from  the  Psalms  and  Gospels — the 
simplest  and  most  frequently-read  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  Redundant  pronouns, 
superfluous  prepositions,  and  useless  con- 
junctions, abound  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  letter-press,  and  to  obscure,  obstruct, 
and  pervert  the  sense  of  the  authors. 

The  last  change  suggested  as  an  im- 
provement on  our  present  Bible,  is,  uni- 
formity in  spelling  proper  names.  This 
may  seem  a  small  matter,  and,  in  many 
books,  it  would  be ;  but  in  the  Bible  it 
is  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  proper  names— names 
of  persons  and  names  of  places.  It  is 
a  sacred  biographical  and  geographical 
gazetteer.  There  are  upwards  of  four 
thousand  proper  names  on  its  pages — 
one  third  as  many  as  the  whole  number 
bequeathed  to  us  by  classic  antiquity. 

Wherever  names  have  been  identified 
as  belonging  to  the  same  individual, 
imless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  two 
or  more  ways  of  spelling,  they  should, 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  plain 
Xl^ader,  be  always  spelled  uniformly. 
When  Airam  is  changed  into  Abraham, 
VOL.  v.— 44 


there  is  a  historical  reason  for  writing 
the  same  man's  name  difierently.  So 
also  of  Sarah  and  Sarai.  But  why  write 
the  king  of  Tyre  sometimes  Hiram,  and 
then,  again,  Huram  f  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  say  that  8em  was  the 
son  of  Noe,  and  then,  again,  that  8hem 
was  the  son  of  Noah  f  Why,  when  we 
read  the  New  Testament,  must  we  say, 
Elioi,  Eliteus,  and  Esaiasf  and,  when 
we  read  the  Old  Testament,  always  be 
careful  to  say,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Isai- 
ah ?  Why  not  spell  the  name  of  these 
prophets  the  same  way  in  both  Testa- 
ments ?  And  what  adds  to  the  embar- 
rassment is,  that  nobody  ever  quotes 
Esaias,  but  always  Isaiah ;  no  one  ever 
speaks  of  Elias,  but  only  of  Elijah.  To 
the  question.  Who  was  translated  ?  what 
Protestant  child  would  ever  think  of 
answering,  Elias)  None.  It  was  the 
great  Elijah  that  went  up  in  a  chariot 
of  fire,  and  dropped  his  mantle  on  Elisha 
— ^never  on  Eliscus.  Talk  to  them  of 
Eliseus  as  the  Lord's  prophet,  and  of 
the  naughty  children  whom  the  bears 
devoured  because  they  mocked  him, 
and  they  would  suspect  you  of  trying 
to  introduce  a  new  Drophet  into  the 
canon. 

Noah  and  Noe  sound  enough  alike, 
though,  to  young  eyes,  they  look  suffi- 
ciently unlike  to  be  mistaken.  Wliy 
should  they  always  be  printed  Noe,  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Noah,  in  Peter 
and  Paul  ?  This  matter  of  the  eyes  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  least  of  all  in  our 
day.  When  "  the  Word  came  by  hear^ 
ing,^"*  it  mattered  less ;  but  now  it  comes 
by  seeing,  and  every  day  more  eyes  and 
fewer  ears  are  addressed.  Bern,  in  Luke 
iii.  86,  would  not  necessarily  be  taken 
to  be  the  same  as  8hem  everywhere  else. 
And  certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  common  people,  except  on  second 
thought,  would  take  "  Chanaan  "  to  be 

Canaan— &ir  and  happy  land, 
Where  his  poaAoaaions  lio. 

Ask  any  bright  Sunday-school  whose 
son  Sling  Saul  was,  and  how  many  wiU 
guess  that  he  was  "the  son  of  Cis," 
tiiough  all  might  know  that  Kish  was 
his  father.     But  what  sad   obscurity 
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must  rest  on  Acts  yii  45  and  Heb.  iy. 
8,  where  Je«ui — the  child's  name  for  the 
Sayioor,  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  us  the 
household  name  of  the  blessed  Redeem- 
er—is used  for  Joshua.  Truly,  the  let- 
ter killeth.  What  adequate  excuse  can 
there  be  for  such  confusion?  Joshua 
seems  a  very  Pantaloon  among  Scrip- 
ture names.  It  is  spelled  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways — Osee,  Osea,  Oseas,  and 
Oshea ;  Hosea  and  Hoshea ;  Joshua,  Je- 
hoshua,  Jehoshuah,  Jeheshua,  Jeshuah, 
Jeshua,  and  Jesus  I 

To  put  this  objection  in  its  true  light, 
suppose  we  construct  a  sentence,  using 
these  names  as  they  are  spelled  in  the 
New  Testament :  how  would  it  be  likely 
to  affect  the  common  Bible-reader  ?  We 
will  begin  with  Noe  and  his  son  Sem^ 
and  then  pass  on  to  Abraham,  who 
dwelt  in  Charran  before  he  came  to 
Chanaan^  which  is  Jewry,  We  will  also 
make  mention  of  Agar  and  Nachor^  and 
the  prophets  EliseuSy  Osee,  Esaias,  Jere- 
my, and  Elias,  You  will  want  to  hear 
of  Sodoma  and  the  Mount  Sina,  but  the 
time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Saul  the 
son  of  Cis,  Lucas  the  good  physician, 
Marcus  the  Evangelist,  young  Tim<h 
theus^  and,  last  of  all,  Je»us,  who  led  the 
Israelites  through  "  the  river  of  Jordan." 

With  the  exception  of  Abraham,  there 
is  not  one  of  these  names  that  is  ever 
written  or  pronounced  in  the  above 
manner ;  and  yet  there  they  stand,  year 
after  year,  in  our  Bibles.  The  Kethibh 
is  New  Testament,  the  Keri  is  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  print  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
nounce the  Hebrew.  The  Douay  Bible 
does  these  things  better.  Grote  and 
Thirlwall  offended  every  eye  when  they 
wrote  Herdkles  for  Hercules ;  and  every 
ear,  when  they  would  call  JKsculapius, 
Ashlepius.  They  had  good  reasons  for 
the  change ;  and  their  histories  are  not 
household  books,  as  is  the  New  Testa- 


ment But  when  Lane,  in  his  new  trans- 
lation of  the  ^'  Arabian  Nights,^*  trans- 
formed "  Sinbad  the  Sailor  "  into  "  Es- 
feindibad  of  the  Sea,"  and  "  Aladdin  " 
into  Ala-ed-Deen,"  the  change  was  great- 
er than  the  people  would  bear,  and  the 
publishers  were  compelled  to  make  con- 
cession to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  pub- 
lic, because  "The  Thousand  Nights" 
was  the  people's  book.  Yet  the  people 
submit  to  such  and  similar  jargon  in  the 
volume  which,  of  all  others,  lies  nearest 
their  hearts. 

If,  now,  the  Christian  public  ask, 
"  Whose  duty  is  it  to  put  the  Word  be- 
fore the  American  people  in  a  readable 
form  ? " — we  answer  unhesitatingly,  The 
American  Bible  Society's.  Its  position, 
its  wealth,"  its  power,  and  its  prestige, 
call  upon  it  to  do  this  work.  No  other 
house  can  do  it  as  well  and  so  effective- 
ly as  the  Bible-House.  How  much  it 
can  do,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  Prot- 
estant world.  It  has  the  patronage  of 
the  whole  American  Church,  save  a 
portion  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
It  has  the  market  of  the  entire  country. 
How  much  it  can  hinder  by  mere  in- 
difference, may  be  gathered  from  the 
limited  success  of  Reeves'  Paragraph 
Bible,  first  published  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
republished  in  a  cheaper  form  a  few 
years  since  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
That  Bible  "  not  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Societies  through  which,  by  far, 
the  largest  number  of  English  Bibles 
is  circulated,  the  advantages  of  this 
form  of  division  into  paragraj^hs  was 
neither  sufficiently  known  nor  duly  ap- 
preciated." Unless,  therefore,  this  work 
is  undertaken  and  done  by  these  great 
Societies,  what  was  said  fifteen  years 
ago  must  continue  to  be  true :  "  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  readable  Bible." 
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A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 


I.      THB  FOUn  XIS8E8  HATXE. 

There  is  an  orthodox  and  respecta- 
ble sneer  at  people  who  try  to  "  keep 
up  api>earances ; "  and  should  any  un- 
kind chance  expose  the  painful  skill 
and  piteous  ingenuity  by  which  a  fam- 
ily of  slender  means  try  to  keep  pace  in 
externals  with  their  richer  neighbors, 
they  are  condemned  with  very  prompt 
contempt. 

We  are  one  of  those  families  who 
have  always  kept  up  appearances,  for 
by  this  method  alone  the  faces  of 
friends  whose  speech  is  witty  and  wise 
shine  in  our  house.  The  lecture,  the 
concert,  the  bast  of  social  life  are  ours ; 
and  if  our  souls  are  fed  better  than  our 
bodies,  so  wo  choose. 

With  the  same  money  we  might  take 
an  apartment  in  a  back  street  along 
with  butcher  and  baker  and  candlestick- 
maker,  and  haye  unlimited  roast  meat 
and  leisure;  for  it  would  not  then  be 
needful  to  save  from  dinner  and  dessert 
the  wherewithal  to  serve  the  friends  with 
coffee  and  ice-cream  in  the  eyening. 
Keiths  should  we  fag  as  now  in  the 
secret  chambers  at  millinery  and  the 
remodelling  of  black  alpacas ;  for  the 
friends,  to  yie  with  whom  our  fifty  dol- 
lars must  stretch  as  far  as  their  fiye  hun- 
dred, would  not  follow  us  to  the  back 
street.  We  think  we  are  a  genial  family 
enough,  yet  know  "  there  are  within  our 
realm  a  thousand  good  as  we,"  and 
should  haye  no  right  whatever  to  expect 
to  be  sought  out  should  we  cease  to  be 
readily  available.  Never  for  us  the  long 
idle  days  and  vacant  evenings  of  the 
back  street  I  We  shall  dress  ourselves 
to  be  in  trim  for  the  parlor,  and  yet 
bake  and  brew  that  our  one  servant 
may  have  leisure  for  the  door-bell  and 
polite  messages. 

Do  you  despise  this  programme  of 
the  mother  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  I  am  one !  or  is  it  not  barely 
poflaible  that  in  our  case  at  least  this 


"  keeping  up  appearances  "  may  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  "  a  high  and  holy  work 
of  love  ?  "  For  know  that,  after  all,  it  is 
to  spare  our  father,  now  that  the  white 
is  thick  in  his  hair,  the  knowledge  that 
all  his  life  of  hard,  honorable  work 
— ^has  not  been  successful  enough  to 
keep  his  girls  from  losing  their  birth- 
right of  social  place.  Never  shall  odors 
of  boiling  cabbage  and  the  hundred 
kindred  aromas  of  tenements  in  the  back 
street  salute  him.  From  his  very  mod- 
crate  salary  he  shall  believe  we  have  all 
and  that  our  resources  are  abundant. 
It  must  be  so  while  mother  lives,  for  it 
is  she  who  stands  between  him  and  the 
world. 

I  picked  up  a  Burke's  peerage  one  day, 
and  found  the  ancestry  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  house  of  Marriott.  That 
was  how  the  farmer's  girl,  my  mother, 
came  to  be  JG&shioned  so  nobly,  that  all 
her  young  years  of  hard  common  work 
could  not  put  a  trace  of  peasant  clum- 
siness in  the  frame  nature  never  meant 
should  be  there. 

There  was  the  Gideon  Marriott,  who 
came  over  from  England  to  build  the 
fortunes  of  a  younger  son  in  the  back- 
woods. 

Gradually,  under  the  hard  struggle 
of  such  a  life,  the  old  traditions  of  fam- 
ily importance  died  out,  and  in  the 
fourth  generation  father  Marriott's 
handsome  daughters  were  jost  country 
lasses,  without  a  particle  of  prestige  be- 
yond smartness  and  good  looks.  And 
in  due  time,  alas!  they,  all  but  my 
mother,  merged  the  '*  ancient  and  hon- 
orable name  "  into  those  of  the  Dick- 
sons  and  Tom-sons  of  our  rustic  neigh- 
borhood— slow-witted  sons  of  the  soil, 
with  the  bovine  blood  of  a  hundred 
peasant  generations  in  their  veins. 

I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Hayne  to 
have  been  ill,  even  with  a  headache,  in 
my  life.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you 
her  strong,  Joyftil  spirit,  the  quaint  per- 
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fection  of  her  love  for  my  father,  and 
the  complete  trust  of  his  heart  in  her. 
No  wonder  the  four  Misses  Hayne  grew 
up  with  the  impression  that  the  one 
possible  completion  of  life  was  to  be 
also  wives.  And  surely  if  ever  circum- 
stances render  it  desirable  for  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  kind  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is 
in  a  family  of  four  girls,  whose  never 
ample  support  must  cease  with  one 
waning  life. 

So  I  thought,  one  day — the  eldest 
Miss  Hayne  at  twenty-three — as  I  sat  at 
the  window  and  looked  a  little  way 
down  the  street.  My  eyes  stopped  at 
Theophilus  Portman's  goodly  abode, 
but  my  fancy  went  up  the  grand  stone 
steps,  and/showed  myself  looking  out 
between  the  lace  curtains  from  the 
solid  vantage-ground  of  a  rich  man's 
wife. 

The  rich  man  came  out  as  I  sat  there 
— "  a  little,  thin,  yellow  man,"  as  one  of 
my  sisters  had  truly  described  him,  his 
hair  partaking  of  the  general  scantness 
of  his  material,  and  his  eyebrows  and 
lashes  almost  invisible.  He  drank  tea 
three  times  a-day — his  only  dissipation 
— and  increased  the  size  of  his  feet  with 
arctic  overshoes  whenever  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  dampness  could  warrant  it. 
He  crossed  the  street  and  rang  at  the 
bell,  and  with  the  perfect  understanding 
that  he  was  come  to  see  Miss  Hayne,  the 
three  younger  sisters  escaped  through 
the  dining-room  while  he  was  struggling 
with  the  arctics  in  the  hall. 

Well,  we  talked  about  such  things  as 
are  apt  to  interest  a  mercantile  man  of 
forty  who  has  "built  up  a  business," 
instead  of  reading  Ruskin  and  Mrs. 
Browning  and  a  good  many  other  books 
now  in  fashion.  I  studied  him  and  his 
words,  as  he  sat  there,  with  all  the  care 
I  could,  and  concluded  that  he  was 
worthy,  and  ordinary,  in  equal  degrees. 
I  also  was  confirmed  in  my  suspicion 
that  he  wished  to  marry  me,  and  knew 
that  his  sole  object  in  appointing  to 
come  next  evening  was  to  make  known 
his  request. 

All  the  family  knew  it  too ;  the  good 
parents  were  highly  satisfied;  for  to 
elderly  eyes  Mr.  Philo  Portman  was  a 


man  to  be  desired,  and  the  settlement 
in  life  he  could  offer  the  eldest  IflQss 
Hayne  entirely  satisfactory.  And  the 
eldest  Miss  Hayne  in  her  chamber  that 
night  mentally  accepted  Mr.  Portman, 
and  then  forgot  for  five  hours  to  go  to 
bed  while  she  sat  on  the  little  old  sofa 
of  her  own  upholstering  and  looked  the 
deed  in  the  face. 

This,  then,  was  "my  story;"  no 
wonder  the  bells  could  not  ring  it  nor 
the  birds  sing  it  1  Was  I  to  be  a  be- 
trothed wife  to-morrow  night  ?  Then 
where  was  all  that  tumult  of  surpassing 
emotions  Mrs.  Browning  thrills  us  with 
in  the  "  Sonnets,"  and  which  all  poet3 
assign  to  this,  life's  crowning  hour? 
Were  not  such  things,  after  all,  just  fic- 
tion and  romance  ?  I  turned  back  to 
plain  life.  Naturally,  I  thought  first  of 
my  mother,  and  my  mind  travelled 
back  over  the  chance  indications  she 
had  ^ven  of  how  things  were  with  her, 
and  applied  them  one  by  one  to  my 
own  case.  She  was  not  a  sentimental 
woman,  and  never  tried  fancy  pictures ; 
so  what  she  had  mentioned  now  and 
then  was  always  the  plainest  fact.  I 
remembered  how  she  had  told  of  their 
early  life,  when  my  father  had  brought 
her,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  the  great  city ; 
of  the  long  days  alone  which  were  not 
lonesome,  from  the  sole  thought  that 
their  close  would  bring  him  back  to 
her;  and  then,  of  how  goldenly  the 
hours  went  on  when  they  were  together 
—how  the  simple  fact  of  their  mutual 
presence — the  sound  of  their  voices 
reaching  and  talking  to  each  other— ^ 
seemed  to  fill  up  every  social  need  or 
ambition,  and  make  life  as  complete  a 
satisfaction  as  it  can  be  here. 

I  applied  this  picture  to  myself  and 
Mr.  Theophilus  Portman.  Could  it  be 
that  I  should  ever  listen  with  fond  ex- 
pectation for  the  tread  of  those  India- 
rubbers,  and  gaze  upon  that  little  sandy 
man  as  mother  did  to  this  day  upon 
father  ?  How  curiously  she  loves  him  ! 
She  said  if  he  had  died  during  that  last 
illness,  she  should  never  have  had  his 
dear  old  hat  moved  from  the  rack  in 
the  hall  t  Was  it  not  Miss  Hayne  who 
had  unguardedly  called  the  outer  wrap- 
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pings  of  her  lover  a  lot  of  fussy  old 
things? 

Might  not  love  come  ?  Such  things 
had  been — ^read  of.  Her  mother  had 
waited  three  years  till  her  poor  clerk 
could  save  enough  to  marry  her,  and 
not  all  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  old 
folks  nor  the  scoffing  comparisons  of 
her  sisters  of  her  "  baby-faced  clerk," 
with  their  beef  and  brawn  landholding- 
lovers,  could  shake  for  an  hour  her  glad 
fidelity. 

Mr.  Portman  was  a  most  kind  and 
worthy  man,  and  she  esteemed  him 
highly,  and  doubted  not  the  time  must 
come  when  she  should  regard  him  with 
most  affectionate  interest ;  but  down  in 
the  bottom  of  Miss  Hayne's  honest 
heart  lay  a  faint,  cold  certainty,  that 
never  in  any  year  of  life  the  time  could 
come  when  she  should  feel  as  her  moth- 
er had  done  before  she  was  bom.  She 
thought  of  the  young  wife,  Christian 
though  she  were,  pulling  aside  with 
blank  horror  the  thought  of  her  own 
possibly  approaching  death,  solely  be- 
cause it  must  separate  her  from  him. 
She  could  not  imagine  a  rest,  a  joy,  or 
music  in  heaven  if  it  shut  her  out  from 
the  sight  of  liis  clear  eyes !  And  the 
eldest  Miss  Hayne  was  the  child  of  such 
love  as  this.  In  all  her  veins  flowed  the 
impulses  which  had  made  life  so  bright- 
ly worth  while  to  the  authors  of  her 
own  existence.  Tet  when  at  three 
o'clock  she  crept  wearily  to  bed  she  had 
resolved  to  marry  Mr.  Theophilus  Port- 


man. 


IL     Tm  JABEZ  DZCK80S8. 


I  did  not  seem  to  have  closed  my  eyes 
when  mother  brought  a  telegram  and  a 
mourning  face  into  my  room.  Aunt 
Katy  was  dead,  and  only  thirty-five 
years  old ;  how  could  it  be  the  strong 
young  farmer's  wife  had  not  lived  out 
half  her  days  ?  It  seemed  sorrowfully 
strange,  and  when  at  nine  o'clock  moth- 
er and  I  took  our  seats  in  the  train  for 
a  long  day's  journey  to  the  house  of 
mourning  we  were  full  of  sad  conjec- 
ture. We  had  not  been  very  fiimiliar 
with  the  lives  of  these  relatives,  no  one 
seeming  to  be  in  the  way  of  writing  let- 
ten  at  the  Dick8on%  and  aunt  Katj, 


with  her  five  little  girls  and  no  servant, 
being  too  overwhelmed  with  work,  for 
much  visiting  or  receiving  visits. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  conceived  how 
much  there  really  was  of  your  aunt 
Katy,"  my  mother  remarked  as  we  sped 
along.  I  never  had;  I  had  last  seen 
her  when  I  was  about  seventeen,  and 
was  full  of  notions  of  sentimental  refine* 
ments  which  her  appearance  and  avoca- 
tions greatly  shocked.  In  common  with 
the  other  housewives  of  her  region,  we 
had  found  her  arrayed  in  a  calico  dress 
just  below  the  knee,  and  hideous  pan- 
talets of  the  same.  She  did  not  see  the 
advantage,  she  said,  of  dragging  a  long 
calico  tail  after  her  every  step  she  went, 
and  she  could  not  possibly  do  the  work 
she  did  in  one.  That  seemed  true 
enough.  Every  incumbrance  of  toilet 
needed  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  to  en- 
able her  to  make  the  butter  and  cheese 
from  fifteen  cows,  weave  carpet  and 
cloth  for  home  use,  bear  and  rear  five 
children,  wash  and  cook  and  scrub  for 
them  and  her  husband  and  his  parents 
who  lived  with  them.  All  these  things 
she  had  done  without  any  assistance 
whatever  for  fifteen  years,  from  the  very 
day  of  her  marriage,  when  her  bridal 
tour  had  been  a  jolt  of  fifty  miles  over 
the  stony  hills  to  the  bare,  paintless 
house  where  she  to-day  lay  dead. " 

It  seemed  to  me  a  hard  record  for  a 
life  blessed  with  the  brightest  love ;  but 
mother's  next  words  gave  me  a  further 
hint. 

"  Katy  really  had  the  most  ambition 
and  imagination  of  any  of  us.  If  she 
could  have  married  an  educated  man 
who  helped  her  along  as  your  father 
did  me,  she  would  have  turned  her 
energies  to  other  directions  than  the 
scrubbing-brush,  and  been  a  really  bril- 
liant woman.  I  suppose  she  did  the 
best  she  could ;  but  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  her  match  had  been  a 
dreadfiil  mistake,  though  I  hope  she 
never  found  it  out  for  herself;  Jabez 
Dickson  was  in  no  way  her  equal,  and 
the  children  are  all  just  like  him ;  not 
a  Marriott  in  the  wThoU  lot" 

Not  one.  When  we  arrived,  there 
were  the  five  chubby  fkces,  variously 
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modified,  but  all  with  the  round,  un- 
meaning eyes  and  heavy  features  of  the 
house  of  Dickson.  The  father,  after 
remarking  that  it  was  a  miserable 
night,  made  no  further  efibrt  at  conver- 
sation, and  mother  and  I  went  alone  to 
the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

It  moved  me  as  it  had  never  done  in 
life,  this  noble  Marriott  face,  with 
•very  plebeian  care  swept  out  of  it  by 
death.  Unconsciously,  I  stood  there 
with  a  longing  to  read  the  riddle  of  her 
life.  Tired  she  looked — too  tired  to 
bear  even  the  weight  of  her  hands  on 
her  breast — it  was  my  fancy,  and  I  laid 
them  softly  by  her  side.  What  was  it 
had  loosed  the  vitals  of  her  strong  life 
that  she  lay  here  dead  in  her  prime, 
leaving  her  girls  for  other  hands  to 
train  to  womanhood  and  worth?  I 
could  not  tell,  and  I  turned  away  at 
last  to  the  little  room  adjoining,  where  a 
neighbor,  low-toned,  but  voluble,  was 
giving  mother  the  particulars  of  "  Miss 
Dickson's  last  sickness." 

"  She  jest  worked  herself  to  death, 
Miss  Hayne,  that  was  all.  The  way  she 
has  been  goin'  on  the  last  five  years 
r'al'y  don't  seem  nat'ral.  Jabcz  Dickson 
he  meant  well ;  but  he  was  brought  up, 
you  know,  to  think  there  wa'n't  nothin' 
in  this  world  worth  thinkin'  of  but 
work  and  scrapin'  together.  And  it 
never  'pearcd  to  'cur  to  him  that  any 
body  could  overdo.  Every  thing  kind 
of  come  on  to  once  this  summer.  They 
was  puttin'  up  the  big  bam  and  board- 
in'  all  the  hands.  The  last  child  ought 
to  have  been  weaned,  but  it  was  kind 
of  ailin',  and  she  let  it  hang  on  for  fear 
of  hurtin'  it.  Her  rest  was  broke  with 
it  nights,  though  she  never  got  through 
in  any  kind  of  season  to  go  to  bed. 
Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  she  took  a 
kind  o'  low  fever  and  went  right  out  o' 
her  mind.  We  couldn't  keep  her  on  the 
bed,  nor  do  nothin'  with  her.  She  jest 
roved  'round  the  house  talkin'  the 
strangest  kind,  till  finally  she  got  too 
weak  for  that  and  laid  down  and  died 
without  ever  comin'  to  herself  again," 

Could  any  story  bo  more  mournful  ? 
I  did  not  wonder  my  mother  wept  so 
sorely ;  but  I  set  myself  to  the  problem 


of  why  aimt  Katy  worked  herself  to 
death. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  possessed 
an  inherited  capacity  for  a  lai^  and 
generous  cultivation,  and  this  had  never 
been  brought  out,  but  sorely  repressed — 
repressed  with  a  pertinacity  that  seem- 
ed painful  to  consider,  as  I  made  some 
study  of  Jabez  Dickson.  Without  the 
native  advantage  of  a  mind,  he  had 
read  nothing,  heard  nothing,  seen  noth- 
ing,  and  consequently  knew  nothing. 
A  less  improving  and  elevating  com- 
panion for  any  woman  could  hardly 
have  been  found. 

The  worst  thing  to  contend  with, 
however,  was  his  small,  pitiful  penny- 
wisdom.  He  seemed  possessed  by  a 
demon  of  parsimony  that  watched  over 
every  expenditure,  and  restricting  the 
family  surroundings  to  the  barest  nec- 
essaries, carefully  shut  out  every  avenue 
of  culture  that  might  have  come  from 
the  proceeds  of  all  those  weariM  chum- 
ings,  had  aunt  Katy  been  encouraged  to 
follow  her  own  instincts  in  any  single 
thing.  I  remember  overhearing  him 
hint  at  wasteful  extravagance,  and  seri- 
ously predict  the  poorhouse,  because 
she  asked  him  to  have  the  molasses-jug 
filled  and  to  buy  a  pound  of  raisins  I 

Then  her  children  came.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son talks  very  prettily  about  this,  and 
promises  that  *'  baby-lips  shall  give  her 
rest,"  who  joins  her  lot  to  one  with 
"  the  straitened  forehead  of  a  fool."  He 
tells  her  "  the  child  shall  clothe  the  fath- 
er with  a  deamess  not  his  own,"  be- 
cause "  half  is  hers  and  half  is  his."  Why, 
with  aunt  Katy  that  was  the  very  sting 
of  it  I  The  eldest  was  fourteen  when 
she  died,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  and  the 
two  next  in  age,  I  saw  how  their  moth- 
er must  have  given  up  any  hope  she 
might  have  had  of  an  outlet  of  the 
music  dying  in  herself,  through  them. 
They  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  lot  of  pretty  sleek  young  heifers. 
There  was  in  them  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  that  restless  yearning  and 
inquiry  which  marks  every  mind  that 
grows  strongly.  They  would  sit  demure 
on  their  crickets  and  knit  socks  for  sale, 
without  an  apparent  thought  beyond 
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their  occupation  and  the  approbation 
of  the  parental  Jabez. 

Shall  you  ever  forgive  me  if  I  say  I 
saw  in  imagination  five  little  Portmans, 
with  white  eyelashes  and  rubber  shoes, 
demonstrating  that  two  and  two  make 
four  on  five  little  slates,  while  papa 
looked  over  the  price-lists  in  the  news- 
paper? 

I  looked  back  upon  that  long  dull 
grind  of  fifteen  years,  and  saw  how  the 
prospect  of  rest  and  reward  in  her 
heavy  toil  must  have  surely  died  out  of 
aunt  Katy's  heart,  and  did  not  any 
longer  wonder  in  the  least  that  body 
and  mind  gave  way  together. 

We  laid  her  away  under  the  briers  in 
a  graveyard  bare  and  bleak  as  her 
life  had  been,  and  I  turned  away  with  a 
sore  heartache  for  her,  but  my  own  les- 
son learned. 

The  little  heifers  were  much  pleased 
with  the  dignity  of  their  first  veils,  but 
had  not  imagination  enough  to  feel 
their  loss  very  keenly.  As  to  uncle 
Jabez,  my  mother  departed  with  burn- 
ing indignation  in  her  soul  at  him.  We 
had  been  there  but  three  days  in  all,  yet 
in  bemoaning  his  own  desolate  condi- 
tion he  had  contrived  to  hint  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  a  man  to  get  along 
without  a  com-pa-nion.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  seven  months  more  he  found 
a  new  *^  womem,"  as  he  always  called  a 
wife.  A  female  with  red  hair,  who 
smoked  a  pipe,  was  chosen  to  replace 
Catherine  Yemon  Marriott. 

On  our  journey  homeward,  without 
^ving  her  a  hint  of  my  final  drift,  I 
told  my  mother  all  the  theory  of  aunt 
Katy,  and  when  she  had  assented  thor- 
oughly, '*  made  the  application  "  to  my- 
self and  Mr.  Portman. 

My  lot  in  life,  as  his  wife,  I  told  her, 
however  different  in  detail,  would  be 
founded  upon  as  real  a  mistake  as  aunt 
Katy's  marriage  had  been.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  that  could  enlarge  my 
life — ^I  did  not  want  or  need  him. 

Mr.  Portman  promptly  reported  him- 
self and  his  offer  upon  my  return.  After 
the  firbt  instant  of  mortified  surprise,  I 
saw  he  found  consolation  in  the  convie- 
tion  that  I  was  a  fool.    And  with  this 


comfortable  refiection  the  arctic  shoes 
crossed  our  threshold  never  more  to 
return. 

Had  I  been  a  fool?  Sometimes  it 
halt  seemed  so,  outwardly.  Fixed  sala- 
ries did  not  expand  as  the  great  woe 
of  the  war  deepened,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  trebled  in  price.  In  vain 
we  reduced  our  domestic  staff  to  one 
small  colored  youth,  from  a  public 
charity,  who  made  a  feint  of  going  er- 
rands and  waiting  while  we  did  the 
work.  Our  future  ability  to  "  keep  up 
appearances"  was  becoming  involved 
in  real  doubt,  when  our  old  maiden 
cousin,  Harriet  Lane — rich,  literary,  and 
lonesome — proposed  that  Jocelynda 
should  come  and  spend  the  winter  with 
her.  This  was  the  eldest  Miss  Hayne — 
myself.  No  need  to  say  how  joyfhlly 
this  proposal  was  accepted,  nor  how  I 
acquiesced  in,  if  I  did  not  agree  with, 
her  other  proposition  that  my  company 
was  to  be  enjoyed  upon  the  condition 
that  she  might  furnish  my  winter  outfit. 

ni.      MRS.  VAN  HATTAN^S  COOK. 

The  journey  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  our  inland  town  completed,  I  stood 
at  the  door  of  Miss  Lane's  tall  city-house 
and  rang,  while  the  hackman  brought 
up  my  trunk.  After  ten  minutes'  wait- 
ing and  pulling  the  bell  I  stepped  back, 
and  looking  up  at  the  house,  found  with 
a  chill  surprise  every  shutter  closed. 
The  driver  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  re- 
placed my  trunk,  and  we  drove  straight 
to  the  business-place  of  Miss  Lane's 
bachelor  brother,  Mr.  Josiah.  There  I 
found  his  partner,  and  learned  from  him 
the  astounding  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  had 
sailed  for  England  with  his  sister  a  week 
ago.  The  gentleman  seeing  my  entire 
surprise,  explained  that  this  departure 
had  been  quite  unanticipated  by  Mr. 
Lane  two  weeks  before,  but  business 
rendering  it  desirable,  he  had  taken  the 
opportunity  for  the  year's  vacation 
abroad,  long  projected  by  himself  and 
Miss  Lane. 

The  letter  in  which  Miss  Lane  ap- 
prised me  of  this  sudden  change  in  her 
plans  had  not  reached  me  when  I  left, 
and  in  &ct  never  arrived.    She  told  me 
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long  after  that  on  her  return  she  had 
found  it  behind  a  sideboard,  on  which 
it  had  been  hastily  placed  to  be  mailed 
among  others,  in  the  confusion  of  de- 
parture. 

Once  more  I  took  refuge  in  the  hack, 
and  reaching  a  hotel,  as  eyening  came 
on,  and  a  little  bewildered  and  a  great 
deal  disappointed,  sat  down  to  plan 
what  next. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  for  me  to  go 
back  to  that  overburdened  home. 

Lack  of  opportunity,  as  well  as  our 
social  position,  had  always  made  paid 
occupation  there  seem  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .Was  it  equally  so  here?  By 
morning  I  had  decided  no ;  and  as  a 
result  the  daily  papers  set  forth  ^^  Miss 
Martha  Jocelyn,"  as  open  to  engagement 
as  teacher  or  governess,  with  due  accom- 
plishments and  references.  I  waited  a 
whole  week  for  applications,  and  not 
one  came,  while  my  slender  means  grew 
daily  slenderer,  till  only  enough  was 
left  to  take  me  back  to  my  home. 

It  was  a  long  ride  in  a  street-car  to 
the  d^p6t  next  morning,  and  as  we  rat- 
tled along,  I  was  attracted  to  the  talk 
of  a  woman  beside  me,  who  was  confid- 
ing to  a  friend  various  particulars  con- 
cerning the  cook's  place  she  was  about 
leaving.  I  was  struck  by  the  amount 
of  the  wages  compared  with  the  light- 
ness of  the  services ;  but  this,  she  re- 
marked, "  could  be  had  in  other  places 
where  the  folks  were  not  so  dreadful 
pertikeler." 

People  can  think  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  space  sometimes,  and  in  the  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  car  stopped  to  de- 
posit Mrs.  Van  Hattan's  cook  at  her 
jnistress'  door,  I  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  reasoning  which  resulted  in 
my  alighting  at  the  same  spot.  Urging 
housework  upon  women,  rather  than 
teaching  or  sewing,  I  knew  was  a  favor- 
ite modem  topic,  but  brought  face  to 
face  with  it  here,  how  I  shrank.  Miss 
Jocelynda  Hayne  a  cook  I  impossible  I 

And  yet  the  time  had  come  when 
father,  carefully  as  we  had  concealed  it 
from  him,  could  no  longer  support  us 
all  at  home.  The  question  resolved  it- 
self finally  into  two  alternatives:  go 


home  and  recall  Theophilos  Portman, 
as  I  knew  I  could  in  a  moment,  or  seek 
employment  as  a  cook.  The  former 
course  would  dose  once  for  all  the  page 
of  my  life's  music ;  the  latter,  though 
for  the  present  grievous,  might  open  to 
brighter  possibilities  in  the  fatore. 
Then  I  remembered  Katy  Marriott's 
face,  which  had  answered  back  my 
yearning  pity  with  that  look  of  "  Too 
late ! — ^the  mischiefs  done  I "  and  it  re- 
solved me  as  nothing  else  could. 

The  area-door  had  scarcely  closed 
after  the  portly  form  of  the  cook,  when 
I  rang  at  it,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Van  Hat- 
tan,  and  presently  was  sent  for  into  the 
presence  of  an  entirely  majestic  dame 
in  regulation  heavy  dead-black  silk  and 
laces.  She  waited  calmly  for  my  errand, 
which  I  stated,  with  a  sort  of  stony 
courage.  Whether  she  was  surprised  by 
my  appearance,  coupled  with  the  re- 
quest for  a  place  as  her  cook,  I  do  not 
know,  and  never  have  known.  True,  I 
was  plainness  itself,  in  my  old  water- 
proof and  brown  straw  hat ;  but  if  she 
saw  "  a  difference,"  she  did  not  show  it. 
She  put  me  through  a  close  catechism 
as  to  my  culinary  acquirements,  to  which 
I  gave  straight  enough  answers ;  for  Mrs. 
Hayne's  daughter  Lad  prepared  the 
same  dishes  for  her  guests  as  graced  the 
table  of  IVIrs.  Van  Hattan.  My  name  I 
gave  as  Martha  Jocelyn,  and  referred  to 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hayne,  for  whom  I  had 
worked  for  several  years,  and  was  now 
leaving  only  in  hope  of  higher  wages  in 
the  city.  In  pressing  need  of  a  cook, 
Mrs.  Van  Hattan  engaged  Martha  Joce- 
lyn, and  graciously  i^ermitted  her  to 
come  at  once,  pending  lier  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  Mrs.  Hayne. 

I  went  to  the  depot,  to  change  the 
destination  of  my  trunk,  and  that  after- 
noon, in  Mrs.  Van  Hattan's  respectable 
attic,  took  Irom  it  pen  and  x^aper,  and 
mixed  with  a  letter  to  my  mother  some 
very  salt  tears.  I  marked  it  with  a  con- 
spicuous "  Private,"  for  my  strong,  com- 
mon-sensible mother  was  the  one  and 
the  only  one  to  confide  in.  Announcing 
what  I  could  do  for  myself,  I  left  it  to 
her  to  decide  whether  I  should  stay  and 
do  it,  or  come  directly  home.   Explain* 
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ing  cousin  Lane's  unlucky  aeparture,  I 
reminded  her  that  our  Mends  in  general 
had  only  a  vague  idea  that  I  had  gone 
to  spend  the  winter  with  a  relative,  and 
need  never  know  that  I  had  not  reached 
the  safe  oblivion  of  my  destination. 
Need  father  and  the  girls  know  it,  even  ? 
Indeed,  it  was  a  main  feature  of  my  plan, 
that  it  should  be  a  secret  from  all  but 
mother.  The  sorrow  and  bitterness  to 
father,  and  the  spoiling  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dear  young  sisters,  was  not  to  be 
contemplated. 

In  four  days  two  letters  came  to  the 
Van  Hattan  mansion.  One  the  lady  of 
the  house  found  an  excellent  ^^  charac- 
ter" for  "the  young  woman  Martha 
Jocelyn,"  as  she  was  styled  by  the  Mrs. 
Hayne  who  wrote.  The  other  was  for 
cook,  read  in  her  attic  with  tears  proba- 
bly not  half  so  bitter  as  had  hidden  the 
paper  often  from  the  sight  of  the  moth- 
er writer.  Yes,  my  mother  approved,  re- 
luctantly, yet  sincerely,  from  the  hard 
needs  of  the  case ;  and  I  read  carefldly 
her  wise  advice  to  be  always  resolutely 
"  cook,"  and  never  by  the  least  assertion 
of  myself  impose  on  my  employers  the 
irksome  courtesy  due  to  "  better  days." 

There  seemed  little  danger  of  such  a 
chance  coming.  The  Van  Hattans  scarce- 
ly glanced  at  the  new  cook  as  she  help- 
ed serve  the  dinner.  You  have  all  seen 
people  like  them.  Without  one  particle 
of  talent,  or  other  than  ordinary  acquire- 
ments, such  as  they  take  unquestioned 
precedence  everywhere  from  old  family 
tradition  and  inherited  fine  noses.  The 
paternal  Van  Hattan  was  a  business  man, 
and  more  American  than  the  rest,  who 
gave  their  whole  minds  to  keeping  up 
the  family  state.  There  were  Misses  Hen- 
rietta and  Beatrice,  and  Mr.  Diediich 
Knickerbocker  Van  Hattan,  all  tolera- 
ble, though  weakened  copies  of  the 
grand  dame,  their  mother.  There  was, 
in  fact,  about  the  young  gentleman  that 
suggestion  of  feebleness  conmion  to  such 
youth  of  our  country,  whose  strongest 
discipline,  mental  and  bodily,  is  playing 
billiards  and  studying  the  possibDities 
of  the  whisker.  To  but  one  Van  Hat- 
tan I  became,  or  wished  to  be,  more 
^ihan'^oook.^  The  little  lonesome  seyen- 


year  old  Suydam,  who  bored  his  rela- 
tives and  tormented  the  servants,  seem- 
ed to  find  the  one  rest  for  the  sole  of 
his  foot  at  cook  Jocelyn's  side.  Perhaps 
I  might  have  become  convinced  that  my 
life  there  was  totally  unworthy  of  my 
powers,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  little 
lad ;  but  he  became  so  truly  mine,  that 
it  seemed  a  right  good  work  and  mis- 
sion to  work  for  him  and  the  manhood 
to  come. 

You  will  want  some  plain  details  of 
my  life.  I  had  enough  skill  and  fore- 
thought at  the  start  to  lighten  drudgery 
by  no  means  heavy  in  itself.  There  were 
plenty  of  servants ;  mine  was  the  one 
branch  of  the  table,  and  I  never  found 
a  trace  of  the  particularity  wliich  had 
ofiended  my  predecessor. 

The  books  in  the  plainer  bindings  I 
asked  and  gained  leave  to  read.  Little 
Suy^s  company  made  feasible  many  a 
ramble  I  should  hardlv  have  liked  to 
take  alone ;  he  constantly  declined  the 
formal  drive  in  the  elegant  barouche, 
saying,  "  Tm  going  to  the  Park  with 
cook  I " 

But  oh,  the  difference  in  the  life  of 
Martha  Jocelyn  and  that  of  Jocelynda 
Hayne  I  Yet  does  not  Sartor  Resartus 
tell  us  "  we  may  give  up  happiness  and 
instead  thereof  find  blessedneas  ?  "  I 
thought  I  had  it,  especially  after  moth- 
er's letters.  And  then  the  things  I 
bought  and  sent  home  to  the  girls  I 
Cooks^  wardrobe  need  little  replenishing. 
I  wrote  them  long  letters  about  the  city, 
and  they  thought,  dear  simple  things, 
their  presents  were  all  the  overflowings 
of  cousin  Lane's  good  will  to  sister  Jo. 

The  long  months  passed,  and  my  po- 
sition in  the  Van  Hattan's  family  remain- 
ed apparently  the  same  as  the  day  I  en- 
tered. I  was  their  servant — that  fixed 
the  gulf.  They  saw  and  desired  to  see 
in  me  no  fluiiher  merit  than  honesty  and 
nice  cookery.  That  was  just  enough ; 
I  asked  no  more ;  but  was  it  not  a  little 
forlorn  to  mark  those  young  folks  going 
in  and  out  before  me,  talking  their  mer- 
ry talks,  while  cook,  who  was  "  to  the 
manor  bom,"  must  keep  her  lips  sealed 
and  silent?  I  confess  I  entered  upon 
my  second  year  of  service  with  bitter 
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tears.  If  I  could  only  have  gone  home 
on  a  visit,  even,  it  would  have  been  less 
hard;  but  how  account  to  the  sisters 
three  for  the  leanness  of  my  wardrobe 
when  theirs  had  been  supplied  ?  The 
way  before  me  was  growing  very,  very 
long, 

IV.      HKXDEIt   TO  TH£in  KXCELLESTCIES. 

I  have  all  this  time  neglected  to  men- 
tion grandi)apa  Van  Hattan,  a  personage 
whose  own  careful  dignity,  old  age  and 
infirmities  never  tempted  him  to  forget. 
His  son  and  the  family  paid  him  formal 
visits,  at  stated  intervals,  in  the  massive- 
ly furnished  old-fashioned  rooms  he  oc- 
cupied, and,  taking  it  for  granted  his 
man  Thomas  attended  to  all  his  whims, 
troubled  themselves  no  further.  And 
yet,  ailing  and  failing,  he  needed  care 
and  sympathy  almost  as  much  as  a  child, 
and  he  was  more  forlorn  in  his  solitary 
state  than  the  poorest  old  soul  gossiping 
at  the  one  fireside  with  his  grandchil- 
dren clamoring  at  his  knees.  Of  course, 
to  knowingly  accept  this  sympathy  from 
a  servant  would  have  been  impossible ; 
but  though  it  was  not  in  my  province,  I 
fell  into  the  habit  of  giving  him  little 
attentions  money  certainly  never  bought. 
He  came  to  miss  me  if  I  did  not  accom- 
pany the  invalid's  dishes  I  prepared ; 
and  sending  forme  on  some  trifling  pre* 
text,  would  keep  mc  fussing  about  him 
as  long  as  my  other  work  would  allow 
me  to  remain. 

He  liked  to  have  bright  little  Suy 
about;  but  he  only  fancied  grandpa's 
dull  old  rooms  when  I  was  there.  I 
hardly  know  by  what  imperceptible  de- 
grees I  became  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  old  man's  mind  to  talk  and 
read  to  him — always,  of  course,  with 
the  deference  due  to  the  immense  dis- 
tance between  a  Van  Hattan  and  a  cook. 
The  footing  implied  was  always  that  of 
a  trusty  servant,  allowed  access  to  the 
invalid's  room  as  reward  of  merit.  I 
sometimes  thought  I  should  have  liked 
more  time  to  myself;  but,  after  all,  it 
might  have  made  me  morbid  and  more 
lonesome.  As  it  was,  Suy  was  for  the 
most  part  inevitable ;  and  as  grandpa 
Van  Hattan  was  in  some  respects  almost 


in  his  second  childhood,  I  really  enter- 
tained them  together  very  welL 

Certainly,  if  my  life  were  monotonousy 
there  was  to  be  some  variety  in  the 
routine.  By  the  time  winter  was  oyer, 
we  had  a  new  invalid.  A  gay  season 
of  party-going,  late  hours  and  petty 
dissipations  proved  too  much  for  Mr. 
Biedrlch,  and  he  fell  ill  with  a  tedious 
fever.  The  long  days  of  early  Spring 
found  him  confined  to  the  house,  a  most 
resourceless  and  miserable  mortaL  Mam- 
ma and  the  girls  had  more  important 
work  than  humoring  his  whims,  and 
the  servants  kept  out  of  his  way,  he  w^as 
so  terribly  cross.  When  he  sent  for  me, 
to  describe  the  fantastic  dishes  he  want- 
ed prepared,  he  was  as  rude  as  the  Van 
Hattan  breeding  would  allow  him  to 
be.  I  did  not  care,  but  repairing  the 
housemaids*  neglects  in  the  room,  tried 
to  give  things  a  more  heartening  shape ; 
and  silent  when  no  reply  was  needed,  I 
answered  when  I  must,  as  pleasantly  as 
if  the  invalid  were  all  heart  could  wish, 
instead  of  a  cross  young  spoony. 

Mrs.  Browning  says,  "  Was  never  a 
lament  begun  which  ere  it  endeth  suits 
but  one ;  "  yet  I  certainly  had  no  idea 
as  I  sat  in  grandpa  Van  Hattan's  room 
one  weary  rainy  day,  with  the  little 
lad  at  my  knee,  how  plainly  my  low 
enough  voice  was  floating  into  the  room 
where  the  younger  invalid  lay  solitary 
and  sad. 

I  had  taken  up  one  of  the  true,  simple 
strains  breathed  up  out  of  the  doing 
and  enduring  heart  of  the  war ;  wound- 
ed sore,  it  may  be.  to  death,  the  worn 
soldier  sighs, 

"  My  half-day's  work  \»  done, 
And  if  'tis  all  my  part, 
I  ffive  my  patient  God 
My  patient  heart, 

"  And  grasp  his  banner  still, 
Thou^rh  all  the  blue  bo  dim  ; 
Tlicso  Btrlpea,  no  loan  than  stare, 
Lead  after  mm  I " 

Of  how  different  a  life,  of  what  differ- 
ent aims  and  regrets,  these  words  must 
have  told  the  idler  and  pleasure-seeker 
who  heard  them.  The  simple  rhyme  he 
never  would  have  noticed  in  health  con* 
veyed  a  rebuke  that  made  him  ashamed. 
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He  knew  he  had  not  even  done  the  half- 
day^s  work,  nor  desired  to  do  it,  but 
had  turned  away  from  the  noble  banner 
when  its  splendors  trailed,  and  were  in 
sore  need  of  strong,  upbearing  hands. 

Suy,  pattering  by  his  door  a  moment 
after,  was  called  in,  but  refused  to  stay. 
He  was  going  for  the  book  cook  pro- 
mised to  finish  before  supper.  *^0h 
dear,"  groaned  he  at  his  wits^-end,  for  a 
resource  from  long  dull  thoughts ;  "  sup- 
pose you  let  this  wearisome  cook  come 
and  read  to  you  here."  Cook  did  not 
want  to ;  but  grandpa  dozed  peaceftdly, 
and  she  pitied  the  frightful  tedium  of 
this  convalescence,  and  went ;  sitting 
down,  with  quiet  sense  of  humor,  in 
true  servant-fashion  on  a  hard  chair  by 
the  door.  Suy  dragged  up  a  sumptuous 
ottoman,  and  with  his  head  on  his  knee 
listened  to  the  wonderful  adventures 
and  ever-perfect  good  fortune  of  Mayne 
Reid's  dwellers  in  the  desert-home. 

This  book  ended,  the  invalid  held 
forth  his  own  novel,  and  Martha  Jocelyn 
read  till  the  stoppage  of  the  Van  Hat- 
tan  chariot  at  the  door  warned  her  alike 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  tea  to  get. 

T.     A  DKOLAHJLTIOir,  MOT  OF  WAB. 

Diedrich's  eyes  were  too  weak  to  ad- 
mit of  reading  for  himself;  Beatrice 
dozed  after  the  first  six  pages ;  and  the 
state  of  his  afifairs  grew  so  desperate, 
that  his  mother,  apprehensive  of  being 
called  on  for  personal  sacrifice,  bethought 
herself  of  having  heard  Martha  Jocelyn 
reading  quite  decently  to  Suy,  and  pro- 
posed her  being  called  in.  I  felt  that 
this  honor,  not  coming  in  the  range  of 
my  cook's  contract,  ndght  reasonably  be 
declined,  and  I  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
decline.  When  I  did  assent,  it  was  with 
the  one  purpose  of  emphasizing  a  sub- 
stantial truth  or  two  to  a  youth  who 
needed  such  bracing  exceedingly.  Toung 
Mr.  Van  Hattan  had  no  relish  for  litera- 
ture containing  truths,  and  after  a  washy 
novel  or  two,  I  quietly  let  him  see 
that  cook's  reading  could  not  be  com- 
manded like  a  beef  tea,  and  must  be  on 
condition  of  a  choice  in  the  selectionA. 
Bather  than  be  bereft  of  all  xesouroe,  he 
acquiesced,  and  we  finally  became  a  trio, 


prosperous  with  the  wealth  of  many 
pleasant  hours — ^these  native  Van  Hat- 
tans  and  their  cook. 

But,  after  all,  there  was  no  real  wis- 
dom in  these  proceedings,  and  I  might 
have  seen  it,  had  I  not  rated  one  thing 
too  high  and  another  too  low.  The 
overrated  thing  was  the  Van  Hattan 
pride  of  this  member  of  a  family,  who, 
were  their  cook  as  lovely  as  the  beggar- 
maid  Cophetua  espoused  from  his 
throne,  would  cast  no  second  glance  at 
her.  The  thing  underrated  was  my  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  society  of  a  youth 
whose  apparently  superior  social  advan- 
tage was  subtly  balanced  by  my  own 
better  mind  and  really  complete  equal- 
ity. For  as  I  sat  there  I  was  not,  after 
aU,  Martha  Jocelyn  but,  spite  of  prim- 
med hair  and  calico  dress,  just  Joce- 
lynda  Hayne. 

Affectation,  as  it  would  be,  not  to  ad- 
nut  my  leading  nature  of  the  two,  I 
truly  did  not  know  how  fast  he  was 
learning  to  follow.  Nor,  I  suppose,  did 
he.  No  doubt  it  took  more  than  a  day 
for  him  to  fiing  "  the  claims  of  long 
descent "  to  the  winds.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve he  ever  fully  did  it  till,  in  the 
duskening  glow  of  a  late  sunset,  I  read 
to  him  Gail  Hamilton's  *^Men  and 
Women."  My  own  experience  may  have 
led  me  to  emphasize  the  exhortation 
to  girls  to  withhold  always  the  step 
which  can  make  it  possible  ^^  to  exclaim 
more  bitterly  than  the  dame  of  the 
ballad,"— 

**  Testcrdaj  I  waa  Lady  O^Lyon ; 
To-day  I  am  John  o*  the  scale's  irlfo." 

I  suppose  I  looked  enthusiastic.  At 
any  rate,  it  seemed  to  fiash  into  his 
mind  that  here  would  be  a  fitting  chance 
to  reverse  the  fate  and  lift  me  from  my 
John  o'  the  scales  sphere  to  the  height 
of  Lady  O'Lynn — ^Yan  Hattan  I  At  any 
rate,  be  rose,  and  taking  the  steps  be- 
tween us,  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips. 
And  so  doing,  dosed  the  final  page  of 
the  '*  readings  of  the  cook ; "  for  com- 
prehending and  not  approving,  I  rose  in 
an  instant  and  left  the  room,  starting 
up  Buy,  who  appeared  to  be  sleeping 
beside  me. 
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Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  enter  the 
sitting-room  again ;  and  I  so  contrived, 
that  Mr.  Diedrich  could  only  have  seen 
me  in  the  kitchen  among  the  servants. 
The  knowledge  that  he  was  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  speak  with  me  alone,  did 
not  add  to  my  comfort,  even  had  not 
the  general  peace  been  presently  under- 
mined by  the  little  Guy  Fawkes  of  a 
Suy. 

"  That  young  woman  has  too  many 
airs  for  a  cook,"  I  heard  Miss  Henrietta 
remark  one  day,  as  I  arranged  the  des- 
sert in  the  china  closet.  "When  you 
give  her  an  order,  she  will  listen  and 
answer  so  tranquilly  as  if  she  were  hear- 
ing your  A  B  C's.  If  she  were  to  blush 
and  seem  a  little  fidgetted  now  and  then 
it  would  seem  quite  as  befitting." 

Diedrich  uttered  a  suppressed 
"  Pooh  I  "  which  set  off  Suy :  "  I  say 
cook  is  nice — just  as  nice  as  she  can  be ; 
I  know  brother  Diedrich  thinks  so  too, 
for  I  saw  him  kissing  her  hand." 

Had  Suy  announced  his  witness  of  a 
murder,  he  could  hardly  have  rendered 
his  family  more  painfully  speechless. 
Diedrich  turned  flagrantly  red,  and 
with  a  muttered  "  Dem  the  boy,"  left 
the  room.  Mrs.  Van  Hattan  knew  that 
was  a  passed  age  where  her  ancestors 
kissed  pretty  servants,  who  took  it  for 
compliment.  In  a  time  when  tailors 
were  Presidents,  who  could  feel  even  a 
Van  Hattan  safe  in  kissing  a  cook's 
hand  ?  I  received  no  warning,  but  felt 
myself  watched,  till  in  spite  of  all  the 
day  came.  Reading  one  afternoon  out 
of  a  quaint  old  favorite  of  grandpa  Van 
Hattan's,  my  even  voice  lulled  him  final- 
ly to  sleep.  I  lingered  to  finish  a  page 
to  myself  before  going  down.  In  this 
interval,  unperceived  by  me  in  the  wan- 
ing light,  and  unheard  on  the  soft  car- 
pet, young  Van  Hattan  came  in — came 
straight  to  the  high-armed  chair  where 
I  sat,  and  kneeling  upon  the  stool  at  my 
feet,  cut  me  off  from  escape. 

"  I  tciU  hear,"  said  he,  earnestly, 
"whether  you  avoid  me  because  you 
fear  my  intentions  are  not  worthy,  or 
because  you  decline  to  listen  in  any 


cannot  be  worthy.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
family  like  your's  has  no  right  to  inflict 
on  it  a  marriage  they  would  r^ard  a 
keen  disgrace." 

"  Dem  my  fieunily,"  he  returned,  Man- 
talini-like;  "I  want  you  for  myself. 
Tou  can  make  me  more  than  they  will 
ever  do ;  more  of  a  man  than  I  shall 
ever  be  without  you.  You  are  the  first 
woman  I  have  ever  loved,  or  mean  to 
love." 

The  poor  fellow  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  fondly,  be^ngly,  in  both 
his.  Was  it  not  tempting  ?  A  loving,  if 
not  a  very  strong  man's  heart ;  a  surs 
shelter  in  a  beautiful  home  from  the 
world's  rough  work.  It  may  have  look- 
ed  so  to  lonely  me  for  an  instant ;  but 
it  was  really  only  the  Theophilus  Port- 
man  question  over  again,  and  after  ono 
moment's  thought,  I  answered : 

"  For  the  reason  given,  and  for  others 
I  need  not  give,  with  all  gratitude  and 
respect,  I  decline." 

In  vain  he  urged  for  these  "  reasons," 
I  would  not  deepen  his  wound  by  say- 
ing he  was  not  quite  man  enough  to  in- 
spire me  with  real  love.  At  last,  seeing 
further  pressing  useless,  he  fiung  him- 
self out  of  the  room  full  of  angry 
trouble. 


VI.      ▲  "WILL  AND  A  WAT. 


case. 


?j 


"  In  any  case,  Mr.  Van  Hattan,  they 


Neither  of  us  were  aware  of  a  listener ; 
but  grandpa  Van  Hattan  had  wakened 
quietly  at  the  first  sound  of  Diedrich's 
voice,  and  had  heard,  to  his  deep  cha- 
grin, a  son  of  his  house  offer  marriage 
to  a  servant.  Too  proud  to  publish 
even  to  his  relatives  this  unlucky  dis- 
covery, the  poor  old  gentleman  must 
have  felt  much  secret  trouble,  lest  Mar- 
tha Jocelyn  might  after  all  find  the 
temptation  to  exchange  servitude  for 
prosperous  ease  too  much  for  her  princi- 
ple. Discharging  me,  he  probably 
thought,  might  rouse  my  indignation 
and  precipitate  the  catastrophe  he,  no 
doubt,  anxiously  j^lanned  to  prevent. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  some  time. 
Qrandpapa's  health,  though  not  improv- 
ing, scarcely  grew  perceptibly  worse; 
and  the  ladies,  coming  home  late  from 
a  party  one  night,  were  quite  startled 
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to  And  he  had  departed  in  the  quiet 
death  of  the  aged,  with  only  his  son 
and  Martha  Jocelyn  in  the  room.  Un- 
limited crape  and  carriages,  with  three 
clergymen,  made  the  fbneral  most  im* 
posing ;  and  his  kindred  returned  from 
laying  him,  with  due  solemnity,  in  the 
family  vault,  to  enter  on  his  possessions. 
It  is  hardly  customary,  in  these  days, 
to  call  in  the  Biddy  of  a  week,  or  the 
equally  transient  footman,  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  master's  will.  So  when 
the  Van  Hattan's  were  convened  in  state, 
with  none  but  the  great  legal  luminary, 
the  old-time  friend  and  keeper  of  their 
honored  rclatiye's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, they  were  surprised  by  his  inquiry 
for  a  person  named  Martha  Jocelyn. 
Thinking  it  possible,  however,  some 
trifling  services  had  prompted  a  keep- 
sake from  grandpapa's  abundant  porta- 
bles, the  bell  was  rung,  and  cook  sum- 
moned. Whereupon  the  lawyer  formal- 
ly began  the  ceremonious  document,  de- 
scribing the  possessions  of  the  late  Regi- 
nald Van  Ilattan,  and  their  diversion 
among  his  beloved  children  and  grand- 
children, who  were  thus  enriched  to  the 
extent  of  some  hundred  thousand  a-piece. 
Finally  the  will  closed  with  this  codicil : 

^^I  bequeath  to  Martha  Jocelyn,  a 
voung  person  who  has  declined  to  raise 
herself  from  her  proper  position  at  the 
expense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  she  remain  true  to  her  decision  in 
future." 

Besides  myself,  Diedrich  alone  knew 
the  occasion  of  this  amazing  codicil, 
and  amid  the  awftil  stillness  that  fol- 
lowed its  reading,  I  left  the  room  and 
ran  to  my  attic,  to  consider  the  bearings 
of  this  most  unlooked-for  event. 

The  legal  luminary  must  have  been 
less  shrewd  than  a  lawyer  of  his  repu- 
tation should  be,  if  he  failed  to  conjec- 
ture the  nature  of  the  "  decision  "  of  the 
"  young  person,"  which  called  for  twenty 
thousand  to  confirm  and  reward  it  But, 
as  a  matter-of-course,  he  made  no  audi- 
ble surmise,  but  folded  up  the  will  and 
blandly  bowed  himself  out,  leaving  the 
moumerB  to  the  rich  consolation  of  their 
handled  thousand  a-piece. 


There  has  lately  been  a  case  before  the 
courts  of  a  man,  who  leaving  one  legacy 
of  fifty  thousand,  bequeathed  the  odd 
million  of  his  fortune  to  a  lady,  who  is 
now  earnestly  contesting  the  will  to  re- 
cover the  whole  sum.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ladies  Van  Hattan,  to 
whom  diamonds  were  dear,  expressed 
their  solemn  conviction  that  poor  dear 
grandpapa's  mind  had  been  failing  of 
late,  and  must  have  been  mischievously 
tampered  with  by  the  yoimg  woman 
Jocelyn ;  ergo^  the  propriety  of  declin- 
ing to  abide  the  codicil. 

Then  up  spoke  Bicdrich  with  an  in- 
dignant pluck,  which  did  him  vast 
credit. 

"  I  fancy  I  can  explain  away  any  sus- 
picion of  imbecility  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's part,  and  give  you  a  tolerable 
theory  of  the  codiciL  I  asked  Martha 
Jocelyn  to  marry  me,  and  she  refused ; 
the  sole  reason  she  would  give  being  her 
reluctance  to  distress  the  people,  who 
are  handsomely  returning  the  compli- 
ment by  proposing  to  take  her  little 
morsel  to  add  to  their  heap.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  declined  in  grandpa's 
room,  he  being,  as  I  supposed,  asleep ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  he  heard  every 
word.  If  you  want  the  money  back  in 
the  family,  you  can  persuade  her  to 
marry  me.  That  is  the  only  way ;  for 
if  you  contest  the  will,  I  will  tell  the 
truth,  if  I  have  to  do  it  in  open  court." 

The  twenty  thousand  was  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the  dreadful 
coqMngencies  in  Diedrich's  speech ;  so 
wheirl  came  down  to  express  grave 
doubts  as  to  my  right  to  the  money, 
they  met  me  with  the  most  admirably- 
feigned  smiles,  and  assured  me,  that  as 
their  late  relative  was  the  sole  arbiter 
of  his  own  fortune,  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  bestow  a  share  of  it  upon  me. 
Furthermore,  that  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  touch  a  shilling  of  this  trifling 
bequest,  to  which  I  was  most  welcome. 

Certainly,  then,  I  had  little  disposi- 
tion to  throw  away  this  delightful  piece 
of  good  fortune,  which  was  so  very 
great  a  thing  to  me.  How  inimitably 
bright  the  world  began  to  stretch  out 
once  more  before  me  as  I  knelt  before 
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my  trunk  and  bestowed  in  it  my  little 
possessions  to  go  home  1  I  had  inquired, 
at  long  intervals,  at  Mr.  Lane's  place  of 
business  for  news  of  their  return,  and 
now  on  my  way  to  the  d6p6t  I  paused 
again  at  the  door,  where  I  had  met  my 
great  disappointment.  Lo  I  Mr.  Josiah 
Lane  himself  opened  the  door,  and  see- 
ing me,  seized  his  hat  and  insisted  on 
driving  straight  to  Ids  sister's.  What 
tears  the  tender-hearted  old  maid  wept 
as  I  told  my  story  1  No  going  home  for 
me  for  two  weeks  yet.  The  letter  had 
just  been  found  behind  the  beaufet,  and 
the  handsome  check  it  had  contained  to 
console  me  for  my  disappointment  in 
not  spending  a  city-winter,  was  declared 
to  be  still  mine.  I  do  not  believe  those 
little  elderly  folks  ever  spent  two  hap- 
pier weeks  than  those  in  which  they  ar- 
rayed me  in  glorious  apparel  and  en- 
dowed me  with  endless  bijous  brought 
from  abroad. 

I  did  not  write  homo  of  my  coming, 
having  been  en  route  for  the  d^p6t  in 
half  a  day  after  the  reading  of  that  tre- 
mendous wilL  So  when  the  grand  pro- 
cession of  Mr.  Josiah,  Miss  Ilarriet,  and 
myself  drew  up  before  the  door  the  sur- 
prise was  wonderful.  Oh,  what  honor 
and  peace  and  length  of  days  there  may 
be  in  twenty  thousand  dollars  when  it 


comes  into  families  like  that  of  the  four 
Misses  Hayne  I  What  tears,  too,  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  interspersed  with  jferyent 
hugs  Arom  the  sisters,  were  seen  in  the 
secret  chambers  where  we  had  tamed 
the  alpacas,  when  they  heard  how  it 
had  all  come  about. 

Maybe  you  will  smile ;  but  my  father 
never  knew  that  his  eldest-bom  spent 
that  long  city-year  in  "  a  place."  It 
seemed  natural  enough  to  his  not  very 
practical  mind  that  upon  cousin  Lane's 
absence  I  should  have  found  opportu- 
nity to  transfer  the  advantage  of  my 
society  to  another  family.  That  the 
ministrations  he  in  his  fond  partiality 
prized  so  highly  should  likewise  be  re- 
warded by  a  rich  man's  bequest,  was  not 
very  wonderful. 

Was  not  this  well?  There  was  no 
greater  happiness  in  the  whole  thing 
than  that  there  need  be  no  slightest 
suggestion  of  his  own  failure  in  my 
much-less-deserved  success. 

Like  a  very  egotist,  I  have  written  all 
these  pages  about  myself,  and  you,  feel- 
ing it  time  the  tale  should  close,  must 
chide  me,  I  know,  when  I  say,  that, 
heart-free  and  rich  in  content  as  I  am^ 
I  still  *'*  wait  for  my  story ;  "  for  not  yet 
the  long  years  have  brought  it  quiU  as 
I  wish  it  to  be  I 
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It  is  a  profound  question,  whether 
the  awful  announcement  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic angel,  "  that  there  should  be  time 
no  longer "  (Rev.  x.  6),  is  not,  like  so 
many  other  passages  in  the  Scripture,  a 
form  of  an  ontological  truth ;  whether 
it  does  not  imply  that  what  we  call 
Titne,  and,  for  that  matter,  what  we  call 
Space  likewise,  are  mere  conditions  of 
our  limited  human  existence.  If  this  be 
so,  we  shall  pass,  at  death,  not  merely 
into  another  portion  of  space — ^not  mere- 
ly into  a  further  allowance  of  time— not 
merely  into  a  protraction  of  the  present 
existence,  modified  by  omissions;  we 
BhaU  remote  inward  ;  it  will  appear  that 


existence  and  consciousness  covered  un- 
suspected depths  as  inconceivable  as  a 
fourth  dimenhion  for  a  cube.  In  such  a 
state  there  will  be  no  motion,  and  no 
succession  of  events. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  deal 
with  the  infinites  of  space  and  of  time 
in  the  manner  appropriate  to  our  little- 
ness. We  cut  oflf  a  limited  piece  of  the 
inconceivable,  and  agree  to  deal  with 
the  whole  (so  far  as  we  can  deal  with  it 
at  all)  in  pieces  of  just  this  length*  We 
call  one  a  mile,  the  other  an  hour ;  and 
then  wo  proceed  as  if  we  understood 
them.  It  is  with  no  irreverence,  but 
with  a  profoundly  opposite  feeling,  that 
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a  further  analogy  is  here  suggested.  As 
the  infiaites  of  space  and  time  are  nec- 
essarily dealt  with  under  agreed  limits 
cognizable  by  humanity,  in  order  to  be 
dealt  with  at  all,  is  it  not  in  like  man- 
ner that,  if  the  Divine  was  ever  to  be 
intelligently  cognizable  by  Humanity,  it 
must  needs  present  itself  under  human 
conditions  ?  An  incarnation,  to  give  us 
a  conscious  relation  to  the  Infinite  Be- 
ing, is  as  necessary,  in  thought,  as  a 
conventional  measure  for  infinite  space 
and  infinite  time. 

The  fundamental  measurements  for 
portioning  out  to  ourselves  the  atom  of 
eternity  which  we  call  time^  are  given 
along  with  tlio  rest  of  our  existence. 

Existence  alone  would  not  enable  us 
to  apprehend  time.  Nor  would  succes- 
sion of  thought  alone.  Many  an  ab- 
sorbed thinker,  and  even  a  mere  drudg- 
ing worker  if  only  absorbed  enough, 
has  awakened  after  intent  activity,  to 
find  that  so  many  hours  have  dropped 
out  of  his  conscious  life  as  instantane- 
ously as  the  deepest  sleep  or  the  pro- 
foundest  insensibility. 

Matter,  moving  in  space,  is  the  sole 
means  that  enables  us  to  mark  time.  It 
is  the  steady  whirling  of  the  great  globe 
on  whose  outside  we  stick,  and  its  regu- 
lar swin^gs  around  the  gigantic  melt- 
ed sun,  that  mark  time  for  us.  Any  fur- 
ther subdivisions  must  be  done  irregular- 
ly by  the  moon,  or  regularly  by  some 
machine. 

The  natural  succession  of  the  human 
use  of  cosmic  motions  to  mark  the  pas- 
sage of  time  seems  likely  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  a  natural  progress  of  ac- 
quirement in  knowledge  and  refinement 
in  thought.  Day  and  night  come  first ; 
they  are  the  whirling  of  the  very  ground 
beneath  our  feet ;  t.  e,,  of  the  cosmic 
body  nearest  us,  and  to  which  our  rela- 
tions are  most  intimate.  Next  would  be 
observed  the  seasons  and  the  year ;  these 
depend  upon  the  sun,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  obviously  influential  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Third  in  order  would  come  that  imper- 
fect subdivision  of  the  year  which  is 
marked  by  the  motions  of  the  moon ; 
and  lart  of  all,  the  wholly  artificial  sub- 


divisions of  the  day  and  night,  which 
have  proceeded  from  hours  to  minutes, 
seconds,  and  thousandths  of  a  second. 
These  artificial  divisions  come  last,  and 
proceed  further  and  further  as  economy 
of  time  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. Life  is  lengthening,  the  statistical 
physiologists  say,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, from  hygienic  causes.  It  lengthens 
in  another  way ;  by  the  number  of  ex- 
periences crowded  into  it.  The  prog- 
ress of  knowledge,  the  development  of 
intellect,  increase  this  number ;  and  we 
lengthen  our  life  by  acutely  perceiving, 
intensely  appreciating,  and  filling  full  of 
activities,  its  successive  moments,  far 
more  than  by  adding  on  an  average  year 
or  two  to  our  decrepitudes. 

In  accordance  with  this  order  of  rec- 
ognitions, we  find  that  day  and  night 
are  mentioned  at  once  among  the  pro- 
cesses of  creation,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  year  and  the  seasons  are 
ordained  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
as  they  would  naturally  be  observed  al- 
most immediately.  The  month  is  refer- 
red to  in  giving  the  date  of  the  Flood, 
as  if  tradition  had  related  the  habitual 
observation  of  it  by  that  time ;  the  He- 
brew figurative  week  of  seven  years, 
which  presupposes  a  received  week  of 
seven  days,  is  named  in  the  story  of  Ja- 
cob's servitude  for  Rachel.  Indeed,  the 
week  is  very  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed,  and  the  Sabbath  also,  by  an 
express  Divine  ordination,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mosaic  creative  days; 
which  would  give  the  week  a  priority 
over  the  month.  But  the  hour  is  not 
named,  nor  any  similar  subdivision  of 
day  or  night,  until  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
written  (Usher's  Chronology)  not  later 
than  about  559  B.  C.  This  date  comes 
pretty  near  that  usually  attributed  to 
Anaximander's  invention  of  the  sun-dial 
(B.  C.  550) ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  invention  may  have 
been  accompanied  with  the  fixing  of  a 
set  of  subdivisions  of  the  day,  proper  to 
be  designated  by  it.  By  the  way,  how- 
ever, the  '*  sun-dial "  or  "  degrees  "  of 
Ahaz  (the  two  terms  are  given  by  the 
same  word  in  Hebrew)  belongs  to  the 
date  74^-717  B.  C,  nearly  two  centuries 
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before  Anaximander ;  and  if  this  trans- 
lation be  correct,  we  may  with  proba- 
bility carry  back  the  recognition  of  the 
hour  to  this  earlier  date  of  the  machine 
for  marking  it. 

As  for  minutes  and  seconds,  the  Bible 
does  not  mention  them,"  although  it  has 
frequent  references  to  instantaneous  ac- 
tions ;  and  they  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  neglected  until  the 
means  of  ascertaining  them  were  invent- 
ed. Indeed,  the  Bible,  we  believe,  men- 
tions no  definite  period  less  than  an 
hour,  except  the  half-hour  of  silence  re- 
ferred to  in  Revelation  viiL  1. 

Thus,  the  longest  measure,  and  the 
most  obvious  natural  measures  of  time, 
are  named  in  the  very  first  book,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  Bible ; 
while  the  strictly  artificial  subdivision 
of  time  is  not  even  named  until  four 
fifths  at  least  of  the  usually  accepted 
duration  of  the  growth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  passed ;  and  the  smallest  par- 
tition of  time  named  in  it  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  very  last  book  of  it,  which 
treats  of  the  last  things. 

There  I  that  is  a  swift  progress  from 
eternity  to  a  second,  and  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is,  of  course,  for  the  artificial  divis- 
ions of  time  only  that  machines  are 
used.  Its  natural  divisions  are  marked 
by  the  cosmic  machines  of  God.  If  we 
seek  to  imagine  how  man  would  have 
marked  the  progress  of  time  if  our  world 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  stationary, 
if  the  pervading  periodicity  of  things 
were  absent,  and  we  lived  in  one  still 
unbroken  glow  of  sunshine,  or  in  one 
silent  darkness,  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  re-imagine  a  universe,  and  our 
own  beings  too.  We  shall  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  discover  any  point  at  which 
the  Motionless  Man  could  have  begun 
his  idea  of  a  regular  process  of  time. 
Time-marking  has  been  executed  by  the 
following  contrivances,  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Sun-dial,  supposed  invented  by 
Anaximander,  B.  C.  about  550 ;  possibly 
as  old  as  Ahaz,  B.  C.  742.  Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  the  Babylonians,  but  with* 
out  fixing  any  particular  time.     This 


would  apparently  support  the  idea  that 
Ahaz  had  one;  since  there  was  inter- 
course between  the  Assyrian  monarchief 
and  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

2.  Water-clock,  op  clepsydra.  Com- 
monly said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  about  B.  C.  185. 
But  the  article  was  conmion  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,  B.  C.  about  444-880. 

8.  Sand-glass,  or  hour-glass.  Baid  to 
be  mentioned  by  one  Baton,  a  Greek 
dramatist,  B.  C.  280.  Another  account 
says,  B.  C.  149 ;  and  another  adds,  that 
the  invention  was  lost,  and  rediscovered 
by  the  monks  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
at  any  rate — A.  D.  about  345-430. 

4.  Clocks.  Turret-clocks,  viz.,  clocks 
so  large  as  to  be  set  up  permanentiy  in  a 
tower  or  other  part  of  a  building,  are  ya- 
riously  and  uncertainly  said  to  have  been 
first  invented  by  Boethius,  A.  D.  510 ; 
first  used  under  Pope  Sabinianus,  A.  D. 
612;  first  sent  by  Pope  Paul  to  King 
Pepin,  A.  D.  756 ;  made  so  as  to  strike 
by  the  Arabians,  about  A.  D.  801 ;  first 
made  in  Geneva,  in  the  ninth  century ; 
invented  by  Pacificus,  Archdeacon  of 
Verona,  A.  D.  849 ;  first  used  in  churches 
about  A.  D.  913 ;  invented  by  Gerbert 
(Sylvester  U.),  A.  D.  996.  Please  to  se- 
lect from  the  above  any  date  which  suits 
your  own  little  theory  about  clocks. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
large  stationary  wheel-clocks,  moved  by 
weights,  were  used  in  the  European 
monasteries. 

As  for  movable  or  portable  clocks, 
they  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
some  two  centuries  later;    saj'  about 

A.  D.  1300. 

5.  Candle-burning.  Tliis  idea  of  King 
Alfred's  must  be  put  in  here,  because  it 
is  a  good  deal  later  than  some  of  those 
early  clock-dates.  (Indeed — parenthet- 
ically— the  wheel-clock  idea  has  been 
carried  back  to  Archimedes,  who  died 

B.  C.  212 ;  and  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing at  all  to  find  some  fervent  theorist 
arguing  that  Tubal-Cain  himself  invent- 
ed clocks).  Alfred  took  72  dwt.  of 
wax,  and  made  it  into  six  candles,  each 
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twelve  ioches  long,  with  the  inches 
marked.  There  was  a  chaplain  (of  the 
name  of  Chandler,  or  Candlish,  doubt- 
less) who  waited  on  this  service.  An 
inch  of  candle  burned  away  in  twenty 
minutes ;  the  candle  lasted,  of  course, 
four  hours,  and  the  half-dozen  just  filled 
out  the  twenty-four.  At  proper  inter- 
vals. Rev.  Mr.  Chandler  bawled  forth 
the  time  of  day — or,  what  is  more  like- 
ly, gave  his  master  confidential  notice, 
so  that  nobody  else  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Thus  Alfred  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  using  bis  day 
in  even  thirds— one  for  religious  acts, 
one  for  public  business,  and  one  for 
sleep,  study,  and  refreshment. 

6,  Watches.  There  is  a  fair  share  of 
the  same  pleasing  freedom  of  choice, 
about  the  invention  of  watches,  as  about 
clocks  (and  anaesthesia,  and  the  author- 
ship of  "  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother," 
and  the  electric  telegraph,  and  most 
other  creditable  and  contested  inven- 
tions ;  so  that  the  discreditable  inven- 
tions must  be  the  comfortable  ones). 
Not  to  mention  our  old  friend  Tubal- 
Oain,-  the  invention  of  watches  has  been 
credited  to  the  Chinese — to  some  un- 
known Frenchman  of  Blois — to  one 
Lorenzo  di  Yulparia,  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer— and,  most  commonly,  to  an  anony- 
mous German  at  Nuremberg,  A.  D.  1477. 

This  order  of  inventions  agrees  with 
the  order  of  economy  in  the  subdivision 
of  time,  and  with  a  similar  law  of  ex- 
tensive application,  that  of  economy  in 
the  use  of  material ;  for  a  later  inven* 
tion  in  any  given  line  is  pretty  sure  to 
accomplish  its  purposes  with  the  use  of 
a  less  quantity  of  material  in  proportion 
to  the  efiect  produced.  Thus,  an  Amer- 
ican watch  keeps  time  by  means  of  a  less 
weight  of  metals  and  minerals  than  was 
used  in  making  the  great  Strasburg 
clock,  which  is  twenty  feet  high  (the 
first  one  w^is  begun  A.  D.  1357) ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  Qreat  Eastern  uses 
a  far  less  weight  of  materials  per  ton  of 
full  cargo  conveyed,  than  a  Spanbh 
galleon  of  A.  D.  1588. 

The  order  of  invention  of  the  chief 
parts  of  wheel-timepieces  is  as  follows : 

A.   In  Clocks.  ' 
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1.  The  wheel-train  itself,  with  dial 
and  hand  or  hands,  and  driven  by  a 
weight. 

2.  A  fan-wheel,  such  as  is  even  now 
often  used  for  the    striking  part    of 

'  clocks,  to  regulate   the  going  part  or 
main  train.    Date  unknown. 

3.  A  crown-wheel  escapement.  This 
was  certainly  used  in  the  turret-clock 
erected  by  Henry  Vick,  or  De  Vick,  for 
Charles  V.  of  France,  about  1879. 

4.  The  pendulum,  applied  to  clocks 
by  Huyghens,  or  Hooke,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  Up  to 
this  time  clocks  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  go  with  a  less  error  than  about  forty 
minutes  a-day.  The  pendulum  may  be 
said  to  have  completed  the  clock-idea^ 
for  subsequent  improvements  have  been 
minor  ones,  in  arranging  the  machinery, 
improving  materials,  perfecting  escape- 
ments and  compensations,  &c. 

B,    In  Watches. 

1.  The  main-spring.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  portable  timepiece ; 
for  evidently  the  weights  and  pendulum 
of  a  clock  cannot  advantageously  be  car- 
ried about.  No  spring,  no  watch.  The 
spring  was,  of  course,  invented  not  far 
from  1477,  supposing  that  to  be  the  cor- 
rect date  for  the  first  watches.  But  it  is 
likely  enough  that  it  was  applied  to 
portable  clocks  first ;  for  a  natural  order 
of  invention  is  from  greater  to  smaller. 

3.  The  balance-spring,  invented  by 
Dr.  Hooke,  in  1658,  about  the  time  of 
the  invention  of  the  pendulum ;  so  that 
accuracy  in  time-keeping  first  became 
possible  in  clocks  and  watches  at  about 
the  same  date. 

8.  Various  escapements.  The  first,  or 
"  crown-wheel "  escapement,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  old  clock-escape- 
ment of  De  Vick.  The  original  "  lever  '* 
escapement  was  invented  by  a  French- 
man, Berthoud,  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  last  century.  What  is  now  called 
the  "lever"  escapement  was  invented 
by  Mudge,  not  far  from  1800,  and  was 
then  called  the  "  detached  lever."  What 
is  now  called  the  " detached  lever"  was 
invented  by  Le  Roy,  a  Frenchman,  and 
perfected  by  the  English  watchmakers, 
Arnold  and  Eamshaw,  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this. 

4.  Jeweling,  which   seems    to  have 
been  invented,  or  certainly  made  prac- 
ticable, about  1700,  by  Nicholas  Faccio, 
a  Swiss,  who  obtained  an  English  patent  • 
for  the  invention  in  1704, 

Events  and  dates  might  be  added  to  . 
those  eight  items,  until  they  became 
eight  thousand,  or  eight  million,  for 
that  matter ;  for  the  combinations  in 
arranging  clock  and  watch  machinery, 
the  fanciful  contrivances  for  cases,  sub- 
sidiary machinery,  concealment  of  pow- 
er, compensation  in  pendulums  and  bal- 
ance-wheels, escapements,  &c.,  &c.,  have 
been  practically  innumerable.  Le  Roy, 
the  French  watchmaker,  as  long  ago  as 
in  1759,  knew  of  more  than  fifty  kinds 
of  watch-escapements  alone.  A  good 
inventor,  who  had  received  a  reward 
from  the  English  Society  of  Arts  for  a 
new  watch-escapement,  once  remarked 
that  he  could  invent  a  new  one  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  This  was 
meant  only  to  show  how  great  a  variety 
was  possible  in  the  matter;  for  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  invent  a  better  watch-escape- 
ment than  the  best  now  used,  i.  e.,  the 
"  lever." 

The  latest  important  application  of 
human  ingenuity  to  the  making  of  time- 
pieces is  not  within  the  clock  or  watch, 
but  without  it.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  single  time- 
piece ;  yet  it  is  greatly  and  rapidly  im- 
proviug  the  quality  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
ness of  timepieces.  This  is  the  use  of 
machinery  to  form  the  separate  parts  of 
clocks  and  watches  in  identical  hundreds 
and  thousands,  instead  of  hand-finish  to 
cut  them  out  one  at  a  time.  This  is  the 
same  idea — a  favorite  American  one — 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Springfield  musket 
and  the  Colt's  revolver.  The  story  of 
its  application  to  Connecticut  clocks  is 
perhaps  quite  as  well  known.  Its  em- 
ployment in  making  watches  is  the  lat- 
est in  time  and  the  most  advanced  in 
ingenuity  of  the  whole  series. 

In  a  third  of  a  century— from  1825  to 
1858 — the  United  States  paid  to  Europe, 


for  watches,  the  sum  of  forty-five  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  twenty  thoiiBand 
dollars.  The  watches  thus  purchased 
were  made  one  at  a  time,  or,  rather,  a 
half  at  a  time— the  movements  in  Eng- 
land or  Switzerland,  the  finishing  and 
casing  in  London  or  Paris.  To  secure  a 
share  of  this  great  expenditure  by  in- 
vesting American  brain  against  Swiss 
and  British  poverty,  was  the  problem 
set  before  the  projectors  of  the  American 
watch  companies,  and  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  A  few  watches  were 
made  by  hand  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, as  long  ago  as  during  the  war  of 
1812,  but  the  business  did  not  last.  The 
originator  of  the  American  machine- 
watch  manufacture  was  a  Yankee  watch- 
maker, A.  L.  Denison,  of  Boston,  who, 
in  1852,  thought  out  a  combination  of 
single  machines  into  a  factory  which 
should  supply  ten  watches  a-day.  From 
this  small  beginning  grew  up  the  Ameri- 
can "Watch  Company  of  Waltham — said 
to  be  the  largest  establishment  of  tho 
kind  in  the  world — making  over  two 
hundred  watches  per  day.  The  second 
in  point  of  age  is  E.  Howard  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  The  National  Watch  Company 
of  Elgin,  Illinois,  make,  it  is  reported, 
over  one  hundred  watches  per  day.  The 
United  States  AVatch  Company,  of  Ma- 
rion, N.  J. ;  the  Newark  Watch  Com- 
pany, and  others,  are  doing  a  large  and 
l)rosperou3  business;  and  American 
watches  arc  rapidly  superseding  all 
others*;  not  only  because  they  are  good, 
but  they  are  sold  at  less  profit  than  the 
imported  watches,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers arc  present  always  ready  to  make 
good  their  guarantee.* 

Such  institutions  as  these  great  fac- 
tories a  fiord  the  best  instances  of  the 
splendor  and  strength,  the  beauty  and 
usefulness,  of  human  thought.  The 
subjugation  of  matter,  the  combination 

*  The  "  good  narae"  of  American  watches  has  novr 
travelled  so  far,  and  is  ro  largely  recognized,  that  it 
Lepns  to  suffer  by  its  own  vii-tuos.  It  is  said  th\t 
recent  importations  of  European  watches  show 
an  extensivo  sjrstem  of  counterfeiting — the  trade- 
marks of  the  American  companies  being  mthlesriy 
copied  by  the  European  imitators.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fame  of  the  American  handiwork  has 
reached  China  and  Japan.  Tho  Elgin  Company  is 
now  receiving  direct  orders  from  those  countrieA. 
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of  knowledges,  the  perfecting  of  means, 
the  ultimating  of  economy,  the  greatest 
supply  at  the  least  cost,  and  the  result 
of  a  maximum  of  benefit  for  a  minimum 
of  toil,  are  magnificently  exemplified  in 
these  great  organizations,  compounded 
of  brain,  hand,  eye,  and  machinery. 

The  application  of  this  large  method 
of  generalizing  the  mechanics  of  watch- 
making has  been  accompanied  with 
numerous  collateral  advantages  and  im- 
provements, of  which  we  may  mention 
a  few.  For  one  thing,  the  cases  are  fur- 
nished much  cheaper  than  heretofore, 
and  with  one  very  peculiar  advantage 
besides,  in  being  interchangeable  to  any 
movement.  All  the  American  compa- 
nies make  the  "movements"  or  works 
of  their  watches  of  the  same  size  exter- 
nally. The  American  Watch  Company 
of  Waltham  make  gold  and  silver  cases 
not  only  for  their  own  watches,  but  sup- 
ply dealers  with  cases  for  other  Ameri- 
can watches.  If  you  wear  an  American 
watch,  and  want  a  gold  case  instead  of 
a  silver  one,  or  the  other  way,  or  one 
design  rather  than  another,  you  can 
have  the  movement  shifted  into  any 
American  case  in  your  jeweller's  store, 
imtil  you  are  suited.* 

No  such  interchange  can  be  made 
among  the  foreign  watches,  but  each 
has  its  own  case,  which  fits  it  as  an  egg- 
shell does  its  Qggj  and  will  go  with  no 
other  shell.  Yet  the  foreign  folks  are 
by  no  means  above  learning  from  us,  for 
they  have  actually  begun  to  join  forces 
and  organize  companies  on  the  Ameri- 
can model,  to  make  machine  watches 
and  cases  to  a  fixed  universal  scale. 

Gold  and  silver  arc  the  only  metals 
from  which  cases  can  be  made  that  will 
not  rust.  A  case  can  be  made  of  any 
metal ;  but  as  all  other  metals  rust,  the 
cases  will  rust,  and  consequently  will 
not  fit  as  exactly  as  they  do  at  first,  and 
a  good  movement  would  be  injured.  A 

♦  Ladd'8  "  Patent  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Case," 
manaiiBcturod  hj  James  Brown  &  Co.  of  Froyidnnoe, 
H.  I.— an  American  inTention~wa«  brought  before 
the  public  some  three  years  ago,  and  is  notr  gen- 
erally reoognlEcd  as  a  standard  article.  It  is  made 
of  thick  plates  of  gold  and  nickdl  composition 
**  welded'*  together,  rolled  to  the  required  thickness, 
and  is  sold  at  about  one  half  the  price  of  a  heary 
solid  gold  ease,  no  more  beautiftil  or  serviceable* 


silver-cased  watch,  costing  say  $50,  may 
have  the  same  movement  as  a  $100 
watch  in  a  gold  case. 

One  of  the  subordinate  points  in 
which  the  construction  of  the  Ameri- 
can watches  is  distinctly  superior  to  the 
foreign  ones  is,  in  the  framing  of  the 
movements;  that  Ls,  the  two  circular 
plates  within  which  the  wheels  and 
springs  are  held,  are  much  less  liable  to 
be  pushed  out  of  their  true  opposition 
to  each  other,  than  in  foreign  work; 
and  accordingly,  the  going  of  the  watch 
is  less  liable  to  be  disordered.  The 
means  of  this  improvement  are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  device  for  casing  the  works. 
It  is  only  to  use  plates  instead  of  the 
various  little  prongs  which  hold  the 
jewels  in  many  foreign  watches,  and  to 
make  the  pillars  between  the  plates 
stouter  than  in  the  foreign  work,  "{liis, 
of  course,  gives  them  more  bearing 
against  the  plates,  and  thus  the  framing 
has  greater  power  to  resist  a  thrust. 

Again :  the  wheels  of  the  American 
watches  are  thicker  than  in  the  foreign 
ones,  and  the  teeth  do  not  mesh  so  far 
within  each  other.  This  arrangement 
is  found  to  lessen  greatly  the  friction 
of  the  train,  and,  of  course,  to  make  the 
watch  run  more  easily  and  last  longer. 

Once  more :  the  jewels  of  the  Ameri- 
can watches  are  all  turned  to  the  same 
size,  and  are  set  in  holes  drilled  to  a 
uniform  size.  In  these  holes  the  jewels 
are  merely  fitted,  and  then  held  snug 
by  the  quiet  nip  of  a  little  screw  at 
each  side.  But  in  the  foreign  watches 
the  jewels  are  pressed  in  by  force,  and 
held  in  by  a  continuance  of  it.  This 
causes  a  fracture  or  chipping  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jewel  to  be  quite  common 
among  foreign  watches,  whereas  it  is  an 
imheard-of  complaint  among  the  Ameri- 
can ones.  Again :  these  jewel-holes  are 
drilled  under  a  machine  so  set  that, 
first,  the  holes  mu^t  be  exactly  in  the 
right  places,  and  second,  they  must  bo 
exactly  of  the  right  size.  This  makes  it 
unavoidable  that  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
stand  true  and  at  their  right  distances ; 
and  therefore  that  the  wheels  match  cor- 
rectly, have  the  right  *'  depthing  "  or  in- 
terladDg  o£  teeth,  and  ran  easily  and 
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true.  In  tlie  foreign  liand-made  watches, 
the  object  must  be  accomplished,  if  at 
all,  by  a  tedious  series  of  adjustments 
and  alterations  in  each  individual  watch. 

Once  more :  in  the  American  watch, 
the  main-spring  is  attached  to  the  bar- 
rel, not  by  an  inflexible  fastening  as  in 
foreign  work,  but  by  a  little  hinge-joint. 
When  the  watch  is  wound,  the  spring, 
as  it  gradually  curls  closer  around  the 
stem  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  of 
course  draws  from  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  at  a  greater  and  greater  angle. 
The  hinge  gives  to  this  angle,  and  thus 
saves  a  violent  wrench  in  the  substance 
of  the  spring,  which  risks  bending  or 
breaking  it,  or  more  commonly  a  grad- 
ual distortion  of  that  part  of  the  barrel 
where  it  was  fastened. 

The  American  Watch  Company  of 
Wa^tham,  since  their  organization  in 
1852,  made  over  five  hundred  thousand 
watches ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  num- 
ber now  made  in  the  United  States  aver- 
ages at  least  140,000  yearly. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  watches  of  the  same 
grade  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first,  and 
chiefiy,  by  the  large  extra  cost  of  skilled 
hand-labor  over  that  by  machinery ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  expenses  of  importa- 
tion, the  duty,  and  the  several  profits 
of  the  intermediate  dealers. 

More  than  once,  in  this  short  paper, 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  natural 
progress  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
works  of  men's  hamds  accordingly,  from 
the  whole  to  parts ;  from  the  large  to 
the  small,  from  the  coarse  to  the  finish- 
ed. Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  illus- 
trate the  idea,  than  a  comparison  of  the 
extremes  of  horology.  The  idea  of  the 
hour  itself — ^the  first  regulated  subdivis- 
ion which  showed  that  man  needed  to 
economize  his  day — cannot  be  traced,  as 
we  have  shown,  until  more  than  half  of 
man's  recorded  existence  on  the  earth 
had  passed.  Hour-telling — for  this  is 
the  English  of  horology — could  not  ex- 
ist until  there  were  hours  to  tell.  But 
for  our  present  comparison  we  need  not 
go  even  to  the  beginning  of  horology. 
The  era  of  wheel-timepieces  alone  suf- 
fices ;  and  that  coTera  only  about  one 


third  of  the  history  of  hours — ^that  is^ 
one  sixth  of  the  history  of  man.  With- 
in that  brief  time  the  advance  has  been 
made,  which  is  wonderful  enough  for 
the  present  purpose.  At  its  beginning, 
the  only  timepiece  was  a  turret-dock ; 
it  could  be  afforded  only  by  princes,  or 
by  great  and  wealthy  corporate  bodies, 
such  as  a  city  or  a  monastery.  Its  cost 
was  a  fortune  by  itself;  its  stmctnre 
occupied  months,  and  even  years;  it 
required  to  be  watched  and  tended  al- 
most as  constantly  as  a  steamboat^s  en- 
gine ;  and  it  could  not,  at  the  best,  di- 
vide time  truly  within  two  thirds  of  an 
hour  a-day.  Its  dial  was  fix)m  ten  to 
forty  feet  across ;  its  works  were  (so  to 
speak)  a  mill ;  and  its  weight  was  com* 
puted  by  hundreds  of  pounds. 

To-day,  a  laboring  man  can  cam,  by 
the  wages  of  a  week,  a  timepiece  which 
he  keeps  in  motion  by  the  use  of  a  min- 
ute daily;  which  tells  him  the  time 
within  a  second  daily ;  which  weighs  a 
few  ounces,  and  is  carried  in  his  pocket. 

Indeed,  machinery  has  outstripped 
mind  in  the  subdivision  of  time ;  for, 
while  the  keenest  and  the  quickest 
senses  cannot  mark  with  certainty  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  second,  machinery 
has  marked  the  three  hundredth  part 
And  the  extreme  of  this  strange  pro- 
phetic subdividing,  wliich  reaches  be- 
yond the  domain  of  observation,  though 
not  beyond  that  of  thought,  is  as  won- 
derful in  matters  of  space  as  in  matters 
of  time.  Some  of  the  balances  used  in 
the  watch-factories  will  indicate  one  fif- 
ty-millionth of  a  pound ;  some  of  the 
gauges,  one  twenty-five  thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

From  a  dial  forty  feet  across,  a  pen- 
dulum twenty  feet  long,  a  driving 
weight  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  to  screws 
at  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  pound, 
jewels  measured  to  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  hair-springs  that  are 
only  half  as  large  as  hair,  and  worth 
four  thousand  dollars  a  pound,— within 
the  realm  of  mechanics  imagination  can- 
not suggest  any  vaster  range  of  thought. 

This  nearest  approach  to  the  mastery 
of  time  by  mechanism  is  American 
work,  both  in  the  unimaginable  precis- 
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ion  of  its  details  and  in  the  broad  and 
comprehensiye  nature  of  its  business 
organization.  It  is  appropriate  to  our 
active  brains,  our  sensitive  appreciation 


of  tbe  importance  of  that  time  which 
is  the  foundation  of  life,  that  we  should 
thus  use  the  least  of  it  in  making  the 
most  of  it. 


■♦♦» 


QUAKER  QUIRKS. 


When  I  was  in  England,  I  spent 
some  months  in  a  large  town,  the  name 
of  which — as  this  sketch  is  more  than 
half  true— I  had  better  keep  to  myself. 

While  there,  I  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  an  outwardly  prim  but 
inwardly  fun-loving  and  charming  wom- 
an of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  and  de- 
luded her  into  many  confidences  con- 
cerning her  people. 

Oh,  what  a  darling  she  was  I  Her 
wickedly  bright  eyes  were  always  sweet- 
ly cast  down  and  overshadowed  by  the 
regulation  drab  bonnet.  The  fun  that 
was  in  her  received  a  piquant,  irresisti- 
ble flavor,  from  its  solemn  peppering  of 
'*  thee  "  and  "  thou  "  in  her  utterance ; 
and,  except  her  own  family,  her  people 
were  completely  taken  in  by  the  saintly 
gravity  of  her  Madonna-like  face. 

Thus,  when  I  knew  her,  she  was  an 
exemplary  member  of  the  Society.  It 
was  even  "  bom  in  "  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  older  Friends  that  some 
day  Lydia  Underbill  would  have  a 
preaching-gift  equal  unto  Abigail  Shoe- 
tie,  the  then  great  gun- feminine  of  the 
meetings. 

But  Lydia  fell  from  grace,  and  went 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  alien.  Sharp 
prickings  of  conscience  force  me  to  con- 
fess, that  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  as  rep- 
resented in  my  person,  Jed  to  this  down- 
fall. I  acknowledge  that  I  did  take  a 
vicious  delight  in  displaying  before  her 
longing,  admiring  gaze,  the  exquisite 
worldly  apparel  which  I  had  ordered 
from  Paris ;  and  it  proved  beyond  the 
power  of  the  feminine  heart  to  with- 
stand. 

Her  particular  fall  consisted  of  a  love- 
ly round  hat,  with  feather-tips  of  a  rich 
deep  purple.  The  tips  rested  against 
the  crimped  hair,  which  Lydia  crimped 
expressly,  with  an  effect,  soft,  fresh, 
enuhy^  such  as  only  a  French  modlstA 


can  give.  I  am  told  that  it  is  sitting 
upon  a  hat  that  does  it ;  but  it  is  very 
high  art  also,  and  I  would  not  recom* 
mend  the  experiment  to  any  one  less  ac- 
complished. 

Of  course,  a  costume  of  purple  silk 
and  velvet  accompanied  the  hat;  and 
though  some  foolish,  ignorant  man-poet 
wrote  that  ^*  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorn- 
ed the  most,"  he  only  showed  his  horri- 
ble ignorance ;  for  Lydia's  beauty  grew 
dazzling  and  dangerous  in  this  exquisite 
French  setting. 

For  just  wearing  these  simple  things, 
Lydia  Underbill  was  formally  *^  read  out 
of  meeting,"  with  a  sighing  and  a  sor- 
rowing of  the  good  old  broadbrim  who 
did  it,  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
a  far  graver  offence ;  and  inmiediately 
she  became,  by  a  sort  of  mysterious 
paradoxical  sequence,  a  high-church 
Episcopalian.  Quakers  invariably  fall 
high-church  Episcopalians;  will  not 
some  delinquent  Friend  kindly  explain 
and  expound  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore? 

But  long  before  this  happened,  Lydia 
and  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  to- 
gether. With  unselfish  sweetness,  or  per- 
haps because  of  innate  depravity,  she 
gave  me  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
gratifying  my  uncivil  propensity  of 
watching  for  contradictory  or  startling 
pointo  of  character  among  her  people. 
I  soon  learned  that  not  a  few  of  these 
grave,  undemonstrative  Friends  were 
keenly  alive  to  a  joke.  There  was  Ly- 
dia^s  father,  a  quiet,  stem-looking  man. 
He  would  sometimes  utter  a  remark, 
pond«rous,  sombre,  the  muscles  of  hia 
face  immovable,  and  slowly  teetering 
on  his  toes  and  heels  as  he  spoke. 

In  the  depths  of  my  literal  soul  1 
would  observe,  '*  It  is  getting  truly  sol- 
emn," when  catching  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible twinkle  in  the  steely  blue  eyes 
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beneath  the  broad-brim,  suddenly  an  in- 
tense flash  of  fun  would  burst  firom 
under  that  solemn  remark ;  and,  except 
the  speaker,  we  would  all  be  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

One  day  I  asked  Lydia  if  slie  could 
get  me  an  invitation  to  one  of  her  moth- 
er's tea-parties.  It  was  then  quarterly 
meeting.  At  quarterly  meeting,  Friends 
gather  together  in  this  wise :  A  Friend, 
say  from  York,  comes  to  Bristol  with 
all  his  family  and  their  boxes.  He  has 
a  right  to  knock  at  the  door  of  any 
Friend's  mansion,  and  when  it  is  opened 
to  him,  he  proceeds  gravely  to  announce 
to  the  master  thereof:  "My  name  is 
Ezra.  What  is  thy  name  ?  " 
;    "  My  name  is  Reuben." 

"  Well,  Reuben,  I  have  come  to  tarry 
with  thee  awhile." 

"  Thee  is  welcome,  Ezra ; "  and  straight- 
way the  kettle  is  put  on,  and  milk  and 
honey  flow,  for  Quakers  know  what  is 
good  for  tlie  inner  man ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  accepted  as  a  consistent 
part  of  their  belief,  that  they  put  out 
of  sight  with  such  commendable  haste 
the  rich  brown  of  the  roasted  turkey, 
the  glowing  crimson  of  the  cranberry 
sauce,  and  the  delicate  gold  of  custards 
and  cake. 

While  quarterly  meeting  lasts,  extra 
servants  arc  hired,  extra  beds  put  up, 
and  the  ability  of  mistress  and  mansion 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  gener- 
ous fare,  with  the  cordial  welcome  al- 
ways ofl*ered. 

I  had  heard  that  these  tea-parties 
were  miracles  of  good  eating.  I  am 
very  fond  of  good  eating ;  but  I  said 
to  Lydia,  "  I  have  *  a  concern,'  as  you 
call  it,  to  go  to  one  of  these  very  im- 
proving and  desirable  companies.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
'  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ; '  so  don't  be 
satirical,  but  got  your  mother  to  invite 


me." 

"Thee  knows  how  glad  mother  would 
be  to  have  thee,"  she  answered ;  "  but 
thy  worldly  apparel  might  be  unpleas- 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  our  people." 

"Nonsense!  I  shall  put  on  a  plain 
black  gown,  and  borrow  a  cap  of  your 
mother." 


''Thee  will  say  something,*'  witii  a 
demure  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  ''which 
will  tempt  me  into  unseemly  mirth." 

"  I  will  not.  I  shall  hold  my  tongae. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  you,  or  yonr 
man-monster  of  a  brother,  will  set  me 
laughing." 

I  got  a  cordial  invitation  for  the 
fourth  day,  which  was  the  next  day,  at 
7  F.  M.,  to  my  great  glee. 

Dressing,  as  I  had  promised,  with 
scrupulous  plainness,  and  wearing  a 
Quaker-cap,  which  lent  to  me  an  expres- 
sion of  most  edifying  goodness,  I  drove 
to  the  spacious,  comfortable-looking 
house  occupied  by  Lydia's  father  and 
mother,  in  a  very  complacent  frame  of 
mind. 

On  entering  the  large  drawing-room, 
I  saw  a  row  of  serene-looking  women 
sitting  all  around  the  walls,  while  their 
husbands  stood  about  and  talked  to 
each  other.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
invited  to  tea,  and  Nimrod,  Lydia-s 
brother,  who  was  truly  named,  gravely 
handed  me  down.  It  was  as  if  the  Bel- 
gian giant  were  paying  this  delicate  at- 
tention to  Tom  Thumb's  wife ;  for  Nim- 
rod  was  six  feet  four,  and  I,  what  good 
old  General  Scott  used  to  call  "  a  mor- 
sel of  a  woman." 

The  dining-room  was  a  very  large 
one,  but  the  tea-table  was  set  diagonal- 
ly, to  get  more  space ;  and  oh,  what 
bright  and  fine  silver  beamed  and  glis- 
tened thereon  I  all  of  the  plainest  pat- 
terns, but  solid,  sterling  ware.  The 
room  was  filled  with  delicious  scents, 
and  we  did  not  take  long  to  seat  our- 
selves. Lydia  was  on  my  left  hand,  and 
Nimrod  on  my  right. 

I  had  commenced  telling  a  funny 
story  in  a  low  tone  to  Lydia,  just  as  tea 
was  announced,  and  went  on  with  it  at 
the  table  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  and 
utter  silence,  which  somewhat  discon- 
certed me.  I  could  see  Lydia's  eyes 
flashing  with  suppressed  mirth,  though 
she  too  was  ver}'  still. 

At  last  I  stopped,  whispering,  "  For 
pity's  sake,  Lydia,  what  makes  them  all 
so  solemn  ?  why  don't  somebody  begin 
to  eat  something  ? 

"  I  thought  thee  knew  they  were  say- 
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ing  silent  grace,"  returned  this  wicked 
one. 

Oh,  what  a  shame  I  It  was  too  bad ! 
I  was  covered  with  confusion.  I  gave 
her  a  pinch,  which  made  her  squeak  like 
a  mouse  in  the  wall ;  and  Nimrod  cough- 
ed behind  his  pocket-handkerchief,  to 
hide  the  fit  of  laughter  with  which  he 
was  shaking.  Never  would  I  have 
knowingly  shown  such  disrespect ;  and 
I  corked  up  a  big  vial  of  wrath  to  pour 
out  on  Lydia's  head  at  a  more  befitting 
season. 

The  next  moment  I  became  aware  that 
my  host  at  the  foot  of  the  table  was  re- 
garding me  with  earnest,  perplexed  eyes. 
I  looked  down  at  my  dress ;  that  was 
all  right.  I  assumed  an  aspect  of  sweet 
serenity.  I  passed  my  hand  to  the  back 
of  my  head  to  discover  if  the  hairpins 
were  sticking  out,  or  my  poor  wisp  of 
hair  had  come  down.  I  had  left  my 
sinful  false  hair  at  home,  not  being  able 
to  get  it  under  the  Quaker-cap,  and  was 
conscious  of  an  exposed  airy  sensation 
at  the  back  of  my  head.  But  every 
thing  was  in  order,  and  still  that  gaze. 
' ''  Oh,  what  is  he  looking  at  me  so  for  ? 
Oh,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  I  whispered 
at  last. 

That  wicked  Lydial  She  knew  all 
the  time.  With  a  little  trilling  laugh 
she  said,  '^  Father,  her  name  is  Fanny." 

"  Fanny,  shall  I  help  thee  to  some  of 
the  stewed  oysters?"  asked  the  good 
man. 

It  was  my  Christian  name  that  he 
wanted.  Lydia  had  told  him  before 
tea,  but  he  had  forgotten  it ;  and  until 
he  could  recall  it,  I  was  not  to  have 
any  thing  to  eat ;  for  addressing  me  by 
my  last  name,  after  the  fashion  of 
worldVpeople,  was  utterly  out  of  rule. 

How  they  did  enjoy  the  good  things  I 
Little  wavelets  of  delicate  rose-color 
mounted  up  into  the  peaceful,  serene 
faces  of  the  women,  while  the  men^s 
grew  red  and  shiny.  Fat  capons  and 
rich  pastries  disappeared  like  magic. 
Little  birds  brought  up  on  toast,  hot 
and  hot,  melted  like  butter  on  the 
tongue.  Mufiins  made  of  rice-fiour  white 
as  snow,  and  light  as  foam,  and  maids 
of  honor,  which  are  most  delicate  and 


delicious  cheese-cakes,  were  speedily  lost 
to  sight,  but  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
me. 

After  tea,  for  this  feast  was  called 
only  "  tea,"  we  went  up  again  into  the 
drawing-room ;  but  the  good  people  left 
very  soon ;  and  the  family,  who  were 
staying,  or  "tarrying,"  with  Friend 
Samuel,  retired,  while  I  was  kindly  en- 
treated to  remain  awhile.  I  fancy  it 
was  **  bounden*  upon  "  Friend  Samuel 
to  examine  the  world's  woman,  and  try 
to  understand  why  his  daughter  Lydia 
had  grown  so  fond  of  her. 

So  I  talked  away  for  dear  life,  saying 
all  the  good  things  I  could  think  of, 
and  even  venturing  on  a  little  fun.  The 
placid  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face 
twinkled,  and  he  was  just  saying,  *'  Fan- 
ny, thee  has  a  preaching-gift ;  thee  had 
better  join  the  Society,"  when  the  door 
slowly  opened. 

You  may  imagine  that  there  are  no 
elements  of  fun  in  a  Quaker  family,  and 
you  will  be  velT"  much  mistaken,  for 
they  are  full  of  it. 

In  the  open  doorway  stood  the  giant 
counterpart  of  Friend  Samuel,  whose 
short  figure  was  of  aldermanic  propor- 
tions. The  other  bowed  gravely,  and 
walking  up  to  his  father — for  it  was  that 
bad  boy  Nimrod,  with  a  great-coat  on, 
stufifed  out  in  front  with  pillows — he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  good  man  off  to  his 
face — voice,  manner,  a  certain  lifting  up 
of  the  head,  and  compression  of  the 
under  lip  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  his 
fingers  interlocked  over  his  ample  waist- 
coat, and  slowly  teetering  on  his  heels 
and  toes,  all  perfect  as  it  could  be  1 

It  was  wonderful  I  It  was  a  great 
actor  lost  to  fame  by  force  of  circum- 
stances !  I  had  a  quicker  heart-beat  at 
the  commencement  of  the  performance, 
for  it  did  seem  such  a  piece  of  impu- 
dence; but  Friend  SamuePs  fat  sides 
shook  with  laughter ;  and  although  his 
mother  threw  up  her  hands  and  eyes, 
and  ejaculated,  "Oh,  grievous!"  she 
slyly  made  capital  out  of  the  play  by 
saying, 

"  If  thee  wishes  to  deceive  us  com- 
pletely, if  thee  is  really  Samuel,  thee 
will  straightway  giy^  me  the  money  to 
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buy  that  silver  soup-tureen  which  I  so 
greatly  desire." 

"  Will  thee  let  me  abide  with  a  Friend 
to-morrow  night,  if  I  bestow  it  upon 
thee  ? " 

*'  Yea,  verily." 

"Nimrod,"  said  the  young  scamp, 
turning  to  his  father,  "thee  has  my 
check-book  in  thy  desk.  Thee  takes 
proper  care  of  it,  to  be  sure.  It  is 
not  convenient,  sometimes,  for  me  to 
be  without  it.  Will  thee  get  it  for 
me?" 

The  play  went  on;  for  the  check- 
book was  taken  from  the  desk  and 
gravely  handed  to  him  by  his  father ; 
and  as  gravely,  the  pseudo  Samuel  filled 
up  and  tore  out  a  check  of  the  sum  re- 
quired, and  presented  it  to  his  mother, 
but  not  signed;  thaL  as  I  afterward 
learned,  was  really  done  by  the  right 
one  after  I  left,  to  the  great  contentment 
of  the  good  lady. 

If  Nimrod's  mother  had  known  why 
he  desired  to  stay  out  all  the  next  night, 
she  would  have  cried  "  oh,  grievous  I " 
in  terrified  earnest.  The  big,  bad  boy 
was  crazy  to  go  to  a  certain  fancy-dress 
party.  Well,  I  might  as  well  own  it ; 
so  were  Lydia  and  I ;  and  the  thing  was 
how  to  get  her  also  for  all  night.  With 
a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  promising  I 
persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her  spend 
the  night  with  me ;  and  when  she  hoped 
that  we  would  think  of  the  saints,  and 
have  it  on  our  minds  to  make  an  improv- 
ing season  of  it,  we  incontinently  turned 
conscience  into  a  "  convenient  scare- 
crow," and  said  we  would. 

I  got  Lydia  up  as  a  lovely  nun,  her 
sweet,  shining  eyes  and  Madonna  face 
exactly  suiting  the  character.  Nimrod 
went  off"  and  hired  a  gorgeous  Louis-the- 
Fourteenth  costume,  man-like,  never  try- 
ing it  on ;  and  oh  I  didn't  we  have  to 
work  over  it  to  make  it  big  enough  I 
We  cut  open  every  thing,  and  introduced 
five-corned  pieces  in  a  fashion  and  with 
a  passion  perfectly  reckless.  It  required 
many  flights  of  inspiration  to  cover  all 
of  him,  and  genius  and  agility  in  equal 
parts  to  carry  them  out ;  for  he  bobbed 
around  like  a  teetotum,  declaring  that  we 
stuck  pins  and  needles  all  up  and  down 


his  spine.  We  did.  And  we  sewed  him 
up  tight  in  his  costume. 

What  it  looked  like  when  finished,  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  describe.  If  we  could 
only  have  disposed  of  the  calves  of  his 
legs  as  sacrificial  ofierings,  and  kept  the 
rest  of  him  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  he  might  have  passed  muster,  as 
most  of  the  enlargements  were  behind ; 
but  the  great  triangular  pieces  which 
we  were  obliged  to  put  into  the  backs 
of  his  long  stockings  made  the  seams 
wriggle  all  around  his  legs  like  a  cork- 
screw, and,  as  a  well-educated  English- 
man would  observe,  they  looked  so 
"jolly  funny  "that  we  screamed  with 
laughter. 

"Thee  had  better  settle  down  into 
quietness,"  said  Lonis-the-Fourteenth. 
"  If  thee  look  once  at  my  legs,  at  the 
party,  I  will  straightway  dance  a  sailor's 
hornpipe." 

Fancy  Louis-the-Fourteenth  with  those 
ridiculous  legs,  and  dancing  a  hornpipe  I 

But  how  I  did  enjoy  the  intense,  un- 
speakable delight  of  those  two  young 
Quakers  at  the  ball  I  How  wicked  and 
pleasant  it  was  to  give  them  this  forbid- 
den glimpse  into  fairy-land !  Lydia 
even  went  through  the  figures  of  a  qua- 
drille with  a  little  rapturous  teaching 
of  her  partner,  a  handsome  young  bri- 
gand ;  while  Nimrod,  with  his  patched- 
up  back  against  a  door,  and  those  ab- 
surd legs  drawing  corks  down  among 
the  chairs  of  the  musicians,  made  one 
of  the  fiddlers  tumble  off  his  seat  with 
laughter,  at  his  comments  on  the  scene 
in  the  "  thee  "  and  *'  thou  "  language. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  were  ever 
found  out  in  this  adventure ;  and  wo 
never  did  so  any  more ;  for  soon  after, 
Nimrod,  whom  I  have  called  a  big  boy, 
but  who  was  in  reality  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  with  a  moustache  that  could  only 
be  seen  in  a  strong  side-light,  got  mar- 
ried 1 

I  am  certain  that  Nimrod's  parents 
were  pleased  to  have  him  safely  married 
so  yoimg ;  and  he  was  nowise  loth,  for 
Ruth  Gumble  was  a  sweet,  prim  little 
maiden,  who  demurely  knotted  and 
knitted  for  her  kith  and  kinsfolk,  and 
looked  bewitchingly  pretty  under  bon- 
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nets  of  the  most  boiled-down,  coal-scut- 
tle-y  pattern.  But,  oh  I  she  had  a  very 
square  chin;  and  the  ravishing  little 
dimple  in  it  could  not  hide  the  fact, 
from  one  learned  as  I  in  physiognomy, 
that  Nimrod's  six  feet  four,  which  bow- 
ed and  fell  at  her  beck  now,  would  bow 
and  fall  at  her  peck  when  they  twain 
became  one. 

Of  course,  I  was  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  my  concern  to  go  to  his  wed- 
ding ;  and  with  this  end  in  yiew  I  told 
Samuel,  if  he  should  be  moved  to  speak 
on  this  most  important  occasion,  it 
would  surely  be  "  blessed  on  my  wait- 
ing mind."  This  piece  of  solemn  flat- 
tery went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  I 
got  the  invitation  and  thanked  him, 
with  a  face  of  sober  deconun,  feeling  all 
the  time  like  Topsy, 

"  Oh,  isn't  I  drefful  wicked, 
Ching-a-ring-ring-ring  ricked.'* 

But  that  light-minded  Lydia,  who  had 
had  her  arm  locked  in  mine,  while  I  was 
praising  her  father's  preaching-gift,  rush- 
ed into  the  hall,  her  cheeks  and  throat 
puffed  out  with  bottled-up  laughter;  and 
when  I  joined  her,  she  had  the  cruelty 
to  say,  "  Oh  Fanny,  *  that  figment  of  the 
brain,'  thy  *  waiting  mind,'  overcame  me 
utterly.  Thee  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked ;  yet  thee 
fascinates  me ;  "  and  she  took  my  face 
between  her  two  small  hands  and  kissed 
me. 

"  Lydia,"  I  answered  sternly,  and  givr 
ing  her  a  good  pinch,  "  if  you  want  to 
see  desperate  wickedness,  combined  with 
distracting  beauty,  look  in  the  glass; 
then  put  on  your  sugar-scoop  bonnet, 
and  come  out  with  me,  for  I  wish  to 
buy  some  teaspoons  for  the  bride." 

The  inconsistent,  unsympathetic  sun 
shone  gloriously  bright  on  the  wedding- 
day  ;  but  the  meeting-house  did  its  best 
—crowded,  one  side  with  black,  the 
other  with  drab-colored  Friends— to  as- 
sert itself.  It  was  what  a  well-edu- 
cated young  Englishman  would  call  *^  a 
Bwell-wedding,"  for  Friends  Samuel  and 
Gamble  were  "jolly  rich."  (more  well- 
educated  young  Englishman),  and  Abi- 
gail Shoetie,  the  g^eat  preacher,  was 
Ifflmrod'B  aunt. 


The  bride  and  groom  sat  by  them- 
selves on  a  long  bench,  pew  we  should 
call  it,  facing  the  preachers'  seats,  which 
was  filled  on  this  occasion  with  an  alarm- 
ing row  of  broad-brims  and  drab-bon- 
nets. According  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  the  couple  were  to  marry  each 
other ;  that  is,  when  they  could  pluck 
up  the  courage  to  rise,  they  promised, 
one  to  the  other,  in  the  best  original 
wor(^  that  might  come  to  them  in  such 
a  moment  of  honible  embarrassment,  to 
love,  honor,  &c.,  and  to  live  together 
till  death  did  them  part. 

"  But  what  is  that  footstool  for  ? "  I 
asked  Lydia  in  a  whisper. 

"  Ruth  is  to  stand  upon  it  when  they 
rise ;  she  can  hear  him  the  better,  thee 
knows." 

"  Oh !  and  perhaps '  he  can  hear,  if 
she  puts  in  the  word  *obey.'  Lydia, 
she'll  never  do  it!  I'll  give  you  my 
pressed  rose-leaf  beads,  if  she  does." 

"Will  thee,  indeed?  Oh,  may  she 
then  be  led  in  the  right  path  I  " 

It  threatened  to  be  a  "  silent  meet- 
ing ; "  so  silent,  that  I  had  an  almost 
irresistible,  giggling  sort  of  concern  to 
get  up  and  speak  myself.  I  felt  so  sorry 
for  those  two  poor  souls  sitting  on  the 
bench.  The  silence  must  have  been  ap- 
palling to  them ;  a  sort  of  purgatory,  a 
waiting,  not  for  doomsday,  but  for  the 
bliss,  which  could  only  come  after 
speaking. 

Nimrod  kept  turning  white  and  red. 
We  could  see  him  open  his  mouth  with 
a  gulp,  rise  an  inch  or  two  from  his  seat 
— Ruth  giving  a  little  sympathetic  cor- 
responding bob  of  her  body — and  sink 
down  again,  his  courage  oozing  out. 
He  would  half  pull  off  one  glove,  then 
grabble  and  scratch  it  on  again  in  a 
great  flurry.  He  favored  the  congrega- 
tion with  what  seemed  to  be  an  organ- 
ized series  of  these  performances,  the 
preachers  gravely  observing  him,  and 
the  congregation  silent  and  watching ; 
when,  lo  1  he  had  a  spasm  I  he  tore  off 
his  glove  I  he  shot  bolt  upright  in  the 
air  on  top  of  Ruth's  stool  I  he  seized 
her  hand,  nearly  upsetting  himself  by 
diving  for  it,  pulled  her  up  all  in  a  flut- 
ter, and  mumbled  out  something  be- 
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tween  a  cry  and  a  croak,  for  he  was  in 
such  a  paroxysm  of  fright.  Then  he 
leaned  oyer  nearly  double,  and  listened 
to  a  little  squeak  from  Ruth,  communi- 
cating to  him  her  intentions  to  hen-peck 
him  well  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  for 
taking  away  her  stool,  and  standing 
upon  it.  I  know  that  this  was  what 
she  meant,  if  the  words  were  different. 
And  so,  at  last,  all  the  misery  was  oyer ; 
and  after  signing  their  names  to  a 
parchment  scroll,  which  was  witnessed 
by  some  of  the  preachers,  they  walked 
out  of  meeting,  man  and  wife. 

At  f  rst  Nimrod  and  his  wife  liyed 
with  Samuel ;  and  during  all  the  honey- 
moon his  conduct  was  drab-colored  and 
most  exemplary. 

But  one  day  Lydia  told  me  that  the 
bad  boy  had  not  yet  mended  his  ways. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  of  Friends  at 
her  father's  house  on  special  business, 
and  on  that  afternoon,  Nimrod  saunter- 
ing home,  saw  an  organ-grinder  and  his 
monkey  passing  the  door;  stopping 
him,  he  said,  "Docs  thee  see  that 
house  with  the  blinds  drawn  down  ? " 

The  sunny  and  dirty  Italian  nodded, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  white  teeth. 

"Well,  whateyer  happens,  do  thee 
play  before  that  door  until  I  desire  thee 
to  leave." 

"With  another  intelligent  nod,  and  a 
jerk  at  the  monkey,  who  took  off  its 
hat,  and  made  a  solemn,  reproachful 
bow,  he  commenced  to  grind  out  the 
drinking-song  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with 
a  dislocating  energy,  when  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  Samuel  appeared. 

"  Friend,"  ho  called,  and  the  drink- 
ing-song came  to  a  melancholy,  howling 
stop.  "  Friend,  thy  music  is  not  desira- 
ble to  me ;  here  is  sixpence ;  go  away 
speedily,"  and  the  door  was  shut. 

Delighted  with  such  a  gratuity,  the 

man  was  preparing  to  obey,  when  Nim- 

'rod  strode  up  to  him  from  his  ambush 

round  the  comer,  shaking  his  huge  fist 

savagely,  retired. 

Down  went  the  organ,  a  new  stop  was 
turned  or  put  on,  and  this  time  "  Cap- 
tain Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines  "  was 
teaching  the  ladies  **how  to  dance,  how 
to  dance,  how  to  dance,"  and  the  poor 


little  monkey  was  bowing,  scraping,  and 
dancing  also  with  a  solemn  elegance 
worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Samuel  once  more 
appeared. 

"Friend,"  he  mildly  remonstrated, 
"  have  I  not  told  thee  already  that  thy 
music  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in 
my  eyes?  Here  is  an othei;^ sixpence.  I 
wish  thee  well ;  but  thee  must  go  away." 

Again  the  delighted  Italian  was  pack- 
ing up  to  leave,  when  his  avenging  Ne- 
mesis, in  the  shape  of  Nimrod's  giant 
fist,  caught  his  eye.  Another  stop  was 
turned  on,  and  the  organ  struck  up 
"  Pat  Malloy,"  to  the  vociferous  joy  of 
a  dozen  little  ragamuffins,  who  had  col- 
lected to  stare  at  the  monkey.  They  all 
knew  this  elegant  ditty,  and  taking  hold 
of  hands,  they  danced  around  the  organ- 
grinder,  with  the  monkey  in  the  middle 
making  twenty  bows  a  minute,  and 
sang  at  the  tops  of  their  voices : 

"'Tis  Fat  I  am,  for  fourteen  years  I  iras  my 
mother's  joy, 
She  keeps  a  little  huck5ter''8  shop ;  her  munc  it  is 

Malloy. 
*  I've  fourteen  children.  Fat,*  says  she, '  they  are  a 

blessing  sent. 
But  then,  you  see,  they're  not  like  pig?,  they  can- 
not pay  the  rent." 

This  was  too  much  I  The  door  open- 
ed, this  time  with  a  bang,  just  as  Nim- 
rod,  with  a  serene  aspect,  was  approach- 
ing it. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?  "  he 
calmly  inquired. 

"  I  have  requested  this  sinful  man  to 
go  away  twice,"  he  answered,  his  eyes 
darting  steely-blue  lightning.  *'  I  have 
given  him  money  each  time,  and  yet 
with  innate  depravity  he  persists  in 
sorely  disturbing  the  meeting." 

"  Why,  father,  thee  did  not  take  the 
right  way." 

"  What  else  could  I  do,  Nimrod  ?  " 

"  Wilt  thee  let  me  try  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

With  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  scattering 
the  ragged  children  right  and  left,  Kim- 
rod  was  on  the  astounded  organ-grind- 
er. "  Off,  rascal ! "  he  shouted ;  **  off, 
or  I  will  break  every  bone  in  thy  misera- 
ble body  and  make  mincemeat  of  thy 
long-tailed  brother,"  catching  up  the 
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monkey  and  flinging  it  at  him ;  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  man, 
organ,  and  monkey  had  disappeared 
head  over  heels  round  the  comer  with 
such  crashes  and  bangs  against  the  pave- 
ment, that  it  was  a  wonder  that  fe  h 
de  se  was  not  committed  by  all  three. 

"  There,  father,"  said  Nimrod ;  "  thee 
seest  how  he  went  for  me,"  coming  back 
laughing  and  breathless. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Nimrod,"  he  gravely 
answered ;  "  thee  hast  a  most  persuasive 
manner."  His  blue  eyes  laughed,  but 
the  mouth  was  sober,  as  was  befitting, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  meeting, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  mention,  was 
now  conducted  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  sorry  enough  when  I  had  to 
leave  my  dear  Quaker  friends,  to  cross 
the  wide  ocean  ;  the  chance  was  so  re- 
mote that  we  should  ever  see  each  other 
again. 

And  I  tried  to  be  sorry  when  Lydia 


announced  her  intention  of  becoming 
one  of  the  "  world's  people." 

It  was  not  all  from  love  of  gay  ap- 
parel, believe  me.  It  was  from  a  desire 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
world — ^music,  painting,  sculpture — 
which  like  rainbow-tints  brighten  many 
a  darkening,  drab-colored  life.  I  could 
not  help  being  glad  of  it  from  my 
standpoint;  nevertheless,  it  was  with 
rather  a  humble  and  crest-fallen  manner 
that  I  acknowledged  to  her  father  and 
mother  my  part  and  lot  in  the  matter. 
Glad  as  I  was,  I  shed  tears,  which,  like 
the  Scotch  hodge-podge  soup,  composed 
of  a  little  of  every  thing,  had  all  sorts 
of  regrets  in  them,  when  the  kind  souls 
so  benignly  forgave,  and  bade  me  fare- 
well. 

Oh,  why  cannot  Quakers  be  Episco- 
palians, or  Episcopalians  be  Quakers? 
No,  I  don't  mean  that — I'd  better  stop  1 
I  am  floundering  beyond  my  depth,  and 
this  article  is  long  enough. 


•♦• 


THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ACADEMY.* 


Modern  art  has  become  so  dependent 
upon  literature,  that  is  to  say,  the  written 
statement  of  it  has  become  so  necessary 
to  complete  or  herald  its  influence,  that 
a  picture  not  criticised,  a  painter  incapa- 
ble of  starting  a  discussion,  or  of  gene- 
rating in  the  mind  of  a  writer  his  own 
sentiment  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  be 
impotent ;  such  a  paihter  or  picture  is 
the  mere  beginning,  the  echo  or  ghost 
of  some  fact  in  art,  but  not  an  issue,  not 
a  radiant  incarnation  of  beauty,  not  a 
striking  expression  of  personal  force. 

The  present  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
the  Academy  of  Design  necessarily 
abounds  in  such  beginnings,  echoes  and 
ghosts  of  art,  and  afibrds  but  few  exam- 
ples of  art,  while  it  holds  all  sorts  of  at- 
tempts, all  sorts  of  feeble,  awkward, 
commonplace  and  germless  specimens, 
which  may  be  taken  for  much  or  little 
according  to  our  understanding  of  them. 
Kow  with  these  pictures — ^the  result  of  * 
illusion,  of  creative  desire,  of  need  of 


beauty,  or  of  mere  need  of  mechanical 
activity  in  a  direction  flattering  and 
seductive  to  minds  even  of  the  most 
rudimentary  art-instinct — we  do  not 
propose  to  entertain  our  readers;  for 
these  pictures,  supplemented  by  critical 
comments,  would  constitute  a  double 
sacrifice  to  art;  and  wounded  vanity 
and  slaughtered  self-love  would  make 
of  the  galleries  of  the  Academy  a  place 
of  crucifixion.  Painters,  young  or  old, 
do  not  send  pictures  to  our  annual  ex- 
hibition as  geese  are  sent  to  market,  to 
be  plucked — to  make  the  dinner  of  some 
critic,  or  come  back  shivering,  ridicu- 
lous, and  curable  only  by  time.  Those 
who  may  be  under  bad  conditions  for 
art  may  be  helped  by  time.  If  we  can- 
not encourage  struggling  and  obscure 
and  immature  workers,  we  can,  at  least, 
let  them  pass  unsmitten.  If  they  be 
without  force,  time  will  deliver  us  from 
them ;  and,  likewise,  it  will  rid  Ameri- 
can art  from  the  imitative  and  literal 
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litter  wliicli  takes  so  large  a  space  of 
the  Academy  walls.  We  hold  it  to  be 
a  poor  business  to  strike  these  men  from 
a  public  place.  "Withered  and  tasteless 
as  many  pictures  arc,  they  are  the  work 
of  men  who  have  feelings,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  throw  them  aside,  as  we 
throw  the  windfalls  of  the  fruit-trees  of 
our  orchards  to  the  pigs.  We  are  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  pictures  that  are 
strikingly  beautiful  or  expressive,  and 
that  do  really  represent  art,  or  which 
are  hurtful  to  art  as  understood  under 
any  of  its  great  historic  or  possible 
forms. 

Mindful  of  the  actual  condition  of 
American  art,  we  shall  solicit  your 
attention  to,  and  hope  to  give  you 
a  statement  of,  the  works  of  the  live 
men  of  the  present  year.  And  first 
let  us  dispose  of  the  portrait-art  of 
the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Ames,  Page, 
Brandt,  Stone,  Staigg,  Gray,  Hunting- 
ton, and  Morse,  have  the  principal 
claim  upon  us  in  this  examination.  It 
is  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ames  to  say  that 
ke  has  contributed  the  simplest  and 
most  vigorous  example  of  portrait-art. 
In  the  hal^-length  of  a  lady  (No.  365)  in 
the  south  gallerj% — understood  to  be  the 
daughter  of  General  Butler, — we  have  a 
picture  which  just  fails  of  being  a  mas- 
terly work.  But  because  of  the  lack  of 
purity  and  clearness  of  color,  because 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  sliadow-side  of 
the  face,  and  the  rank  red  of  the  mouth, 
because  a  good  motive  of  color  is  not 
worked  out  into  something  exquisite, 
because  nothing  lovely  and  transparent 
in  tone  meets  the  eye  in  Mr.  Ames'  work, 
we  must  withhold  the  unstinted  compli- 
ments with  which  we  should  like  to  wel- 
come the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
But  we  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ames 
because  of  the  living  expression  of  the 
eyes,  the  admirable  painting  of  the 
dress,  the  good  movement  of  the  figure, 
especially  the  action  of  the  hands.  If 
all  this  just  falls  short  of  the  finest  art, 
it  is  at  least  effective  and  well  under- 
stood ;  the  portrait  is  treated  in  a  sim- 
ple manner,  and  it  is  painted  with  a 
vigor  second  only  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hichard  Hunt.    Mr.  Ames  seems  to  be 


following  Mr.  Hunt's  method,  and,  in 
doing  80,  subjects  himself  to  compariaon 
with  a  master ;  but,  so  far  as  hia  work 
resembles  Mr.  Hunt's,  he  is  doomed  to  a 
secondary  place.  AH  great  and  perma- 
nent art  is  a  personal  expression ;  if  it 
is  not  that,  but  a  trick,  or  a  method  of 
expression  which  wc  have  adopted,  it  is 
only  so  much  decoration,  so  much  furni- 
ture for  our  parlors,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  our  ignorance  or  to  our  imme- 
diate needs ;  but  this  is  not  the  art  of 
the  immortal  masters. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Blanche  Butler 
is  not  commonplace,  and  if  the  manner 
of  the  painter  is  suggestive  of  another 
man's  work,  the  action,  the  expression, 
the  spirit  of  the  picture,  is  Mr.  Ames' ; 
and  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  given 
us  a  vital,  effective,  almost  a  graceful 
and  charming,  half-length  portrait.  If 
Mr.  Ames  would  accept  a  suggestion, 
we  should  say  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  dryness  in 
his  method,  and  to  seek  for  quality  and 
transparency  and  luminousne^  in  his 
color. 

From  Mr.  Ames'  work  to  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Ex-Governor  Fenton, 
opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  south 
gallery,  we  turn  to  one  of  the  least  sat- 
isfactory of  Mr.  Page's  peculiar  and 
sometimes  admirable  portraits.  Mr. 
Page's  work  is  clear  and  low  and  deep 
in  torie,  a  tone  which  he  always  gets  at 
the  cost  of  much  that  properly  occupies 
the  modem  artist.  But  the  only  spot 
of  color  in  his  portrait  that  seems  to  us 
to  have  its  full  value  is  a  spot  of  red, 
the  seal  of  the  document  under  the  hand 
of  the  figure,  and  the  colors  in  the  rug 
on  the  floor.  Even  acxiepting  Mr.  Page's 
theory  of  painting,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  the  flesh-color  is  sufficiently 
luminous];  it  is  veiled,  and  without  its 
full  value  as  light.  Mr.  Page's  talent 
commands  our  respect;  we  know  him 
to  be  a  convinced  and  serious  artist; 
and  we  know  that  he  has  painted  some 
wonderfully  subtle  and  profound  por- 
traits ;  but  this  full-length  of  Ex-€k)v- 
emor  Fenton  is  stiff,  awkward,  unsatis- 
factory in  more  particulars  than  we  caro 
to  mention.    It  shows  Mr.  Pago's  want 
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of  inyention,  bis  want  of  style ;  it  shows 
his  method  of  painting,  unaccompanied 
by  a  sense  of  the  body  and  local  color 
of  things.  But,  as  in  most  of  his  work, 
here  is  a  plain  and  subdued  renderiDg 
of  his  subject ;  no  bluster,  no  vulgarity, 
no  pretension ;  yet,  compared  with  the 
direct,  simple,  open,  frank  style  of  a 
Velasquez,  or  with  the  gracility  and 
ease  and  substance  of  a  portrait  by 
Vandyke,  this  full-length  example  of 
Mr.  Page's  style  in  the  art  of  portrait* 
painting  seems  vicious.  To  go  into 
detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Page's  work 
would  force  us  to  remark  a  feeble  sense 
of  form,  an  inadequate  sense  of  the 
body  and  make  of  a  man ;  and  while  we 
accepted  his  work  as  a  fine  example  of 
tone,  as  a  serious  and  conscientious 
study  of  expression,  we  should  turn 
from  it  for  the  reasons  we  have  given 
above.  Without  precision  and  beauty, 
a  painter  has  only  reached  a  manner  of 
painting;  and  a  better  result  of  Mr. 
Page's  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  in  Mr. 
Perry's  "  Story  of  the  Tiles  "  (No.  295) ; 
which  is  not  only  pure,  clear,  deep  in 
tone,  but  vivid  and  varied  in  color,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  hair  of  the  mother  and 
boy,  and  a  want  of  masterly  drawing,  it 
is  a  wholly  charming  and  beautiful 
piece  of  art. 

The  best  example  of  purity,  precision, 
regularity,  exactitude  in  portrait-paint- 
ing, is  to  be  found  in  Mr^  Carl  Brandt's 
head  of  a  child  (No.  869)  in  the  south 
gallery.  Mr.  Brandt's  work  has  the  in- 
evitable hardness  of  texture  which  is 
the  weak  aide  of  all  elaborate  and  imi- 
tative art.  Mr.  Stone's  portrait  of  a 
young  girl  (No.  887),  in  the  west  gal- 
lery, illustrates  a  directly  opposite  aim 
in  art — an  aim  not  to  imitate  and  real- 
ize, but  to  render,  to  express,  to  suggest, 
by  a  happy  and  yet  a  slight  style,  the 
exquisite  delicacy,  the  fleeting  grace, 
the  softness  and  bloom  of  the  faces  of 
children  and  girls.  Mr.  Stone's  girl  is 
exquisitely  painted,  and  the  expression 
18  lively ;  Mr.  Brandt's  child  is  a  more 
studied,  we  should  say  a  more  intellec- 
tual, work ;  but,  so  long  as  a  vivid  and 
pare  impression  counts  for  as  much  in 


art  as  study,  or  elaborate  effort,  in  which 
some  zest,  some  freshness  is  lost,  while 
we  carefully  and  curiously  consider  Mr. 
Brandt's  admirable  work,  we  think  no 
less  how  charming  and  genuine  is  Mr. 
Stone's  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
lightness,  freshness,  and  softness  of  the 
face  of  his  pretty  little  girl ;  yet,  we 
regret  that  the  moment  Mr.  Stouc  treats 
more  than  a  head,  his  drawing  puts  a 
point  of  interrogation  in  our  mind,  and 
we  wish  for  what  he  has  never  given  us. 
The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  R  M.  Staigg's 
drawing  in  the  lovely  head  of  a  young 
lady  (No.  877)  which  hangs  in  the  large 
gallery ;  a  head  which  Mr.  Staigg  has 
rendered  with  much  of  the  sweet,  lumi- 
nous, and  varied  color  of  nature,  but 
which  wants  a  little  more  fusion  of 
tint;  a  little  less  of  the  broken  and 
spotty  touch  with  which  the  artist  has 
kept  his  flesh-tints  exquisitely  pure  and 
deliciously  fresh.  Mr.  Staigg  has  placed 
on  his  canvas  a  head  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  whose  face  is  suggestive  of 
the  conscious  and  cool  flavor  of  straw- 
berries, and  of  the  fragrance  and  warmth 
of  acacia-blossoms.  This  head  illus- 
trates  Mr.  Staigg's  very  rare  gift,  and 
yet,  like  most  of  his  work,  fails  of  being 
a  flawless  and  perfect  work  of  art  be- 
cause of  a  want  of  thoroughness  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
The  impression  of  the  head  is  fine  and 
individual;  the  gift  of  the  artist  is 
manifestly  gracious  and  pure ;  but  the 
training  of  his  hand  has  been  deficient. 
Yet  here  is  expression,  here  is  sensibil- 
ity, here  is  that  essential  aenmousnesa 
without  which  we  cannot  have  a  beauti- 
ful result  in  painting ;  and,  lacking  that 
sensuousness,  all  the  power  to  render 
form,  all  the  knowledge  of  drawing  of 
a  Vemet  or  a  Delaroche,  is  not  equal 
to  the  expression  of  the  beauty  of  a 
flower;  much  less  is  it  equal  to  that 
happy  and  magic  gift,  by  which  the 
weakest  hand  sometimes  renders  the 
vivid  and  subtle  and  luminous  beauty 
of  the  flesh-forms  of  a  child's,  a  girl's, 
or  a  woman's  face.  But  these  cur- 
tailed, these  limited,  one-aided  men, 
these  gifts  which  are  but  rarely  associ- 
ated with  severe  and  thoroughly-train- 
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ed  artists,  make  ns  humble  and  grateful. 
Mr.  Staigg  has  a  gift,  the  gift  of  a  deli- 
cate and  fine  organization ;  be  can  paint 
a  girl's  head  with  a  rare  sense  of  its 
soft  exquisitcness  and  pure  sentiment. 

We  are  before  Mr.  Huntington's  family 
group,  which  pleases  and  interests  us, 
for  it  is  well  composed,  it  is  treated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  elegance,  it  is 
fully  up  to  the  art-level  of  "Washington 
Irving ;  it  has  a  refined,  well-bred,  ge- 
nial, unobtrusive,  yet  attracting  charac- 
ter ;  it  represents  a  family  of  handsome 
Americans,  with  just  a  little  suspicion 
of  aristocratic  feeling,  but  which  is 
manifested  with  so  much  that  is  mild 
and  benignant  in  temper,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  democratic  mind  to  take  alarm 
at  it.  But  Mr.  Huntington's  group  is 
difficult  to  place  in  America.  Fiction 
pushes  honest  homeliness  aside.  The 
group  appears  to  bo  on  the  terrace  of 
an  Italian  villa,  but  the  costume  does 
not,  save  the  black  coats  of  the  gentle- 
man, localize  them.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  picture  are  good  honest 
brushwork  and  agreeable  color ;  and  in 
the  first  place  of  the  figures  and  natural- 
ness of  expression  without  any  thing  like 
realism,  or  mere  imitation,  as  in  Mr. 
Gray's  remarkable  family-picture  in  the 
cast  room.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Huntington's  background  suffers  from  a 
want  of  lightness  and  looseness  in  the 
touch,  and  from  too  much  negative  col- 
or ;  and  we  would  like  to  see  a  little 
less  dryness  and  sameness  in  the  texture 
of  objects  throughout  the  picture.  In 
spite  of  these  all  but  confirmed  cliarac- 
teristics  of  Mr.  Huntington's  work,  the 
picture  before  us  is  noble  and  agreeable. 
Especially  charming  is  the  color  and 
figure  and  action  and  expression  of  tlie 
young  lady  in  satin  and  gold.  The  one 
piece  of  red  in  the  picture  is  not  a  good 
red  ;  it  can  be  improved.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton is  represented  by  several  half-length 
l^ortraits ;  the  heads  are  well  painted, 
but  the  treatment  of  the  pictures  seems 
to  us  somewhat  tame  and  ordinary ;  but 
who  is  the  American  portrait-painter 
that  can  really  make  a  new  picture  from 
CTery  sitter  ?  Mr.  Henry  Peters  Gray  is 
represented  best  by  a  single  study  of  a 


head,  "  Normandy  Girl "  (373),  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  flesh-paint- 
ing ;  it  is  round  and  fine  and  luminous, 
and  it  is  pleasing  in  expression,  and,  like 
his  best  work  as  a  colorist,  is  free  from 
the  very  common  defect  of  coarseness 
and  earthiness,  which  is  so  often  found 
in  more  solidly  modelled  and  more 
effective  heads. 

From  these  notable  examples  of  por- 
trait-art we  turn  to  the  figure-pictures 
of  the  exhibition.  The  best,  the  most 
natural  and  original  figure  or  genre 
painting  of  the  exhibition  is  by  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer ;  the  most  elaborate  is 
by  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Homer  is  one  of  the 
few  young  men  who  appear  to  have  a 
manly  aim,  and  to  be  in  directly  person- 
al relations  with  nature;  other  young 
painters  seem  feeble  or  affected  or  grop- 
ing. 

"We  are  before  Mr.  Homer's  best  pic^ 
ture  (No.  173),  the  girl  on  horseback, 
just  at  the  top  of  Mount  "Washington. 
It  is  so  real,  so  natural,  so  efiective,  so 
full  of  light  and  air ;  it  is  so  individual ; 
it  is  so  simply,  broadly,  'S'igorously 
drawn  and  painted ;  tlie  action  of  the 
horse  is  so  good,  the  girl  sits  so  well ; 
she  is  so  truly  American,  so  delicate 
and  sunny,  that,  of  course,  you  surren- 
der yourself  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
breezy,  health-givini^  ride  ;  you  look  at 
her  with  gusto.;  you  see  she  is  a  little 
warm,  perhaps  too  warm,  from  her  ride 
up  the  mountain ;  but  then  she,  like  us, 
lets  herself  be  refreshed  witli  all  the 
coolness  and  light  about  her,  with  the 
rising  vapors  that  make  a  white,  a  daz- 
zling veil  between  her  and  the  shining, 
glittering  valleys,  all  hidden  by  mist, 
and,  as  it  were,  under  a  river  of  light. 
This  is  something  of  contemporary  na- 
ture, something  tiiat  will  never  become 
stale  ;  this  is  the  picture  of  a  man  who 
has  the  seein^r  eve — an  eve  which  will 
never  suffer  him  to  make  pictures  that 
look  like  '*  sick  wall-paper,"  the  elabo- 
rate expression  of  mental  imbecility  and 
a  mania  for  pre-Raphaelite  art.  Here 
is  no  faded,  trite,  flavorless  figure,  as  if 
from  English  illustrated  magazines ;  but 
an  American  girl  out-of-doors,  by  aoi 
American  artist  with  American  charac- 
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teristics — a  picture  by  a  man  who  goes 
direct  to  his  object,  sees  its  large  and 
obvious  relations,  and  works  to  express 
them,  untroubled  by  the  past  and  with- 
out thinking  too  curiously  of  the  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Homer  is  a  positive,  a  real,  a 
natural  painter.  His  work  is  always 
good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  generally  it 
falls  below  tho  standard  of  finish  and 
detail  which  is  within  the  reach  of  our 
most  childish  and  mediocre  painters, 
and  which  misleads  many,  and  deceives 
painters  with  the  thought  that  by  going 
from  particular  to  particular,  of  itself 
insures  a  fine  result  in  art. 

Our  best  genre  painter  said  to  us  the 
other  day,  that  many  picture-buyers  were 
too  stupid  to  appreciate  Mr.  Homer's 
girl  on  horseback ;  and  "we  agreed  with 
him.  Mr.  Homer  may  be  called  a  down- 
right painter  of  nature ;  as  an  artist,  he 
has  yet  to  reach  the  exquisite  and  beau- 
tiful ;  he  is  now  in  the  good  and  true. 
He  has  invention,  he  is  fresh  and  just 
in  his  observation,  and  he  has  but  to 
attain  the  beautiful  to  become  our  mas- 
ter figure-painter.  We  have  no  figure- 
painter  who  can  put  a  figure  in  action 
better  than  Mr.  Homer ;  not  one  who 
sees  the  actuality  of  his  subject  better; 
not  one  who  is  closer  to  the  objective 
fact  of  nature.  Mr.  Homer  is  represent- 
ed by  eight  or  nine  pictures^  including 
his  sketches,  each  of  which  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  truth  of  local  color  and  the 
striking  rendering  of  the  efiect  of  light. 
But  the  three  girls  on  the  beach  in  the 
large  picture  in  the  north  gallery  are 
not  beautiful ;  their  legs  arc  not  well 
drawn,  nor  are  they  fine  or  elegant  in 
form. 

The  moment  a  jjainter  selects  a  girl 
for  a  subject,  the  lovely,  the  beautiful  is 
his  object ;  happy  if,  like  Greuze,  he  can 
delight  his  contemporaries,  and  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  master  of  an  exquis- 
ite and  immortal  t3rpe  of  human  sweet- 
ness and  graciousness — master  of  a  lu- 
minous and  perfumed  and  soft  and  melt- 
ing face  expressive  of  parity  and  desire, 
like  the  girl-heads  of  Diderot's  painter- 
friend. 

Mr.  Homer's  three  girls  are  awkward ; 
not  very  interesting,  but  very  natural ; 


his  "Manners  and  Customs  on  the 
Coast "  in  the  east  gallery  is  very  real, 
bright,  effective ;  but  an  objection  may 
be  made  to  the  Siamese  twins  dressed 
like  two  coast-swells ;  and  prudish  eyes 
may  question  the  modesty  of  the  two 
girls  in  the  foreground,  wlio,  of  all 
bathers  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  this 
side  or  the  Atlantic,  alone  may  be  said 
to  be  prettily  costumed  for  a  little  sea- 
sport. 

No  people  in  the  world,  save  tho 
English,  are  so  far  as  the  Americans 
from  the  natural  life  and  the  artistic 
expression  of  life.  We  have  one  avenue 
of  deliverance ;  it  is  that  of  art,  which 
begins  in  nature.  An  artist  is  a  being 
in  whom  the  primitive  man  is  not  whol- 
ly dead ;  but  the  primitive  man  lives, 
trained  to  express  his  desires,  to  mani- 
fest himself,  to  use  his  facultiei^,  through 
organs  that  have  been  disciplined  to  pro- 
duce beautiful  and  enchanting  tilings, 
and  which  beguile  us  from  the  stupid 
and  barren  and  monotonous  conditions 
of  mere  order  and  imitation  to  which 
we  are  commonly  committed.  The  syren 
of  nature  lives  in  the  poet,  the  child  of 
nature  lives  in  the  artist ;  and  without 
the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear,  the  per- 
suasive tongue  and  magic  touch  of  both 
poet  and  painter,  into  what  an  unmiti- 
gated bondage  to  the  narrow  utilitarian- 
ism of  modern  civilization  should  we  be 
plunged !  This  thought  leads  us  direct- 
ly to  Mr.  Homer  Martin's  landscape  (No. 
187)  in  the  north  gallery — that  cool,  soli- 
tary pond,  with  its  fringe  of  water-plants 
and  cool,  dark,  dim  trees,  and  lovely, 
dying  tints  in  the  sky.  It  is  a  fresh  and 
charming  picture,  owing  much  of  its 
very  charm  to  its  slightness.  But  step 
into  the  east  gallery ;  we  are  before  Mr. 
Homer  Martin's  **  View  from  a  Moun- 
tain-Top in  the  Wilderness."  This  pic- 
ture (No.  279)  seems  to  us  but  little 
more  than  a  large  sketch.  But  you  have 
a  very  narrow  and  unintelligent  sense  of 
art,  if  the  fact  of  finish,  or  completeness, 
if  the  fact  that  a  representation  of  na- 
ture is  sketchy,  lessens  its  importance  to 
yoa  and  makes  you  forego  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  fh)m  it.  The  great  merit 
of  Mr.  Homer  Martin  is  not  that  he  is  a 
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complete  picture- maker,  or  a  master;  it 
is,  tbat  what  lie  does  is  expressive  of  a 
personal  experience  with  nature,  that  he 
gives  us  something  in  his  pictures  not 
suggestive  of  something  better  in  the 
work  of  another  artist,  but  rather  some- 
thing that  announces  to  the  seeing  eye 
Am  reason  of  being,  and  refreshes  us  by 
its  suggestions  of  loveliness,  tenderness, 
and  mystery.  We  are  standing  before  a 
picture  which  is  not  composed,  which 
is  not  pretty  and  precise  and  common- 
place, but  a  picture  that  is  light  and 
airy,  and  tender  and  lovely  in  color.  Mr. 
Martin  has  peculiar  gifts  as  a  landscape 
painter;  it  would  be  easy  enough  for 
him  to  reach  a  conventionally  complete 
expression  ;  but  like  a  great  many  men, 
he  might  reach  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
freshness  and  suggestiveness  of  his  pres- 
ent manner — freshness  as  of  morning 
hours,  as  of  springtime,  as  of  every  thing 
yet  untouched  by  the  cabinet-maker's 
idea  of  art,  or  the  pedagogue's  idea  of 
poetry.  Mr.  Martin  is  on  the  way  to  be- 
come a  master;  but  a  painter  is  not 
acknowledged  to  be  a  master  save  when 
he  sustains  himself  year  after  year  at  a 
level,  where,  however,  much  as  we  may 
cavil  at  his  method,  he  makes  us  know 
beyond  question  that  he,  at  least,  is  sure 
of  himself,  and  understands  what  he  is 
about,  and  knows  what  to  paint,  and 
when  to  stop  painting. 

la  looking  at  Mr.  Martin's  landscapes 
we  are  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  one  of 
the  few  young  landscapists  who  do  not 
paint  after  any  fashionable  receipt  for 
picture-making ;  and  there  are  receipts 
for  making  a  certain  kind  of  agreeable 
paintings  as  there  are  receipts  for  mak- 
ing pills  and  puddings,  alike  to  be  ac- 
quired with  time  and  patience,  alike  ac- 
quired by  the  most  docile  and  colorless 
and  puqDosclcss  minds.  But  such  pic- 
tures, in  high  favor  in  chromo-fiictories, 
are  pictures,  but  not  works  of  art.  They 
are  the  despair,  the  mortification  of 
every  true  lover  of  art,  and  the  boast  of 
every  mere  picture-maker.  Mr.  Martin 
is  not  one  of  them ;  he  belongs  to  the 
best  section  of  the  yoimger  men  of  the 
Academy. 

Another  vital  and  interesting  painter 


who  gives  us  some  art,  is  Mr.  John  La 
Farge,  whose  one  chiefest  accomplish- 
ment, whose  one  rarest  attainment,  ia 
exquisite  refinement  of  color;  call  it 
sweetness,  quality,  any  term  you  choose, 
expressive  of  the  subtlety  and  music  of 
happily  ordered  tones  and  tints.  In  this 
one  particular  of  the  mingled  and  fine 
and  vivid  and  veiled  delicacies  of  color, 
of  color  and  form  seen  as  it  were 
through  transparent  tones,  we  have 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
any  other  American  artist. 

Mr.  La  Farge's  scrupulous  and  fine 
and  much-sough t-for  color,  is  justly  ex- 
pressed as  a  visible  correspondence  to 
the  hidden  harmonies  of  music.  There 
is  in  his  pictures  the  same  undefinable 
charm,  the  same  occasional  melting 
away  of  definite  form,  the  same  sudden 
but  harmonious  masses  and  neat  ac- 
cents, the  same  loss  of  the  mere  formal 
logic  of  his  subject,  as  in  music.  See 
the  bright  little  picture  (Nd^  435)  near 
the  door  in  the  west  gallery ;  the  ex- 
quisite gray  and  green  and  brown  of 
the  little  picture  (No.  302)  in  the  east 
gallery.  Then  look  at  the  fine  grada- 
tion, the  unity  and  mystery  of  mingled 
tint  and  tone  in  the  large  picture  in  the 
south  gallery.  How  well  the  ground 
and  rocks  arc  modelled  I  how  justly  is 
the  apparent  substance  of  things  ren- 
dered I  how  far  off  the  sky,  how  lovely 
the  peaceful  light  that  pervades  sky  and 
distance  !  Mr.  La  Farge  is  an  artist  by 
his  particular  impression  of  nature. 
He  is  an  artist  as  distinguished  from  a 
poet.  We  should  say  his  senses  are  ex- 
quisitely adjusted  to  nature.  The  moral 
clement  which  enters  into  every  poet,, 
that  something  which  makes  the  pathos 
of  a  man's  work,  which  is  nature  plus 
the  moral  experience  of  a  human  soul, 
is  not  in  Mr.  La  Farge's  works ;  it  is  in 
Mr.  Martin's ;  it  is  in  Rousseau ;  it  is 
not  in  Keats'  versos — Keats,  the  one 
artist  or  painter-poet. 

The  remarks  to  be  made  on  Mr.  La 
Farge's  large  picture  are,  that  we  owe 
but  little  to  his  subject,  and  every  thing 
to  his  art.  If  we  cannot  see  his  art,  his 
subject  must  seem  badly  chosen  and  un- 
interesting.   In  the  hands  of  a  man  less- 
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scruptiloTis,  less  sure  of  his  aim,  in  the 
hands  of  a  mere  literal  copyist  of  the 
features  of  his  subject,  it  would  haye 
been  an  awkward  and  common  picture, 
a  literal  rendering  of  a  mere  piece  of 
nature.  As  it  is,  it  takes  rank  with  the 
undisputed  art,  the  masterly  work  of 
Mr.  S.  R,  Giflford,  our  supreme  poet- 
painter  and  master  landscapist 

Mr.  S.  R  Gifford  is  represented  by 
two  very  beautiful  pictures;  one  the 
"  Venetian  Lslc  of  San  Giorgio  "  (182), 
the  other  "  A  View  near  Tivoli."  The 
first  is  yision-like,  and  quite  perfect. 
These  sunny  walls  and  placid  waters, 
these  towers  and  roofs,  these  lazy-look- 
ing boats,  are  painted  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  What  a  picture  to  hang  in  a 
sick  man^s  room,  to  make  life  seem  an 
easy  and  divinely  harmonious  thing  I 
What  a  picture  to  look  at  on  a  cold, 
raw  day,  when  blinding  sleet  and  blus- 
tering winds  are  outside  I  What  a  pic- 
ture to  see  at  any  time  I  it  is  so  still,  so 
mellow,  so  harmonious,  in  a  word  so 
beautifol  I  Mr.  Gifford  is  the  painter 
who  is  most  uniformly  happy  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  fine  in  his  impression, 
and  complete  in  his  expression  of  it. 
He  seems  to  have  passed,  long  ago,  be- 
yond the  period  of  struggle  and  search ; 
he  seems  to  have  reached  that  heaven 
of  an  artist's  life,  when  he  lives  wholly 
by  his  personal  impressions  of  nature, 
and  reproduces  them  without  apparent 
effort.  He  is  our  simplest  and  surest 
landscape-painter,  a  master  of  drawing 
and  composition,  and  he  has  an  unfail- 
ing and  exquisite  sense  of  gradation, 
and  he  lives  in  light.  He  is  a  poet,  be- 
cause whatever  his  subject,  it  becomes 
transfigured  in  hia  mind.  The  "  Ti voli  " 
(382)  in  the  large  gallery  is  a  wonder- 
fully glowing  landscape.  The  sunshine 
seems  literally  to  flood  in  one  vast 
stream  of  light  the  whole  valley.  Each 
of  Mr.  Gifibrd's  pictures  is  painted  in  a 
sure,  judicious,  sustained,  fine,  and  ele- 
gant style.  Looking  at  the  two  speci- 
mens of  his  distinguished  genius,  one 
might  naturally  question  if  the  painter 
ever  groped  about  and  struggled ;  rath- 
er whether  ho  did  not  suddenly  wake 
up  into  the  full  perfection  of  his  fine 
TOL.  V. — 46 


art  expression,  as  a  dragon-fly,  from  its 
obscure  cradle,  rises  gauzy-winged,  to 
live  in  light,  with  no  trace  of  its  earth- 
bound  prison,  but  is  all  glittering  and 
gold,  for  golden  hours  and  a  divine 
climate. 

Mr.  C.  C,  Griswold's  "Purgatory 
Point,  Newport "  (308),  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  made  by  this  serious  and  consci- 
entious young  painter  in  former  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Academy.  It  is  a  tame,  but 
not  a  bad,  picture.*  Mr.  Griswold  can 
yet  make  it  a  fine  one ;  it  is  now  unfin- 
ished. For  example :  take  the  note  of 
color  made  by  the  blue  of  the  sea  in  the 
distance ;  it  is  a  bit  of  nature  which,  to 
quote  the  felicitous  expression  of  a 
brother-artist,  should  dng :  it  would 
sing  too  to  the  eye  in  nature.  But  in 
Mr.  Griswold's  landscape  this  is  a  pas- 
sage that  does  not  seem  felt  as  color ; 
and  the  whole  picture  is  suggestive  of 
a  languid  or  listless  hand.  How  dififer- 
ent  the  lovely  and  vivid  color  and  deli- 
cate execution  of  Mr.  Griswold's  spring 
landscape  of  last  year.  Mr.  Griswold^s 
study  of  the  sea  in  the  corridor  (126)  is 
breezy  and  bright. 

Mr.  R  W.  Hubbard's  picture  (178),  in 
the  north  gallery,  is  an  admirable  land- 
scape, well  painted,  full  of  nature,  and 
very  effective.  The  artist  well  under- 
stands the  sun  and  the  sky  as  the  source 
of  light ;  a  thing,  sometimes,  yes  very 
often,  lost  sight  of  by  good  painters. 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  only  to  get  rid  of  a 
little  of  the  obtrusiveness  of  mere  pig- 
ment in  his  middle  ground,  and  a  little 
heaviness  in  his  touch  in  painting  de- 
tails, to  be  counted  not  only  a  charming 
landscape-painter,  as  he  is,  but  a  mas- 
terly one.  These  mountains,  this  sky 
with  its  fiocks  of  clouds,  these  autunm 
trees,  and  this  mountain-creek  (we  are 
speaking  of  No.  178),  make  a  noble 
American  picture. 

Mr.  Kensett's  single  marine  in  the 
large  gallery  is  a  clear,  pure,  and  refined 
painting  ;  especially  noticeable  is  the 
painting  of  the  beach  and  sea,  and  the 
drawing  of  "  the  tender  curving  lines  of 
creamy  spray."  It  sustains  Mr.  Eensett's 
reputation;  but  the  autum^  sketch  in 
the  west  gallery  is  not  so  good ;  it  is 
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below  Mr.  KcDsett's  level.  Some  of  our 
most  venerated  painters  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  not  to  keep  up  to 
their  highest  level  is  to  expose  them- 
selves to  many-voiced  detraction,  which 
has  neither  memory  nor  hope. 

Mr.  Wyant's  large  picture  in  the  south 
gallery  is  a  good  picture;  but  it  is 
without  unity  in  effect,  and  without 
refinement  or  quality  in  its  color.  The 
clouds  arc  heavy  and  painty ;  the  pic- 
ture lacks  atmosphere,  and  looks  "  made 
up,"  rather  than  like  an  impression  of 
nature.  The  two  passages  of  effect, 
effect  of  light  in  the  sky,  and  effect  of 
light  on  the  rocks,  have  about  the  same 
value,  which  is  false  to  nature.  But  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  Mr.  Wyant's  land- 
scape is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
year,  and  is  to  be  characterized  as  a 
solid,  vigorous,  and  effective  picture. 

Mr.  R  Swain  Gifford  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  rising  landscapists.  Yet  he 
seems  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
"Mx,  S.  Colman,  who  is  a  clever  artist, 
but  whose  manner  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  a  cheesy  and  battery  style ;  a 
style  that  is  often  satisfactory,  but  never 
so  in  its  debased  form,  when  it  is  a 
mere  mannerism,  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford 
has  caught  Mr.  Colman 's  manner;  but  he 
has  found  new  subjects,  and  so  escapes 
classification  under  Mr.  Colman.  Both 
artists  have  yet  to  push  ahead,  and 
away  from  each  other.  Swain  Gifford's 
little  picture  in  the  west  gallery  is  well 
painted,  and  his  large  picture  in  the 
south  gallery  is  remarkable  for  its  broad 
and  simple  treatment  and  for  the  novel- 
ty of  its  subject. 

"We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the 
figure-pictures  of  Messrs.  Guy  and 
Henry,  and  the  battle-picture  of  Mr. 
Julian  Scott.  Both  of  the  first-named 
painters  represent  the  literal  and  real- 
istic in  our  American  art,  and  represent 
it  with  a  success  that  is  flattering  to 
themselves  and  a  matter  of  pleasure  to 
all  who  sympathize  with  the  restricted 
but  easily  understood  aim  of  these 
painters. 

Mr.  Guy's  picture  is  thoroughly  stu- 
died ;  full  of  admirable  painting  of  the 
literal  and  imitative  kind,  it  is  careful, 


it  is  elaborate,  it  is  real ;  the  imitation 
of  the  color  and  grain  of  the  bedstead, 
the  painting  of  the  furniture  and  cur- 
tains and  carpet  is  to  be  praised ;  the 
expression  of  the  young  mother  in  bed, 
the  drawing  of  her  face  and  hands,  is 
better  than  the  work  of  any  of  our  real- 
ists or  pre-Raphaelites,  or  literal  copy- 
ists of  nature.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  tasto  in  painting  such  a 
subject ;  we  shall  not  raise  a  discussion 
of  the  value  of  all  this  prosaic  art,  of 
all  this  mere  industry.  It  is  instructive, 
it  is  interesting ;  but  it  is  tiresome,  and 
without  charm ;  it  gives  no  suggestion 
of  the  mystery  and  magic  and  undefina- 
ble  grace  of  art  Such  a  style  of  art 
would  not  have  carried  even  a  G^rome, 
without  his  very  pronounced  and  novel 
dramatic  and  tragic  ttonceptions,  his 
severe  sense  of  beauty,  beyond  a  public 
of  cabinet-makers  and  photographers 
and  upholsterers.  How  then  can  it  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  exercise  of 
the  imitative  talent  of  Mr.  Guy  ?  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Mr.  Henry's 
work.  The  divine  idea  of  beauty,  the 
liberating  influence  of  delicious  sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  color  and  labor- 
less  look  of  natural  objects,  can  never 
come  to  us  from  such  unsensuous  art, 
such  hard  and  literal  and  purely  imita- 
tive paintings  as  Mr.  Guy's  and  Mr. 
Henry's.  The  very  beginning  of  such 
work  is  not  in  the  living  look  of  ob- 
jects, but  in  the  rigid,  the  fixed,  the 
dead ;  for  this  reason  the  still-life  is  ren- 
dered better  than  the  living  figures ;  for 
this  reason,  chairs,  beds,  and  carpets  and 
curtains  are  painted  with  extraordinary 
success;  while  all  the  noblest  part  of 
painting,  that  part  which  has  made  the 
world  sound  with  the  name  of  ancient 
and  modem  masters,  is  not  reached. 
The  very  origin  of  this  art,  so  instruc- 
tive to  insensible  people,  to  people  with- 
out the  need  of  beauty,  without  a  glim- 
mering of  the  ideal,  is  questionable ;  it 
is  brought  forth  after  long  effort,  and 
the  labor-pains  of  the  production  very 
often  kill  the  mother,  art.  But  such  art 
is  in  keeping  with  people  who  sit  on 
machine-made  furniture,  who  think  the 
last  result  of  a  picture  is  to  make  a 
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good  chromo ;  as  if  no  impassable  gulf 
were  between  the  magic  of  the  highest 
art  and  the  matter-of-fact  look  of,  and 
positive  Bkilf\]lncs8  illustrated  by,  the 
best  imitation  1  In  justiae  to  Mr.  Henry, 
we  wish  to  say  his  loige  interior  is  cred- 
itable to  his  knowledge  and  skill,  that  it 
shows  uncommon  capacity  for  that  kind 
of  picture-making ;  into  the  question  of 
taste  raised  by  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
in  bed — a  curious  sick-room,  full  of 
mixed  suggestions,  and  interesting — we 
have  not  the  space  to  enter  and  consider 
here. 

Mr.  Julian  Scott's  picture  of  a  Skir- 
mish in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  large 
gallery,  is  highly  creditable  to  so  young 
a  painter ;  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
group  of  portraits  in  action,  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers;  it 'has  the  vice-like  tena- 
cjousncss  of  expression  of  a  very  young 
man's  work ;  and  it  is  an  interesting,  a 
promising,  and  a  striking  production. 
Mr.  Scott  will  himself  discover  that  his 
figures  look  posed  and  fixed,  as  if  to  be 
photographed  rather  than  as  if  sudden- 
ly caught  in  action.  The  most  remarka- 
ble success  of  Mr.  Scott  is  in  giving 
character  and  expression  to  the  faces  of 
his  soldiers. 

Of  Mr.  Ilennessy's  picture  of  the 
"Poet  of  our  Woods,"  in  the  north 
gallery,  we  can  say  the  artist  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  a  complete  picture ;  it 
is  carefully  executed  throughout,  but  not 
agreeable  in  the  impression  it  makes 
cither  as  color  or  composition.  The 
other  example  of  Mr.  Hennessy's  pecu- 
liar talent,  in  the  same  gallery,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  artist's  method  and  aim 
in  art  during  the  last  five  years.  Mr. 
Loop  is  represented  by  two  charming 
pictures;  a  landscape  full  of  light, 
broad  and  slight,  yet  delicate  in  execu- 
tion (No.  285),  and  a  green,  grassy,  sun- 
ny picture  (No.  116)  in  the  north  gal- 
lery. Mr.  Cranch  exhibits  a  fine  study 
of  pomegranates,  in  the  corridor ;  Bre- 
voort,  several  good  landscapes,  agreea- 
ble and  simple  in  effect;  Jervis 
McEntee,  a  View  of  Venice,  and  a  bit 
of  the  snow-dimmed  woods  of  late  au- 
tumn— a  picture  generally  liked.  Mr. 
Weeks  exhibits  a  study  of  a  head  in  the 


east  gallery,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
largo  gallery ;  his  picture  is  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Leys  of  Antwerp ;  it  is 
very  true,  strong,  and  interesting,  but 
dull  in  color.  Mr.  Tiffany  is  represent- 
ed by  a  picture  in  the  north  gallery — ^it 
hangs  next  to  Mr.  Homer's  girl  on  horse- 
back— which  is  beautiM  in  color,  and 
full  of  what  the  French  call  chic.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Tiffany  will  not  stop 
with  it ;  for  chic  is  attractive  and  decep- 
tive;  it  is  the  semblance  of  knowledge, 
the  trick  of  art,  the  knack  of  power,  the 
suggestion  of  suggestion.  Honorable 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  Mr.  F.  John- 
son, who  comes  to  us  from  £couen  and 
the  influence  of  Frere ;  of  Mr.  Wiggins ; 
of  Miss  Virginia  Granbery,  for  her  study 
of  a  magnolia  blossom ;  of  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  who  advances ;  of  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Forbes.  Mr.  Shattuck  is  up  to  his 
level  in  former  years ;  he  is  a  careM 
and  conscientious  painter,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  large  picture  in  the  south 
gallery.  The  venerable  Mr,  Morse  shows 
how  well  he  painted  many  years  ago,  in 
the  ruddy  and  vital  portrait  in  the 
south  gallery. 

After  taking  a  long  breath,  let  ug 
ask  what  Mr.  Whittredge  means  by 
degenerating  into  so  thin  and  dry 
and  colorless  a  style  of  painting  as  his 
view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (No. 
446)  in  the  west  gallery  ?  We  prefer 
his  "Trout-Brook"  (416)  in  the  same 
gallery ;  it  is  a  good,  a  pleasing  picture, 
but  not  what  we  expect  from  Mr.  Whit- 
tredge. 176  appeal  to  Caesar.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  his  funeral  sermon, 
but  how  shall  he  escape  the  knife  of  the 
envious  Casca  and  the  thrust  of  the 
well-beloved  Brutus  ?  It  is  not  that  we 
love  Whittredge  less,  but  art  more. 

Among  the  studies  and  sketches,  E. 
W.  Perry,  F.  Randol,  C.  Fisk,  A.  Bald- 
win, J.  Fitch,  W.  Homer,  H.  Martin,  J.  O. 
Eaton,  and  J.  La  Farge,  exhibit  very  in- 
teresting works.  In  fact,  the  whole  east 
side  of  the  corridor  is  covered  with  ad- 
mirable studies  and  sketches,  not  the 
last  notable  of  which  are  several  by 
Kruseman  Van  Etlen. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Irving  has  advanced  this 
year;  witness  his  vivacious  and  clear 
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picture  (No.  238)  in  the  east  gallery. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  Baltimore,  a  man 
Tvho  takes  hold  of  art  on  the  side  of 
character,  who  draws  and  paints  with  a 
power  and  force  second  to  none  of  our 
American  figure-painters,  is  represented 
by  a  good  study  of  character  in  the 
well-posed  figure  of  the  blacksmith  us- 
ing his  anvil  as  a  reading  desk.  The 
picture  is  well  called  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  (No.  255).  Messrs.  Cropsey 
and  Church  and  Bierstadt  and  Durand 
are  represented  by  characteristic  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Le  Clear  is  not  up  to  his 
mark  in  the  head  of  the  sculptor,  Mr. 
Palmer,  although  the  likeness  seems 
good ;  his  Dr.  Vinton  is  better,  and  is 
admirable.  Mr,  C.  T.  Dix*s  picture, 
entitled  "  Scene  at  Capri "  (343),  is  a 
thoroughly  good  picture.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  the  landscapes  of  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Howland  and  Anderson ;  also 
of  the  very  carefully  studied  picture 
(311)  by  Arthur  Parton,  and  a  beautiful 
piece  of  color  by  Miss  Rose  (No.  262), 
representing  flowers  twined  about  a  harp. 


Finally,  the  present  exhibition  gives 
us  no  new  name ;  it  announces  no  new 
hope  in  art  The  best  of  the  younger 
men  have  met  our  expectations ;  some 
of  them  have  made  us  sufier  by  the  de- 
testable manijier  and  sick  color  with 
which  they  have  treated  good  subjects. 
American  art  rests  upon  the  same  men 
that  it  has  rested  upon  several  years 
back.  We  have  considered  the  pictures 
of  painters  who  have  been  doing  the 
best  work  during  the  last  five  year&, 
But  Messrs.  Yedder,  Coleman,  Eastman 
Johnson,  Boughton,  and  Hunt,  are  not 
represented  at  the  Academy  galleries. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  see  them  at  the 
front  this  year.  But  we  turn  to  those 
who  have  done  what  they  could,  grate- 
ful and  hopeful,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Forty-Fifth  Annual  Bxhibition  holds 
works  that  bear  witness  to  personal  in- 
tercourse with  nature,  that  are  the  mani- 
festation of  a  personal  gift,  and  that 
these  works  constitute  a  good  claim 
for  what  may  be  called  American 
art. 


■♦♦•■ 


DINNER  Ts.  RUFFLES  AND  TUCKS. 


In  the  eager  struggle  to  widen  wom- 
an's sphere  beyond  the  home,  our  liter- 
ary monitors  seem  in  danger  of  relaxing 
their  watch  over  those  whose  fortunate 
allotment  has  been  "the  sweet  safe  shel- 
ter of  the  household  hearth  behind  the 
heads  of  children."  Beyond  the  irre- 
pressible topic  of  grievances  involved 
in  the  reign  of  Princess  Biddy,  few 
other  details  of  home  living  and  doing 
are  just  now  being  discussed. 

We  have  barely  begun  to  discover 
that  another  equally  potent  destroyer 
of  domestic  peace  has  crept  into  the 
household,  and  as  you  read  probably 
not  half  of  you  will  guess  that  I  mean 
no  less  than  the  sewing-machine.  The 
peerless  Queen  of  the  needle  I  My  ad- 
miration of  the  wonder-working  thing 
is  as  complete  to-day  as  when  1  saw  it 
flash  off  its  first  seam,  and  cried  exult- 
ingly, 


*'  No  more  to  be  a  slave, 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk. 
Where  woman  hog  never  a  soul  to  save ; 
For  thit  U  Christian  work  I  " 

How  could  I  foresee  that  we  were  only 
to  exchange  the  yard's  length  of  stitches 
wrought  by  the  quiet  hand  for  the 
twenty  yards  that  must  put  a  thousand 
additional  nerves  and  muscles  to  the 
stretch  ?  The  direful  discovery  has  duly 
been  made  that  no  form  of  labor  more 
surely  and  irretrievably  undermines  the 
health  than  that  of  this  same  invaluable 
sewing-machine,  when  used  at  the  rate 
now  almost  universal. 

"  I  never  could  get  along  without  my 
machine,"  says  the  weary  young  mother, 
looking  around  upon  her  ruflled  and  be- 
tucked  little  brood.  No,  poor  little 
woman,  nor  with  it  either.  That  thought 
comes  to  mo  new  every  morning  as  I  try 
to  lure  you  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.    "No,"  you  always  say;  "I 
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do  wish  I  could ;  but  if  I  go  out  in  the 
morning,  I  am  so  tired  directly,  I  can- 
not settle  down  to  sew,  and  get  nothing 
accomplished  all  day.  And  just  look 
at  my  work,  here." 

I  do  look  at  it,  and  oh,  the  pity  of  it  1 
Round  and  round,  till  yards  on  yards  of 
tucks  load  eight-year-old  Daisy's  small 
petticoat,  while  flounce  upon  flounce, 
scalloped  and  bound,  garnish  the  dress 
without  adding  one  whit  to  its  beauty 
or  use. 

No  wonder,  at  this  rate,  though  you 
have  a  servant  in  the  kitchen,  and 
another  in  the  nursery,  all  you  can  do  is 
to  get  time  to  sew.  No  wonder,  when 
these  helpers  are  of  the  class  described 
in  the  Biddy-essays,  the  husband's  step 
im  the  hall  brings  no  lighting  up  of  your 
face,  but  rather,  alas  I  a  little  cloud  of 
apprehension  as  you  wonder  how  aflairs 
may  be  in  the  dining-room  to-day.  For 
you  know  you  have  not  *'  had  time  "  to 
run  down  to  see  to  things.  No,  little 
dame,  no  inclination;  for  you  know, 
and  every  woman  who  will  tell  the 
truth  admits,  that  nothing  gives  quite 
so  complete  a  disrelish  for  housework 
of  every  description  as  steady  sewing.  . 

"  I  had  rather  be  whipped  than  go 
down  into  that  kitchen,"  I  have  heard  a 
wife  sigh,  rising  from  a  long  session  at 
her  machine.  It  is  very  apt  to  end  in 
not  going  down*.  Then  the  dinner  is 
Irish,  and  the  swill-cart  carries  off  daily 
a  pailful  of  viands  that  a  few  hours  be- 
fore were  the  pick  of  the  market,  and 
paid  for  in  extremely  hard  cash. 

Of  course,  the  children  want  to  be 
where  mamma  is;  but  they  and  the 
machine  together  are  more  than  she  can 
bear.  So  nurse  drags  them  off  to  fret 
and  bicker  away  profitless  hours  in  the 
other  rooms,  or  miurshals  them  forth  to 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  sidewalk, 
where  they  catch,  imder  her  manage- 
ment, those  omnipresent  "  colds  "  which 
scourge  out  children's  lives. 

Meanwhile  mamma  sews  on,  with  a 
sense  of  home-affsdrs  in  general  not  go- 
ing as  well  as  they  should,  and  perhaps 
a  yague,  unrestful  feeling  that  life  is 
sliding  away  without  her  gaining  or 
giving  what  she  ought,  standing  as  she 


does  on  the  heights  of  the  world,  no 
childless  "  woman  without  honor,"  but 
wife  and  mother  beloved,  with  ample 
room  in  life  to  live  and  love  in. 

As  her  feet  pause  after  a  long  breath- 
less race  with  that  indispensable  ma- 
chine, do  her  aching  head  and  weaken- 
ing limbs  never  warn  her  that  it  is  a 
tr^U  thread  this  wearing  motion  reels 
away?  That,  with  every  additional  yard 
of  ornamental  and  needless  stitching  she 
runs  off,  there  shortens,  by  one  subtle 
and  sure  atom,  the  thread  of  her  life  ? 
No  whit  less  surely  than  Hood's  gaunt 
starveling  in  her  garret,  she  too  is 

•'  Seving  at  onoe,  witk  a  doable  thread, 
A  shroud  OS  well  as  a  diirt" 

Now  that  the  physical  results  of 
much  labor  on  the  sewing-machine 
have  become  apparent,  the  question  of 
how  far  a  woman  who  is  bearing  and 
rearing  children  is  justified  in  its  use, 
rises  into  a  question  alike  of  morals  and 
expedience. 

When  I  review  the  days  many  of  our 
most  conscientious  and  diligent  young 
mothers  pass,  I  only  wonder  that  they 
do  not  fade  faster — ^that  more  chords  of 
their  mental  and  physical  being  do  not 
grow  utterly  "  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 
And  I  only  marvel  that  it  is  not 
oftener,  rather  than  so  often,  that  **  the 
children  come  to  the  birth  and  there  is 
no  strength  to  bring  forth." 

Dear  little  mother,  shall  we  not  rea- 
son together  9  And  must  you  not  first 
confess  that  it  has  come  to  that  morbid 
pass,  that,  however  you  may  deprecate 
what  you  call  the  "necessity"  of  so 
much  sewing,  you  would  rather  spend 
six  hours  at  the  ruffles  and  tucks  than 
four  in  your  kitchen  and  about  your 
house? 

And  yet  those  daily  four  hours,  with 
a  reasonable  vigilance  over  the  cooking 
and  general  disposal  of  provisions, 
would  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  satisfactory  table  at  fair  expense,  and 
wilful  waste  of  materials  with  woeftil 
want  of  comfortable  meals. 

And  here  a  remark  of  Dr.  Duryea 
reminds  me  where  the  inevitable  '^  mor- 
11 "  comes  in.     He  says  that  regular, 
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inyiting,  and  digestible  meals  would  go 
farther  to  do  away  with  that  uneasy 
wish  for  '^  something  to  take/'  among 
our  men,  than  all  the  temperance  elo- 
quence and  effort  in  the  world. 

Do  you  say  you  have  not  strength  for 
housework?  Probably  not  with  the 
sewing-machine  to  run  also  ;  but  turn 
your  back  resolutely  on  that,  and  per- 
severe in  the  first,  and  the  days  will 
surely  come  when  you  find  your  strength 
up  to  the  level  of  every  need. 

'^  But  the  sewing  must  be  done,  and 
hiring  two  girls  and  a  seamstress  is  out 
of  the  question." 

Quite,  and  so  it  ought  to  be;  but 
suppose  you  leave  out  one  of  the  girls  ? 
Here,  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  highest  pay  of  our 
skilled  dressmakers  who  go  out  by  the 
day,  is  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
And  a  woman  competent  to  stitch  all 
sorts  of  work  upon  your  machine  re- 
ceives but  a  dollar  a-day.  She  expects 
(alas  for  her !)  to  sew  steadily  from 
eight  till  six.  It  is  for  you  to  consider 
that  she,  too,  has  health  to  lose,  and  by 
tempering  justice  with  judgment,  to  see 
that  as  little  as  possible  is  wasted  in 
your  service.  Suppose  you  take  the 
hundred  dollars  a-year  you  pay  your 
second  girl,  and  hire  the  sewing- woman 
at  six  dollars  a-week,  eight  weeks  in 
the  Spring  and  eight  in  the  Fall.  See 
that  she  does  net  overwork,  no  matter 
how  nervously  "  willing  "  she  may  be ; 
and  with  fair  diligence  on  her  part,  do 
you  not  think  she  will  accomplish  in 
those  sixteen  weeks  all  it  spoils  your 
whole  year  to  do  ? 

True,  to  do  this  you  will  have  to  con- 
quer bravely  your  repugnance  to  "see 
to  things  "  about  the  house.  And  once 
get  into  the  habit  of  seeing  to  them 
daily,  and  you  will  find  a  surprising 
improvement  in  the  quantitjr  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work  of  your  remaining  girl, 
if  you  are  thus  omnipresent. 

When  things  have  fallen  into  system, 
and  the  whole  incubus  of  sewing  is  lift- 
ed off,  there  wiU  come  sure  days  of 
peace;  the  children  wiU  have  their 
mother.  She,  and  not  an  ignorant  nurse, 
will  bo  transfused  into  their  souls. 


It  occurred  to  mc  the  other  day,  as  I 
passed  along  the  street,  how  rare  a  thing 
it  has  become  to  see  a  mother  abroad 
with  her  own  little  ones.  *^  She  has  no 
time,"  may  be  the  reply,  "to  range 
about  in  that  aimless  way."  Bat  what 
is  she  doing  with  her  time  f  Is  it  any 
more  aimfiilly  spent  if  she  uses  it  to 
prepare  little  Miss  to  mince  abroad 
alone  in  such  fantastic  guise  as  plain 
old  grandma  epitomized  the  other  day, 
when  she  saw  her  grandchild  thus  pre- 
pared, and  said : 

"  Now,  daughter,  just  tie  a  string  to 
her,  and  she  will  be  all  ready  to  travel 
with  the  hand-organ," 

It  may  bo  that  a  force  is  at  work, 
which  for  ages  has  accomplished  wliat 
the  most  earnest  preaching  against  spe- 
cific follies  has  failed  to  do.  If  Fashion 
has  a  mischief,  it  has  no  less  at  times  a 
mission.  The  windows  of  the  cheap 
shops  are  now  full  of  coarse,  flimsy 
materials,  loaded  with  machine-work  in 
every  respect  as  profuse  as  the  richer 
fabrics  they  imitate.  These  caricatures 
may  lead  to  the  sorely-needed  discovery 
that  excessive  elaboration  is  vulgar,  and 
that  may  prove  the  happy  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Hasten  the  day  when  we  have  learned 
to  put  away  from  the  sewing-machine 
what  our  foolishness  makes  "  the  worser 
part  of  it,"  and  let  it  be  to  us  all  the 
perfect  gift  that  it  is ! 

Finally,  let  us  insist  that  whatever  in 
the  domestic  economy  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate, it  is  "  the  fine  sewing."  Never 
let  husband,  or  children,  or  dinner,  or 
house,  give  way  to  it.  If  you  cannot 
afford  to  hire  one  giri  and  the  sewing 
too,  then  hire  the  sewing  and  do  the 
work.  At  least  make  the  fair  trial.  If 
all  were  to  make  this  beginning,  the 
great  army  of  workers  for  bread  would 
soon  find  it  out,  and  the  result  would  be 
much  greater  certainty  and  economy  in 
this  branch  of  work  than  at  present 
exists. 

Not  only  to  the  younger  wives,  but 
to  mothers  who  have  growing  and 
grown-up  daughters,  does  the  word 
come.  Do  not  let  these  young  fair  ones 
make  ^^  loads  of  sewing  "  an  excuse  for 
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crookiDg  their  spines  and  dwarfing 
their  minds  while  you  and  Biddy  do 
the  work.  Don^t  let  there  be  a  Biddy 
in  such  a  case 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  words  might 
come  to  me  strong  enough  to  prove  to 
eyery  woman  in  this  land  the  fooHsh- 
nesB  of  such  reckless  multij)lication  of 


ruffles  and  tucks.  The  time  it  takes  to 
make  them  is  not  our  own,  but  bought 
time,  believe  it !  and  given  us  for  the 
soul's  life  of  ourselves  and  children. 
And  it  takes  much  healthful  work  and 
air  and  sunshine  to  train  all  bodies  so 
that  they  may  yield  up  the  soul  uncrip- 
pled for  the  long  Eternity. 


••• 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 


Wb  call  ours  a  popular,  representative 
government,  that  is,  a  government  of 
the  people  acting  by  their  representa- 
tives. The  theory  of  every  law  in  any 
one  of  the  States  is  expressed  in  the  en- 
acting clail^  of  New  York  statutes, 
which  is  that  "  The  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows."  The 
purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  to  show 
how  far  this  is  true,  and  if  not  true,  how 
it  can  be  made  so.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
plan  to  examine  the  reasons  for  regard- 
ing the  theory  of  our  institutions  as  the 
true  one.  That  belongs  properly  to  an- 
other discussion.  We  are  not  now  to 
compare  republican  governments  with 
those  which  are  monarchical,  nor  the 
different  kinds  of  either  class.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  American  pol- 
ity is,  that  all  government  comes  from 
the  people,  to  be  exercised  by  them,  and 
for  them.  The  motto  supposed  to  be 
written  here  upon  every  symbol  of  au- 
thority is, "  from  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people."  The  conformity, 
or  rather  nonconformity,  of  our  practice 
to  our  theory  is  the  subject  for  present 
discussion.  In  pursuing  it,  we  will,  for 
illustration,  begin  with  our  own  State, 
New  York — ^that  great  commonwealth, 
which  stamps  the  name  of  the  supposed 
lawgiver  upon  the  front  of  all  its  statutes. 

Our  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  the  former  consisting 
of  82  members,  the  latter  of  128.  Each 
member  of  either  House  is  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  a  district,  the  limits  of  which 
may  be  changed  every  ten  years,  so  as 
to  make  those  of  each  class  equal  in 
population.  Each  district  is  single,  and 


at  each  election  the  candidate  having 
the  largest*  number  of  votes  is  declared 
elected,  though  that  number  may  not 
be  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  belonging 
to  the  district,  or  even  of  the  votes  cast. 
If,  for  example,  there  be  three  candi- 
dates, two  of  whom  receive  each  one 
third  of  the  votes,  less  one,  the  third 
candidate  will  be  chosen,  though  he 
has  received  only  one  third  of  the 
votes,  with  two  added*  The  Senate  is 
chosen  every  two  years,  the  Assembly 
every  year.  In  1868  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one  statutes  were  passed ;  in  1869 
nine  hundred  and  twenty.  We  now  be- 
gin to  perceive  how  truly,  or  rather  un- 
truly, speaks  the  enacting  clause  of  each 
of  these  eighteen  hundred  and  one  stat- 
utes. Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate chosen  in  the  autumn  of  1867  for 
the  next  two  years  may  not  be  the  Sen- 
ate which  the  people  would  have  chosen 
in  the  autumn  of  1868,  we  see  that  each 
election  must  have  resulted  in  giving 
the  representation  to  a  majority  or  plu- 
rality in  each  district,  leaving  all  the  rest 
of  the  voters  unrepresented.  Thus  it 
may  happen,  and  does  in  fact  often  hap- 
pen, that,  inasmuch  as  a  bill  may  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  House,  17  Senators  and 
65  Members  of  Assembly  may  enact  a 
law,  and  these  82  men  may,  in  £ict,  hold 
their  seats  by  the  votes  of  a  minority  of 
the  electors  of  the  State.  If  the  enact- 
ing clause  were  then  to  speak  truly,  it 
would  run  in  this  wise :  *^  One  third  (or 
one  fourth,  or  one  fifths  as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  foUowa." 
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This  comes  of  perverting  what  should 
be  a  personal  selection  into  one  that  is 
local  or  territorial,  and  makes  a  Legis- 
lature almost  as  likely  to  misrepresent 
as  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people. 
Let  us  see  how  the  system  works. 

We  will  look  at  the  state  govemments 
first,  and  the  federal  government  after- 
ward. In  doing  so,  we  will  take  for  the 
most  part  the  election  of  1868,  the  time 
cf  the  last  presidential  election,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  bring  out  a  full 
vote.  In  the  Senate  of  New  York  17 
Republican  Senators  had  been  elected 
the  year  before  by  824,687  yotes,  and  15 
Democratic  Senators  by  858,186  votes. 
In  the  Assembly  76  Republican  mem- 
bers were  elected  in  1868  by  897,899 
votes,  while  only  62  Democratic  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  481,510  votes.  There 
were  thus  28,449  more  votes  cast  for  the 
15  Democrats  in  the  Senate  than  were 
cast  for  the  17  Republicans,  and  if  the 
representation  had  been  faithful  to  the 
principle,  there  would  have  been  17 
Democrats  and  15  Republicans,  and  the 
majority  of  2  for  the  latter  would  have 
been  reversed  and  made  2  for  the  former. 
There  were  at  the  next  year's  election 
83,611  more  votes  cast  for  the  52  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Assembly  than  for 
the  76  Republican  members.  If  the 
representation  here  had  been  proi)or- 
tional  to  the  votes,  the  number  of 
Democrats  elected  would  have  been  67 
instead  of  52,  the  number  of  Repub- 
licans 61  instead  of  76 ;  and  the  major- 
ity, instead  of  being  24  for  the  Repub- 
licans, would  have  been  6  for  the 
Democrats. 

Turning  to  other  States,  we  find  the 
following  results :  in  Maryland  the 
Democrats  cast  62,357  votes,  and  elect- 
ed every  member  of  both  Houses,  111  in 
number ;  while  the  Republicans  polled 
80,438  votes,  and  elected  nobody.  In 
Delaware  the  Republicans  elected  only 
2  members  by  7,623  votes,  while  the 
Democrats  elected  28  by  10,980.  In 
Kansas  the  Republicans  elected  108 
members  by  81,046  votes,  while  the 
Democrats  elected  only  7  by  14,019 
votes.  In  Nevada  the  Republicans  cast 
6,480  votes,  and  elected  61  members; 


the  Democrats  cast  5,218,  and  elected 
only  6  members.  In  California  the  Re- 
publicans elected  28  members  by  54,592 
votes,  while  the  Democrats  elected  97 
members  by  a  less  number,  that  is,  by 
54,078.  In  Vermont  240  Republicans 
were  elected  by  44,167  votes,  and  26 
Democrats  by  12,045.  In  Maine  70,426 
Republicans  elected  243  members,  and 
42,896  Democrats  only  87.  Maryland's 
Republicans  thus  cast  nearly  a  third  of 
all  the  votes  in  the  State,  without  get- 
ting a  single  representative  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  Delaware 
the  Republicans  gave  over  40  per  cent, 
of  the  popular  vote,  and  gained  but  6 
per  cent,  of  the  Legislature,  while  in 
California  they  gave  an  actual  majority, 
but  gained  less  than  one  fifth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democrats  in  Kansas 
gave  a  third  of  the  votes,  and  obtained 
but  6  per  cent,  of  the  Legislature ;  in 
Vermont  they  cast  21  per  cent,  of  the 
vote,  and  obtained  but  9  per  cent,  of 
the  Legislature;  in  Maine  they  cast 
37  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  and  obtained 
only  13  per  cent,  of  the  Legislature ;  in 
Nevada,  with  nearly  half  the  vote,  they 
had  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Passing  now  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  find  that  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
State  of  New  York  consists  of  17  Re- 
publicans and  14  Democrats,  though 
the  former  received  but  416,492  votes, 
while  the  latter  received  423,865  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  popular  majority  was  7,073 
for  the  Democrats,  while  the  congres- 
sional majority  in  the  delegation  is  3  on 
the  side  of  the  Republicans  instead  of 
being,  as  it  should  have  been,  1  on  the 
side  of  the  Democrats.  Taking  the  whole 
House  of  Representatives  without  the  un- 
represented States,  we  find  148  Republi- 
cans and  71  Democratic  members ;  the 
former  having  received  2,654,048  votes 
and  the  latter  2,037,178;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Republicans  on  56  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  have  67  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
gressional vote ;  and  the  Democrats  on 
48  per  cent,  of  the  former  have  33  per 
cent,  of  the  latter. 

In  the  Senate  the  representation  is 
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still  further  remoYed  from  the  people, 
as  the  following  statement  will  show. 

There  are  37  States  entitled  to  74 
Senators. 

This  table  gives  the  vote  of  the  18 
States  having  the  largest  population 
and  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  86  Senators : 

New  York,  849,760;  Pennsylvania, 
656,662 ;  Ohio,  518,828 ;  Illinois,  449,- 
436  ;  Indiana,  348,532 ;  Michigan,  225,- 
619 ;  Virginia,  220,739 ;  Massachusetts, 
195,911;  Iowa,  194,489;  Wisconsin, 
193,584 ;  North  Carolina,  176,324 ;  New 
Jersey,  162,645 ;  Georgia,  158,926 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 155,455 ;  Alabama,  147,781 ;  Mis- 
souri,  147,185;  Mississippi,  114,288; 
Maine,  112,822.  Total  vote,  5,022,- 
871. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vote  of 
the  19  States  having  the  smallest  popu- 
lation and  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
the  Senate  by  88  Senators : 

California,  108,660;  South  Carolina, 
108,135;  Texas,  107,780;  Connecticut, 
98,947;  Maryland,  92,796;  Tennessee, 
82,757;  Minnesota,  71,620;  Louisiana, 
71,100 ;  New  Hampshire,  69,415  ;  Ver- 
mont, 56,224;  West  Virginia,  49,897; 
Kansas,  48,648 ;  Arkansas,  42,148 ;  Ore- 
gon, 22,085;  Florida,  22,022;  Rhode 
Island,  19,541;  Delaware,  18,575;  Ne- 
braska, 15,298 ;  Nevada,  11,698.  Total 
vote,  1,111,885. 

16  States,  with  82  Senators,  cast  787,- 
310  votes.  New  York,  with  2  Sensr 
tors,  cast  849,750. 

26  States,  with  52  Senators,  cast  1,948,- 
189 ;  8  States,  with  6  Senators,  cast  2,024,- 
240. 

The  City  of  New  York  casts  more 
votes  than  the  6  States  of  Oregon,  Flor- 
ida, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Nebraska, 
and  Nevada. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  federal  government, 
let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  how 
far  the  presidential  electoral  colleges 
represent  the  people.  At  the  election  of 
1868,  214  Republican  presidential  elec- 
tors were  themselves  elected  by  8,018,188 
votes,  while  the  eighty  Democratic  elec- 
tors received  2,708,600  votes  from  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  thQ  Republicans 


on  52  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  ob- 
tained 72  per  cent,  of  the  electoral  vote ; 
while  the  Democrats  on  47  per  cent,  of 
the  popular  vote  obtained  only  27  per 
cent,  of  the  electoral. 

These  statements  serve  to  show  that 
our  practice  and  our  theory  are  irrecon- 
cilable. We  must  accept  one  of  two  con- 
clusions ;  either  the  practice  or  the  the- 
ory is  wrong.  According  to  the  latter 
the  state  governments  are  republican  and 
representative  in  respect  to  persons ;  the 
general  government  is  federal,  national, 
and  representative  in  respect  to  both  per- 
sons and  corporations — the  States.  There 
was  a  time  when  representation  in  some 
of  the  States  was  largely  corporate.  That 
was  so  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  corporate  representation  began. 
In  England  the  municipalities  were  sum- 
moned by  their  representatives  to  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  grant- 
ing aids  to  the  Crown.  In  New  England 
the  town  took  the  place  of  the  munici- 
pality. It  was  counted  as  the  unit  in  the 
composition  of  the  Legislature.  The 
representation  there  was  of  the  towns  as 
corporations,  and  the  majority  in  each 
not  only  ruled  in  town  affairs,  but  sent 
a  representative  to  speak  for  the  town  in 
the  General  Court,  or  council  of  towns. 
But  they  have  changed  the  theory  and 
the  practice.  Corporate  representation 
is  nearly  gone  even  there,  and  in  most  of 
the  States  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  person  is  now  taken 
as  the  unit,  for  the  arrangement  of  rep- 
resentation in  all  the  States.  The  fed- 
eral government  meantime  depends  upon 
the  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
Senate,  and  of  persons  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  so  faulty  are  the 
contrivances  for  carrying  out  either 
theory,  that  neither  in  the  federal  nor  in 
the  state  government  is  there  a  represen- 
tation faithM  to  the  principle  on  which 
it  rests.  Where  the  representation  is  in- 
tended to  be  personal,  it  so  happens  that 
some  persons  only,  and  not  all,  are  rep- 
resented. And  when  the  representation 
is  intended  to  be  corporate,  that  is  in 
the  federal  Senate,  the  State  may  fail  of 
xepresentation,  because  the  Senators  are 
chosen  by  the  Legislature,  which  in  its 
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tnm  is,  or  may  be,  chosen  by  a  minority 
of  tbe  people  of  the  State. 

Our  practice  thus  contrayenes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  republican 
government,  which  it  that  the  majority 
must  rule.  This  principle  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  such  a  government.  Wliere 
the  power  resides  in  all  the  citizens,  the 
voice  of  the  greater  number  must  pre- 
vail, or  the  minority  will  rule.  This 
principle,  carried  to  its  legitimate  result, 
requires  that  every  question  shall  be 
decided  by  the  m^ority  of  those  in 
whom  resides  the  ultimate  power.  As 
all  citizens  are  equal  in  rights,  the  con- 
sent of  the  larger  number  must  necessa- 
rily overbear  the  consent  of  the  smaller 
number.  This,  however,  is  applicable 
only  to  the  whole  governing  body ;  for 
when  you  apply  it  to  a  body  or  number 
less  than  the  whole,  you  may  create  a 
government  of  minorities.  That  is  to 
say,  when  the  city  of  New  York  is  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment, the  voices  of  a  majority  of  her 
citizens  should  prevail  upon  every  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  she  comes  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  for 
that  purpose  elects  representatives  to 
the  State  Legislature  who  are  to  vote 
upon  State  questions,  if  the  electoral 
machinery  is  such  as  to  express  only  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  city's  voters, 
the  minority  is  lost.  In  other  words, 
all  the  persons  concerned  in  a  question 
and  having  the  right  to  decide  it  should 
be  heard  in  person  or  by  representation. 
Therefore,  when  the  question  is  local, 
the  local  majority  should  govern  ;  but 
when  the  question  is  general,  it  should 
be  decided  by  the  general  majority,  and 
not  by  local  majorities,  or  a  combination 
of  local  majorities,  which  may  come  to 
be  in  effect  the  same  as  a  general  minor- 
ity. 

This  can  be  made  plain  by  the  exam- 
ple of  a  private  partnership.  Suppose 
it  to  consist  of  26  partners.  In  a  con- 
flict of  opinion,  13  may  rightfully  con- 
trol 12  ;  but  if  it  were  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  that  the  partners 
should  bo  divided  into  5  sections,  and 
each  select  one  of  a  managing  commit- 
tee of  6,  by  which  the  whole  business 


of  the  year  should  be  conducted ;  who 
does  not  see  that  each  one  of  the  man- 
aging committee  might  be  chosen  by  3 
of  the  5  partners  in  the  section,  and 
that  thus  the  whole  6  of  the  committee 
would  be  really  the  representatives  of 
15  partners,  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  is,  8  out  of  5,  might  in  fact 
represent  only  9  of  the  25  partners. 
Would  any  thing  come  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement but  discontent  and  dissen- 
sion before  the  end  of  the  year  f  What 
would  happen  in  a  jirivate  partnership, 
upon  so  faulty  a  scheme  of  manage- 
ment, does  happen,  and  must  inevitably 
happen,  in  the  State  where  a  like  faulty 
system  of  government  is  maintained. 
We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  our  politics 
will  show  that  most  of  them  have  come 
from  our  disproportionate  representa- 
tion. The  government  of  a  republican 
country  must  represent  the  people,  or 
the  people  will  be  dissatisfied.  Those 
who  have  no  voice  in  legislation,  whose 
opinions  are  not  heard  or  heeded,  will 
be  restive  under  authority.  And  it  is 
not  the  minority  only  which  suffers; 
the  majority  suffers  also  from  having  no 
proper  or  sufScient  check,  and  when  at 
last  the  scale  turns,  the  revulsion  is  vio- 
lent and  dangerous.  If  the  antislavery 
minority  could  have  been  heard  by  its 
representatives  from  the  beginning,  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  the  minority  in- 
creased, not  only  they,  but  the  proslav- 
cry  majority  would  have  been  benefited; 
and  who  knows  but  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  might  have  been  procured 
through  peaceful  legislation,  at  a  cost 
in  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  cost 
in  blood,  of  less  than  half  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  war  ?  With  how  much  less 
friction  would  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment move,  if  all  the  parts  were  care- 
fully adjusted ! 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter in  a  party  light ;  but  that  by  no 
means  gives  us  all  tli  3re  is  of  it.  The 
statutes  which  proceed  from  our  legis- 
lative chambers  are  often  the  acts,  not 
of  parties  or  of  party  majorities,  but  of 
schemers  and  trafiickers  in  legislation, 
to  whom  our  present  system  gives  scope. 
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Of  the  1801  statutes  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York  in  the  last  two 
years,  not  a  hundred  were  general,  and 
of  these  scarce  a  tenth  were  passed  upon 
party  grounds.  We  have  thus  not  only 
a  misrepresentation  of  parties,  with  its 
tremendous  consequences,  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  private  interests  struggling 
for  private  legislation,  and  converting 
our  legislative  halls  into  scenes  of  job- 
bery and  intrigue.  Under  the  false  pre- 
tences of  party,  the  elector  is  cheated 
or  seduced  into  voting  for  one  of  two 
men,  neither  of  whom  he  likes  or  would 
trust  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs.  He  is  reduced  to  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  he  makes  it  under  the  pres- 
sure of  party  discipline.  We  all  know, 
that  it  is  the  custom  for  two  conven- 
tions, supposing,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  division  of  the  electors  into  two 
parties,  to  select  each  a  candidate,  and 
for  the  voter  to  choose  between  the  two, 
or  lofM  his  vote  altogether.  This  is  the 
system  in  its  best  estate,  which  sup- 
poses the  primary  meetings  to  contain 
only  the  voters  of  the  party,  and  the 
delegates  to  be  fairly  chosen,  and  these 
in  their  turn  to  discharge  jfairly  their 
own  duties  of  nominating  candidates. 
Such  is  doubtless  the  fact  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  New  York,  and  in  some  or  per- 
haps all  of  Massachusetts.  But  since 
there  is  no  legal  or  adequate  provision 
for  the  regulation  of  primary  assemblies 
or  nominating  conventions,  they  are  in 
other  districts  carried  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence, so  that  it  may  be  said  of  not  a 
few,  that  the  scheme  there  established 
is  for  two  bodies  of  incompetent  or  ill- 
intentioned  men  to  put  up  each  a  man, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
take  their  choice  between  these  two.  A 
system  so  vicious,  can  beget  nothing 
but  vice.  The  man  who  thus  obtains  a 
seat  in  a  legislative  chamber  repays  the 
fjraudulent  instruments  of  his  elevation 
by  defrauding  for  them,  and  represents 
not  even  the  voters  whose  enforced  bal- 
lots were  cast  in  his  favor,  but  knots  or 
rings  of  speculators,  office-seekers,  and 
plunderers.  It  is  time  to  look  these 
evils  in  the  face.  The  firaods  of  elec- 
tions—the illegal  voting  and  the  lalse 


counting — have  grown  to  be  a  scandal 
and  a  curse.  But  even  these  are  less 
than  the  scandal  and  curse  of  legisla- 
tive corruption.  To  betray  any  trust  is 
disgraceful ;  to  betray  a  public  trust  is 
both  a  disgrace  and  a  crime.  No  just 
man,  no  man  of  honor,  none  indeed  but 
a  wretch,  forsaken  of  God  and  accursed 
of  men,  can  falsify  his  convictions  and 
give  his  vote  for  money  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. He  to  whom  a  father  entrusts 
his  daughter  for  protection,  and  who 
abuses  his  trust  by  corrupting  her,  is 
accounted  a  monster  of  depravity ;  but 
his  crime  is  less  than  that  of  the  legis- 
lator, who,  entrusted  by  his  constituents 
with  the  great  function  of  representing 
them  in  the  making  of  laws,  abuses  that 
trust  by  selling,  or  bartering,  or  giving 
away  Ids  vote.  And  yet  the  miscreants 
who  do  this  walk  the  streets,  hold  up 
their  heads,  look  honest  men  in  the  face, 
and  even  get  themselves  returned  from 
year  to  year.  How  does  this  happen  ? 
The  majority  does  not  approve  their 
conduct ;  it  must  be  a  small  minority 
which  does.  How  then  do  they  manage 
to  gain  and  regain  their  seats  ?  They 
do  it  not  by  the  free,  unbiassed  choice 
of  the  electors,  but  by  the  contrivances 
and  tricks  of  our  present  -system  of  local 
or  district  elections  with  their  machin- 
ery of  partisan  nominating  conventions. 
Good  men  have  long  bewailed  these 
evils,  but  have  failed  to  arrest  them.  We 
see  no  chance  of  doing  so  but  through 
a  better  system  of  representation. 

The  choice  of  bad  men  is,  however, 
not  the  only  evil  of  the  system.  The 
good  men  who  find  their  way  into  our 
Legislatures  are  crippled  by  it.  Their 
influence  is  weakened  and  their  inde- 
pendence menaced.  When  one  of  them 
opposes  a  favorite  scheme  of  the  party 
managers  of  his  district,  he  is  sure  to 
receive  a  warning  as  well  as  a  remon- 
strance. Thus  the  representative  and 
the  constituent  are  both  demoralized. 

These  evils  do  not  spring  fh>m  a  cor- 
rupt community.  The  minority  of  the 
people  are  not  debauched.  The  fault 
lies  in  a  vicious  electoral  system,  which 
produces  a  representation  neither  of 
parties  nor  of  the  general  public,  which 
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constrains  the  majority,  and  stifles 
the  voices  of  large  portions  of  the 
people. 

The  importance  of  representation,  or 
rather  the  evil  of  nonrepresentation,  is 
measured  by  the  value  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. By  leaving  large  numbers  of 
citizens  without  voice  in  the  State,  we 
not  only  lose  the  benefit  of  their  coun- 
sel and  co5peration,  but  we  make  them 
discontented.  The  fraud  and  falsehood 
of  the  system  beget  other  frauds  and 
falsehoods,  and  lower  the  moral  tone  of 
the  whole  community.  The  vast  power 
and  patronage  of  government  often  de- 
pwid  upon  a  few  votes.  Need  we  won- 
der that  force  and  fraud  should  both  be 
used  to  procure  them?  Parties  are 
themselves  deceived  by  their  prepon- 
derance in  Legislatures,  without  con- 
sidering how  far  it  rests  upon  a  like 
preponderance  out  of  doors.  The  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  large  portions  of  the 
people  are  disregarded.  They  see  mea- 
sures of  great  significance  adopted 
which  they  disapprove,  but  are  power- 
less to  prevent,  while  they  are  imable  to 
procure  a  consideration  of  others  which 
they  think  indispensable  to  the  general 
good.  If  we  can  devise  a  remedy,  if  we 
can  by  any  means  procure  an  electoral 
system,  by  which  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  people  will  be  made  known,  and 
the  votes  of  their  real  representatives 
taken,  on  all  measures  of  legislation,  we 
shall  have  saved  the  State  from  the 
danger  which  seems  now  to  be  impend- 
ing over  it. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed,  of 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account.  The  problem  is,  how  to  pro- 
cure a  legislative  body,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  election  will  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  whole  body  of  electors.  The 
l)oint  to  be  gained  is  the  giving  to 
every  elector  a  representative,  so  that 
when  the  Legislature  meets  the  former 
may  feel  that  he  can  point  to  some  one 
on  the  floor,  to  whom  he  has  given 
authority  to  speak  and  act  for  him,  and 
that  the  latter  may  represent  only  the 
voters  who  have  given  him  their  suf- 
frages. 

In  this  country,  as  we  have  said  al- 


ready, the  basis  of  representatioii  is 
generally  population,  except  in  the  fed* 
eral  Senate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  repre- 
sentatives are  apportioned  among  the 
people  in  the  ratio  of  their  numbers.  In 
the  federal  House  of  Representatives  the 
ratio  must  be  determined  by  population, 
instead  of  electors,  because  the  States 
difler  in  the  distribution  of  the  suffirage, 
some  admitting  more  persons  and  some 
less  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  the 
States  the  representatives  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  electors  as  easily 
as  among  the  population.  It  does  not 
matter,  however,  so  far  as  the  principle 
is  concerned,  whether  we  take  the  quota 
of  population  or  of  electors,  since  in  eith- 
er case  we  adhere  to  the  quota.  In  this 
respect,  the  remedy  we  are  seeking  is 
more  easily  applied  here  than  it  can  be 
in  England,  where  corporate  represen- 
tation so  largely  obtains.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  our  system  is,  that  when  the 
quota  is  ascertained  we  assign  it  to  given 
territorial  limits,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  disfranchise  the  minorities  in  the 
districts,  whether  the  districts  be  single 
or  plural,  since  we  require  each  vote  to 
be  cast  for  aU  the  representatives  to  be 
elected  from  the  district,  be  they  several 
or  one.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
divorce  the  quota  from  the  district, 
either  by  dispensing  with  the  districts 
altogether,  or  by  enlarging  the  districts 
to  the  limits  of  several  quotas,  and  al- 
lowing the  ballots  to  be  divided,  mak- 
ing the  number  equal  to  the  quota  suf- 
ficient in  all  cases  to  elect  a  representa- 
tive. 

Speculations  on  the  subject  were  be- 
gun as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  A  bill  for  English  parlia- 
mentary reform,  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  the  year  1780,  contained 
a  clause  looking  to  a  representation  of 
local  minorities.  In  the  former  part  of 
the  present  century  a  scheme  having  the 
same  object  was  broached  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hill.  In  1855  a  plan,  proposed  by 
M.  Androc,  was  introduced  into  the  rep- 
resentative system  of  Denmark.  In  1859 
Mr.  Hare  published  his  great  work  on 
the  election  of  representatives  parlia- 
mentary and  municipaL  Since  then  the 
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subject  has  received  much  attention  and 
given  rise  to  many  discussions  in  this 
country,  and  in  England,  Prance,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Australia. 

Mr.  Harems  scheme  is  one  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
that  of  preferential  voting.  It  ascertains 
the  quota  by  dividing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  voters  by  the  whole  number  of 
representatives.  Thus,  if  the  number 
of  voters  should  be  800,000,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  chosen 
200,  the  quota  of  voters  to  each  repre- 
sentative would  be  4,000.  Then  the 
voter  is  to  deposit  at  the  polls  a  voting 
paper,  on  which  he  shall  have  placed,  in 
the  order  of  his  preference,  the  names 
of  the  candidates,  or  of  so  many  of 
them  as  he  pleases.  No  vote  is  to  be 
counted  for  more  than  one  candidate ; 
any  candidate  receiving  4,000  votes  is 
to  be  declared  elected ;  if  the  candidate 
first  on  a  voting  paper  fails  to  obtain 
the  quota,  or  has  already  obtained  it, 
the  vote  descends  to  the  next  in  order 
of  preference;  when  a  candidate  has 
obtained  the  quota,  his  votes  up  to  that 
number  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
remaining  votes  are  to  be  counted  for 
the  candidate  next  in  the  order  of  pre- 
ference, and  so  on  till  all  the  votes  are 
appropriated,  and  the  whole  number  of 
representatives  is  obtained.  If  there  be 
not  200  persons  credited  each  with  4,000 
votes,  and  the  representative  body  is  con- 
sequently deficient  in  number,  the  de- 
ficiency is  to  be  made  up  by  taking  the 
candidates  who  come  nearest  to  the  re- 
quired quota.  This  method,  which  we 
have  called  that  of  preferential  voting, 
is  also  called  by  the  Swiss  reformers 
that  of  the  electoral  quotient  (le  quotient 
electoral), 

A  8ee<md  plan  is  that  of  cumulative 
voting.  The  theory  of  this  is,  that  a 
quota  being  ascertained  as  before,  each 
voter  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected  (either 
from  the  whole  State,  or  from  electoral 
districts  less  than  the  State,  as  may  be 
determined),  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
cast  them  all  for  one  candidate,  or  di- 
vide them  among  several,  as  he  pleases. 


This  plan  has  been  proposed  in  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  niinois  State  Convention 
by  Mr.  Medill  aud  others.  Its  opera- 
tion may  be  illustrated  thus :  Massachu- 
setts has  10  representatives  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress ;  each  voter  kas  10 
votes ;  he  may  give  them  to  10  candi- 
dates, one  to  each,  or  he  may  cumulate 
them  upon  a  less  number  than  ten,  even 
upon  one.  One  tenth  of  the  voters  may 
so  be  sure  of  a  representative,  if  they 
choose  to  unite  upon  one  person.  Thus, 
suppose  the  number  of  voters  to  bo 
200,000,  and  each  with  10  votes,  mak- 
ing 2,000,000  votes  in  all,  of  which  200,- 
000  shall  be  sufficient  to  elect.  The 
friends  of  any  one  candidate  might 
secure  the  concentration  or  cumulation 
of  the  200,000  votes,  cast  by  20,000  vot- 
ers, aud  these  would  have  a  representa- 
tive, though  all  the  remaining  votes 
were  cast  for  one  person.  In  practice, 
no  doubt,  tickets  would  be  made  up  by 
the  two  parties,  and  each  party  would 
send  representatives  nearly  proportion- 
ate to  its  constituency. 

A  third  plan  is  that  of  limited  voting ; 
by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  of 
requiring  the  votes  to  be  cast  for  a  less 
number  of  candidates  than  the  whole. 
Thus,  if  the  number  of  voters  were  100,- 
000  and  the  number  of  candidates  to  bo 
elected  from  the  State  or  district  10,  and 
each  voter  were  allowed  to  give  only 
one  vote  for  one  candidate,  the  result 
would  be  that  every  10,000  persons 
might  have  a  representative,  if  they 
would.  This  plan  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  several  can- 
didates, sometimes  in  connection  with 
single  ones. 

For  example :  in  what  are  called  the 
three-cornered  districts  of  England,  that 
is,  the  districts  which  send  three  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  it  has  been  provided 
that  each  voter  shall  vote  only  for  two 
candidates.  And  in  the  late  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  it  is 
provided  in  respect  to  the  first  election 
of  seven  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  election  is  by  general  ticket  for 
the  whole  State,  that  each  ticket  shall 
contain  the  names  of  only  fiye  candi- 
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dates.  Of  course,  there  will  be  two 
tickets,  each  nominated  by  a  party  con- 
vention; but  the  minority  party  will 
certainly  elect  two  of  the  judges. 

The  fourth  plan  is  that  of  substitute 
voting;  which  permits  candidates  to 
cast  anew  the  useless  votes  ^vcn  to 
them,  and  substitute  a  third  person  in 
their  place.  A  plan  of  this  sort  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Thus,'  supposing  again  the 
number  of  electors  to  be  100,000  and  of 
representatives  10,  and  10,000  votes  to 
bo  sufficient  for  election,  and  then  sup- 
posing 6  candidates  to  have  received 
each  15,000,  that  is,  90,000  in  all,  and 
two  others  each  5,000.  Here  are  80,000 
surplus  votes,  cast  for  the  elected  candi- 
dates, and  10,000  insufficient  votes,  di- 
vided between  two  persons,  so  as  to  give 
neither  of  them  enough  to  elect  him ; 
the  plan  we  are  speaking  of  allows  the 
three  elected  candidates  to  cast  the  80,- 
000  surplus  votes,  and  the  two  defeated 
candidates  to  cast  the  10,000  insufficient 
votes,  for  new  candidates.  These  eight 
persons  would  then  substitute  four  other 
persons  as  the  candidates  to  receive  the 
40,000  votes,  and  would  elect  them,  to 
serve  with  the  six  first  elected. 

^Ylc  fifth  plan  is  sometimes  called  that 
of  proxy  voting;  which  permits  every 
voter  to  give  his  vote  or  proxy  to  any 
person  he  pleases,  and  that  person  to 
represent  him  in  the  representative  cham- 
ber if  he  can  unite  upon  himself  other 
proxies  sufficient  to  make  up  the  elec- 
toral quota,  and  if  he  receives  more  than 
this  sufficient  number,  then  to  cast  addi- 
tional votes  in  the  chamber,  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  proxies  received. 
This  is  the  plan  put  forth  three  years 
ago  by  the  Personal  Representation  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

The  sixth  plan  is  that  of  Zis^votiug, 
or  what  is  called  the  free  concurrence 
of  lists,  or  the  open  list,  a  plan  recom- 
mended by  M.  Naville  of  Geneva,  as 
second  in  merit  only  to  the  plan  of  pre- 
ferential voting.  It  supposes  lists  of 
candidates  containing  each  the  names 
of  as  many  as  there  are  representatives 
to  be  chosen,  ranged  in  the  order  of  pre- 
ference, to  be  deposited  with  the  proper 


authorities  a  certain  time  before  the  eleo- 
tion  and  numbered.  Each  elector  gives 
his  vote  for  a  particular  list  The  whole 
number  of  votes  for  that  list  is  divided 
by  the  electoral  quotient,  and  the  result 
gives  the  number  of  candidates  chosen 
on  that  list.  For  example :  if  Hiere  be 
16  representatives  to  be  elected,  15,000 
voters,  and  5  lists  of  candidates,  list 
A,  receiving  5,000  votes,  secures  5  rep- 
resentatives;  list  B,  receiving  4,000 
votes,  secures  4  representatives ;  list  C, 
receiving  8,000  votes,  secures  8  repre- 
sentatives ;  list  D,  receiving  2,000  vot^ 
secures  2  representatives ;  list  E,  receiv- 
ing 1,000  votes,  secures  1  representative. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death 
or  resignation,  election  on  more  than 
one  list,  or  other  cause,  the  place  is  to 
be  supplied  by  the  candidate  next  in 
order. 

This  plan  would  operate  thus,  in  a 
State  having  100,000  voters  and  10  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  choose,  and 
8  parties  with  each  a  list,  list  A  re- 
ceiving 60,000  votes;  list  B  receiving 
80,000  votes;  list  0  receiving  10,000 
votes.  The  quota,  or  electoral  quotient, 
being  10,000,  list  A  would  be  entitled  to 
6  representatives,  list  B  to  3,  and  list  C 
to  1.  Tlie  6  highest  names  on  list  A, 
the  3  highest  on  list  B,  and  the  1  high- 
est on  list  C,  would  then  be  chosen  as 
the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  given  these  dificrent  plans, 
in  general  terms,  with  very  little  detail ; 
but  sufficient,  we  think,  to  show  the 
principle  on  which  each  of  them  rests. 
They  are  not  always  presented  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  given  them. 
Modifications,  greater  or  less,  have  been 
suggested.  But  we  think  we  have  given 
the  substance  of  all  the  plans  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  amendment 
of  the  electoral  system.  All  of  them  are 
large  reforms ;  but  they  are  not  alike  in 
merit.  That  of  preferential  voting  is 
theoretically  the  most  perfect,  and  if 
faithfully  executed  would  give  the  best 
representative  chamber.  It  would  com- 
pel a  certain  degree  of  deliberation  be- 
fore voting;  would  insure  to  two  or 
more  parties  proportional  representation 
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in  the  Legislature,  and  would  insure  a 
certain  degree  of  non-partisan  represen- 
tation. Whether  it  would  prove,  as  has 
been  predicted,  too  complicated  in  its 
working  among  a  large  constituency, 
can  hardly  bo  determined  before  actual 
experiments  We  should  fear  that  under 
it  there  would  be  opportunity  for  much 
fraudulent  counting,  and  while  it  would 
give  to  each  party  its  proper  weight  in 
legislation,  it  would  leave  much  in  the 
power  of  party  managers.  The  proxy 
system  would  give  the  most  complete  rep- 
resentation. The  objections  to  it  are  that 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  the  deficient 
votes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  votes  given  for 
a  candidate  who  could  not  concentrate 
upon  himself  sufficient  to  make  a  quota, 
would  be  thrown  away,  unless  a  transfer 
to  other  candidates  were  permitted. 
Preferential  voting  avoids  both  the  ob- 
jection of  too  great  concentration  of 
votes  upon  one  person,  and  the  loss  of 
votes  below  the  quota,  since  no  candidate 
can  have  counted  in  his  favor  more  than 
enough  to  elect  him,  and  every  vote 
will  be  counted,  except  the  number  less 
than  a  quota  left  after  electing  all  of  the 
required  number  of  candidates.  Other 
difficulties,  however,  might  appear  in 
the  actual  working  of  any  of  the  plans 
which  we  do  not  now  foresee. 

Indeed,  though  we  are  confident  that 
any  one  of  them  would  go  far  to  purify 
our  elections  and  our  legislation,  wo 
think  the  preference  among  them  can 
only  be  decided  by  actual  experiment 
Some  of  them  may  be  best  in  a  large 
constituency,  and  others  in  a  small  one. 

If  we  might  choose  which  to  begin 
with,  and  where  to  begin,  we  would  try 
the  plan  of  cumulative  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  of  limited  voting  for 
Aldermen  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
restricting  in  the  latter  case  each  voter 
to  one  candidate.  The  former  might 
require  concurrent  legislation  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  €kneral  Court;  the 
latter,  only  an  Act  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  In  either  case,  the  pro- 
cess would  be  simple  enough.  To 
begin  with  the  Congressional  election 
in  Massachusetts,  which  sends  10  mem- 


bers to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
has  about  200,000  voters.  Every  voter 
would  give  10  votes,  which  he  might 
scatter  among  10  candidates,  or  cumu- 
late them  upon  a  less  number,  even 
upon  one.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
to  bo  counted  would  be  2,000,000. 
Parties  are  divided  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  nearly  the  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  to  the  former  and 
one  third  to  the  latter^  giving  the  Re- 
publicans about  184,000  voters  and  the 
Democrats  about  66,000,  though  the  lat- 
ter have  not  a  single  member  of  Con- 
gress. Each  party  would  calculate  its 
strength  beforehand,  and  nominate  as 
many  candidates  as  it  was  confident  of 
electing.  If  the  Republicans  were  to 
nominate  a  full  ticket  of  ten  candidates, 
they  could  give  each  only  184,000  votes ; 
while  the  Democrats,  if  they  nominated 
four  candidates,  could  give  each  of  them 
166,000  votes.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  Republicans  would  nondnate  only 
7  or  8  candidates,  and  the  Democrats  8 
or  4.  There  would  also  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  number  of  voters  wher- 
ever obtained  throughout  the  State,  not 
less  than  20,000  in  all,  to  elect  their  own 
candidate,  without  regard  to  either 
party.  If  by  any  chance,  a  most  im- 
probable one,  the  votes  should  be  cumu 
lated  upon  a  less  number  of  candidates 
than  10,  a  new  election  would  have  to 
be  ordered  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  limited 
voting  for  Aldermen  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  process  should  be  this :  sup- 
posing 15  Aldermen  to  be  elected  by 
general  ticket,  which  is  the  scheme 
of  the  new  charter  just  enacted  by 
our  Legislature,  each  voter  should  be 
limited  to  one  candidate,  and  each  bal- 
lot should  have  only  one  name  upon  it. 
There  being  about  150,000  voters  in  the 
city,  every  10,000  of  them,  wherever 
residing  and  of  whatever  party,  might 
have  a  representative  in  the  chamber  of 
Aldermen.  If  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  large  concentration  of  votes  upon 
one  person,  that  would  not  bo  a  very 
great  evil,  mnce  it  could  scarcely  happen 
that  there  would  not  be  candidates  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  board.    If  that  very 
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improbable  event  sbould  como  to  pass, 
anew  election  would  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. In  practice,  parties  would  prob- 
ably distribute  their  tickets  about  the 
city  in  such  manner  as  not  to  waste 
their  votes. 

That  those  changes  would  be  great  im- 
provements upon  our  present  system,  we 
venture  to  think  we  have  already  shown. 
If  irregularities  or  difficulties  should  ap- 
pear in  the  practical  Working,— and  such 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  introduction  of 
any  new  scheme, — they  can  be  remedied 
afterward,  as  occasion  offers.  When 
once  the  theory  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  reduced  to  practice,  and 
made  familiar  to  the  people,  it  will  as- 
sert its  superiority.  If  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  practical  application  is  found  im- 
perfect, it  will  give  way  to  another  and 
better.  All  the  plans  which  have  been 
explained,  are  kindred  in  general  theory 
and  in  purpose.  Any  of  them  would  give 
to  a  minority  party  a  representation 
proportional  to  its  numbers ;  and  most 
of  them  would  give  to  electors  who  are 
not  partisans  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  and  felt  in  representative  halls. 
The  elector  would  be  independent  of 
party  in  his  choice  of  a  candidate ;  and 
the  person  elected  without  a  party  nomi- 


nation would  be  beyond  the  domination 
of  nominating  conventions  or  party  man- 
agers. Even  these  would  be  put  upon 
their  good  behavior,  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  favor  was  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  person ;  and  their  candi- 
dates being  placed  in  competition  with 
men  independently  nominated,  would 
have  to  be  selected  with  more  attention 
to  their  fitness.  Any  person  who  has 
the  confidence  of  a  quota  of  electors 
could  be  elected  to  represent  them, 
whatever  party,  or  partisan  tool  or  mas- 
ter, might  say.  No  buUy  of  the  prima- 
ries, no  tempter  of  the  lobby,  no  hound 
of  party,  would  have  dominion  over 
him. 

We  boast  that  a  popular  representa- 
tive republican  government  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  already  shown 
how  far  in  practice  we  fall  behind  our 
theory.  To  this  cause  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  the  corruptions,  gross  and  mon- 
strous, which  oppress  us.  We  have 
saved  the  life  of  the  nation  in  its  strug- 
gle with  slavery  and  rebellion.  We 
have  now  to  save  it  from  another  ene- 
my more  subtle  and  not  less  formidable, 
official  and  electoral  corruption.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Let  us  begin  at 
once. 


-•-♦-•- 


THE  COAMING  OF  THE  DAWN. 


The  huge  overarching  dark  upon  the  hills 
With  deeper  blackness  falls;    the  tiny  rills 
Flow  drowsily,  whispering  as  they  go, 
**Tho  dawn  is  coming,"  to  the  waves  below. 
The  furtive  silent  dawn — the  pale  sad  dawn. 
That  grows  into  the  blackness  like  a  dream. 
And  then,  relenting  to  a  purplish  beam, 
With  wonderful  gradations  is  withdrawn; 
And  nowj  the  sky  becomes  intensely  blue; 
And  now,  'tis  luminous  with  th'  advancing  hue 
Of  airy  glory.     The  fair  moraing-star. 
In  fading  beauty,  dies  in  the  afar. 
Streaks  of  keen  gold,  with  hushed,  unhurried  march 
Invade  the  blue — inclose  the  heavenly  arch; 
Till  the  last  wave  of  darkness  ebbs  awav, 
In  the  fresh  wonder  of  the  new-bom  day. 
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DIMOCRATIC  BXPBZSBMTATJON. 

No  more  important  question  is  before 
tlie  public  tban  that  which  relates  tc 
the  proper  mode  of  arriving  at  a  fair 
and  adequate  expression  of  the  popular 
mind.  The  theory  of  this  goYernment 
is  that  the  people,  i  e.  the  aggregate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  proper  age  and 
competent  intellect,  rule  the  aflGairs  of 
the  state ;  but  the  practice  is,  as  it  is 
shown  elsewhere,  that  only  an  incon- 
siderable minority  have  any  real  and 
eflfectiYe  political  existence.  The  nation 
is  not  goYemed  by  the  nation,  but  by  a 
party,  and  that  party  by  cliques,  and 
those  cliques  by  a  few  leaders.  This  is 
not  democracy,  then,  any  more  than  the 
class-rule  of  England  or  the  impeHal 
domination  oif  France.  It  is  the  many 
controlled  by  the  few,  and,  of  course,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  such  circumstances, 
in  the  interests  of  the  few  and  not  of 
the  many. 

But  how  are  we  to  correct  the  evil  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Our  correspond- 
ent discusses  the  various  schemes  that 
have  been  proposed,  all  more  or  less 
practicable,  but  not  entirely  without 
objection.  An  integral  representation 
of  all  the  voters  of  a  community  is 
hardly  possible  under  any  combination 
that  can  be  devised ;  but  a  proportional 
representation  that  shall  be  more  com- 
plete and  just  than  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority is  both  possible  and  desirable. 
Mr.  Hare's  plan  of  "  preferential  voting," 
which  on  the  whole  is  the  best,  is  yet 
slightly  complicated;  but  it  might  be 
simplified,  if  instead  of  using  "  voting 
papers,"  the  electors  were  required  to 
inscribe  their  names  on  certain  lists  of 
candidates,  to  be  kept  at  the  town-house 
of  each  electoral  district.  Let  the  books 
be  kept  open  for  a  week,  imder  the  su- 
pervision of  judges  of  election ;  let  each 
voter,  when  he  comes  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  candidates,  as- 
certain the  precise  state  of  the  poU ;  if 
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his  favorite  candidate  has  already  re- 
ceived the  requisite  quota,  he  can  then 
vote  for  some  other ;  or  if  his  favorite 
has  no  chance,  he  need  not  throw  away 
his  vote,  but  cast  it  for  his  next  best, 
who  may  have  a  chance.  By  this  means 
no  fraudulent  votes  could  be  given,  as 
they  would  all  be  written  out  and  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public ;  and  few 
votes  would  be  lost,  either  by  voting  for 
one  who  has  already  enough  to  elect  him, 
or  for  one  who  by  no  possibility  could 
get  enough. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  know 
of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  a  voter  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  who  has  voted  at  nearly 
every  election ;  and  yet,  who  has  nevOT 
voted  for  a  successftd  candidate,  save  in 
the  presidential  elections  for  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  He  has  never  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  nor  in  the  State 
Legislature,  nor  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
practically,  might  as  well  not  have 
voted  at  aU.  Not  disfranchised  by  law, 
he  has  been  so  virtually,  and  will  be, 
probably,  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  pres- 
ent residence.  Surely,  human  reason  is 
able  to  devise  something  better  than 
that  for  a  society  which  proclaims  the 
will  of  the  whole  the  rule  of  its  action 
and  the  source  of  all  governmental  au- 
thority. To  that  end,  let  our  readers 
ponder  the  article  we  publish  else- 
where. 


A    STAB  XM  THB  \IPE8T. 


Again  California  sends  us  something 
more  valuable  than  her  gold,  a  little  of 
the  sterling  ore  of  genius.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  book  has  the  ring  in  it  of  the 
finest  metal  of  the  mountains.  Once 
before  in  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Colonel  Baker,  who  perished  so 
untimely  in  the  war,  she  gave  us  a  man 
of  mark— eloquent  in  speech  as  he  was 
noble  in  spirit — ^whose  fame  the  nation 
should  cherish.  Bret  Harte  is  of  a  higher 
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order  still,  and  his  stories  and  sketches 
are  better  for  us  than  any  oratory,  be- 
cause they  go  deeper  into  the  ne^  life 
of  those  far  Western  slopes.  They  illuS' 
trate,  indeed,  what  we  have  so  often  de- 
manded in  these  columns— the  capability 
of  our  American  experience  of  an  origi- 
nal and  fine  artistic  treatment.  Mr. 
Harte  takes  the  commonest  incidents  of 
wild  border-life— the  birth  of  a  child  in 
a  camp  of  rough  miners,  the  expulsion 
of  gamblers  from  a  rude  settlement,  an 
inimdation,  a  solitary  stage-ride^ — and 
out  of  them  makes  a  tale  that  touches 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart  Ri- 
gidly faithful  in  his  local  color,  neither 
hiding  nor  heightening  the  characters 
of  the  outcasts  of  civilization,  who  are 
apt  to  gather  in  the  remoter  camps,  he 
yet  reveals  new  and  unexplored  depths 
of  our  human  nature — ^vicea  and  virtues, 
heroisms  and  degradations,  that  show 
the  old  comedies,  or  the  old  tragedies, 
of  existence  over  again,  on  theatres 
where  we  little  expected  to  find  them. 
The  ranches,  the  gulches,  the  mines,  the 
plains,  and  the  mountains,  are  as  full 
of  humors  and  heart-rendings  as  any  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  antique  civili- 
Kitions.  It  only  needs  the  eye  and  the 
sympathy  of  genius  to  bring  them  out 
of  their  vulgar  relations,  and  transplant 
them  into  a  realm  of  beauty.  What  are 
the  incidents,  the  stories  of  the  greatest 
literary  productions — the  struggle  be- 
fore Troy,  the  murder  of  Duncan  by 
Macbeth,  the  jealousy  of  Othello— but 
very  commonplace  and  often  repulsive 
events  in  themselves,  disgusting  even  at 
times ;  and  what  arc  the  characters  of 
world-renowned  fictions,  but  very  com- 
mon characters,  till  the  forging  imagi- 
nation transmutes  them  into  the  imper- 
ishable types  of  literature  ?  As  realities, 
these  characters  are  to  be  found  every- 
where; they  are  the  Oakhursts,  the 
Tuba  Bills,  the  miners  of  Poker  Flat 
and  Red  Dog;  but  as  idealities  they 
live  in  the  brains  of  the  poets,  and 
afterward  in  the  memories  of  all 
men. 

We  hail  these  works  of  Mr.  Harto 
with  more  pleasure,  because  we  claim 
for  the  old  series  of  Putnam's  Maoa- 


zisR  Bome  credit  for  having  broken  the 
virgin  soil  of  Califomia  as  a  literaiy 
field.  Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  we  remember, 
— then  one  of  our  co-laborers, — struck 
the  vein,  in  his  "  Fate  of  the  Farleighs,^^ 
his  "  Old  Adobe,"  and  his  **  Earl  Joseph 
£Ira£ft,"  which  Mr.  Harte  has  since 
worked  with  so  much  effect.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's stories,  gathered  into  a  volume, 
had  a  considerable  success  in  this  coun- 
try, and  even  far  more  in  England, 
where  they  were  received  as  a  new  and 
quite  brilliant  contribution  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  New  Worid. 


BSVTFIKQ  A.  IIZKBBT. 


Our  readers  may  perhaps  recall  a 
pretty  little  story,  which  we  published 
a  month  or  two  since,  under  the  name 
of  "  A  Queen  of  Society."  It  represent- 
ed a  desperately  fashionable  and  frivo- 
lous young  lady  as  having  sold  herself 
to  a  very  wicked  person,  who,  in  reward 
for  her  devotion  V)  him,  gave  her 
wealth,  splendor,  and  name  such  as  it 
was ;  but  she,  having  grown  weary  of 
his  service,  finding  it  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  at  length  escaped  his  toils 
by  devoting  her  own  life  to  the  salva- 
tion of  that  of  another.  It  was,  it 
seems  to  us,  an  agreeable  way  of  incul- 
cating a  very  important  truth,  viz.,  that 
one  is  bound,  if  he  would  live  aright, 
not  to  live  for  himself,  not  to  pursue  his 
own  selfish  ends,  but  to  live  for  others, 
or  for  ends  that  are  general  and  self-sac- 
rificing; but  we  are  informed,  by  a 
learned  Boston  critic,  that  in  this  we 
were  greatly  mistaken.  Our  story,  in- 
stead of  being  of  a  good  tendency,  or 
even  harmless,  concealed  a  horrible  theo- 
logical error.    He  says : 

"Putnam's  Magazine  shows  gain 
under  its  new  editor ;  but  the  theology 
of  one  of  its  stories,  in  which  the  devil 
figures  as  *  Mr.  Heller,  is  out  of  joint 
and  objectionable.  What  right  has  this 
journal  to  enter  our  houses  with  a  the- 
ory of  the  atonement — in  the  guL-c  of  a 
novelette — which  both  ignores,  and  is 
destructive  of,  that  of  the  Bible.  We 
had  hoped  better  things  of  this  month- 
ly." 

Our  contributors  will  henceforth  stand 
duly  admonished ;  and  when  they  con- 
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template  writing  any  pleasant  little  tale 
for  the  amasement  of  our  readers,  will 
please  prepare  tliemselyes  for  the  task 
by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  or  Dr.  Dwight's  disser- 
tations on  the  various  points  of  polem- 
ics. As  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
let  them  beware  of  that,  lest  they  offend 
the  nostrils  of  the  critics  "  who  expect 
better  things  of  this  Monthly." 

C0S]lirPTZ2(O  TBB  LAXQCAOE. 

During  Easter-week  we  attended  sev- 
eral Episcopal  churches,  in  which  there 
was  a  promise  of  fine  music,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  attractions  of  an  imposing 
religious  service.  The  music  was  fine, 
and  the  services  were  imposing;  but 
there  was  one  drawback  upon  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and 
that  was  the  careless  and  slipshod  way 
in  which  parts  of  the  ritual  were  often 
read.  One  young  clergyman  hurried 
through  the  lessons  in  such  a  muffled 
and  rapid  way,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  one  word  in  ten  of  what 
he  was  uttering.  Had  the  language 
been  the  original  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or 
the  Latin  of  the  Roman  Vulgate,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  audience.  Another  reader, 
with  a  tolerably  clear  voice  and  good 
manner,  persisted  in  pronouncing  door- 
posts as  if  it  was  dato-posts,  and  the  first- 
born appeared  always  in  the  disguise  of 
the  fust^ion,  A  third,  we  remarked, 
had  the  habit  of  pronouncing  hearts 
Tuiata,  and  other  analogous  words  in  the 
same  way.  Lord  was  always  laud^  and 
holy  sometimes  Jiawly,  Now,  it  is  true 
we  do  not  go  to  church  to  learn  rheto- 
ric ;  we  go  there  for  other  and  better 
purposes,  we  trust;  but  as  clergymen 
are  supposed  to  be  educated  men,  we 
expect  from  them  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 
They  have  no  right  to  set  the  example 
of  a  vicious  or  affected  pronunciation 
to  the  large  number  of  people  whom 
they  address  and  influence.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  speak  correctly  as  it  is  to 
speak  incorrectly ;  just  as  easy  to  enun- 
ciate distinctly  as  it  is  indistinctly ;  and 
when  they  do  not  observe  the  simplest 


rules  of  elocution,  we  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  it  to  ignorance  or  laziness. 


A  WORD  TO  TKE   fliaUS. 


Do  our  young  women  know  what  it 
is  that  strikes  one  who  has  been  away 
from  the  country  for  a  time  the  most 
impleasantly  on  his  return  ?  It  is  not 
their  faces,  assuredly,  which  for  regular- 
ity of  outline,  and  delicacy  and  fresh- 
ness of  tint,  are  unsurpassed,  indeed  are 
not  equalled,  by  any  thing  that  one  sees 
abroad,  save  in  the  finest  pictures.  Nor 
is  it  their  forms,  which  are  lithe,  supple, 
and  graceful,  with  a  spring  in  the  step 
and  a  freedom  of  carriage  that  are  al- 
ways a  delight  to  the  eyes.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  to  be  their  dress ;  for  though 
they  dress  too  much,  in  colors  too  posi- 
tive and  decided,  and  are  in  this  respect 
far  behind  the  French  women,  they  are 
yet  in  advance  of  all  others,  English, 
German,  or  Italian.  But  it  is  the 
voice,  and  the  management  of  the  voice. 
After  looking  at  our  American  girls,  it  is 
almost  always  a  disappointment  to  hear 
them  speak.  What  they  say  is  perhaps 
well  enough,  but  the  tone  and  mode  in 
which  they  say  it  is  not  well  enough. 
Their  voices  are  commonly  too  thin  and 
shrill,  and  when  they  are  not,  are  pitch- 
ed in  too  high  a  key.  Sometimes  they 
come  through  the  nose  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  desirable.  They  have  a 
metallic  ring,  or  at  least  a  reedy  quality, 
like  the  vox  humana  of  the  organs,  and 
not  that  soft,  low,  and  gentle  quality, 
which  Shakespeare  proclaimed  so  "  ex- 
cellent in  woman."  Climate  has  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  re- 
sult, for  the  fault  is  most  perceptible  at 
the  North  and  East,  and  least  percepti- 
ble at  the  South ;  but  carelessness  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  it.  Our  moth- 
ers and  teachers,  we  suspect,  do  not 
take  much  pains  to  train  their  children 
and  pupils  into  good  habits  of  enuncia- 
tion. They  are  carefully  taught  to  sing, 
but  they  are  not  carefully  taught  to 
read  and  to  speak.  Yet  more  than  half 
the  charm  of  all  social  intercourse  de- 
pends upon  the  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble nse  of  the  voice.  How  repulsive, 
when  one  has  been  lost  In  admiration  of 
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a  beautiful  face  aud  a  noble  figure,  to 
hear  the  mouth  open  like  the  grating  of 
a  hinge,  or  the  "  squawk  "  of  a  guinea- 
fowl  !  How  delicious  when  it  opens 
with  the  sweet  trill  of  a  flute,  or  with 
the  warble  of  birds,  or  with  that  deep, 
rich,  mellow,  and  sympathetic  liquidity, 
which  no  other  inBtrumcnt  but  the 
human  throat  ever  attains ! 


THE  PLBA  OF  1X8 AK  ITT. 


The  course  recently  adopted  by  a 
Brooklyn  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  mur- 
derer Chambers,  who  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity  by  the  jury,  but 
immediately  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
by  the  judge,  ought  to  be  made  a  uni- 
versal practice.  If  there  is  no  proyision 
of  law  to  that  effect,  there  ought  to  be 
one  made  instantly,  to  save  society  from 
the  dangerous  characters  that  are  now 
turned  loose  upon  us.  It  ought  to  be  en- 
acted that  in  every  capital  case,  in  which 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  allowed  in  bar  of 
conviction,  the  accused  should  be  sent 
ipso  facto  and  at  once  to  a  place  of  safe- 
keeping. Insane  men  are  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  men  of  criminal  intent,  and 
need  to  be  secluded  from  society  just  as 
much  as  criminals.  If  a  person  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  jury,  after  a  due  investi- 
gation of  the  evidence,  not  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  or  arson  he 
may  have  committed,  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently responsible  to  be  permitted  to 
run  at  large.  He  should  be  confined, 
under  judicious  keepers,  until  his  dis- 
ease abates.  In  most  cases,  we  believe 
that  this  plea  of  insanity  is  a  mere  ruse 
on  the  part  of  lawyers  for  the  defence. 
A  man  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  rum 
until  his  nervous  system  is  quite  shat- 
tered ;  in  his  fits  of  intoxication  or  dur- 
ing the  process  of  recovery,  he  does 
things  that  are  quite  delirious ;  he  puts 
a  knife,  in  an  excess  of  drunken  rage, 
into  the  bowels  of  his  neighbor,  or 
breaks  his  wife's  head  with  a  hammer, 
or  shoots  some  one  of  whom  an  irrita- 
ble fancy  has  made  him  jealous ;  and 
then  when  he  is  arraigned  for  the  crime, 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  to  swear 
that  they  have  known  him  to  be  out  of 
his  mind.  He  is  released  as  insane ;  but 


we  say  that  in  every  such  case,  when 
the  prisoner  ia  not  hong  or  sent  to  Sing 
Sing,  he  should  be  sent  for  a  definite 
term  of  years  at  least  to  an  asylum. 
Whether  insane  or  not,  he  is  unfit  for 
any  social  relations,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  plea,  should  be  taken  at  his  word. 


LI  GAL  xnncs. 


A  witty  old  clergyman  is  represented 
to  have  asked  a  younger  one,  who  boast- 
ed that  he  had  never  received  a  regular 
education,  "  what  amount  of  ignorance 
he  supposed  necessary  to  a  good  preach- 
er of  the  gospel  ?  "  In  the  same  spirit 
we  should  like  to  ask  how  much  inso- 
lence and  blackguardism  it  takes  to 
make  a  first-rate  criminal  lawyer.  Judg- 
ing by  some  recent  examples  that  we 
have  had  in  this  city,  we  should  say 
that  a  man  must  have  had  a  pretty  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  its  most  bru- 
tal classes,  to  be  qualified  to  defend  the 
accused  in  the  spirited  way  that  seems 
to  be  expected  of  him  now.  He  must 
know  not  only  how  to  browbeat  and 
insult  witnesses,  how  to  delude  juries 
by  a  thousand  suggested  falsehoods, 
how  to  belabor  his  opponents  as  if  they 
were  in  the  dock  for  the  most  serious 
offences,  but  also  how  to  indulge  in  fisti- 
cuffs on  occasions,  and  even  take  the 
bench  to  task  in  a  rude  way,  when  the 
bench  happens  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
decorum  and  decency. 

An  association  has  been  recently  form- 
ed among  the  members  of  the  bar,  t^ 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  honor 
and  etiquette;  and  we  suggest  to  it 
that  one  of  the  first  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  it  should  be  this :  Whether 
a  man,  because  he  is  acting  for  another, 
is  privileged  to  depart  from  all  those 
rules  of  morals  and  self-respect  which 
gentlemen  habitually  prescribe  to  them- 
selves in  their  private  intercourse.  Has 
a  lawyer,  before  a  court  which  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  presences, 
a  right  to  deport  himself,  in  the  interests 
of  a  client,  in  a  manner  that  in  other  re- 
lations would  get  him  drunamed  out  of 
respectable  society  ?  Has  he  a  right  to 
assail  reputation  not  yet  before  the 
court ;  has  he  a  right  to  intimate  that 
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evidence  is  snbomed,  simply  because  it 
does  not  concur  with  his  view  of  the 
case ;  has  he  a  right  to  make  the  wit- 
ness-stand a  place  of  "  torture  "  for  tim- 
id, sensitive,  or  ignorant  persons  ?  A 
timely  discussion  of  these  topics  might 
do  much  toward  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects which  the  new  association  is  said 
to  have  in  view. 

A  court  of  justice  is  a  place  where, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  whole  study  of 
those  who  are  officially  connected  with 
it  should  be  to  elicit  truth  and  establish 
the  right.  It  is  not  an  arena  for  the  dis- 
play of  smartness,  brutality,  and  vulgar- 
ism of  all  sorts.  The  lawyers,  no  less 
than  the  judges,  are  bound  to  give  ex- 
amples of  fairness,  impartiality,  integ- 
rity, love  of  honor  and  equity.  They 
are  not  bullies,  though  their  positions 
sometimes  force  them  to  be  belligerents. 
Nor,  because  they  are  advocates  of  a  cli- 
ent, do  they  cease  to  be  investigators  of 
truth.  The  whole  object  of  a  trial  at 
law  is  to  determine  the  real  state  of  the 
facts,  and  not  to  suffuse  the  community 
with  falsehoods  and  calumny. 

Formerly,  courts  were  terrors  to  evil- 
doers ;  they  are  getting  to  be  terrors  to 
people  of  refinement  and  decency. 

▲  MUSICAL  TBKAT  Ilf  fTOBZ. 

We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Miss  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  the  vocalist,  that  she  in- 
tends to  visit  the  United  States  the  next 
Fall,  and  we  can  promise  the  lovers  of 
music  a  treat  of  which  they  have  not 
had  the  equal  since  the  days  of  Jenny 
Lind.  A  native  of  the  same  country, 
and  not  unlike  her  in  sincerity  and  ear- 
nestness of  character,  as  well  as  in  mar- 
vellous vocal  ability.  Miss  Nilsson,  we 
believe,  will  revive  the  musical  enthusi- 
asm of  the  old  days.  "With  a  voice 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Lind,  in 
compass  and  purity,  thoroughly  train- 
ed in  the  best  continental  schools,  a 
much  greater  actress  than  Jenny  Lind, 
and  no  less  at  home  in  the  deep  and 
solemn  music  of  the  oratorio  than  she  is 
in  the  lighter  styles  of  the  opera,  she  is 
capable  of  pleasing  all  classes  of  the 
lovers  of  music.  She  will  please  the 
domeetio  circle  even  more  than  the  pub- 


lic audience,  by  her  refined  and  graceful 
manners  and  her  self-respecting  dignity. 
Under  what  auspices  Miss  Nilsson  will 
come  among  us  is  not  yet  determined  ; 
but  whenever  she  comes,  and  with 
whomever  she  comes,  we  predict  for  her 
a  certain  triumph. 

A  8COOB8TIOM  FOA  SCHOOLS. 

They  have  a  delightful  custom  in  the 
Swiss  schools  for  boys,  which  might  be 
adopted  with  great  advantage  to  all 
concerned  in  this  country.  During  the 
weeks  of  the  summer  vacation,  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  teachers  to  make,  with 
their  pupils,  what  are  called  voyages  en 
eigzag  ;  i.  e.  pedestrian  tours  among  the 
sublime  mountains  and  charming  valleys 
of  that  "  land  of  beauty  and  grandeur." 
Squads  of  little  fellows  in  their  blouses, 
with  their  tough  boots  drawn  on,  and 
knapsacks  on  their  back,  may  be  met, 
during  the  season,  on  all  the  highways, 
and  sometimes  in  the  remotest  passes 
of  the  Alps,  as  chirrupy  as  the  birds  on 
the  boughs,  and  as  light  and  bounding 
as  the  chamois  who  leap  from  crag  to 
crag.  They  are  perfect  pictures  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  the  treasures 
of  fine  sights  that  they  lay  up  in  their 
memories,  during  these  perambulations, 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  describe.  "We 
know  of  more  than  one  urchin  that  has 
thus  scaled  the  summits  of  the  Faul- 
hom,  looked  down  from  the  precipices 
of  the  Bevent,  walked  over  the  frozen 
oceans  of  the  glaciers,  and  gazed  in 
rapture  upon  the  sunsets  on  the  Jung- 
frau  or  Mont  Blanc.  Their  tramps  are 
made  without  danger  and  without  much 
expense,  and  the  life  is  one  of  incessant 
enjoyment  and  rapture.  But  why  could 
not  the  same  thing  be  done  here,  where 
we  have  the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  White  Mountains,  the  exquisite 
lakes  of  the  North,  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence with  its  rapids,  Niagara,  and  the 
lovely  scenery  of  "Western  "Virginia, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  scarcely  surpass- 
ed on  the  continent?  Over  the  long 
intervening  stretches  the  railroad  will 
bridge  the  distance ;  while  the  country 
inns  are  not  expensive,  and  the  country 
fare  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
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TWO  nirORTAKT  BOOKS. 


"  The  Nation,"  by  Mr.  Mulford  (Hurd 
&  Houghton,  publishers),  and  "  Ameri- 
can Political  Economy,''  by  Professor 
Bow  en  (Scribner  &  Co.),  are  among  the 
books  of  the  month  to  which  we  pro- 
posed to  devote  a  paragraph ;  but  look- 
ing into  them,  we  found  them  too  im- 
portant to  be  dismissed  in  any  summary 
way.  They  are  serious,  thoughtful,  and 
instructive,  and  with  so  much  in  them 
that  we  approve,  and  so  much  that  does 
not  suit  us  as  well,  that  we  hope  to  find 
occasion  for  an  elaborate  consideration 


of  their  merits.  At  this  time  they  are 
both  opportune,  relating  as  they  do  to 
questions  that  absorb  more  or  less  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  that  of  the 
public.  Kow,  when  so  large  a  part  of 
the  country  is  undergoing  a  political 
reconstruction,  and  when  matters  of 
finance  and  taxation  are  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  it  is  desirable  that 
men  of  all  parties  should  be  able  to 
form  their  opinions  in  the  solidest 
grounds  of  philosophy  and  science.  Mr. 
Mulford's  book,  particularly,  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  students 
of  the  higher  politics. 


•♦•■ 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


That  the  lighter  kinds  of  verse  which 
abound  so  largely  in  France  have  never 
succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  for  any 
length  of  time  in  England,  speaks  well 
for  the  English  mind.  There  have  been 
witty,  there  have  been  comic  poets  in 
England ;  but  the  number  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
way  is  small  indeed.  They  have  in- 
creased in  the  present  century  (as  versi- 
fiers in  general  Lave  increased),  Byron 
setting  the  fashion  in  one  direction,  and 
Hood  and  Praed  in  another  direction. 
As  between  Hood  and  Praed  in  the 
walks  of  humorous  verse,  we  prefer  the 
last,  for  the  reason  that  through  his 
humor  runs  an  undercurrent  of  melan- 
cholv,  while  the  humor  itself  is  much 
less  forced  and  artificial.  Whatever 
poetry  can  be  found  in  blending  the 
grave  and  the  gay  was  found  by  Praed, 
who  at  his  best  was  a  true  poet,  though 
by  no  means  so  tender  and  so  beautiful 
a  poet  as  Hood.  We  can,  indeed  we 
must  J  laugh  at  much  of  Hood's  comic 
verse ;  but  we  feel,  all  the  time,  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  *'  Fair 
Inez »'  and  "  Ruth,"  and  "  The  Song  of 
the  Shirt."  We  have  no  such  feeling 
over  the  grim  diablerics  of  Barham,  or 
the  droll  imitations  of  Bon  Gaul  tier, 
nor  over  The  "  Bab''  Ballads,  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  which  are  reprinted  by  Messrs. 
Porter  &  Coates.  •  Our  recollection  of 


Mr.  Gilbert  is  of  the  slightest  sort,  rest- 
ing mainly  on  "  The  Magic  Mirror,"  a 
volume  by  his  father  (such,  we  believe, 
is  the  relationship),  for  which  he  made 
a  number  of  grotesque  drawings.  We 
have  not  met  him  as  an  author  outside 
of  his  "  Ballads,"  and  in  these  we  hard- 
ly know  how  to  classify  him.  A  poet 
he  is  not,  as  Praed  and  Hood  are,  and 
he  does  not  strike  us  as  being  properly 
either  a  witty  or  a  comic  versifier.  What 
he  most  excels  in  is  something  like  bur- 
lesque— ^the  turning  of  the  romantic  into 
the  ridiculous,  and  of  the  serious  into 
the  absurd.  We  have  no  grciit  liking 
for  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
well  done  we  are  bound  to  admit  what- 
ever merit  it  may  possess.  In  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  it  possesses  merit  of  no 
common  order,  as,  first,  the  merit  of 
originality ;  and,  second,  the  merit  of 
intellectual  healthiness.  If  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  funny,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  nothing 
which  the  world  has  agreed  to  consider 
sacred ;  nothing  which  is  not  a  fair  ob- 
ject for  a  good,  hearty  laugh.  He  is 
sound-minded,  and  he  is  clean-minded. 
To  say  that  this  last  quality,  in  other 
words  decency,  is  characteristic  of  a 
writer,  ought  not  to  be  praise ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  high  praise  at  present  for 
many  writers,  especially  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  humorous.  Air.  Gilbert, 
though  English,  is  not  above  laughing 
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at  some  of  the  follies  of  his  countrymen. 
In  "  The  Three  Kings  of  Chickeraloo,"  a 
ballad  which  narrates  the  exploits  of 
three  "  niggers  "  (the  word  is  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's, not  ours),  who  steal  three  casks, 
out  of  which  ihey  extemporize  three 
islands  near  a  beach,  of  which  islands 
they  arc  the  kings,  he  chaflfs  the  Eng- 
lish tendency  to  recognize  the  most  in- 
significant of  distant  potentates — as  the 
Mosquito  King,  for  example — some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  "Captain 
Reece  "  is  a  delicious  bit  of  chaff  at  the 
old  naval  officer  of  England : 

*'  Ho  was  adored  by  all  his  men, 
For  worthy  Captain  Boeoe,  R.  N., 
Did  all  that  lay  within  him  to 
Promote  the  comfort  of  his  crew. 

**  If  CTor  they  were  dull  or  sad, 
Their  captain  danced  to  them  like  mad. 
Or  told,  to  make  the  time  pass  by, 
Droll  legends  of  his  iii&ncy." 

This  worthy  captain  called  his  men 
one  summer  eve,  and  asked  them  what 
he  could  do  to  gratify  them  : 

**  By  any  reasonable  plan 
I'll  make  yon  happy  if  I  can , 
My  own  oonTenience  count  as  nil ; 
It  is  my  duty,  and  I  wUl." 

Whereupon  the  coxswain,  William 
Lee,  declares  that  it  would  be  friendly- 
like  on  the  captain^s  part  if  he  would 
marry  his  female  relatiyes,  cousins, 
nieces,  sisters,  aunts,  &c.,  to  such  of  the 
crew  as  were  unmarried ;  for  himself,  ho 
said: 

'*  Give  me  yonr  own  enchanting  gurl ; " 

which,  of  course,  the  captain  did, 
though  the  "  gurl "  was  already  prom- 
ised to  an  carl,  as  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  promised 

<*  To  peers  of  varioas  degree.*' 

Then  the  boatswain  suggests  that  his 
mother  dhall  be  married  to  the  captain : 

M  She  long  has  loved  yon  fi'om  afiir ; 
She  washes  for  you.  Captain  R." 

The  captain  consents,  of  course,  as  do 
likewise  his  relatives : 

"  It  was  their  dnty,  and  they  did.'* 

"  General  John,"  a  burlesque  on  the 
affability  of  the  English  army  officer,  is 
equally  absurd.  Still  ftmnier  is  ''The 
Bishop  of  Rumti-Foo,"  with  its  nonsensi- 
cal and  unconsequential  repetition  of 
his  name  in  brackets : 


("  For  Peter  was  that  blshop^s  name." ; 

['*Thoy  called  him  Peter,  people  soy, 
Bocanse  it  was  his  name.*^] 

["  111  toll  you,  if  you  core  to  oak. 
That  Peter  was  his  name."] 


[**  Hid  name  was  Peter,  I  repeat" 

Not  the  least  amusing  feature  of  this  droll 
book  isMr.Gilbert^s  illustrations,  which 
are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
text,  and  are  unrivalled  for  whimsical- 
ity. ^ 

The  English  have  a  fancy  for 

books  which  depend  for  their  success 
upon  the  interest  we  may  be  supposed 
to  have  in  regard  to  certain  professions, 
and  the  natural  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing concerning  those  who  practise 
them.  Hence  their  entertaining  ana 
about  doctors,  divines,  lawyers,  artists, 
actors,  &c.,  the  last  including  even  jock- 
eys and  detectives.  We  have  not  the 
same  taste  here,  or  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, for  at  this  moment  we  can  recal  no 
work  of  the  character  we  have  referred 
to  of  strictly  American  origin,  before 
Mr.  J.  K.  Medberry's  Men  and  Manners 
in  Wall  Street^  of  which  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.  are  the  publishers.  If  the 
object  of  Mr.  Medberry's  volume  is  not 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title,  noth- 
ing that  we  can  say  will  be  likely  to 
render  it  much  clearer;  but,  briefly, 
while  it  is  not  exactly  narration,  de- 
scription, or  discussion,  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  three — an  olla  podrida  in 
which  each  man  will  find  a  few  scraps 
of  his  favorite  dishes.  Without  ex- 
hausting any  portion  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Medberry  has  illustrated  moat,  telling 
most  of  us  all  that  we  care  to  know 
about  the  chief  Shrine  of  Mammon  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  priests  and 
high-priests  who  assist  at  its  endless 
worship.  We  behold,  or  can,  its  cere- 
monies every  day  of  our  lives ;  but  to 
many  they  are  as  unintelligible  as  the 
prayers  of  a  certain  people  in  the  East, 
which  they  have  repeated  by  rote  for 
centuries  without  understanding  a  word 
of  what  they  mean.  We  have,  however, 
an  interpreter  of  our  Mammon-worship 
in  Mr.  Medberry,  who  tells  us  whether 
we  are  bolls  or  bears^  or,  worse  than 
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all,  lame  ducks.  Under  his  ministra- 
tions we  can  make  comers,  pat  up  our 
collaterals,  pay  our  differences,  fly  our 
kites,  milk  the  street,  get  into  a  pool, 
saddle  the  market,  twist  on  the  shorts, 
water  stock,  and  wipe  out  operators. 
That  is,  we  might  attempt  all  this,  if 
we  had  both  the  money  and  the  wish 
to  do  so,  and  were,  let  us  say, — for  slang 
is  appropriate  here^flat  enough  to  tiy 
it  on ;  but  we  are  not ;  for  if  Mr.  Med- 
berry^s  entertaining  volume  has  no  other 
merit,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  show- 
ing a  man  of  sense  what  enormous  risks 
he  runs  with  his  money,  when  he  is  rash 
enough  to  connect  himself  with  the 
"Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street." 
It  is  as  good  in  this  respect  as  the  fam- 
ous recipe  fbr  mixing  cucumbers,  which 
was  minute  and  explicit  in  regard  to 
the  quantities  of  oil  and  vinegar  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  be  used ;  the  time 
the  dish  should  stand  on  the  ice ;  the 
whole  winding  up  with,  "  Then  throw 
it  out  of  the  window !  " 

The  reading  of  a  collection  of 

proverbs  is  generally  as  dull  work  as 
the  reading  of  a  collection  of  jests ;  yet 
we  all  like  good  jests  and  good  pro- 
verbs. They  are  in  this  way,  which 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  small  one, 
among  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  human 
intellect.  As  regards  the  last,  Bacon 
says  that  "  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit 
of  a  nation  are  discoverable  in  its  pro- 
verbs.'' He  might  have  added,  its  bit- 
terness and  cruelty  also  ;  for  of  all  the 
bad  thoughts  that  have  welled  out  of 
the  depths  of  sinless  natures,  the  worst 
have  taken  the  form  of  proverbs,  such 
cynical  proverbs,  for  example,  as  are 
crystallized  in  the  "  Maxims  "  of  Roche- 
foucauld. We  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
by  A  Collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  all 
Nation^^  Compared,  Explained,  aud  Illus- 
trated, by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  an  English 
work,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Warren  F. 
Draper,  of  Andover.  It  is  an  excellent 
little  book,  full  of  wit,  full  of  spirit, 
full  of  genius,  and,  in  the  main,  bitter  as 
gall.  It  is,  the  preface  assures  us,  the 
first  complete  collection  of  proverbs 
adapted  to  general  use  in  the  language. 
There  are  collections  enough  of  one  sort 


and  another;  in  the  words  of  Dean 
French,  an  "  immense  number  and  va- 
riety of  books  bearing  on  the  subject ; " 
but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  popular ;  some 
on  account  of  their  indelicacy ;  others 
because  they  are  addressed  to  scholars 
alone  ;^  and  others  i^ain  because  they 
contain  bare  lists  of  proverbs  with  no 
endeavor  to  compare,  illustrate,  or  ex- 
plain them.  Mr.  Kelly  has  avoided 
these  defects,  we  think;  for  his  book 
not  only  contains 

**  Ko  line  vhich  dying  he  oould  wish  to  blot ;  *> 

but  addresses  itself  to  the  unlearned  in 
a  way  that  the  learned  might  envy,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  shape 
of  comment  and  illustration. 

Whether  or  no  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  classics,  as  it  was 
pursued  in  the  past,  and  as  it  is  still 
pursued  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning, 
is  a  question  upon  which  the  lettered 
world  has  been  divided  for  some  time 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
to  some  extent  here  also.  The  conflict 
between  the  divisions  was  long  and 
spirited  in  Prussia  and  Germany,  and  it 
can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  over  yet, 
though  the  Classicists  have,  so  far,  the 
better  of  it,  both  in  the  support  they 
receive  from  government,  and  in  the 
suflrages  of  the  people  generally.  In 
England  the  strife  is  still  bitter,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  many  clever  es- 
says and  papers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  both  sides.  Among  those  who 
deprecate  the  predominance  usually 
given  to  classical  studies  are  the  Hon. 
Robert  Lowe,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Professor  Atkinson,  and  the  writers  of 
the  essays  collected  by  Professor  You- 
mans  in  "  The  Culture  Demanded  by 
Modem  Life."  The  array  of  names  in 
opposition  to  these  embraces  some  of 
the  most  thoughtful  minds  in  England. 
Their  views  are  set  forth  in  a  volume 
entitled  Classic  Study ;  It^  Value  Il- 
lustrated hy  Extracts  from  the  Writings 
of  Eminent  Scholars,  of  which  Samuel 
H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  is  the  editor,  and  Mr. 
Warren  P.  Draper  the  publisher.  It 
contains  twenty-two  papers,  whole  or 
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in  part,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Professors  Covington,  Pillans,  Mas- 
son,  D'Arcy,  Thompson,  and  Goldwin 
Smith,  not  forgetting  the  late  Professor 
Pelton,  Professor  Porter,  Dr.  Loriog, 
and  other  leaders  of  American  thought. 
A  subject  which  has  set  so  many  emi- 
nent men  by  the  ears  is  manifestly  too 
large  to  be  discussed  here ;  we  will  say, 
however,  that  our  sympathies  are  with 
those  who  believe  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classics  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  intellectual  possessions.  Mere- 
ly regarding  them  as  the  repositories  of 
dead  languages,  we  cannot  but  ask, 
with  Dr.  WheweU,  "  In  what  condition 
should  we  be  if  our  connection  with 
the  past  were  snapped ;  if  Greek  and 
Latin  were  forgotten  ?  What  should  we 
then  think  of  our  own  languages  ?  They 
would  appear  a  mere  mass  of  incoherent 
caprice  and  wanton  lawlessness.  The 
several  nations  of  Europe  would  be,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  like  those  tribes  of 
savages  who  occupy  a  vast  continent, 
speaking  a  .set  of  jargons,  in  which 
scarcely  any  resemblance  can  be  traced 
between  any  two,  or  any  consistency  in 
any  one.  The  various  European  lan- 
guages appear  to  us  obviously  connect- 
ed, mainly  because  we  hold  the  Latin 
thread  which  runs  through  them;  if 
that  were  broken,  the  pearls  would  soon 
roll  asunder.  And  the  mental  connec- 
tion of  the  present  nations  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  past,  would 
thus  be  destroyed.  What  would  this 
be  but  a  retrograde  movement  ? "  Your 
words  are  fine  thing^s,  no  doubt,  the  real- 
ists answer,  but  we  propose  to  go  furth- 
er, and  teach  things.  "  This,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  **  is  the  favorite  form  of 
expression  with  the  anti-classicists — 
things  terstts  words,  I  am  sorry  to 
find  Mr.  Lowe,  with  his  great  strength 
and  wit,  leading  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  Philistinism,  and  lending  his 
authority  to  this  particular  clap-trap. 
Things,  indeed  I  Are  things  only  pok- 
ers, shovels,  rocks,  trees,  fields,  harbors 
at  home,  and  townships  in  Australia  ? 
Are  not  the  thoughts  of  Plato  things, 
and  Homer's  heroes  and  battles,  and  the 


grand  imaginations  and  choral  wails  of 
Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes'  bolts  of 
reasoning,  and  Livy's  fine  legends,  and 
Horace's  consummate  lyrics  and  mair- 
ims,  and  what  Virgil  musically  chants, 
and  the  versatile  speculations  of  Cicero, 
or  the  more  ferocious  flamings  of  Lucre- 
tius ?  Is  not  the  whole  life  of  the  an- 
cient world  into  which  the  classics  ad- 
mit us  also  a  world  of  things  ?  May  not 
conmierce  with  some  of  those  things — 
let  us  say  the  things  in  one  of  Sopho- 
cles' tragedies — be  as  edifying,  leave  as 
many  fiakes  and  recollections  of  prec- 
ious substance  in  the  mind,  as  an  hour 
among  the  pokers  and  shovels  and  all 
the  commercial  statistics  of  our  colo- 
nies?" 
The  publication  of  the  journal 


of  the  American  Oeographiml  and  Star 
tUticdl  Society^  which  was  suspended 
during  the  war,  has  been  resumed,  and 
we  now  have  the  second  part  of  its  sec- 
ond volume.  It  consists  of  upward  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  about  one 
half  of  which  are  filled  with  the  Char- 
ter and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  a  list 
of  its  officers,  members,  &c.,  and  the 
Annual  Address  of  the  President,  the 
Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  the  remainder  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  papers  read  before  it 
during  the  last  year ;  Dr.  Hayes  furnish- 
ing an  **  Address  on  Arctic  Explora- 
tions;" Captain  Silas  Bent,  of  whom 
our  readers  have  heard,  communications 
on  "  The  Routes  to  be  Pursued  to  the 
North  Pole ; "  Rev.  B.  P.  De  Costa,  a 
paper  on  "  The  Northmen  in  America ; " 
Professor  Hartt  another  '^  On  the  Geol- 
ogy of  Brazil ; "  Mr.  John  G.  Parker,  a 
third  on  '*  Polar  Magnetism ;  Its  Astro- 
nomical Origin,  &c. ;  "  D.  Hunt  follow- 
ing with  "Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes," 
and  Mr.  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu  with  "  Equa- 
torial Africa,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Race  of  Pigmies."  We  are  neither  geo- 
graphical nor  statistical  enough  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  these  papers;  all 
that  we  shall  venture  to  say  is,  that  we 
have  found  them  all  interesting;  the 
most  interesting,  to  our  literary  sense, 
being  the  accounts  of  the  Northmen  and 
the  Pigmies.  The  Annual  Address  is 
able,  and  crammed  with  facts,  embrac- 
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ing  a  brief  narrative'  of  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  and  scientific 
events  of  1869.  Of  the  most  noisy  of 
these— as  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Suez  Canal — we  have 
heard  all  that  we  wish  to.  Not  so  of 
such  quiet  achievements  as  the  deep-sea 
dredgings  of  Professors  Thompson  and 
Carpenter.  What  they  have  accom- 
plished is  thus  summed  up :  ^^  The  deep- 
sea  dredgings  of  the  last  year  have  told 
a  tale  that  will  revolutionize  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  geologist,  and 
the  order  of  arrangement  of  the 
naturalist.  Animals,  the  remains  of 
which  the  geologist  has  found  in  fossi- 
liferous  rocks  belonging  to  a  species 
supposed  to  have  been  extinct  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  are  now  found  living  at 
great  depths  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
as  actively  engaged  beneath  the  waters 
as  their  ancestors  were,  whose  sepulchres 
are  on  the  land,  in  the  composition  of 
rocks,  which  arc  to  be  their  resting-place 
and  the  record  of  their  life  and  labors, 
if  these  rocks  should  hereafter  be  lifted 
up  and  become  a  part  of  the  land.  It 
has  been  a  settled  conclusion  of  the 
geologist  that  the  chalk  and  the  sand- 
stone were  formed  beneath  the  sea  at 
different  geological  periods ;  but  these 
dredgings  show  that,  in  places  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  not  ten  miles  apart^ 
both  the  chalk  and  the  sandstone  are 
now  actually  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. This,  with  the  facts  that  there 
are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  zones  of 
temperature  beneath  the  ocean,  and  that 
at  the  enormous  depth  of  three  miles, 
where  the  cold  is  intense,  where  no 
light  could  bo  supposed  to  penetrate, 
and  where  the  pressure  is  three  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  animals  are  living,  that 
have  eyes,  are  among  the  contributions 
which  the  year  1869  has  added  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge." 

From  Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt 

we  have  the  second  number  of  the  Jouv' 
nal  of  Social  Science,  a  well  printed  oc- 
tavo of  three  hundred  pages,  containing 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Association  at 
their  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Boston  on 
the  13th  of  October  last,  and  at  their 
Qeneral  Meeting,  held  in  this  city  on 


the  26tli,  27th,  and  28th  days  of  the 
same  month.  After  the  Current  Becord 
of  the  Society  comes  twelve  papers,  as 
follows :  *'  Immigration,"  Friediich. 
Eapp ;  ''  The  American  Census,"  James 
A.  Garfield ;  '*  The  Mode  of  Procedure 
in  Cases  of  Contested  Elections,"  Henry 
L.  Dawes ;  "  The  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  Theodore  W. 
Dwight ;  "  The  Public  Libraries  of  the 
United  States,"  Ainsworth  R  Spofford ; 
^*  The  Science  of  Transportation,"  Jo- 
seph D.  Potts;  ''Vaccination,"  a  Re- 
port presented  .by  Francis  Bacon,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hammond,  and  David  F.  Liiv- 
coin;  "The  Elections  of  Presidents," 
Charles  Francis  Adams;  ''Life  Lisur- 
ance,"  Shepard  Homans;  "The  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice," 
George  C.  Barrett ;  "  Health  Laws,  axid 
their  Administration,"  Elisha  Harris; 
and  "An  International  Code,"  D.  D.  Fidd. 
The  importance  of  many  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  ability  of  the  writers  who 
have  discussed  them,  give  these  papers 
a  value  beyond  what  usually  attaches  to 
similar  productions  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  day.  They  are  well  thought  out 
and  ably  written.  Mr.  Spofford's  ac- 
count of  our  "  Public  Libraries  "  will 
be  most  likely  to  interest  the  average 
reader.  It  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  list  of  these  institutions  under 
the  head  of  **  General  Intelligence — 
Home."  The  number  concludes  with 
the  Bibliography  of  the  various  works 
bearing  upon  social  science,  published 
in  the  past  year,  which  occupies  six 
closely  printed  pages,  containing  the 
titles  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
works,  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
English. 

Thomas  Paine  once  described 

the  Revolution  as  "  the  lime  that  tried 
men's  souls,"  and,  no  doubt,  justly ; 
but  it  was  not  the  only  soul-trjing 
time  in  our  history,  nor,  in  our  way 
of  thinking,  the  worst.  Were  the  past 
to  return,  we  should  ourselves  pre- 
fer fighting  for  Freedom  against  the 
minions  of  the  British  Crown,  to  emi- 
grating westward  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  fighting  Indians.  In  the 
one  case  we  should  suffer  privations  and 
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dangers,  be  ill-armed^  ill-clad,  ill-fed; 
should,  perhaps,  march  barefoot  in  the 
snow,  as  at  Valley  Forge,  or  be  shot 
down  and  bayoneted,  as  on  Bunker's 
Hill;  in  the  other  case,  we  should 
"  clear  "  the  primeval  forests,  and  build 
log-cabins  and  stockade-forts,  plough 
our  fields,  sow  our  seed,  and  possibly 
gather  our  harvests.  We  say  possibly, 
for  there  is  no  telling  when  the  redman 
would  be  upon  us — when  we  should 
hear  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle,  or  the 
whizzing  of  his  tomahawk,  from  his  am- 
bush in  the  woods,  followed  by  his  war- 
whoop,  and  then  by  himself,  painted  hid- 
eously, and  meaning  destruction  to  our- 
selves—and our  wives  and  little  ones — to 
the  whole  settlement,  from  the  old  grand- 
sire  of  eighty,  whose  white  hairs  would 
soon  dangle  bloodily  at  the  belt  of  some 
savage  brave,  to  the  unborn  child,  whose 
innocent  life  would  only  begin  in  heaven. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  the  death 
of  the  soldier  at  the  hands  of  soldiers, 
than  the  death  of  the  pioneer  at  the 
hands  of  Indians.  Should  the  reader 
think  otherwise,  we  advise  him  to  turn 
to  Pioneer  Biography ;  Sketches  of  the 
Lives  of  some  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Butler  Count/yy  Ohio^  by  James  McBride, 
published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Its  writer,  who  has  now  joined 

"The  iDmunemblc  cararan  which  moTCfl 
To  that  mystcrtons  realm," 

was  an  early  settler  in  the  locality  named, 
who  underwent  the  usual  adventures  of 
the  pioneers,  a  bold  and  hardy  race, 
whom  we  cannot  sufficiently  honor,  and 
to  whom  is  due  much  of  the  subsequent 
greatness  of  the  "West.  That  Mr.  McBride 
in  his  ago  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
times  that  tried  his  soul,  is  evident  from 
the  sketch  which  he  drew  up  of  his  life, 
as  well  as  from  the  sketches  prepared  by 
him  of  a  number  of  pioneers  of  his  own 
stamp,  of  which  last  there  are  seven  in 
the  present  volume.  The  second  and 
concluding  volume  will  contain  as  many 
more,  with  memoranda  for  the  history 
of  Hamilton,  Mr.  McBride's  place  of  resi- 
dence, of  Oxford  County,  and  of  the 
Miami  University.  The  least  that  we 
can  say  of  this  spirited  work  is,  that, 


compared  with  it,  the  romances  of  such 
of  our  novelists  as  have  written  of  pio- 
neer and  Indian  life  are  ^^  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable." 
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ton  «Se  Co. 
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Ludlow.   8?o,  Illustrated.    Uurd  &  Iloughton. 
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*^  Vale  of  Cedare^  and  JTome  Ii^fUtence^  by  Gbacb 
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**•  Marion  Berkeley^*  a  story  for  Girls,  by  Laura 
CaztoD.   Loring,  Boston. 
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guage^  by  Prot  IIbbjcasx  D.  Wbaob.  ISmo.  D. 
AppletoD  A  Co. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AlO)  ART  ABROAD. 


The  announcement  of  a  new 

novel  by  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  is  decidedly 
the  literary  event  of  the  month  of  May ; 
and  long  articles  are  written  about  it 
before  its  publication,  which  serve  only 
to  show  that  the  author  has  kept  his 
own  secret  well.  The  title  is  "  Lothair ; " 
the  story  fills  three  volumes ;  the  motto 
on  the  title-page  is  from  Terence :  "  Nos- 
86  hcBC  omnia  solus  est  adoUseentulis,^^ 
which  may  be  done  into,  "  acquaintance 
with  all  this  is  the  salvation  of  young 
folks ; "  but  what  "  all  this  "  may  be  is 
as  impossible  to  foretell  as  the  windings 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy  in  the  Reform 
Bill  were  before  1867.  But  good  or 
bad,  it  will  soon  be  the  best  known 
book  of  this  generation.  Public  expec- 
tation is  hungry  for  it,  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  have  been  offered  for 
the  copyright.  Some  of  the  journals 
have  been  guessing  at  the  political 
aim  of  the  conservative  statesman  in 
entering  the  literary  field  again.  But 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  work 
has  any  more  to  do  with  contemporary 
party  struggles  than  the  Homeric  essays 
of  his  great  liberal  rival,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Garibaldi's  so- 
called  "•  novel,"  entitled  "  The  Rule  of 
the  Monk ;  or,  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  This  has  been  criticised  by 
the  journals  as  a  literary  work,  as  if  the 
fiery  democrat  meant  to  rival  the  fame 
of  Thackeray  or  George  Sand,  and  has 
been  condemned  as  plotless,  character- 
less, styleless,  witless.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  form  of  a  novel  is  merely  a 
disguise,  to  make  a  political  manifesto 
of  unusual  ^length  readable  in  Italy, 
among  a  people  whose  critical  powers 
Garibaldi  understands  as  well  as  he  does 
their  passions.  It  is  a  red-hot  invective 
against  the  priestcraft  and  kingcraft, 
which,  united  in  the  papacy,  curse  Rome, 
Italy,  and  Europe,  with  a  burden  upon 
men's  bodies,  minds,  and  souls  which  he 
wishes  them  to  cast  off.    In  this  view, 


it  is  written  with  skill  and  power ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  literary 
art  could  add  to  the  influence  it  will 
exert,  in  teaching  the  people  both  how 
they  suffer  from  the  tyranny  that  is  over 
them,  and  how  they  may  do  without  its 
real  or  pretended  services.  It  has  al- 
ready been  translated  into  nine  or  ten 
languages,  and  is  read  wherever  kings 
and  priests  are  hated.  It  is  thus  one  of 
many  forces  which  combine  to  warn  the 
rulers  of  Europe  that  when  1848  comes 
again,  it  will  come  to  stay. 

France  and  England  are  discus- 
sing hard  problems  in  political  economy 
with  a  zeal  and  interest  never  before 
known.  The  questions  which  still  agi- 
tate us  here,  such  as  free  trade,  princi- 
ples of  taxation,  banking,  and  currency, 
are  there  far  in  the  past,  and  an  apology 
for  a  protective  tariff  or  a  legal-tender 
bill  is  regarded  by  European  economists 
just  as  a  defence  of  astrology,  or  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  would 
be  by  astronomers.  But  what  is  the 
true  cure  of  strikes  ?  How  shall  the  in- 
terests of  capital  and  those  of  labor  be 
reconciled  ?  What  laws  or  institutions 
will  counteract  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies of  capital,  and  secure  to  the  pro- 
ductive classes  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
they  create  ?  On  what  principles  shall 
the  tenure  and  succession  of  land  be 
justly  settled  ?  Through  what  channels, 
legislative,  educational,  or  literary,  will 
economical  truths  obtain  their  best  in- 
fluence on  civilization  ?  What  is  the 
effect  of  different  occupations  on  moral- 
ity ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  books  and  journals  of 
the  last  month  by  the  first  thinkers  of 
these  two  nations. 

The  practical  question  of  land- 
tenure  in  Ireland,  now  before  Parlia^ 
ment,  has  suggested  a  great  many  pa- 
pers and  several  books ;  two  of  which, 
at  least,  are  of  permanent  value.  The 
Irish    correspondent    of    the   London 
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Times^  Mr.  James  Godkin,  publishes 
"  The  Land- War  in  Ireland ;  a  History 
Qf  the  Times"  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  a 
Yolome  as  entertaining  as  it  is  useful, 
and  more  satisfactory  as  a^  explanation 
of  the  real  condition  of  Ireland  than 
any  that  has  appeared;  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  life-like  sketches  of  the 
agent  Trench  ('^Realities  of  Irish 
Life  "),  which  were  read  so  widely  last 
summer,  and  accepted  as  faithful ;  but 
which  have  been  since  successfully 
shown  to  be  exaggerated  or  distorted, 
in  some  particulars  of  importance. 

The  Cobden  Club  publishes  a 

volume  of  Essays,  giving  an  account  of 
the  systems  of  land-tenure  in  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  France,  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  Ireland,  that 
of  each  country  depicted  by  an  able 
man,  who  has  made  it  a  special  study; 
and  the  whole  forming  a  most  instruc- 
tive mass  of  information  on  difficult 
subjects. 

Strikes  are  the  topic  of  the  day 

in  Paris,  where  all  trades  are  either 
^^  out"  or  in  a  chronic  state  of  threaten- 
ing "  to  turn  out."  M.  Charles  Robert, 
of  the  Council  of  State,  vindicates  the 
cooperative  system  in  a  little  book  fhll 
of  candor  and  broad  toleration.  M. 
Julion  le  Rousseau  has  just  published  a 
volume  in  favor  of  the  same  plan  Q*'  De 
PAssoclation  de  V  CBuvrier  aux  b^n^flces 
du  Patron,"  Hachette  &  Co.),  of  which 
we  have  seen  but  the  title. 

The  excitement  in   the   great 

Economical  field  has  called  out  two  new 
editions  of  the  great  fountain  of  modem 
political  economy,  Adam  Smith's  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Weidth  of  Nations."  Messrs.  Murray 
&  Son  publish  simply  the  text,  in 
one  volume ;  Macmillan  gives  an  edition 
in  two  volumes,  beautif\illy  printed  at 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  press,  and  care- 
fhlly  edited  with  valuable  notes,  by  J. 
E.  Tborold  Rogers.  The  latter,  though 
costly,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student.  But  that  the  notes  are 
so  rigidly  limited  to  the  few  points  re- 
garded by  the  editor  as  indispensable, 
it  might  safely  be  welcomed  as  the  final 
and  standard  edition  of  the  most  in- 


fiuential  book  produced  by  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  index  is  by  far  the 
best  we  have  seen  with  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  and  makes  it  convenient 
for  reference. 

Professor  Rogers   is    about  to 

publish  a  new  edition  of  his  ^^  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,"  for  schools  and 
colleges.  We  shall  notice  it  when  it  ap- 
pears, and  hope  to  find  it  both  thorough 
and  attractive.  When  such  accomplish- 
ed scholars  and  broad  thinkers  devote 
themselves  to  the  propagation  of  hand- 
books of  this  science  in  England,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  educated  young 
men  know  more  of  the  subject  there 
than  here,  nor  that  their  intelligence 
soon  becomes  an  important  element  of 
public  opinion.  Why  can  we  not  put 
into  American  schools  a  simple  treatise 
on  political  economy  to  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  best  recent  British  or 
French  works  of  this  class  ? 

The  family  of  the  late  Hugh 

Miller  have  collected  his  ^<  Leading 
Articles  on  Various  Subjects"  (Edin- 
burgh, Ninmio),  in  a  volume  which 
relates  chiefly  to  controversies  long 
past,  and  is  of  interest  only  to  his 
personal  admirers. 

Moxon  announces  new  editions 

of  Byron,  Longfellow,  and  Wordsworth, 
to  be  followed  by  other  popular  poets 
in  a  series,  all "  edited,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  memoirs,  by  William  Michael 
Rossetti,"  who  has  just  mutilated  Shel- 
ley in  two  of  the  most  pretentious  and 
slovenly  volumes  ever  issued,  and  "whose 
name,"  as  the  annoimeement  with  un- 
conscious irony  states,  "  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  various  texts."  But  as  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  '^name"  is  to  appear  on  the 
works  of  three  poets  a-month,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  putting  "his  name"  on  as 
editor  is  what  he  imdertakes  personally 
to  do  ;  so  that  we  may  have  tolerable 
books,  after  all. 

Mr.  Alfired  Austin  has  struck  up 

some  discussion  on  "  The  Poetry  of  the 
Period,"  by  a  volume  of  essays  publish- 
ed by  Bently,  in  which  he  attacks  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Swinburne,  Morris,  and 
Arnold,  as  mere  voices  of  a  degenerate 
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age,  with  no  element  of  great  art 
in  it.  His  attack  is  weak,  however,  and 
if  his  case  be  a  good  one,  it  has  an 
unfortunate  advocate. 

Wame  issues  a  cheap  and  handy 

edition  of  Pepys's  Diary,  edited  by  Lord 
Braybrooke,  which  ought  to  make  this 
favorite  and  entertaining  account  of 
English  life  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  imder  Charles  IL 
as  familiar  as  Scott^s  novels. 

Brockaus  (Leipsic)  has  in  press 

a  volume  of  '^Essays  on  Comparative 
Philology,"  by  Dr.  Adolf  Bastian,  who 
has  risen  so  rapidly  of  late  to  the  front 
rank  of  anthropologists.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Dr.  H.  0.  Bastian, 
of  London,  who  is  preparing  a  book 
called  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life,"  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  great  contro- 
versy on  "spontaneous  generation," 
which  is  also  looked  for  with  deep  in- 
terest. It  is  the  former,  the  German 
Professor,  who  wrote  two  years  ago  the 
essay  on  "  The  Permanent  in  the  Races 
of  Men,  and  the  Limits  of  their  Varia- 
tions," which  is  still  the  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject. 

Mr.    Alfred    Russell    Wallace, 

whose  first  introduction  to  the  general 
public  as  a  naturalist  of  high  standing 
was  made  w^hcn  Mr.  Darwin,  only  ten 
years  ago,  in  his  "  Oiigin  of  Species," 
generously  recognized  Mr.  Wallace  as 
having  independently  discovered  sub- 
stantially the  same  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  with  himself,  seems  now  to  be 
the  most  indefatigable  student  of  na- 
tural history  and  the  allied  sciences  in 
the  world.  We  have  had  scarcely  time 
to  become  familiar  with  his  great  work 
on  *'  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  perhaps 
the  most  important  book  of  scientific 
travels  in  this  generation ;  and  to  follow 
him  in  the  lively  and  varied  criticisms 
on  current  topics  with  which  he  enlivens 
some  of  the  journals,  when  he  surprises 
us  by  announcing  a  volume  of  "  Contri- 
butions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion "  (Macmillan).  Whatever  Mr.  Wal- 
lace thinks  worthy  of  publication  is 
sure  to  be  valuable. 

The  discussion  of  the  social  and 

political  duties  and  position  of  woman. 


in  which  this  country  took  the  lead,  in 
time,  if  not  in  merit,  is  extending  rap- 
idly over  Europe.  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill's 
"Emancipation  of  Women"  has  ap- 
peared in  two  Qerman  translations; 
Fanny  Lewald  defends  the  same  views 
in  fourteen  letters,  "For  and  Against 
the  Ladies  "  (Berlin,  Otto  Janke) ;  Lou- 
ise BUchner  publishes  a  "  Practical  Es- 
say toward  the  Solution  of  the  Woman 
Question "  (Berlin,  Otto  Janke),  which 
takes  the  opposite  side  on  purely  prac- 
tical grounds,  especially  on  that  more 
fully  stated  in  a  little  work  by  Dr.  F. 
Runge  (Berlin,  A,  Charisius)  on  "  The 
Care  of  the  Sick,"  regarded  as  a -special 
field  of  work  for  women.  The  subject 
of  the  higher  education  of  woman  has 
also  been  brought  into  new  prominence 
in  Europe  of  late.  A  little  book  by  TJl- 
rike  Henschke  (Berlin,  Charisius)  is  said 
to  treat  it,  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned, 
with  great  intelligence.  In  France,  the 
report  upon  "  Public  Instruction  in  the 
United  States,"  just  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  by  M.  C.  Hip- 
peau,  and  an  article  by  the  same  writer 
in  the  Bevtie  des  Deux  Mondes  in  Septem- 
ber last,  upon  the  education  of  women 
in  the  United  States,  have  attracted 
special  attention.  The  report  of  M. 
Hippeau  gives  the  most  intelligent  gen- 
eral view  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time  to  be 
found  in  any  language ;  and  unless  the 
same  work  is  soon  done  better  by  some 
native  American,  it  might  advantage- 
ously be  translated  into  English.  We 
have  observed  a  few  errors  in  details, 
easily  corrected,  but  the  spirit  of  our 
educational  system  as  a  whole  is  under- 
stood and  expressed  with  surprising 
accuracy  by  this  Frenchman. 

Earl   Stanhope,   who,   as    Lord 

Mahon,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
a  useful  "  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,"  has  just  published  a 
new  volume  under  the  title  of  "  History 
of  England,  comprising  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht." 
It  really  begins  nearly  two  years  before 
the  death  of  William  HI.,  at  the  point 
at  which  Lord  Macaulay's  work  was 
interrupted  by  his  death,  and  extends 
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to  the  period  at  which  his  own  former 
work  began.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
reader's  interest  that  he  will  take  this 
book  up,  in  the  natural  order,  after  that 
of  Macaulay,  whose  brilliant,  epigram- 
matic style,  vivid  descriptions,  and  dra- 
matic narrative  contrast  so  strongly 
with  the  quiet,  guarded  statements,  and 
unrhetorical,  even  unfinished  writing  of 
Earl  Stanhope.  But  the  new  volume 
rests  on  such  wide  research  and  unques- 
tioned ability  that,  as  an  authority  in 
English  history,  it  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  more  strildng  work  by  which  the 
great  essayist  won  his  peerage. 

Students  of  "  Method,"  as  the 

basis  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  Prof.  Alexander 
Bain,  unquestionably  the  leader  of  the 
most  infiuential  and  progressive  school 
of  philosophy  in  Europe,  has  completed 
his  long-expected  treatise  on  "  Logic," 
and  that  it  has  been  published  by  Long- 
mans &  Co.  The  reader  will  not  expect 
a  review  of  such  a  book  in  this  place ; 
enough  that  it  is  by  far  the  strongest 
statement  ever  yet  made  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  thought  as  understood 
by  those  who  "  cling  to  experience  as 
the  only  standard  of  truth."  The  trea- 
tise on  induction,  which  forms  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  work,  and  is  published 
separately,  is  by  far  the  most  novel  and 
valuable  part  of  it,  and  appears  to  be 
more  thorough  and  less  difficult  to  mas- 
ter than  Mr.  MilVs  chapters  on  the  same 
subject. 

Students  of  the  English  language 

will  look  with  interest  for  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Wedgewood's  "Dictionary  of 
English  Etjrmology,"  which  the  author 
is  now  preparing,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Atkinson.  It  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged^ 
and  will  appear  early  in  the  summer. 

"  A  Life  of  the  great  Lord  Pair- 
fax,"  the  Parliamentary  Conmiander-in- 
chief  in  the  war  against  Charles  I.,  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  has  just  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Macmillan.  It  is  easy 
reading,  and  contains  much  that  is  new 
to  the  general  reader ;  but  the  style  is 
loose  and  careless,  and  some  of  the 
chapters  seem  to  us  wofully  confused. 
We  have  tried  in  vain  to  construct  even 


an  intelligible  genealogical  tree  out  of 
his  long  and  tedious  notices  of  the  Fair- 
fax family;  and  Mrs.  Somervillc,  the 
famous  woman  of  science,  and  the  most 
able  representative  of  the  family  in  this 
century,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Many 
British  critics  praise  the  work  as  ex- 
travagantly as  it  praises  its  subject. 

The  current  taste  in  art  was  fairly 

shown  in  the  recent  sale  of  the  famous 
gallery  of  Prince  Demidoff  in  Paris. 
Collectors  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  Christendom;  but  English  wealth 
and  French  pride  took  nearly  all  the 
prizes.  "  The  Broken  Eggs,"  by  Greuze, 
a  picture  on  the  merits  of  which  critics 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  brought  126,000 
francs;  and  a  half-length  portrait  by 
the  same  artist  sold  for  80,000  francs ; 
by  far  the  highest  prices  ever  obtained 
for  works  of  this  class.  Delaroche's 
"  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey "  and  Ary 
Scheflfer's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini  "  were 
the  next  favorites,  and  brought  more 
than  100,000  francs  each. 

The  French  Academy  again  at- 
tracts attention  by  filling  some  of  its 
vacancies.  It  was  formed  in  1685  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  the  constitu- 
tion given  by  his  charter,  which  has 
never  been  changed,  defined  its  object 
as  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of 
the  French  language,  both  by  rules  and 
examples.  There  can  be  but  forty  mem- 
bers, and  vacancies  are  filled  for  life  by 
election,  exclusively  on  the  ground  of 
merit  as  men  of  letters.  Each  new  mem- 
ber delivers  a  eulogy  on  his  predecessor. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  members  live 
longer  than  any  other  men;  vacancies 
are  extremely  rare,  and  hundreds  of 
authors,  each  "  among  the  first  of  the 
age,"  are  always  waiting  at  the  doors. 
There  were  lately  five  vacancies;  the 
place  of  Lamartine  has  just  been  filled 
by  the  choice  of  Emile  Ollivier,  the 
Prime-Minister ;  and  Napoleon  III.  and 
George  Sand  are  both  talked  offer  other 
seats,  although  emperors  and  women 
have  not  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
candidates. 

The  most  credulous  books  of 

this  century  are  unquestionably  "The 
Mystical  Phenomena  of  Human  Nature," 
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written  many  years  ago,  and  ^^  Glimpses 
of  the  Hidden  Life  of  the  Human  Spirit/' 
which  appeared  last  year,  both  by  Maxi- 
milian Perty,  to  whom  the  worid  is 
brimful  of  ghosts,  resurrections,  and 
miracles  and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  " 
would  contain  nothing  hard  to  believe. 
Unfortunately,  Ills  style  is  as  tedious 
and  heavy  as  his  judgment  is  weak, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  his  new  book, 
"Nature  in  the  Light  of  Philosophic 
Contemplation"  (J}U  Natur  im  Lichte 
Philo9ophischer  Anschauungy  Heidelberg, 
C.  P.  Winter),  should  be  seriously  re- 
viewed by  important  journals.  Herr 
Perty  writes,  he  says,  "for  philoso- 
phers and  people  of  scientific  educa- 
tion ; "  but  the  long  introduction  to  his 
"  Mystical  Phenomena  "  proves  him  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
what  either  philosophy  or  science  is. 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  is  worthy  to  be 
his  master. 

Ludwig  Bdchner's  "  Position  of 

Man  in  Nature"  (Die  Stelhing  des 
Menwhen  in  der  Natur^  in  Vergangmhcit^ 
Oegenwarty  und  Zukunft^  Leipsic,  Theo- 
dore Thx)mas)  undertakes  to  answer,  on 
scientific  evidence,  the  three  great  ques- 
tions, "  Whence  do  we  come  ?  who  are 
we  ?  whither  do  we  go  ?  "  and  that  in 
three  little  pamphlets  or  parts,  which 
will  together  make  but  a  pocket-volume. 
We  have  received  but  the  first  two  of 
these,  and  do  not  find  them  equal  to 
the  earlier  works  of  the  author.  Surely 
the  man  who  wrote  "  Kraft  and  Stoff " 
and  the  famous  "  Six  Lectures  on  Dar- 
win's Theory,"  ought  to  write  more 
originally  and  impressively  on  this  great 
theme.  Mr.  Buchner,  however,  is  always 
lively,  clear  and  forcible ;  and  there  is 
much  accurate  and  valuable  truth  in  the 
book,  though  its  tone  is  often  overbear- 
ing toward  opponents,  and  offensive  to 
all  who  are  not  atheists  or  skeptics. 

The  art  of  "  puffing "  has  re- 
cently been  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  would  have  astonished  a 
former  generation.  The  Yankees  have 
lost  the  ascendancy  they  long  enjoyed 


in  it,  and  England  now  takes  the  lead. 
For  example :  a  series  of  works  of  a 
high  scientific  character  haye  just  been 
published  by  Longmans,  London,  upon 
the  economy  of  itiel  in  dwelling-houses, 
under  the  titles,  "  Our  Domestic  Fire- 
places," "  The  Extravagant  Use  of  Fuel 
in  Cooking,"  "  The  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 
ing-Houses,"  "  Smoky  Chimneys ; "  dis- 
cussing these  subjects  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  most  standard  works  on 
such  subjects,  yet  in  language  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader;  and 
yet  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that  each 
of  them  is  an  advertisement  of  a  par- 
ticular stove.  The  books,  we  repeat,  are 
really  good ;  they  sell  readily  and  at  full 
prices;  they  are  noticed  favorably  by 
the  best  journals,  and  admitted  every- 
where to  be  the  best  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  popular  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated ;  yet  each  of  them  is  a 
systematic  and  telling  "puff","  and  if 
the  stovemakers  whose  wares  are  re- 
commended, have  not  paid  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Edwards,  Jr.,  the  author,  more  than 
his  copyright,  they  are  cheaply  served. 
But  of  what  infinite  applications  this 
plan  of  connecting  real  science  and 
saleable  information  with  "  puffs  "  may 
yet  prove  susceptible,  we  cannot  j^ro- 
dict. 

Susanna  Winkworth's  excellent 

translation  of  Bunsen's  "  God  in  His- 
tory "  is  just  completed,  forming  three 
volumes,  and  Dean  Stanley  has  written 
a  preface.  Bunsen's  great  name  will  set 
the  book  on  the  shelves  of  many  libra- 
ries, but  will  not  avail  to  get  it  read. 
As  a  theological  event,  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hindoo  philosopher,  the 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  in  the  lib- 
eral pulpits  of  London,  as  a  sort  of  mis- 
sionary of  Buddhist  ethics,  is  of  more 
importance.  TrUbner  &  Co.  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  publish  a  translation  of  a 
work  by  Chao  Phya  Praklang,  late  For- 
eign Minister  of  Siam,  called  *'  the  Mod- 
ern Buddhist,"  giving  his  criticisms 
upon  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world. 


